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Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
misconceptions of the nature and func- 
tions of Congress which cause some of 
our-critics to demand drastic reforms in 
our legislative process are exposed and 
analyzed by our former colleague, the 
Honorable Frank N. Ikard, who is now 
president of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. 

Mr. Ikard’s timely presentation ap- 
pears in the fall issue of Petroleum To- 
day, which went in the mail a few days 
ago. I believe he has made a splendid 
statement worthy of the consideration 
of Members of Congress and readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It follows: 

I DEFENSE OF CONGRESS 
(By Frank Ikard) 

Attacks upon the legislative branch of our 
Government are hardly a new phenomenon. 
Congress has long been a prime target for 
criticism, much of it anything but gentle. 

In the last century, for example, a Cabinet 
officer stated flatly: “A is a 
hog. You must take a stick and hit him 
in the snout.” If that seems to be an ex- 
treme statement, then read what a national 

e had to say on the same subject 
just a few months ago: “The congressional 
system protects and sometimes even seems 
to nurture a core of playboys, timewasters, 
knaves, and demagogs.” 

I am not disturbed by such absurdities— 
though I confess that I sometimes wonder 
just how a nation governed so poorly has 

to survive, much less prosper. 
Neither am I bothered by constructive crit- 
iciam almed at helping the Congressman to 
do his job better. Iam very much disturbed, 
however, by the increase in recent years in 
the serious demands for drastic reform of 


form their proper function. 

This function, as it was established by 
the men who framed the Constitution, is 
based upon two guiding principles. The 
first is that prospective laws must be care- 
fully examined, and deliberated over, by 
the elected spokesmen of those to whom the 
laws would apply; that is, by the representa- 
tives of all the people. The second principle 
is that these spokesmen for the people must 
have sufficient powers to provide a check 
on and a balance to the judicial and execu- 
tive arms of government. 

Thus, as his first duty, the Congressman 
must represent his constituents—with all 
their various and often points of 
view on any given subject. At the same 
time, he must carefully and painstakingly 
examine every aspect of a proposed piece of 
legislation. 
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Obviously, under these conditions Congress 
cannot be expected to move very rapidly on 
any particular issue. Obviously, this was the 
way the Founding Fathers intended it. Yet 
it is on this very issue that many of the 
critical attacks on Congress are based. Com- 
monly the attack is contained in some such 
phrase as do- nothing Congress.” But what- 
ever form the attack takes, the critic has ac- 
tion in mind, He means, Don't just stand 
there, Congressmen—do something.” 

Such critics belleve that the slowness of 
congressional deliberations is a weakness. 
Actually, it is a strength, It guarantees con- 
sideration for individuals, it preserves free- 
dom, it protects property—as representative 
government is intended to do. 

Moreover, there are times when it is best 
to do nothing. Senator J. GLENN BEALL, of 
Maryland, recently made the point most 
forcefully; 

“By some distorted logic, the merit of a 
legislative session has come to be Judged by 
the number of laws enacted. If these are 
numerous, Congress is thought to have done 
well; if the number of bills sidetracked 18 
high, the session is deemed a failure, This 
misconception indicates that we have for- 
gotten the whole theory of our form of 
Government * * *. The true measure of a 
Congress could very well be the measure of 
bad bills it refuses to pass.“ 

When Senator Bratt mentions the “theory 
of our form of Government, he has something 
specific in mind; namely, the check that Con- 
gress, by constitutional mandate and by 
tradition, puts on the executive branch of 
our Government. For criticiam of congres- 
sional “slowness” and of “do-nothing Con- 
gress" is often but a prelude to demands for 
a surrender of substantial congressional 
powers. 

Commonly such demands are based upon 
this kind of reasoning: 

Under our present system, when the Chief 
Executive proposes a program to meet im- 

t issues, he sometimes cannot even get 
his program to a vote. When it does come 
to a vote, it is often defeated. What is re- 
quired, then, is to make Congress subordinate 
to the executive branch or, at the very least, 
to change our system to the parliamentary 
system in which the Chief Executive is the 
majority leader and can always get his pro- 
grams voted on. 

Now, it is true that some desirable legis- 
lation has not materialized because it was 
bottled up in committee or talked to death 
by fillbuster. But it is equally true that at 
one time or another every shade of political 
opinion in this country has benefited because 
delaying tactics of some kind were available. 
The lengthy debates that characterize a con- 
gressional session bring issues to a point, in- 
form the public on the particulars, and serve 
to prevent the Nation from being stampeded 
along dangerous or undesirable paths. 

How prevalent is the serious criticism of 
Congress? I would cite two recent examples 
of such criticism, both delivered by Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate itself. 

One Senator declared that Congress is sub- 
ject to such influences as the frequency of 
elections and the 


ment of presidential authority in foreign 
affairs.” 


The other Senator spoke out even more 
strongly for an expansion of Executive power 
at the expense of Congress. “Surely,” he said, 
“we have reached the point where can say, for 
our time at least, that Jefferson was wrong: 
that government is not best which governs 
least." His call for increased control by the 
Federal Executive included the following 
statement: “I have no hesitation in stating 
my deep conviction that the legislatures of 
America—local, State, and National—are 
presently the greatest menace to the success- 
ful operation of the democratic process. 

This Senator also made a reference to a 
broader subjects, one that encompasses the 
threat to congressional independence and, in 
my view, to the individual citizen himself 
The Senator said that the “nightmare of 
Federal control which haunts the dreams of 
our conservative friends is a hallucination.” 

In this connection, I should like to call 
your attention to some remarks made re- 
cently by another Member of the U.S. Senate, 
Senator Harry F. Byrn, of Virginia. More 
than 50 million people, he pointed out, are 
receiving Federal payments that total more 
than $50 billion each year. “These recipi- 
ents,” he said, “with their families, could 
total half our population.” Senator BYRD 
added: “Name an area of endeavor, and the 
chances are there is a Federal subsidy pro- 
gram to go with it * * fand] every Fed- 
eral payment takes its toll in centralized 
restraint and control.” 

The operative word is “control”; and I 
would suggest that it is, in our day, some- 
thing more than a hallucination. I think, 
for example, of the proliferation of execu- 
tive and administrative agencies in Wash- 
ington. Many of those who believe that 
Congress, with its diverse local loyalties, is 
too big and too slow moving to meet the 
needs of the mid-20th century would have 
Congress pass some of its powers to these 
agencies as well as to the Chief Executive. 
These critics hold that the Nation needs more 
efficiency, more central planning. 

I have come to be suspicious of that word 
“planning,” particularly when it is used in 
connection with our economy. It carries the 
implication that the private sector of our 
economy is somehow failing and that only 
the public, or governmental, sector can set 
things right—presumably with more rules, 
more ceilings, more regulations. 

Yet it is inconceivable to me that our econ- 
omy would be stronger and healthier if more 
business decisions were made in Washington 
and fewer were made in the marketplace. As 
a matter of record, private decisions by con- 
sumers and the business managers who com- 
pete to serve them have done pretty well so 
far. Our current gross national product, for 
example, is at an unprecedented 
annual rate of $580 billion, 

This is a tremendous accomplishment, un- 
equaled at any time in any other nation in 
the world. We should not now delude our- 
selyes with the belief that paternalism—with 
all its controls—can somehow substitute for 
an economy based on intense and imagina- 
tive competition among free men. 

It seems to me that those who would dras- 
tically change our economic way of life have 
something in common with those who would 
change the traditional relationship between 
Congress and the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment, Both sets of critics believe they 
are working toward greater efficiency, Ac- 
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tually, in both cases, they are guilty of 
the same error: quarreling with success. 

It ls In part because Congress is a slow, 
deliberative body that our structure of laws 
is so sound. The rules and interpretations 
that shape congressional action do not pre- 
clude change. They do demonstrate, how- 
ever, because they have served us so very 
well, the wisdom of caution—of building 
carefully from precedent to precedent. 

Likewise, the strength of our form of gov- 
ernment can in large measure be attributed 
to the checks and balances built into the 
relationship among the three separate 
branches of government. The history of Con- 
gress is a tribute to the wisdom of the 
Founding Fathers in this regard. 

There is today, perhaps to a degree un- 
matched in the past, a need for serious and 
thoughtful critics to point up the weak- 
nesses that may appear in the structure of 
our representative government. Somewhat 
like the prophets of old, they warn us of pit- 
falls and wrong turnings that may lie ahead. 
But it seems to me that we also have a great 
need for citizens who will speak up and say 
what is right with our governmental system. 

Let it be known that representative gov- 
ernment today is not some kind of noble 
experiment now drawing closer and closer to 
tragic end. Rather, it is the steady and 
ever-developing fulfillment of an ancient 
and magnificent dream. 


George Meany Is Truly a Man of the 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Victor Riesel which appeared in the New 
York Journal-American of Monday, 
January 6, 1964: 

MEANY, MAN OF THE YEAR 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Wasxinoron, January 6.—President George 
Meany of the AFL-CIO is known by the 
enemies he keeps. They are legion—and 
they have mighty legions. For amongst his 
virulent critics and opponents are the So- 
viet Union, the underworld, Adel Castro, 
and Jimmie Hoffa. 

Therefore, this column hereby nominates 
Mr. Meany as the labor man of the year not 
only in the United States but in the world. 

Few in America realize it, but it was George 
Meany, speaking just a mile or so from the 
Soviet sector, who first demanded that the 
Russians rip holes in the wall. 

In a tough speech on July 5, 1962, I heard 
this leader of some 13 million American 
workers cry out for free passage of Berliners 
both ways through the Red concrete bar- 
riers. 

For months after that, the Moscow world 
radio excoriated the ex-Bronx plumber who 
has frustrated Soviet propaganda operations 
and terrorism on many continents. Soviet 
broadcasts became particularly bitter when 
Meany, though approving the nuclear test 
ban accord, warned working people every- 
where to continue to be suspicious of the 
Communist International. 

Meany refers to the Soviet-controlled 

. World Federation of Trade Unions as a fifth 
column plotting to undermine the demo- 
cratic nations. 
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When Fidel Castro’s terrorists, bribers, and 
infiltrators began invading Latin America, 
Meany invited American industrialists to 
join with labor in a common fight on Latin 
communism. Together, U.S. labor and busi- 
ness launched the American Institute for 
Free Labor Development to train young 
Latin unionists for construction againste 
Castro, Khrushchev and Mao. 

HELPING TO BUILD HOMES 

Under Meany’s guidance the AFL-CIO in- 
vestment division” is collecting millions of 
dollars to help Latin unions build homes for 
their members. 

But Meany's work is by far not all inter- 
national. He started 1963 by fighting for 
American GI's, as a member of the Randall 
Commission which is looking into the need 
for raises for the Armed Forces. He was the 
only committeeman to argue for pay in- 
creases for the two lowest grades of enlisted 
men. 

Working quietly and off the record, Meany, 
attempted to end the New York newspaper 
strike, the billion-dollar waterfront strike 
and the rail crisis in their early hours. 

KEPT HOFFA OUT OF COUNCIL 

And it Is Stonewall“ Meany who has kept 
Jimmie Hoffa out of the AFL-ClO—thus 
keeping Hoffa off the federation’s high coun- 
cil where the teamster could wield even 


power. 

For his statesmanship in some of the most 
critical areas of our society, Meany easily is 
the world's Labor Man of the Year—and of 
the decade. 


Independence of Cameroon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 1, the Federal Republic of Cameroon 
celebrated the fourth anniversary of her 
independence. On this memorable oc- 
casion, we wish to send warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency the President, 
Ahmadou Ahidjo, and to His Excellency 
the Cameroon Ambassador to the United 
States, Jacques Kuoh Moukouri. 

Four years ago, French Cameroon took 
its place as the Republic of Cameroon at 
the head of the procession of African 
States which were to achieve indepen- 
dence during 1960. Less than a year 
later, in October 1961, the British South- 
ern Cameroons joined its already inde- 
pendent neighbor to form the Federal 
Republic of Cameroon. This was the 
first experiment in the union of a British 
territory and a French territory, and 
observers were none too optimistic about 
its chances for success, 

The federal republic inherited some 
serious problems from both of its fed- 
erated states. When French Cameroon 
achieved independence the central gov- 
ernment was struggling to keep in power 
against a revolt instigated by a dissident 
political group. A state of em 
had been declared in 11 out of 21 of the 
country’s departments. A number of 
banana plantations—bananas are the 
staple crop—had been devastated. Quib- 
bling and rivalry threatened the coali- 
tion government. The British Southern 
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Cameroons were hardly more stable; re- 
volt was expected to flare up at any mo- 
ment. 

Surprisingly the union of the two ter- 
ritories took place without serious inci- 
dent; the transition was amazingly 
smooth. Much of the credit for this suc- 
cessful union and for the prosperous de- 
velopment of the federal republic must 
be given to Ahmadou Ahidjo, the patient 
and skillful President of the Federal Re- 
public of Cameroon. 

The Constitution, which provides that 
President and Vice President must be 
chosen from different parts of the fed- 
eration and includes both a national fed- 
eral assembly and legislative assemblies 
of the federated states, has worked satis- 
factorily. English and French are both 
Official languages. The franc has re- 
placed the pound as the monetary unit. 
French-officered Cameroonian troops 
have kept order, and British civil serv- 
ants on contract have continued to work 
for the federal government. 

In fact, the pessimistic prognosis of 
1960 has been proved quite wrong. Po- 
litically, Cameroon has become one of 
the most stable of the new African coun- 
tries. Its economic recovery has been 
outstanding. The Government is pur- 
suing an active policy of assisting the 
development of agriculture, which is the 
basis of the Cameroon economy. The 
production of cocoa, Cameroon's chief 
export crop, has been expanded. A sec- 
ond crop, coffee, is becoming increasingly 
important to Cameroon's export tills. 

On the African scene federation en- 
hanced Cameroon's stature. Cameroon 
held a central position in the French- 
speaking Union of African and Malagasy 
States, and with the formation of the 
Organization of African Unity has be- 
come a stanch supporter of continent- 
wide cooperation. Cameroon’s relations 
with the United States have consistently 
been cordial. As. an indication of our 
interest in the welfare of the Federal Re- 
public of Cameroon the United States has 
extended bilateral assistance, as well as 
multilateral aid through the United Na- 
tions and the European Economic Com- 
munity. A number of Cameroonian stu- 
dents have already come to the United 
States on educational exchange pro- 
grams, and we heartily welcome and en- 
courage further contact between the peo- 
ple of Cameroon and those of the United 
States. 

We offer sincere congratulations, Pres- 
ident Ahidjo and the people of Came- 
roon, on the fourth anniversary of your 
independence. 


Joliet Youths Participate in the ROTC 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 
2 OF ILLINOIS 
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Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, we can 
all be proud of the young men of the 
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Joliet Township High School, Joliet, II., 
who participate in the high school ROTC 
program. Not only does this training 
in military science and tactics provide a 
sound foundation for their future en- 
deavors, it instills in them a fine com- 
munity spirit which is an inspiration to 
all of us. 

An editorial in the December 6, 1963, 
edition of the Joliet Herald-News out- 
lines one of their civic projects during 
the recent holiday season. I commend 
it for your reading, and include it in the 
Appendix of the Recorn: 

Younc MeN or ROTC Snow COMMUNITY 
SPIT 


The Joliet Township High School unit of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps Is not ex- 
actly a recreational group. Its members are 
studying what the Army calls military science 
and tactics in a serious way. 

But these high school youngsters in recent 
years have shown the kind of community 
spirit and desire for service that reflects well 
on all teenagers and verifies the fact that, in 
the main, today’s young people have high 
ideals and fine purposes. 

The ROTC is currently launching its an- 
nual drive for foodstuffs to be distributed by 
the Salvation Army to needy families at 
Christmas time. The goal of the campaign 
is 10,000 cans of foodstuffs, sufficient to help 
fill the baskets of some 550 families on the 
Salvation Army's list of those who have en- 
countered adversity through illness, unem- 
ployment, or death. 

Families with children in school can send 


It is stressed that only uni- 
formed cadets will be used in this collection. 

Capt. Dale Sweetwood, who heads the 
at JTHS, will direct the col- 
lection activities, and coordination will be 
provided by the battalion staff. Funds raised 
by the Salvation Army through its bell- 
ringing appeal will be used to add chicken 
or turkey and fresh vegetables to the baskets, 
ding all the ingredients for a bounteous 
Christmas meal. 

Since per ROTC cadets attend classes and 
carry a full high school study program, the 
campaign means that they will be giving up 
many of their leisure hours to collect and 
classify the foods which are contributed. 
They are to be congratulated on the enter- 
prise and civic spirit they are showing, and 
adults of the area can be assured that these 
young men, participating in a worthwhile 
campaign, are preparing themselves for fu- 
ture leadership when they have completed 
their education. 
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E. Humphrey Doulens Dies Following 
Heart Surgery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. E. 
Humphrey Doulens, of Norwalk, died De- 
cember 30, bringing an untimely end to 
one of the most interesting careers I 
know of. The following absorbing article 
from the Norwalk Hour tells the story 
but I want to take this opportunity of 
adding my own expressions of regret at 
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his death and extending my sympathy 
to his family and friends: 
E. HUMPHREY DOULENS Dres FOLLOWING 
HEART SURGERY 

E. Humphrey Doulens, who parlayed the 
good graces of Lady Luck and a unique per- 
sonal magnetism into a career as the per- 
sonal representative of America’s leading 
concert artists, died Monday night in St. 
Mary's Hospital of the Mayo Clinic at Roches- 
ter, Minn., following heart surgery. He was 
57 years old. 

The ailment thus brought to a premature 
end a career that began in 1924, when a 
young, inexperienced auto showroom clerk 
became the Norwalk Hour’s South Norwalk 
reporter. When it ended he was vice presi- 
dent of the Columbia Concerts Bureau of 
New York City, the largest concert manage- 
ment. organization in the world. 

Through it all he was aided by a keen sense 
of business and a flair for news, but what 
probably carried him farthest was his own 
personality. Its force was perhaps best meas- 
ured by a school chum, Stanley Joseloff of 
Westport, who remarked at a 1955 testimonial 
honoring Mr. Doulens that “whereas most of 
us have to learn how to light up light bulbs, 
Humphrey has learned how to light up 
people.” 

When he embarked on a career in journal- 
ism that day in 1924, he very likely had little 
idea where it would lead him. He had always 
been interested in music, particularly the 
opera, and he maintained interest while 
learning his reportorial ropes at the Hour. 
But it was news that occupied his energies, 
and he learned his trade well. 

CITY EDITOR 


Within 5 years he had become city editor 
of the now defunct South Norwalk Sentinel, 
having joined its staff after a year with the 
Hour. And 5 years after that, in 1934, he 
became editor of the Bridgeport Post’s Sun- 
day edition. 

After a relatively short period with the 
Post he resigned to become a music critic 


that he met the late Grace Moore. 

He took on the interview assignment with 
greater feeling than detachment 
would allow. He had long been awed by her 
beauty and voice. Ushered mto her pres- 
ence, he was even more awe-stricken. 

Miss Moore was less impressed, however, 
reacting in a manner then characteristic of 
the Opera star’s temperament. “I have no 
story for you, young man,” she intoned with 
a glance that should by all rights have 
withered the most seasoned of interviewers. 

HOW TO SUCCEED 

“The sight of you is story enough,” said 
the entranced young reporter. He got the 
interview. 

It was shortly thereafter that Columbia 
Concerts Bureau, which handled Miss Moore's 
affairs, needed a personal manager for her. 
In a talk with company officials, she recom- 
mended Humphrey Doulens. 

The offer was duly made, and the choice 
must have weighed heavy upon the young 
journalist who was just about to enter his 
prime in communications. Whether to give 
up a career he knew and was talented at for 
one that was unknown and might bring 
fallure—that was the decision that had to 
be made. 

To the man who as a boy had used every 
available penny to see the opera and as a 
youth had sold healing salve to buy a phono- 
graph, the choice was predetermined if not 
easy. He accepted the offer. 

HELPED STARS BOAR 


That was In 1938. From then on his life 
was a whirl of stars, and tours, and promo- 
tions. His job, as he was to discover, was 
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mainly promotion of his stars. And the life- 
blood of promotion is publicity. 

Thus it was for publicity that he coached 
Lily Pons for hour upon hour in baseball 
lore so that she could be interviewed by the 
sports editor of a southern newspaper and 
not be eclipsed on the news pages by the 
World Series, then in progress. 

Following the interview, after impressing 
the editor with her knowledge of the great 
American pastime, she asked who was play- 
ing in the series. 

AS personal representative, he was also 
charged with making all arrangements nec- 
essary for a concert tour and thus making 
certain that all his star would have to do is 
sing. I was in this capacity that he mounted 
a burro and pursued Miss Pons through the 
most backward of Mexico’s backward areas 
as she sought out a fortuneteller she had 
heard of. Fortunetellers were something of 
an obsession with the opera star. 


COOKING PROBLEMS 


+ Then there was the more routine assign- 
ment of finding alternate accommodations 
for Miss Moore when she was invited out of 
the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago after blow- 
in two fuses with a hotplate, Asked by the 
hotel manager whether she had been cooking, 
she had replied. “What do you think I am, 
a chorus girl or acrobat? Iam Grace Moore.” 
But after the second fuse blew, it didn’t 
much matter. What did matter was a new 
hotel. 

And so it went, for over a quarter century 
with Columbia, with time out for Air Force 
service during World War Il. Others whom 
he managed over the years were Andre Koste- 
lanetz, Hildegarde, Dorothy Kirsten, Mimi 
Bengell, Gladys Swarthout, and Licia Alba- 
nese. 

In the late 1930's he escorted Miss Pons to 
a performance of the Ringling Brothers- 
Barnum and Balley circus and became en- 
thralled with life under the big top. He 
became the confidant of circus impresarios 
and on several occasions was called upon to 
devise special ideas for circus promotion 
stunts. 

With the success that marked so many 
other of his endeavors during his lifetime, 
he soon became recognized as an outstand- 
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Circus Hall of Fame in Sarasota, Fla. 

One of his lest moments was leading 
a camel, while appropriately garbed, in a cir- 
cus spectacular. 

Through it all he continued to reside in 
Norwalk, his home town. At the time of his 
death he lived in Lafayette Circle. 

Surviving is a brother, Roger B. Doulens, 
vice president of Pan American Airlines, and 
resident of Alexandria, Va., and a niece, Mrs. 
Janet Doulens Hertzel. 

He was the son of the late Edward Burch 
Doulens, who for many years was local 
Republican Party leader and deputy sheriff, 
and Caroline MacMaugh Doulens. 


Pilot Radio Corp.: Pioneering Free En- 
terprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 
Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
munications industry has played a most 


decisive role in influencing our daily 
lives. Since the introduction of the 
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radio, a host of new products and tech- 
nical developments haye poured forth 
from the Nation’s manufacturers so that 
today we are not only more knowledge- 
able but have a greater understanding 
of the world we live in. It is hard to be- 
lieve that this industry is little more 
than half a century old. 

Recently, one of the pioneering radio 
equipment manufacturers in our Na- 
tion—Pilot Radio Corp.—moved into a 
new $2 million plant in Yonkers, N.Y. It 
is a company whose history has spanned 
45 exciting years of developments in the 
home entertainment industry and which 
has pioneered many of the developments 
that today we take for granted. 

Its continued development of new 
products in stereo high fidelity is widen- 
ing the world of information and enter- 
tainment for all of us. Therefore, I feel 
the following will be of interest to my 
colleagues and ask them to join me in 
saluting the Pilot Radio Corp., for the 
significant contribution it has made to 
the communications industry. 

In 1919 America was recovering from 
its baptism of fire as a major world 
power. In that year, when radio was 
still in the crystal stage—and television, 
color TV, FM broadcasting and stereo- 
phonic sound were developments either 
unheard of or in the thinking stage—the 
Pilot Radio Corp., started in business. 

From the beginning the company pro- 
duced quality radio equipment for the 
home. The company’s insistence on 
quality soon made Pilot the largest parts 
manufacturer in the world for radio 
hams and experimenters. 

In the ensuing years Pilot has entered 
almost every phase of the home enter- 
tainment industry, maintaining and 
strengthening its reputation as a manu- 
facturer of quality equipment. The 
company’s growth since 1919 has been 
sparked by its continual emphasis on 
new developments and it has become 
4 known in its field as a pioneering 

The following are a few of its achieve- 
ments, which have influenced the home 
entertainment industry in America and 
the world. 

The first shortwave radio made avail- 
able to the public was the Pilot Super 
Wasp, introduced in 1925. 

The first TV broadcast demonstrated 
at New York University used equipment 
developed and produced by Pilot. The 
picture was flashed across the Hudson 
River from station WRNY in New Jersey 
in 1928. A year later, Pilot’s station 
W2XCL received a US. Government 
television station license. 

In 1930, Pilot introduced the Midget 
and Auto Pilot automobile radios. Also 
in that year Pilot technicians made a 
fiying laboratory tour in the company’s 
research airplane to South America to 
study weather and its effects on radio 
transmission. 

Commercial TV receivers were pro- 
duced by Pilot in 1937 and in that same 
year, the company introduced the Na- 
tion’s first self-contained battery pow- 
ered portable radio with shortwave. 
Two years later, the first commercial FM 
receivers and phonographs were put on 
the market. 
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In 1948, Pilot introduced the first 
television receivers to sell for less than 
$100. Its model TV-37 sold for $99 at 
a time when most receivers were selling 
for $400. 

These developments are only a sample 
of the pioneering developments contrib- 
uted by the company. And today Pilot 
is carving out a new reputation for itself 
in the stereophonic high fidelity field. 

If television is the king of the com- 
munications world, then high fidelity is 
the crown prince. Interest in high 
fidelity is at an all-time peak. Stereo 
consoles and components are the fea- 
tured attractions in living rooms 
throughout the Nation. Increased lei- 
sure time is enabling more and more 
Americans to enjoy the cultural enrich- 
ment offered by radio, records, and tele- 
vision. The boom in high fidelity is 
increasing our awareness of the spoken 
as well as the musical world. Radio 
programs and records are not confined to 
music, but include plays, lectures, dra- 
matic readings, even foreign language 
courses. 

This cultural explosion has been fed, 
to a great extent, by the high fidelity 
industry. After World War I the first 
of the high fidelity components, FM 
tuners, found their way into thousands 
of homes. Many of these tuners were 
made by Pilot, for the company was the 
first to introduce them to the American 
public in 1947. 

Five years later Pilot was again at the 
forefront of the industry when it decided 
to concentrate its facilities on the pro- 
duction of high fidelity equipment ex- 
clusively. In 1957, with the develop- 
ment of stereo, it began its production of 
stereo components. Then in 1961 the 
company introduced one of the first pre- 
cision instruments for the reception of 
FM multiplex stereo broadcasts and in 
1962 it developed a unique signal sam- 
pling circuit for FM stereo reception that 
utilizes no operating controls. 

The company today is applying ad- 
vancements made in rocket and missile 
research to its consoles and components. 
It recently developed the first completely 
transistorized stereo portable phono- 
graph to accommodate an AM/FM stereo 
tuner, and is now using solid state cir- 
cuitry selectively to insure better sound 
reproduction. 

Pilot is one of the few manufacturers 
of stereo equipment to maintain quality 
control over the cabinets for its consoles. 
It employs skilled craftsmen to make and 
hand finish all cabinets in the woodwork- 
ing facilities of its new plant. : 

Under the leadership of a new chief of- 
ficer, Roland J. Kalb, also a Westchester 
County resident, the company is showing 
new growth as it meets the continuing 
demand for stereo systems that all but 
bring the concert hall into the living 
room. 

Mr. Kalb, who was trained as an engi- 
neer in Vienna, and who saw service in 
the French underground during the early 
years of World War I, arrived in the 
United States penniless, but an expert in 
radio design and marketing. Since tak- 
ing over Pilot’s direction, he has fur- 
thered the company’s tradition of pro- 
ducing only the best and is helping it 
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reach new heights in the wonder world 
of stereo high fidelity. 

Americans can be proud of the 
achievements of this 45-year-old pio- 
neering company. Yonkers residents es- 
pecially are proud to have Pilot as a new 
neighbor and wish it continued success 
in the exciting years to come. Iam hap- 
py to offer my congratulations as it be- 
gins its 46th year in the home entertain- 
ment industry. 


The Proposed Cultural Center and 
S. 1652 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to place in the Record an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Times, Tuesday, January 7, 1964. It ex- 
presses many of my sentiments. It also 
conveys the sentiments of scores of 
Americans. And it gives endorsement to 
the arguments of the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WI NAIL. This is a 
time for calm and serious deliberation 
which was so characteristic of President 
Kennedy. It would be desirable that this 
House show the calm judgment of true 
statesmanship in this matter—a charac- 
teristic that the late President Kennedy 
shared with others in our history. 

THE KENNEDY MEMORIAL 

As its first order of business today, the 
House is scheduled to vote on a bill to pro- 
vide some $30 million in public funds to es- 
tablish a national cultural center as a me- 
morial to President Kennedy. 

Like so many other indiscriminate trib- 
utes, this proposal has been rushed through 
the Senate—and now the House—out of a 
sense of grief, irrespective of its meaning or 
its appropriateness. While John F. Kennedy 
was a highly cultured and civilized man, his 
interest in the arts was only one of many 
pursuits. Congress would do well to pause 
to consider whether this is the best way to 
honor his memory. We doubt that it is and 
at least we think more time should pass be- 
for an irrevocable decision is made. 

Representative WILLIAM B. WWDNALL, of 
New Jersey, raised some extremely pertinent 
questions on this subject in the Appendix 
to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp published last 
Friday, Which the Members of the House 
would do well to read before voting on the 
proposed memorial today. There is no need 
for the haste which is now being shown— 
haste that makes one wonder whether Mr. 
Wronatt is not right in asking if this particu- 
lar memorial concept may not be a mere 
face-saver “for an otherwise faltering proj- 
ect” unable to ralse the required funds 
through public subscription. 

The National Cultural Center should stand 
on its own merits. The proposal to finance 
it now in important part through public 
money is a complete reversal of the original 
plan, which was that the Federal Government 
would provide only the site. Furthermore, 
as Mr. WIDNALL points out, the Government 
is in effect pledging itself to provide annual 
operating funds to keep the project solvent— 
because obviously a Presidential memorial 
cannot be allowed to go bankrupt. In addi- 
tion, the provision for a loan of $15.4 million 
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for construction of parking facilities is, as 
Mr. WIDNALL says, tantamount to putting "a 
first mortgage on a Presidential memorial for 
the first time in our history.” 

These are valid objections, and Mr. Ww- 
NALL raises many others. Together they 
strongly suggest that the Congress, which 
has yet to provide a memorial to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, is being too hasty in deciding 
on the national memorial for John F. Ken- 
nedy. There is no need for haste or waste, 
which are so inconsistent with the Presi- 
dent’s character, particularly with his sense 
of fitness and his intellectual deliberation. 


Independence Day of Burma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, January 
4 marked the 16th anniversary of Bur- 
ma’s independence. I take this oppor- 
tunity to extend congratulations to His 
Excellency U Win Maung, the President 
of Burma; His Excellency Gen. Ne Win, 
the Prime Minister; and His Excellency 
the Burmese Ambassador to the United 
States, On Sein. 

Burma became an independent sover- 
eign state at 4:20 a.m., on January 4, 
1948. It was the moment which the 
Burmese astrologers considered most 
propitious. The attainment of independ- 
ence by Burma was not only a signal suc- 
cess for Burmese nationalism, but was 
also a tribute to British statesmanship. 
The people will long remember the dig- 
nity and grace with which the British 
ended their rule over Burma and left it 
free. 

Independence came to Burma without 
bloodshed, without resentment, and 
without ill feeling. The ease of the 
transition was misleading in that it gave 
little hint of the many problems and dif- 
ficulties that lay ahead. Shortly after 
independence several armed groups be- 
gan to oppose the Government. The 
most significant of these have been the 
disaffected minority races, especially the 
Karens, the Shans, and the Kachins. 
Two rival Communist parties have also 
been in armed opposition since independ- 
ence. Their numbers have been reduced 
in recent years, but they still remain a 
substantial threat to the peace. 

While the forces of insurrection in 
Burma are not at present a critical 
threat to the Government, their harass- 
ing activities have seriously unsettled the 
stability of Burma. Under these ad- 
verse conditions the Government has not 
been able to properly concentrate on the 
social and economic development of the 
country, Gen. Ne Win has set out to 
solve the great problem of factions in 
Burma. It is to be hoped that he will 
succeed in unifying the country behind 
his leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, in its foreign relations 
Burma has preferred to follow a policy 
of nonalinement. It has preferred not to 
take sides on the political issues dividing 
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the free world and the Communists. It is 
a fact, however, that the Government has 
taken steps to put down the Communist 
insurgents within its own borders. In 
this way, it has shown that it is aware 
of the dangers of Communist subversion. 

The relations between the United 
States and Burma have always been cor- 
dial. We have supported Burma in its 
attempt to solve its many problems free 
from the interference of outside forces. 
Today the United States continues to be- 
lieve that Burma's economic and polit- 
ical growth as a free nation is important 
to the Asian area and to all the countries 
of the free world. 


Life Begins at 40: Why Penalize 
Elders Who Work? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article on the injustices of our 
present social security law is timely and 
should be of deep concern to our older 
citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced H.R, 
1140, a bill to remove earnings limita- 
tions, which would correct the injustice 
of penalizing those citizens who live on 
earned income, while permitting those 
who live on dividends to go scot free. 

It is a palpable absurdity to let multi- 
millionaires collect social security and at 
the same time forbid the wage earner to 
collect his or her social security if earn- 
ing more than $100 per month. 

Mr. Speaker, in the name of justice, 
the wage limitation should be dropped. 

The article follows: 

Lire BEGINS aT 40: WHY PENALIZE ELDERS 

Wno Worx? 
(By Robert Peterson) 

For years I've been trying to support Uncle 
Sam's contention that elders who earn more 
than $1,200 a year should forfeit something 
from their social security checks. 

I tok my unpopular stand after going to 
Washington, digging into the facts, and 
making an honest effort to understand the 
reasoning behind the social security law re- 
stricting the earnings of beneficiaries be- 
tween the ages of 62 and 72. 

Those with whom I talked reminded me 
that the social security program was not in- 
tended to serve those elders lucky and 
healthy enough to continue working. In- 
stead, it was devised primarily to help those 
seniors who could no longer work. Looking 
at it from that point of view there seemed to 
be merit in this law requiring that those 
healthy and active enough to earn more than 
a hundred a month should relinquish a bit of 
their social security. 

But Im changing my mind. People have 
come to view their social security benefits as 
inalienable rights, and the law restricting 
their income has been held up to such ridi- 
cule and castigation that it has ceased to be 
regarded as a sound and worthy instrument. 
Its very existence seems to undermine man’s 
faith in the integrity of our laws, as witness 
a letter sent to this column recently which 
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asserts, “This law is so stupid that I have be- 
gun to question all the laws under which we 
live.” 

Although I respect the premise on which 
this law was based, I think this earnings re- 
striction should now be abolished for these 
reasons: 

First, the reasoning behind the law is not 
easy to understand. Second, it violates our 
traditions to be told that a man who retires 
can receive a pension, while a man who has 
the spunk and will to continue working must 
forfeit all or part of such a pension. Third, 
it is discriminatory because the restriction 
applies only to earnings from employment 
rather than to income received from such 
sources as dividends or rentals. Fourth, it 
is geriatrically unsound to do anything 
which discourages—rather than encourages— 
older people from working as long and as en- 
thusiastically as they possibly can, 

Of course, there are those who would like 
to abolish the entire social security program 
and who contend that people should stand 
on their own feet and provide for their own 
support in old age. But experiences here 
and abroad have shown that a large percent- 
age of the population is simply unable to 
do this, 

Our social security program, adopted in 
1935, is here to stay and has won the solid 
aceptance of millions of citizens whose lives 
would be considerably grayer if it had not 
come to pass. : 

The lawmakers say it will cost about $2 
billion a year if the law is changed to remove 
restrictions on the earnings of social security 
recipients. But since this is obviously what 
people want, let’s trim the budget at some 
other point and permit the will of the ma- 
jority to prevail. 


A Realistic Look at the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the editorial by David Lawrence in 
the January 13, 1964, edition of the U.S. 
News & World Report. Mr. Lawrence 
very clearly points out the dangers that 
exist in our present policy of giving eco- 
nomic aid to the Communists, and I 
would urge my colleagues to weigh his 
words carefully. 

A REALISTIC Loox at THE WORLD 
(By David Lawrence) 

These are days when illusion seems to su- 
persede realism. An avalanche of words 
about peace“ descends upon the citizen, 
and he is led to assume that an agreement 
with Russia to discontinue certain nuclear 
tests is in itself firm assurance of a utopian 
era. 
Realism, however, tells us that the world 
situation today presents a parallel to what 
happened before World War Land World 
War II. respectively. The naive West has 
again become a victim of the fallacy that to 
build up your adversary’s economic strength 
is the way to “peace.” 

What is being witnessed now is the same 
misguided acceptance of the enemy's alleged 
good faith as we saw in the 1930's. Only 
this time the United States has gone along 
with the procession. America heretofore 
has stood for self-determination of peoples 
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and for the freedom and political independ- 
ence of all nations, large or small. Now, in 
a mood of complacency, the policy of the 
United States seems headed along the path 
of appeasement, if not surrender. 

For, as we survey the world today, we see 
more than a billion people under the yoke of 
or allied with Communist dictatorship. We 
see the Soviet Government consolidating its 
position in Asia, in Africa, and in Central 
and South America. We also see the West- 
ern powers, in sheer expediency, getting ready 
to accept the status quo everywhere—to ac- 
quiesce in the conquests of the Communists 
and call it “peace.” Whether in relation to 
Berlin or to Cuba, the pressure Is to “live and 
let ve“ —the very essence of an opportun- 
ism that leads to surrender. 

Every use of the word “peace” in the of- 
ficial dialogs, every suggestion about fur- 
ther “talks” between East and West is inter- 
preted as a sign of the so-called turn toward 
peace and away from war. 

Unhappily, the American reading public 
has been asked to believe that there have 
been only two courses before us—-peace or 
war. The Soviets obviously don't want a 
military war any more than we do. If they 
can achieve their ends without a war—solid- 
ify their gains and maintain their role as 
conquerors of a vast area in the world— 
why should they precipitate a process of nu- 
clear self-destruction? 

The world today has seen the decay of 
moral principle in international affairs. The 
theory that “might makes right” has been 
tacitly accepted by Western diplomacy. 

The puppet governments of the states in 
Eastern Europe under Communist control 
have lately been given a little flexibility in 

their own affairs. This has been 
hailed in the-West as significant “progress.” 
But may it not be rather an example of Mos- 
cow's astuteness? Already the West has 
eagerly begun to finance trade with Com- 
munist states in Eastern Europe, thus re- 
Meving the Soviets of their burden as eco- 
nomic caretakers of the satellites. 

The extent of the rift between Red China 
and the Soviet Government has been exag- 
gerated. Moscow has control of China's 
military behavior and exercises considerable 
influence on the economic side. Where else 
could Red China get such economic support? 

Irrespective, however, of the motives be- 
hind these Asian policies, the truth is that 
the Communist empire in the world is not 
being eroded. Military domination of this 
vast area continues. Political control by the 
Soviets is a fact, not a theory, throughout 


ments have multiplied in Latin America, 
particularly since the United States has ac- 
quiesced in the Soviet conquest of Cuba 
despite flagrant violation of the principles of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

We may talk all we like about the “peace 
offensive” we are going to carry on in 1964, 
but to make deals with Moscow that give 
the Communists economic aid and to make 
available our credit facilities to finance their 

is to accept the Communist Impe- 
rialists as partners. It means abandonment 
of the hundreds of millions of captive peoples 
in Eastern Europe who have looked hope- 
fully to us. Removal of the causes of eco- 
nomic discontent helps to strengthen puppet 
governments and thereby discourage revolu- 
tion. 

It is dangerous, moreover, to assume that, 
when the Soviets build up their economy, 
they will not increase their demands as they 
intermittently revive their threats of a nu- 
clear war. We are still burdened with a $50- 
billion-a-year expense for armament, much 
of which we would not have to spend if a 
free people ruled in the Soviet Union. 

Our enemy in World War I was an auto- 
cratic government. Our enemy in World 
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War II was also an autocratic government. 
In the prewar years in both cases, we helpd 
the aggressor to grow strong enough to at- 
tack us. Will we repeat the error, or will 
we stop giving economic aid to Communist 
imperialism? 


Appeasement never pays. Realism com- 
mands us to reexamine our policies. 


Minority Views on House Joint 
Resolution 871 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
joint resolution makes the following 
principal changes in the National Cul- 
tural Center Act, Public Law 85-874; 72 
Stat. 1698, as amended: 

First. The National Cultural Center is 
renamed to John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts and is designated as 
the sole national memorial to the late 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy within the city 
of Washington and its environs. 

Second. The Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts is required to submit an 
annual report of its operations, including 
a detailed statement of all money re- 
ceived and disbursed by it, to Congress, 
in addition to submitting such a report 
to the Smithsonian Institution as re- 
quired by existing law. 

Third. The Board is directed to pro- 
vide within the Center a suitable me- 
morial in Honor of the late President 
and is required to transmit to Congress 
a detailed report of any such memorial 
which it proposes to provide. The Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion must approve such memorial before 
it is provided. 

Fourth. Appropriations are authorized 
in the maximum amount of $15,500,000, 
to match dollar-for-dollar private con- 
tributions, for the purpose of carrying 
out the act. Under existing law the 
entire cost of the Center is to be financed 
by private contributions. 

Fifth. The Board is authorized to is- 
sue revenue bonds having a total face 
value not in excess of $15,400,000, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is directed 
to purchase such bonds, to finance park- 
ing facilities for the Center. : 

Sixth. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to accept on behalf of the 
United States any gift which he finds to 
have been contributed in honor of or in 
memory of the late President John F. 
Kennedy and to pay the money to ap- 
propriate appropriations or other ac- 
counts. 

I have strongly supported the National 
Cultural Center from its inception, and 
I took a leading role in the enactment 
last year of a 3-year extension of the 
time during which funds might be raised 
for its construction. 

There are millions of people in 
America who want a memorial to the late 
President, John F. Kennedy, and I am 
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one of them, but they, and I, want it to 
be a suitable and adequate memorial. I 
introduced a bill, H.R. 9463, to accom- 
plish this very purpose. The millions 
who sense the need for an adequate 
memorial should have a voice in its 
selection, if it is to be national in char- 
acter and a truely adequate and ap- 
propriate memorial. If we build a me- 
morial that does not adequately refiect 
President Kennedy’s deep interest in 
the basic freedoms, in the dignity and 
rights of the individual, in his desire for 
world peace, and in the other things, in- 
cluding the breaking of the religious bar- 
rier to the Presidency, that he fought 
for so valiantly, we will do a great dis- 
service to his memory, and future gen- 
erations of Americans, and the late 
President's family, will be dissatisfied 
and grieved over our failure to act with 
prudence now. It has been reported 
that Mrs. John F. Kennedy has become 
embarrassed because of the naming of so 
many things after her late husband. 
Let's not add to the grief of this brave 
and gracious lady by acting in blind 
haste to establish a national memorial 
that may prove to be inadequate. 

The National Cultural Center may 
have the potential of an appropriate 
memorial if it, and the memorial fea- 
tures to be provided therein, properly 
reflect the important things for which 
President Kennedy stood. But there is 
no assurance that this will be the case, 
for wholly inadequate thought and study 
have been given to the matter. If a 
memorial commission were established, 
as provided by H.R. 9463, we would not 
become victims of our own emotional 
hysteria, dashing about madly looking 
for ways to express our abhorrence of 
the horrible crime that took his life and 
to express our affection for his memory. 
Such expressions of national feeling for 
our martyred President are laudable, but 
a permanent national memorial con- 
ceived in emotionalism may not with- 
stand the critical analysis of history, 
The Washington Monument and the 
Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials were 
carefully planned in an atmosphere of 
calm reflection, and they are adequate 
and in good taste. 

Numerous local and State public facili- 
ties have already been, or are being, 
renamed in his honor, such as Idlewild 
International Airport in New York City, 
NASA Launch Operations Center, and 
Cape Canaveral itself, in Florida, a street 
from O'Hare Airport to the Loop in Chi- 
cago, a toll road from Baltimore, Må., to 
Wilmington, Del., and others that we 
hear of from day to day. It has been 
proposed to rename the Cape Cod Sea- 
shore and the District of Columbia Sta- 
dium after him. As one of its final acts 
last session, the Congress authorized the 
coinage of a new 50-cent piece with the 
likeness of the late President on it. All 
these things may be well and good, but 
mature and considered judgment should 
be the genesis of a national memorial 
yet to be constructed, rather than fren- 
zied haste to atone, in some small way, 
for our shame over the assassination of 
a uniquely gifted young leader of our 
country. 
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I am not in favor of haste merely for 
haste’s sake. Good taste, human com- 
passion, and the need for exercise of 
mature judgment demand that we take 
sufficient time to calmly and dispas- 
sionately evaluate the greatness of the 
man and then to design and construct a 
suitable memorial depicting his great- 
ness that will be supported by history. 

House Joint Resolution 871 was hastily 
drafted and rushed through the Com- 
mittee on Public Works during the clos- 
ing days of the Ist session of the 88th 
Congress. Time was not permitted for 
adequate questioning of witnesses, and 
many serious questions as to the ade- 
quacy of the Center as a memorial, as to 
its adequacy as a center for the perform- 
ing arts, and as to its financial feasibility 
were summarily passed over. A major- 
ity of the committee ordered the joint 
resolution reported on December 17, 
1963, and the committee report was filed 
the same day, without even affording 
time for the preparation of minority 
views to be filed with the report. 

What a national disgrace it would. be 
if President Kennedy's memory was lim- 
ited solely to his interest in the perform- 
ing arts, and if his national memorial 
should be a bankrupt theater with, what 
some claim will be, inadequate seating 
capacity and without a live resident 
orchestra to accompany touring operas, 
ballets, and other performing groups. 
Testimony before the committee indi- 
cated these unfortunate eventualities to 
be entirely possible, but a majority of 
the committee, intent upon rushing the 
joint resolution through, would not per- 
mit the time to inquire in detail as to 
these matters. 

I believe the establishment of a na- 
tional memorial to President Kennedy 
should follow the time-honored and 
proven procedure of creating a memorial 
commission to give full study and con- 
sideration to the type of memorial that 
would be most appropriate to his right- 
ful place in history. It was to serve this 
end that I introduced H.R. 9463 to estab- 
lish a John Fitzgerald Kennedy Memo- 
rial Commission, to be composed of 13 
members, made up of 4 Members of 
the House of Representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House, 
4 Members of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, 
and 5 members to be appointed by the 
President of the United States from 
among private citizens of the United 
States. This commission would have the 
duty to make a full and complete study 
and evaluation with respect to any plan 
or plans for a memorial and to consult 
with the members of the immediate fam- 
ily of the late President. My bill would 
require that the commission submit to 
the Congress a preliminary report of its 
findings and recommendations within 6 
months after the commission is orga- 
nized and to submit a final report setting 
forth the results of its study and evalua- 
tion, together with its recommendations, 
within 3 years. 

There is ample precedence for this 
procedure. By an act approved Febru- 
ary 9, 1911, a Lincoln Memorial Com- 
mission was created. This commission 
recommended construction of the now 
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well-known and much visited Lincoln 
Memorial, for which $3,678,720 was ap- 
propriated by Congress. This memorial, 
which was dedicated on Decoration Day, 
1922, is generally accepted by historians 
and others as being as nearly perfect a 
memorial to President Lincoln as could 
be designed. 

The Thomas Jefferson Memorial was 
constructed in accordance with recom- 
mendations made by the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Commission, which was 
created by an act of Congress approved 
June 26, 1934: Congress appropriated 
$3,405,064 for its construction, and the 
memorial was dedicated on April 13, 
1943—the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of President Jefferson. 

By an act approved August 11, 1955, 
Congress established the Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt Memorial Commission, 
and even more recently, by an act ap- 
proved April 8, 1960, Congress estab- 
lished the James Madison Memorial 
Commission, to consider and formulate 
plans for the design, construction, and 
location of permanent memorials to 
these two great Presidents. 

There is no reason why a similar com- 
mission should not be established to de- 
velop plans for a memorial to President 
Kennedy. In fact, precedence as well as 
good sense dictates that such a commis- 
sion should be established to study fully 
the proposal of making the National Cul- 
tural Center the national memorial to 
President Kennedy as well as to consider 
alternatives. The real danger in rush- 
ing ahead at this time to fix forever the 
permanent memorial to President Ken- 
nedy is that no thought has been given 
to any alternatives to the Cultural Cen- 
ter proposal, which alternatives might be 
found to be far more suitable. On the 
other hand, if such a commission should 
find that the Cultural Center would be a 
fully adequate memorial, appropriate 
memorabilia can be added later without 
delaying commencement of construction 
of the Center. 

Although I have been a dedicated sup- 
porter of a performing arts center in the 
city of Washington, I am equally, if not 
more, interested in the establishment of 
a suitable national memorial to Presi- 
dent Kennedy. If both of these purposes 
can be served adequately by the same 
facility, then it will have my full support. 
We do not now know this to be a fact, 
however. We must not let our enthusi- 
asm for the National Cultural Center 
override our better judgment and permit 
the memory of our late President to. be 
used to promote funds for the Center, in 
derrogation of the establishment of a 
proper memorial. We may be taking un- 
justified advantage of a deeply sentimen- 
tal situation. If what we do proves 
to be a mistake, it will evidence a na- 
tional instability that is not truly reflec- 
tive of our national character. 

In my opinion, House Joint Resolution 
871 should not be enacted at this time, 
but instead, a bill similar to H.R. 9463, 
to establish a John Fitzgerald Memorial 
Commission, should be enacted. I pro- 
pose to offer the House of Representa- 
tives an opportunity to substitute the 
provisions of H.R. 9463 for those of House 
Joint Resolution 871. However, if House 
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Joint Resolution 871 is to be enacted now, 
it should be amended to provide, at least, 
for the appointment of a congressional 
commission to pass upon the details of 
any memorial to President Kennedy pro- 
posed to be provided within the Center. 
To accomplish this purpose, in the event 
the provisions of H.R. 9463 are not sub- 
stituted for those of House Joint Reso- 
lution 871, I plan to offer an amendment 
to House Joint Resolution 871 substan- 
tially as follows: 

Page 3, line 11, strike out subsection“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “subsections”. 

Page 3, line 17, after “Institution” in- 
sert the following: and the John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy Memorial Commission“. 

Page 3, strike out line 18 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: such 
memorial. 

de) There is hereby established a 
Commission to be known as the John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy Memorial Commis- 
sion to be composed of eight members 
chosen as follows: 

„%) Four Members of the House of 
Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
and A 

“(2) Four Members of the Senate to 

be appointed by the President of the 
Senate. 
Any vacancy in the Commission shall not 
affect its powers but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. Fiye members of 
the Commission shall constitute a quo- 
rum. The Commission- shall cease to 
exist sixty days after its approval of a 
memorial as provided in subsection (d) 
of this section.’; and”. 


Independence of Sudan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr, POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 1, the Sudan celebrated the eighth 
anniversary of its independence. On this 
memorable occasion, we wish to send 
warm felicitations to the President of the 
Supreme Council of the Armed Forces, 
Lt. Gen. Ibrahim Abboud; and His Ex- 
cellency, the Sudanese Ambassador to 
the United States, Dr. Osman Hadary. 

Sudan was one of the first African 
states to attain independence in the post- 
World War II emergence of newly inde- 
pendent nations in Africa. 

Sudan is also one of the most interest- 
ing and crucial of the newly independent 
African nations because it serves as a 
bridge between the Middle East and 
Africa, both geographically and cultural- 
ly. Situated to the south of the United 
Arab Republic and separated from Ara- 
bia by the Red Sea, the northern part of 
the Sudan is inhabited chiefy by Arab- 
speaking Muslims while the southern 
plain is peopled by seminomadic negroid 
tribes. North and south are joined to- 
gether by the lifegiving Nile whose wa- 
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ters cultivate Sudan's cotton crop, the 
basis of the countrys’ economy. 

Much has been achieved in the Sudan 
during its first 8 years of independ- 
ence, The government of President Ab- 
boud, which attained power in a military 
coup in 1958, has successfully consoli- 
dated its power after an initial period of 
instability during which it was threat- 
ened by radical, anti-Western elements. 

But the most startling gains have been 
in the economic sphere. The well-known 
Gezira irrigation scheme, begun in 1925, 
has been substantially enlarged, and 
with it the production of cotton has been 
considerably increased. This and other 
irrigation projects are operated on a 
partnership basis between the Sudan 
Government, which receives 40 percent 
of the cotton crop; the tenants, who also 
receive 40 percent; and a marketing 
board, which receives 20 percent. The 
Government is responsible for the irriga- 
tion system, the local population for the 
labor on the land, and the board for 
practical administration and the ginning 
and marketing of the cotton. 

A good indication of the soundness of 
the Sudanese economy is the fact that 
the country can meet its vital needs 
through export earnings and regularly 
return a surplus to the national budget 
with which to finance a large portion of 
its development plans. A 10-year de- 
velopment plan which went into effect 
in 1961 envisioned an annual growth rate 
of 5.2 percent over the period 1961-71. 
Of the $1.5 billion total expenditures 
projected by the plan some $960 million 
was to be financed by the Sudanese Gov- 
ernment. 

While cotton is still the Sudan's most 
important crop, reaching a production 
of more than 1 million bales during 1962, 
the Government has encouraged crop di- 
versification to lessen the present de- 
pendence on a single crop. Wheat acre- 
age is being rapidly increased with a view 
to eventual self-sufficiency, and planta- 
tion crops such as tea, coffee, rice, castor 
bean, and kenaf are being developed. 

A beginning has also been made in in- 
dustrial development—chiefly in light in- 
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try’s primary products, such as sugar 
refining, cardboard manufacture, and 
textile production. The Government is 
eager to encourage private industrial de- 
velopment and has agreed to grant tax 
concessions and other privileges. 

For your remarkable achievements 
since independence we congratulate you, 
President Abboud and the people of the 
Sudan, and express our best wishes for a 
continued fruitful development. 


Danger Is Not Past 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 
IN THE sou 555 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, our late 
President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
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was closely identified with the creation 
of the Peace Corps. Mr. C. Hammond 
Blatchford, of North Tarrytown, N.Y., 
has written a poem in tribute to Presi- 
dent Kennedy entitled “Danger Is Not 
Past.“ This poem simultaneously cap- 
tures the spirit of the Peace Corps and 
of our departed President. I commend 
it to my colleagues for its beauty and 
understanding: 

[From the Tarrytown (N..) Daily News, 

Dec. 7, 1963] 
Issues WARNING TO ALL OF Us 
DECEMBER 5, 1963. 

Tse Dax News: 

President Kennedy may have been con- 
cerned with some of these threats to our 
Nation when he told his audience at Fort 
Worth on the morning of his death that 
“we live in a dangerous and uncertain 
time“: 

DANGER IS NOT PAST 
Danger is not past while despots use 
Men as mere creatures, puppets only for 
their needs. 
Danger is not past till all can choose 
And freely live according to their creeds. 


We cannot claim that our United States 
Excels all other ways of life, 

While we have slums and gangs and hates, 
And headlines scream of racial strife. 


We should not brag that we produce more 


goods; 
We cannot sing abroad fair freedom's note 
Till we outlaw our thugs and hoods, 
And guarantee to all their right to vote. 


Now let us therefore order well our land. 
While we have time to see and do the right, 
With fresh resolve may we for Justice stand, 
And dwell with men as brothers in God's 
sight. 


No, danger is not past, nor is our chance 
To heal, to feed, to help wher’er we can 
Within our means, at home, abroad, 
To aid the cause of universal man. 


. H. BLATCHFORD. 
NORTH TARRYTOWN. 


Mr. Speaker, the foregoing tribute ap- 
peared in the Tarrytown Daily News on 
December 7, 1963. Some readers of this 
great newspaper have suggested that 
this poem be distributed throughout the 
Peace Corps. At a time when America 
is rededicating itself to the challenges 
of the sixties, this would seem to be a 
most worthy objective. 


Inertia of Congress Reflects People’s 
Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following excellent article by Mr. Edgar 


Ansel Mowrer appeared recently in the 
New York Daily News. 


It is a good answer to some of the crit- | 


icism of the so-called liberal press. It 
would be well for some of these critics 
to remember that the Congress is an- 
swerable to the people. In the case of 
the Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives, they are especially sensitive to 
the will of their constituents. 
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INERTIA OF CONGRESS REFLECTS PEOPLE'S WILL 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Cuicaco.—To consider our Government 
and the working of our Constitution ob- 
jectively, I find it useful to get out of Wash- 
ington among the citizens whose will is still 
the final power in our country. 

Here the agitation against congressional 
“Inertia” and the current presidential suc- 
cession seems mistaken and partisan. 

Congress is doing just about what the 
Founding Fathers expected of it and Speaker 
JOHN McCormack, aged 72, would make a 
Satisfactory President. He was elected and 
not appointed. This is how a democracy 
should work. 

Congress has generally blocked the Presi- 
dent's legislative program. They say. 

This is the privilege the Founding Fathers 
deliberately gave it when they created checks 
and balances. If they had wanted the Pres- 
ident to legislate, they would have given 
him that power. 

REFLECTS PEOPLE’S WILL 


Congress refiects the will of the people. 
If this Congress has dawdled over or voted 
down a large part of President Kennedy’s 
legislative program, it is because the Mem- 
boris felt no sufficient pressure to pass these 

Are the present complaints against con- 
gressional inaction not motivated by a pref- 
erence for the specific reforms Kennedy pro- 
posed? 

The late President was right. Congress is 
wrong, these people say; therefore, all Pres- 
idents should be given more power. But sup- 
pose the situation were reversed, that, say, 
Barry GOLDWATER as President were propos- 
ing a nationwide right-to-work law or a bill 
tõ divest the Government of TVA or to can- 
cel trade, exchanges and diplomatic contacts 
with Russia. | 

WHAT CRITICS FEAR 


Critics also say our law of presidential suc- 
cession is outdated. But what the critics 
really seem to fear is that an accident to 
President Johnson would give the Presi- 
dency to Speaker Jonw McCormack. Mo- 
Cormack, to their taste, lacks the necessary 
liberalism and above all the necessary youth. 
So let's change the law of presidential suc- 


Jonn McCormack was elected to the House 
by the same Massachusetts voters who sent 
J.F.K. to the White House. 

As for being too old, let’s look at history, 
The greatest statesmen of our time are 
Churchill, Adenauer, De Gaulle 
Dao in 1917, Georges Cleme: . Two of 

em were over 60, two over 70, 
took office. 2 

In general, young People are at a disad- 
vantage in politics. They lack the knowl- 
oad of people which only experience can 


Congressman Ben F. Jensen Asks the 
President a Few Pointed Questions— 
The Most Important Question Is, 
Will He? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will our 
new President remove all socialistic road- 
blocks to progress as did West Germany, 
by giving the green light to investment 
capital and by not trying to fool the 
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people? Let us not forget that in less 
than 5 years after being devastated by 
World War U, the West German mark 
was accepted at face value worldwide, 
and the people enjoyed prosperity again. 

Will he insist on a balanced budget 
starting next July 1, so that taxes can be 
safely reduced, so that the slogan, Sound 
As å Dollar,” will again ring true im all 
nations, so that the flight of our dwin- 
dling gold supply will be halted before 
it leads to a greatly reduced value of the 
dollar in your pocket, bringing financial 
disaster to all Americans, be they rich or 
poor? 

Will he explain to the American people 
the fact that the ultimate consumer of 
goods and services must pay every penny 
appropriated and spent by his or her 
local, State, and Federal Government, 
and that over 70 percent of our goods 
and services are bought, used, and con- 
sumed by people whose annual income 
is less than $6,000, and hence these so- 
called “little people” are really footing 
most of the bill? Will he explain that 
the claims by the big spenders that they 
are helping the little people by “soaking 
the rich,” is just so much political clap- 
‘trap, for business and industry must add 
every tax to the first cost and high op- 
erating expenses on all commodities sold, 
or soon be forced to close shop? 

Will our new President use the same 
good American business sense while in 
the White House that he has used in 
amassing his own personal fortune? 

Will he admonish the heads of our 
nearly 50 million American families that 
under our constitutional, competitive, 
free private enterprise system of govern- 
ment, husbands and wives establish a 
sovereign government of their own 
choosing, which is their home, and that 
their future, the future of their children 
and their country depends entirely upon 
just how well these combined 50 million 
American sovereign governments per- 
form day after day, by first taking care 
of themselves and their families, if able 
to work and earn a good honest living, 
by being law-abiding, and by living up to 
their own citizenship responsibilities, for 
therein lies the future happiness and 
prosperity of our blessed land? 

Will he say, Fellow citizens, this is the 
American way so plainly provided for in 
our U.S. Constitution, which was built for 
and around the individual, so different 
from the demands of the Communist 
dictators wherein all the people must 
think and work only for the State”? 

We are anxiously waiting and hoping, 
Mr. President, that you will. 


The Two Magic Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following reprint 
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of an article by Hon. James A. Farley, 
chairman of the board of the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp., which appeared in the 
January issue of Guideposts: 
Tue Two Macic Worps 
(By James Farley) 7 

Not long ago in my mall I received a re- 
quest from a college student in Pennsylvania, 
a young man who said he was writing a thesis 
on Government. He knew of my background 
in politics, and asked me to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire. 

There were at least 40 questions, and some 
of them called for detailed and complex an- 
swers. I was quite busy but, believing that 
any interest in Government should be en- 
couraged, I sat down with my secretary and 
dictated a long reply. It took most of one 
afternoon, but I finally sent it off with the 
little glow of satisfaction that comes from 
completing an arduous and voluntary task. 

I looked forward to receiving from this 
young man some acknowledgment as to 
whether I had helped him or not. But I have 
yet to hear from him to this day. 

I told myself that it was a matter of no 
great consequence and to put it out of my 
mind, forget it. But obviously, since I am 
writing about it now, I didn’t forget it. I 
didn't forget it because I was disappointed. 

The truth is, ingratitude hurts everyone. 
It also hurts the person who fails to show 
appreciation because he may make an enemy 
where he could have kept a friend. 

Simply feeling gratitude isn’t enough; it 
has to be demonstrated, one way or another. 
Perhaps the boy in Pennsylvania was appre- 
clative but if so his appreciation is wasted 
because he never told me. Two words—thank 
you—could have made all the difference. 

Furthermore, the Incident made me ex- 
amine myself. When someone's performance 
hurts or displeases you, it is a good idea to 
ask yourself whether traces of those unpleas- 
ant characteristics may not exist in you. So 
I asked myself, how much do most of us 
appreciate the countless little daily acts of 
courtesy or kindness on the part of other 
people that make our lives smoother and 
more comfortable? How grateful are we, 
really, for the privilege of living in a country 
where it is possible for most of us to take 
freedom and justice and security for granted? 
How much thankfulness do most of us feel 
for the marvelous gift of life itself, and how 
adequately do we express this to the Giver? 

The honest answer to each of these ques- 
tions was painfully clear. Not enough. Not 
nearly enough. 

And so I have decided to make a new 
year's resolution to try to change my attitude 
from a passive to a more active one where 
gratitude is concerned. 

To thank the people who make my world 
run smoothly—waitresses, elevator operators, 
taxi drivers, barbers, anyone—not just with 
& casual word or an impersonal tip, but with 
some expression of genuine interest in them 
as fellow human A 

To make myself more aware of the mirac- 
ulous privileges involved in simply being an 
American, and to show my thankfulness by 
working without thought of reward (yes, 
even answering unsolicited questionnaires) 
to make the best country in the world even 
better. 

To remind myself every day of the infinite- 
ly precious value of every minute of exist- 
ence, and to show my gratitude to God not 
only with prayers of but by liv- 
ing as close as possible to the way He wants 
me to live, 

A basic rule in showing appreciation, I 
have found, is this: Do it now. Do it while 
your sense of gratitude is fresh and strong. 
If you put it off, it becomes all too easy 
to forget it. When Christ healed the 10 
lepers, only 1 came back to thank Him, 
and He commented a bit sadly on this frailty 
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of human nature. If you feel a flash of 
thankfulness act on it before the impulse 
dies away. 

Children have this strong sense of grati- 
tude. A few years ago, out in Iowa, a teach- 
er asked her fourth-grade pupils to write a 
prayer of thanks “for the small blessings 
which make your life happy and good.“ The 
29 papers that were handed in gave thanks 
for such things as “the sound of laughter— 
erasers that. make mistakes disappear—the 
smell of chocolate cake in the oven—colored 
leaves that swirl and fall in the autumn— 
big, red, garden tomatoes—my sister's smile 
on Christmas morning—and for God's care.“ 

A second stage of gratitude is thankful- 
ness, not just for the pleasures and benefits 
of life, but for its hazards and hardships as 
well. It takes some insight and maturity to 
realize that troubles and difficulties have 
values, but they do. All of us have heard of 
handicapped people who struggled so flercely 
to overcome their handicap that ultimately 
they became champions. The Pilgrims 
thanked God for their first harvest, but they 
might well have thanked Him, also, for the 
difficulties that they met and overcame, be- 
cause it was on this anvil of pain and suffer- 
ing that they forged the character of a new 
nation. 

The third stage of gratitude is what the 
poet, E. A. Robinson, had in mind when he 
wrote that there are two kinds of thankful- 
ness, the sudden kind we feel for what we 
take, the larger kind we feel for what we 
give.” When you begin to feel gratitude 
for the opportunity to be of service, to help 
others, to make the world a better place, 
then you are getting close to the self-forget- 
fulness that the Bible tells us is the secret 
of true happiness. 

If you can increase your sense of gratitude 
and your willingess to express it throughout 
the coming year, you will make the people 
around you happier, and you will become 
a happier person yourself. There is a great 
magic in those two words, “thank you.” 

It is impossible to be grateful and embit- 
tered at the same time for gratitude must 
have an object, and if one is grateful for 
life, then one must be grateful to the Giver 
of life, the Giver of all things. 

“Gratitude,” says an old quotation, “is 
the fairest blossom which springs from the 
soul; and the heart knoweth none more 
fragrant.” This I will remember as I try 
to keep my resolution for 1964. I hope you 
will try it, too. 


Report of Activities of the House 
Committee on Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


$ OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I insert in the Appendix of the 
Record the report of activities of the 
House Committee on Armed Services, in- 
cluding the report of the Subcommittee 
for Special Investigations, for the Ist 
session of the 88th Congress: 

REPORT OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 88TH CON- 
GRESS, Ist SESSION 
During the 1st session, 88th Congress, 229 

meetings were held by the full Committee on 

Armed Services and its subcommittees, as 

follows: 


410 

Full committee „%. 74 

Subcommittee No. 1 16 

Subcommittee No. 2..-----..---.-.---- 8 

Subcommittee No. — 2 63 

Central Intelligence Agency Subcommit- A 
7!!! E NE ALE S 


National Military Airlift Subcommittee.. 5 
Real Estate and Construction Subcom- 


Research and Development Subcommit- 
TG. nme — —„—„—L deman 27 
Special Investigations Subcommittee... 20 
229 


Total meetings 
COMMITTEE ACTIONS 


A total of 38 bills and resolutions were re- 
ported to the House. Of this number, 36 
were passed by the House and 2 are pending 
on the House Calendar, Of the bills passed 
by the House, 17 have been enacted into law 
and 19 are pending before the Senate. 

In addition to these legislative actions, 134 
acquisition and disposal projects were re- 
ferred to the Real Estate and Construction 
Subcommittee for consideration; 125 of these 
projects were approved, 2 disapproved, and 7 
withdrawn by the department which made 
the submission. 

There were 35 printed hearings and spe- 
cial reports, containing 6,890 pages of printed 
hearings and reports. 

RÉSUMÉ OF COMMITTEE ACTIONS 
Private laws 


Private Law 88-35, H.R. 2192, To Authorize 
the Readmittance of Walter Sowa, Jr., to 
the U.S. Naval Academy 
Mr. Sowa was admitted to the US. Naval 

Academy as a congressional candidate from 

the second district of New Hampshire on 

July 1, 1957, and discharged on July 11, 1960, 

for reason of physical disability caused by 

examinati 


thorough 
proved by the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Department of the Navy, Mr. Sowa was 
found to be physically qualified for reinstate- 
ment to the Academy. Legislation was nec- 
essary, however, because Mr. Sowa exceeded 
the maximum age established by law for ap- 
pointment to the Academy; and since the 
number of midshipmen at the Naval Acad- 
emy may not exceed limitations established 
by law. 
Public laws 
Public Law 83-2, H.R. 2438, To Extend the 
Induction Provisions of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, and for 
Other Purposes 
This law extends the authority to induct 
individuals into the Armed Forces from 
July 1, 1963, to July 1, 1967, a period of 4 


years. 
Also, it extends the suspension on strength 
limitations of the Armed Forces from July 1, 
1963, to July 1, 1967, a period of 4 years. 
It also extends the Dependents Assistance 
Act, the law under which E-l’s, E-2's, E-3's, 


allowances, 5 
dependents, from July 1, 1963, to July 1, 
1967, a period of 4 years. 

In addition, it extends the so-called doc- 
tors draft law from July 1, 1963, to July 1, 
1967, a period of 4 years. 

Finally, it extends from July 1, 1963, to 
July 1, 1967, the authority to grant special 
pay to physicians, dentists, and veterinarians 
who are ordered to active duty before that 
date. 

Public Law 88-8, S. 1089 (HR. 307), To Au- 
thorize the Sale, Without Regard to the 


This legislation provides congressional ap- 
proval of the disposition of 2 million pounds 
of cadmium held in the national stockpile. 
In addition, the bill waives the 6-month 


waiting period ordinarily required for the 
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disposal of strategic and critical materials 

from the national stockpile. 

Public Law 88-28. HR. 2440, To Authorize 
Appropriations During Fiscal Year 1964 for 
Procurement, Research, Development, Test, 
and Evaluation of Aircraft, Missiles, and 
Naval Vessels for the Armed Forces, and for 
Other Purposes 
Public Law 88-28 provided authorization in 

the amount of $15,314,291,000 for defense 

programs for fiscal year 1964 in two major 
areas 


It included authorization of appropriations 
in the amount of $11,915,200,000 for the pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, and naval ves- 
sels in form identical to previous enactments 
of the fund authorizations required pursuant 
to section 412(b) of Public Law 86-149, as 
initially approved August 10, 1959. 

It also included a similar authorization of 
appropriations in the amount of $3,399,091,- 
000 for the research, development, test, and 
evaluation of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels as required for the first time by the 
amendment to section 412(b) contained in 
Public Law 87-436, approved April 27, 1962. 

Section 412(b) of Public Law 86-149 pro- 
vided that “no funds may be appropriated 
after December 31, 1960, to or for the use of 
any armed force of the United States for the 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, or naval 
vessels, unless the appropriation of such 
funds has been authorized by legislation en- 
acted after such date.” 

Public Law 87-436, added to the authority 
quoted above: the research, develop- 
ment, test, or evaluation of aircraft, missiles, 
or naval vessels * .“ 

Public Law 88-41, H.R. 2439, To Authorize the 
Secretary of Defense To Lend Certain Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Equipment and Pro- 
vide Certain Services to the Boy Scouts of 
America For Use in the 1964 National Jam- 
boree, and for Other Purposes 
This legislation authorized the Secretary 

of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 

Air Force equipment and to provide other 

logistical services as may be necessary to sup- 

port the Sixth National Jamboree of the Boys 

Scouts of America to be held at Valley Forge 

State Park, Pa., during the period beginning 

in July and ending in August 1964. 

Public Law 88-63, H.R. 6681, To Improve the 
Active Duty Promotion ty of Air 
Force Officers Prom the Grade of Major to 
the Grade of Lieutenant Colonel 


This law permits the Department of the 


award of the Medal of Honor, the Distin- 


Public Law 88-82, S. 546, To Authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy To Grant Easements 
tor the Use of Lands in the Camp Joseph H. 
Pendleton Naval Reservation, Calif., for a 
Nuclear Electric Generating Station. 

This legislation authorizes the granting of 

an easement for the use of approximately 90 

acres of land located in the extreme north- 
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west corner of Camp Pendleton, Calif., to 

Southern California Edison Co. and San 

Diego Gas & Electric Co. The easement, to be 

granted at fair market value, will permit the 

two companies to construct and operate a 

nuclear generating plant on the land. Addi- 

tional easements will be granted for access 
road, railroad sidings, and transmission 
lines. 

Public Law 88-107, Senate Joint Resolution 
51 (H. J. Res. 367), To Authorize the Presen- 
tation of an Air Force Medal of Recogni- 
tion to Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, 
Retired 
The purpose of this law is to appropriately 

recognize the outstanding contributions of 

Maj. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulols, retired, to the 

development of airpower. 

Public Law 88-110, H.R. 6996, To Repeal Sec- 
tion 262 of the Armed Force Reserve Act, as 
Amended, and To Amend the Universal 
Military and Service Act, as 
Amended, To Revise and Consolidate Au- 
thority for Deferment From, and Exemp- 
tion From Liability for Induction for, 
Training and Service for Certain Reserve 
Membership and Participation, and To 
Provide a Special Enlistment Program, and 
for Other Purposes 


The purpose of the legislation is to con- 
solidate into one provision of law the author- 
ity for the special enlistment active duty for 
training programs available to Reserve per- 
sonnel 

The law provides the departments with 
authority to continue in effect a modified 
form of the so-called 6-month training pro- 
gram available to non-prior-service person- 
nel. The program would permit enlistments 
for a 6-year period of Reserve service, 4 
months or more of which would be performed 
on active duty for training. 

The law will provide equity in the Reserve 
program by establishing a maximum 6-year 
Reserve obligation for all personnel, 

Public Law 88-132, H.R. 5555, To Amend Title 
37, United States Code, To Increase the 
Rates of Basic Pay for Members of the 
Uniformed Services, and for Other Pur- 
poses 
This law is the Uniformed Services Pay Act 

of 1963. It provides: 

1, Increases in basic pay for members of 
the uniformed services with over 2 years of 


2. Permanent professors at the Military 
and Air Force Academies after 36 years of 
service are entitled to a pay supplement of 
$250 a month, not to be included in comput- 


ing retired pay. 

3. Increased special pay for physicians and 
dentists at the 6-year point from 6200 to 
$250 a month; and from $250 to 6350 at the 
10-year point. 

4. Recomputation of retirement pay: 

Persons retired prior to June 1, 1958, who 
are paid retired pay under the Career Com- 
pensation Act, may elect to recompute their 
retirement pay under pay scales in effect on 
September 30, 1963, or receive a 5-percent 
cost-of-living increase, based upon their re- 
tirement pay, whichever is greater. 

Persons retired after June 1, 1958, but be- 
fore April 1, 1963, receive a 5-percent cost-of- 
living increase based upon their retirement 
pay. 

All persons originally retiring after April 1, 
1963, will compute their retirement pay 
based upon the new pay scales in Public Law 
88-132. 

Persons retired under laws other than the 
Career Compensation Act receive a 5-percent 
cost-of-living increase. 

Retired and retainer pay in the future will 
be adjusted to reflect changes in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. In January of each cal- 
endar year after 1963, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall determine the percent that the 
annual average of the Consumer Price Index 
(all items—U.S. city average) published by 
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the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the pre- 
ceding calendar year has increased over that 
for 1962 or, if later, for the calendar year 
preceding that in which the most recent ad- 
justment in retired or retainer pay has been 
made under this law. If the Secretary de- 
termines the percent of that increase to be 

3 or more, the retired or retainer pay of a 

member of former member of the Armed 

Forces who became entitled to that pay be- 

fore January 2 of the year in which the Sec- 

retary makes that determination shall, as of 

April 1 of that year, be increased by that 

percent, adjusted to the nearest one-tenth of 

1 percent. 

5. Submarine pay for certain members 
training for duty on nuclear-powered sub- 
marines is authorized. 

6. Incentive pay for duty inside a high- or 
low-pressure chamber is authorized, 

7. Multiple payments of incentive pay is 
authorized. 

8. Special pay for duty subject to hostile 
fire providing $55 a month is authorized. It 
is not retroactive. 

9. Foreign duty pay is hereafter permis- 
sive. The President is given the authority to 
authorize foreign duty pay in the locations 
outside the continental United States that 
he selects. 

10. A new family separation allowance of 
$30 a month is authorized for those serving 
in grade E-4 (more than 4 years of service) 
and above, where dependents are prevented 
from being with their service sponsor. It is 
not authorized for those occupying Govern- 
ment quarters. 

11. Officers in the grade of major and 
above who are without dependents may elect 
not to occupy Government quarters even 
though they are available, and at the same 
time be eligible to receive their quarters al- 
lowances. 

Public Law 88-145, S. 812, To Provide for the 
Release of Restrictions and Reservations on 
Certain Real Property Heretofore Conveyed 
to the State of Arkansas by the United 
States of America 


The purpose of this law is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to release certain re- 
strictions and reservations on certain real 
property previously conveyed to the State of 
Arkansas by the Secretary of the Army upon 
payment by the State of Arkansas to the 
United States of the fair market value of the 
property concerned. 

The objective of the legislation is to grant 
relief to the Arkansas State Board of Edu- 
cation which is the unwitting victim of cir- 
cumstances over which it had no control. 


Public Law 88-154, S. 1994, To Authorize the 
Disposal, Without Regard to the Prescribed 
6-Month Waiting Period, of Certain Water- 
fowl Feathers and Down From the Na- 
tional Stockpile 
This legislation authorizes disposal of ap- 

proximately 5,800,000 pounds of waterfowl 

feathers and down from the national stock- 

Pile and waives the requirement for a 6- 

month waiting period before this disposal 

could begin. 

Public Law 88-174, H.R. 6500, To Authorize 
Certain 


New authorization: 
Title I (Army) ninia $199, 633, 000 
Title H (Navy) EA 202, 462, 000 
Title II (Air Force 488, 367, 000 
Title IV (Defense agencies) 24, 408, 000 
Title V (Housing) 685, 312, 000 
Soe. ETA 1, 600, 177, 000 
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Deficiency authorization: 


Title I (my) $3, 209, 000 
Title U (Navy) 87. 000 
Title III (Air Force: 166, 000 
. 3, 462, 000 

Title VII (Reserve components) : 
Army National Guard - 7, 500, 000 
Army Reserve 4. 700, 000 

Naval and Marine Corps 

ROLNO -Ganasan 5. 700. 000 
Air National Guard 15, 970, 380 
Air Force Reserve 4, 600, 000 
. 38, 470, 380 
Deficiency authorizations: = i 
Army National Guard - 84, 000 
Army Fvecerve-.2- ~~ <.-_.= 60, 000 
Eo) ee eee 144, 000 


Grand total of all au- 
thorities 1. 642, 253, 380 


Public Law 88-228, S. 1767, To Authorize the 
Secretary of the Army To Convey a Certain 
Parcel of Land to the State of Delaware, 
and for Other Purposes 
This law authorizes the Secretary of the 

Army to convey to the State of Delaware 

certain property located at the Fort Miles 

Military Reservation which is now excess to 

military requirements. 


Public Law 88-236, H.R. 3005, To Amend 
Sections 510 and 591, of Title 10, United 
States Code, To Remove the Requirement 
that an Alien Must Make a Declaration of 
Intention To Become a Citizen of the 
United States Before He May Be Enlisted 
or Appointed in a Reserve Component 


This law eliminated an obsolete require- 
ment in the statutes relating to enlistments 
and appointments in the Reserve Forces. 


Public Law 88-238, HR. 4338, To Amend 
Title 37, United States Code, to Authorize 


Canceled, Revoked, or Modified, and for 
Other Purposes 


This law authorizes reimbursement to a 


HR. 6600, to amend title 10, United States 
Code, with respect to the appointment of the 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

HR. 9124, to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to vitalize the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing programs of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, and for other purposes. (Consid- 
ered ouse under suspension of rules, on 
Dece: 


d by the House and pending in the 


375, providing for appropriate 
in connection with the 
and lowering of the flags of the United States 
surrounding the Washington Monument. 
HR. 189, to authorize the conveyance of 
certain Federal land under the jurisdiction 
of the Naval Ordnance Test Station, China 
Lake, Calif., to the county of Kern, State of 


H.R. 384, to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to provide that members of the Armed 
Forces shall be retired in the highest grade 


All 


satisfactorily held in any armed force, and 
for other purposes. 

HR. 393, to make retrocession to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts of jurisdiction 
over certain land in the vicinity of Fort 
Devens, Mass. 

H.R. 2512, to clarify the status of members 
of the National Guard while attending or 
instructing at National Guard schools estab- 
lished under the authority of the Secretary 
of the Army or Secretary of the Air Force, 
as the case may be, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 2664, to amend section 6(0) of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act 
to provide an exemption from induction for 
the sole surviving son of a family whose 
father died as a result of military service. 

H.R. 2988, to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to provide for participation by mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces in international 
sports activities. 

H.R. 2989, to further amend the Missing 
Persons Act to cover certain persons detained 
in foreign countries against their will, and 
for other purposes. 

HR. 3179, to provide that judges of the 
U.S. Court of Military Appeals shall hold 
office during good behavior, and for other 
purposes, 

H.R, 4177, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to convey to the city of St. Paul, 
Minn., all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to certain lands here- 
tofore conveyed to such city. 

H.R. 4739, to amend section 406 of title 
37, United States Code, with regard to ad- 


H.R. 6000, to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to change the method of computing 
retired pay of certain enlisted members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps. 

H.R. 6767, to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to provide gold star lapel buttons for 
the next of kin of members of the Armed 

ost or lose their lives in war or 


retirement 


of employees, and for other purposes. 
RESUME OF ACTIVITIES OF SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEES 


National Military Airlift Subcommittee 


Airlift to review the actions taken to im- 
plement the recommendations contained in 
the 1960 report of the previous Airlift Sub- 
committee. 

The subcommittee was to determine the 
degree to which the previous recommenda- 
tions had been implemented, update all the 
salient points pertinent to military airlift, 
and determine whether or not any new prob- 
lems had arisen during the 3-year interval. 

The review revealed that of the 11 recom- 
mendations made in the 1960 report, 10 had 
been implemented in whole or major part. 
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The one recommendation on which no action 
had been taken was the redesignation of 
MATS as the Military Airlift Command, At 
the conclusion of this year's review the sub- 
committee reiterated its conviction that 
sound reasons exist for this redesignation. 

The subcommittee was gratified to learn 
that the long-range airlift capabilities of 
MATS have been increased by 60 percent over 
the past 3 years, and that this capability 
will be quadrupled by 1968 If the current 
C-141 procurement program is fully imple- 
mented. However, deficiencies in airlift 
capabilities remain because of the Army 
reorganization under the ROAD concept and 
because of increased emphasis on maintain- 
ing a quick reaction capability to move Army 
forces to any trouble spot in the world. 

The deficiencies result im part from the 

fact that substantial tonnages of very heavy 
and outsized equipment that is organic to 
an Army division cannot be air transported 
at all, or can now be transported only in 
the C-124 and C-133 aircraft. Both of these 
aircraft currently are planned to be phased 
out of the active inventory in the 1968-69 
time period. 
It is the judgment of the subcommittee 
that a new. very large, turbine-powered 
aircraft must be developed as a followon for 
the C-124's and C-133's. The subcommittee 
recommended. the earliest possible approval 
of plans for the development of such an 
aircraft. 

Subcommittee for Special Investigations 


House Resolution 84, passed by the House, 
January 31, 1963, authorizes the Committee 
on Armed Services, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee appointed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, to con- 
duct a full and complete investigation and 
study of all matters— 

1. Relating to the procurement, use, and 
disposition of material, equipment, supplies, 
and services, and the acquisition, use, and 
disposition of real property, by or within the 
Department of Defense; 

2. Relating to the military and civilan per- 
sonnel under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Defense; 

3. Involving the laws, regulations, and di- 
rectives administered by or within the De- 
partment of Defense; 

4. Involving the use of appropriated and 
nonappropriated funds by or within the De- 
partment of Defense; 

5. Relating to scientific research and de- 
velopment in support of the armed services; 
and 3 

6. All other matters within the legislative 
Jurisdiction conferred by law or the rules of 
the House of Representatives upon the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

House Resolution 146, passed by the House 
February 27, 1963, appropriated $150,000 for 
the of conducting the investigations 
and inquiries authorized by House Resolu- 
tion 84, Both resolutions were made effec- 
tive from January 4, 1963. 

On January 29, 1963, by Committee Reso- 
lution No. 5, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices authorized a special investigations sub- 
committee, with the members of the ma- 
jority to be selected by the chairman of the 
committee and those from the minority to 
be selected upon recommendation of the 
ranking minority member of the full com- 
mittee. Pursuant to this authority, Chair- 
man Vrvson, by letter dated January 31, 
1963, to Hon. Porrer Harpy, Jz., appointed 
the following as members of the subcom- 
mittee: Hon. Porter Harpy, JR, chairman; 
Hon. Ricuarp E. LANKFORD, Hon. Orrs G. 
Pixx. Hon. WALTerR Norsuap, and Hon. 
CHARLES S. Gurs. 

This subcommittee has jurisdiction over 
such matters as are assigned to it by the 
chairman of the full committee in accord- 
ance with House Resolution 84. 

The subcommittee operates within the 
general scope of subcommittees previously 
organized by the Committee on Armed Serv- 
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ices, under successive resolutions since the 
sist Congress. The subcommittee's rules 
appear in a document entitled “Rules and 
Organization of the Subcommittee for Spe- 
cial Investigations of the Committee on 
Armed Services, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Under Authority of House Resolution 
84, 88th Congress. The rules were adopted 
at an executive session of the subcommittee 
on March 5, 1963, and ordered to be printed 
for the Information of persons having busi- 
ness before the subcommittee. 

The professional staff and clerical assist- 
ance authorized under House Resolution 146 
consist of a special counsel, an investigator, 
and three clerical employees. 

The monthly and cumulative expenses of 
the subcommittee are reported in its 
monthly report, submitted by the chairman 
of the full committee to the chairman of 
the Committee on House Administration. 
These expenses also were reported in detail 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recon of this year. 

STUDIES RESULTING IN REPORTS AND/OR 
HEARINGS 
1. Relation of cost data to military 
procurement 

The authority of the General Accounting 
Office to examine cost data was challenged 
by a contractor from whom the Department 
of the Air Force had purchased electronic 
equipment under a contract which totaled 
approximately 62 million. The contractor, 
Hewlett-Packard Co. of Palo Alto, Calif. 
sought support for its position in part in 
Public Law 87-653. The immediate purpose 
of the subcommittee’s inquiry was to re- 
view the facts to determine the need for or 
desirability of recommending legislative ac- 
tion to clarify the intent of Congress in ex- 
isting legislation. 

After several weeks of investigation both 
in Washington, D.C., and at Dayton, Ohio, 
a hearing was held on May 22, 1963, at which 
representatives of the General Accounting 
Office and the Department of Defense testil- 
fied. Representatives of the Department of 
the Air Force and Hewlett-Packard Co. at- 
tended as observers. 

The subcommittee has taken no further 
action, since the General Accounting Office 
and Hewlett-Packard Co. agreed to submit 
the dispute to the courts for judicial de- 
termination. The matter is presently being 


2. Russian trawlers traffic in U.S. territorial 
waters 


The subcommittee recelved reports con- 
cerning the activity of the Russian fishing 
fleet, particularly along the coast of Florida. 
After several weeks of investigation, both in 
Washington and the field, public hearings 
were held on July 9 and 10. Testimony was 
received from representatives of the US. 
Coast Guard, the t of State, the 
Department of the Navy, and a private char- 
ter-boat operator. The hearings were 
printed. 

The subcommittee submitted a unanimous 
report to the chairman of the full commit- 
tee which recommended, among other things 
(1) that the Departments of State and the 
Navy, and the Coast Guard adopt a uniform 
national policy which would permit the Coast 
Guard to take such immediate and unilateral 
action as may be required in the national in- 
terest whenever vessels having electronic or 
other capabilities which constitute a threat 
to the security of our country are found 
transiting our territorial waters; and (2) 
that the Seventh Coast Guard District pub- 
licize the assistance which civilian sources 
could render to augment its surveillance ac- 
tivitfes, and, particularly, invite commercial 
and private boatowners to report all sight- 
ings of Iron Curtain craft in US. coastal 
waters. 

The agencies concerned were requested to 
comment on the recommendations. Their 
responses indicated general agreement; the 
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Coast Guard response contained the detalls 
of the national policy on the surveillance of 
the Russian trawlers, as well as the proce- 
dures established by the three agencies to 
implement the policy. The policy, if fully 
implemented, would meet generally the sub- 
committee's recommendations, 


3. Air defense system changes 


On April 26, 1963, the Department of De- 
fense, through its Office of Public Affairs, an- 
nounced “a realinement of the US. air de- 
fense forces.“ The announcement identi- 
fied by location the 6 semiautomatic ground 
environment (SAGE) direction centers and 
17 long-range radars that would be closed. 

At the direction of the chairman of the 
full committee, an investigation was initi- 
ated in May 1963 to determine the proce- 
dural manner in which the decision was 
made and the effect of the planned changes 
on our defense system. The investigation en- 
tailed the review and analysis of several 
thousand pages of Department of Defense, 
North American Air Defense Command, and 
Air Defense Command documents, the inter- 
view of numerous military and Department 
of Defense personnel and 3 days of hearings, 
June 20, and July 11 and 18, which, because 
of the nature of the security information in- 
volved, were held in executive session. 

The subcommittee’s unanimous report, also 
classified, was transmitted to the chairman 
of the full committee by letter from the 
chairman of the subcommittee on October 28, 
1963. Chairman Vuyson, in turn, transmit- 
ted copies of the report to the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of the Air Force, 
inviting any comments they cared to make, 
particularly with respect to the report's sa- 
lient conclusions. Secretary Zuckert's reply 
of November 6, 1963, indicated his support 
for the Air Force position expressed to the 
subcommittee by Assistant Secretary Imirie 
and General LeMay. An interim acknowl- 
edgment of November 1, 1963, was received 
from the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
but no official comment on the conclusions 
has been made by Mr. McNamara. 


4. Air Force procurement policies, procedures, 
and practices 


In order to examine certain stated Alr 
Force procurement policies, procedures, and 
practices and compare them with actual per- 
formance, the subcommittee chose as a case 
study contracts between the Air Force and 
TYCO Laboratories, Inc. The contracts call 
for basic research in the fleld of energy con- 
version; their costs to date are $1,150,000, 
and the Air Force has stated that before the 
work is completed the cost to the Govern- 
ment may run as high as $10 million. The 
contracts are sponsored by the Air Force 
Cambridge Research Laboratories, one of the 
tenant organizations at Hanscom Air Force 
Base, Bedford, Mass.; the laboratories are a 
part of the Air Force Office of Aerospace Re- 
search. Procurement services are provided 
the laboratories by the Electronic Systems 
Division (ESD), the host organization at 
Hanscom. ESD is a part of the Air Force 
Systems Command, 

The subcommittee’s inquiry to date has 
been directed toward determining whether 
the Air Force has properly executed its con- 
tracting responsibilities: particularly, wheth- 
er the procurement function of ESD has been 
dominated in this instance by Cambridge 
Research Laboratories. 

The study is not complete at this date. 
Five days of public hearings have been held, 
August 21, November 12, 13, and 14, and 
December 2, 1963. A report is being drafted 
and it is expected that it will be ready for 
submission to the chairman of the full com- 
mittee in early January 1964. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE AND sSUBCOM- 
MITTEE ACTIVITIES 

The reports of the General Accounting Of- 
fice on subjects within the purview of the 
subcommittee are referred to the subcom- 
mittee as they are issued, 
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CONTINUING STUDIES 


The subcommittee has under continuing 
study a number of specific cases which fall 
into rather definite groupings. Practically 
all of these relate to procurement, including 
such categories as sole source, small 
inadequacy or restrictiveness of bid invita- 
tion specifications, etc. 


What I Believe and Why 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, an 
article entitled “What I Believe and 
Why,” written by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson in April 1959, appeared in the 
Reader’s Digest of January 1964. 

I think this is a significant article, and 
for that reason I ask unanimous consent 
that it be made a part of the Recorp 
today: 


War I BELIEVE AND WHY 


(By Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the 
United States) 

(Nore.—President Johnson wrote this re- 
vealing declaration of his personal and politi- 
cal philosophy when both he and the late 
President Kennedy were serving in the US. 
Senate. First published in the Texas Quar- 
terly, it is reprinted here from the April 
1959 Reader's Digest.) 

I am a free man, an American, s U.S. Sena- 
tor, and a Democrat—in that order. I am 
also a liberal, a conservative, a Texan, a 
taxpayer, a rancher, a businessman, a con- 
sumer, a parent, a voter, and not as young 
as I used to be nor as old as I expect to be— 
and I am all these things in no fixed order. 

I am unaware of any descriptive word in 
the second sentence which modifies, amends, 
or is related by hyphenation to the terms 
listed in the first sentence. In consequence, 
I am not able to define my political philoso- 
phy by the choice of a one- or two-word 
label. 

At the heart of my own beliefs is a rebel- 
lion against this very process of labeling and 


which we ask each other. What is your polit- 
ical philosophy?” I resent the question not 
because I suspect it of guile and cunning, 
but for its innocence. Our political philoso- 
phies, I have found, are the sum of our life’s 
experience. God made no man so simple or 
his life so sterile that such experience can be 
summarized in an adjective. 

I regard the right to hold one’s own politi- 
cal philosophy as a cornerstone of American 
freedom. Our Constitution is distinctive in 
that it prescribes no national dogma: eco- 
nomic, social, or religious. The mandate of 
our American system—and perhaps its ulti- 
gate genius—is that the people shall be the 
true philosophers of the government within 
limits set by our Nation’s basic law. 

This is an ennobling concept, but it has 
certain frailties and we seem quick now- 
adays to crush it. We crush out the indi- 
viduality of our political beliefs and, by this 
process of high-speed sorting and classifying 
Americans, automate our choice of courses 
and sterilize our explorations of the reasons 
why. The American in me, as well as the 
Texan, reacts strongly against the merging 
of the individual into the mass in the name 
of dogma. 
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Some might point to the Senate, where I 
serve, and suggest that the example there of 
a two-party, two-philosophy system contra- 
dicts this thesis. The opposite is so. Had I 
not been privileged to serve in Congress, I 
might never have come to hold the respect 
for individuality of philosophy that I do. 

The very purpose of our Congress is to 
arrive at national decisions by bringing to- 
gether 534 individuals, representing some 174 
million individuals, to achieve a consent on 
the way the Nation should go. Were we 
bound by rigid dogmas, there would be no 
more cause for assembling Congress than for 
bringing the Soviet Presidium together. We 
are not so bound, and it is a great part of my 
own philosophy that the Congress reaches a 
very dubious decision when its choices are 
made solely by head counts of the partisan 
division. 

This leads to a listing of the specific tenets 
of my own beliefs: 

First. I believe every American has some- 
thing to say and, under our system, a right 
to an audience. 

Second. I believe there is always a national 
answer to each national problem, and, bellev- 
ing this, I do not believe that there are nec- 
essarily two sides to every question. 

Third. I regard achievement of the full po- 
tential of our resources—physical and hu- 
man—to be the highest purpose of govern- 
mental policies, next to the protection of 
those rights we regard as inalienable. 

Fourth, I regard waste as the continuing 
enemy of our society, and the prevention of 
waste—of resources, of — of opportunity 
to be the most pressing of the responsibili- 
ties of our Government. 

These tenets, I concede, are simple. They 
are certainly personal, for I have developed 
them over 50 years from my own experience. 

Concerning the first, I realize that in these 
times it may seem excessively idealistic. But 
I do not believe that it is, either in principle 
or in practice. 

Always in my work at Washington I am 
reminded of my own origins. I was born to 
the hill country of Texas, a remote region 
then and still remote today. My neighbors 
and relatives there live independently, self- 
contained. They are distant from many na- 
tional issues, yet neither distance nor limited 
information makes them any less a party to 
the decisions we reach in Congress. Know- 
ing them as I do, I know that it would be 
much more difficult for me to secure unani- 
mous agreement among them than among 
the Senators in Washington. In this indi- 
viduality, my neighbors are not different 
from Americans everywhere. There is likely 
to be merit in the views of the minority. 
We have an obligation to seek out that merit, 
and not merely to content ourselves with 
obliging the majority, For the majority’s 
wisdom—however wise—is never the sum of 
all wisdom. 

What we do too often now Is to resort to 
expedients, To grant audiences to 174 mil- 
lion Americans would be exhausting. So we 
make our classifications, and our cross-clas- 
sifications, Which permit us to forgo the lis- 
tening and the searching we ought to do. 
Trouble compounds when, having made our 
divisions on one basis, we extend the appli- 
cation to other issues and other decisions. 
Adopting such a pattern, we construct false 
equations which produce false answers. 

This equation process is much a part of 
our party systems, and contributes to the 
myth that “there are two sides to every ques- 
tion." True, there are two parties. That is 
not the same as two sides. But, by main- 
taining the two-side concept, we satisfy our 
consciences that when a partisan majority 
has prevailed there is no need to reexamine 
an issue. Our reasoning is that since there 
are two sides, either side would have been 
acceptable, and hence the answer decided by 
political strength does not require closer 
scrutiny. 
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This popular view is, I feel, counter to our 
basic American philosophy. I do not believe 
we have arrived at an answer until we have 
found the national answer—the answer all 
reasonable men can agree upon—and our 
work is not done until that answer is found, 
even if the process requires years. 

Here fits the third tenet of my’ philos- 
ophy—and the fourth. Had America been 
bound by the Constitutional Convention to 
the philosophies of the 18th century—and 
by the limits of the wisdom and vision of 
those times—we would not have the nation 
that is ours today. Our rising greatness 
through more than 180 years has come from 
our freedom to apply our accumulating 
knowledge to the processes of our self-gov- 
ernment. Or, to state it another way, this 
has come because America’s course has been 
left to the living. Thus, the 18th-century 
Constitution has allowed for growth so that 
it is still strong, still good for our 20th 
century. 

Our Nation, like all other nations, is pos- 
sessed of certain resources—of nature, of 
position and of the human mind. Whatever 
we are to be, we must build from those 
things at our disposal, and to content our- 
selves with less than the ultimate potential 
is to deny our heritage and our duty. 

Obviously, having come from a land like 
Texas, I feel this strongly. Of all endeavors 
on which I have worked in public life, I am 
proudest of the accomplishments in devel- 
oping the Lower Colorado River. It is not 
the damming of the stream or the harnessing 
of the floods in which I take pride, but rather 
in the ending of the waste of the region. 

The region—so unproductive in my 
youth—is now a vital part of the national 
economy and potential. More important, 
the wastage of human resources in the whole 
region has been reduced. New horizons have 
been opened to young minds, if by nothing 
more than the advent of electricity into rural 
homes. Men and women have been released 
from the waste of drudgery and toll against 
the unylelding rock of the Texas hills. This 
is fulfillment of the true responsibility of 
government. 

Conversely, the elimination of waste of this 
sort carries with it a continuing obligation 
for government—at all levels—not to create 
waste itself by extracting from the people 
the fruits of their new opportunities through 
improvident excesses in spending and taxing. 
This is an increasingly critical problem. 

These, then, are the tenets of my political 
philosophy. Some who equate 
philosophies with popular dogmas might in- 
quire, endlessly, as to my “position” on this 
or that issue. Philosophies, however, are 
not made of answers to issues, but of ap- 
proaches more enduring and encompassing. 
With these approaches I have set down I 
can seek and, I believe, find answers to issues 
as they arise. 

By personal choice I am a Democrat, for 
in that party I can best apply and express 
my beliefs. But I am, as I said in the begin- 
ning, a free man, an American, a U.S. Sena- 
tor and a Democrat, in that order—and there, 
for me, the classifying stops. 


Independence Day of Western Samoa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 
oF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the first 


sovereign Polynesian state was inaugu- 
rated on January 1, 1962, when Western 
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Samoa became independent. The anni- 
versary of the important occasion is 
being observed today, and I take this 
opportunity to congratulate Head of 
State Chief Malietoa Tanumafili II, 
Prime Minister Fiame Mata’afa Fau- 
mina, and the people of Western Samoa. 

New Zealand occupied the group of 
tropical islands in the South Pacific in 
1914 and administered it as a mandate 
and, later, as a trusteeship. In a plebi- 
scite in May 1961 a substantial majority 
of the Samoan voters expressed them- 
selves in favor of independence on Jan- 
uary 1, 1962. 

The young nation, now 2 years old, is 
often pictured as a romantic South Sea 
island area where nature supplies most 
of the simple needs of the people with a 
minimum of effort. But the Western 
Samoans know that although the islands 
are endowed generously with beauty and 
a favorable climate, these are not enough 
to face the reality and demands of 
independence. 

The nation’s population, now about 
150,000, is increasing rapidly. The rate 
of growth is among the world’s highest. 
The average annual cash income is less 
than 830 a person. While it is true that 
cash requirements are not extensive in 
this South Sea island society, the needs 
are still greater than the income. 

The economy is based on tropical agri- 
culture. The three chief products are 
copra, cocoa, and bananas, and all three 
are threatened in varying degrees by dis- 
eases, typhoons, and other problems. 
New food and export crops are needed 
to provide for the growing population, 
but further land development is, of 
course, limited. 

It is also true that there are only a 
few leaders of real competence among the 
western Samoans, although there may be 
some in the making. Very few have had 
the training or the education to prepare 
them to handle the problems of govern- 
ment. New Zealand must, to an extent, 
accept responsibility for this state of af- 
fairs. In carrying out its mandate New 
Zealand's biggest fault was its failure 
to give the Samoans technical and ad- 
ministrative training. On the other 
hand, New Zealand has much on the 
credit side; it showed a remarkable will- 
ingness to grant the people of western 
Samoa independence at an early stage; 
and it has given the Samoans consider- 
able financial benefits. New Zealand is 
contributing $225,000 a year toward edu- 
cational development in western Samoa. 
As an independence gift, New Zealand 
also donated assistance to strengthen the 
administrative system at a cost of $125,- 
000 a year for 5 years. 

Western Samoa, unlike many newly 
independent countries, has not sought 
to establish many diplomatic posts over- 
seas. It has realized that it not only 
would be an expensive undertaking, but 
that it would also divert talent abroad 
just when it is most needed at home. 
Western Samoa’s foreign affairs are han- 
died through New Zealand diplomatic 
missions. 

For the present the Polynesian state 
does not propose to join the United Na- 
tions, although it has become a member 
of the United Nations’ Economic Com- 
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mission for Asia and the Far East— 
ECAFE. The step has made western 
Samoa eligible for assistance from the 
agency. 

The question of joining the British 
Commonwealth has also been put aside 
for the moment by western Samoa. For 
the time being the Commonwealth coun- 
tries are treating the new state more or 
less as if it were a member. 

Modern western Samoa is working 
hard today to make itself an effective 
and responsible member of the world 
community. The progress of the first 
Polynesian state of the 20th century 
meanwhile is being watched closely by 
other island groups in the Pacific that 
are approaching independence. 


Hatred Pulls Triggers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an excellent editorial by Mr. 
George W. Hess in the St. Helens (Oreg.) 
Sentinel Mist entitled “Hatred Pulls 
Triggers.” This is very timely in view 
of the fact that the Congress is currently 
considering regulation of firearms: 

HATRED PULLS TRIGGERS 


Assassination of President John F. Ken- 
nedy with a cheap but deadly mail-order rifie 
turned national attention toward the easy 
availability of firearms to irresponsible per- 
sons in this country. 

It engendered a wave of emotional and 
sometimes almost hysterical clamor for 
tighter controls on purchase, possession, and 
use of guns. There even were some sugges- 
tions for abridgement of the constitutionally 
poren right of every law-abiding citizen 

keep and bear arms. 

Now that the period of national mourning 
has ended, and with it the bitterest pangs of 
poignant national grief at losing a respected 
leader, it is time to review the firearm aspect 
of the tragedy from a calmer perspective. 

In the first place, banning firearms because 
a fanatic used a gun to murder a President is 
like outlawing automobiles because more 
than 30,000 persons are killed in car wrecks 
every year. It is attacking the effect rather 
than the cause. 

Stronger legislation to curtail sale of weap- 
ons to persons who have been convicted of 
a crime of violence, fugitives from fustice, 
mental incompetents and other social unde- 
sirables would be some help in curbing mis- 
use of firearms. However, in the long run 
its main result would be merely to increase 
the cost to furtive purchasers of guns for 
illicit use. 

Much stiffer penalties for use of a danger- 
ous weapon in the commission of a crime 
would be a stronger deterrent to illegal util- 
ization of firearms. Great Britain has such 
laws, so stringent that it has been found un- 
necessary to arm her uniformed policemen 
with anything more potent than a club. 

Again such regulation bears little relation- 
ship to a gun used for political murder. The 
head of the Secret Service has said there is 
no sure way to protect a leader from a pa- 
tient, intelligent, and determined would-be 
assassin armed with a high-powered rifle. 
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The relative simplicity and ease with which 
President Kennedy was killed, apparently by 
a social misfit without accomplices bears 
this out. 

Instead of melting its arsenal of privately 
owned guns, the United States must find 
means to uproot the myriad big and tiny 
plots blossoming into a great vineyard of 
hate in the Nation. The real cause is philo- 
sophic, not materialistic, in the pulling of 
triggers in Dallas, across the South, and even 
at Ford’s Theater a century ago. 

In a land where hatred for constitutional 
authority, for Negro, Catholic, Jew, police- 
man, Yankee, businessman, union member, 
Protestant, Puerto Rican, or politician is 
nurtured by parents and taught to children 
generation by generation, the elimination of 
triggers will not stay the assassin’s hand. 


Milwaukee Steamfitter, Professor, Cite 
Need for Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for the tax cut contained in the 
administration’s tax reduction-reform 
legislation, now pending in the other 
body, was dramatically pointed up in an 
article which appeared in the January 
1964 issue of the United Auto Workers’ 
UAW Solidarity newspaper. 

It tells the story of Marion Matyasz, 
a 37-year-old father of four and a 
steamfitter at American Motors Corp., 
in Milwaukee and how a tax cut would 
benefit him and thousands of other 
American workers like him. 

The article also cites the views on the 
tax cut of Matyasz’s fellow Milwaukeean, 
Prof. Robert J. Barr, chairman of the 
economics department at Marquette Uni- 
versity. Professor Barr believes that a 
tax reduction would substantially aid 
the economy and increase employment. 

I commend this interesting and in- 
formative article to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

Ax Income Tax Cur Now WILL HELP CREATE 
Jors 

In Marion Matyasz’s 1960 Rambler Am- 
bassador, it’s a 12-minute drive from the 
American Motors plant to his home at 1623 
Belleview on Milwaukee’s northeast side. 

“Another $4,000 and she’s all ours,” Marion 
said for the third time. He was standing in 
snow looking up toward his seven-room 
frame house. 

She's probably 50 years old already," he 
added. : 

When you ask a fellow what he'd do if he 
had a little extra income every year, there's 
a good chance he'll think quickly about the 
mortgage. 

All the way from the plant, Marion's con- 
versation kept swinging back to crowded, 
aging Belleview Place—a big-city street on 
which his youngsters were growing up, along 
which his wife walked to the supermarket 
and which, in late December, looked clean 
with snow. 

Marion Matyasz, 37, father of four, UAW 
member and steamfitter at American Motors, 
had been talking about what he and his 
family could do if their income taxes were 
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cut, as President Kennedy, and now Presi- 
dent Johnson, thought they should be. 

“We're all in the same boat, kind of,” Mar- 
ion said. “We've talked about the tax cut 
at the shop and everybody figures a hundred 
ways to spend the extra money.” 

This would confound some of the conserv- 
atives in and around Government who claim 
families would salt away a good percentage 
of what they might save in taxes. 

“What no one at the shop can figure is: 
Why is it taking so long to get taxes cut? 
They've been debating it in Washington for 
almost a year.” 

Marion’s right: the proposal to reduce 
taxes paid by all income-tax paying fam- 
ilies has been talked about, written about 
and examined from all angles, by experts 
and those who parade as experts. 

Yet the U.S. Senate hasn't been allowed 
to vote on the proposal because Virginia 
Senator Harry ByrD insists Government 
spending must drop in an amount at least 
equal to the total cut in income taxes. Such 
a cut in Government outlays, of course, would 
wipe out the effects of the tax cut. 

And so liberals and conservatives in Gov- 
ernment have been locked over a question 
of economics. Liberals say: more family 
purchasing power will create more demand, 
thus more jobs. Conservatives (while de- 
manding more tax relief for business) never- 
theless say: Government spending must be 
reduced if income taxes are reduced, other- 
wise inflation will set in. 

The Mberal’s reply: but if Marion Matyasz 
and all other people who benefit from a tax 
reduction spend that money, new jobs will 
be created, business will be stimulated— 
and Government eventually will get back 
more in revenue than it released by cutting 
taxes in the first place. 

So Marion Matyasz is an important young 
man, in more ways than one. His spending 
can prove the liberals right. 

The tax-cut proposal would free an extra 
$8 billion for family spending. 

The Matyasz family's share would be more 
than $100 a year. 

“Itd be nice to guarantee the wife and 
kids a little vacation next summer,” Marion 
threw in as a late thought on how he'd 
spend his share.“ 

Apart from the economics involved, there 
are a few moral considerations such as: giv- 
ing families a chance to meet more of their 
needs. Such as: trying to use the powerful 
taxing system to create more jobs. 

Marion Matyasz may not realize it but 
he’s among the elite of the 10 million Ameri- 
cans who work in manufacturing industries. 

He's a skilled tradesman earning $3.30 an 
hour and yet: 

He's given up bowling to help meet fam- 
ily expenses. 

He's “getting hemmed in“ by medical ex- 


penses. 

“A nicer home“ keeps getting further 
away. 

Fully employed most of the past 10 years, 
Marion has no complaints. In fact, he con- 
siders himself lucky. 

if he readily could use more dollars to 
meet his family’s needs, imagine how much 
more lesser-paid workers need help. 

“We're now saving around 6150 a year,” 
Marion sald, looking quickly at his wife, 
Marcella, who keeps the family budget. She 
nodded. 

“That's crisis money—or new home mon- 
ey. Whichever comes first,” Mrs. Matyasz 
said, 

“Like I said, we're not complaining. 
know a lot of guys who aren't as lucky as w. 
are. I wish they were. 

_ “If you have to tell people how much I 
owe on the house, how I have to 
television set before it'll work and if 
have to say we're living in a part of 
that isn't the suburbs, if you have 
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all these things to prove that a guy even as 
well off as I am could really use a hundred 
more dollars a year—then say it.” 

Give Marion Matyasz and his family $100 
more a year to spend and there’s a good 
chance that a recession can be avoided in 
1964. 

Deny the Matyasz family and millions like 
them this additional purchasing power and 
1964 could see the Nation's employment level 
drop off seriously. 

That's the opinion of Prof. Robert J. Barr, 
chairman of the economics department of 
Marquette University, considering the - 
tance of income tax-cut proposals now await- 
ing action in Congress, 

Professor Barr has never met Marion Mat- 
yasz—but by now he knows his story. Marion 
might be surprised to know that he could 
be the subject of discussion in economics 
classes conducted by Professor Barr as the 
Milwaukee economist tries to make a very 
important point to his students: 

“This country needs a tax cut now, to 
stimulate the economy, to create the greater 
business activity which, in turn, could create 
new employment—all of which would gener- 
ate new revenues for government.” 

Professor Barr has been at Marquette since 
1937. He came here from the University of 
Toledo. Canadian-born, he considers him- 
self a conservative in economics, a self- 
rating which doubtless would surprise Mil- 
waukee’s liberal community. 

Professor Barr is worried today. 

“We can’t expect the e industry 
to keep having record sales years. When 
the peer falters, the steel industry and all 
related industries will falter. 

“We should be concerned about the home 
construction industry because it seems to 
have extended itself beyond the capacity of 
people's ability to buy.” 

And Professor Barr worries about this fact: 
The rate of unemployment stays high de- 
spite the general look of prosperity. 

He favors the income tax-cut proposal as 
one quick move that will add new zest to our 


economy, 

He would also like to see Government in- 
crease its spending rather than decrease it. 

“Unfortunately, the influence of govern- 
ment hasn't been allowed to bear fully on 
the economic problems we face,” he said. 

If spending generates business activity and 
assures high employment, then the benefits 
of increased private spending (by individuals 
and business) shouldn't be cancelled out by 
curbing the Government's role as a spender, 
he continued, 

“I hope our autoworker friend, Marion 
Matyasz, gets his income tax reduction soon,” 
Professor Barr said. “And by that I mean 
all American families. 

“I'm sure they will prove, by spending to 
meet thelr needs, that as a nation we can 
do more than just hope for better times.” 


The Bright and Challenging Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr, Speaker, 
cently the chamber of commerce at Rock 
Hill, S. C., was privileged to have pre- 
sented to them an address by one of the 
great industrial and transportation lead- 
ers of our country, Mr. D. W. Brosnan, 
president of the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem. Rather than try to add to the 
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magnificence of his remarks by comment. 
I include as part of my remarks Presi- 
dent Brosnan’s challenging address: 
TRR BRIGHT AND CHALLENGING FUTURE 
(Address by D. W. Brosnan, president, South- 
ern Railway ag do before the chamber of 

commerce, Rock Hill, S. C., November 12, 

1963) 

According to your local history, Rock Hill's 
first building lots were laid out in 1851 and 
your city began to have a future. It came 
to have that future only because another 
already existing and thriving community and 
its citizens lacked the vision to understand 
what a railrond could mean for them. They 
rejected the future. Here is what happened: 

A railroad had been begun in 1847 to con- 
nect the cities of Charlotte and Columbia. 
Opposition developed to having the railroad 
run through an existing town, and it was 
necessary to lay out a new route which 
traversed what were then virgin forests and 
some cultivated land in this general area. 
The town that turned down the railroad is 
not much larger today than it was in 1847. 

A gift of land from a supporter of the new 
railroad led to the present site of Rock Hill 
being used as a supply depot and place of 
residence for workers building the Charlotte 
& South Carolina Railroad. Rock Hill was 
on its way. It was later to have another 
railroad built through it—ambitiously named 
the Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago. This 
railroad and the Charlotte & South Carolina 
are now part of Southern Rallway. 

You are heirs of the faith and judgment 
of those men of more than a century ago 
who recognized that railroads could bring 
new meaning into the lives and fortunes of 
residents of this great State of South Caro- 
lina. Rock Hill exists as proof they were 
right. They were right in their time. If 
you doubt at all they were also right for your 
time, try to imagine Rock Hill without rall- 
road service. 

All the prosperity you have—the growth 
that has occurred and is still to occur—is 


in your economy 
but it still remains true in this country today 
that no important industrial center—large 
or small—exlsts where there is no railroad. 

I am not here tonight to attack highway 
carriers or barge lines. As a matter of fact, 
I approve of them if for no other reason than 
that they provide competitive forces in trans- 
portation that keep railroads trying to im- 
prove on what they have to offer the public. 
Monopoly never has the right answers to im- 
Proving services and products and lowering 
prices for people. Competition does, and 
we would all be very much better off if that, 
truth were fully recognized in the laws 
regulating railroads, laws which unneces- 
@arily limit competition. 

Whatever limits competition in transporta- 
tion adds to the costs American industry 
must include in prices it charges eee ee 
both domestic and foreign. 
CCC 
determining factor in the success or failure 
of any given industry. 

Competition in transportation is impera- 
tive if any industry is to be well served at 
lowest prices in its own competitive strug- 
gles. Great emphasis is placed nowadays 
upon American efforts to penetrate foreign 
markets with American goods. Equally, 
there is great concern about the ability of 
American industry to meet competition in 
domestic markets from foreign-made prod- 
ucts. Whether goods are intended for ex- 
port or are to be sold here in competition 
with imported products, waste anywhere in 
the production cycle cannot be tolerated if 
success is to be achieved. 
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South Carolina, for example, knows about 
the effect of forelgn competition in the tex- 
tile products markets of this country and 
in the sale of American textiles abroad. 
You and I understand that many factors 
are involved and I do not suggest that a re- 
“duction in transportation costs can by itself 
remedy present difficulties. But this much 
is sure. Any reduction in the costs of trans- 
portation from raw materials sources through 
processing, handling and distribution to fi- 
nal markets can help relieve the cost-price 
squeeze in the textile industry and all other 
industries. 

On Southern Railway we know it is good 
business to try to lower the prices we must 
charge customers. More than this, we think 
we have a moral obligation to try to help 
people save money on transportation. Every 
penny Southern makes is earned in the 
South and this demands much of us. Our 
fortunes are tied directly to the South's 
present economic welfare and to the agri- 
cultural, industrial and business growth the 
South will make in future years. We intend 
to continue to do our share to encourage 
growth. 


Southern Railway has been an active build- 
er of the South since 1894 when the present 
company was formed, It has willingly as- 
sumed the obligations of encouraging agri- 
cultural and industrial growth. No other 
mode of transportation except your rail- 
roads dedicates any substantial part of its 
income and management talent to such 
purposes. We have never been economic 
parasites. 

Industry needs and must have railroad 
service. Proof of this can be found that 
just within the past 10 years about 3,500 
firms have built new plants or warehouses 
or substantially expanded existing ones along 
Southern Railway System lines alone. 

About one-tenth of these, or 345 to be 
exact, have been in South Carolina. They 
represent a total investment of $418 million 
and. furnish employment at good wages to 
about 35,000 people in South Carolina. 
About 20 percent of the spending for in- 


hard to understand why Rock Hill has grown 
and far more than doubled in population. 
Southern works cooperatively with local 


There’s a great challenge—actually hun- 
dreds of different challenges—in meeting 
such an obligation. Often we must ignore 
tradition and break new ground. Spurring 
us on is the knowledge that our success as a 
railroad is measured strictly in terms of our 
usefulness to people and our ability to save 
them money. 

I've time tonight to talk of only one such 
instance. The way in which we worked it 
out will contribute enormously to the future 
of the South as a whole and will have a very 
favorable economic impact in Rock Hill. 
This can amount to millions of dollars of new 
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income annually in the trading territory of 
which you are the center. 

Several years ago we took a long hard 8 
at the grain traffic we were 
Southern. More particularly we took a iong 
hard look at the traffic we weren't handling. 
A study was begun of ways to get grain traffic 
into railroad. cars. We learned that unregu- 
lated itinerant highway truckers were our 
principal competitors. Our job would be to 
develop services, equipment, and pricing that 
would match or better what our competi- 
tion was doing. 

Before we were through we had broken new 
ground in a number of fields. We. needed 
huge, lightweight, cost-saving cars to han- 
dle grain in large loads. There weren't any 
to be had. So we designed them ourselves 
and had them. built. Our design called for 
the use of aluminum. No railroad car 
builder was experienced in using aluminum, 
and we had to go to the aircraft industry for 
advice. We got it and the cars were built— 
more than $13 million worth of cars for 
hauling grain. 

That was only a beginning. We worked 
out details for using these cars that would let 
us offer the lowest possible prices to cus- 
tomers. Prices had to be low to meet com- 
petition. We found we could offer prices 
that would return us a handsome profit 
although we reduced our rates an average of 
60 percent to bring grain in bulk from the 
grain-surplus Midwest into the Southeast 
which raises only a small part of the grain 
it consumes. Savings throughout the 
South as a result of the rates will be be- 
tween $35 and $40 million a year just on the 
grain presently shipped into the South from 
other parts of the country. A Clemson 
agricultural economist estimates South 
Carolina’s savings at from $3 to $4 million a 
year on present grain usage alone. 

It took about 22 months before we could 
put the rates into effect and they really 
aren't safely in effect yet. Extended Inter- 
state Commerce Commission hearings and 
lawsuits brought in the Federal courts by 
opponents to the rates—none of whom must 
have their rates approved either in waterway 
or highway movements—held up the savings 
to you and others in the South. Then the 
100 decided it wanted to protect the barge 
operators on the Tennessee River who carry 
grain at any price they choose. The Com- 
mission sald Southern would have to increase 
the low rates by 16 percent to protect Ten- 
nessee River 

Southern doesn't want the increase, Our 
present low price is a proper one. In fact, 
the increase will cause us to lose business we 
are now getting. The increased rate ordered 
by the ICC would not be a sufficiently com- 
petitive one to attract business. This would 
be bad for us. But it will be even worse for 


u. 

What the Commission has done is to 
discriminate every inland city and 
town in the South, telling them, in effect, 
that they are second-class places that have 
no right to the same low freight rates as 
towns and cities that are located on rivers. 
If the Commission’s action which we are 
fighting in the Federal courts is allowed to 
stand, Rock Hill and York County will lose 
millions of dollars annually. Here's why: 

You lie in the center of an important but 
psa 5 eee livestock and beef 
cattle on. e of the things holding u 
further development is that it costs oo 
much to import the feed grains needed to 
finish off the beef cattle into high-class mar- 
Ketable animals. Today the 
with 16 percent of the population of the 
country, only feeds out 3 percent of the 
finished beef. Additionally, the Southeast 
consumes, each year, 1 billion pounds more 
beef and 1 billion pounds more pork than it 
produces. 

South Carolina itself consumes 119 mil- 
lion pounds more beef than it produces, 110 
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million pounds more pork than it produces, 
and 11 million pounds more chickens than 
it produces. As you can see, it will be of 
great economic importance for South Car- 
olina to be able to raise what it consumes in 
these food categories. High grain freight 
rates has been one of the important factors 
in retarding this development. 

As things are today, the entire Southeast 
produces only a fractional part of the beef 
and pork its people consume. Studies by 
agricultural economists indicate that just 
closing the present gap between production 
and consumption can mean a billion dollars 
a year to the Southeast in additional income 
from livestock, meat processing, and asso- 
clated industries. A very substantial share 
of.this added income—amounting to many 
millions annually—would be generated right 
here in York County and in the Rock Hill 
8 territory. I know you could use 
t 

Southern is going to help you get this 
additional income. For example, earlier this 
year we created a new department on our 
railway with the sole responsibility that of 
serving and furthering the growth of agri- 
business in the areas we serve in the South. 
The head of this department, with the title 
of manager, Agri-Business Services, ts John 
Duncan, a successful Georgia farmer and for- 
mer president of the Georgia Farm Bureau 
Federation. He recently was Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, U.S. Government, which 
post he resigned to come with Southern. 

South Carolina’s importance in this pro- 
gram was given recognition several weeks 
ago through the appointment of Heyward N. 


lina under competitively low freight rates 
that will help build the agri-business of the 
State. 

You are entitled to the best low prices we 
can generate for you. Southern intends that 
you shall have these to the full extent of its 


Congress has legislation be- 
fore it in the form of bills Nos. S. 1061 in the 
Senate and H.R, 4700 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that will cure this. They should 
be passed to let all common carriers compete 
on more nearly equal terms for your business. 
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Their passage will mean savings of billions 
of dollars a year for the American people 


you want these bills passed. They are im- 
portant to every person, every industry, every 
farmowner in South Carolina. 

Rock Hill and Southern have a bright and 
challe future. Our partnership which 
SS ee g Se ee er 
on the threshold of an even greater future 
That's why I urge you to help us to extend 
our usefulness. We will all benefit if you do 
your part and demand that we be free to 
serve you with our best low prices. Always 
remember that you are saving your money 
when railroads lower prices. 


Sister Carries on Brother’s Work in 
Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on this opening day of a new session of 
the Congress of the United States, I am 
expressing for all the people of the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of Illinois our 
heartfelt good wishes to Miss Elena Rad- 
ley in the work of dedication she is 
undertaking to carry on the unfinished 
business of her fallen brother. Our 
thoughts and our prayers will be with 
her. 

Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent I 
am extending my remarks to include the 
following news article from the Chicago 
Sun-Times of January 5, 1964: 

From the Chicago Sun-Times, Jan. 5, 1964] 
ELENA RADLEY’S GOAL: SHE'LL CARRY ON DEAD 
BROTHER'S TASK IN COLOMBIA 

Elena Radley's brother, Lawrence, 23, died 
while serving in the Peace Corps. He was in 
a DC-3 that crashed in the Colombian jungle 
on April 22, 1962, killing 30 persons. 

The young Chicagoan was one of the first 
two Peace Corps members to die on assign- 
ment. He was honored by the city council 
and a Peace Corps training camp was named 
for him as a memorial, 

Now dark-haired Elena, a resolute girl of 
21, is out to create a greater memorial to her 
brother's name—a memorial of continuing 
service. She is goling to Colombia for the 
Corps just as he did. 

SHE'LL CARRY ON 

Interviewed in her home at 2915 East 77th, 
Elena said; “I'll tell you one thing. I have 
a tremendous desire to work with the Co- 
lombian people. because my brother loved 
them so much. 

“They were warmhearted and responded to 
him so well. He thought they were wonder- 
ful. That's why I want to go.” 

Elena will be working on an educational 
television project to tackle the country’s 
illiteracy and general education problems. 

“It is work my brother would have loved,” 
she said. Lawrence had a degree in journal- 
ism from the University of Illinois and had 
submitted plans for filming a Colombian 
community development project a few days 
before he died. 

FUND SET UP 

A fund was set up by Field Enterprises 
Educational Corp. in his name to finance a 
program for producing visual aids and film 
strips to be used by Peace Corps instructors. 
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The youth's father, Albert Radley, is 
regional sales manager for Field Enterprises 
Educational Corp., publishers of World Book 
Encyclopedia. 

“My brother had hoped to accomplish s lot 
in Colombia but, unfortunately, he couldn't.“ 
she said. “So I want to work doubly hard.” 


A UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 


Elena is a graduate of South Shore High 
School and the University of Michigan, where 
she majored in American studies. 

She first decided to join the Peace Corps 
when she heard the late President John F. 
Kennedy speak of it at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and asked to go to Colombia after her 
brother died. 

She trained for the Corps in New Mexico, 
where she lived in small villages and taught 
Spanish-speaking children with the aid of 
the University of New Mexico's educational 
television station. 


The Good Life of Herbert H. Lehman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


\ OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article appearing in the Detroit Jew- 
ish News of Friday, December 27, 1963, 
by the distinguished editor and publisher 
of that fine newspaper, Mr. Philip Slo- 
movitz, entitled “The Good Life of Her- 
bert H. Lehman.” 

This excellent article sets forth very 
well the reasons why this distinguished 
public servant, former Governor of New 
York, long term U.S. Senator, and be- 
loved fighter for deserving and humani- 
tarian causes, was so much held in the 
affection of all Americans everywhere. 
His great humanity, rich contribution 
to the welfare of the American people, 
and dedication to the public welfare will 
long be remembered. 

From the Detroit Jewish News, Dec. 27, 1963] 
THe Goop Lire or HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
(By Philip Slomovitz) 

Herbert H. Lehman lived a good life. He 
served his country and his faith well. In 
the final actions of his life, as evidenced by 
the bequests totaling $815,000, recorded in 
his will, he continued the generosity that 
marked his lifetime activities. 

What a great lesson Is left by this prince 
among men to the generations that follow 
him. He had never forgotten the less af- 
fluent, and his bequests are an admonition 
to all his contemporariés not to permit a day 
to pass, even by those in the best of health 
and much younger than he was when he was 
called to the Great Beyond, until they have 
prepared their final testaments and in them 
made certain that worthy causes are pro- 
vided for. 

Too many us think of these things 
when it is too late. Herbert H. Lehman was 
never forgetful. Of him it may well be said 
that he lived well and therefore he died 
with glory attested to his name. 

A great biography was written of him by 
this country’s most eminent historian, Alan 
Nevins. It was published early this year by 
Charles Scribner's Sons and was a best seller 
for many months. 

Mr. Lehman liked our review of that biog- 
raphy and he commented on it in three un- 
solicited letters to this reviewer. Because 
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that review contained several references to 
unique aspects in the career of the great 
American Jewish personality, some portions 
of it are offered here anew: 

In “Herbert Lehman and His Era,” Allan 
Nevins, Pulitzer Prize winner for biograph- 
ical writing, relates the interesting story of 
this noted leader's life. Mr. Lehman, former 
Governor of New York and later the Empire 
State's U.S. Senator, is equally the fearless 
spokesman for Jewry, and as such also he 
is portrayed in this impressive biography. 

Nevins traced the background of the Leh- 
mans to the arrival in Montgomery, Ala., 
from Bavaria, of Herbert's father, Mayer. 
The biographer correctly points out that no 
student of southern history needs to be told 
that from early colonial days Jewish families 
of intellect, culture, and character enriched 
the life of the section.” He then mentions 
noted Jews who became prominent in the 
South. 

The story of the elder Lehman and his 
brothers, which commenced with the mer- 
cantile business in Montgomery, continues 
in New York, where the brothers opened an 
office in 1858. They retained their southern 
interests, and Mayer was one of the ardent 
supporters of the Confederate cause. 

Herbert, Mayer’s eighth and last child, was 
born March 28, 1878. He grew up in an en- 
vironment of pride in the Jewish heritage 
and faith, of a deep interest in Temple 
Emanu-El, and other Jewish institutions. 

With his brother, Irving, Herbert shared 
many interests, including the Jewish, and 
the family’s traditional observances, especi- 
ally at the Passover Seder, are noted, Here 
is an interesting historical note in relation 
to the Lehmans and the New York of their 
time: 

“Everywhere in that part of Manhattan 
were scattered Jewish households, many of 
which looked to Temple Emanu-El as their 
religious citadel. Its rabbi, the learned Gus- 
tav Gottheil, was a towering figure in moral 
and spiritual influence. Born and educated 
in Prussia, he had served in the Berlin Re- 
form Synagogue before he was called to a 
13-year pastorate in Manchester. Exposure 
to the best English liberal thought had 
helped prepare him for an assistantship to 
Samuel Adler, who had become rabbi of 
Temple Emanu-El shortly before the Civil 
War. Gotthell in 1874 was chosen head of 
the congregation, over which he was des- 
tined to preside for almost a quarter cen- 
tury. Even the orthodox Jews of the city, 
who at first disliked his heterodox ideas, 
were charmed by his geniality, generosity, 
and in later years his Zionist leanings.” 

It was in such an environment that Her- 
bert H. Lehman grew up. It was in the era 
of the Strauses and the Seligmans and the 
Schiffs and the Guggenheims—in an era 
when Jews emerged as the greatest philan- 
thropists in the land. 

Lehman rose to leadership in Jewish ranks 
as well as in American politics. He became a 
leader of JDC in the 1920's. He came in con- 
tact with the refugee and displaced persons 
problem as head of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 

He was not without his experiences with 
anti-Semites. He had an early experience, 
in Wurzburg in 1867, when he and one of 
his sisters encountered Prussian officers who 
marched straight forward and crowded the 
young girl into the gutter. “I was mad 
enough to fight the whole German Army,” 
he said later, and his biographer writes: “It 
is significant that although he learned to 
speak German fairly well, he quickly forgot 
it. German had been the language of Tem- 
ple Emanu-El until the early 1880's, but with 
few exceptions, the Jews of central Man- 
hattan had no love for Germany.” 

Nevins relates here the experience of Jos- 
eph Seligman who, as a Jew, was denied stay 
in a Saratoga Springs Hotel. The episode, he 
relates, brought a strong eulogy for Jews 
from Henry Ward Beecher, The offenders 
soon went bankrupt and Saratoga hotels 
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were opened to Jews. Nevins relates that 
Seligman was a friend of President Grant 
who offered to make him Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. 

Anti-Semitic occurrences in Russia and 
Romania and the later Hitlerite events are 
recalled in evaluating Lehman's relief efforts 
in association after World War I with Her- 
bert Hoover and in later decades. 

Nevins credits Lehman with an under- 
standing of the values of the Yiddish the- 
ater and the Yiddish press, although he did 
not know Yiddish. “The great voting pop- 
ulation of the Lower East Side,” Nevins 
writes, p. steadily outward (the Yid- 
dish-speaking element being highly mobile) 
was soon to form a special political body; for 
though Jews seldom voted as Jews, they did 
vote with a pervasive intelligence, liberalism, 
and faith in ethnic democracy. This po- 
litical body was to prove vital to Herbert 
Lehman's career.” 

Lehman's friendship for Alfred A. Smith, 
his close ties with the Roosevelts, his work 
with many of the liberal political elements 
in New York, comprise some of the most val- 
uable and descriptive portions of the Nevins 

And there also was strong af- 
finity for the movements that assisted in Is- 
rael's unbuilding. 

Nevins described the Lehmans’ visit in 
Israel at the invitation of David Ben-Gurion, 
their special Interest in Hadassah activities 
and in the Weizmann Institute. Recalling 
this visit to Israel in 1949, Nevins writes: 

“He and Mrs. Lehman had taken a refugee 
steamer from Marseilles, the Negbah, full 
of Jewish immigrants; a little vessel of 5,000 
tons, but well appointed, Recalling that 
when they were in the executive mansion in 
Albany they had always kept a stock of 
lollipops for the neighborhood children who 
liked to run in, by a sudden inspiration 
they carried two large cannisters of candies 

. Lehman filled his pockets when he 
went on deck, and by the second day he 
was ‘Uncle Lollipop’ to all the youngsters 
in the vessel. Since this trip he has main- 
tained a close Interest in the Weizmann In- 
stitute, the Hebrew University, and the Tech- 
nion in Haifa, He became chairman of the 
board of overseers of the Jewish Theological 

He has had time to resume his 
early interest in the Henry Street Settlement, 
where he and Mrs, Lehman erected a build- 
ing, ‘Pete’s House,’ in memory of the son 
lost in the war. A list of the organizations 


‘uncritical, although he emphatically repro- 
bated Irgun and Stern Gang crimes and told 
Ben-Gurion to his face that he was flagrantly 
wrong in suggesting that American Jews 
had a duty to join the ingathering of the 
race. He had refused to the last to become 
a Zionist, but once the new nation was born 
he accepted the fait accompli and supported 
its growth. 

Nevins caught the spirit of Lehman’s Jew- 


tus Such.” 
It is the battle that Lehman conducted 


The Lehmans created an ingenious attrac- 
tion for youngsters of New York (the Leh- 
man Zoo for Children in Central Park, New 
York City). Nevins stated in the closing 
paragraphs of his deeply moving biography: 
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“For a long time the Lehmans, when in 
town, visited the place daily. They had mo- 
ments when the satisfaction of this creation 
seemed more immediate than all the achieve- 
ments of city affairs, of UNRRA, and of the 
senatorial years. 

“A quietly touching expression of general 
gratitude, indeed, was visible to the obser- 
vant In the years. Throughout the city no 
figure was better known than Lehman’s or 
evoked a more spontaneous manifestation of 
popular respect. When he alighted from his 
ear in lower Manhattan elderly Jewish 
watchers could be seen pausing and mur- 
muring cheerfully to each other, "He looks 
strong,’ or solicitiously, He doesn’t look sO 
well today! Most New Yorkers had ceased 
to wear headgear except in the bleakest 
weather, but as he walked slowly along the 
street what hats there were came off in a 
gesture that had hardly been seen since 
Peter Cooper’s day. At public meetings it 
was noted that people—especially the older 
people—would lean out as he passed down 
the aisle and touch his sleeve, as if they 
thought that this garment would shed some 
virtue, If he went to the theater the inter- 
mission between acts would bring one or 
several strangers to his seat: ‘I Just wanted 
to say, Mr. Lehman, how much I admire you.” 
He ran a daily gamut of such tokens of ap- 
preciation and deference; and in Al Smith’s 
phrase, they were from the heart.“ 

They are all well earned encomia. The 
brilliant Nevins biography proves it. 


From the Detroit Jewish News, Dec. 27, 1963 


RABBI LERMAN’S JF.K, TRIBUTE INSERTED IN 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The address that was delivered by Rabbi 
Moses Lehrman in tribute to President Ken- 
nedy, at the spontaneously gathered memo- 
rial service at Congregation B'nai Moshe, has 
been inserted in its entirety in thë CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Congressman JoHN D. DINGELL included 
the speech with a complimentary -reference 
to Rabbi Lehrman. 

The B’nai Moshe service, held on Monday, 
November 25, the day of the funeral of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, drew, on speedy notice, more 
than 1,600 worshipers. 


National Association of Broadcasters 
Offers Rating Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the light of the recent investiga- 
tions by Congress into the radio-tele- 
vision ratings industry, I think it is very 
significant that the National Association 
of Broadcasters on December 20, 1963, 
handed down its proposed general cri- 
teria for the industry. This is the first 
concrete effort of the industry to regu- 
late itself rather than be subjected to 
government regulations. The need for 
control and reform in the rating field is 
necessary and the National Association 
of Broadcasters effort to have all rating 
firms subscribe to the code is a step in 
the right direction. 

I include in the Record a copy of an 
article from Broadcasting magazine of 
December 23, 1963, which sets forth the 
proposed criteria: 
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NAB Orrers Irs RATING STANDARDS—RATING 
Fmus Nero Avprr To Ger NAB BEAL or 
APPROVAL $ 


Proposed general criteria and standards of 
National Association of Broadcasters’ Ratings 
Council were in hands of rating services Fri- 
day, December 20, In covering letter, Donald 
McGannon of Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. 
(group W) and council chairman, said they 
were product of several revisions and redrafts. 

Specific standards tallored to individual 
services will be provided in future, he said- 
Rating firms will be required to subscribe to 
standards as condition for NAB seal of ap- 
proval based on independent audits of each 
service. 

There are 14 points under NAB’s general 
“ethical and operational” standards and 14 
so-called disclosure“ standards. Under 
ethical and operational standards, rating 
services would: 

Seck to control all forms of bias in all 
phases of research; open entire operation to 
audit. service; provide names of respondents 
to clients except those on permanent sample; 
“rigorous control” of sample; maintain for 
12 months records on all those who refused 
to keep diary and complete records on where 
placed; “strict quality control procedures 
shall be exercised on all cxternal and internal 
operations before, during and after survey"; 
verify field work, including spot checks of 
respondents; require interviews to certify 
that field work actually has been performed. 
and encourage fleldmen to report unusual 
cases of extreme data, such as TV set turned 
on for 24 straight hours or more, and keep 
records on disposition of such reports. 

Disclosure standards would require concise 
description in report of precise methodology 
used, including definition of sample, tech- 
nique, areas surveyed, periods when data 
obtained, known shortcomings and weigh- 
ing and adjustment factors; disclose to users 
omissions, errors or biases which are un- 
avoidable; clearly point out in each report 
deviations from standard operating proce- 
dure. 

Also, publish total number of attempted 
and usable interviews; clearly define geo- 
graphical areas of each report; include in 
report explanation of use of sample error 
with examples from report itself; clearly 
state all weighing or adjustment procedures 
in permanent records and make available to 
all users along with reasons for adjustments; 
indicate minimum number of sample returns 
required for valid report and normal sample 
return for each survey, and when report sam- 
ple is below normal but not below minimum. 

Each service would be charged with deter- 
mining if stations being surveyed engaged in 
‘“hypoing” or unusual promotional activities 
during rating period. This would include 
asking station for notarized statement as “to 
whether it Is or is not employing abnormal 
promotion devices“ and disclosure of replies. 
Each service would be required to publish 
“distorting influences“ on normal programs 
during survey period. 


Drama Demonstration Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most disturbing facts in modern 


‘American society is the increasing gap 


between our advantaged citizens and 
those who have suffered from economic 
and cultural disadvantages. The num- 
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bers of these disadvantaged have in- 
creased. The statistical evidence in 
terms of crime and delinquency is becom- 
ing all too evident. 

A group of concerned individuals and 
community organizations in San Fran- 
cisco have formed a grassroot committee 
working with and in a disadvantaged 
community in San Francisco. Among 
other programs pertaining to the moti- 
vational development and education of 
culturally deprived youth, a new pro- 
gram was created which may become 
significant nationally in terms of moti- 
vational and educational developments. 

Mrs. Irving Levy, working with the 
San Francisco Western Addition District 
Council, and as chairman of the Coun- 
cils Motivation for Youth Committee, 
prepared a new approach to the moti- 
vation and education of culturally dis- 
advantaged youth in junior high schools. 
Working with the San Francisco Unified 
School District and the United Commu- 
nity Fund a program was prepared to 
use drama as an instrument for teaching 
the unmotivated child in his subject 
matter in school. This proposal was to 
initiate the program on 2 demonstration 
basis, not only in school, but to continue 
drama and creative art programs in all 
of the recreational and group work agen- 
cies in the area surrounding the school so 
that the youth in the program would be 
assured of continuity in their lives. This 
program not only offers subject matter, 
but, equally, it offers vocational guidance 


but the chance to show it off to a variety 
of audiences including patients in hospi- 
tals, homes for the mentally retarded, 
and the aged. It makes the youth recog- 
nize they are learning something which 
will give them a skill as well as to feel 
that they are offering something to other 
people in the community. It also gives 
them something which will be of value 
in their leisure time all of their lives. 
In my mind, Mr. Speaker, this project 
is a startlingly good example of a crea- 


and various compensatory education pro- 
grams. 
Further details regarding the drama 


Council, 2501 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco. This bold and imaginative pro- 
gram is one, Mr. Speaker, I am sure a 
number of our colleagues would be quite 
interested in. 


Tax Credit: Lifesaver for Private 
Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
Government has provided tax credits to 
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encourage private home ownership and 
the purchase of industrial stocks because 
both benefit our Nation as a whole. Yet 
neither home or stock ownership is as 
important to the future well-being of the 
United States as an educated citizenry. 

The time has come for the Federal 
Government to acknowledge the impor- 
tance of higher education by extending 
a tax credit to students and their parents 
for expenses incurred at institutions of 
higher learning. 

For that reason, I have introduced H.R. 
5935, which would extend a tax credit for 
educational expenses. Many Members in 
both Houses of Congress have introduced 
measures with a similar purpose. 

The need for this type of legislation 
was explained recently in an article in 
the periodical, Our Sunday Visitor, en- 
titled Tax Credit/Lifesaver for Private 
Colleges.” The article was written by 
the Reverend Virgil C. Blum, 8.J., chair- 
man of the Political Science Department 
of Marquette University, Milwaukee, and 
a recognized authority on Federal aid to 
education. 

Because of the pertinent information 
on tax credit for educational expenses 
which the article contains, I commend 
the attention of my colleagues to it. 

The article follows: 

Tax CreDIT—LIPESAVER FOR PRIVATE COLLEGES 
(By Rev. Virgil C. Blum, S.J.) 

(Father Blum is head of the Department 
of Political Science of Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis. He has written and lectured 
extensively on tax justice for private 
schools.) 

The cost of going to college is soaring. 
And it will continue to soar. The cost of go- 
ing to a private college is in fact soaring 
out of sight Uke a Polaris missile. The sky- 
rocketing of tuition charges in private col- 
leges leaves most parents without a choice 
in the education of their children. In fact 
if they're not in the middle or upper income 
bracket, they're forced to send their children 
to State colleges. 

Many parents, however, want to send their 
sons and daughters to private institutions. 
But they are deeply concerned about the 
rapidly rising tuition charges in private col- 
leges. Their concern is clearly revealed by 
the questions asked me by two Milwaukee 
insurance salesmen. They are John Peterson 
and Paul Hamilton. Each is the father of 
five children, the oldest of whom is a senior 
in high school. 

Let me relate to you some of the more 
important questions they asked and my at- 
temps to answer them. 

1. Mr. Peterson. As you may know, Paul 
here plans to send his oldest son to Marquette 
University and I want to send mine to South- 
ern Methodist University. But with tuition 
soaring so rapidly in private schools, we don’t 
know whether we can afford it. What we 
would like to know is, do you think that 
tuition at MU and SMU will continue to rise? 

Answer. Yes, John, it will. Private col- 
leges and universities try to keep tuition as 
low as they can. In fact tuition covers only 
about half the full cost of education. But if 
private colleges are going to continue to do 
a good job of teaching, they must have a 
good faculty. You wouldn't want them to 
sacrifice quality to keep tuition down even 

ore. 


A good faculty costs a lot of money. This 
is true despite the fact that college instruc- 
tors are the poorest paid professional people 
in America. Then too it is becoming more 
and more costly to hire all the other people 
needed to run a college—staff people in the 
administration, library, maintenance, and in 
research laboratories, 
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COSTS STILL RISING 

All these things, to say nothing of the 
physical plant and facilities, make the run- 
ning of a college or university a high-cost 
Operation. These costs have risen sharply 
in the last decades, and they will continue 
to rise in the years ahead. Higher costs 
mean higher tuition in private schools. 

In 1930, for instance, a sample of 50 well- 
known private colleges and universities 
charged a tuition of $250. Today the tuition 
in these schools is nearly $1,200. During this 
period tuition in the Ivy League schools rose 
from $375 to $1,575. In many private schools 
tultion increases have been less sharp, rising 
to a median tuition in private institutions of 
about $800 in 1963. 

Tt is dificult to answer your question about 
tuition increases in the years ahead, John. 
But if the recent past ls any indication, we'd 
better hold our hats. From 1960 to 1962, tui- 
tion income in private institutions rose 34 
percent, without a significant Increase in 
student enrollment. All indications point 
to sharp tuition increases during the 1960's. 

2. Mr. Peterson. Private education has al- 
ready priced itself out of business for most 
parents. If tuition continues to rise sharply, 
only the rich will be able to send their chil- 
dren to private colleges. 


And it has 
been predicted that by 1975 less than 20 per- 
cent of our students will be in private insti- 
tutions. 

High-tuition private colleges find it ex- 
tremely difficult to compete with low-tultion, 
tax-supported State institutions. For ex- 


Hamilton. I can sympathize with 
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of Dlinois where tuition is only $170. Yet I 
see the problem of private education. In 


Answer. That's the problem, Paul. If pri- 
vate institutions raise their tuition to main- 


When colleges refuse to compromise their 
quality and charge tuition, they price them- 
selves beyond the reach of all but the rich. 


prospering, high-quality, lib- 
eral arts college. In 1956 it got a nev neigh- 
bor, the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
Downer's tuition is $1,200; UWM’s Is $236. 
Caught in this most difficult competitive 
situation, Downer painfully watched its stu- 
dents shift to UWM, until by the fall of 1963 
it had only 152 students. 
ROOM IN PRIVATE COLLEGES 
The inevitable happened. Milwaukee- 
Downer will close its doors in June 1964. 
Many Wisconsin students who might have 
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gone to Downer will now go to the State 
university. There it costs the taxpayer 
about 64.000 to supply facilities for each ad- 
ditional student, and at least $1,500 a year in 
educational costs for each student. 

Similar situations prevail in many sections 
of the country. While private colleges have 
empty classrooms, State institutions are ex- 
panding at great expense to accommodate 
the influx of students. In Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, while private schools have 5,500 

citizens are taxed to duplicate 
these unused facilities in public institutions. 

Public institutions are in a building boom 
to meet student needs, yet no fewer than 795 
accredited colleges and universities reported 
vacancies in the fall of 1963. Among these 
schools are some of the finest in the Nation. 

Moreover, there are no fewer than 456 4- 
year private liberal arts colleges with fewer 
than 1,000 students. Their average enroll- 
ment of full-time students is 545. With a 
modest expenditure of funds, these colleges 
could, under proper circumstances, double 
their enrollment, and thereby improve both 
the quality and efficiency of their educa- 
tional operations. 

4. Mr. HAMILTON. I guess Chancellor Kimp- 
ton is right. It's hard to market a product 
ata fair price when down the street someone 
is giving it away. 

Answer. How many Cadillacs do you think 
you'd sell at $4,800, Paul, if you were in com- 
petition with a State-owned and operated 
auto agency which sold Cadillacs at an 80 
percent discount? Not many. Milwaukee- 
Downer finds itself in the same kind of edu- 
cational market. While it is trying to sell 
its education product at $1,200 a year, UWM 


1975, perhaps not more than 4 percent of the 
students of the country will 

be attending private institutions.” 
5. Mr. Pererson. In view of the educa- 


“Diversity, 


higher education; we need precisely the kind 
of variety that public and private colleges 
provide. And if there develops a little com- 
petition between them, this also follows an 
old and valued American principle.” 


of business, yet, as the cost of education in- 
creases, they'll have to raise their tuition 
higher and higher, Is that right? 

Answer. Yes, higher tuition is inevitable. 
Most private schools do everything they can 
to keep tuition down as low as possible. 
They have organized nationwide fund rais- 
ing programs to meet their operating defi- 
cits, yet they are forced to raise their tuition 
charges. 

You know, John, that tuition in most pri- 
vate schools covers only about half of the 
full cost of education. Tuition at SMU is 
$900, yet the full cost of education is prob- 
ably about $1,600. This means that the 
school is giving everyone of its students a 
$700 subsidy. 
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TAX CREDIT PLAN 


7. Mr. HAMILTON. Do you have any posi- 
tive proposal to save our private colleges and 
universities, and to make it possible for John 
and me to send our sons and daughters to 
private schools? 

Answer. Yes, Paul, the tax-credit plan. 
Under this plan the Federal Government 
would permit parents to subtract a portion 
of tuition and fee charges from their income 
tax bill. If the Government were to grant 
a 30-percent tax credit on tuition and fees, 
for example, John could subtract 30 percent 
of the $900 tuition at SMU, or $270, from his 
tax bill. If his income tax bill is $1,000, he'd 
pay only $730. 

Dozens of bills providing for a 30-percent 
tax credit on tuition and fees have been in- 
troduced in Congress every year for the last 
10 years. The last spring a new kind of tax 
credit plan was proposed. While testifying 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, Mr. Roger Freeman, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, proposed a graduated tax credit on 
tuition and fees paid to institutions of higher 
education. The idea immediately caught fire 
in the U.S. Senate. 

B. Mr. HAMILTON. You mean Senators in- 
troduced bills which provide for a graduated 
tax credit on tuition and fees? 

Answer. That's right. Senators as far apart 
politically as GOLDWATER and HUMPHREY in- 
troduced bills based on Freeman's sliding tax 
credit formula. 

Let me give you HUMPHREY’S tax credit 
schedule, which differs only slightly from 
GotpwaTer’s. His bill (S. 1677) provides 
a 75-percent credit on the first $100 expended 
on tuition, fees, books, and supplies; a 40- 
percent credit on the next $400; a 30-percent 
credit on the next $500; and a 20-percent 
credit on the next $500. 

9. Mr, PETERSON. HUMPHREY'S plan sounds 
interesting and Intriguing to me. Just how 
would it work? 

Answer. Let me illustrate, John. But for 
the sake of simplicity, let's ignore the cost 
of books and supplies, and include fees un- 
der tuition. 

The first thing to note is that all parents 
would be alded by Humpurey’s tax credit 
plan. But those who send their children to 
tax-supported schools and low-tultion pri- 
vate schools would get greater help. If you 
were to send Fred to Wisconsin University 
where tuition is $236, you'd receive a $75 
credit on the first $100, and a $55 credit on 
the next $136, for a total of $130. 

If you were to send Fred to SMU where 
tuition is $900, you'd receive a $75 credit on 
the first $100, $160 on the next $400, and 
$120 on the next $400, for a total of $355. 

In out-of-pocket money, it 
you in tuition only $136 to send your son 
to UW, and only $545 to send him to SMU. 

10. Mr. Pererson. In terms of our finan- 
cially hard-pressed private colleges and uni- 
versities, the passage of the Humphrey bill 
would enable these institutions to raise tul- 
tion without pricing themselves out of busi- 
ness. 

Answer. You're right, John. Many private 
schools have already priced their product so 
high that, even in a scarce market, they 
have unsold space. Yet, despite this fact, 
tuition increases are inevitabie. And with 
every tuition increase, the children of an- 
other socioeconomic segment of our society 
are forced out of private into public educa- 
tion. Such segregation of students along 
financial lines is bad for private education; 
it is bad for America. 

The purpose of the tax credit is to help 
parents pay their children's tultion, Hence, 
the effect of the tax credit plans would be 
to enable parents to continue to send their 
children to private colleges, even if these 
schools were to raise tuition sharply. 


RELIEVED OF BURDEN 


HUMPHREY'S tax credit plan would enable 
private colleges to be relieved of a part of the 
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heavy financial burden of subsidizing their 
students. That is, schools could share with 
parents the monetary benefits of the tax 
credit. 

11, Mr. Hamitron. You mean colleges 
could raise their tuition substantially, and 
thus reduce their student subsidy? 

Answer, That could be done, Paul. For ex- 
ample, SMU could raise its tuition from $900 
to $1,100 under the Humphrey plan with 
these beneficial results for SMU and for John. 
SMU's subsidy to Fred would be reduced 
from 3700 to $500 a year, and John’s out-of- 
pocket payment for his son's education would 
be reduced from $900 to $695. Thus Fred 
would receive the following subsidies for his 
education: $695 from his father, $405 from 
the Federal Government, and about 8500 
from SMU. 

In view of the fact that if Fred attended 
UW the taxpayer would subsidize him to the 
tune of about $1,500 a year, a tax credit of 
$405 to enable him to go to SMU is little 
enough. Fred's education, whether received 
at UW or SMU, will equally serve the general 
welfare and national defense, If the com- 
mon good justifies an expenditure of $1,500 
a year for each student at UW, the median 
income of whose families is $9,000, it surely 
justifies a tax aid of $405 for Fred and count- 
less other students whose families earn no 
more. 

12. Mr. HAMILTON. The tax credit plan 
sounds like a terrific program to me. Are 
there any objections to it? 

Answer. Yes; but most of the objections, 
as Senator Ristcorr pointed out, are specious. 
When Dillon argued 
against the tax credit plan before the Senate 
Finance Committee, Rrsicorr told him that 
these same arguments had come from admin- 
istration after administration and Treasury 
official after Treasury official and “have been 
specious.” 

The Federal Government has, in fact, five 
other tax credit programs going; the last of 
which was enacted in 1962. This last pro- 
gram-gives a tax credit to business for indus- 
trial improvements. Secretary Dillon him- 
self urged that this credit be granted to busi- 
ness. If a tax credit for business is pub- 
ie policy, why not a tax credit for higher 
education? 

13. Mr. Perzrson. What are some more 
arguments in favor of the Humphrey bill? 

Answer. First, the tax credit is fair, It 
gives test help to low-income families 
who staat send their children to low-tuition 
private and public institutions. The higher 
the tuition the lower the percent of the 
credit; and moreover, there is no credit what- 
ever on expenditures for tuition, fees, books, 
and supplies in excess of $1,500. In other 
words, there's no credit on the last $500 spent 
at a prestige school. 

Also, John, the Humphrey bill gives par- 
ents whose children receive a heavy tax 
subsidy in State institutions less in dollar 
ald than it gives parents whose children 
receive no such subsidy. 

A feature of the Humphrey bill that inter- 
ests many students provides that students 
who earn their own tuition can claim the 
tax credit. If a students pays part of his 
tuition and his parents the rest, the tax 
credit is prorated between them. 

Second, the tax credit is more equitable 
than a tax deduction. A deduction on tul- 
tion and fees would give families In high- 
income brackets more help than those in low- 
income brackets. Those families which need 
help least would get the most help. 

On a $1,000 tuition, for example, the tax 
credit plan would give equal help to all 
families, regardless of whether they're in the 
20-, 30-, 50-, or 91-percent income bracket, 

AN AID TO ALL 


Third, the tax credit would help every 
family that can afford to send their children 
to college. It is not, obviously, the purpose 
of the tax credit plan to effect a social revo- 
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lution by making it possible for low-income 
families to send their children to Harvard. 
A Federal scholarship program may be 
adopted for that purpose. However, the tax 
credit would enable schools to give more 
scholarships to the children of low-income 
families. 

Fourth, the tax credit plan is the most 
economical and most efficient way for the 
Federal Government to assist our young men 
and women to go to college. It assures a 
dollar’s worth of education for a dollar of 
Federal assistance. It avolds the bureau- 
cratic-shrinking a tax dollar suffers when 
it passes through a Federal agency. 

The Humphrey bill would give help where 
help is needed—to tuition-paying parents; it 
would not, as is the case with all existing 
Federal aid-to-education programs, pour 
hundreds of millions of dollars into a hand- 
ful of rich private and public universities, 
while hundreds of other schools which are 
educating hundreds of thousands of young 
men and women get nothing. 

Under the Humphrey bill parents would 
receive help roughly in proportion to their 
need. Through higher tuition, schools would 
lose less in operating costs and thus be bet- 
ter able to do the job of educating. Even 
the critics of the tax credit have not offered 
a plan that can compare in economy, effi- 
ciency and fairness with the Humphrey plan. 

Fifth, the tax credit plan avoids the high- 
ly controversial church-state issue. Follow- 
ing a long line of Federal precedents in both 
education and welfare programs, it would 
subsidize the demand, not the supply. That 
is, it would aid the student, not the college. 

Sixth, the tax credit plan would provide 
Federal assistance for higher education with- 
out Federal control. Since the Government 
would aid the demand, there would be no 
legal basis for controlling the supply, even 
if the Government should want to do so. 

Seventh, the tax credit plan is simple to 
administer. The parent need only claim the 
credit when he pays his income tax, or makes 
his claim for a refund. 

14. Mr. HAMILTON. The Humphrey bill 
sounds terrific to me. How do we get it 
passed? 

Answer. Since the Treasury is opposed to 
Senator HUMPHREY'S bill, Congress needs the 
support and encouragement of hundreds of 
thousands of parents from across the Nation. 

Congressmen have introduced more than 
130 bills to provide tax benefits to parents 
who have children in college. In other words, 
Congressmen are well aware of the financial 
burden these parents carry. But they will 
not act on the Humphrey bill unless parents 
initiate a nationwide grassroots movement 
urging them to do so. 

Inform your Representatives and Senators, 
and also the administration what you think 
of Senator HUMPHREY'S tax credit plan. 
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renewal and public housing programs, I 
call attention to a speech by Edwin P. 
Neilan, president, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, as well as to the 
Policies of the influential National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. Mr. 
Neilan spoke before the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis, 
Ind., on January 6, 1964. 

It is important to note that Indianap- 
olis has achieved well-deserved national 
recognition for its self-help urban re- 
newal program which does not involve 
1 cent of Federal subsidy. For this rea- 
son, President Johnson might well look 
at the self-help urban renewal program 
in Indianapolis before developing his ur- 
ban renewal and public housing recom- 
mendations for consideration by Con- 
gress. He should also take note of the 
policies of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, since these policies 
would sharply cut back Federal residen- 
tial and nonresidential urban renewal 
programs. 

The American Municipal News, pub- 
lished by the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, reported on December 31, 1963, 
that: > 

In residential renewal, the National Asso- 
clation of Real Estate Boards (NAREB) urges 
Congress to reduce grants from two-thirds to 
one-half the net project cost. In the case of 
nonresidential renewal, the organization calls 
for termination of all capital grants and the 
substitution of loans on projects “which are 
economically sound.” Loans would then be 
repaid “because of resultant increased real 
property tax revenues.” 

The group’s policy expressed the view that 
nonresidential renewal “is of vital impor- 
tance to the preservation and continued 
growth of our urban areas” but stated that 
“Federal capital grants for urban renewal 
can be justified only when the reuse is pre- 
dominantly residential or for public use, and 
when the community concerned has an ade- 
quate minimum standards housing and 
building code with a credible record of 
enforcement.” 


I include the complete text of the 
speech by Edwin P. Neilan, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, before the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce on January 6, 1964. 

SUPERMARKET FOR SUBSIDIES 


(By Edwin P. Neilan, president, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States before 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., January 6, 1964) 

It is with sincere pleasure and anticipation 
that I appear tonight before the members 
and guests of the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, With pleasure, because the In- 
dianapolis chamber over many years has 
been a stalwart leader in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, both in 
promoting the principles which the national 
chamber has advocated and in carrying into 
action many of the goals which we have 
urged upon chambers of commerce national- 
ly. Indianapolis and, indeed, all of Indiana 
has been a bulwark of community enter- 
prise and civic self-reliance in an age that 
finds too many communities too ready to 
look to Washington for solutions involving 
Federal handouts. 

In reviewing activities of local chambers 
from a national vantage point, it is reward- 
ing to recognize that a dynamic chamber 
leadership is a necessary ingredient for a 
progressive local government responsive to 
the needs of its own citizens. This is most 
evident here in Indianapolis. You are to be 
complimented and, I would hope, emulated 
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by an increasing number of cities, looking 
inward to a responsible local solution of 
their own problems instead of outward for 
irresponsible and expensive Federal ald. 


tical campaigns. 
that it also will be the starting place for a 
nonpartisan, nonpolitical campaign: for a 
citizens’ war against that particularly sordid 
brand of corruption that has eaten into this 
Nation’s urban renewal and public housing 
programs. The corrupters mask themselves 
as humanitarians and civic improvers; the 
truth is they are political pigs who have 
pushed their snouts into the public trough 
and are gorging themselves on human misery. 
What's more, the feast has been largely at 
the expense of citizens who use their own 
resources and their own ingenuity to meet 
their own problems in their own way. 

That is a serious charge. It will be sub- 
stantiated here tonight by evidence developed 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States as a result of an intensive investiga- 
tion into our national pork barrel scandal. 

The pork barrel as a symbol of political 
bribery and seduction is really outmoded. 
The pork barrel so dear to the hearts of old- 
time political hacks has been replaced by a 
kind of supermarket of subsidies designed 
to dazzle irresponsible shoppers with proj- 
ects beyond compare, The officeholder still 
presides, but by a combination of political 

and dishonest salesmanship he 

the fact that he is really dishing 

out political fatback that costs much more 
than it’s worth. 

Beginning last summer, we at the national 
chamber, who have worked to keep the Fed- 
eral budget for ballooning above the $100 
billion mark, have reintensified our war 
against the corrupters. We have redoubled 
our efforts to alert the Nation to the gross 
immorality of using public funds for bribes 
and subsidies to forge political power across 
this land, in the cities and the States as well 
as on the national scene. We want the 
whole country to know that the lion's share 
of these tax dollars from Washington go to 


supermarkets of subsidy. They 

stocked with projects that cost billions of 
tax dollars, plus billions more of deficit dol- 
lars piled onto our $300 billion-plus national 
debt. You can shop for old-fashioned rivers 
and harbors projects, dams, lakes and reser- 
voirs. They are useful, because they satisfy 
less sophisticated electorates. But you can 
also go for a chic modern ski tow or a posh 
resort hotel with a manicured golf course; 
you can obtain a comfortable jail for those 
captured social malefactors that local citi- 
zens are not disposed to pamper; or a marina 
for the yatching set; a new factory which 
will dress up the outskirts of your town even 
if it puts several other privately financed 
firms out of business. You name it and you 
can get it at the pay-later-if-at-all check- 
out counter of this supermart. There is no 
truth-in-advertising law to force politi- 
cians to tell you the true cost or who pays 
the bill. Too many people, too many busi- 
nessmen, too many once-independent cities 
and counties, dazzled by the gleaming attrac- 
tion of these subsidies and bribes push their 
way to the counter without, for one moment, 
reckoning the true costs. 


community responsibility, this 
diversion of the dollars we need 
the public sector of our economy. This pub- 
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lic sector requires a flow of funds. We do 
not question this fact. What we do ques- 


which takes place along the way. 
patently Idiotic, as well 
to 


j 


to become eyen more swollen. We must re- 
assert our local independence, regenerate our 
local initiative, reassume our local responsi- 
bilities and reenergize local handling of local 
Chambers of 


particular—have proved it. 
The President of the United States has 
called for a campaign to obtain a dollar's 


concern is deeper, however; an even greater 


of the Federal urban renewal and public 
housing It ts a factual study, 
one that demonstrates five astonishing 
political facts: 

1, A major portion of the Federal urban 
renewal and public housing dollars are being 
spent in areas where housing is relatively 
good and incomes are relatively high. 
Poorer areas get the leftovers. 

2. Dollars are not being distributed in 
proportion to the number of substandard 
homes in an area or in proportion to the 
preponderance of lower family incomes in 
that area. 

3. Local irresponsibility is actually en- 
couraged. The less the people of each State 
use their own tax resources the more Fed- 


public housing. 

4. If all communities had gotten their 
“fair” share on the same basis as the polit- 
ically favored communities, the urban re- 


out in subsidy funds—money which right- 
fully should be raised by local communities 
in the first place. 

Let me repeat: (1) a major portion of 
Federal urban renewal and public housing 
dollars is being spent in areas where housing 
is relatively good and incomes are relatively 
high. Poorer areas get little or nothing. 
To illustrate this point, let us look at six 
States; Connecticut and New Jersey; Utah 
and Wyoming; and Arkansas and Mississippi. 

In Connecticut and New Jersey, where over 
70 percent of the families earn over $4,000 
a year and less than 20 percent of the hous- 
in is substandard, the Federal housing grants 
are exceedingly high. For each family with 
less than $4,000 income they amount to $2,682 
in Connecticut and $1,949 in New Jersey, 
compared with an average grant of only 8615 
per family for the country as a whole. 

Contrast this with Utah and Wyoming, 
which at last official report had no public 
housing, and no urban renewal projects. 
Yet they have just about the same propor- 
tion of low-income families and substandard 
housing as have Connecticut and New 
Jersey. 
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One might ask, why? Could the answer 
lie in the realm of political power? 

And what about Arkansas and Mississippi? 
In both these States, more than 40 percent 
of the housing is substandard and over half 
the families are in the low-income brackets. 
In fact, Mississippi has 49.2 percent of its 
housing rated substandard and 62.8 percent 
of its families has low incomes. Yet they 
receive Federal housing grants amounting to 
less than $250 per lower income family. 

These figures support my second point, 
that Federal housing dollars are not being 
distributed in proportion to housing or in- 
come conditions in any given area. Rather, 
the facts indicate that the harvest to be 
reaped from this liberal sowing of tax dollars 
is votes, not better’ housing. 

The third point, that there is a direct rela- 
tionship between Federal subsidies and local 
irresponsibility is amply supported by State 
and local tax records. Our study shows that 
in 1962, State and local taxes varied by States 
from a low of $74 per $1,000 of individual 
personal income to a high of $115. And we 
found that, on the average, for each decline 
of $10 per thousand in these taxes there was 
an accompanying rise of $235 in Federal 
renewal and housing subsidies. The plain 
truth is that the citizens who support their 
own communities, their own States, are 
forced also to reward the irresponsibility of 
those areas which are unwilling to tackle 
their own problems, 

Fourthly, if these programs actually 
worked impartially, without political pref- 
erence—if every community in the country 
got the same relative share of Federal grants 
that the favored areas have received—we'd 
all be bankrupt. The extra cost would be as 
much as our present whopping annual bud- 
get and one-third or more of our present 
national debt. Nothing could better illus- 
trate the absurdity of surrendering local re- 
sponsibility to big government in Washing- 
ton. 


Finally, the cost of administering these 
programs, of paying for bureaucrats and their 
bungling political partisanship represents 
$1 of every $744 expended in subsidies. That 
is a very high price, indeed, to pay for the 
privilege of sending our tax money to Wash- 
ington so that it can be routed back to 
politically favored communities. 

Perhaps few of us would complain If these 
subsidized communities were actually getting 
their substandard housing eliminated or 
reduced faster than communities which do 
not get Federal handouts. But comparison 
of the 1950 and 1960 census reports indi- 
cates clearly that this is not the case. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, the percentage of sub- 
standard homes was cut in half, in both 
subsidized and unsubsidized areas, so that 
the relative success in fighting bad housing 
would appear to have been unaffected by 
subsidies or the lack of subsidies. 

In 1960, however, in the subsidized areas 
only one-eighth of the housing was sub- 
standard. In other areas one-fourth or al- 
most twice as much housing, relatively, fell 
into this classification. This clearly estab- 
lishes the fact that subsidies go tO areas 
where housing is relatively good. 

As I have stated, progress in housing im- 
provement was the same between 1950 and 
1960 in both the subsidized and the unsub- 
sidized areas. Both areas cut their problems 
in half. The point, however, is that even 
more progress can be made if dollars dribbled 
away on their long route through Washing- 
ton are used in communities directly for 
the people that the -public sector funds 
should help. Otherwise Federal power to 
discriminate is the power to dictate or to 
show political favoritism, and there is plenty 
of evidence that discrimination exists in 
the distribution of renewal and housing 
funds, In fact one is forced to conclude 
that these programs are also used for vote 
buying. 
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New York City stands to get more than $1 
billion from the programs as they are now 
committed, and it still has many of the 
slums it had when the program started—plus 
some new ones. Of course, New York City 
is also a political plum of unmatched con- 
centration. 

Now let's look at Newark, N. J. New Jer- 
sey has no State income tax, but Newark, 
another neat and tidy concentration of 
votes, stands to get more than $214 million 
in subsidy funds and boasts one of the 
highest grants per substandard housing unit 
in the United States—over $9,000 per unit. 

These are the reasons why we feel that 
advocates of these programs must be forced 
to reevaluate their concepts. Our facts are 
so compelling that they demand a national, 
nonpartisan, taxpayer-orlented campaign to 
end the fiscal travesty of these Federal pro- 
grams. It is too often blandly said that 
opponents of Federal programs do not offer 
alternatives or solutions, and for that rea- 
son cannot be taken seriously. The chamber 
of commerce does offer responsible citizens 
of this Nation a plan and a program far 
more efficient, far less costly, far less cum- 
bersome and far more American than these 
Federal misadventures. These programs, no 
matter how pure they may have been in 
original concept, have been twisted, diverted 
and mismanaged into a caricature of good 
government and financial responsibility. We 
citizens—and certain Congressmen and Sen- 
ators who have ardently wooed the voters 
with these subsidies—must wake up to the 
realization that the political payoffs have 
gone principally and directly to local po- 
litical bosses in cahoots with the adminis- 
trative bureaucrats of the Federal Govern- 
ment who handle these programs. 

In the light of this shameful record, it is 
difficult to understand how the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency—which holds these 
programs in its bureaucratic embrace—can 
be serlously considered as qualified for a 
Cabinet role in our National Government. 
This Agency would have itself elevated to the 
status of a Department of Urban Affairs, a 
super-Department in which it would cen- 
tralize all the Federal subsidy programa for 
our urban areas. 

These billion-dollar blunders are not going 
to be corrected easily. The president of the 
National Association of Housing and Rede- 
velopment Officials commented only last fall 
that 1964 will see a slugfest unequaled in 
the history of public housing and renewal 
programs. These gentlemen recognize their 
failures. They recognize the inequities. 
They recognize the exorbitant cost of these 
programs. They recognize that opposition 
exists and will increase as the facts are made 
known. They have been conducting a delib- 
erate and calculated program to manipulate 
public attitudes in support of renewal and 


public housing. They have set up workshops 


on procedures to be used in winning local 
elections, openly advocating the infiltration 
of local real estate boards and chambers of 
commerce, recommending that the role of 
the Federal Government be subordinated in 
public discussions and urging preorganized 
or “stacked” public hearings and other siml- 
lar tactics to confuse the public. Federal 
housing duthorities prepare complete pro- 
grams of public relations for local renewal 
agencies to utilize at each stage of planning 
and completing a project, cautioning that 
these must be distributed by nongovernmen- 
tal groups to avoid a patently illegal act. 
The act is avoided but the intent is clear, 
We are all for the “slugfest.” It is late in 
time for private enterprise and the American 
taxpayer to do a little slugging on their own 
behalf. But it is not too late. Both urban 
renewal and public housing programs will 
outrun their authorizations this year, and 
the Congress will have to determine the fu- 
ture course of these programs during this 
session. Let us assist them in making a 
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correct determination to terminate these 
political payoffs. 

We look forward to the slugfest“ for the 
simple reason that commonsense, common 
decency, and fiscal integrity dictate an end 
to the misuse of Federal funds, both of the 
tax dollars you are paying today and the 
heavier Federal debt with which the future 
of our country is being mortgaged. 

We maintain that these programs are local 
responsibilities and can be solved locally, as 
Indianapolis has demonstrated. We main- 
tain that under any circumstance they are 
not being administered fairly, but are being 
used to bribe the electorate, to subsidize po- 
litical employees, to penalize the cities and 
counties that exercise their own fiscal respon- 
sibility, to benefit the relatively well off, and 
to make the poor poorer, They cannot be 
justified morally, nor can they be justified 
economically or defended ethically. It's 
time we made an end to them. 


One View of Recent Events in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKEL Mr. Speaker, the sit- 
uation in South Vietnam is one of con- 
tinuing concern to Members of Congress. 
The United States has made heavy com- 
mitments in money and manpower in 
the effort to defeat the Communist Viet- 
cong rebels. 

In a current issue of America maga- 
zine, Miss Marguerite Higgins, well- 
known journalist and Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner, reported her views on the situation 
following a recent visit to South Viet- 


nam. 

Her article makes a number of per- 
tinent points on current events in that 
troubled country and I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

SAIGON SUMMARY: OUR COUNTRY PLAYED AN 
INGLORIOUS ROLE IN THE FINAL DAYS OF THE 
Diem REGIME 

(By Marguerite Higgins) 

What is the meaning of the five tragic self- 
immolations that took place in Vietnam in 
the 6 weeks following the November coup 
d'etat against Diem? How did it come to 
pass that under the military junta, which 
seized power in the name of an end to per- 
secution,” there have been more suicides by 
fire over a short period than had ever been 
the case under President Diem and his broth- 
er Ngo Dinh Nhu? Even though virtually 
ignored by the Western press, will this latest 
spate of suicides by fire—without clearly 
stated reason—destroy at last the false no- 
tion that the repeated acts of self-immola- 
tion in Vietnam were indisputable proof of 
massive persecution of the Buddhist religion 
by President Diem, a Roman Catholic? 

Will historians be more equitable with 
President Diem than his contemporaries 
were? : 

On two trips in Vietnam in 1963, one be- 
fore and one after the coup d'etat, this writer 
was never able to find an instance of repres- 
sion on religious grounds. Under Diem, there 
was repression of Buddhists, Catholics, Con- 
fucianists, etc.. when—in defiance of clearly 
stated laws—they took to the streets to dem- 
onstrate against the Government. But 
Diem's repression was not directed against a 
religion. It was almed at overt political oppo- 
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sition. There were deplorable police excesses 
in Vietnam, but there is no sign that they 
were desired or condoned by Diem any more 
than police excesses in Alabama are con- 
doned or desired by Washington. 

There was, for a long time, a clear double 
standard tn Vietnam, in which accusations 
against Diem gained, in most cases, giant 
headlines, but attempted refutations received 
only perfunctory notice. For instance, last 
summer Thich Duc Nghiep, the Xa Lol 
pagoda spokesman, told reporters dramat- 
ically that 365 persons in a Saigon suburb had 
been arrested “because they were Buddhists.” 
That figure was headlined throughout the 
world. But when I went to the suburb in 
question, I found that a routine check was 
being made of a neighborhood through which 
the Vietcong often infiltrated. I stayed for 
2 hours to talk with those rounded up as 
they emerged from the police compound 
after questioning. I talked to 20 persons— 
ancestor worshipers, Catholics, Confucian- 
ists, Taolsts, Caodaists, etec-——before I finally 
found a genuine Buddhist among those 
picked up. So the charge of “365 persons 
arrested because of being Buddhists” was 
invention. 

There is no doubt that the overwhelming 
majority of the American press corps in 
Saigon thought—out of the most idealistic 
and patriotic motives—that they were serv- 
ing a good cause in arousing world opin- 
ion against Diem. Whether his strengths 
and faults were greater or less than those of 
his junta successors remains to be seen. 

It is certain that under the military junta, 
Vietnamese have been jailed for far less than 
was necessary to send a person to prison un- 
der Diem. Said a European observer: “Under 
Diem, a Vietnamese had to do something 
specific against the regime to get into trou- 
ble. Under the military junta, a Vietnamese 
can be jailed without charge, simply under 
the suspicion that he was loyal to the Diem 
regime when it was the legally constituted 
authority.” 

Sanche de Gramont, of the New York 
Herald Tribune. has estimated the number 
of arbitrary arrests right after the coup as 
around 500. So far, Mr. de Gramont and this 
reporter are the only ones who have written 
with any detail about the junta's reversion 
to some of the police state tactics the Saigon 
press corps so bitterly cirticized in Diem. 

Nowadays, some of the most ardent anti- 
Diem writers, such as David Halberstam. 
Saigon correspondent of the New York Times, 
acknowledge that the Buddhist agitation of 
last summer and fall was politically moti- 
vated. In an admiring magazine article writ- 
ten by his close friend George J. W. Goodman, 
Mr. Halberstam is quoted as saying: “I always 
said it. The Buddhist was polit- 
ical. »I thought I always emphasized 
that this was a political dispute under a 
religious banner—the only place an opposi- 
tion had found to gather in an authoritarian 

e o o 

Whatever Mr. Halberstam's Intentions, his 
and other press dispatches last summer and 
fall did create the impression in the outside 
world that some kind of religious crisis was 
going on inside Vietnam. And it was the 
image of religious persecution—false as it 
was—that paved the way for Diems down- 
fall. Without the embarrassment of being 
the patron vf a country suspected of battling 
Buddhists, it is doubtful that the United 
States would ever have reached the decision 
to try to get rid of Diem. The authorities 
in Washington knew, of course, that the 
conflict in Vietnam was political, not reli- 
gious. But they were reluctant to speak 
out lest, in the process, they attract to Wash- 
ington some of the onus being poured— 
with hardly any contradiction—on Diem. 

By staying silent, Washington acted as if 
it thought Diem guilty. And this helped to 
complete the vicious circle. 

Or as Roger Hillsman, Assistant Secretary 
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of State for Far Eastern Affairs, put it: 
“After the closing of the pagodas on August 
21, the facts became irrelevant.” So, evi- 
dently, did a sense of perspective. What, 
for example, about the fact that President 
Diem was far more lenient to his political 
opposition than President Sukarno of In- 
donesia or Premier Sarit Thanarat of Thal- 
land, both recipients of American ald? 
Whereas some 300 political prisoners, at most, 
were found in Diem’s jails, the prisons of 
Thailand, Indonesia and Burma were filled— 
and are still filed—with tens of thousands 
of political victims. 8 

But,“ explained a procoup State Depart- 
ment officer, “the world spotlight is not on 
those countries, and it is on Vietnam.” 

At the State Department, there have been 
some attempts to rationalize the coup d'etat 
by describing it as necessary to save the 
Vietnamese war effort from going to pieces, 
One difficulty with this argument is that it 


would affect morale in the countryside, it 
betrays a regrettable lack of i 
of the structure of Vietnam and of the gap 
between the countryside, where the war will 
be won or lost, and the cities, where less 
than 10 percent of the Vietnamese live. 

For the Buddhists, intellectuals and stu- 
dents who marched the streets in anti-Diem 
demonstrations could not have cared less 
about the war—before the coup, or after the 
coup. Vietnamese students in particular tell 
you quite frankly that one reason they prize 
admission to a university is that it enables 
them to avoid the draft. Vietnam's intel- 
lectuals have narrow horizons, are exces- 
sively inward turning, and make constant 
and factional criticism their specialty. Ex- 


Buddhist monks are rather passive. 
success or failure of the war were to 
on these groups, Vietnam would have 
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and the government is wrong. 
countryside there were many peasants and 
plain soldiers who disapproved of the de- 
fiance of the regime—in those rare places 
where anyone knew anything whatsoever of 
what went on beyond the next village. 


American prodding—were concentrating on 
thoughts of a coup d'etat, while Diem and 
Nhu, out of fear of America, were concen- 
trating on how to prevent a coup. 

It was not until after the coup d'etat that 
the Vietnamese war took a decidedly down- 


it purportedly was trying to save Vietnam. 

No wonder the Vietcong took advantage of 
the situation to seize the military initiative 
for the first time in many months. No won- 
der that, in the 2 months after the coup 
d'etat, the military junta lost more real 
estate, lives, and weapons to the Vietcong 
than at any previous time in the war. 

It was precisely out of fear of such predic- 


John McCone opposed a coup d'etat. 
they were overruled by the d'etat 
faction led by Ambassador Henry Oabot 
Lodge, Under Secretary of State Averell Har- 
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riman, and Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs Roger Hillsman, 

The Diem-must-go decision came shortly 
after the temporary closing of about a dozen 
(out of 4,000) pagodas on August 21, which 
outraged W. Diem said that his 
only aim was to get the Buddhist leaders out 
of politics and back to religion. The Viet- 
namese leader insisted that unless he shut 
down the propaganda machinery of the pago- 
das and put a halt to the glorification of 
suicide by burning, public disorder in the 
cities would mount and world misunder- 
standing would deepen. Washington dis- 
agreed. Further, it felt that Diem had not 
only humiliated it and flouted its advice, 
but had broken a promise to be conciliatory. 


talities during the pagoda raids, (There were 
no such killings, as the monks themselves 
later said.) 

In any case, on August 24, the State De- 
partment sent out word—without the knowl- 


instructing 
Lodge to “unleash” the Vietnamese generals 
with a view to the Diem govern- 
ment if they could. Plotting among edu- 
cated Vietmamese, including the generals, is 
a kind of national pastime, as chess is to the 


to translate revolt talk into action. 
the Voice of America 
broadcast and the CIA poll of the Vietnamese 


on suppose, 
middle of that war, Vietnam issued a broad- 
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The miracle is that the Diem regime sur- 
vived as long as it did the virtual declaration 
of political war served on it that August by 


t, 
military junta spoke of these factors: 
1. The late President Kennedy called, at 


in September and October. 
in mid-September President Diem agreed 
to every point put forward by the United 
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States in a program to reform and consoli- 
date the strategic hamlet program in the 
Mekong delta. Many Americans had long 
felt that this program had been overex- 
tended. At last President Diem agreed with 
the diagnosis and decided to do something 
about it. Why was this move toward the 
American position never publicized? One 
Western diplomat put it this way: “Am- 
bassador Lodge and his deputy, William 
Truehart, were so determined to get rid of 
Diem that they were opposed to putting 
him in a conciliatory light. They were 
afraid this would strengthen the hands of 
those in Washington against a coup d'etat.” 

Even at the llth hour, Ambassador Lodge 
could, of course, have turned off the revolt 
if he had chosen to give the slightest sign 
that the New Frontier and President Diem 
were even beginning to move to heal their 
rent. As one member of the military junta 
put it: “We would never have dared to act 
if we had not been sure that the United 
States was giving us its moral support.” 

In the last hours before his death, Presi- 
dent Diem was stripped of any doubt what- 
soever of Washington's hostility. Telephon- 
ing the American Embassy from the palace 
at 4:30 p.m. on November 1, after the bom- 
bardment had started, President Diem asked 
Ambassador Lodge: “What is Washington's 
attitude toward this?” Lodge replied: “I 
don't know Washington’s attitude. After 
all, it is 4:30 in the morning there.” 

“But you must have some idea,” Diem said. 

Whereupon Lodge turned the conversation 
to the matter of Diem’s safety, offering him 
an airplane to take him out of the country. 
Could anything have indicated more clearly 
that in American eyes the success of the 
coup d'etat was a fait accompli? 

The only certain thing about the murder 
of President Diem and Counselor Nhu is that 
they were shot in the back (Diem in the neck, 
Nhu in the right side) with their hands tied 
behind them. Nhu also had a dagger or bay- 
onet wound in the chest, which was appar- 
ently indecisive. 

These facts were established beyond all 
doubt by this reporter through 
and talks with military eyewitnesses, 
attendants at St. Paul's Hospital (where the 
bodies were first taken) and from informa- 
tion given by two relatives, a niece and neph- 
ew who handled the preparations for the 
burial. 


they not been subjected to the 
skillful and inflammatory propaganda that 
poured from the humming mimeograph ma- 
chines of the Xa Loi pagoda. By the end of 
last summer, the original grievances of the 
Buddhist leaders in Hué—matters of prop- 
erty rights, flag flying, eto.—had largely been 
by the Diem regime. 

In the midst of the anti-Diem ferment I 


a silver platter, but wrapped in an American 
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Quang, the mastermind of the Buddhist cam- 
paign and by far the most intelligent and 
militant of all, be satisfied to take a political 
back seat? 

Thich Tri Quang is a Buddhist leader 
from Hué who was granted asylum at the 
American Embassy even though his past is 
in some controversy. According to records 
of the French Colonial Office, he had twice 
been arrested during the postwar French oc- 
cupation of Indochina for dealings with Ho 
Chi Minh. By his own admission, he was 
a member of the Vietminh Communist 
Liberation Front. He claims to have fallen 
out with the Communists later. Again ac- 
cording to the French, who still have repre- 
sentatives at Hanoi, Thich Tri Quang’s 
brother is currently working for Ho Chi 
Minh in the Communist Vietnam's Ministry 
of the Interior. The duties of Thich Tri 
Quang’s brother are the direction of sub- 
version in South Vietnam, 

None of this, of course, proves anything 
about Thich Tri Quang’s current attitude to- 
ward the Communist Vietcong. What does 
seem clear is that he learned a lot from the 
Communists about organization and propa- 
ganda. He ran his emergency headquarters 
at the Xa Lol pagoda like a company com- 
mand post. Orders were barked out, direct- 
ing a demonstration here, a protest meeting 
there. Messengers scurried in and out, car- 
rying banners with their newly painted slo- 
gans. Respectful monks brought in the 
latest anti-Diem propaganda blast for Thich 
Tri Quang to review word by word. 

In my discussion with Thich Tri Quang, I 
was somewhat taken aback at his indiffer- 
ence about the war against the Communists. 
When I asked whether the occasional out- 
burst of turmoil might not offer the Viet- 


his shoulders and said: “It is pos- 
sible that the current disorders could lead 
to Communist gains. But if this happens it 
will be Diem’s fault, not ours.” 

In the same interview in the Xa Loi 
pagoda, Thich Tri Quang told me that his 
preferred solution for Vietnam was neutral- 
ism, adding: “We cannot get an arrange- 
ment with the north until we get rid of 
Diem and Nhu.” 

The Vietcong are suspected of having led 
several of the attacks against property on 
November 1, the day of the coup d'etat. For 
instance, a small but violent gang of young 
people attacked and demolished the newly 
opened headquarters in Saigon of the Asian 
Anti-Communist League. This league had 
no connection, financial or otherwise, with 
Diem. Yet the coup-day rioters systematical- 
ly removed its anti-Communist literature 
oor the streets, burned it, then wrecked the 
Whether the new military junta's govern- 
ment by committee can do any better than 
Diem and Nhu remains in doubt. The junta 
is ripe for further coups and countercoups. 
In any case, it was not because he enjoyed 
being condemned by world public opinion 
that President Diem engaged in repressive 
measures (mild as they were by Asian stand- 
ards). The new government will be faced 
by similar problems, because the funda- 
mental situation has not changed. For ex- 
ample, the change of government has not al- 
tered the tendency of Vietnam citified intel- 
lectuals to take to the streets. 

Within 2 weeks after the coup d'etat, 
10,000 students at Hué demonstrated noisily 
against the military Junta because it had not 
dismissed several professors who had been 
loyal to Diem. This is but one example of 
pressure by mob. Can the military Junta 
long tolerate decisions enforced by street 
mobs, or justice by demand of the newly 
freed and utterly irresponsible Vietnamese 
press? Three Saigon newspapers have 
closed—and rightly—already. The smut and 
sheer mendacity of the postcoup “free press” 
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of Vietnam is one of the blackest marks of 
recent months in the annals of Vietnam's s0- 
called intellectuals. In view of the in- 
discipline, factionalism and irresponsibility 
of citified Vietnamese, can the military Junta 
long escape to the same tight rein 
held by President Diem? 

The only sure thing in Vietnam today is 
that the United States has set an extremely 
controversial precedent by encouraging, for 
the first time in our history, the overthrow 
in time of war of a duly elected government 
fighting loyally against the common Com- 
munist enemy. 


In Memoriam: John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
President of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert into the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a memorial tribute 
to our late President read to the Wayne 
County (Mich.) Board of Supervisors on 
November 26, 1963, by one of its mem- 
8 Dr. Broadus N. Butler. Dr. Butler, 

citizen of Detroit, is as- 
3 to the dean of the Wayne State 
University College of Liberal Arts: 
Ine MEMORIAM: JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(By Supervisor Broadus N. Butler) 
At the height of the first ray of hope for a 


dignity and equality of opportunity for all 
into our national life, 
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this Nation in the direction of freedom and 
respect for person, and they Killed Mr. 
Lincoln. 


In this centennial year of the Emancipa- 


Abraham Lincoln—the ablest and most dedi- 
cated spokesman for those ideals in the 20th 
century was suddenly shot from the same 
kind of darkened crevices of hate. 

They killed President Kennedy. The 
same hands; the same forces. The same har- 
bingers of hate, greed, tyranny, avarice and 
arrogance demonstrated again and beyond 
a doubt that they will still stop at nothing 
to prove that the American creed of democ- 
racy and brotherhood is not viable—that 
America will die before she will be free. And, 
like Mr. Kennedy, she will die unless we ac- 
knowledge this shocking reality. We must 
finally know that the extreme right would 
rather see the Nation dead than see one 
Negro free; the extreme left would rather 
kill the Nation than see one American free. 
That was the essence of the meaning of the 
assassination of Mr. Lincoln. That was the 
essence of the failure to implement the 


original Declaration of Independence. That 


ls now the essence of the meaning of the 
death of President Kennedy. 

The President is not dead; the presidency 
lives. But the only President since Abraham 
Lincoln who devoted so much of his executive 
resources and moral suasion to give real 
meaning to civil — 3 equal opportunity. 
and human freedom is dead. No, we say 
in disbelief. It cannot be. But, it is. 

In our time, there is one and only one 
significant difference between America and 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and the other coun- 
tries that died of their own involvement in 
violence. America and America’s creed of 
freedom revived and saved them. America 
retrieved them with men, the ideology of 
freedom, and with all the moral power and 
economic resources that it takes to recover 
a dead society from itself and infuse it with 
a new vision of life and hope—a new freedom 
from its own ashes. Now, it is America. Can 
America save America? Will God? Will 
Americans? This time it is we, ourselves. 
What will we do now? 

Goodby, dear Mr. President. May your 
soul and your memory—your ultimate sacri- 
fice—save a people and a nation so great as 
ours that cannot otherwise save itself from 
its own domestic violence. Will those who 
could not learn from the deaths of Christ, of 
Lincoin, of Gandhi now see that the shot of 
hate that plerced John F. Kennedy, was 
aimed to kill Thee. 

Americans, be of good judgment and firm 
dedication to complete his unfinished task. 
In the transition from John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy to Lyndon Baines Johnson there is one 
great comfort for our saddened Nation. The 
Presidency moves from strength, courage and 
moral integrity to continued strength, cour- 
age and moral integrity in the quest for 
democracy, for domestic brotherhood, and 
for international peace. 

Our hearts go out to the President's family 
and especially to Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy 
who has suffered the double personal tragedy 
of the loss of a son and a husband in so short 
compass. 

May the wisdom of our departed President 
rest upon and give strength to our new Pres- 
ident, Lyndon B. Johnson. May his soul and 
purpose pervade the whole American citi- 
venry across the land to remove the hate and 
bigotry which besets us. May the people of 
America now see the light and learn the 
truth that his beams forth so 
clearly to us. Cannot we hark the painful 
miracles of this year? Cannot we heed the 
words of our great and departed exemplar 
who implored us to “Ask not what your 
country can do for you. Ask what you can 
do for your country.” 

Jesus Christ said, in effect, “If you will love 
God, you must love one another.“ Every re- 
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cent martyr has echoed, “If you will love one 
another, you must love me.“ Let every 
American learn to love—to respect the person 
and dignity of—one another. 

(Read to the Wayne County Board of 
Supervisors, Tuesday, November 26, 1963.) 


George Fisher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 7, 1964 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to pay well- 
deserved public tribute to a man of 
unusual gifts and inexhaustible energy, 
a man whose memorable contributions 
to all of northeastern Minnesota stand 
as a monument to his life’s work, my dear 
friend and dean of journalists on the 
Mesabi Iron Range, Mr. George Fisher. 

Celebrating his golden anniversary of 
journalism, 47 years of which were spent 


January 1, 1964. Throughout these 
many years of devoted service to the 
public interest George Fisher has truly 
been the voice, conscience, and spirit 
of all the good people in the Iron 
Range area. His retirement—surely 
well-earned and deserving—brings to his 
many friends and admirers feelings of 
sadness mixed with pride over his 
achievements and gratitude for his con- 
tributions. 

In true journalistic tradition George 
Fisher started at the bottom of the lad- 
der as a young reporter, working himself 
up to be city editor, managing editor, 
and finally executive editor. Not con- 
tent to achieve excellence as a journalist, 
he has taken the lead in many local 
matters of public interest, spearheaded 
numerous civic projects, and been active 
in many organizations. His untiring 
efforts have on three occasions won him 
the honor of being named Hibbing’s out- 
standing citizen. 

Mr. Speaker, the eloquent and warmly 
sincere editorial in the December 26, 
1963, edition of my hometown news- 
paper, the Free Press of Chisholm, Minn., 
sums up the thoughts and emotions of 
all of us in northeastern Minnesota on 
the occasion of the retirement of “Mr. 
Hibbing,” our beloved George Fisher. I 
commend to all the moving story of this 
remarkable man: 

GEORGE FisHer’s TREASURES 

Perhaps no other profession in the world 
is so studded with joys, pin-pricked with 
sorrows and jeweled with rewards of personal 
satisfaction as is that of Journalism. 

Those who follow in the footsteps of the 
fourth estate watch each day’s events blaze 
on the horizon, die in the ashes of forget- 
fulness and torn newspapers, and then watch 
them kindled into new flames as dawns an- 
other day and the rising sun shoots new 
directives. 

THEY FEEL THE HEARTBEAT 


The efforts of the vast working corps often 
remain 
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their endeavors are spelled out in the accu- 
racy of their stories, details and authenticity 
of their research to educate a strong and 
healthy nation. In times of joy, they fade 
into the darkness and observe with an inner 
satisfaction the happiness of a surging, for- 
ward democracy of humanity. They feel the 
anguish of war, the tragedy of assassinations, 
the pain and death of accidents; the desola- 
tion of destruction and violence, the heart- 
beat of the new-born babe; the pride and 
accomplishment of a college diploma; the 
hope of the downtrodden; the hunger and 
cold of the poor; the pulse of mankind's 
yearning for peace. 

An integral part of all of this fascination 
for more than half a century has been the 
dean of journalism on the Iron Range, the 
indomitable, persevering, dedicated George 
Fisher. Journalism is a field that knows 
neither night nor day. Compensations and 
remunerations are not measured in terms 
of money. The reporter’s “Beat”, known to 
the man on the street as an assignment, be- 
comes like a drug. The events and hap- 
penings of little towns, big cities, onas, 
teeming states, a young democracy, 

nations race through the Eisa. 
stream, Once the smell of ink, the hum of 
the typewriter and linotype, the roll of the 
presses, and the pressure of deadlines get 
into your blood, there is no turning back. 
One just keeps on driving, working, racing, 
writing. This, Mr. Fisher has done with a 
dignity and respectability that marks the 
great men in journalism. 

EDITIONS ARE MEMORIALS 


This man’s greatest memorial tribute are 
the editions of the Hibbing Daily Tribune, 


torials 
Range. And as he gathered the material for 
his many stories and columns, he sowed the 
seeds of friendship which have blossomed 
into a magnificent symbol of the kind of 
wealth that money cannot buy. Because he 
was fair, firm, determined, kind and just, Mr. 
Fisher earned for himself a following that 
encircles his beloved Iron Range, his grief- 
stricken United States, and his embracing 
world. 
A BIGGER MAN 

Though the formal records will show that 
Mr. Fisher is retiring from his position of 
executive editor as of January 1, 1964, his 
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colleagues and friends know way down deep 
that the ring of the telephone, the clang of 
the siren, the hum of the typewriter will 
quicken his pulse, and an unexplainable 
“something” known as a reporter's ninth 
sense will start racing through his veins. 

The years have been kind and good, spiced 
with humor, rare joys, and some very bitter 
sorrows. All have made Mr, Fisher a bigger, 
more tolerant, and understanding reporter 
and American citizen. His Journalistic con- 
tributions, his civic accomplishments, his 
reservoir of friendships are treasures he can 
always cherish. 

We, your colleagues, are proud of you, Mr. 
Fisher, and in sincere tribute, thank you for 
a “job well done,” 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may suthorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
= Record should be processed through this 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Hon. Cyrus R. Vance, Secretary of the 
Army, Named West Virginian of 1963 
by Charleston (W. Va.) Sunday Ga- 
zette-Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Cyrus R. Vance, Secretary of 
the Army, is an outstanding example of 
capability, experience, and dedication in 
public office—a citizen of high ideals who 
believes himself compelled to serve his 
country to the limits of his abilities. 

For his significant contributions to the 
well-being of our land, and for the man- 
ner in which he epitomizes the energy 
and individuality of his native State, the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Sunday Gazette- 
Mail has selected Cyrus Roberts Vance 
as “West Virginian of 1963.“ 

From schoolboy athlete to Cabinet 
member, Bob“ Vance’s life has been one 
of continuous achievement. He has 
worked hard, and has attained much. 
Leaving the Navy after distinguished 
World War II service, Secretary Vance 
won recognition in the legal profession 
as a partner in a prominent New York 
firm. In 1957 he came to Washington 
as consulting counsel to the Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
and later was appointed as General 
Counsel to the Department of Defense. 
In mid-1962, the Clarksburg native suc- 
ceeded Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., another West 
Virginian, as Secretary of the Army. 

In the December 19, 1963, issue of the 
State magazine of the Gazette-Mail, edi- 
torial staff writer, George Lawless, de- 
Scribes Cyrus Vance the man, and ex- 
plores the complex and demanding world 
in which he lives and works. I commend 
Mr, Lawless’ article to the attention of 
my colleagues and urge that they join 
me in expressing heartfelt gratitude and 
congratulations to the West Virginian 
of 1963, a gifted and devoted public 
servant, the Honorable Cyrus R. Vance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sun- 
day Gazette-Mail article, “West Virgin- 
ian for 1963,” be printed in the Appen- 
dix, together with my congratulatory 
letter to Secretary Vance dated January 
7, 1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

West VIRGINIAN FOR 1963 
(By George Lawless) 

In a few days Cyrus Roberts Vance is 
slated to take over the No. 2 post in an 
organization charged with awesome respon- 
sibility—defense of the free world. 
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Vance, 46, is expected to replace Roswell 
Gilpatric as Deputy Defense Secretary under 
Robert S. McNamara. 

A native of Clarksburg, the tall, tousled 
Secretary of the Army is the Sunday Gazette- 
Mail’s selection of “West Virginian of 1963.” 

For the past 18 months, as boss of almost 
2 million military and civilian personnel, 
with an annual budget exceeding $5 billion 
and with branch offices in 58 countries, 
Vance has commanded one of the biggest 
businesses in peacetime history. 

In that period, he has weathered several 
Major crises, starting with the Cuban con- 
frontation and Berlin flareups and continu- 
ing through racial battles in Mississippi and 
Alabama. Vance also is credited with help- 
ing to realine and reorganize the U.S. Army 
into the world’s most effective strike force. 

Last August 2, at White Sulphur Springs, 
Vance told southern Governors’ conference 
that the United States and its NATO allies 
could win a conventional war with Russia. 
This offhand remark points up the changes 
wrought in our Defense Establishment since 
the midfifties, when the West depended 
almost solely on a “Chinese wall” of nuclear 
bombers to retaliate to any aggression. 

“This country * * continues to 
the best defense in the world—a defense 
which is suited to the sixties,” declared 
the late President Kennedy last January, “It 
means improved air and defense missiles, 
improved civil defense, a strengthened anti- 
guerrilla capacity, and flexible nonnuclear 
forces. For a division of well-equipped men 
on a border may be more useful to our real 
security than the multiplication of awe- 
some weapons beyond all rational need.” 

This new military posture—and the man 
who may ultimately be charged with its total 
implementation—makes Cyrus Vance one of 
the most important men of our century. 

He was appointed General Counsel to the 
Department of Defense on January 4, 1961, 
as one of President-elect Kennedy’s first 
Official moves. Vance succeeded Secretary of 
the Army Elvis Stahr, former president of 
West Virginia University, 17 months later. 
Stahr left to become president of Indiana 
University. 

During his tenure as General Counsel, 
Vance earned the reputation of being “the 
hardest worker in the Pentagon.” 

He's the only man there, sald an awed alde, 
“who comes to work earlier and stays at the 
office longer than McNamara.” 

There are, indeed, some striking similari- 
ties in the makeup of McNamara and Vance. 
Both are wholly dedicated to their job, both 
are precise, confident, and controlled. 

“Very incisive mind, unusual integrity, 
good balance and judgment,” are words co- 
workers use to describe Vance. 

The only evidence of his bad judgment— 
from the average person's viewpoint—might 
be the mankilling schedule he maintains. 
He's always at his Pentagon office desk well 
before 8 a.m. ench day and rarely leaves be- 
fore 9 pm. This often inclures Saturdays 
and Sundays. 

“My wife (Gay) wishes I could organize 
my time better so I could shorten my hours,” 
Vance grins, then adds a note of seriousness: 

There's just so much to be done. You 
literally could work 24 hours a day and still 
wouldn't get all the work done.” 

This almost total dedication to duty is 
pleasing to the hard-driving McNamara, 
former president of Ford Motor Co. He re- 
portediy found the more relaxed approach 


of former Army Secretary Stahr a bit irk- 
some. 

Cyrus (Bob) Vance was born on St. Pat- 
rick's Day in 1917 in an old family manison 
at the corner of Pike and Sixth Streets in 
West Clarksburg. 

He was the fourth generation of Vance in 
the city. His great-grandfather, Col. Cyrus 
Vance, was a former mayor of Clarksburg. 
His grandfather, Col. John Vance, was a 
member of the first succession legislature 
at Wheeling. 

Bob is one of two boys born to Mr. and 
Mrs. John Carl Vance. His brother, John, 
Is 2 years older and former assistant attorney 
general under Governor Marland. John 
practiced law in Clarksburg until 3 years ago, 
when he became a writer and editor for the 
American Bar Association's Legal Journal 
at Rochester, N.Y. 

Bob Vance was a Navy lieutenant and gun- 
nery officer abroad destroyers for 20 months 
during World War II. 

He attended Kent School, a private prep 
school in Connecticut, and Yale University. 
He received his B.A. degree in economics in 
1939, went on to Yale Law School. In 1942 
he was graduated cum laude, 

After Navy service, he was named assistant 
to the president of Mead Corp., a manufac- 
turer of paper products, with headquarters 
in New York. In the following year, he 
joined the law firm of Simpson, Thatcher & 
Bartlett, one of the leading Wall Street legal 
concerns. Vance was made ea full partner 
in 1952. 

He married Grace Elsie Sloane, daughter 
of the retired head of W. & J. Sloane Co., of 
New York, in 1947. The Vances have five 
children, Elsie, 15, Amy Sloane, 13, twins 
Grace Roberts and Camilla, 12, and Cyrus 
Roberts, Jr., 9. 

The foregoing is bare biography. ` 

It chronicles the rapid rise of a bright 
young man to a high position in the busi- 
ness world. It illustrates the career path a 
well-trained, wealthy man would normally 
take. 

But behind this brief outline is the story 
of an exceptional individual, a man who has 
the destinies of millions locked in his agile 
mind, 

Who is Bob Vance? How did he get there 
and where is he going? Those are questions 
impossible to answer, but some insight can 
be gained by tracing his career. The round- 
ing out of a personality can be partly done 
by probing the thoughts of loved ones, close 
friends, and colleagues. 

The search begins in the Pentagon, 
through the giant spaghetti bowl of corridors 
to room 3E718, located on the outer ring of 
the puzzle palace overlooking a mall. Here 
is where the man spends most of his waking 
hours; in its spacious confines history 18 
being written. 

On a typical day, he will have awakened 
around 6 a.m., skimmed through three news- 
papers during a hearty breakfast while await- 
ing the arrival of his civilian chauffeur, 
("Bob absolutely refuses to use an enlisted 
man for the job; he belleves it's not a mili- 
tary function,” a close friend confides.) 

He usually arrives at his giant oaken desk 
between 7:15 and 7:30 am, On it is a care- 
fully prepared memorandum—which he had 
written immediately before departure the 
previous evening—outlining the chores of the 
Gay. He reviews it as he drinks a cup of 
strong coffee, 1 of about 15 during the day 
(“a carryover from my Navy days“). 
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When the daily schedule is set in his mind, 
Vance whips across the hall to the cable 
room, where he reads overnight dispatches 
from his worldwide organization. After dic- 
tating replies, he returns to his desk for the 
beginning of a series of conferences. On an 
avernge day, between 35 and 40 high-placed 
personages will meet with him, interspersed 
by almost constant phone calls. And always, 
lurking in the tight schedule, is that quick 
summons from the White House or the Hill 
or the Strategy Board. 

Glaring balefully across the large room at 
the oll-painted resemblance of Elvis Stahr is 
the portrait of Henry L. Stinson, the only 
man appointed twice as Army Secretary. The 
flag-lined office in itself is a fascinating 
study. About 20 by 50 feet of buff rug and 
off-white walls, the Secretary's suite is more 
of a living quarters than an office. Off to one 
side is a complete kitchen, from which 
luncheons are served almost daily at noon- 
time conferences with key figures. Another 
feature is a bedroom, where he sleeps spas- 
modically during prolonged crises, It in- 
cludes a handsome trophy case filled with 
awards and mementos of his military tours, 


awarded during his visit last summer to the 
16th Special Forces encampment. The Pres- 
ton County site, incidentally, is the only Na- 
tional Guard encampment he has visited dur- 
ing his term of office. 

Vance has strong ties to West Virginia, al- 
though his residence in the Mountain State 
has been relatively brief. 

He was only 6 months old when his father, 
a highly successful insurance man, accepted 
a post in New York as vice president of 
Baird & Co., an international insurance firm. 
The family moved to sedate Bronxville, NT. 
Mr. Vance headed the war materials insur- 
ance board during World War I. When Bob 
was 5 years old, the father suddenly con- 
tracted pneumonia and died. 

The family returned to Clarksburg and 
took up residence at 123 Main Street West, in 
an imposing old two-story colonial home 
built in 1804. It is the oldest residence in 
Clarksburg. 

At this point, Mrs. Amy Vance became the 
dominant factor in molding the man who 
now holds one of the most critical posts in 
Government. Today a tireless civic worker 
in Clarksburg, Mrs. Vance had some rather 
progressive Ideas about rearing her father- 
less children 40 years ago. She sought to 
teach them self-discipline, independence, and 
personal integrity. 

“She has always given me good advice,” 
says Bob Vance. “I remember the year she 
took us to Switzerland, to a private school 
near Clarens on Lake Geneva. She insisted 
that we learn to speak French, So she 
placed us with a Swiss family that could not 
speak English.” f 

Mrs. Vance explains: “I felt that if they 
were to learn the language, they'd have to 
live with it. I only visited them on week- 
oe and little English was spoken even 

2 

“I think this is a good example of her ef- 
forts to each us self-reliance,” her son re- 
marked. “It taught us to adapt to change.” 

This early oversea experience paid off in 
another way years later. During World War 
II. brother John served behind the lines as 
an Intelligence agent in advance of General 
Patton's 3d Army, speaking French like a 
native In successfully contacting under- 
ground fighters. > 

Bob Vance decided to be a lawyer when 
he was about 8 years old. He explained; 

“We used to spend Sundays with the John 
W. Davises. (The families are related; James 
H. Davis III, State senator from Kanawha 

„ is a distant cousin.) I used to 
browse in Mr. Davis’ law Ilbrary. I remem- 
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bered the smell of bound leather, and those 
wonderfully big shelves of law books.” 

Davis, a distinguished attorney and former 
Democratic candidate for President in 1921, 
used to pose legal problems to young Bob 
and ask for solutions. Flattered, Bob would 
spend hours researching the law library be- 
fore delivering an opinion, 

He was enrolled at Kent School shortly 
after the famlly’s return to Clarksburg in 
1930, and spent only summers at home efter 
that. At school, he earned the nickname of 
“Spider” as star wing on the hockey team. 

“I grew about 8 inches in 1 year,” said 
the slim 6-footer, “and I was all elbows and 
knees coming down the ice.” Vance also 
rowed crew and played football. Coinci- 
dentally, Kent had a rousing sports rivalry 
with nearby Choate, where another passable 
football player named John F. Kennedy was 
enrolled. 

During World War II both Kennedy as a 
PT-boat commander and Vance as a de- 
stroyer gunnery officer participated in a num- 
ber of engagements, including the Solomons 
campaign, but never met, 

At Yale, Vance played varsity wing on the 
hockey team, was a member of the Fence 
Club, Scroll and Key, Torch Honor Society, 
and, in law school, was selected student di- 
rector of the Yale Moot Court of Appeals, 

(A back injury suffered in a hockey game 
at Yale caused recurring pain, until last fall 
Vance was forced to undergo corrective sur- 
gery during the height of the Cuban crisis.) 

As an up-and-coming civil trials lawyer at 
Simpson, Vhatcher & Bartlett, Vance handled 
a number of important cases. His firm repre- 
sented, among others, Texas oil interests and 
the Ford Motor Co. 

Vance first entered Government service in 
1957, when Russia’s launching of sputnik 
shook up U.S. defense planners. During 1957- 
60 he was special counsel to the Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services, Later 
he was named consulting counsel to the 
Special Senate Committee on Space and 
Astronautics. Chairman of the latter com- 
mittee was Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas. 

“Senator Johnson told me that the work 
probably would only take a couple of weeks,” 
Vance recalled smilingly. “Four months later 
we were still hard at it, working practically 
around the clock.” 

Vance was known in Washington as a quiet, 
highly competent legal prober during the 
space hearings, “He was around 2 weeks be- 
fore many of us realized he was there,“ one 
key figure in the hearings remembers. 

His committee performance, coupled with 
his economics background, led to a tele- 
phone call to his New York office 1 day late 
in 1960. 

“It was right before Christmas, and I was 
asked to come to Washington as counsel for 
the Department of Defense. I only had a 
couple of days to give an answer. * It 
Teally shook up our plans for the holidays,” 
he recalled. 

Vance was labeled a “Lyndon Johnson man” 
by several Washington columnists who con- 
sidered him a protege of the then Vice Pres- 
ident, Later, as his stature rose in the De- 
parment, he was tagged with the term “Mc- 
Namara’s man.” 

Vance bridles at both implications. 

“I like to consider myself my own man,“ 
he snapped, then added with a grin, “I be- 
lieve you should be loyal to the people you 
work for and do the best job you can.” In 
answer to the obvious question, ex-Navyman 
Vance replied: “I cheered for Army during 
that game.” 

Washington pundits feel that Vance is the 
man who has President Johnson's “ear on 
national security matters.” And his preci- 
sion of thought, orderliness and attention 
to detail draws McNamara’s respect. 
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Vance, quite expectedly, is a fast and 
voracious reader. He can speed read through 
a thick sheaf of reports and replay every 
vital phrase. 4 

“He has a photographic memory,” his 
mother, Mrs. Amy Vance, said pridefully. 
“I remember one time we took a motor trip 
out West. Bob had been on the same route 
years before—and he remembered every turn 
in the rond before we came to it.“ 

Joseph P. Condry, a boyhood chum in 
Clarksburg, said Bob Vance excelled in all 
sports as a boy. “But he probably wasn’t a 
natural athlete like his brother John, Bob's 
ability came through long practice.” 

Condry, an attorney, State racing com- 
missioner and executive secretary of the West 
Virginia Savings & Loan Association, recol- 
lected: 

“Bob used to come back to Clarksburg 
every summer. He wasn’t the typical snob- 
bish kid home from prep school. I remem- 
ber we'd play tennis every day, and he had 
a controlled, perfect swing. Most of us in 
the west side gang would slop the ball 
around, but Bob would stick to the form he 
was taught, even to the extent of losing a 

e” 

Daniel V. Louchery, Clarksburg attorney 
and former State Republican chairman, re- 
called Bob as a serious boy, but added “we 
did all the things that growing boys do.” 

Louchery, who practiced law for 6 years 
with John Vance before the latter went to 
Rochester in 1960, was a classmate of John 
F. Kennedy at Choate. 

Col, William E. Miller, lifelong friend of 
Bob Vance, remembers spending endless 
hours at the comfortable old Vance home. 
“We must have eaten a million gnilons of 
peanut butter,” he grinned, Miller, assistant 
adjutant general in the West Virginia Na- 
tional Guard, was instrumental in getting 
Vance to visit Camp Dawson, where he was 
post commandant, during last summer's spe- 
celal forces training exercise. 

According to his mother, Bob Vance likes 
‘to wear plain combat fatigues during his 
visits to military installations. During last 
summer's giant Operation Big Lift to Ger- 
many, Vance startled a number of GI's when 
he approached them to chat in company 
with a group of top generals. They thought 
he was a lowly private at first,” an aide 
commented. 

His working uniform, however, is usually 
an Ivy League-cut sult, preferably pinstriped, 
and he wears red ties, badly knotted. Be- 
cause of his long work hours, he and his 
pretty blonde wife, Gay, do little entertain- 
ing at their magnificent Georgetown home, 
acquired from outgoing Navy Secretary John 
Connally, who resigned to run succeasfully 
for Governor of Texas, Connally presently 
is recuperating from wounds incurred during 
the November 22 assassination of President 
Kennedy. 

The $22,000-a-year Army Secretary and his 
wife try to avoid the Washington social swim, 
preferring to devote their rare hours at home 
with the children and puttering around in 
thelr garden. 

An Episcopalian, Vance is a former vestry- 
man in the Church of the Heavenly Rest. 
looks forward to Sunday services in Washing- 
ton when time permits. “It's the only time 
our family is ever completely together,” ho 
remarked. His oldest daughter, Elsie, at- 
tends St. Timothy School at Baltimore, and 
and the four younger children are enrolled 
at Potomac School. 

A man of Spartan habits, probably in- 
herited from his Weish ancestors, Vance sips 
an occasional highball at social functions, 
and sparingly smokes cigars and cigarettes. 

He is painfully reluctant to talk about 
himself, but he describes with obvious pride 
the things “we feel we have achieved in the 
past few years.“ A team thinker, Vance fre- 
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quently lapses into the third person when 
Gescribing his mission. 

“We have improved our Army's combat 
readiness immeasurably in the past 3 years,” 
he says. “Another major achievement has 
been the development of a strategy of flexi- 
ble response we are making good prog- 
ress toward greater mobility involving air 
assault.” 

With the job always unfinished, what 
about his future? “I'll stay on the job as 
long as the President wants me to,” he 
answers humbly. 

Eventually, however, he hopes to form his 
own private law firm. 

“I feel every person who has had certain 
advantages should give some thought to pub- 
le service,” he observed. I've always felt 
very strongly that all of us have an obliga- 
tion * to me it is just as important to 
make a contribution at the local level as it 
is in State or Federal Government. We all 
have a duty to perform.” 

That is the man—Cyrus Robert Vance— 
who is our choice for West Virginian of 
1963.“ ; 

US. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE or PUBLIC WORKS, 
January 7, 1984. 
Hon. Crrus R. VANCE, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Cyrus: Congratulations on your 
selection by the Sunday Gazette-Mail of 
Charleston as “West Virginian for 1963.” 
The fully merited designation places your 
name on a select honor roll of distinguished 
natives and citizens of our State who have 
made vital and important contributions to 
the progress of West Virginia and the Nation. 
To have been so appropriately honored in 
West Virginia's centennial year ia another 
distinction which justifies the commenda- 
tion which I am privileged and pleased to 
extend. 

May this new year give to you added 
achievement and a sense of constructive serv- 
ice as you carry forward the vital assign- 
ment in our Defense Department, 

Very truly. 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


Help-Wanted Ads Increase With Rising 
Demands for Skills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in its De- 
cember 31 issue, the Wall Street Journal 
carried a lead story showing that help- 
wanted ads have recently risen sharply 
even while unemployment remains a 
serious problem. The reason is that the 
unemployed workers do not live where 
job openings are appearing and, even 
when they do, their lack of wanted skills 
generally makes it impossible for them 
to fill the job openings. 

The job vacancies are almost entirely 
for skilled personnel. Openings for 
teenagers and others with few or no 
skills are almost nonexistent, according 
to the Journal article, The irony is that 
employers are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to fill their openings for skilled 
personnel. The answer to the problem 
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is clearly training and retraining es well 

as greater mobility among the unem- 

ployed in going where the jobs are. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article from the Wall Street Journal 
of December 31, 1963, in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

HELP WANTED: Abs To LURE WORKERS RISE, 
REVERSING Stump; DEMAND HIGH FOR 
SKILLS; 4-MontH Uprurn SHows BUSI- 
NESS OPTIMISM; SOUTH, WEST, MIDWEST 
Pace GAINS—AN ANOMALY IN WEST VIR- 
GINIA 5 
“Help wanted: Immediate openings for 

salesmen, engineers, department store clerks, 
office workers, draftsmen, machinists, wait- 
resses, construction workers, managers, and 
many others. Apply in almost any large 
city." 

This imaginary ad sums up thousands of 
actual appeals for workers now showing up 
in newspapers across the Nation. Taken to- 
gether, the ads show a striking trend: Help 
wanted advertising has risen sharply in re- 
cent months from year-ago levels, reversing 
a downward slide through most of 1963. 

The increased volume of such advertising 
is notworthy for several reasons. For one, it 
suggests continued confidence by business- 
men that the economy will continue to 
steam along at high levels, at least in the 
near future. Employers tend to expand 
work forces only when the outlook is for 
rising sales and favorable conditions. 

Also, the heavy volume of help wanted no- 
tices points up important aspects of the 
Nation's jobless problem. The unemployed 
often don’t live where job openings are ap- 
pearing; and even when they do, their lacks 
of wanted skills make them round pegs for 
square holes. 

FRUSTRATED EMPLOYERS 

Employers in many areas, particularly the 
South, Midwest, and Far West, are eager to 
hire and often are frustrated by the scarcity 
of workers for the jobs they want to fill 
The jobs going begging are most often in 
skilled and technical fields where a premium 
is placed on experience. The unemployed 
tend to be the unskilled, the unschooled, and 
the inexperienced. 

While job ads nationally are on the rise, 
city-by-city figures show that the search for 
workers is not evenly distributed around the 
country. In some of the largest U.S. cities, 
where chronic unemployment is a problem, 
help-wanted ads in November trailed a year 
ago by as much as 10 percent. These cities 
include New York, Chloago, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. 

But in other cities, employers are scram- 
In the 


posted a 29-percent 
Jacksonville 32 percent, and New Orleans 35 
percent, In the West, Los Angeles, Phoenix, 
Diego reported up to 24 percent 
more ads. In midwestern towns like Flint, 


ago. 

The U.S. jobless total has hovered under 6 
percent of the work force in recent months, 
well below the 7.1 percent peak for 1961 and 
7.6 percent for 1958, both during recession 
periods. At latest count, in mid-November, 
the Labor Department estimated total un- 
employment at a seasonally adjusted 59 
percent. But the overall figure may mask 
the real problem. Teenagers, for example, 
had an unusually high rate, 17.7 percent in 
mid-November, Yet only 3.2 percent of mar- 
ried men were jobless. 

STEPPING UP RECRUITING 


Whatever the magnitude and precise 
nature of the country’s unemployment, it’s 
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clear that employers are stepping up their 
efforts to recruit some kinds of workers. 
Help wanted ads trailed the 1962 pace every 
month this year through August, according 
to a continuing survey of over 100 major 
daily newspapers by B. K. Davis & Bros., 
a Philadelphia company that publishes 
monthly data on such ads. Then, in Sep- 
tember, the ad volume moved 1 percent 
ahead of the 1962 month. In October it 
jumped 5 percent ahead and the following 
month showed a 6-percent gain. 

Though December figures aren't in yet, 
the rise should be in the same range as No- 
vember's. says Gerald G. Griffin, publisher of 
B. K. Davis- monthly reports. He adds, 
There's no question that despite the high 
national unemployment rate, employers are 
looking increasingly hard for more profes- 
sional-type workers such as those in the 
service industries in many areas of the 
country.” 

A Wall Street Journal survey of about a 
dozen cities turns up ample evidence that 
skilled and experienced workers are in de- 
mand and hard to find. 

The Peoria (Il.) Journal-Star reports help 
wanted ads in September through November 
ran 30 percent ahead of the like 1962 months. 
Ernest Roberts, classified ad manager, at- 
tributes this to across-the-board improve- 
ment In general business conditions, A key 
factor: Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria’s 
biggest employer, is enjoying high sales and 
is hiring. Caterpillar says it's easy to find 
shop and assembly workers, but it’s running 
into trouble finding enough research tech- 
nicians, draftsmen, and detallers. 

DEFENSE INDUSTRY DEMAND 

Defense and aerospace industry spending 
is creating demands for workers in many 
areas. The New Orleans Times-Picayune 
and States-Item says help wanted adver- 
tising is up 20 percent this year from 1962. 
“The biggest category of help wanted ads 
seem to be recruitment copy for the space 
projects, with engineers the most sought- 
after group,” says Fred W. Oabes, classified 
ad manager. “But all types of skilled and 
technical people are in demand.” 

A big factor in New Orleans’ hiring boom 
isa Corp.-Boeing Co. plant that is 
turning out Saturn rocket boosters for the 
lunar exploration program of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

The 10-percent boost in military pay efec- 
tive last October 1 ls stimulating local econ- 
omies that are heavily dependent on defense 
installations. This in turn spurs hiring. 
The San Diego Union’s help wanted ads in 
the first half of December showed a 6-percent 
gain from the year-ago period, according to 
Stanley Whilldin, classified ad manager. 
The military pay hike adds an estimated 
$100,000 daily to the previous 61 million a 
day military payroll in the area, he says. 

Many employment agencies voice frus- 
tration when trying to match job orders 
with applicants. “We could place 100 able 
secretaries today if we had them,” complains 
L. B. Dow, Jr., manager of the Memphis office 
of the Tennessee Department of Employment 
Security. “And there's a constant demand 
for skilled mechanics and technicians, but 
we're dragging the bottom of the barrel when 
it comes to qualified applicants. 

WANTED: $15,000 MANAGER 

Even Jobs with relatively lavish salaries 
can be hard to fill. A spokesman for a ma- 
jor Atlanta, Ga., employment agency notes. 
“One company has had us looking for a gerr- 
eral manager at $15,000 to $20,000 a year for 
more than 3 months, but we haven't been 
able to find any qualified applicants, even 
though we've run ads all over the southeast.” 

The Atlanta Journal and Constitution re- 
ports help wanted ads “are definitely setting 
records this year.” November topped the 
year-ago month by 29 percent and every 
month this year, except February, has shown 
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gains from 1962. “The only reason I can give 
is that business has been good in Atlanta,” 
notes a spokesman. Officeworkers top the 
list of employees being sought, with depart- 
ment store sales help also a key category. 
“Very few of the ads are for unskilled help of 
any kind,” he adds. 

The $41 billion Interstate Highway System 
now being built with 90-percent Federal fi- 
nancing is touching off a search for construc- 
tion workers in many areas, 

Construction of Interstate 70 near Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., is among factors putting that 
city among the leaders in help wanted ad- 
vertising gains lately. Wheeling’s Novem- 
ber job ads rose 30 percent above the 1962 
level. 

Wheeling is an anomaly in a State where a 
depressed mining industry has become a na- 
tional symbol of chronic joblessness. But 
Wheeling is an industrial town, situated in 
a peninsula of land jutting up between 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. It should have 
been in Pennsylvania if they would have kept 
the map straight,” notes William A. Bell, 
manager of promotion and national and clas- 
sified advertising for the two Wheeling 
dailies, the News-Register and the Intel- 
ligencer. 

LITTLE BITS ADD UP 


“We've had no big hiring (in Wheeling), 
just little bits that add up.“ says Mr. Bell. 
Besides the demand for highway workers, 
employment is up at Wheeling Steel Corp. 
and among some local coal operators. Valley 
Camp Coal Co., Cleveland, says its Wheeling 
area mines have increased employment about 
15 percent this year from a year ago. 

Valley Camp Coal is looking for . skilled 
workers, but says they're hard to find, even 
in a State full of unemployed coal miners. 
Among men in short supply are those able to 
operate cutting machines and shuttle cars. 
“Electricians are just nonexistent and we 
have to train our own,” says D. S. Cunning- 
ham, general superintendent. 

In sharp contrast to the stepped-up help 
wanted advertisements aimed at skilled 
workers, most cities report that ads for teen- 
age help are almost nonexistent. 

The Indianapolis Star-News is among pa- 
pers that report almost no demand for teen- 
age workers. The paper actually discourages 
employers from advertising specifically for 
such younger help. “We don’t think they 
should be taking jobs away from family men 
just because they'll work for less,” says Paul 
O. Schulz, classified ad manager. 

Hardest hit of all among the teenagers are 
those without a high school diploma. Ralph 
Gable, manager of the Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service office in Columbus, says high 
school graduates have no trouble locating 
jobs, because Columbus is enjoying relatively 
full employment. “But it’s difficult to place 
high school dropouts,” he adds. 


Our Captain Lives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a poem writ- 
ten by one of my constituents, Mr. Joseph 
F. Spalla, of Baltimore. The poem, writ- 
ten in the style of Walt Whitman’s “Oh 
Captain, My Captain,” is a tribute to the 
late President Kennedy. 
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There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Our CAPTAIN LIVES 


(On the style of Walt Whitman’s “Oh Cap- 
tain, My Captain”) 

Say thou the captain doth not speak? 

E’er in mortal silence held? 

Pray not that this be so, 

Tis told he waits on sunlit heights, 

Cross "Tomac’s green banked rill, 

Yes! There! There! There he stands, 

Mid Arl'n'ton's valored band. 

Oh say! Say not! Say not to us! 

Our beloved captain's dead. 

Say thou the flashing smile, unruly lock, 

Shall ne’er more be seen? 

That vigahed“ voice forever dimmed 

Neath mournful tread of saddened feet? 

Oh say! Say not! Say not to us! 

Our beloved captain's dead. 

For short tenure he strode, 

The forecastie’s embattled tenement, 

There commanding with brave stand, 

The destined course of this God favored land. 

A Madonna knelt, no sign revealing, 

The tragic aura of her woe, 

n pressed a circlet made o’gold 

In our captain’s stilled hand. 

A covenant death could not void 

Twas in that moment made. 

Lo! She leaves! She leaves him not! 

Daily to his side she goes, 

To abide n'whisper tender words 

That only he should know. 

Oshriven day! O grieved loss! 

Engraved upon our hearts will stay. 

Stay thy hand! Thou forlorn fate! 

Turn back the pierced shards in flight, 

Return to us our captain brave 

To lead our way these peril’d days. 

O tiara’d mother of our shores, 

Thou harbored dame of liberty 

Lift up thy beaconed torch e’er higher, 

To guide our captain on his way. 

Console us in our grief O mother, 

Assuage our murderous pain this day. 

“Hush! Hush! My people! Hear me! 

My son, your brother, passed by this way, 

And stopped to bid the time of day. 

I told him to be faithful, I told him to be free, 

For nowhere in this wide wide world 

Will be found one such as he.” 

“Yes,” she seems to whisper 

With vibrant voice aglow, 

“He lives! He lives! He lives in immor- 
tality!” 


John McCormack Well Fitted To Assume 
Presidential Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES A. BURKE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
deed privileged to request that I may be 


permitted by unanimous consent to have 


inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article by James G. Colbert, well-known 
newspaper columnist of Massachusetts, 
entitled “Jonn McCormack Well Fitted 
To Assume Presidential Post.” This 
editorial appeared in the week of 
December 16, 1963, issues of the follow- 
ing newspapers: Dedham Transcript, 
Needham Chronicle, Newton Graphic, 
Parkway ‘Transcript, West Roxbury 
Transcript, Norwood Messenger, West- 
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wood Press, Norfolk County Press, and 
the Blackstone Valley News. 

Mr. Colbert is one of the most highly 
respected members of the press. He is 
widely read, an astute political analyist 
and has a broad background in news- 
paper work. Formerly, he was political 
editor of the Boston Post and a promi- 
nent writer for the Record American. 
He is recognized as one of the great 
newspapermen of our time. 

The article follows: 

Jonn McCormack WELL Frrrro To ASSUME 
PRESIDENTIAL Post 


(By James G. Colbert) 


If Speaker JohN W. McCormack isn't the 
best qualified person to step into the Presi- 
dency in the event anything happened to 
Lyndon Johnson, it would be difficult to 
figure out who is. 

That's why objective observers of the 
political scene can't quite understand what 
is behind the attacks leveled at McCormack 
by certain self-annointed pundits. 

When a law was enacted back in 1947 pro- 
viding that the Speaker of the National 
House of Representatives would be next in 
line for the Presidency, there was no outcry 
of protest. 

An extraordinary situation was created at 
that time. Harry S. Truman had taken over 
the Presidential reins upon the death of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. There was no Vice 
President. Congressman Josxrn W. MARTIN, 
In., was Speaker of the National House as 
a result of the Republican wave which rolled 
across the Nation in 1946. 

Had Truman died in either 1947 or 1948, 
he would have been succeeded by MARTIN, 
and the Presidency would have passed from 
a Democrat to a Republican. 

That would have represented an upheaval 
rather than a smooth transition in the Na- 
tional Government. But the columnists 
now questioning whether McCormack should 
remain next in line for the Presidency raised 
no objection to Martin back in 1947 and 
1948. 

With all due respect and deference to Jon 
Martin who was an able Speaker, it would 
be preposterous to claim that McCormack 
is any less qualified for the Presidency today 
than Martin was 16 years ago. 

A legitimate argument could be raised 
against McCormack if he were to stand for 
election as President. That is that he has 
reached the age where the enormous Presi- 
dential burdens could prove too heavy for 
him to assume for a 4-year period. 

McCormack, however, isn't running for the 
Office. He simply is holding himself in readl- 
ness in case any emergency should develop 
in the next 13 months. 

With the possible exception of Lyndon 
Johnson, Jonn W. McCormack probably is 
better qualified to be President than any 
Vice President back through the sweep of 
the years who stood only a heartbeat from 
the Presidency. 

It Is fair to say that Jonn McCormack is 
better prepared for the Presidency at this 
Moment than was Truman when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt died in 1945. 

Jon McCormack fills the second most 
important and powerful post in the National 
Government, His power far surpassed that 
of Lyndon Johnson when John F. Kennedy 
was President. 

The truth is that some Washington com- 
mentators have never given Jonn McCor- 
mack full credit for his outstanding work 
and his great accomplishments in Congress. 

That is largely because McCormack is a 
modest, self-effacing man who does not 
shoulder anyone aside to get the spotlight. 

He shuns Washington's social life and 
cocktail parties to which some of the com- 
mentators attach so much importance. He 
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is too busy working to attend such affairs. 
That may be a grievous falling in the eyes 
of some capital pontificators. 

McCormack was seriously boomed for the 
Democratic nomination for Vice President 
back in 1948. He had widespread support 
and would have been a potent contender if 
there had been an open convention fight. 
Instead, he stepped aside when Harry Tru- 
man indicated he wanted Alben Barkley as 
his running mate. 

In 1956, Massachusctts Democrats voted 
3 to 2 for McCormack as their presidential 
preference over Adlal Stevenson who was 
subsequently nominated a second time as the 
Democratic candidate for President. 

Many honors have come to McCormack 
in his public career. Except for his election 
to the speakership, it's doubtful that he 
values any of them more highly than the 
vote of confidence the people of Massachu- 
setts gave him in the 1956 presidential pri- 


mary. 

One can't help but wonder what kind of 
man the columnists, who have been rapping 
McCormack, think should be standing next 
in line for the Presidency. 

Shouldn't he be a man experienced in Gov- 
ernment who could move into the breach in 
a national emergency? If so, who better can 
meet that test than JonN McCormack? 

It’s also becoming a little wearying to 
read in syndicated columns that Jon Mc- 
Cormack is no Sam Rayburn. Of course, he 
isn't. The two men were different in many 
ways, There was only one Sam Rayburn 
Just as there is only one Jonx McCornack. 

Jonn McCormack really needs no defense 
from this writer or anyone else. His record 
speaks for itself. His name wil! live in his- 
tory long after those who directed barbs at 
him are forgotten. 


Comments of Pegge A. Cooksley, of 
Ucross, Wyo., on the Assassination of 
President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


i OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, among 
the thousands of articles and comments 
evoked by the brutal assassination of 
President Kennedy, few haye been as elo- 
quent as a Farm Bureau release authored 
by Pegge A. Cooksley, of Ucross, Wyo. 

Writing for the Sheridan Press under 
the date of November 29, 1963, Mrs. 
Cooksley draws attention not only to the 
overwhelming grief of the people of 
Dallas, but also to the impact of the kill- 
ing upon the attitudes and perspective of 
our young people. 

Mrs. Cooksley’s article, written a few 
days after the assassination, remains one 
of the few that can stand valid and cred- 
ible in the searching light of retrospec- 
tion, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 3 

FARM BUREAU 
(By Pegge A. Cooksley) 

President Lyndon B. Johnson has assumed 
the office of our Chief Exccutive under the 
most trying circumstances. It is natural 
that with every change of our lenders there 
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emerges a little feeling of reservation and 
unrést but we can thank God that we have 
a type of government that, even in such 
cases as the swift, tragic incidents of last 
Friday, we are not left long without an 
elected leader and sentinel of our welfare. 
In this instance, Lyndon B. Johnson, a man 
of many years governmental experience, a 
man who proved his strength in our Con- 
gress, stood prepared to accept the duties of 
the President who was so brutally taken from 
us. 

President Johnson has set an example for 
us to follow by resuming the execution of 
our own duties and responsibilities as quickly 
as possible though the shock we have suf- 
fered may be long in healing. 

One of our first responsibilities should be 
to the people of the proud and beautiful 
city of Dallas and the State of Texas whose 
grief, perhaps, is deeper than anyone elses 
in the Nation, Those thousands of people 
who greeted the Kennedys with warmth and 
compassion have been made to feel, by some, 
that our national tragedy weighs heavily 
upon their shoulders. If there is any hu- 
mility in our hearts we will let them know 
that our sympathies rest with them as well 
as the Kennedy family. Instead of shame 
and guit Dallas should be consoled by the 
fact that they gave to Mr. Kennedy in “his 
Inst hours the triumph of friendship and 
happiness. The warped morals and values 
of the Marxists will prompt them to strike 
anywhere and it was the misfortune of Dallas 
that theirs was the scene selected for this 
atrocious crime against humanity. 

We have another responsibility which is 
to our young people. The death of our 
President will probably remain deeply etched 
in their minds for the rest of their lives 
and they should understand that such acts 
are not Christian or American. They should 
understand that although people may dis- 
agree sharply on political matters they do 
not condone any act of violence against flesh 
or property whether it be against our Presi- 
dent, the merchant, the farmer, or truck 
driver. The murder of officer Tippitt and 
assassin Lese Oswald should leave in us as 
deep a sense of repulsion as it has for the 
death of President Kennedy. We have no 
right to abuse—or condone the abuse—of 
the person or property of any other man. 

Our young people should understand that 
it is ordained by our Constitution and 
Declaration of Independence that ours shall 
be a government by the people” and if we 
are to preserve that government of liberty 
and human dignity we are obligated to speak 
out against those things which we feel are 
not in keeping with or not conducive to 
the strength of our Constitution. But we 
abuse that responsibility when we criticize 
with an open mouth and closed mind. We 
abuse that privilege when we take the laws 
into our own hands. We must be guided by 
constructive thought of practical applica- 
tion as to economic value and the personal 
rights of others. We cannot be derelict in 
either of these responsibilities. 

We have a responsibility of morals and 
moral ethics and we have a responsibility 
in government. They are not forelgn in 
nature to one another, What fs foreign to 
both is the abridgment of the privacy and 
rights of others. 


When and How To Cut Federal Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the No- 
vember issue of the Tax Review, pub- 
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lished by the Tax Foundation, contained 
an article by Roswell Magill on the sub- 
ject of When and How To Cut Federal 
Taxes.” 

Mr. Magill was a former Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, is now chairman 
of the Tax Foundation and of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Tax. Policy, and as 
such, has ample background for his very 
constructive thoughts. 

His article follows: 

WaEN AND How To Cur FEDERAL Taxes 

(By Roswell Magill) 

In facing the question of whether taxes 
should be cut now, it is important to keep 
clearly in mind what we can hope to accom- 
plish by a tax cut. In understandable but 
probably excessive enthusiasm, some persons 
have claimed that tax reduction is virtually 
a panacea that will do everything from easing 
Juvenile delinquency to reducing the prob- 
lems which grow out of automation. Even 
more restrained advocates offer a tax cut as 
a magic charm to bring what might be called 
instant prosperity, or at the least, to provide 
insurance against recession. 

‘This is overstating the merits of tax reduc- 
tion. As the Committee on Federal Tax Pol- 
icy has pointed out in its new report, “Fi- 
nancing America’s Future: Taxes, Economic 
Stability, and Growth,“ modification of the 
tax system alone cannot solve today’s unem- 
ployment, The latter has its sources in a 
variety of conditions, such as lack of train- 
ing for the new job opportunities, shifts in 
consumor demand, difficulties the unem- 
ployed face in moving to other areas, the 
unattractiveness of some depressed com- 
munities for new investment by business, 
wage demands, competition from abroad, and 
80 on. 

No tax changes can eliminate all the prob- 
lems involved in unemployment nor all the 
obstacles to job creation for the young 
people who will be seeking work. It 
would be wise not to expect modification of 
the tax system to accomplish such miracles. 
On the other hand, there are certain things— 
important things—that we can expect to ac- 
complish by the right kind of tax change. 

First and foremost is a reduction of the 
tremendous burden which finds the average 
American paying more than one-quarter of 
his income to government at all levels. The 
personal income tax, including payroll taxes, 
now accounts for 62 percent of total Federal 
tax revenues. This compares with 22 per- 
cent in the 1930's and 44 percent during 
World War II. A tax change which permits 
the individual to spend more of his money 
the way he wishes, instead of handing it over 
to government to spend, would in itself be 
a big accomplishment, A tax change which 
permits private choices to govern more 
spending decisions is desirable on its own 
merits. All of us know, of course, that we 
must pay out some of our earnings for the 
cost of government. But what we are now 
compelled to pay is great than seems truly 
essential. « 

Secondly, we can expect the right kind of 
tax change to stir up new economic activity 
of all kinds. This Nation has grown great 
and prosperous through advances in the pri- 
vate sector, Reduction of tax burdens on the 
private sector is not only a valuable end in 
{itself but also a means of alding progress. 
The present Federal individual income tax 
actively discourages all too many people from 
making their best contribution to growth 
and prosperity. The highest tax rates fall 
on men and women whose efforts are highly 
productive. The heaviest rates fall with 
greatest weight on the fruits of additional 
efforts and additional saving. The burdens 
on business also act as a drag on 1 

It is not yr that 
individual ana tan fates TENANE UP 10.91 
percent fall not only on individuals but also 
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in fact on the earnings of most businesses. 
Of the 11 million businesses in the United 
States in 1960, 10 million were sole proprie- 
The high rates of 


way of business growth is not an ald to busi- 
ness expansion. 

Though tax reduction will not work the 
wonders sometimes predicted, tax changes of 
the right kind will result in more private 
spending, saving, and investment, aiding 
economic expansion and job creation. Busi- 
ness is so much a part of our economic life 
that every dollar paid in any form in taxes 
will have some influence on business—and 
consequently on econdmic growth. General 
tax reduction, therefore, will make for a 
healthier, more efficient, more progressive 
economy. 

Thus, two results we can expect from 
proper tax changes are an increase in the 
ability of the taxpayer to spend more of his 
money as he sees fit—an enlargement of his 
freedom—and increased economic activity 
that would have the ultimate effect of rais- 
ing further the American standard of living. 

These are worthy goals. They do not have 
the immediate political appeal of eliminat- 
ing unemployment or eradicating juvenile 
delinquency, but tax changes which help 
bring them about ought to have widespread 
appeal. 

PLAN TAX REDUCTION FOR LONG RUN 

Basing a decision on these anticipated re- 
sults only, the present is definitely the time 
to cut taxes. Unfortunately, there is one 
other weighty consideration—the general 
fiscal situation. Growth of Federal spending 
has outstripped population increases, the rise 
in prices, and the average rise in the na- 
tional product. By some time next year, the 
Federal Government will have spent $1 tril- 
lion since the end of fighting in Korea. 
Contrary to popular bellef, the biggest spend- 
ing increases have been in domestic pro- 
grams, not defense. Accumulated Federal 
budget deficits in the past 10 years, after al- 
lowing for some surpluses, will total about 
$40 billion by next June 30. Should taxes be 
cut in the face of this history of deficits, 
especially if a tax cut would increase the 
probability of deficits for several years in the 
future? What Congress does now in reduc- 
ing taxes cannot be reversed easily. It is 
hard to change the tax law. Rate cuts now 
are not likely to be restored if deficits persist 
and inflation increases. Tax reduction now 
should be planned with the longrun in view, 
not chiefly the needs of the next few months. 

The problem of budget deficits cannot be 
dismissed as something which tax reduction 
will eventually eliminate. There is only one 
safe way to finance tax reduction for the 
years ahead. That is by restricting Federal 
expenditures. 

I strongly agree with the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Federal Tax Policy 
that Federal budget expenditures be held to 
$95 billion for the next 3 years—$7 billion 

more than 1962. This ought to be enough 
to buy the Federal Government services the 
country really needs. A ceiling of $95 billion 
seems to me to be in keeping both with the 
President's promise to keep spending down 
and with the admonition in the present tax 
bill to take all reasonable means to restrain 
Government spending.” 

A $95 billion level of spending can be 
achieved, despite the so-called built-in in- 
creases in spending. The Nation can take 
the tax reduction path to economic expan- 
sion instead of risking the expenditure- 
increase path, which offers no assurance of 
healthy longrun economic expansion. We 
shall need to curtail and defer programs, 
large, and small, that appeal to certain 
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we may need to check the growth of Federal 
payrolls. If the tax path is to take us where 
we want to go, we must do what needs to 
be done to hold down spending. I see no 
need for huge increases in public works 
spending or other deferrable programs which 
feed the budget deficit and invite inflation. 
Although it is said or implied that inflation 
is dead, the record of recent years in this 
country, and events today In some foreign 
countries must make us careful to avoid in- 
viting inflation. 

Federal spending is already so large that 
a standstill at $95 billion is far from aus- 
terlty. If coupled with tax changes that 
leave more money in the private sector, this 
goal is not unrealistic. When we urge the 
tax reduction, instead of the expenditure- 
increase, approach, we implicitly endorse the 
principle that the Federal Government shall 
not play an everexpanding, evermore domli- 
nating role in the economy; that the vast 
bulk of economic endeavors should be left 
in private hands; and that the States and 
localities should not become increasingly de- 
pendent upon the Central Government. 

To answer my original question more di- 
rectly, I believe that taxes can and should 
be cut now, provided clearcut and effective 
restraints are placed on Federal expenditures. 
A carefully designed tax and expenditure 
program might achieve budget balance by 
1966. 

The second major question is: Does H.R. 
8363 offer the best program for tax reduction? 
My answer is that it is not the best way. 

The present bill is deficient. The amount 
of tax reduction involved raises issues which 
I do not wish to discuss now because I wish 
to focus on the kind of changes 

Present tax burdens on low, as well as on 
high, incomes are excessive. In presenting 
the bill originally, the administration gave a 
somewhat different reason for concentrating 
revenue losses at the low end of the bracket 
scale. The President placed predominant 
emphasis on increases in consumer spending 
to solve the problems of unemployment and 
growth. The present bill reflects this view 
by providing that the bulk of tax reduction 
would go to the lowest income brackets to 
bolster consumer spending. 

Whatever merit this approach may have 
had as a temporary expedient in what may 
have seemed a prerecession situation last 
winter, this merit has been largely dissipated 
by economic events since. National income 
and industrial production are high and show 
no signs of turning into recession. Under 
these circumstances, there is no reason to 
fashion a tax program which will be with us 
for many years with the predominant objec- 
tive of giving the economy an artificial 
stimulant with real risk of inducing more 
inflation. 

A stimulus to consumption may help raise 
gross national product in the shortrun. For 
the longer run, however, growth of consump- 
tion depends on expansion of production 
and this, in turn, depends on investment. 

I do not see how consumer demand can 
Jead to added investment unless the savings 
to ‘pay for more investment are available. 
Consumer demand will not create good jobs 
by the hundreds of thousands each year un- 
less the necessary capital is also available. 
The bill before you does far too little to make 
more savings available for investment in re- 
lation to what would become available for 
consumption. Such a pattern cannot be best 
for longrun growth and job expansion. 

LOWERING RATES CAN BE MORE THAN TAX 
REDUCTION 

In view of the investment needed now and 
in the future, I am astonished that more is 
not done in the present bill to reduce the 
highest tax rates. I am not enough of a 
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mathematician to determine whether in s 
strict sense the bill would actually steepen 
progression. But the individual income tax 
rates are more graduated at the lower end 
of the scale. They are also more compressed 
at the top. Even under the New Deal, the 
rate graduation continued to $1 million and 
then to $5 million. During World War II 
graduation stopped at $200,000. Now the top 
level is pushed down to $100,000. Whatever 
the reasons given to justify progression, I 
can imagine no logical basis for such a rate 
scale. 

Instead of the 14- to 70-percent rates of 
H.R. 8363, rates changing from 16 to a top 
of 50 percent, with much lower burdens than 
at present in the middle brackets, would be 
more conducive to economic expansion 
through savings, efficiency, and incentive for 
effort. Rates anywhere near 70 percent will 
inevitably damage the economy by forcing— 
and I do not think the word is too strong— 
persons with higher incomes to let tax fac- 
tors govern much of their business, profes- 
sional, and investment activities, as they do 
now. The tax rates which are important for 
revenue are those applying to the low brack- 
ets. The rates important for incentive are 
those higher up where the revenue involved 
is relatively slight and substantial relief is 
not costly. 

Lowering tax rates on both corporations 
and individuals can be far more than a tax 
reduction. The right kind of rates will also 
comprise the most important tax reform 
that can now be made in the Federal tax 
structure. This kind of reform requires not 
only a sharp reduction in the top rates but 
substantial lowering of rates in the middle 
brackets. Such reductions would be fully 
justified on grounds of fairness, Moreover, 
we find here the business, professional, gov- 
ernmental, scientific, artistic, creative lead- 
ership whose incentives for the best of effort 
are so vital for progress. And, of course, 
much investment originates In these Income 
ranges. 

BUSINESS PROVIDES SOME 60 MILLION JOBS 


An increase in the dividend credit, not its 
elimination, is called for if we want to en- 
courage job creation, plant modernization 
and expansion through investment. A move 
in the wrong direction is worse than unfor- 
tunate and inequitable. It puts investors on 
notice that the excessive burdening of divi- 
dend income will continue, apparently with- 
out end. Corporate financing through equity 
securities will be more difficult. 

The reversal of the normal and surtax rates 
for corporations has disturbing implications. 
At present, large corporations pay at a rate 
about 70 percent above the rate on the -first 
$25,000. Under H.R. 8363, the extra burden 
is almost 120 percent. Such disparity is hard 
to justify. While we all look with favor on 
removal of burdens on smaller corporations, 
we must remember that larger corporations 
are important providers of jobs; that their 
owners include more small than rich inves- 
tors; that big corporations make many of 
the products which are used by the vast ma- 
jority of consumers. The proposed tax dis- 
crimination seems to me an unjustified bur- 
den on businesses of great importance, i.e. 
on their owners, employees, and consumers. 
Would it not also make later reduction on 
the 48-percent rate politically difficult? 

“Economic growth” is to a large degree 
another way of saying “business growth.“ 
When it comes to creating new jobs, private 
business now provides some 60 million jobs, 
compared with the 9 million paid for out of 
taxes. About 81 percent of the net total of 
goods and services created in this country 18 
produced by privately owned enterprises. 
The best way to achieve economic growth 
would be to eliminate some of the tax re- 
Straints on business. For revenue reasons 
the process cannot take place all at once. 
But gradual reduction of the corporate in- 
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come tax to 30 percent (20 percent under 
825,000) is possible. 

Recent improvements In depreciation pol- 
icles are to be applauded. They could be 
made even more constructive by 
doubts and restrictions growing out of the 
reserve ratio test. It would also be wise to 
change the tax law to tax income earned 
abroad by American companies so as to let 
them meet the competition of foreign busi- 
nesses in other countries. 

These and other specifics on changing the 
Federal tax structure are given in more de- 
tail in the new report by the Committee on 
Federal Tax Policy. 

Although discussion of details has not 
been my purpose here, one matter must not 
pass unmentioned—complexity. The law 
now is much too complex. H.R. 8363 would 
add more complexities. Fortunately, the bill 
does not contain the President's proposal to 
treat transfer of property at death as occa- 
sion for realizing capital gains (or to provide 
carryover of basis). Regardless of the weak- 
ness of the arguments in support of the pro- 
posal, the complications involved should end 
the matter. 

There is one other point I should like to 
mention. If Congres should pass a substan- 
tial tax reduction bill, embodying major re- 
forms in the rate structure, there is still the 
chance that expenditures will not be con- 
trolled to any appreciable degree. If the 
budget deficits get out of hand and, more 
serious, infiation threatens, we should not 
reinstate the destructive rates of the present 
income taxes. 

As pointed out by the Committee on Fed- 
eral Tax Policy, there are a number of tax 
alternatives including a value-added tax and 
various types of excises which would be bet- 
ter for the Nation than relmposition of pres- 
ent income tax rates. I mention these alter- 
natives, but I really have falth that Congress 
will make them unnecessary by reasserting 
its constitutional control of the purse strings 
and keeping a tight clamp on spending in- 
creases, Despite the tremendous spending 
pressures to which all members of Congress 
are subject, a great many Americans will 
applaud and support renewed efforts to con- 
trol Federal expenditures and thus make it 
possible to advance safely along the road to 
economic expansion via tax reductions. 


Dilatory Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Wall Street Journal of January 6, 
1964, there appears an exceptional arti- 
cle by Jonathan Spivak. It is a study in 
depth of the measures of public welfare 
enacted by the Congress during the ad- 
ministration of President Kennedy. 

Mr. Spivak has taken the time to ex- 
amine the record of legislation with 
thoroughness and objectivity. The re- 
sult is a most erudite and fair evaluation 
of a major aspect of the work of the Ken- 
nedy Congresses. 

This country, as Mr. Spivak notes, has 
taken a monumental step forward in the 
fields of education, mental health, drug 
reform, antipollution work, and many 
other fields of welfare. The full impact 
of the measures enacted will not be felt 
immediately. But in the years ahead, 
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they will be of immense benefit to all of 
the people of the Nation. The Kennedy 
Congresses did not ignore foreign rela- 
tions any more than their predecessors. 
But they did concentrate on the vast ac- 
cumulation of neglected domestic needs. 
Mr. Spivak’s article goes beneath the su- 
perficial criticism of recent weeks and 
sets forth in detail how these Congresses 
remembered and acted on behalf of the 
forgotten American. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article by Mr. Spivak. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DILATORY CONGRESS?—MAJOR WELFARE 
ACTIONS ARE OVERLOOKED AMID CRITICISM 
(By Jonathan Spivak) 

WasHINGTON—When the Nation's law- 
makers troop back to town tomorrow, they 
will face a raft of unfinished domestic legis- 
lative concerns. 

Civil rights, tax reduction, public school 
education aid heads the list of long deferred 
Kennedy proposals that have been stalled 
and stymied in Congress labyrinthian ways. 
Thus the politicians are increasingly berated 
for their alleged inactivity and unwilling- 
ness to come to grips with the country’s 
urgent needs. 

This chorus of criticism from the press and 
public, however, obscures the monumental 
health, education, and welfare contributions 
of this Congress and its predecessor. The 
lawmakers, under the spur of the New Fron- 
tier, have enacted a medley of new pro- 
grams, some highly controversial and all sig- 
nificantly expanding Uncle Sam's commit- 
ments—at a potential cost of billions in com- 
ing decades. And many of these measures 
breezed through, with surprising speed and 
facility, the same Congress that is now being 
blamed for dilatoriness, 

“We do not have any complaint at all,” 
declares one legislative expert at the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department. “Just 
think of what Congress has given us this 
year alone—mental health, mental retarda- 
tion, medical schools and all the education 
measures.” 


EXTENSIVE WELFARE LEGISLATION 


Some administration experts even belleve 
the reforms and additions to domestic wel- 
fare p. in the Kennedy years compare 
favorably with the results during the hey- 
day of the New Deal. They certainly sur- 
pass at least the legislative yield in any com- 
parable span of years since then. We think 
Congress is grand,” declares one administra- 
tion education expert. 

One reason for the spate of public criti- 
cism, of course, is that the programs already 
passed have not been blessed with the pro- 
motion attending the unenacted measures. 
And a good many of the new programs ad- 
mittedly don't merit equal billing with such 
potentially sweeping and emotion-arousing 
changes as adoption of social security-fi- 
nanced medical care for 18 million ot the 
Nation’s aged. Furthermore, some are 80 
specific and limited in import, such as a 
measure raising the ceiling an extra $45 mil- 
lion on the Government’s college student 
loan program, that few outside the immedi- 
ate beneficiaries are aware of the change. 

But compelling testimony to ' ac- 
tivity during the New Frontier will probably 
be revealed in the Johnson administration's 
new antipoverty program. Officials have al- 
ready made it amply clear that major por- 
tions of this attack on poverty, itself a Ken- 
nedy concept, will not be new at all. Instead 
the program will stress deploying such going 
Government operations as vocational educa- 
tion, manpower retraining and welfare aid to 
the unemployed—all enacted or enlarged in 
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the last 3 years—more effectively agaist pov- 
erty and ignorance. 
THE FIGHT AGAINST POVERTY 


“Almost every Kennedy domestic program 
we've gotten through Congress deals in some 
way with poverty. It's hard to demonstrate 
that any real new tools are needed,“ declares 
one high administration official. 

As so often happens with new legislation, 
however, it will be years before the full fruits 
of the new health, education, and welfare 
undertakings are realized. One of the very 
earliest of President Kennedy’s domestic leg- 
islative successes, the 1962 welfare reform 
amendments stressing rehabilitation rather 
than relief, is only now being adopted and 
applied by State and local weifare agencies. 
And the major 1963 measures—including 
classroom construction aid for colleges and 
universities, modernization and expansion of 
federally supported vocational education, 
and new programs for the prevention of and 
research into mental retardation—won't be- 
gin to have any large impact for a year or so. 

But even though the final effect of these 
programs can't be clearly preceived, one point 
is evident. The current Congress and its 
predecessor, despite impatient cries from 
some liberals, have already redeemed many 
of the Kennedy administration's myriad re- 
quests for social welfare legislation. The 
result has been to plunge the Federal Gov- 
ernment into new and uncharted obliga- 
tions on a broad domestic front. 

The initial cost of these new programs will 
be measured in a few hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year. In fact, because of the 
overall appropriations slowdown, some of the 
health and education programs passed in 
1963 have yet to receive their first financing 
from Congress. And the Johnson economy 
drive may hold down spending for a spell. 
In the years ahead, however, the sums re- 
quired are bound to mount rapidly. 

But cost is only one measure of the scope 
of these programs. Another is the difficulty 
facing the Federal Government in discharg- 
ing its new responsibilities. 

The drug amendments of last year, hastily 
passed in a congressional fervor to avoid 
a repetition of the thalidomide tragedy, are 
a case in point. These long-sought changes 
gave the Food and Drug Administration 
greatly enlarged powers to assure the efficacy 
and safety of prescription drugs. Before their 
adoption, FDA had been prepared to push 
for other legislative changes expanding con- 
sumer protection throughout its domain, 
particularly over the marketing of cosmetics. 
But the agency's realization of the complex- 
ities of administering the new prescription 
drug powers has dimmed its ardor. Now FDA 
officials are content to carefully cultivate 
their additional drug responsibilities before 
seeking major new assignments from 
Congress. 

THE CLEAN AIR ACT 

This year a little-noted piece of legisla- 
tion, the Clean Air Act, conferred on the Fed- 
eral Government the authority in certain cir- 
cumstances to compel antiair pollution ac- 
tion by cities and industry. Such Federal 
enforcement powers have been used for years 
against water pollution hazards. But their 
new application provokes many uncertainties. 
So much less is known about the causes and 
cures of air pollution that experts believe it 
will take years to work all the kinks out of a 
Federal air pollution enforcement program. 

In the area of education, Congress failure 
to enact Federal aid to elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, in large part because of the 
opposition of the Catholic Church, diverts 
the spotlight from its substantial achieve- 
ments. Education aid measures passed in 
1963—benefiting higher education, vocational 
education and medical schools and stu- 
dents—far surpass the total yield of Federal 
education legislation in all 8 years of the 
Eisenhower administration. Any one of 
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these would probably be-sufficient 
in the years ahead to work major moderniza- 
tion in the Nation’s educational system. 

A close examination of the component 
parts of the new education acts reveals that 
this Congress has pushed forward on more 
than a dozen fronts. Two existing voca- 
tional education programs, the rural-oriented 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts, were 
liberalized. Specialized vocational programs 
to aid school dropouts and impoverished 
pupils were adopted. The first specific Fed- 
eral construction aid was approved for vo- 
cational education schools, medical schools, 
dental schools, public health and nursing 
schools, Junior colleges, graduate schools, 
college and university classrooms, libraries 
and science facilities. Large amounts of 
new Federal aid were provided for training 
teachers of handicapped children. And this 
is just a partial list. 

ACTING WITH ALACRITY. 

As to the argument that Congress is con- 
stitutionally unable to act with alacrity on 
controversial issues, consider just two ex- 
amples. 

The far-reaching drug reform amend- 
ments were pushed through In a matter of 
months, even though there were dozens of 
detailed and difficult technical issues at 
stake with the drug industry and doctors 
arrayed on opposite sides. 

The highly complex mental health and re- 
tardation measures, setting the stage for a 
long-term Federal commitment to the care 
of the emotionally ill and those born with 
brain damage, raced through Congress in 
less than a year. Furthermore, though the 
Senate endorsed the administration's recom- 
mendations, House Members worked signifi- 
cant and substantive changes, Some legis- 
lative veterans consider the record on mental 
health and retardation almost unparalleled. 
At the very least, such complicated welfare 
legislation usually requires debate in one 
session of Congress before enactment in the 
next, if then. Often Congress may take 
years to become convinced of a public con- 
sensus and act. 

Many administration men take the view 
that the lawmakers’ current hesitation on 
medical care, civil rights, and tax cutting is 
less a reflection on Congress performance 
than an indication that deep public and po- 
litical uncertainty still surrounds these 
measures. So, even though the Congress 
that convenes tomorrow for its second ses- 
sion must wrestle with and resolye some very 
pressing domestic issues, it already has com- 
piled a legislative record that, in important 
ways, confutes its critics. 


Hon. Howard Baker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the sudden death of a warm friend whose 
character you highly respected is always 
a great shock and impresses one that life 
on this planet is not eternal. From the 
first day that I met Howarp Baxer when 
he came to Congress, a warm friendship 
developed and over the years our ties of 
mutual understanding became stronger 
and stronger. Quiet and unassuming in 
his manner, he had an active and most 
intelligent mind, devoted to service and 
supported by a courage and strength of 
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will which was extraordinary. It was 
natural that he made many friends and 
the respect that they had for him was 
convincing testimony of his sterling 
character. 

He served his country well as a Mem- 
ber of Congress and contributed much in 
the consideration of legislation. In 
meeting his responsibilities to his con- 
stituents he was most conscientious and 
there is no doubt that he will be hard to 
replace: 

I extend my sincere sympathy to his 
widow and children and I feel sure they 
will be comforted in the knowledge of the 
glory of his life of service. 


Inflationary Signs Multiply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, during 
consideration of the tax bill in the House 
last year, I repeatedly warned that a re- 
duction of taxes accompanied by a large 
increase in Federal spending would be 
likely to lead to a renewal of serious in- 
flationary pressures in the country. 
That view is now becoming more gener- 
ally accepted. Recently, I have noted in 
the press numerous statements that the 


» wage-price push is likely to be renewed 


this year. 

Concern about the dangers of inflation 
has been expressed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman, William McChes- 
ney Martin. Chairman Martin has 
pointed to a number of factors adding 
to inflationary pressures, including the 
financing of budget deficits this year. An 
article in the U.S. News & World Report 
of December 23 entitled “Is Inflation on 
the Way? A Look Ahead,” cites econo- 
mists as saying that all of the ingredients 
for inflation are present, including a 
strong rise in business, growing confi- 
dence of businessmen and consumers, a 
push by unions for bigger pay raises, 
bigger budget. deficits, and a big tax cut. 
As the article concludes: 

The lull in inflation of recent years now 
seems to be coming to an end. 


Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
insert this article from the U.S. News & 
World Report at this point in the 
RECORD: Z 
Is INFLATION ON THE Way? A Loox AHEAD 

(Suddenly, inflation—not deflation—is a 
growing worry. Why the switch? Unions 
are readying a push for bigger pay hikes. 
Budget deficits are swelling in size. Mort- 
gage, other debt is rising fast. All this on 
top of a record business upsurge. For the 
latest trends:) 

Inflation warnings are being sounded once 
again. They come at a time when the cost 
of living is creeping up a little faster, when 
unions are new demands for pay 
raises, when deficits of government are grow- 
ing 


There's been almost no broad inflation of 
prices in this country for about 5 years, 

Yet, all the while, governments have been 
borrowing more and more, Money available 
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for borrowing has been kept very plentiful. 
There's been a sharp rise of stock market 
prices into new high ground. The boom in 
building, financed by superabundant mort- 
gage credit, has kept gaining momentum. 

A of inflation danger, growing out 
of this whole situation, was sounded on De- 
cember 10 by William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. Martin, testifying before the. Finance 
Committee of the US. Senate, said: “We 
haye a duty and responsibility to prevent in- 
flation, and inflation is a very real problem.” 

The Reserve Board Chairman warned that 
a cut in taxes, to be made on 1964 income, 
will add to this inflation problem. He 
warned as well that the U.S. dollar, now sup- 
posedly secure, is not out of danger of a run 
by foreigners who have claims on this coun- 
try’s gold. 

Demands for wage increases, somewhat re- 
strained in the last few years, are expected 
to rise rather sharply in the election year 
ahead. If wage rates go up, so will prices. 

Interest rates, Mr. Martin predicted, are 
going to rise as inflation pressures increase. 
An effort will be made, too, to keep the sup- 
ply of money under firm control. 

FIRST WORRY; MORTGAGES 


At the moment, the renewed worry about 
inflation is related less to the danger of an 
early general price inflation than it is to 
inflation of mortgage credit. There is a feel- 
ing also that installment credit may be in- 
fated by easier and easier borrowing terms to 
a point where dangers may arise. 

Expressions of concern over the volume 
and terms of mortgage lending are beginning 
to be heard more frequently from officials. 
As one put it: 

“The mortgage market presents a picture 
of larger and larger sums chasing fewer and 
fewer mortgages, In the long run, the pres- 
ent practices will result in a market over- 
supplied with overpriced buildings and in- 
flated valuations, thereby endangering the 
security which an investment in real estate 
should normally provide.“ 


Another official expressed deep concern 
about the trend toward loans made 
on the basis of appraisals that he sees as 
inflated. 

Signs of trouble ahead are reported by a 
banker well informed on the mortgage field. 
Said he: “Already, in many instances, per- 
manent mortgage lenders have been re- 
quested to make—and have granted— 
modifications of mortgage contracts defer- 
ring amortization because of slowness of 
occupancy of new structures.” 

A point is being made that each inflation 
tends to differ from the earlier inflation, 

In the 1920's, the inflation first centered 


3 real estate. That bubble burst in 


Then, in 1928 and 1929, inflation fever 
gripped the stock market. Prices of stocks 
reached fantastic heights and then col- 
lapsed. 

The inflation of the middle and late 1950's 
was a wage-price inflation. Wage cost rose 
faster than output per worker, putting up- 
ward pressure on prices. That spiral was 
slowed, if not entirely checked, by 1958. 

Now there is concern, in and out of the 
Government, that real estate might become 
the big inflation area of the 1960's, 

FROM $250 TO $90,000 

Real estate prices have soared in scores 
of communities all across the country. 

A few examples, picked at random: 

Land along Shirley Highway, an express- 
way into Washington, D.C., was bought for 
$250 an acre in 1948. Today it is worth 
$90,000 an acre. 

In Belvedere, Calif., 17 miles outside San 
Francisco, lots that sold for $3,000 in 1950 
now can command $20,000, 
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In New York's Wall Street area, land has 
reached $500 a square foot—more than $21 
million an acre. 

Population growth Is one reason for the 
rise. 

More and more people are competing for a 
limited supply of land in cities and suburbs. 

What concerns authorities, however, is the 
mushrooming of credit to finance real estate 
purchases—with little money down and pay- 
ments stretched over many years. 

Real estate today is floating on a sea of 
credit. 

Never before has mortgage debt risen 50 
high. 

Behind this rise, in turn, is a record in- 
crease in individual savings. To put these 
funds to work, banks, savings and loan as- 
sociations, insurance companies have been 
pushing hard to make mortgage loans. 

Now there is growing concern about over- 
building in many parts of the country. Office 
buildings in some big cities have to give con- 
cesslons to attract tenants. Vacancy rates 
on rental housing have risen. So have fore- 
closures on single-family homes. 

These signs of trouble led Joseph P. Mc- 
Murray, Chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, to warn builders on December 
12 that many of them are overdoing it. 

Says one mortgage banker: “You've got 
inflated values, open speculation. Quality 
of mortgage credit has deteriorated. Watch 
out if this keeps up.” 

Trends in other types of credit are caus- 
ing concern. One example: Automobile loan 
terms that are being stretched further and 
further—up to 42 months in some cases. 

Charges are being made, too, that some 
bankers are getting sloppy in lending prac- 
tices. Example cited: Making loans on com- 
modities without checking to be sure that 
the commodities actually exist. 

STOCKS: CREDIT SOARS 


Stock-market credit is another area being 
closely watched. While nowhere near the 
levels of 1929 relative to stock values, stock- 
market credit has shown a substantial rise in 
recent months. 

In the 15 months ended in October, stock- 
market credit rose $2.3 billlon—up 47 per- 
cent. 

Concerned, and detecting speculative psy- 
chology, the Federal Reserve Board recently 
raised margin requirements. Stock buyers 
must put up 70 cents in cash for each dollar 
of stocks, compared with the previous 50 
cents, 

The Federal budget is seen as adding to 
inflationary pressures in months to come. 
Government spending, despite economy ef- 
forts of President Johnson, will go on rising. 

Ahead is an era of $100 billion budgets. 
The tide of Federal red ink will flow on— 
added to during next year by a tax cut. 

Size of budget deficits between 1961 and 
1965 now is unofficially estimated at more 
than $37 billion. 

Finance experts see little chance of a bal- 
anced budget before 1968. 

Sooner or later, large-and continuing defi- 
cits are reflected in a rising level of prices. 

. This point was made by Chairman Martin 
in his testimony: 

“If the money supply. is being increased 
inordinately without any relation to the flow 
of goods and services, just to cover a Treas- 
ury deficit, it is just a matter of time before 
prices begin to rise.” 

Mr. Martin said that recent budget deficits 
have been financed without adding to infia- 
tion. But he added: “Now we may be reach- 
ing the limit * * * The time has come 
when we must not let this inflation get ahead 
of us again as it did in 1955.” 

WHERE COSTS ARE MULTIPLIED 

At the State and local level, the picture is 
much the same. 

Spending keeps on rising; and the rise, un- 
broken since the end of World War H. is 
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much steeper than that of the Federal 
Government, 

As you can see from the chart [not printed 
in Record], State and local spending is al- 
most six times what it was just 17 years ago. 

Revenues are lagging behind, even though 
taxes are constantly being raised. The re- 
sult: Debt of States and localities is climbing 
steadily as they borrow more and more to 
make ends meet. 

Prices in some instances are beginning to 
reflect a revival of inflationary pressures. 

In recent weeks, prices have moved higher 
on commodities including tin, sugar, hides, 
cocoa, lead, zinc, rubber, woo] tops, coffee, 
and mercury. 

Consumer prices—the cost of iving—keep 
inching upward. The rise in the past year 
was above 1 percent. Some items that cost 
more: men's suits, haircuts, tires, movie ad- 
missions, women's wool dresses and coats. 

For the period ahead, many economists ex- 

a more pronounced rise in prices. 
Nothing drastic, but a somewhat faster rise 
than has occurred in the recent past. 

All the ingredients are there, say the econ- 
omists: A strong rise In business, growing 
confidence of businessmen and consumers, a 
push by unions for bigger pay rises, big 
budget deficits—and a big tax cut. 

The lull in inflation of recent years now 
seems to be coming to an end. 


Howard H. Baker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. PAUL B. DACUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the year 
that is gone—the Ist session of the 88th 
Congress—has been the most gruelling 
in my 17 years in the House and the 
frustrations, the disappointments, and 
the unrelenting pressures to which we 
have been subjected have resulted in all 
too many of our colleagues being called 
to their eternal rest. Perhaps, too, the 
fact that we are the constant targets of 
those who want only to make capital out 
of Congress resistance to bad legislation 
has been a prime reason for the fatalities 
that marked last year’s legislative path. 

Today we mourn the passing of a dis- 
tinguished and dedicated colleague who 
was a tower of strength on our Ways and 
Means Committee where he lent his not 
inconsiderable talents to the reporting 
of good legislation or, which is equally 
important, to withholding immature 
measures that could only add to the 
socialistic menace which is bearing 
down upon us. HOWARD BAKER was a 
man who recognized a basic commitment 
to represent the interests of his constitu- 
ents but he also accepted the larger man- 
date stemming from national welfare 
as a whole. Good men of this man’s 
stature are not readily encountered and 
he will indeed be hard to replace. 

One of our cherished privileges was 
that of service with Mr. Baker’s son-in- 
law, the Honorable William C. Wampler, 
who was here with us in the 83d Congress. 
During that period we came to appre- 
ciate the fine traditions of the Baker 
family, not only through the father but 
also through the daughter, and our 
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hearts go out to those who suffer in this 
bereavement. Mrs. Dague joins with me 
in a prayerful petition that the family 
of our late colleague will find consola- 
tion in the assurance that there are so 
many who mourn with them in this sad 
hour. 


Suddenly Found Millions in Foreign 
Aid—Treasury Illustrates Program Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Fort Lauder- 
dale News of January 3, 1964: 

SUDDENLY FOUND MILLIONS IN FOREIGN Am 
TREASURY ILLUSTRATES PROGRAM WASTE 
(By Jack W. Gore) 

After all the wailing and gnashing of teeth 
by President Johnson and his foreign aid 
supporters over the so-called damaging fund 
slashes Congress finally got around to enact- 
ing this week, it is now revealed that the 
legislators and the taxpayers still got played 
for suckers in the deal. 

Quite conveniently, the foreign aid spend- 
ers had a little ace up their sleeves they 
didn’t pull out until a new foreign aid appro- 
priations bill was steam rollered through a 
balky Congress. 

The ace was a neat little $669 million in 
unspent and uncommitted funds which were 
left over from previous appropriations and 
which AID officials presumably didn't discov- 
er until they started surveying the much- 
publicized damage done when Congress 
slashed $1.5 billion from the $4.5 billion in 
new funds the AID spenders wanted. 

So now it turns out that despite all the 
crocodile tears that were shed, the foreign 
aid spenders will be able to go on handing 
out our money in just the same overly gen- 
erous manner they have become accustomed 
to in past years. 

One would have to be very naive indeed to 
believe the cock-and-bull story that AID of- 
cials didn't know about this windfall until 
after the new foreign aid appropriation bill 
Was approved, Even in spend-happy Wash- 
ington it is a bit difficult to lose track of 
$669 million, and if anyone actually does be- 
lieve the foreign ald spenders weren't aware 
of the fact they had these unspent and un- 
committed funds lying around, it only pro- 
vides further proof of the sloppy and waste- 
ful manner in which the program ls being 
conducted. 

The suddenly discovered surplus will come 
as no surprise to Members of the House and 
Senate who had long argued that if no new 
money was appropriated for foreign aid this 
time around, the program could still con- 
tinue at almost its present level from the 
great backlog of funds still unspent from 
previous appropriations. Representative 
Orro PassMaNn claimed this backlog was in 
the neighborhood of $7 billion but AID offi- 
cials, even while admitting Representative 
PassMan might be correct, insisted all this 
money, although still unspent, had been ear- 
marked for projects already approved but 
not yet launched. 

Had the truth of this matter been laid 
before the Congress there is little question 
but that even greater slashes would have 
been made in the program than eventually 
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were made, But neither Congress nor the 
taxpayers were told the full truth, and now 
we are expected to believe that AID officials 
didn’t know about this surplus either until 
they suddenly discovered it after the new 
aid bill cleared the Congress. 

This kind of business aptly illustrates why 
Congress and the taxpayers have become 
thoroughly disillusioned with this whole pro- 
gram. Even President Johnson admits the 
program must be reanalyzed and sharply im- 
proved before any further money requests are 
put before the Congress. Yet, whom did Mr. 
Johnson select to make the reanalysis and 
recommend the improvements? 

He made the same mistake other Presidents 
have made in packing his appointed study 
committee with State Department personnel 
and others who have long favored the pro- 
gram and who can hardly be expected to find 
much fault with their own baby. 

We doubt that this new committee will 
look at recent Treasury statements which 
clearly point out the necessity for big re- 
trenchments in some of our spending pro- 
grams. The statement of last December 27, 
for instance, reveals that in the year just 
past our national debt increased by almost 
$6 billion despite the fact Government re- 
venue increased by over $3 billion. 

The debt now stands at almost $310 bil- 
lion. And while the debt keeps climbing our 
gold supply keeps falling as clearly indicated 
by the fact the Treasury reported a loss of 
over $400 million in our gold reserves from 
December 27, 1962, to the same date in 1963. 

Much of this gold loss can be directly at- 
tributed to our wasteful and badly misman- 
aged foreign ald program. It is one of the 
most unpopular spending programs among 
the taxpayers that the Washington bureau- 
crats have ever devised. It is propagandized 
with false facts and false promises, yet when 

tries to chop it down to proper size 
it is subjected to the heaviest kind of arm- 
twisting pressure to keep it going with added 
billions every year. 

It is sickening enough to see our money 
spent in reckless and wasteful manner right 
here at home, But it is downright nauseat- 
ing to witness the manner in which it is be- 
ing thrown away overseas, and particularly 
when AID officials either deliberately distort 
their needs or don't have a bookkeeping sys- 
tem adequate enough to tell them just how 
much they have laying around in unspent 
and uncommitted funds. 


Morris Morgenstern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, before the turn of the century, 
a high education was enjoyed only by a 
privileged few. Most young men, regard- 
less of their talents, were unable, because 
of economic pressures, to go beyond sec- 
ondary school, 

As a boy on the lower East Side, Morris 
Morgenstern was in the latter group. 
But although he personally was unable 
to receive a full education, he vowed that 
he would one day help others whose in- 
ability to pay stood in the path of ad- 
vancement, and also those organizations 

_ dedicated to bringing to young people the 
rewards of full educational opportuni- 
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ties. In large measure, he has fulfilled 
this promise. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I herewith sub- 
mit an article which appeared in the 
December 8 edition of the New York 
Journal-American, an article which I be- 
lieve provides us with a graphic descrip- 
tion of Mr. Morgenstern’s boundless gen- 
erosity and fervent desire to help his fel- 
low man: 


MORGENSTERN To Donate $50,000 To JEWISH 
ScHOOLS 


Banker-philanthropist, Morris Morgen- 
stern, will present a $50,000 gift through 
the New York Journal-American’s John F. 
Kennedy Memorial Fund to the United Luba- 
vitcher Yeshivoth (ULY), a network of re- 
ligious schools here and in Israel. 

Announcement of the gift was made yes- 
terday by the Morris Morgenstern Founda- 
tion, with offices at 10 Columbus Circle. 

Mr. Morgenstern will present the grant 
to Rabbi Samarious Gourary, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Yeshivoth, neat 
Thursday in the office of Kingsbury Smith, 
publisher of the Journal-American. 

“I have selected this newspaper for this 
honor because I firmly believe the Journal- 
American has helped strengthen our democ- 
racy and stands as an inspiration and guide 
for other publications,” Mr. Morgenstern 
stated. 

“The New York Journal-American has 
been a crusader for freedom,” he continued. 
“It has been in the forefront in the pro- 
tection of human rights, ranging from re- 
ligious freedom to freedom of speech. 

“Freedom will not perish as long as or- 
ganizations such as Hearst Publications are 
maintained In strength and are supported 
by the community. 

“The Jewish community is proud of its re- 
lationship to the New York Journal-Amer- 
loan,“ Mr. Morgenstern noted, “and grati- 
fied at its support of worthy charitable 
chuses.”’ 

EAST SIDE BOY 


A onetime East Side boy who has given 
millions to charity, Mr. Morgenstern has 
been a supporter of the ULY since it was 
established in the United States in 1940. 

Mr. Morgenstern, in fact, is chairman of 
the s; committee for the organiza- 
tion's 24th anniversary dinner tonight in the 
Hotel Astor. 

ULY itself provides religious and secular 
education for 30,000 children and teenagers 
throughout the world. In this country 
alone, there are 10,000 pupils In 12 schools, 
most of which are located on the east coast. 
The original and main branch is at Bedford 
Avenue and Dean Street in Brooklyn. 

The man who sparked the Yeshivoth edu- 
cational movement in the 1920’s was Rabbi 
Joseph Isaac Schneersohn, once sentenced to 
death by the Communists for his religious 
and educational activities. 


FREED BY SOVIETS 


Rabbi Schneersohn was freed by the So- 
viet Government at the insistence of then 
President Hoover. Later he traveled to 
Washington to thank the President, and it 
was while there that he and Mr. Morgen- 
stern met. 

“I was deeply moved,” Mr. Morgenstern 
said, in recalling his first meeting with 
Rabbi Schneersohn. “I drew inspira- 
tion from the fact that his ordeal did not 
crush his spirit nor his enthusiasm.” 

Rabbi Schneersohn went back to Europe, 
but he was forced to flee from the Nazis 
and In March 1940 he returned to the United 
States. He established the ULY in Brook- 
lyn, and at the time of his death in 1950, 
Rabbi Schneersohn’s dream had become a 
successful reality. 
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The ULY programs are now under the 
spiritual leadership of Rabbi Mendel 
Schneersohn, his son-in-law and successor 
as a member of the same rabbinical family. 

A JFK. MEMORIAL 

Mr. Morgenstern views his gift to ULY as 
a “memorial to President Kennedy, who be- 
lieved that effective educational programs 
were vital for our youth and essential to the 
growth of this country.” 

An immigrant who came here from Russia 
with his parents at the age of 4, Mr. Morgen- 
stern never obtained à university diploma, 

He sold newspapers at the age of 6 and, 
with an older brother, made soda bottles 
when he was 13. 

Yet, he graduated from elementary school, 
and high school, and later took courses at 
Cooper Union. He knows, then, the value 
of education, and through donations he has 
aided such institutions as Harvard, Yale, 
CCNY, NYU, Brown, Columbia, Barnard, 
Wellesley, Cornell, and Dartmouth, 

A FINANCIAL WIZARD 
Mr. Morgenstern acquired his fortune by 
first expanding his soda bottle business, and 
then by financing other business operations. 
A skilled mortgage investor, he was described 
by associates as a financial wizard while 
still in his 20's; 

But perhaps the measure of this man can 
be best exemplified by an incident. that oc- 
curred 12 years ago. 

Reading in a newspaper that a man had 
stolen a chair to help furnish his tiny apart- 
ment, Mr. Morgenstern first hired a lawyer 
for him, then paid for a complete set at 
apartment furniture. 

“I got better things to do with my money 
than spend it on myself,” Mr. Morgenstern 
once said. 

It is a personal credo he has lived up to 
every waking moment. 


The Need To Popularize Basic Principles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a speech presented by Dr. Omer 
C. Stewart of the department of anthro- 
pology, University of Colorado, at the 62d 
annual meeting of the American Anthro- 
pological Association in San Francisco on 
November 23, 1963. In view of current 
national and international tensions, I 
feel that Dr. Stewart’s remarks are most 
timely, and I am glad to bring them to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

TAE Neep To POPULARIZE Basic PRINCIPLES 
(By Omer C. Stewart, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo.) 

I wish to present some basic anthropologi- 
cal concepts which I feel have relevance in 
international affairs. If these points seem 
too obvious to warrant discussion here, let 
me assure you they are not accepted by vast 
numbers of people, some in both the legis- 
lative and administrative branches of our 
Government. ‘ 

Human beings are a unique section of the 
animal kingdom because they have culture. 
Culture provides the tools to utilize the nat- 
ural environment and to communicate with 
one another in ways which are not available 
to other animals. We must conclude from 
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this that human behavior is of a different 
order than behavior of other animals. Al- 
though all human beings show their rela- 
tionship to other animals in the physical 
inheritance of bodily forms and the inherit- 
ance of patterns for animal physiological 
functions, the only known hereditary be- 
havior patterns are the ability to cry, suckle, 
grasp, etc., observable in newborn infants 
the world over. If humanity inherits other 
animal behavior patterns, these become go 
obscured by the infinite number of known 
learned behavior patterns that such other 
possible innate patterns are not established. 
There persists, of course, the needs for food, 
shelter, companionship, care of infants, sex, 
etc., to keep the species in existence. These 
needs are so completely controlled by human 
rules and customs, however, that we seldom 
think of them as part of our animal nature. 

Although it is a common practice in popu- 
lar rural lore to make analogies between 
breeds of dogs, or cattle, or horses, and groups 
or races of men, we know that the influ- 
ence of culture on man renders such anal- 
ogies spurious. 

Culture is behavior and ideas learned and 
transmitted from generation to generation, 
and as learned behavior, it predetermines or 
modifies such a large part of human behavior 
that we can work on the assumption that 
all adult human behavior is learned, 

War is a part of culture and as such it 
is a learned cultural complex which can be 
changed or abandoned. I am constantly 

at the small number of people I 
have found who accept this point of view 
and who are willing to base their ideas con- 
cerning the possibility of learning peace upon 
such propositions. The belief that inter- 
national warfare must always be part of 
world culture because it is “natural for na- 
tions to fight as they always have.“ is the 
popular view. The idea that since war is 
inevitable, it would be folly not to be pre- 
pared for war is a conclusion based upon 
the proposition that war is natural.“ The 
U.S. Congress and the administrative branch 
of the Government appear to act on the as- 
sumption that the world will be “naturally” 
subjected to world war IIT. Seldom do the 
molders of world opinion indicate that they 
understand that warfare, like cannibalism, is 
a culture pattern subject to the same learn- 
ing process as other aspects of culture. 

One of the corollaries to the proposition 
that culture is learned behavior is the prop- 
osition that cultural differences result from 
the accidents of history, usually recognized 
as the presence or absence of materials or 
environmental conditions. The acceptance 
of this point of view appears to me to en- 
courage the acceptance of diversity in vari- 
ous aspects of culture because it equalizes 
culture so far as origin and method of de- 
velopment are concerned. The concept of 
culture removes the basis for preserving 
some ancient beliefs only because they are 
said to be divinely revealed, 

There are numerous other corollaries to 
the proposition that human behavior is 
learned that could be germane to a discus- 
sion of world affairs by anthropologists. 
However, the points just presented are prob- 
ably sufficient to serve as examples to the 
next suggestion I wish to make. May I say 
first that I am encouraged to put forward 
these elementary ideas because of the reac- 
tion of the members of the Anthropological 
Association in general and the anthro- 
pologists of the vicinity of Denver, Colo., in 
particular to the invitation a year ago by 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation to participate 
in a series of conferences on “Anthropology 
and World Affairs.” It seems to me that a 
sad and embarrassing conclusion must be 
drawn from the fact that only 46 profes- 
sional anthropologists responded to the first 
invitation to consider the problem of world 
survival of the magnitude of those subsumed 
under the theories of “Deterrent Strategy.” 
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The analysis by Philosopher Robert Paul 
Wolfe of the 46 papers sent as initial state- 
ments regarding “Deterrent Strategy” causes 
me further concern. Thirteen, or more than 
one-fourth, of the respondents “insisted that 
anthropology and anthropologists should 
have nothing to do with” theories of the 
use or nonuse of atomic bombs in world af- 
fairs. Furthermore, the reaction of several 
of the 20 additional anthropologists who met 
in Denver for the Wenner-Gren conference 
convinced me that there are a number of 
members of our profession who believe it 
improper and unwise for us to be concerned 
with such modern problems as trying to find 
ways to avoid an atomic world war. 

Is this evidence that a large portion of 
anthropologists feel they should, symboli- 
cally, labor exclusively in archaeological 
trenches to throw light upon the paleolithic 
or in ivory towers sorting kinship terms, 
ignoring the insights of their training to help 
solve the great problems of our times? I 
wish to propose that American anthropolo- 
gists should all be teachers as well as scien- 
tists, and teachers of broad scope whose 
subject is not only man and his past, but 
man and his outcome. 

To be anthropologists we should share 
some general principles. The majority of 
professional anthropologists accept as a 
working hypothesis the proposition that 
“culture is learned behavior.” We are the 
scholars most concerned with culture. It is 
our duty as anthropologists, as scientists, 
and as human beings to teach everyone avall- 
able by all possible means the basic precepts 
of culture and the universal role of culture. 

If the leaders, opinion molders, and deci- 
sion makers of the world were convinced that 
war is learned behavior, and that mankind 
can learn to live without war, the chances 
for the survival of our way of life would 
be improved. 

But I must repeat, those who believe war 
is inevitable because it is natural and part 
of innate human nature can be expected to 
devote themselves to preparing for war. 
Since it appears that the vast majority of 
people of the world believe behavior is in- 
herited and that war is natural and inevi- 
table, we are faced with a tremendous task 
of enlightenment; As the discoverers of cul- 
ture and as the experts in the scientific study 
of culture and its relationship to race, re- 
ligion, nationality, war, etc., we should rec- 
ognize that anthropologists cannot avoid 
the responsibility to the scientific commu- 
nity and to mankind, for making our knowl- 
edge known. It is our duty to popularize 
as well as to write for fellow scientists those 
basic propositions we have discovered, with- 
out which people on all levels of political 
powers in all areas of the world can make 
grave errors. 

To strengthen the argument that anthro- 
pologists should be concerned with current 
national and international affairs, I will cite 
more evidence of popular misconceptions 
which continue to exist and which interfere 
with congenial national and international 
relations. The most spectacular national 
phenomenon in the United States currently 
is, of course, the irrational intensity with 
which citizens in the Southern States are 
trying to preserve special privilege to Cauca- 
sions and to deny legal equality to Negro citi- 
zens because of the expressed or implied con- 
victions that there are bad character traits 
genetically linked to kinky hair which can- 
not be changed through education, Both 
the size of the population which accepts 
such fallacies and the intensity of the desire 
to, maintain the positions of privilege ra- 
tionalized by the fallacies are truly shocking. 
The impact of anthropology in the south- 
eastern section of the United ‘States has 
been small indeed. With few anthropologists 
in the Southern States the profession could 
have little direct influence, but limited num- 
ber is no longer an excuse in the Northern 
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and Western States. Yet in the North and 
West in a dozen States antimiscegenation 
laws continue to remind us that innate in- 
feriorify is assumed to be inherited with 
darker skin pigmentation. Our national im- 
migration laws, based as they are on the as- 
sumption that some peoples are genetically 
unfit to be freely admitted to American citi- 
zenship, are further evidence of the perva- 
siveness of the notion of inheritance of group 
behavior. 

The myth that only white Christians can 
be trusted to keep treaty commitments or 
can be expected to respect basic human rights 
reduces American support for the United 
Nations and hinders all efforts to negotiate 
and compromise international disputes. The 
mistrust of all who have a strange appear- 
ance, particularly those with dark skin, per- 
vades American traditions nationwide, and 
persists because it is predicated on the be- 
lief in the innate inferiority of colored peo- 
ple. With the increase in the numbers of 
the members of the United Nations who rep- 
resent nations with predominant colored 
populations, support for that International 
body decreases In the United States. 

There is probably no anthropologist who 
would deny that total disarmament of all 
nations, insofar as weapons for international 
war is concerned, would be a desirable con- 
dition, if the peace of the world could be 
insured, Anthropologists desire the survival 
of the species, Homo sapiens, and the con- 
tinued growth and diffusion of civilization. 
Anthropologists see dangers to humanity re- 
sulting from unjustified fear of strange- 
appearing people and unusual customs, fears 

out of ignorance and misinforma- 
tion. As scientists and teachers we must 
attempt to improve the chances for human 
survival in every way possible. 

We should accept our civic responsibil- 
ities as have fellow scientists in other fields. 
Part of the report of the 100th anniversary 
program of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences should strengthen our resolve to speak 
out on public issues. The Academy hon- 
ored Dr. Linus Pauling, “the only man to 
win both the Nobel Peace Prize and the 
Nobel Prize” for scientific achievement, who 
suggested at the meeting that the Nation 
would be better served by spending money 
for research on molecular structure than on 
sending a man to the moon, 

We might find even greater encourage- 
ment from another report of the anniversary 
meeting, attended by the President of the 
United States and more than half of the 
living members of the Academy and their 
distinguished guests, who nearly filled Con- 
stitution Hall, W. n. D.C. Let me 
read from the November 1, 1963, issue of 
Science: 

“The most memorable event of the final 
Academy session on the nature of the sci- 
entific enterprise was the lecture by Robert 
Oppenheimer. On the difficult matter of 
how and when scientists should speak on 
‘common and public questions.“ Oppenhel- 
mer said: 

“If I doubt whether professionally we 
have special qualification on these common 
questions, I doubt even more that our pro- 
fessional practices should disqualify us, or 
that we should lose interest and heart in 
preoccupations which have ennobled and 
purified men throughout history, and for 
which the world has great need today.’ 

“Oppenheimer, perhaps the American 
scientist who has paid the highest price for 
his role in increasing the light from the 
tower, received the greatest ovation of the 
3-day session: a moving recognition by his 
colleagues of a quality of character even 
rarer than first-order scientific achievement.” 

The National Academy of Sciences by its 
actions reported above invites us to do our 
utmost to ease international tensions and 
to help prepare the populations of the world 
for rational evaluation of all problems. The 
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anthropological point of view of the primacy 
ot, culture in human affairs, if universally 
employed, could be an immeasurable force 
for reason, objectivity and tolerance in in- 
tergroup relations, General acceptance of 
the basic principles I have outlined might 
change the world climate of opinion toward 
human behavior in a manner comparable to 
the shifts in physical science resulting from 
the acceptance of Einstein's theory that 
E MO. 


Lagging Growth Rate Not the Cause of 
High Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the noted 
financial columnist, J. A. Livingston, has 
commented that a new explanation is 
needed for the high level of persistent 
unemployment in the United States. 
Citing our high growth figures of recent 
years in comparison to those of other 
countries, Livingston suggests that the 
lagging growth rate argument simply 
will not do any longer. 

It is indeed encouraging to see a 
greater understanding develop about our 
economic system and its behavior in re- 
cent years. It has long been my opinion 
that our economy is vital and vigorous. 
It is experiencing dynamic growth and 
a large part of our economic problems, 
including unemployment, are the grow- 
ing pains that accompany that growth. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
J. A. Livingston's column from the 
Washington Post of January 6 in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The article follows: 

U.S. Growrn Rare Tors Most OTHERS 


(By J. A. Livington) 

Needed for the New Year, a new explana- 
tion of continuing and persistent unemploy- 
ment in the United States. Lagging eco- 
nomic growth won’t do. 

In the last 3 years, the United States has 
been a leader in the industrial parade. And 
this could have a profound influence on eco- 
nomic trends—on our exports and imports— 
in the years ahead. 

Since the low of the 1960-61 recession in 
January 1961, industrial production here 
has advanced 23 percent. The comparable 
gain for the 20 nations comprising the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development was 14 percent, 

Why, we even outpaced both Western 
Germany and France, nations which 
America’s growth addicts have held up to us 
as models: What do they have that we 
haven't? 

Perhaps now we can tag off what it truly 
was: A passing phase. 

This country came out of the war with its 
industrial plant expanded and intact. The 
“arsenal of democracy” quickly converted to 
peacetime production. 

Output soared, and so did prices, as we 
supplied the pent-up wants of Americans 
and the people of other countries—van- 
quished as well as allies. 

Then, as other nations rebuilt, their in- 
dustrial production expanded more rapidly 
than ours. They ran short of workers. But 
now they are entering a slowing-down phase. 

Among major industrial powers of the 
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non-Communist world, only Japan and Italy 
have expanded production much more rap- 
idly than we in the last 3 years: 


And something else, equally important, is 
happening. Inflation is subsiding here, but 
not in most countries of the world. 

For instance, Premier Khrushehev's gov- 
ernment failed last year to reduce income 
taxes or increase the minimum wage, as 
promised. This is an indirect way of hiding 
inflation. And the Soviet newspapers report 
instances of discontent. 

The following table compares price in- 
creases (cost of living) in the United States 
with other leading nations since 1960. Only 
two countries—Greece and Canada—showed 
a lower increase. And note that Italy and 
Japan are among the inflationary leaders. 
Inference: A correlation between rapid 
growth, expansion, and rapidly rising prices: 


Will what took place here also take place 
abroad? As costs rose in the United States, 
businessmen introduced laborsaving devices. 
Result: The number of workers today in 
manufacturing industries is 17,300,000, 
slightly less than the peak in 1953. Yet 
production is 36 percent greater. 

Emulation is the first law of economic 
competition, even as in sports. One vaulter 
demonstrates the zip of a glass pole, others 
copy. One dash man speeds his takeoff with 
starting blocks, all soon do it. So it is with 
plant layouts, with machinery, with the use 
of conveyor belts, pallets, and tow trucks. 

As Western Europe copies and improves on 
our production and techniques, economic 
dislocation will take place. Belgium has al- 
ready discovered the difficulty of finding jobs 
for coal miners. 

And, as growth in Europe decelerates, 
American exports may be profoundly af- 
fected. Booming business encourages im- 
ports of raw materials and machinery from 
the United States. 

Moral: As 1964 begins, don't be moored to 
1963 and earlier concepts about growth and 
inflation. It’s a cliche but also a fact that 
this is a changing world of complex economic 
crosscurrents. 


Do We Maintain Two Standards in Deal- 
ing With Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, if ever there 
was reason for the American people to 
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be confused, disturbed, and disgusted, it 
was given yesterday when this adminis- 
tration criticized and denounced the 
British sale of buses and spare parts to 
Cuba. 

The State Department's opposition to 
this deal with Cuba because it “does not 
help our efforts to isolate the Cuban re- 
gime,” is a farce. 

How can we, in good conscience, jus- 
tify our criticism of this sale of nonstra- 
tegic goods when we are selling one- 
quarter billion dollars worth of wheat to 
Russia, Bulgaria, and other Iron Curtain 
countries? ? 

Do we maintain two standards in deal- 
ing with communism? Is the Cuban 
brand of communism any different than 
Russia's? 


How can we expect other countries to 
respect our wishes when we speak from 
both sides of our mouths? How can we 
expect our allies to respect us when we 
rap them for selling nonstrategic ma- 
terial to a Communist country and then 
we go ahead and feed our Communist 
enemies? 

Is it any wonder that our American 
people are confused and disturbed? 


Hon. Howard H. Baker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr, JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a heavy heart that I join my 
colleagues in mourning the sudden pass- 
ing of Howard H. Baker of Huntsville, 
Tenn. The House has lost a Member, 
whose personal charm and magnetism 
made him firm friends on each side of 
the aisle. He merited and had the re- 
spect and affection of everyone in the 
Congress. 

Howard Baker was a legislator and a 
public servant who not only was an ex- 
emplar of the best traditions of the Con- 
gress but enhanced them by his service 
here. A man of firm convictions and 
principles he had that rare quality of 
being able to disagree without being dis- 
agreeable, of vigorous opposition without 
offense and a candid honesty which 
added to the admiration and respect we 
had for him. 

In coming to the House, Howarp 
Baker brought vast experience in hu- 
man relations and public service which 
helped make him such a valuable coun- 
sel on the Ways and Means Committee 
and in the daily deliberations of the 
House itself. Before coming to the Con- 
gress, he long had been acknowledged as 
a leader and thinker in the affairs of 
Tennessee and an outstanding member of 
the bar, with a reputation that was not 
bounded by State lines. He was almost 
as widely known and respected in my 
own State of Alabama as he was in Ten- 
nessee. He came well equipped to serve 
here because of his service in the Ten- 
nessee Legislature, as an attorney gen- 
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eral, a judge, and had a keen interest and 
knowledge of national and international 
affairs because of his repeated elections 
as a delegate to national Republican con- 
ventions. è 

Howakp Baker was loved, honored, and 
respected as a person and as a public 
figure. He contributed greatly to our 
recent history and national well-being 
and his memory will be cherished as long 
as any of his colleagues remain to miss 
him. To Mrs. Baker and his three chil- 
dren, I extend my deepest sympathy. 


William Joseph Green, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the ever- 
swinging scythe of the Grim Reaper has 
taken its heavy tool of our Pennsylvania 
delegation and we stand with bowed 
heads as we contemplate the loss of 
these colleagues who so completely 
earned our affection and respect while 
they were laboring in the legislative vine- 
yard with us. 

Especially have we been touched by 
the untimely passing of Bill Green who 
was taken at the apex of his career and 
who left the national scene at a time 
when this Nation can so ill afford to 
lose a public servant of his stature. In- 
cidentally, this brief eulogy will prob- 
ably be read by partisans who will have 
difficulty in understanding how legisla- 
tors of such diverse political viewpoints 
could feel themselves so bereft when a 
colleague of the opposite persuasion is 
called to his eternal reward. To an- 
swer them is simply to emphasize that 
disagree we may in matters of policy 
but in the end we judge our brother by 
his code of ethics and by how he dis- 
charged his obligations and kept his 
word. A worthy opponent in the legis- 
lative lists was this departed warrior 
but with it all he was one who called 
his shots and hesitated not to be mag- 
nanimous in victory. 

The record will probably reveal that 
Bill Green and I voted alike on but few 
issues and I suspect that our political 
philosophies were as far apart as the 
poles. But having said that I am sure 
that each of us, according to his lights, 
wanted the same thing; namely, a life 
of peace and security for all mankind. 
I also have within me the firm con- 
yiction that had I ever wanted a favor, 
political or otherwise, I would have 
found our Philadelphia friend ready and 
willing to lend me a hand. 

It was my sad privilege to join in the 
sacred rites observed in his passing and 
I could not help being impressed; as one 
of a different denomination, by the dig- 
nity and solemnity of the .requiems in- 
toned in his behalf. And I am sure that 
in his place of quiet rest beyond the sun- 
set Bill has been pleased to observe that 
he has had a place in my humble if in- 
eloquent prayers. 
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This departed friend left a loving wife 
and devoted children who will not quick- 
ly be turned from their sorrow. But we 
who are still in our pilgrimage must re- 
member them in our devotions, and Mrs. 
Dague and I shall prayerfully petition 
the Master to enfold them in His com- 
forting arms. 


Congress: Plus and Minus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, during 
our recent holidays, my attention was 
directed to an editorial appearing in the 
Chicago Daily News of December 26, 
1963, entitled Congress: Plus and 
Minus.” The editorial writer analyzes 
the achievements of the 88th Congress 
in the Ist session. I commend it to my 
colleagues for a more objective view of 
ourselves than has been our fortune 
among many other analysts, commenta- 
tors and editorial writers: 

CONGRESS: PLUs AND MINUS 

We take a kinder view than many toward 
the Ist session of the 88th Congress. If, as 
is obvious, it wound up the year in a tug-of- 
war between the call of duty and the savor 
of Christmas turkey wafting from the home- 
towns, this should not stamp the whole, long 
session as fruitless and bumbling. 

The list of achievements is respectable, if 
not monumental. 

The House finally passed (thus assuring 
its adoption) a $3 billion foreign aid bill. 
While the sum fell well short of the admin- 
Istratlon's request, it was greater by $200 
million than the sum the House had granted 
earlier and represented a compromise with 
the Senate's $3.3 billion measure. The House 
also relented and gave the President author- 
ity to guarantee credit for private wheat 
sales to Russia. Senate concurrence is as- 
sured. 

Congress passed the 3-year, $1.2 billion 
Ioan-and-grant program to build college 
classrooms, libraries and laboratories. This 
was a nick-of-time movement to meet the 
needs of the avalanche of war-babies now 
approaching college age. 

Other useful measures to help the Nation's 
education system meet its burgeoning needs 
were the 6225 million increase for vocational 
education ald, $527 million in new funds 
for job training for school dropouts and job- 
less adults, and a large-scale aid program 
for medical-dental school construction. 

Two congressional actions of historic im- 
portance were the creation of an arbitration 
board in the rail dispute, and the Senate's 
ratification of the nuclear test ban treaty. 
In the former, Congress reluctantly asserted 
that the Nation may interdict a strike that 
imperils the public welfare. In the latter, 
the Senate sanctioned a step on the road to 
general disarmament, 

There were the bills to speed the treat- 
ment of mental health patients, and to boost 
military pay nearer what private industry 
pays for commensurate service. All were 
important; some were trallblazing. 

As to the major measures that Congress 
failed to pass—tax cuts, civil rights, medi- 
cal care for the aged under social security, 
and general school aid—these failures can- 
not be laid exclusively on Congress“ door- 
step. In each of these areas sharp, painful 
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differences exist within the American peo- 
ple, and Congress, we believe, is a fairly 
accurate refiection of these differences. 

A tax cut, for example, would have come 
long since except for a bipartisan demand 
for some compensating demonstration of 
governmental economy, to moderate the im- 
pact on the budget and the peril of inflation. 
Some such demonstration appears to be 
forthcoming. 

Millions of Americans—including virtually 
the entire medical profession—fear the so- 
clalizing impact of the administration's 
medical care bill. And the disputes over 
civil rights and school aid refiect important 
divergences among the people in the areas of 
race, religion, and the extent to which the 
Federal Government should usurp tradi- 
tional rights of the States, 

When the late President Kennedy told his 
last news conference that the legislative 

was in the throes of “an 18-month 


‘program 
delivery” he was nofreciting the fact as 


a national tragedy. 

For the decisions being threshed out 
were—and remain—critical in their impact 
upon history as well as upon the present. 
Whether the national debates on taxes, civil 
rights, foreign aid. and education are re- 
garded as good or bad they are, in our kind 
of system, inevitable. We do not say that 
Congress’ slow space has resulted entirely or 
even mainly from a statesmanlike determina- 
tion to explore all sides of the issues. But 
whatever the motives were, that has been 
the result, and the Nation has not suffered 
unduly in the process. 


The Present Situation in the Executive 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Arthur 
Hoppe, who writes for the San Francisco 
Chronicle and other papers, has written 
two articles which are very apropos of 
the present situation in the executive de- 
partment. 


One appeared December 3 in the 
Chronicle and the other on December 23 
in the same publication. 

The two columns follow: 

Mr. JOHNSON WIL Ger THINGS DONE 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WASHINGTON.—It's very reassuring to see 
how highly everybody in Washington re- 
gards our new President, Mr. Johnson. 
While they all had the greatest love and re- 
spect. for Mr. Kennedy, they'll tell you, Mr. 
Johnson is really going to do much better. 

Because Mr. Johnson “knows how to get 
things done.” And that, in Washington, is 
the highest possible tribute you can bestow. 

For, as you know, getting things done in 
Washington isn't easy. It takes cunning, 
strategy, compromise, intrigue, and devious 
plotting to get an increase in your office's 
allotment of postage stamps. And as every- 
body here spends all day at their desks try- 
ing desparately to get things done, they un- 
derstandably have the greatest esteem for 
anybody who can get things done. , 

So everybody here is saying that while Mr. 
Kennedy had grace, brilliance, courage, wit, 
and all the other qualities of great leader- 
ship, he “never did quite understand the way 
to get things done” in Washington. 
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For example, “He never really understood 
the legislative process.” Nor did he quite 
comprehend the depth of interdepartmental. 
rivalries. 

But Mr. Johnson. Ah: “He knows every 
nook and cranny on Capitol Hill” “He 
knows where every bone in this town is 
buried.” “He knows how to. compromise 
when he has to.” “He knows how to knock 
heads together when he must.” 

“He knows how to wheedle.” 
how to wheel and deal.” 

“He knows how to get things done.” 

Personally, I don’t doubt it for a minute. 
I'm sure Mr. Johnson will get things done. 
And it’s very comforting. Of course, at the 
moment there seems to be some confusion 
as to precisely what Mr. Johnson's going to 
get done, But at least everybody here has 
confidence in him. 

The 8 — happily that Mr. 
Johnson’s going to “more realistic” on 
civil rights; Ebvo er southern Democratic 
Senators are even planning to vote Demo- 
cratic next year. 

And the Negro leaders here have an- 
nounced they’re backing Mr. Johnson to the 
hilt. Because “he knows how to get a strong 
civil rights bill through Congress.” 

The liberals are already rubbing their 
hands. Because if there's anybody who can 
get medicare, Federal aid to education, and 
the various welfare programs passed, it’s their 
Mr. Johnson. 

And the conservative business interests are 
already toting up their increased profits. Be- 
cause, as everybody knows, Mr. Johnson is 
“more business minded.” 

So just the knowledge that Mr. Johnson 
knows how to get things done has made 
everybody happy. And everybody in Wash- 
ington is sure he'll make them a great leader. 
Which I'm sure he will. Of course, after 

to such talk for a week, I can't help 
but hope one small ħi z 

I hope he'll make a great President for the 

rest of us, too. 


“He knows 


Room AT THE Tor— Bur Nor MUCH 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Everybody's amazed at how smoothly Mr. 
Johnson’s taken over the White House. And 
particularly at how firmly he's convinced the 
world he'll continue in Mr. Kennedy’s foot- 
steps. Me too, For the life of me, I can't 
see where he’s putting everybody. 

Because one of the first things he did to 
prove he was going to be just like Mr. Ken- 
nedy was to persuade Mr. Kennedy's entire 

White House staff to stay at their desks and 
serve under him. Which gave us all a feeling 
of continuity. And the second thing he did 
was to bring in a whole lot of old friends 
from all over. From all over Texas. 

Which is fine. But have you ever seen 
those tiny offices in the White House? Mr. 
Kennedy's people alone occupied every 
cubic inch. And they were mostly just 
medium-sized Bostonians. Oh, I have an un- 
easy feeling trouble is brewing. 

(Scene: One of the larger six-by-six offices 
containing five secretarial desks occupied by 
nine secretaries and one executive desk. 
Seated behind this are Mr. Larry F. (Irish) 
Mafia and Mr. Billie Jack Sweetwater.) 

Mr. Marta. I do not wish to complain, Billie 
Jack, for I know we must work together in 
harmony for the good of our country. But 
you have inadvertently slipped over to my 
side of the chairagain, Talk about big Texas 
spreads. 

Mr, Sweetwater. Well, now, Irish, I'm right 
sorry. I must’ve done it when I reached out 
to poke back those there papers of yours 
which you kind of accidentally been edging 
across the chalk line onto my half the desk. 

Mr. ign Kindly scrunch up a little so I 
can this postmastership application. 
And state you brought it up, let us discuss 
that chalk line you drew. It looks at least an 
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inch and an eighth on my side of the middle. 
Where is my half of our ruler? 

Mr. SWEETWATER. Now look at here, Mafia, 
You accusing me of claim jumping? And 
get your elbow out of my sasparilla, you no- 
account paper rustler. 

Mr. Marta. Your sasparilla! That's my 
choc malt. And do you know what you're 
sipping through? That's the last straw! 
Sweetwater, I am going to call up the Presi- 
dent and request a new seat mate. 

Mr. SWEETWATER, No you don't, you Boston 
wardheeler. It’s my day to use our phone. 

Mr. Marta (leaping to his feet). Then I'm 
writing a memo. Because this desk, you 
Texas varmint, isn’t big enough for both of 
us. > 

Mr. SWEETWATER (leaping to his feet too). 
All right, Mafia, go for your pen. I ain’t 
known as the fastest ballpoint west of the 
Pecos for nothing. 

No question about It. With two factions 
of such different temperament jammed into 
the White House like that, one of these days 
ink is going to flow. And somebody's going 
to be edged out sideways. Mainly because 
there's not enough elbow space to toss any- 
body out frontways. 

Which all goes to illustrate Mr. Johnson's 
problem. He wants to reassure everybody 
he’s going to be exactly like Mr. Kennedy. 
Only he's very different. And, if you ask me, 
the White House isn’t big enough for both of 
him. 


ng the Retarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it is grati- 
fying, indeed, to note that progress is 
being made in providing employment 
for the mentally retarded. Oftgn in dis- 
cussing job opportunities for the handi- 
capped we refer only to the physically 
handicapped. It is equally important 
that the mentally retarded man or wom- 
an have an opportunity to contribute to 
society to the maximum of his ability. 

Under unanimous consent, I include an 
article from the New York Times of 
January 6, 1964, discussing job oppor- 
tunities for the mentally handicapped 
in the Recorp at this point: 

HIRING THE RETARDED: 1963 MARKED EMPLOY- 
MENT TURNING POINT FOR MENTALLY HAN- 
DICAPPED IN THE UNITED STATES 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

To the 2 million mentally retarded persons 
of employable age and their families, 1963 
marked the turning point for their prospec- 
tive employment. 

Throughout the country, community pro- 
grams for the mentally retarded have been 
slowly demonstrating the truth of the slogan 
of the National Association for Retarded 
Children—"the retarded can be helped.” 

As a new booklet published last year by 
the President's Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped points out, the retarded are 
beginning to demonstrate not only that they 
can be helped, but that they in turn can be 
helpful. 

The booklet, “Guide to the Job Placement 
of the Mentally Retarded,” emphasizes that 
mental retardation by no means implies a 
total absence of skills and aptitudes. 

A person’s intellectual capacity may be 
retarded, but not necessarily the rest of him. 
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SAFER THAN MANY OTHERS 

With such placement, mentally retarded 
workers can be better employment risks than 
many other workers with unstable job his- 
tories, poor work habits, and lack of train- 


Mainly, the kinds of Job the mentally re- 
tarded can do—and do well—are unskilled, 
service or short-cycle repetitive tasks. Other 
workers become bored in such jobs, but not 
the retarded. They can take pride in the 
ability to do such work. 

Job satisfaction, job fulfillment, and job 
accomplishment are the factors that differ- 
entiate the stable worker from the drifter. 
These reactions are characteristic of mentally 
retarded workers. Studies have shown them 
to be exceptionally stable, loyal, reliable, and 
dependable. 

Employers who have job openings in the 
“low skill” area have two readily available 
resources. They are the local office of the 
State employment service and of the State 
vocational rehabilitation agency. 

Other sources are sheltered workshops and 
occupational training centers serving the 
retarded, schoolwork programs of public 
and private schools, and the Governor's 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped. 

Before the applicant comes for his in- 
terview, the prospective employer should be 
provided with a summary of his qualifica- 
tions, background, training, education, and 
employment record. 

Prospective employers should not be 
overly concerned with the applicant’s in- 
telligence as rated by testing. If the firm 
has a staff psychologist, this information 
used in context with the other data will 
have some meaning. 

Although there is a relationship between 
intelligence and job performance extremely 
few jobs today call for a high IQ score as 
a basic requirement. 

Greater emphasis in modern personnel 
practices is placed on descriptive phrases 
such as “the work requires considerable 
judgment” or “the individual needs a high 
degree of initiative and imagination.” 

Such jobs are obviously not for the men- 
tally retarded. They find their niche in 
jobs calling for simple skills, few decisions, 
and established, repetitive routines. 

OTHER FACTORS STRESSED 

More important than the IQ in filling 
such jobs are the factors of education, train- 
ing, job experience, motivation, attitude, ap- 
pearance, personality, and general health. 

These are the factors that must be kept 
in mind during the interview, The job in- 
terview should be begun on the proper level 
of understanding with the mentally retarded 
applicant, 

He should not be talked to as though he 
were a child, but the interviewer must also 
remember to use terms that clearly describe 
or illustrate what needs to be done on the 
job. 

When a mentally retarded person is em- 
ployed, the same good, sound, personnel prac- 
tices should be used as with all new em- 
ployees. 

There are two factors to which special 
attention should be paid. 

First, the new employee should have an 
early opportunity to meet his foreman or 
supervisor and coworkers. Some compa- 
nies with experience in employing the re- 
tarded always have him meet his prospective 
immediate supervisor before actually em- 
ploying him. 

Second, the new worker should have suf- 
ficient opportunity during the first few days 
on the job to orient himself to his new 
surroundings. 

Like all new employees, the retarded are 
anxious the first few days on the job. 
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There is much that is new and much to 
be learned and this may take the retarded 
a little longer. 

A frequent characteristic of the newly 
employed retarded is shyness, but this tapers 
off with familiarity with his environment 
and acceptance by his coworkers. 


Again, Nothing Gained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I -wish to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two editorials that recently appeared in 
the McPherson Sentinel, a newspaper 
published in McPherson, Kans., in my 
congressional district. 

The first editorial entitled “Reward 
for Charity,” points to further evidence 
of waste of American taxpayers’ dollars 
for foreign aid and the need for a com- 
plete revamping of our foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

The second editorial entitled “Full 
Circle,” serves to remind us of the need 
to maintain constant vigilance and alert- 
ness to Communist tactics and aims. 

The two editorials follow: 

REWARD FOR CHARITY 


Too often the reward for charity is ingrati- 
tude and even insolence. Such is the case in 
Cambodia, a dinky little country next door 
to Vietnam. 

After taking fat handouts from our blub- 
berfat foreign aid program, Cambodia has 
grown progressively more insolent until ru- 
mor has it that Cambodia is celebrating the 
assassination of President Kennedy. 

The cause for all this insolence is quite 
clear. Cambodia has decided it can get more 
free charity from Red China than from us, 
so it is trying to make friends with China by 
insulting us. 

How much have we gained from the mil- 
lions we gave Cambodia? How many other 
little nations are grabbing our handouts with 
no friendliness toward us and only until they 
can make a better deal with our enemies? 

Oambodia is another example of the need 
for a sweeping housecleaning of our whole 
foreign aid program. 

Why waste money on people who turn 
around and oppose us? 


FULL CIRCLE 


Round and round we go in the cold war. 
First Khrushchev blows hot and then he 
blows cool and friendly. 

After quite a spell of friendly and peaceful 

behavior, he now is blowing hot again. First 
the Berlin blockades with no valid excuse. 
Then another American soldier shot in the 
demilitarized zone in Korea. Mr. K. really 
topped off his latest troublemaking when he 
arrested Yale Professor Barghoorn as an ac- 
cused spy. 
So once again the cold war has turned 
full circle from warlike actions to peaceful 
declarations and back to more warlike be- 
havior, 

During Mr, K.'s calm spells it sometimes 
is hard to remember that he is dedicated to 
only one thing: Communist control of the 
whole world. He will use every trick to 
weaken our standing with neutral countries 
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and to weaken our own courage to stand on 
our rights. 

Don’t expect the Communists to change. 
They will continue to keep the circle turning 
from war talk to friendly talk and back to 
war talk as long as they think they can get 
us off balance. 


National Cultural Center 


~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we consider today a bill to name 
the proposed National Cultural Center in 
memory of the late President John F. 
Kennedy. 

I am honored to have filed this bill. 
I did so because I believe in the high 
purposes of the Cultural Center and be- 
cause I believe this is the most fitting of 
the memorials proposed for the late and 
beloved leader from my home State of 
Massachusetts. 

I am honored, too, to have filed it be- 
cause I believe that such a memorial 
should be nonpartisan in origin and non- 
partisan in its adoption by this Congress. 
The memory of President Kennedy be- 
longs to the whole Nation; to the whole 
world; to all the people he sought to 
serve. 

Someday this Cultural Center will be 
a source of pride to every American. It 
will be a cultural stimulus to the Nation, 
and it will be a home for the arts in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Ever since the dawn of Christianity, 
nations have been proud of their cultural 
progress. We have considered ourselves 
one of the foremost, yet, in some respects, 
we have lagged behind foreign nations 
in the support that we have given to the 
fine arts. We must be as anxious to lead 
in this endeavor as we are in any other. 

The late President Kennedy and his re- 
markable wife, Jacqueline, made a con- 
spicuous contribution to the elevation of 
our taste for the fine arts. Music and 
poetry and painting received recognition 


‘in the Kennedy administration far be- 


yond any that those arts had received in 
prior years. Both of them possessed 
artistic good taste which all good Amer- 
icans have envied and appreciated. This 
good taste gave their administration a 
class that was good for the country and 
its people. I know that John F. Kennedy 
would be proud to have this Cultural 
Center bear his name. This can be a 
real memorial to him and a mark of 
honor to his wonderful widow. 

This Congress must approve a suitable 
memorial for the late President and ap- 
propriate adequate funds for it. It must 
be located in Washington, D.C., the city 
which was so dear to his heart and in 
which he did so much for humanity. 

If. we approve this bill today, we will 
forestall some less worthy memorial later. 
We will assure that what funds are to be 
appropriated will be spent usefully in a 
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great national endeavor. We will be 
paying timely and appropriate homage 
to our late and beloved President, John 
F. Kennedy. 


Painful Deficit Ahead—New Spending 
Curbs Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.-GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
January 4, 1964, issue of the Alhambra 
(Calif.) Post-Advocate contains an edi- 
torial of interest entitled “New Spending 
Curbs Needed.” 

In the editorial the Post-Advocate 
calls for effective effort for reducing 
Government spending and for a strin- 
gent curtailment of any Government 
leanings. toward a welfare state. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I sub- 
mit the editorial for inclusion in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Patnrun Derictr AHzaD—New SPENDING 

Curss NEEDED 

President Johnson is, without question, 
attempting to effect economies 8 
ment. The image of frugality he is seeking 
to create already has impressed the public. 
But barring a miracle of economic planning, 
the budget to be sent to Congress in January 
for the 1965 fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1964, probably will be in excess of $100 bil- 
lion. 

The Budget Bureau has tentatively worked 
out spending totals that approximate 
$101.5 billion. Whether the President's 
freeze on Federal jobs and the cutback in 
U.S. military installations can reduce the 
total below the $100 billion mark is doubt- 
Tul. 

The President is eager to get the budget 
under the $100 billion level because he 
realizes there still is strong resistance in 

to the tax cut bill. Congressional 
objection to the tax reduction stems from 
the knowledge such a measure would be fool- 
hardy if Government spending is to be in- 
creased. 

Mr. Johnson and his advisers are aware, 
as are most Americans, that continued in- 
creases in Government spending with the 
accompanying growing deficit can lead only 
to greater and greater inflation. 

As a result, the domestic economy, our in- 
ternational trade, and this country's inter- 
national payments problem all would deteri- 
orate. There could not possibly be a sound 
economic growth. 

It therefore is up to Mr. Johnson to seek 
new and logical areas in which to curtail 
spending. Instead of targeting the military 
and its installations—key to national de- 
fense—he could explore welfare programs of 
one kind or another that drain billions from 
the budget. 5 

Maurice Stans, former Budget Bureau Di- 
rector, recently pointed out that this coun- 
try's debt already is in excess of $300 bil- 
Uon—more than is owed by all other coun- 
tries in the world combined. 

Even if the President succeeds in squeezing 
the budget below the $100 billion mark, the 
deficit still will be painful, possibly in the 
neighborhood of $8 billion. 

Mr. Johnson admittedly has built-in prob- 
lems in attempting to effect an economy 
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drive. ‘There is, for example, a new Federal 
pay raise that becomes effective tomorrow. 
There also will be boosts in space spending 
included in enacted and pending appropria- 
tions. Also, the President must be cognizant 
of the voter lure entalled in big spending 
programs by the Federal Government in 
many sections of the Nation. £ 

The President's economy drive, if directed 
in proper channels, would stimulate free en- 
terprise. It should be aimed, we believe, at a 
stringent curtailment of Government lean- 
ings toward a welfare state. That is where 
real economies can be made, but, unfortu- 
nately, there has been no indication for this 
type of cut. To the contrary, it is indicated 
that money saved on defense may be applied 
to social programs. 


Scranton Makes Pennsylvania Hum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, the 
imagination of the entire Nation has 
been captured by the tremendous thrusts 
which Governor Scranton, of Pennsyl- 
vania, is making to improve the eco- 
nomic climate of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Already, and for the first time in 
many years, Governor Scranton has re- 
duced the unemployment rate in Penn- 
Sylvania from 9 to 6 percent. Following 
is an article written by Ed McLaughlin 
which represents a typical comment on 
Governor Seranton's imaginative pro- 
gram: 

SCRANTON IN CLOSE HARMONY As STATE'S 

Business Hums 
(By Ed McLaughlin) 

Harrissurc, Pa—Within the past few 
weeks these events have happened in widely 
separated parts of Pennsylvania: 

A $456,012 loan was made to Diversifica- 
tions, Inc, the industrial development 
branch of the Greater Johnstown Chamber of 
Commerce, That money will be used by 
Bestform Foundations of Pennsylvania, Inc., 
in the erection of a $1,040,000 undergarment 
plant in Cambria County, which will even- 
tunally employ 250 persons. 

Out in the Dutch country of eastern Penn- 
sylvania, a clothing manufacturer was at his 
wit's end from trying to cut through bu- 
reaucratic redtape in order to complete a 
sizable expansion to his plant. He turned to 
a newly created State council, comprising 
top people in key departments. The coun- 
cil found that a bureaucratic menial had 
misread the manufacturer's plans, and re- 
fused him permission to install a necessary 
elevator. The council saw to it that this 
difficulty was quickly corrected, and the pro- 
ducer is now completing his expansion 


lans, > 
s Frank L, Magee, chairman of the executive 
committee of Aluminum Co. of America, 
Pittsburgh, was named chairman of the 
“100,000 Pennsylvanians for Economic 
Growth.” g October 1, this group 
will attempt to enlist 100,000 citizens of this 
commonwealth in a massive “Talk Up Penn- 
Sylvania“ campaign. 

Though seemingly unrelated, these three 
developments are symptomatic of the vigor- 
ous action the State government is taking 
to hypo an economy long watered down by 
the decline in the importance of coal as a 
fuel, the exodus of the textile industry to the 
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South, and the minimized importance of rail 
transportation. 

Some call Gov. William W. Scranton the 
catalytic agent behind vania’s new 
drive to become a formidable factor as a 
business-industrial location and as a tourist 
mecca. 

In fact, aids of Governor Scranton con- 
trast his approach to those of his immediate 
predecessors. “If you wanted to see Gov. 
George M. Leader in the mid-50's, you had 
to be interested in mental health. With Gov. 
David Lawrence, whose administration pre- 
ceded Scranton’s, the pitch was highway 
safety. With Governor Scranton, it is 
strictly industrial development.” 

Under the Governor's urging, the legisla- 
ture this year bolstered the Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Development Authority by providing 
it with more funds. In addition, tax bene- 
fits to business were liberalized. Research 
and development firms establishing new fa- 
cilities, were exempted from capital stock 
and franchise taxes. Better depreciation 
allowances were permitted, and extension of 
PIDA help was made available for firms in 
the distributing industry, to encourage the 
building of new trucking centers, warehouses 
and the like. Scores of loans have been 
approved this past summer alone. 

Governor Scranton, in an interview with 
Fairchild News Service, said he is interested 
not only in encouraging out-of-State firms 
to locate in Pennsylvania, but also in show- 
ing that “Pennsylvania loves the firms al- 
ready operating here.” 

For this reason, he has been campaigning 
to eliminate as much red tape for businesses 
as possible, and in weeding out incompetent 
State employees. For this latter purpose, he 
utilizes an interdepartmental clearing coun- 
cll, comprising key State people, which has 
the express purpose of “unsnarling red tape 
and the inevitable delay and confusion 
caused by bureaucracy.” 

Recently, a Governor's aid explained, it 
was the action of this council which enabled 
the Dutch country apparel manufacturer to 
get his expansion plans moving after months 
of delay. The council also has helped speed 
up the approval of architectural plans for 
new buildings in a department—that of labor 
and industry—which re y was “noto- 
rious” for losing material in its bureaucratic 
mazes. 

Governor Scranton carried out a campaign 
promise when he encouraged the formation 
of the committee of “100,000 Pennsylvanians 
for the Economic Growth.” Officially, this 
organization will come alive October 1, and 
recruiting efforts will begin. 

Businessmen, industrialists, and other citi- 
zens participating will be urged to “talk up” 
Pennsylvania's economic advantages, the im- 
pact that the new network of interstate 
highways will have in making this State the 
hub of the northeastern U.S. megalopolis, 
the State's scenic beauties and historic sites, 
and the like. 

In working so closely with businessmen, 
Governor Scranton is seen in many quarters 
as taking on such stature that he is being 
Seriously mentioned as a possible Republican 
presidential candidate. 

He denies any such intentions, pointing 
out he has no organized group supporting 
him. However, political observers feel the 
Governor—whom the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion will support as a “favorite son” candi- 
date next summer—may be the answer if 
the GOP convention is hopelessly deadlocked 
over Governor Rockefeller or Senator GOLD- 
WATER, 

Many segments of the press—notably Time 
magazine—have written favorably of Gover- 
nor Scranton. In fact, Greater Philadelphia, 
a local magazine for businessmen, recently 
projected Scranton’s nomination in an arti- 
cle called “Scranton versus Kennedy: Bright 
Hopes for a Dark Horse.” 
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Health Insurance Coverage for the Aged 


Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
in the January 6 New York Times out- 
lines the progress that was made last 
year by the health insurance industry. 
Particularly significant is the fact that 
a sizable increase was registered in the 
number of persons over 65 covered by 
health. insurance plans. Sixty percent 
of the over 65 age group was covered in 
1962. Precise figures are yet available, 
but that figure is now expected to be 
considerably higher. 

Under unanimous consent I wish to 
insert the article from the New York 
Times at this point in the RECORD: 
COMPANIES Press HEALTH Poticrts—14.5 MIL- 

LION Now COVERED— EMPHASIS ON AGED 

Group 

The health insurance industry has chalked 
up major gains. 

At the same time, it pressed a campaign 
against Federal medicare last year by offering 
more special policies for the aged. 

By the year’s end, according to estimates 
of the Health Insurance Institute, 145 mil- 
lion persons were covered by private health 
insurance. This was an increase of 3.6 mil- 
lion over 1962. Only 42 million had such 
insurance in 1946. 

As to the aged, no figures were available 
yet for last year. But a sizable increase was 
indicated over the 1962 total of 10.3 million 
insured persons over 65. That was 60 per- 
cent of the age bracket. 

In 1952, the 3.4 million insured persons 
over 65 represented 26 percent of the Nation's 
aged. 

MANY DRIVES CONDUCTED 

Several mass enroliment drives were con- 
ducted last year to attract more aged per- 
sons to specially designed private insurance 
programs. The campaign is continuing with 
a Federal medical care program for the aged 
expected to come before Congress. 

Mass enrollment programs were conducted 
separately by at least three companies—Con- 
tinental Casualty, Mutual of Omaha, and the 
Fireman's Fund—and within States by 
groups of companies forming underwriting 
pools. Such groups operate in New York, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Texas. 

A western plan will soon have its first 
enrollment in California, and may eventually 
include other States. 

More than 200 insurance companies and 
many other organizations, such as the Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans, are offering health 
protection. Several insurers sell policies that 
cost more in the insured’s more productive 
earning years, but become fully paid by 65. 

An institute study showed that four of five 
insured workers had the right to continue 
their health protection into retirement. 

BENEFITS AT $7.8 MILLION 


Benefts paid by the health insurance in- 
dustry to persons filing claims totaled $7.8 
billion last year, compared with $7.1 billion 
in 1962. The benefits came from all types 
of organizations, including insurance com- 
panies, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, and other 
nongovernmental insurance. 

Of the 145 million protected under hos- 
pital expense plans, the institute estimated 
that 135 million also were covered under 
surgical expense plans, and 101 million had 
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regular medical expense protection, which 
helps to pay for nonsurgical care by physi- 
cians. 

In 1962 there were 3.8 million fewer per- 
sons under the surgical expense plans, and 
28 million fewer carrying regular medical 
insurance. 

Major medical expense insurance con- 
tinued to be the fastest growing of all 
health insurance programs. In essence, 
these policies pay a major portion, often 
75 to 80 percent of medical costs above an 
initial deductible amount, which may be 
taken care of by basic hospitalization or sur- 
gical policies. 

It was estimated that 41.5 million carried 
major medical insurance, for an 8.4-percent 
gain over the previous year. 

Policies providing income during disability 
were carried by 45.5 million people, accord- 
ing to the institute's estimate, marking a 
rise of 600,000. 

“The insurance industry will continue to 
develop its newer insuring programs, such as 
coverages for mental illness, nursing home 
care, dental care, and long-term loss of in- 
come, and further refine and improve its 
basic health programs,” says James R. Wil- 
lams, vice president of the institute. 


Italian Bishops’ Anti-Red Stand 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has just been directed to a re- 
port from Rome by the world-famed 
correspondent, Constantin Brown, dis- 
cussing the reassertion by the Catholic 
Bishops of Italy on their effective stand 
against communism. The article and 
accompanying editorial appeared in the 
November 11, 1963, edition of the Nash- 
ville Banner, but is as pertinent today 
as it was then. 

Especially pertinent to point out is 
that the Catholic Bishops of Italy have 
revised and reinvigorated their effective 
anti-Communist activity at a time when 
our administration is rushing whole- 
heartedly into the subsidy and support 
of communism. 

The articles follow: 

BISHOPS REVIVE ANTI-Rep STAND 

Roman Catholic bishops of Italy have 
moved for direct church action against mem- 
bers of the faith in that land who embrace 
communism; and while the immediate inter- 
pretation is in terms of a roadblock to Red 
gains in and through political infiltration 
there, its significance surely is worldwide. 

Writing from Rome, Banner Foreign Cor- 
respondent Constantine Brown cites its 
meaning in those dimensions. To his inter- 
pretive article on this page today, attention 
is invited, its conclusions inescapable. 

Historically, catholicism was a factor of 
resistance—helping check the spread of a 
Red contagion, as in Latin America, where 
both the masses and firebrand politicians 
seeking to use them were sensitive to the 
ultimate weapon of excommunication. No 
less in Europe did Pope Pius XII exercise a 
strongly restraining influence, with no ilu- 
sions, much less preachments, of “peaceful 
coexistence.” 

There can be no argument but that Pope 
Pius’ anti-Communist attitude and leader- 
ship were all that kept France and Italy 
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from going all-out Communist after World 
War II. 

Whatever its benign purpose, or overly 
optimistic concept of the hope it stressed, 
there can be no doubt that the “Pacem in 
Terris” encyclical of the late Pope John 
stretched thin the barriers to communism 
which had prevailed under that predecessor. 
In the wake of it, Italian Reds mustered a 
strength now haunting that land with the 
threat of political upheaval. 

Pope Paul knows that, As a student of 
history he also must know what has hap- 
pened in Latin America—essentially a 
Catholic continent—where communism has 
made its gains. To call the A-B-C roll of 
those countries in peril, like Argentina, 
Brazil, and Cuba, surely is reminder enough. 

Communists and their fringes undoubtedly 
welcomed Pope John's encyclical as at least 
an implied policy-switch from the Vatican’s 
long-standing position—and unquestionably 
they made the most of it. Softness toward 
communism, whether on the part of ecclesi- 
astical authorities or Government policy- 
makers, opens the door to exactly the Red 
depredations that have occurred. 

It is pertinent to remark, as does Con- 
stantine Brown, that Pope Paul apparently 
has recognized the fact, and is prepared to 
exercise that role of firm convictions that 
prevailed on the part of the hierarchy until 
a countering influence, climaxed by the 
encyclical in question, supplanted it with 
compromise. 

The indicated recovery of a policy footing 
realistically determined holds promise of 
bringing stronger resistance of commu- 
nism—in this hemisphere and out of it— 
and warrants public attention. 

As news beamed to Latin America, it 
assuredly would have profound significance 
and a salutary effect. 

Tr alia Brsnops’ STATEMENT CONDEMNING 
Reps Is SIGNIFICANT 


Rome.—The statement issued recently by 
the Italian Episcopal Conference condemning 
communism and emphasizing excommunica- 
tion for those who practice Communist athe- 
ism is regarded here as likely to have world- 
wide political repercussions. This is particu- 
larly true for Italy and is considered in Ital- 
ian political circles as a bombshell which 
may affect considerably the Italian political 
situation. 

A coalition formed by the Christian Demo- 
crats, liberal Socialists Democrats, and Marx- 
ist Socialists is by way of coming to office. 
It has been a widespread impression among 
political observers that this heterogenous 
coalition may not remain in office long but 
will eventually make room for a popular 
front government including the Communists 
who garnered 8 million votes at the last April 
election, 

The passivity of the Roman Catholic 
Church which has and still plays an impor- 
tant role in Italian life, was regarded as at 
least partially responsible for the Communist 
gains. The kindly late John XXIII did not 
see the insidious danger of communism. Al- 
though he had not abolished the excommun!- 
cation order issued under Pius XII, his Pon- 
tificate had not used it, and taking their cue 
from this, the Italian clergy no longer con- 
demned Communist atheism from the 
pulpits. 

Shortly before the April election Pope John 
issued his famous encyclical “Peace on 
Earth” which called for good will among 
men. This was skilifully “interpreted” by 
the Italian Communists to mean that the 
church had embraced coexistence and had 
removed excommunication for those who cast 
their votes for the Communist Party. 

This belief was strengthened by the fact 
that in March of last year Pope John had 
received Khrushchey’s son-in-law, Alexis 
Adhzubel, in a private half-hour audience. 

As a cardinal, the new Pope Paul was 
regarded as “somewhat left of center.” But 
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there is a great difference, said a ranking 
bishop, “between Cardinal Montini and Pope 
Paul.” The responsibilities of an archbishop 
are regional; those of the Pontiff universal. 

Pope Paul became particularly concerned 
with the increased power of the Italian Com- 
munists after ne had received the visit of 
Konrad Adenauer a few weeks ago. The two 
men, who had known each other well for a 
number of years, talked about the universal 
atheistic inroads, and more specifically of 
the danger of the Communists taking over 
Italy through skiliful intrigues and propa- 


ganda. 

to those close to the Vatican, 
the German Chancellor (as Adenauer then 
was), made a deep impression on the Pon- 
tiff, who agreed with “der Alte“ that some- 
thing drastic must be done immediately. 

This, of course, was a very delicate matter 
as Pope Paul does not want to give the im- 
pression he is reversing the policies of his 
predecessor, but merely emphasizing what 
Pope John seemed to have failed in getting 
across. Pope Paul could not issue another 
encyclical. Moreover, in the midst of the 
Ecumencial Council it was considered un- 
wise to make any statement concerning poli- 
tical matters. Hence the Pope was reduced 
to silence. 

It was decided, therefore, that the Italian 
Episcopal Conference could speak indirectly 
for the Holy Father. A group of bishops,. 
under the direction of the strong anti-COm- 
munist Cardinal Siri of Genova, drafted a 
statement and submitted it to the Pope for 
his approval. 

Whether coincidental or not, it happened 
that the anti-Communist anti-Marxist dec- 
laration occurred within 24 hours after the 
Marxist Socialist Party conference ended, and 
Nenni had received the approval of the Party 
to enter into a coalition with the Christian 
Democrats. 

The effect of the bishops’ statement made 
a deep impression throughout the country. 
According to well informed sources, it par- 
ticularly impressed President Antonio Segni 
who fears the effects of the left-of-center 
government on the nation’s shaky economy, 
and fears even more the formation of a 
popular front government. His only pre- 
rogative as chief executive is to dissolve Par- 
liament after consultation with the presi- 
dents of the Chamber and the Senate. 

Heretofore he has been afraid to resort to 
such a step, but now that the Church has 
made it plain that the Pacem in Terris En- 
cyclical was definitely misinterpreted by the 
Communists, Segni may not have the same 
compunction. If the new government to be 
formed shortly proves itself incapable to 
solve the country's difficulties he may issue 
the order of dissolution, convinced that in 
another election the Communists, after the 
bishops’ statement, will lose ground. 


Prayer and Bible Reading in Our Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, at the sug- 
gestion of Congressman BECKER, of New 
York, I am submitting a meaninful and 
pertinent letter from a Kentucky woman 
for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp today. 

The writer of the letter suggests that 
one of the great current needs of our 
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country is the restoration of prayer and 
Bible reading in our public schools as 
provided by a constitutional amendment 
that has been proposed by Congressman 
Becker, myself, and others. This lady, 
Sonia Hall, Louisville, Ky., is herself a 
living testimonial to the efficacy and 
worth of prayer. Her letter mentions the 
fact that she is suffering from a cancer 
that the doctors referred to as incurable 
and it further states that more than 2 
years ago her doctors gave her from 3 to 
9 months to live. But, as this earnest 
Christian says, she prayed over her prob- 
lem and thereafter continued to live for 
many months after the supposed end of 
her lifespan as determined by medical 
science. 

The letter sent to Congressman BECKER 
by Mrs. Hall's Louisville friend, Mrs. 
Bertie English, another stalwart Chris- 
tian woman of faith, is as follows: 

Lovisvitis, KY., 
November 22, 1963. 
To the People of the United States: 

Why, oh why don’t you, all of you, stop and 
ask yourselves: “Just why are we up in arms 
trying to permit prayer and Bible reading 
in our public schools?” Today, November 22, 
as I lay on my bed, sick with cancer, but 
more sick at our world, I watched television. 
I saw the awful thing happen to our Presl- 
dent. This act sent every God-fearing per- 
son to their churches and on their knees. 
This should be a red-letter day for every- 
one and I think the letters put together 
should say, Let us keep prayer and Bible 
reading in our schools. So. if there is an- 
other tragedy like this, your children and 
grandchildren will know how to pray, never 
hear a prayer or see a Bible unless they see 
it in school. So many homes never say 
God's name except in a curseword. They 
have no Bibles in their homes. These same 
people are not interested in sending their 
children to Sunday school or church; they 
never attend themselves. I owned a room- 
ing house for 8 years and I know what I am 
saying is true. So, if these children never 
hear a prayer or see the Bible in school, they 
will never hear about God. Parents, if you 
have a teacher in your school that will take 
the time to read and pray with your chil- 
dren, give her your blessing. When we of our 
country are unconcerned, the suggestion of 
taking Bible reading and prayer from our 
schools, we are guilty of the juvenile delin- 
quency that takes place in our streets and 
alleys. Today, just think back on Novem- 
ber 22, 1963, how quickly and how submis- 
sively and humbly everyone turned to God in 
our hour of tragedy. This same God, you 
are saying, don’t teach about in our schools. 
The 22d of November everyone realized we 
needed God. We needed to pray that every- 
one, large or small, rich or poor, needed to 
know how to pray. If you take prayer out of 
school, the day is coming when there will be 
a scattered few that will be able to pray and 
there'll come some day when you will hear 
the cry: “Why don't somebody pray?“ Most 
of the boys and girls of today will not know 
how to pray. People, please stop, look, and 
listen. We will need praying people and 
these people are now our schoolchildren. I 
think it was quite ironic the day our Presi- 
dent was killed, little, big, old, and young all 
races went to their knees in anybody's church 
to pray to our one God. While in Congress a 
bill is hanging, trying to permit prayer in our 
schools, This is the one place all children can 
hear about God, for the law forces them to 
attend school. If this bill is passed, then 
someday we will need prayer and God will 
say, “I know you not.” . 

Two years and four months ago, my doctor 
said: Tou have cancer and there is nothing 
we can do. We cannot operate, you have 
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from 3 to 9 months to live; no more.” I 
have always been a praying woman. I loved 
and trusted my God, so I prayed. Every 
Christian in my church prayed for me. I 
belong to the South Louisville Christian 
Church, Louisville, Ky. People from other 
churches prayed for me, and so 2 years and 
4 months later, I am still here, have been 
able to go about my daily life a little more 
slowly but able to do a lot of things. God 
hears prayers from his children, and some 
children will have to learn to pray in school 
or they won't know how. 

You don't have to point and say, You have 
to go to this church or that church. Just 
plainly teach God and the Bible as it is writ- 
ten and teach them to pray to God in Jesus’ 
name. Teach them about heaven and hell; 
they will learn the rest when put on the 
right road. And any man or woman that 
would kick against this had better get down 
on their knees and pray, for there is a God, 
there is a heaven, and there is a hell, and 
don't you forget It. 

Sonta HALL, 
Christian Church Home. 


Otepka Pays the Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
basic problems confronting any demo- 
cratic society is how to keep the public 
informed on matters of national interest 
without breaching security needs for 
secrecy. This problem also extends to 
the amount of information revealed to 
the Congress by intelligence officials. At 
the request of Miss Grace Bancroft of 
New Bedford, Mass., I would like to call 
the following editorial from the Standard 
Times of November 7, 1963, to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House: 

OrerKA Pars THE PRICE 

The dismissal of Otto F. Otepka, a State 
Department security officer, is sad evidence 
that the outspoken anti-Communist has 
everything to fear in the diplomatic bureauc- 
racy, and the leftwinger is assured of the 
ultimate in protection. 

Otepka was the principal witness before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
that made an 18-month investigation of why 
U.S. diplomats were so misinformed as to the 
Communist orientation of Fidel Castro. 

Otepka discussed in detail the background 
of one Willlam Arthur Wieland, who had 
charge of the State Department's Cuba desk 
during Castro’s rise to power. 

The subcommittee reported that Wieland, 
who formerly lived in Cuba under the name 
Montenegro, a fact he had not disclosed on 
his employment application, had been guilty 
of grave errors of judgment and had failed 
to forward to State Department superiors 
material concerning Castro's Communist ties. 

A State Department investigation of Wie- 
land concluded he was not disloyal but that, 
as the subcommittee concluded, his judg- 
ment was faulty. 

The net result: Wieland 18 still holding a 
comparable important position in the State 
Department; Otepka is now dismissed for 
allegedly furnishing to the subcommittee 
copies of classified documents concerning the 
case, in violation of a Truman administra- 
tion order on executive department privilege 
with reference to classified papers. 
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Is the American public supposed to believe 
that Otepka’s alleged violation is the first in- 
stance of classified information finding ita 
way out of the State Department? Has not 
the administration, and others before it, 
constantly leaked the import of such docu- 
ments to news media when the objective was 
considered of sufficient importance, political 
or diplomatic? 

Security officer Otepka may have violated 
& regulation. But, if so, it was in coopera- 
tion with a sensitive and security conscious 
arm of the Government, an important agency 
of the U.S. Senate, and his motives could 
only have been of the highest, 

Had Otepka belonged to the powerful, en- 
trenched “fourth floor” of the State Depart- 
ment, there can be Ntle doubt a way would 
have been found to excuse his transgression, 
But he does not belong, as Wieland appar- 
ently does. For the one, retribution is in- 
exorable, speedy, and harsh; for the other, 
long winded extenuation, security, prefer- 
ment. This is a miserable contrast in how 
not to beat the enemy. 


American Legion Backs Discharge Petition 
r No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith the following news 
release from the national headquarters 
of the American Legion, based upon 
resolution 25, adopted at the 1963 
National American Legion Convention. 

The preamble to the constitution of 
the American Legion opens with: 

For God and country we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes, 


The statement I am inserting gives a 
very clear picture, not only of the posi- 
tion of the American Legion taken at the 
1963 national convention, but as to why 
we had to resort to a discharge petition. 
I am sure the members in the 16,000 
posts of the American Legion will make 
their voices heard in support of this peti- 
tion. 

I am also inserting herewith a copy 
of a letter sent by Maurice T. Webb, 
director of the National Americanism 
Commission, to American Legion units 
all over the country, which is self- 
explanatory. 

THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
Inđianapolis, Ind., December 19, 1963. 
To: Members, National Americanism Com- 
mission, department Americanism chair- 
man, chairman, vice chairmen and mem- 
bers, National Americanism Council. 
Subject: Discharge Petition No, 3 in Con- 
gress. 

Enclosed with this letter is a news release 
from the American Legion News Service re- 
lative to Discharge Petition No. 3, initiated 
by Congressman FRANK J. BECKER, of New 
York, to bypass the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee and bring legislation proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment permitting voluntary 
prayer and Bible reading in public schools, 
to the floor of the House of Representatives 
for a vote. 

The legislative division of the American 
Legion will be in touch with department 
commanders, department adjutants, national 
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executive committeemen, and other key of- 
ficials of our organization on this subject; 
however, the legislative director requested 
the undersigned to convey this message to 
those of you to whom this letter is addressed. 

Unofficial figures show that 122 Members 
of Congress have already signed Discharge 
Petition No. 3. A total of 218 signatures 
are required in order for this legislation to 
bypass the House Judiciary Committee and 
be voted on by Members of Congress. 

The purpose of this letter is to earnestly 
request each of you to contact your Con- 

and urgently request that he sign 
Discharge Petition No. 3, as soon as he re- 
turns to Washington, after conclusion of the 
Christmas recess. This is a golden opportun- 
ity for each of us to take a positive position 
in support of a resolution adopted during the 
45th national convention in Miami Beach, 
Fla. which was a restatement of action taken 
during the 1962 national convention in Las 
Vegas, Nev. Our present policy on the sub- 
ject of voluntary prayer in public schools is 
embodied in 1963 convention Resolution 25, 
n copy of which is enclosed for your informa- 
tion. 

This is a golden opportunity for the Amer- 
ican Legion to support, in a positive way, a 
mandate of the national convention and, if 
Discharge Petition No. 3 is successful, each 
Member of Congress will have an opportunity 
to vote on the legislation calling for a con- 
Stitutional amendment to be submitted to 
the people for ratification or rejection. This 
is-the correct way for important matters to 
be resolved in the United States and by your 
active interest in this action to give Congress 
and the people the right to decide this issue, 
you will be proving that you and the Ameri- 
can Legion believe in our constitutional form 
of government. 

Sincerely, 
Maurice T. Wess, 
Director, 
National Americanism Commission. 


News From THE American LEGION 

WASHINGTON.—The American Legion an- 
nounced December 18 that it supports House 
Discharge Petition No. 3 to bypass the House 
Judiciary Committee and bring legislation 
Proposing constitutional amendment per- 
mitting voluntary prayer and Bible reading 
in public schools to the floor of the House 
for a vote. The discharge petition was in- 
itiated by Representative FRANK J. BECKER, 
Republican, of New York, after repeated un- 
successful attempts to win release of the 
legislation that is bottled up in the Judiciary 
Committee. 

The American Legion's supporting position 
is based upon Resolution 25, adopted at the 
1963 national convention. 

The action stems from Supreme Court de- 
cisions banning compulsory prayer and Bible 
reading in schools. A number of House joint 
resolutions proposing constitutional amend- 
ments to permit voluntary prayer were in- 
troduced in the last session of the 87th 
Congress. All died in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. In the Ist session of the 88th 
Congress, 131 such resolutions have been in- 
troduced and now languish in the same com- 
mittee; with no indication of forthcoming 
action, 

If the discharge petition obtains the 218 
Signatures necessary (it is reliably reported 
it now has 122), House Joint Resolution 693 
will come before the House for vote. Fifty- 
four of the one hundred and thirty one reso- 
lutions are identical to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 693. 


A discharge petition is a seldom used par- 
liamentary procedure but it is authorized 
in the rules of the House. The American 
Legion has supported discharge petitions but 
Once or twice in its history and does so now, 
Only because of the unusual circumstances 
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surrounding the prayer and Bible reading 
issue, and related possibilities. 

There are those who now would remove 
the words “under God” from the Pledge of 
Allegiance, and do away with “In God We 
Trust“ on our coinage. House Joint Reso- 
lution 693 would also protect reference to the 
deity as now in official use. 

The names of the 122 signers of Discharge 
Petition No, 3 are unavailable, due to rules 
of the House. Legislative Director Clarence 
H. Olson suggests that many of the Repre- 
sentatives will be at home during the brief 
Christmas yacation, offering opportunity for 
personal contact in support of the petition. 
Olson also suggests that when writing to a 
Congressman, urging his signature, to be 
sure to associate the request with House 
Discharge Petition No. 3. Senate action is 
now pending at this time, 


A Realistic Look at the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, current 
U.S. policy unfortunately seems to be 
rooted in the fallacious assumption that 
economic assistance to the cold war 
enemy will somehow brighten the pros 
pects of peace. 8 

Appeasement never pays. Realism com- 
mands us to reexamine our policies. 


These are the concluding words of a 
searching, forceful article by David Law- 
rence which appears in the U.S. News & 
World Report issue of January 13, 1964, 
and which warns us that we are making 
the same mistakes today in our relations 
with an adversary which led to World 
War I and World War II. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Mr. Lawrence's 
article entitled A Realistic Look at the 
World,” at this point: 

A REALISTIC Look at THE WORLD 
(By David Lawrence) 

These are days when illusion seems to 
supersede realism. An avalanche of words 
about peace descends upon the citizen, and 
he is led to assume that an agreement with 
Russia to discontinue certain nuclear tests 
is in itself firm assurance of a utopian era. 

Realism, however, tells us that the world 
situation today presents a parallel to what 
happened before World War Land World War 
II, respectively. The naive West has again 
become a victim of the fallacy that to build 
up your adversary's economic strength is 
the way to peace. z 

What is being witnessed now is the same 
misguided acceptance of the enemy's alleged 
good faith es we saw in the 1930's. Only this 
time the United States has gone along with 
the procession. America heretofore has 
stood for self-determination of peoples and 
for the freedom and political independence 
of all nations, large or small, Now, in a 
mood of complacency, the policy of the 
United States seems headed along the path 
of appeasement, if not surrender. 

For, as we survey the world today, we see 
more than a Dillion people under the yoke 
of or allied with Communist dictatorship. 
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We see the Soviet Government consolidat- 
ing its position in Asia, in Africa, and in 
Central and South America. We also see 
the Western Powers, in sheer expediency, get- 
ting ready to accept the status quo every- 
where—to acquiesce in the conquests of the 
Communists and call it peace. Whether in 
relation to Berlin or to Cuba, the pressure 
is to live and let iive—the very essence of an 
opportunism that leads to surrender, 

Every use of the word peace“ in the offi- 
cial dialogs, every suggestion about fur- 
ther talks between East and West is inter- 
preted as a sign of the so-called turn toward 
peace and away from war. 

Unhappily, the American reading public 
has been asked to believe that there have 
been only two courses before ce or 
war. The Soviets obviously do not want a 
military war any more than we do. If they 
can achleve their ends without a war—solid- 
ify their gains and maintain their role as 
conquerors of a vast area in the world—why 
should they precipitate a process of nuclear 
self-destruction? 

The world today has seen the decay of 
moral principle in international affairs, The 
theory that “might makes right” has been 
tacitly accepted by Western diplomacy. 

The puppet governments of the states in 
Eastern Europe under Communist control 
have lately been given a little flexibility in 
handling their own affairs. This has been 
hailed in the West as significant progress. 
But may it not be rather an example of Mos- 
cow's astuteness? Already the West has 
eagerly begun to finance trade with Commu- 
nist states in Eastern Europe, thus reliev- 
ing the Soviets of their burden as economic 
caretakers of the satellites, 

The extent of the rift between Red China 
and the Soviet Government has been ex- 
aggerated. Moscow has control of China's 
military behavior and exercises considerable 
influence on the economic side. Where else 
could Red China get such economic support? 

Irrespective, however, of the motives be- 
hind these Asian policies, the truth is that 
the Communist empire in the world is not 
being eroded. Military domination of this 
Peai ae ae 5 control by the 

a fact, not a y ut 
Sor eory, througho 

Communist infiltration is in 
Africa, The Communist eee 
ments have multiplied in Latin America, par - 
ticularly since the United States has ac- 
quiesced in the Soviet conquest of Cuba 
despite flagrant violation of the principles of 
the Monroe Doctrine, 

We may talk all we like about the peace 
offensive we are going to carry on in 1964, but 
to make deals with Moscow that give the 
Communists economic aid and to make avail- 
able our credit facilities to finance their im- 
ports is to accept the Communist imperialists 
as partners. It means abandonment of the 
hundreds of millions of captive peoples in 
Eastern Europe who have looked hopefully 
to us. Removal of the causes of economic 
discontent helps to strengthen puppet gov- 
ernments and thereby discourage revolution. 

It is dangerous, moreover, to assume that, 
when the Soviets build up their economy, 
they will not increase their demands as they 
intermittently revive their threats of a nu- 
clear war. We are still burdened with a $50- 
billion-a-year expense for armament, much 
of which we would not have to spend if a free 
people ruled in the Soviet Union. $ 

Our enemy in World War I was an auto- 
cratic government, Our enemy in World War 
TI was also an autocratic government. In the 
prewar years in both cases, we helped the 
aggressor to grow strong enough to attack us. 
Will we repeat the error, or will we stop giv- 
ing economic aid to Communist imperialism? 

Appeasement never pays. Realism com- 
mands us to reexamine our policies. 
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The Korean Wall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Reconp, I include the fol- 
lowing text of a television speech that I 
will deliver on Sunday, January 12, in 
New York as a result of the observations 
of a trip that I made to Korea and South 
Vietnam between December 14 and 24, 
1963. At that time I discussed the mili- 
tary, economic, and political situations 
with representatives of their countries. 
The following pertains particularly to the 
demilitarized zone in Korea which can be 
appropriately called the Korean wall: 

THE KOREAN WALL 
(By Joun M. MurrHy, Member of Congress) 


We in the West tend to symbolize the cold 
war with the Berlin wall, which runs like an 
ugly scar across the former capital of Ger- 
many. Its identification in our minds with 
Communist tyranny was etched eyen sharper 
over the Christmas holidays, when the Red 
puppet leaders of East Germany briefiy 
opened the wall to admit West Berliners for 
visits with their relatives in East Berlin. 

But while the free world's attention was 
focused on the Berlin wall, I was viewing an- 
other wall—a less dramatic one, perhaps, but 
even more grim and far deadlier. This wall 
is, prosaically enough, a strip of dirty, 
weather-worn engineer's tape, two inches 
wide, which stretches 151 miles across the 
Korean Peninsula from the Han River estu- 
ary in the west, to just below the 39th paral- 
lel in the east. 

It passes between bleak, snow-covered hills 
which still bear the gashes of shell fire, the 
charred and splintered trees and the debris 
of a war that is not yet over. It winds 
through frozen valleys, threading brushwood 
and weeds that cover former farmlands now 
sown with a deadly crop of mines. Two 
thousand meters out from it, and paralleling 
it north and south, are strands of rusty 
barbed wire. Posted along the wire at in- 
tervals, like silent sentinels, are yellow and 
black signs which warn: Caution—no ad- 
mittance—DMZ. 

This is the demilitarized zone, the line of 
ground contact between the opposing sides 
at the moment of cease fire, which now sep- 
arates the Republic of Korea from the Com- 
munist north. Inside this no man's land 
nothing moves except the ceaseless wind, and 
the silence is oppressive. There are no bricks 
and mortar here, but this is a wall, unseen 
but hostile, and there are no openings in it 
even for Christmas. 

In Berlin there is at least some contact be- 
tween East and West, a sense of unica- 
tion with those on the other side. People 
do pass through the wall, and there is no 
readily discernible feeling of deep enmity in 
the air. Nor is there an urgent sense of dan- 
ger; frustration, perhaps, and even bitter- 
ness, but the Berliners seem convinced that, 
somehow, an accommodation will be worked 
out for whatever crisis confronts them. 

Not in Korea. The hostility between North 
and South ls as deep and total as it was a 
decade ago, when I fought there as a young 
infantry officer just out of West Polnt. What 
contact there is between sides on the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission Is coldly official; 
as always, the Communist members lie, in- 
sult, and obstruct; it is basic with them to 
violate the terms of the truce. Their double- 
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dealing long ago became so brazen that we 
do not permit their inspection teams on our 
side of the line. 

On the troop level, there is every attitude 
of war except actual , and at times 
there is even that. We—and when I say “we” 
I am speaking of the United Nations Com- 
mand—have roughly 1 million men under 
arms in South Korea. The vast majority, of 
course, are Republic of Korea troops, aug- 
mented by our own ist Cavalry and 7th In- 
fantry Divisions and a token force of British 
and Turkish X 

The line is patrolled constantly, day and 
night, by both sides. They pass in hostile 
silence, and sometimes the North Koreans 
spit on our men as they file by. On strategic 
hills we have buillt concrete bunkers, 
manned around the clock and protected 
against infiltrators by coils of barbed wire, 
mines, and trip flares. Twice daily helicop- 
ters fly the 151 miles of the truce line to 
flush out enemy probers. 

For in Korea there is only an armistice— 
the longest armistice in history—and, in my 
opinion, there will be no peace settlement 
worked out in the foreseeable future. Per- 
haps we may in time arrive at an accommo- 
dation with the Russians, but in Korea we 
are dealing with the Red Chinese, who, at this 
point in history, can be dealt with only by 
force. In Korea, as in every other area of 
their influence, the Peking Marxists play 
a waiting game, constantly probing to find 
a weak spot, military or economic, and 
exploit it. 

The danger in Korea is clear and pres- 
ent. Behind that wall of silence lies an im- 
placable foe, restrained from another savage 
assault only by the realization that we main- 
tain a superior force to oppose them. Be- 
hind this force is American determination 
and American money and resources, a com- 
bination far more powerful than any Peking 
can muster. Peking is quite aware of this. 

But Peking is also aware that there is a 
growing dissatisfaction—or perhaps disen- 
chantment is the better word—with foreign 
aid in this country, a feeling that a reap- 
praisal is due. There is no doubt but that 
savings can and should be made, that there 
have been waste and mismanagement in the 
aid program, that we have been wide of our 
target in many areas. No program so vast 
could be perfectly administered. But to ad- 
vocate sweeping slashes in military and eco- 
nomic aid, without regard for the critical 
areas of the cold war, is to court disaster. 

This is precisely what Peiping is waiting 
for in Korea, in South Vietnam, in Cam- 
bodia—everywhere the Red tentacles reach. 
In Korea, we have spent more than $5 bil- 
lion since World War II, militarily and 
economically. We lost 54,246 dead and 
counted 103,284 wounded in defending the 
country from Communist invaders. Last 
year, we spent more than $90 million. 
Were we justified in expending this blood 
and treasure? Having just returned from 
2 weeks in Korea—2 weeks in which I con- 
ferred at length with civil and military of- 
ficials and talked with scores of South 
Koreans in all walks of life—I can tell you 
that the answer Is “Yes.” 

Some Americans might ask, “What differ- 
ence does it make to a powerful country like 
the United States if Red China does take 
Korea, or South Vietnam, or Cambodia? 
They're a long way off.“ Militarily, we could 
cope with such a setback. But that is not 
the point. The point is that such conquests 
would not necessarily make us weaker, but 
would make Red China far, far more power- 
ful. Economically, Peiping is in trouble. 
Its resources are strained simply to feed its 
people. 

Every acre of rice land, every factory it 
can seize, free, in Red China the equivalent 
in manpower and raw material for further 
conquest. The amazingly fertile fields of 
Vietnam alone would feed Red China's mil- 
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lions, enabling them to throw all their 
energies into building Red China’s war 
machine. This is the thought we must keep 
uppermost in our minds when we consider 
the value of continued foreign aid. Every 
man we arm, every factory we underwrite 
to strengthen the economy of a threatened 
country such as Korea, is a defeat for com- 
munism. 

It is our will alone that is keeping the 
enemy on the other side of that silent wall 
in Korea. We must not let it weaken. 


The Evolution of an Instant Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Lucius 
Beebe, in his column which appeared in 
the San Francisco Chronicle on Decem- 
ber 23, 1963, seems to have some justi- 
fiable complaints about his fellow mem- 
bers of the fourth estate. Also in his 
column are some rather poignant obser- 
vations: 

Tsis WILD WEST 


(By Lucius Beebe) 
THE EVOLUTION OF AN INSTANT STATESMAN 


This reporter has not been in Washington 
except on the most trivial and fleeting occa- 
sions since the years of the 1941 war when 
Evalyn Walsh McLean was undisputed queen 
of the Capital's social life and when that life 
itself was the most opulently upholstered 
existence in the United States. 

There may have been a war on but nobody 
would have known it who got caught up with 
the New Deal wartime administration whose 
entertainments were the most lavish in 
memory. The Roosevelt administration be- 
lieved in austerity for everyone outside of 
government circles, but Washington was the 
only city in the United States where from 
1941 through the surrender of Japan there 
was no shortage of vintage champagne, 40- 
year-old cognac, male house servants or fresh 
caviar. 

As a frequent visitor to Mrs. McLean's so- 
cial bashes in those perilous times, the only 
hardship I ever encountered was the occa- 
sional necessity for sharing a tax! from Union 
Station to Georgetown with a Congressman 
or Senator. Sometimes it was Thurman 
Arnold which made the hardship a real 
pleasure, 

My impression in absence is that whatever 
the Kennedy regime may have done in re- 
cent years to raise the general cultural tone 
of the White House, the level of Washington 
reporting has declined immeasurably., All 
reporters, it appears, are Democrats which 
makes for a fairly low level of public service 
to begin with. All are favorable to the ad- 
ministration and available to its good offices 
and, often enough, personal charm. 

Reporters, even at the exalted level of a 
Washington bureau, which ought to breed 
something resembling objectivity but no 
longer does, are not as of this writing dis- 
Interested observers; they are crusaders, 
pleaders of special causes and partisans of 
the good works, usually spurious, which are 
the stock in trade of opportunistic poll- 
ticians in office anywhere, News reports reek 
of social and political prejudice, and the per- 
sonal sentiments of the reporter dominate 
the news. - 

The best available example has been the 
treatment accorded the self-styled Negro rev- 
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clution which, without any least or slight- 
est evaluation of its merits or shortcomings, 
has been accorded a press whose slavering 
adulation has made newspapers everywhere 
justifiably suspect. The frauds, fanatics, 
exhibitionists, freedom riders, and other ob- 
noxious freeloaders who have attached 
themselyes to the Negro cause have gotten 
precisely as good a press as the responsible 
element of civil rights partisans. In the end 
it has been bad advertising for a perhaps 
meritorious cause and has done irreparable 
harm to what image the press had remaining 
to It. 

The accession to office of a new President 
has caused a remarkable revision upward of 
the Washington correspondents’ estimate of 
Mr. Johnson's importance, wisdom, sagacity, 
farsightedness, benevolence, statesmanship, 
humanity, rectitude, and capacity for pro- 
gressive leadership. Almost none of these 
qualities were associated with him when he 
was Vice President. 

A great many people had some difficulty 
remembering his name as occupant of an of- 
fice Mr. Dooley characterized as “not exactly 
a criminal offense but no credit to a man’s 
character.” When President Kennedy, yield- 
ing to Mr. Johnson’s im ties, sent him 
on a foreign mission to distribute ballpoint 
pens among the heathen, the newspapers of 
the land and the press, too, were surprised 
that such a person existed. 

Today he is the recipient of a Washington 
press almost as favorable, profuse, and emo- 
tionally charged as that of his predecessor. 
Granted, as the journalistic merchants of 
platitude have been avidly pointing out, the 
office makes the man, many Americans are 
surprised that it made Mr, Johnson prac- 
tically overnight. 

He is almost the only example of an Instant 
statesman on record. 

Without any least derogation of a man on 
whose capacity for high office the fate of 
civilization may well depend, especially if he 
is reelected next year, this tumultuous ac- 
claim of Mr. Johnson's importance, wisdom, 
sagacity, etc., confected on short notice seems 
ill considered and scarcely the mature judg- 
ment of close observers over a prolonged 
period of time. 

The truth is that Washington correspond- 
ents are enthusiastic supporters of whatever 
administration is in office at the moment, 
and especially so if the incumbent is a Demo- 
crat. Only by investing the pricipal excuse 
for their professional existence with almost 
unearthly qualities of sapience and glamour 
can they bask in the reflection of the same 
characteristics, 

They made Calvin Coolidge a statesman 
of the first magnitude, and in the light of 
that accomplishment arraying Mr. Johnson 
in the robes of an Augustus should be a 
pushover, 


_ The President’s State of the Union 
Address 
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HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


“Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply impressed with President John- 
son's State of the Union address. I feel 
that he has the strength of conviction 
and ideas. He is a man of action with 
a keen grasp of the Nation's problems. 
He possesses the leadership and the abil- 
ity to deal with these problems at this 
crucial period in our history. I think the 
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Nation is fortunate to have a man of his 
capacity and talents as its leader. 

What specifically appeals to me is 
President Johnson’s strong attack on 
poverty and his efforts to eradicate this 
evil from our country where many mil- 
lions of people still suffer the ravages of 
poverty. I am particularly pleased of 
the way he is continuing the struggle 
toward realization of the Kennedy pro- 
gram, especially civil rights, tax reduc- 
tion, and medical care for our elderly 
citizens. 

Iam also in accord with the various 
other proposals advocated by President 
Johnson today and I trust this will mark 
the beginning of a highly successful 
Johnson program in the best interests of 
the Nation. 

The President’s statement that “we 
will not be buried” indicates his aware- 
ness of the Communist problem. The 
strength of our Armed Forces is proof 
positive that we will not knuckle under 
to Communist threats. 

I am convinced the American people 
will support President Johnson in all 
these endeavors, both at home and 
abroad. 


A Program for Cooperation and Research 
and Development on Behalf of Better 
Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads has established an 
enviable record in maintaining good and 
productive relationships with State 
highway departments and with the 
highway industry. 

A special report published in the 
American Road Builder magazine, the 
official publication of the American Road 
Builders’ Association, illustrates this. It 
describes how the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the highway construction in- 
dustry, represented by the American 
Road Builders’ Association, have devel- 
oped a program for cooperation in re- 


search and development on behalf of 


better highways. ; 

The program of cooperation between 
the Bureau and the American Road 
Builders’ Association has been formally 


` spelled out in a Memorandum of Un- 


derstanding,” which describes operating 
procedures the American Road Builders’ 
Association’s Research and Development 
Committee will follow in its liaison with 
a Bureau task group. The director of 
the Bureau’s Office of Research and De- 
velopment, Robert F. Baker, endorsed the 
“Memorandum of Understanding” with 
the statement: % 

I found the statement to be extremely 
sound and one which provides the basis for 
a healthy relationship. 


Mr. Baker also pointed out that Fed- 
eral Highway Administrator Rex M. 
Whitton is very pleased with the pro- 
cedures for cooperation between the 
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Bureau and the highway construction 
industry. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this special report in the RECORD as an 
example of a very desirable and fruit- 
ful type of cooperation between Govern- 
ment and industry. 

The report follows: 

COOPERATION Is THE KEYNOTE OF THIS ENTER- 
PRISE ON BEHALF OF BETTER Hrn wars 


ARBA’s Committee on Research and De- 
velopment has developed a “Memorandum of 
Understanding” with the Bureau of Public 
Roads describing the operating ures 
which the ARBA committee will follow in its 
lalson with a BPR task group. 

In a letter endorsing the memorandum of 
understanding, Robert F. Baker, director cf 
research and development, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, said: I found the statement to be 
extremely sound and one which should pro- 
vide the basis for a healthy relationship. As 
you know, I am supporting without reser- 
yation this type of cooperative effort between 
industry and our research and development 
program. I am quite impressed with the 
committee which you have selected for this 


Mr. Baker added that Federal Highway 
Administrator Rex Whitton also is extremely 
pleased to have this support of ARBA for the - 
BPR research and development program. 

The ARBA committee, headed by Commis- 
sioner J. C. Marshall, Minnesota Department 
of Highways, was organized to engage in 
studies concerning research problems of ma- 
jor importance to industry; to determine the 
capabilities of industry to perform research 
and development work; and to assist in the 
promotion and adoption of successful re- 
search and development findings. 

The text of the “Memorandum of Under- 
standing” is as follows: 

“The American Road Builders Association, 
a nonprofit organization representing the 
highway construction industry, has served 
as its spokesman for more than half a cen- 
tury in behalf of improved methods, mate- | 
rials, equipment, and engineering to pro- 
duce the best highways possible at reason- 
able cost. ARBA’s all-inclusive membership 
(official, professional, educational, and com- 
mercial) is, therefore, keenly interested in 
highway research and development activi- 
ties. 

“The association, desiring to assist the 
Bureau of Public Roads research and devel- 
opment program, has formed a research and 
development committee with a chairman, 
secretary, and 26 members. The purposes of 
this committee are to advise BPR of research 
problems of concern to industry; to advise 
the BPR regarding the capabilities of in- 
dustry to perform research and development 
work; and to promote the adoption of suc- 
cessful research and development findings. 

“BPR is initiating an expanded highway 
research and development program inde- 
pendently and in cooperation with the High- 
way Research Board, the American Associ- 
ation of State Highway Officials, State high- 
way departments, institutions of higher 
learning, and private enterprise. BPR wel- 
comes the assistance and cooperation of 
ARBA in the highway research and develop- 
ment program. In this mutual effort, care 
will be exerted to insure that such coopera- 
projects will not duplicate or interfere with 
the work of other organizations cooperating 
with BPR on research and development pro- 


grams. 

“The following guidelines for a modus op- 
erand{ are agreed to: 

1. BPR and ARBA will each designate a 
task group, including a chairman and a sec- 
retary, to meet and work with each other. 
The Secretary of the BPR task group will be 
authorized to coordinate directly with the 


committee 
the affairs of the two units on a current basis, 
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2. Meetings will be scheduled, as agreed by 
the two chairmen, and will be held, unless 
otherwise agreed upon, in Washington, D.C. 

3. ARBA will conduct surveys to secure an 
inventory of highway research and develop- 
ment activities being conducted by industry, 
universities, highway contractors, counties 
and local government, and other groups in- 
cluded in ARBA membership, except those 
conducted by State highway departments, as 
information concerning State highway ac- 
tivities is already available to BPR. The sur- 
veys conducted by ARBA will be made in 
support of the Bureau’s Office of Research 
and Development activities to maintain a 
reference as to the total national effort in 
Tesearch and development that is being made 
to improve the efficiency of highway trans- 
portation. 

4. ARBA will canvass its members for the 
projects they recommend for research and 
development under the BPR program. The 
committee will screen them to prevent dupli- 
cation and to establish need and priority. 
The list will then be discussed with the BPR 
task group before submission to BPR for 


6. ARBA will periodically canvass its mem- 
bers for information about their capability 
to perform research and development proj- 
ects and will furnish the list to BPR. 

6. ARBA will assist, as requested by the 
Bureau, in disseminating information con- 
cerning highway research and development. 

7. ARBA will assist at every opportunity in 
getting early acceptance of research and de- 
velopment findings into practice. 

The BPR task group will be headed by Mr. 
Baker, with H. A. Radzikowski, deputy direc- 
tor for development, as secretary. The other 
members of the task group are: William B. 
Huffine, J. York Welborn, D. O. Woolf, C. A. 
Steele, Curtis L. Shufflebarger, John Laing, 
L. R. Schureman, and C. F. Rogers. 

The ARBA members of the research and 
development committee, serving under Mr. 
Marshall, are: 

Contractors division: Richard R. Stander, 
president, Mansfield Asphalt Paving Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio; and Nello L. Teer, Jr., presi- 
dent, Nello L. Teer Co., Durham, N.C. 

County division: I. Ray Geer, Lewis County 
superintendent of highways, Lowville, N. L.; 
Joe Harrison, Howard County engineer, Ko- 
komo, Ind.; and A. B. Kaltenbach. director, 
Department of Public Works, Baltimore City, 
Towson, Md. 

Educational division: Ladis Csanyi, De- 
partment of Civil Engineering, Iowa State 
University, Ames, Iowa; Emmett H. Karrer, 
professor of highway engineering, the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio; and James 
W. Spencer, highway research and extension 
engineer, Department of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Engineering division: Edward J. Donnelly, 


J. E. Greiner Co., Baltimore, Md.; Herbert 
Goodkind, Goodkind & O'Dea, Montclair, 
N.J.; Everett S. Preston, E. S. Preston & As- 
soclates, Columbus, Ohio; and R. C. Vogt, 
Vogt, Ivers & Associates, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Manufacturers division (CIMA): Robert 
B. Bradley, vice president, International 
Harvester Co., Melrose Park, III.; and R. P. 
MoKenrick, executive director, Construction 
Industry Manufacturers Association, Chicago, 
III. 

Materials and services division: B. W. Bau- 
man, managing director, National Slag Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C.; J. E. Buchanan, 
president, the Asphalt Institute, College 
Park, Md.; Robert S. Holmes, manager, con- 
struction ‘marketing, U.S, Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; G. Donald Kennedy, president, 
Portland Cement Association, Chicago, HI.; 
and V. A. van Praag, Los Angeles, Calif, 

Municipal and airport division; Arthur D. 
Bird, city engineer, division of engineering, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; George L. Tenney, director, 
department of public works, city of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Bernard Werner, 
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director of public works, city of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Membership-at-large: Ray W. Burgess, 
director, Louisiana Department of Highways, 
Baton Rouge; and H. H. Harris, commis- 
sioner, Virginia Department of Highways, 
Richmond. 

Consultant: C. L. Miller, head, Department 
of Civil Engineering, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary: Herbert G. Lux, ARBA, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The work of the committee will be outlined 
during the special technical session at the 
1964 ARBA convention in New Orleans. 


You Are Your Own Defender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, for 
years I have been increasingly distressed 
at the growing conflict that has arisen 
between the investor-owned electric util- 
ity companies and the rural electric com- 
panies of this Nation. With a firm con- 
viction that both parties have an import- 
ant role to play in supplying the ever- 
increasing electric power needs of a 
growing country, it is my hope that the 
present divisive trend will be reversed. 
Indeed, it must be reversed. Under- 
standing must be sought. But such un- 
derstanding is little enhanced by pub- 
lished articles similar to that in a recent 
edition of a national magazine. The re- 
sponsibility for answering such articles 
in clearly indicated in an editorial writ- 
ten by the statewide manager of the 
Colorado Rural Electric Association, 
Howard E. Scott. The article follows: 

You ARE Your Own DEFENDER 
(By Howard E, Scott) 

But life’s clamor proceeds. The rural elec- 
trification movement was & case study in the 
December Reader’s Digest. 

By its own testimony 24 million copies of 
this artful potpourri are ed monthly 
in 13 languages. This lays upon its editors 
an awesome responsibility to speak fairly on 
those areas it covers. But its story, “The 
REA—A Case Study of Bureaucracy Run 
Wild,” by Kenneth O, Gilmore and Eugene 
H. Methvin, Is not fair. 

Worse, it is but an echo of the big smears 
offered from the longplaying record of the 
giants of the electric utility business. It is, 
in short, an insult to the thousands of citi- 
zens in this State who own, operate and con- 
trol their own private electric business. 

Why? Because it proceeds on the totally 
unfounded assumption that the rural elec- 
trics are not private enterprise. Only from 
so massive an initial error can so much ad- 
ditional error be jerrybuilt to form the straw- 
man which the article can then demolish. 

The rural electric cooperatives, if we may 
repeat ourselves, are private taxpaying utili- 
ties who, for whatever growth they may have 
had, still operate in the thinnest parts of the 
total electric market. They are not equally 
blessed, but all have continued to do what 
they have always done—serve the areas left 
over when the electric market was plucked 
clean by old line utilities. They began be- 
cause they were needed to fill an empty void. 
They have earned more than insult for this 


labor, insult built upon the whole cloth that 
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they are—somehow—pawns of a “bureauc- 
racy run wild.” 

But read it for yourself. It’s you they are 
talking about. You, the enterprising citi- 
zen who had to build for himself. They may 
pounce on “bureaucracy” as a more appeal- 
ing word—but it is you and your business 
they damn as a tax eating monster. Your 
business has no better defender than you. 
Left undefended, it is but a pathetic subject 
of slander, This kind of abuse of a free peo- 
ple should not be passed off as a case study. 
What ran wild was the pen that wrote the 
diatribe. 


Reflections on Social Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the Nation's official mourning period for 
our late President having terminated, a 
grieving nation continues to gain a 
perspective and find our place in history. 

I am pleased to present the following 
letter by Dr. Dean Lobaugh, superin- 
tendent of Davis schools, which went out 
3 teachers in their monthly news- 
etter: 


Since the day of assassination of John F. 
Kennedy pundits have been attempting to 
find a meaning for this heinous act in terms 
of our national life and character. The 
subsequent murder of the suspected assassin 
has, of course, only complicated the search 
for meanings. Did these violent acts reveal 
deep flaws in our national character, or were 
they isolated acts of aberrant characters? 

What refiections do these acts have in our 
national program of education, if indeed we 
have a national program? What can we as 
school people learn for our future guidance? 

It seems to me that our basic lesson comes 
not from the violent incidents themselves. 
but from certain aspects of public reaction. 
To the extent that we felt horror at the act 
of assassination, and a sense of deep con- 
demnation at the subsequent act of murder, 
we demonstrated the integrity of our na- 
tional character, and justified our basic train- 
ing as citizens of a free society, 

Assassination and murder have occurred in 
other sophisticated societies, though seldom, 
it must be admitted, in such dramatic jux- 
taposition; I cannot feel that the acts them- 
selves can be blamed on the American people 
as a whole. 

What can be blamed, and what has tre- 
mendous implications for us as teachers, is 
any feeling on the part of any people, that 
political action by assassination is ever jus- 
tified, or that, in the case of the murder of 
Oswald, there is ever a time when men may 
properly take the administration of supposed 
justice into their own hands. 

We cannot deny, I think, that there were 
persons who openly or secretly applauded the 
removal of Mr. Kennedy from the political 
scene, and by holding such thoughts con- 
doned the assassination; and there were yet 
others, still more numerous, I suspect, who 
applauded the murderer of Oswald, and who 
actually hope that he will go free to assume 
a kind of hero’s role. 

What we must teach our pupils, with more 
depth and sincerity than ever before, are 
the fundamental aspects of government by 
law—the election or renewal of those who 
govern us through the exercise of the ballot. 


and the right of even the seemingly most 


guilty person to personal protection and an 
orderly trial. 
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Dear colleague, whether you succeed in 
teaching the subjunctive case or irrational 
numbers to each pupil in your class this 
you can teach the lowliest: only as a nation 
under law can we continue to exist as free- 
men. 

Dean Lonavon. 


John F. Kennedy: A Remembrance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had the opportunity to read a most pene- 
trating and sympathetic remembrance 
of our late President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, with special reference to his 
interest in and respect for science. This 
monograph appeared in the magazine 
Science, which is the publication of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and I have asked unan- 
imous consent so that all our Members 
may read it. 

The author, who has been the Presi- 
dent’s Special Assistant for Science and 
Technology, is a gifted man himself, both 
in scientific and administrative fields. 
He had been an associate and an adviser 
to the late President from the years when 
Senator Kennedy had first sought his 
advice in intricate technical matters. 
The need to comprehend the possibilities 
of science, to use it wisely as we probe 
for better solutions to our problems, is 
one that weighs heavily upon Congress 
continually as it confronts wide-ranging 
decisions. 

Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner will shortly be 
leaving his post at the White House, 
where he has been the third to serve in 
this critical modern position since it was 
established some years ago. He has been 
assigned new and comprehensive duties 
at one of the Nation’s great centers of 
scientific research. He will be succeeded 
by a scientist of considerable attain- 
ments, Dr. Donald Hornig. 

I want to pay my personal respects to 
Dr. Wiesner, whom I have worked with 
closely in recent months as part of my 
responsibilities as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Science, Research and De- 
velopment. I have profound respect for 
the public spirited and dedicated way 
in which Dr. Wiesner has contributed his 
knowledge and his abilities to the Fed- 
eral service. From his university days 
in Michigan, through his notable war 
work, to the recent years in which he 
has been obliged to weigh the resources 
and potential of our national scientific 
effort, he has always made a magnificent 
record. $ 

I know he will continue to follow close- 
ly the matters of science and public 
policy which have concerned him so 
greatly. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY: A REMEMBRANCE 
(By Jerome B. Wiesner) 

(His respect for science as an instrument 
of good was one of the Chief Executive's dis- 
tinctive qualities.) 
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Never have I been given a more difficult 
task To put into words the true spirit and 
charm and intelligence of John F. Kennedy 
would be impossible even for a writer far 
more gifted than I. It would take the telling 
of many tales, a description of his handling 
of problems large and small, a detailed his- 
tory of his 3 brief years as a world leader, 
to show his true greatness. 

I have just returned from Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery where thousands of people 
from all over the world paid their last re- 
spects to the man who had given them so 
much hope. It was a beautiful, cold, sun- 
shiny day, the kind he loved. One could al- 
most call it a New England day. The day 
was like the President, radiant and crisp. 
He added something indescribable to every 
occasion; his smile brightened it, his humor 
livened it, He had a quick and often sardonic 
humor and a quick mind. To these he added 
an optimism about the future and a deter- 
mination to bring out the maximum capabili- 
ties of our people, and, indeed, of all man- 
kind. He was an intelligent, educated man. 
He was a kindly man. I never knew him to do 
a mean thing to any person. He was never 
too busy for a word of greeting. He had a 
strong temper but one that subsided quick- 
ly. Challenged, he responded firmly. Big 
problems were never allowed to submerge 
the small, today’s problems to obscure to- 
morrow's. At the height of the great crises 
of his tenure—the Bay of Pigs disaster, the 
resumption of nuclear testing by the Soviet 
Union, Mississippi, Birmingham, the con- 
frontation with the Soviet Union over the 
missile installations in Cuba—he still talked 
about the future. He retained his monu- 
mental interest in the details of the ongoing 
business of Government. He read an amaz- 
ing amount, and seemingly remembered it 
all. He often asked about obscure stories 
concerning science buried in the New York 
Times or the London Observer or any one 
of the dozens of papers and periodicals he 
somehow found time to read. 

VISION AND OUTLOOK 


I met Jack Kennedy while he was a Sen- 
ator from my home State of Massachusetts. 
He needed advice on technical matters, par- 
ticularly military technology and nuclear 
test ban, issues then occupying much of my 
time. I agreed to heip largely because 
friends asked me to and because he was my 
Senator. I heard from him only infrequently 
at first and saw him even less, But even 
those brief contacts caused me to admire 
him, so that I readily agreed to join up and 
provide what little help I could when he be- 
came the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. Many things impressed me then 
and drew me to him. There was, of course, 
his charm but there was much more. I 
was most impressed by his quick, almost 
instinctive understanding of problems once 
he was given the facts. His background ill 
prepared him for an interest in scientific 
matters, yet his interest was lively. He was, 
in fact, then a member of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Visiting Committee. Obviously un- 
prepared to understand the theory of scien- 
tific subjects, he tried to get a physical feel 
of the matter. For example, he was forever 
trying to get someone to explain electro- 
magnetic propagation comprehensibly. He 
didn't call it that. He wanted to know how 
radio worked. But when one tried to an- 
swer, one learned that the question was not 
about electron tubes or transistors or coils— 
these were manmade things which he could 
believe—but why and how did nature really 
allow energy to be sent through space. 

Someone called him a truly modern man, 
this first American President to be born in 
the 20th century. And he was that. He had 
confidence in and used the modern tools. 
In a real sense technological marvels gave 
him his chance to be President. Without the 
airplane and television, he would not have 
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been able to wage his successful campaign 
in 1960. And he never forgot this. His vi- 
sion and outlook made it easy for him to 
understand other products of technology. 
President Kennedy, better than any political 
figure I have known, understood the social 
significance of modern science and tech- 
nology. 

As I try to remember the things that 
impressed me most about the President, four 
qualities stand out: his intelligence, his 
hopefulness, his sense of history, his striving 
for excellence. All of us who worked with 
him were proud of him. His very appear- 
ance, his composure, his sensitivity for every 
situation led us to an ever-growing admira- 
tion. He was the President from the very 
beginning, and as he was tested in his ter- 
rible Job, he grew. 

His vision and perfectionism may best be 
seen in his speeches. He had a vision of 
what he thought the world could be, and 
he projected this in his poetic prose, His 
inaugural address set the plan, for his 
administration, and he strove consistently 
to reach the goals he set then. He said, 
“To those peoples in the huts and villages 
of half the globe struggling to break the 
bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best 
efforts. to help them help themselves, for 
whatever period is required—not because the 
Communists may be doing it, not because 
we seek their votes, but because it is right. 
If a free society cannot help the many who 
are poor, it cannot save the few who are 
rich.“ 

And about the arms race, “Finally, to 
those nations who would make themselves 
our adversary, we offer not a pledge but a 
request: that both sides begin anew the 
quest for peace, before the dark powers of 
destruction unleashed by science engulf all 
humanity in planned or accidental self- 
destruction. * * * Let both sides explore 
what problems unite us instead of belabor- 
ing those problems which divide us. Let 
both sides, for the first time, formulate 
serious and precise proposals for the inspec- 
tion and control of arms—and bring the 
absolute power to destroy other nations un- 
der the absolute control of all nations.” 

Much of President Kennedy's hopefulness 
was derived from his conviction that science 
provided our Nation with vast powers for 

. In the inaugural speech, he summed 
this up with, “Let both sides seek to invoke 
the wonders of science instead of its terrors. 
Together let us explore the stars, conquer 
the deserts, eradicate disease, tap the ocean 
depths and encourage the arts and com- 
merce.” He was ever pressing to put tech- 
nology to work. In foreign affairs, for 
helping other nations! for insuring our secu- 
rity, in seeking solutions to our domestic 
problems, he looked to science for the clues. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY SPEECHES 


Twice he responded to invitations to speak 
before the National Academy of Sciences, 
and, as far as I know, set a precedent for 
Presidential attendance at Academy func- 
tions. 

On April 25, 1961, the President, in dedi- 
cating the new wing of the Academy, dis- 
regarded his prepared text and in an elo- 
quent extemporaneous talk revealed his sen- 
sitive understanding of the necessary cooper- 
ation between the Government and the 
scientific community. In calling upon the 
Academy and the scientific community, the 
President remarked: 

“This country must move forward, and 
most of the areas where we must move for- 
ward involve most sophisticated problems 
which your experience and training can help 
us to solve. One of the problems, it seems 
to me, of a free society is the fact that all 
of the questions which we must decide now 


‘are extremely sophisticated questions. It 


is difficult enough for those who hold office, 
either in the administration or in the Con- 
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gress, to attempt to make a determination 
between alternate courses of action—fiscal 
policy, monetary policy, agricultural policy, 
international policy, disarmament, arms 
control, all the rest, all of these involve 
questions to confound the experts. For 
those of us who are not expert and yet must 
be called upon to make decisions which in- 
volve the security of our country, which in- 
volve the expenditures of hundreds of mil- 
lions of billions of dollars, we must turn, in 
the last resort, to objective, disinterested 
scientists who bring a strong sense of public 
responsibility and public obligation. So this 
Academy is most Important.” 

Again, on October 22, 1963, a month to the 
day before the tragic events in Texas, the 
President appeared before the Academy on 
the occasion of its anniversary convocation 
and he emphasized the importance of basic 
scientific investigations, the contributions 
that science can make to international ob- 
jectives, and the interdisciplinary and in- 
tercultural aspects of science in playing its 
role in modern society. He also dwelt on a 
theme that he many times expressed, the 
need for applying the results of scientific 
and technological advances to the conserva- 
tion and development of natural resources. 
During his relatively brief stay in office he 
gave physical meaning to these objectives. 

On the subject of basic scientific research, 
the President said in his last Academy 


“But if basic research is to be properly re- 
garded, it must be better understood. I ask 
you to refiect on this problem and on the 
means by which, In the years to come, our 
society can assure continuing backing to 
Tundamental research in the life sciences, the 


ural resources, on agriculture, on protection 
against pollution and erosion. Together, the 
scientific community, the Government, in- 
dustry, and education must work out the 
way to nourish American science in all its 
power and vitality.” 

President Kennedy regarded international 
scientific cooperative activities and scientific 
exchanges as one of the strongest bridges to 
other nations, and at the Academy celebra- 
tion he expanded on this view. “I would sug- 
gest that science is already moving to en- 
large its influence in three general ways: In 
the interdisciplinary area, in the interna- 
tional area, and in the Intercultural area. 
For science is the most powerful means we 
have for the unification of knowledge, and a 
main obligation of its future must be to deal 
with problems which cut across boundaries, 
whether boundaries between the sciences, 
boundaries between nations, or boundaries 
between man's scientific and his humane 
concerns.” 

He closed his talk with an anecdote that 
revealed the strength of his conviction about 
the importance of basic research to the coun- 
try’s future when he remarked, “The great 
Prench Marshal Lyautey once said to his 
gardener: ‘Plant a tree tomorrow.’ And the 
gardener said, ‘It won't bear fruit for 100 
years.’ ‘In that case,’ said Lyautey to the 
gardener, ‘plant it this afternoon“ “That 
is how I feel about your work,” said the 
President. 

BASIC RESEARCH AND MANPOWER 


Under the President's leadership there has 
been a substantial strengthening of the basic 
research grants of the National Science 
Foundation in recognition not only of the 
need for the results of such research, but 
also of the essential role of basic research 
in the training of new scientists. In a news 
conference on January 15, 1962, the Presi- 
dent expressed his concern about the future 
adequacy of our scientific and technical man- 
power in referring to a study of Soviet tech- 
nical manpower that bad just been published 
by the National Science Foundation. He 

said, “This has been a matter of some con- 
cern to me for some time because one of 
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the most critical problems facing this Nation 
is the inadequacy of the supply of scientific 
and technical manpower to satisfy the ex- 
panding requirements of this country’s re- 
search and development efforts in the near 
future.” He called upon the President's 
Science Advisory Committee, in cooperation 
with the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology, to report as quickly as possible 
on the specific measures that could be taken 
to develop the necessary, well-qualified sel- 
entists and engineers, and he reinforced his 
personal concern with the words, “To all 
those who may be within the sound of my 
volce or who may follow your stories in the 
papers, I want to emphasize the great new 
and exciting field of the sciences.” Follow- 
ing submission of the Science Advisory Com- 
mittee report of December 1962 on needs for 
graduate training in engineering, mathema- 
ties, and physical sciences, the President's 
1964 budget for the National Science Founda- 
tion reflected his acceptance of the PSAC 
judgment of the importance of increased 
support for graduate education. This Is also 
reflected in his proposed legislation to in- 
crease the number of fellowships under the 
National Defense Education Act, and in his 
extemporaneous remarks at the National 
Academy celebration he expressed his deep 
disappointment in the failure of the Congress 
to support this program. 
SPACE PROGRAM 


During his administration he made per- 
sistent efforts to strengthen the U.S. space 
program. He saw in it the opportunity to 
serve many national needs. He was firmly 
convinced that Soviet space supremacy had 
greatly weakened the United States in its 
foreign affairs. He saw military hazards in 
a lagging space capability. He saw the ex- 
ploration of space as one of the great human 
adventures of this century, and he appreci- 
ated the important scientific possibilities of 
space exploration. He dedicated this Nation 
to a massive space program with a firm tar- 
get of a manned lunar landing in this dec- 
ade. This is a costly program and his deci- 
sion to undertake it was not made lightly. 
He talked to hundreds of people in the proc- 
ess of making his decision and he weighed 
the costs with real concern. In the end he 
became convinced that the United States 
could not remain second in this important 
field. Despite continual review, he remained 
convinced of the correctness of this course. 

Yet with the closing of the gap between 
United States and U.S.S.R. outer space capa- 
bilities, he followed through his inaugural 
theme with the proposal to the U.S.S.R. for 
a joint moon venture. 

He also followed through on his inaugural 
hopes of conquering the deserts, and the 
national efforts at desalinization were greatly 
reinforced, along with a stepped-up program 
of underlying basic and applied research to 
overcome the barriers to economic desalini- 
zation. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


In the field of natural resources, the Pres- 
ident early in his administration took steps 
to accelerate the pace of the national pro- 
gram in oceanography, and at the same time 


provided leadership and backing both for 


congressional support and for a coordinated, 
balanced, and Imaginative interagency ap- 
proach to oceanographic research. An old 
sailor, he had a special interest in this re- 
search, He got a particular pleasure when 
the Presidential yacht Williamsburg was con- 
verted into an oceanographic research ves- 
sel. For a film on oceanographic research 
just completed, the President provided the 
opening and closing lines. Recently, after I 
had recovered from the consequences of a 
sailing accident, inaccurately reported, he 
offered to give me lessons in sailing and press 
relations, He called upon both the National 
Academy of Sciences and the Federal Council 
for Science and Technology to study and 
make recommendations for strengthening 
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the Federal effcrts across the broad horizons 
of natural resources in the land, sea, and 
air so that they can better serve the needs of 
the American people. 

Early in his administration, too, the Presi- 
dent lent substance to his desire to encour- 
age commerce through science and technol- 
ogy by initiating a national program to 
strengthen civilian technology, including 
the appointment of an Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Science and Technology. 
In remarks prepared for delivery in Dallas, 
never given, the President pointed out that 
communities possessing the best in research 
and graduate facilities tend to attract the 
new and growing industries. He congratu- 
lated those who recognized the relationship 
between leadership and learning and the 
need for community support for the ad- 
vancement of learning underlying the cre- 
ation of the forward-looking Graduate Re- 
search Center of the Southwest. 

President Kennedy's interest in interna- 
tional aspects of science was again high- 
lighted in his September 20, 1963, address 
to the United Nations, where he urged a 
world center for health communications to 
warn of epidemics and the adverse effects of 
certain drugs; regional research centers to 
advance common medical knowledge and 
train new scientists and doctors for new 
nations; and a cooperative system of satel- 
lies to provide communication and weather 
information on a worldwide basis. As a re- 
sult of his initiative, work has already begun 
in the World Meteorological Organization to 
develop the outlines of a world weather sys- 
tem and to strengthen basic research in at- 
mospheric sciences on an international basis. 

In connection with technical assistance to 
newly developing countries, the President 
was instrumental in bringing about closer 
attention to the need for research underly- 
ing the planning and execution of the AID* 
program. This was reflected in the formula- 
tion of his Alliance for Progress program 
with its emphasis on science education, and 
in the establishment of the Office of Human 
Resources and Social Development in the 
Agency for International Development. 

There are numerous other examples of 
President Kennedy's interest in promoting 
the development and application of science 
on an international basis, ranging from his 
initiative in establishing the United States- 
Japan Science Committee and his encourage- 
ment of the scientists’ Pugwash movement, 
to his request for specific studies from his 
Science Advisory Committee, including a 
study of the problem of hoof and mouth 
disease in Argentina, the problem of water- 
logging in Pakistan, and most recently his 
initiation of a study of the boll weevil prob- 
lem in cotton production, a matter of inter- 
national as well as national concern. 

ARMS CONTROL 


I have already referred to the President's 
strong conviction about the need for bring- 
ing about adequately safeguarded interna- 
tional arms control, a matter that occupied 
a very substantial part of his time from the 
very first days of. his administration. The 
whole world can be thankful for two major 
accomplishments that flowed from his ef- 
forts, two monuments to his labors on the 
road to peace—the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency and_the nuclear test ban 
treaty—which can inspire us to persist in 
the efforts to avold the nuclear holocaust 
that so haunted him. One of his first acts 
was to propose to Congress the creation of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
the world’s first governmental activity dedi- 
cated solely to the study of disarmament 
problems. As a result, the U.S. Government 
now has à small cadre of professionals in this 
extremely complicated and important field. 

The signing of the nuclear test ban treaty 
gave the President enormous satisfaction. 
For him it proved that meaningful disarma- 
ment steps were possible, and it justified the 
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hundreds of hours of debate and study, the 
deep disappointments along the way. His 
Striving for this treaty, begun in the first days 
of his administration, weathered many bit- 
ter disappointments and was the subject of 
much unjust criti¢ism, He could hardly have 
been blamed had he abandoned hope after 
the Russians resumed nuclear testing in the 
Summer of 1961, Characteristically, though, 
he continued his attempts to work out an 
acceptable agreement. The question of the 
need for further nuclear tests in order to en- 
hance our national security involved highiy 
technical issues and extremely controversial 
Ones as well. So did the capabilities of nu- 
clear test detection systems. The President 
made himself an expert on these subjects. 
He listened to many briefings and more de- 
bates. He talked to experts with every pos- 
Sible view and finally formed his own con- 
clusions, 

In the process he also achieved an under- 
standing of the role of scientific advice in 
Policy matters, In his last National Academy 
address he said, “As the country had reason 
to note in recent weeks during the debate on 
the test ban treaty, scientists do not always 
unite themselves on their recommendations 
to makers of policy. This is only party be- 
Cause of scientific disagreements. It is even 
More because the big issues so often go 
beyond the possibilities of exact scientific 
determination. 

“I know few significant questions of public 
Policy which can safely be confided to com- 
puters. In the end, the hard decisions in- 
€scapably involve imponderables of intuition, 
Prudence, and judgment.” 

The President called the nuclear test ban 
treaty a small first step. Since its signing, 
the nations of the world have also responded 
to his call for a pledge to prohibit the plac- 
ing of nuclear weapons in orbit. He hoped 
that these agreements would be followed 
by many more. 

President Kennedy not only understood the 
heed to invest resources for extending our 
understanding of science and its applications 
but also saw the need for institutional 
change to guide and assist the mounting 
governmental involvement in science and 
technology to serve national objectives. He 
Shared the view that the Federal scientific 
enterprise would be best served by strength- 
ening the individual agencies whose missions 
Tequired the exploitation of science, rather 
than by the creation of an all-encompassing 

department of science. Toward this end he 

Sought the inclusion of a technically edu- 
Cated individual at the policy level im each 
department which is heavily dependent upon 
Science for the accomplishment of its mis- 
sion. The evolution of the Office of Science 
and Technology also refiects this policy of 
building strength in the individual agencies. 
On March 29, 1962, after much discussion, 
he sent a message to the Congress providing 
Tor reorganization in the field of science and 
technology. He pointed out that the ever- 
Stowing significance and complexity of Fed- 
eral programs had earlier necessitated several 
Steps for improving the organizational 
arrangements of the executive branch. The 
President believed that the creation of the 
Office of Science and Technology would fa- 
ĉilitate communication between the execu- 
live branch and the Congress. The wisdom 
Of the President in making this proposal 18 
being increasingly realized through the ac- 
tivities of its director, in its close collabora- 
tion with the Bureau of the Budget, its 
Presentations to co ional committees, 
and through its leadership in initiating long- 
Tange planning of research and development 
Within the Federal agencies. To assist this 
Work, the National Science Foundation has 
Created an Office of Resources Planning, and 
Closer ties with the National Academy of 
Sciences have been established through its 
newly created Committee on Science and 
Public Affairs. 


These are only the highlights of President 
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Kennedy's broad interest in science and tech- 
nology and the tangible forms they have 
taken, Although much progress has been 
made, much more needs to be done. But 
because of his interest and suport we have a 
stronger base upon which to extend the 
already impressive contributions of American 
science and technology. 


Federation of Protestant Welfare Agen- 
cies, Inc., Calls for Action on Civil 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a resolution approved by the 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agen- 
cies, Inc., which declares their support 
for the administration's vitally impor- 
tant civil rights bill. The Federation 
consists of 225 voluntary health and wel- 
fare agencies in the Greater New York 
area. This resolution presents cogent 
reasons for the speedy passage of civil 
rights legislation and should be read by 
all of us. 

The resolution follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE FEDERATION OF PROTESTANT 
WELFARE AGENCIES IN SUPPORT oF H.R. 7152 


The most important single issue before the 
Nation and the Congress at this time is the 
free exercise of the legal rights to which all 
Americans are entitled. The entitlement of 
the Negro people to equal rights can no 
longer be a matter of controversy. These 
rights are clearly established by our Consti- 
tution, the law of the land, and time and 
time again they have been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
Negro is not asking for special rights or priv- 
Ueges, he is asking that his rights as an 
American be effectively assured. 

has disclosed that the passage of 
time alone will not bring about the nation- 
wide voluntary recognition of these rights. 
The Negro people have been waiting for al- 
most a century; their patience is understand- 
ably strained. Effective action is needed by 
the Federal Government—now—not to grant 
new rights but to guarantee that established 
rights are fully protected. 

The Federation of Protestant Welfare 
Agencies, as a Christian organization devoted 
to the cause of human welfare, has always 
recognized that the issue of civil rights is in- 
extricably interwoven with problems relating 
to the welfare of all people. Not only is the 
work of improving the physical well-being of 
all underprivileged people acutely hampered 
by discrimination in all its forms, but the 
goals of welfare work are effectively thwarted. 
These goals do not involve bringing about 
the mere physical improvement of the indi- 
vidual's lot; they involve the establishment 
of an environment in which the moral and 
spiritual well-being of the individual can 
flourish. This cannot be achieved if legal 
rights are denied or are not effectively 
enforced. 

The federation welcomed, therefore, the ef- 
forts of the late President Kennedy to bring 
about legislation that would do much to en- 
force recognition of the established rights of 
the Negro people. It welcomes the support 
President Johnson is giving to this legisla- 
tion, and it strongly urges the speedy enact- 
ment of H.R. 7152 by the Congress. 

Approved December 16, 1963. 
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The Fallen Eagle 
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or 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finest tributes to our late beloved Presi- 
dent that has come to my attention was 
written by Mr. Jerry Bakst for the Sub- 
urban World which is published in sey- 
eral editions throughout the towns of 
Essex County, N.J. I know the Mem- 
bers will be interested in reading Mr. 
Bakst’s moving eulogy which follows in 
full: 


THE FALLEN EAGLE 
(By Jerry Bakst) 

No one in Verona, no one in Cedar Grove, 
regardless of political viewpoint or party 
preference, can have escaped the sense of 
shock, disbelief, dismay, and grief over the 
horrible news that the Nation's youngest 
elected President had been struck down by 
an assassin’s bullet. 

He was like a strong, young eagle, shot . 
down in midflight on by a 
senseless hunter, and the leaden thud when 
he fell was made stronger by the memory 
of him in the majesty of flight. 

He was the first President—the first leader 
of the free world—born in this century, and 
an example of the best this country can 
produce. He had a keen mind, a curious 
and probing intellect, an energetic body, 
great and tremendous zeal for hard work, a 
monumental grasp of facts and figures, an 
appreciation of complex ideas, and a zest 
for life and service. He was the product of 
excellent family training and schooling. 

He was seasoned and hardened by com- 
bat—in competitive sports, the horror of 
war, and the tough world of political cam- 
paigning—all of which served as a kind of 
crucible to fuse the fine natural gifts of heart 
and of mind and body into a personality of 
steel that was geared to cope with dangerous 
and challenging world of the 1960's. He 
strove always for excellence, 

He could have been a dilletante and a 
playboy. He chose public service. And he 
summed up his concept of how Americans 
should think in a dangerous and challenging 
age when he declared, in his superb inaugu- 
ral address: “And so, my fellow Americans, 
ask not what your country can do for you; 
ask what you can do for your country.” 

He saw the challenge to his generation as 
“a call to bear the burden of a long twilight 
struggle—year in and year out—a struggle 
against the common enemies of mankind— 
tyranny, poverty, disease, war itself.“ And 
as he took on the most terrible burdens of 
responsibility that could rest on any Ameri- 
can in the “Jong twilight struggle” in which 
this Nation is engaged, he declared bravely, 
for the world to hear: “I do not shrink from 
this responsibility; I welcome it.” 

He lived as he believed. “* * * Of those 
to whom much is given, much is required. 
And when at some future date the high 
court of history sits in Judgment on each 
one of us—recording whether in our brief 
span of service we fulfilled our responsibil- 
ities to the state—our success or failure, in 
whatever office we may hold, will be meas- 
ured by the answers to four questions— 
Were we truly men of co °° were we 
truly men of judgment * * * were we truly 
men of integrity * * * were we truly men of 
dedication * * *.” 

He believed in service and sacrifice to his 
country: To maintain our freedom, to dem- 
onstrate that we are the truly revolution- 
aries, that their system is as old as Egypt— 
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will require more discipline, sacrifice, and 
vitality than this country has ever shown.” 
And on another occasion: The New Frontier 
of which I speak is not a set of promises 
+ » it is a set of challenges. It sums up 
not what I intend to offer the American 
people, but what I intend to ask of them. 
It appeals to their pride, not their pocket- 
books. It holds the promise of more sacri- 
fice instead of more security.” 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy was the first of 
his religious faith to become President and 
in that sense he crossed an important New 
Frontier, as did his country in electing him. 
He pledged solemnly to defend our tradi- 
tional separation of church and state, He 
lived up to that pledge, often in the face of 
bitter criticism from the very people who 
opposed him because they feared he would 
not. 


In the loss of this young American eagle, 
this country has suffered a severe blow. But 
his own words of challenge, his own call to 
sacrifice, his own call to courage, Judgment, 
integrity, and dedication will, if heeded, see 
this Nation through under its new Chief 
Executive, President Lyndon B. Johnson. 


Gov. William W. Scranton, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Made Headway During 1963 in 
Grappling With the State’s Unemploy- 
ment Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, our 
former colleague in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Hon. William W. Scranton, 
affectionately known as Bill“ and now 
Governor of Pennsylvania, enjoyed a 
successful first year in office. Some of 
his accomplishments are described in 
the following article of January 3, 1964, 
written by Jack Lynch of the staff of the 
Associated 


Press; 
Governor Can Loox Back on 1963 Wire 
SATISFACTION 
(By Jack Lynch) 
—Pennsylvania’s new-look 


an exciting and prosperous year in 1963. 

And in the process, William Warren Scran- 
ton established himself as one of Pennsyl- 
vania's brightest presidential possibilities in 
a century. 

The vigorous 46-year-old Republican un- 
Jeashed a flood of new ideas and concepts 
that shook staid, old Pennsylvania to its 
foundations. 

His activities, from dancing the Charles- 
ton at the inaugural ball to a host of promo- 
tional ideas with the Madison Avenue touch, 
brought cheers from most Republicans and 
Democratic complaints that the Governor 
might be more flash than substance, 

The unalterable fact is that Pennsylvania's 
unemployment and relief rolls dropped dur- 
ing the first 11 months of the Scranton ad- 
ministration. 

It must be left to the experts to determine 
how much of the improvement should be 
credited to Scranton and how much is a di- 
rect result of the nationwide economic 
climb, 

Scranton made little headway in his econ- 
omy efforts during the first 6 months because 
he was operating under a budget left from 
the Democratic Lawrence administration. 
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But from July through November, the 
Scranton administration claimed to have 
slashed operating costs by 2.8 percent, from 
$39.2 to $38.1 million, 

Much of the saving was accomplished by 
reducing the State payroll from 81,000 to 
79,000. The Governor also ordered the line 
held on salaries, although there were some 
exceptions that stirred cries of favoritism. 

He sharply restricted coffee breaks and 
parties and demanded more courtesy to per- 
sons having dealings with the State. 

The Governor insisted on a full day's work 
from every employee and went so far as to 
have golf courses watched for workers play- 
ing on State time. 

During the period there were 26,200 hir- 
ings for State jobs, indicating the firing of 
holdover Democrats was near to that figure. 
Still there were complaints from Republican 
leaders that the Governor was not moving 
fast enough on patronage matters. 

The State's overall unemployment total 
dropped from 430,000 persons in January to 
294.000 in November. The decline was from 
9.4 to 6.4 percent of the total labor pool. 

The number of persons requiring public 
assistance also declined, from 467,904 to 423,- 
930 persons. 

Scranton increased the sales tax from 4 
to 5 percent, but he doubled the appropria- 
tion for attracting new industry to the State 
and provided the money for the first school 
teacher salary increase since 1957. 

Along with the cigarette and liquor tax In- 
creases, the sales tax levy boosted State 
general fund revenues, exclusive of high- 
ways, an estimated 665.8 million. 

Scranton initiated a sweeping advertising 
program in national periodicals, formed 
councils on business and industry and sci- 
ence and technology and the Committee of 
100,000 Pennsylvanians for Economic Growth. 

Within the Government, Scranton created 
an interdepartmental clearing council to 
help cut redtape for businessmen dealing 
with Commonwealth. 

Scranton would go to almost any length 
to attract publicity for the Commonwealth. 

He agreed to almost every requést for a 
promotional picture, many of which made 
the front pages around the Nation. 

His promotion-minded aides dreamed up 
the controversy with the State of Kentucky 
on whether the frontier rifle carried by 
Daniel Boone, = Keystone State native, 
should be called the Pennsylvania or Ken- 
tucky Long Rifle. 

Ivania lost its claim in a formal 
shootoff, but Scranton scored a bullseye with 
the ancient rifle in the proceedings at the 
old Boone homestead near Reading. 

On the whole, Scranton can look back on 
1963 with satisfaction. 

He went into the new year at the head of 
a Government in the black with virtually 
no prospect of new taxes and as one of the 
bright young men of the Republican Party, 
who just might become the GOP candidate 
for President at the convention in July. 


Memorial to President John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans throughout this country and 
abroad, participated in countless memo- 
rial services as a mark of respect to the 
great heritage of our late and beloved 
President, John F. Kennedy. 
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Just such a service was held at the 
Community Church of the Sandias in 
San Antonito, N. Mex., and the Reverend 
Arthur C. Opperman opened this sad oc- 
casion with a short but poignant message 
which I repeat today so that my col- 
leagues may have the benefit of his wis- 
dom and perception: 

Today we bow our heads in sorrow and in 
shame. Our American sense of honor and 
dignity has been totally outraged. Our late 
President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, of 2 
years, 10 months, and 2 days, lies in state in 
our Nation's Capitol, the victim of a spirit of 
hate and violence which we as Americans 
shudder to contemplate. 

Our deepest sympathy is with the Ken- 
nedy family, and our sincerest prayers are 
with our new President, Lyndon Baines 
Johnson, 

Times of Bible prophecy of evil are upon 
us, and we are reaping the awful harvest, 
the first fruits of a national apathy in the 
face of the surging waves of secularism, plu- 
ralism, and the subtle brainwashing of god- 
less communism, 

All men do not have the capacity for free- 
dom. In the slave world, assassination is the 
common way to remove men from ofice. 
One hundred years ago a great wave of hatred 
and violence produced a like man with the 
mark of Cain. Nourished on the godless doc- 
trines of Marxist atheism from his youth, 
Lee Harvey Oswald, possessed by a weak, poi- 
soned, un-American, freedom-hating mind, 
has . our Nation in this horror ecu- 
menical, 


Peiping’s Shadow Over Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, while 
tensions have eased somewhat in certain 
sections of the world, we enter a New 
Year still facing problems of grave con- 
cern to all free peoples, and casting a 
wary eye on the actions of the Chinese 
Communist government. 


I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest an article on “Peiping’s Shadow 
Over Africa” written by a distinguished 
former newspaperman from India, D. G. 
Savarkar. Mr. Savakar is knowledge- 
able on world affairs having lived in sev- 
eral countries and traveled extensively in 
many others, His vews on the signifi- 
cance of the African tour made by the 
leaders of Red China recently are worth 
consideration and I am appending his 
article here for the information of Con- 
gress: 

Peipine’s SHADOW OVER AFRICA 
(By D. G. Savarkar) 

The African tour ọf the Chinese Com- 
munist leaders, Chou En-lal and Marshal 
Chen Yi, has momentous significance for the 
future of world politics and for Afro-Asian 
politics in particular. Marshal Chen, the 
Chinese Foreign Minister, attended the in- 
dependence celebration of Kenya in Nairobi 
last week. Mr. Chou, the Prime Minister of 
the Chinese People’s Republic, arrives this 
week in Cairo to a tour which will 
include, in addition to the United Arab Re- 
public, visits to Algeria, Guinea, Ghana, So- 
malia, Mali, and Pakistan, Most simply, the 
tour represents a dramatic reaching out by 
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Peiping for closer relations with Africa and 
ali the diplomatic, economic, and political 
advantages such a relationship might 
hold. But beyond this, the tour represents 
an attempt to integrate Africa into the long- 
range policy goals of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Government, 
CHALLENGE TO THE SOVIET UNION 


In this context, it represents another step 
in China’s massive challenge to the Soviet 
Union. The increasingly gloomly outlook 
Tor any Sino-Soviet reconciliation may have 
convinced Pelping that it has little to lose 
by challenging Moscow on territory it has 
already staked out as its own. The Russian 
leadership on its part has been quick to 
Sense the Intent of their Chinese comrades 
and to respond. Word has been spreading 
in East European diplomatic circles of an 
Official Moscow memorandum circulated to 
aul Communist Party officials in the Eastern 
bloc, clearly and explicitly warning that the 
Soviet Union would not permit Peiping to 
jeopardize its relations with Middle Eastern 
and African countries. 


SINO-INDIAN RELATIONS 


Sino-Indian relations will also furnish a 
Major item for discussion during the tour. 
Ever since the massive assault on the Indian 
Positions in Ladakh, Pelping has been par- 
ticularly, sensitive to opinion in the non- 
aulned nations on this issue. This concern 
on Pelping's part has become intensified fol- 
lowing its rejection of the compromise 
Program suggested by the six-nation Afro- 
4slan mediation group. The official Chinese 
Publication, Peiping Review, has recently 
Underscored the party line on the India 
Question, An article tn the November 15 
issue of this journal accused Mr. Nehru of 
Producing “out of his hat the bugbear of 
Chinese aggression’ and * * * a ‘Chinese 
threat’” According to this argument, the 
border problem with China was of Nehru's 
Own creation so that it might be used as a 
“ted herring” to divert the Indian public's 
attention from problems at home. Expiain- 
ing the twisted logic of this position will 
require all the persuasiveness at Mr. Chou's 
disposal, particularly in view of his high- 
Sounding professions at Bandung in 1955 of 
respect for the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of other nations. 

USE OF RACIALISM 

But perhaps the dominant motive in the 
minds of the Chinese Communist leaders is 
She which holds even more far reaching 
Consequences for global politics than either 
the Sino-Indian border conflict or their frat- 
Ticldal desire to undercut the Soviets. This 
is to advance and publicize the identifica- 
tion which China seeks with colored peoples 
all over the world. By developing the thesis 
that China is the natural leader of all the 
Colored peoples of Asia and Africa, it hopes 
to identify both the United States and the 
Soviet Union with white colonialism in the 
Minds of Afro-Asians. Such a dichotomy 
has not only the obvious strategic advan- 
tage, if it succeeds, of exploiting the virulent 
force of racialism, but also emphasizes one 
Sf China's bitterest Ideological disagree- 
ments with the Soviet Union—its insistence 
that“only Peiping's aggressive policies can 
Sweep away what it describes as the neo- 
Colonialism" of the United States through 
unyielding support of the national-libera- 
tion movements in Asif, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

To advance this latter alm, the Chinese 
&re expected to urge the convening of a new 
Afro-Aslan conference—a successor to the 
momentous Bandung conference of 1955— 
Which, through the exclusion of the Soviet 
Union, will dramatize Peiping's claim to be 
the most powerful force in the new colored 
World it is striving to create. 


TIMING FOR MOVE 


The timing for this dramatic enlarge- 
Ment of China’s ambitions in Africa must 
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have been a complex one, It may not be un- 
related to Mac's advancing age and his im- 
patience to see China in the seat of world 
leadership he feels it rightfully deserves. 
Tactical considerations may have played a 
part too—Peiping may feel that this winter 
is an advantageous time for it to act boldly, 
while the Soviet Union's prestige 1s still low, 
following its catastrophic fallure in agricul- 
tural production, and China appears to be 
partially recovered from its own drastic re- 
verses in the days of “the great leap forward.” 
LIMITED SUCCESS 

But while speculation into the background 
of the tour continues, China's new policy 
gambit has already met with limited suc- 
cess. The announcement in Dar-es-Salaam 
that Tanganyikan President, Dr. Julius 
Nyerere, will visit Peiping in early 1964, will 
inevitably encourage the authors of China's 
new African offensive. The agreement of 
Kenya to open diplomatic offices in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic—the first of Britain's former 
East African colonies to do so—offers an- 
other entree for Chinese influence. 


DANGER OF ENTANGLEMENT 


Though China cannot pose the threat to 
the African countries that it does to its im- 
mediate neighbors in southeast Asia, there 
are still many reasons why the rising gov- 
ernments of Africa should look warily on the 
new friendship offensive of Peiping. First, 
it is obviously perilous to become involved 
in the internecine rivalry which now con- 
vulses the Communist bloc. Secondly, it 
would he foolish to jeopardize future West- 
ern or Soviet ald which Africa needs through 
an involvement with a government which can 
HI afford the immigration of capital to other 
economies, (Total Chinese aid to the coun- 
tries Chou will visit has been estimated to 
be less than $150 million. Moscow has not 
been slow to capitalize on Chinese weakness 
In this area, deriding Peiping's ald to new 
countries as “invisible.”). Finally, China's 
brutal and aggressive treatment of its neigh- 
bors, Tibet and India, will weigh heavily in 
the evaluation the young African nations 
make of Peiping's bid for friendship. 

With the coming of independence and the 
rise of leaders such as Mboya, Nyerere, Banda, 
and Kaunda—who understand both the 
democratic process and the need for multi- 
racial cooperation in their countries—the fu- 
ture for former British Africa is bright. It 
will remain bright if thelr countries can 
avold entanglement with the tortuous in- 
ternal politics of the Communist bloc, 


New Ideas for Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 
Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 


colleagues an article by Dr. Amitai 
Etzioni, associate professor of sociology 


at Columbia University, which appeared 


in the November 25, 1963, New Leader. 
The article, entitled Democracy's 
Future in Latin America,“ presents many 
interesting ideas for new approaches in 
cur policy which merit discussion and 
study. The article follows: 

Democracy’s Furunx M LATIN AMERICA 
(By Amitai Etzioni) 

(Nore.—Amital Etzioni, associate profes- 
sor of sociology at Columbia University, spent 
the past summer studying political and eco- 
nomic conditions in Latin Amerioa.) 
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China fell to the Communists, despite 
strenuous American efforts, partly because of 
an imbalance between the objectives of U.S. 
foreign policy and the means available to 
secure them. A. similar discrepancy now 
exists in Latin America where the United 
States favors elected governments but ap- 
pears incapable of protecting them against 
military coups: Seven elected governments 
have been unseated since President Kennedy 
took office in 1961, including four this year 
alone, and the Governments of Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Costa Rica today have good 
cause for concern about their future. 

Perhaps one reason for the present U.S. 
predicament is the absence of a realistic pic- 
ture of conditions in Latin America, In 
most countries where the military has seized 
power, for example, it was the predominant 
national force even before leaving the bar- 
racks; the change was merely from one form 
of military contro] to another, not a sudden 
leap from democracy to military dictatorship, 
The coup in Argentina illuminates the pat- 
tern, 

To many North Americans, Argentina's 
recent history reads as follows—1958: elec- 
tion of Arturo Frondizi to the Presidency; 
March 1962; temporary suspension of de- 
mocracy by a military coup; July 1963: 
restoration of democracy with the election 
of Dr. Arturo Illia, This simple view as- 
sumes that, like a faucet, dem can be 
turned on and off, and then on again. Yet 
the fact is that Argentina knew little de- 


reminiscent 
of the beginning of Frondizi’s reign in 1958, 
the new President has to operate under the 
old code. Like his predecessors, he will have 
to keep his policies within the boundaries 
set by the various military factions or be un- 
seated. And in Argentina, as in most of 
Latin America, the latter is the more likely 
Possibility, 

This is not to say that the military always 
exercises exclusive control, although it may 
occupy the government or the bar- 
racks behind it. Almost invariably it forms 
a coalition with some other group, such as 
the landlords, the industrialists, or even the 
labor unions. In other words, it tends to 
tolerate a range of policies consistent with its 
views and acts mainly as a powerful veto 
group. Even in Venezuela, where the mili- 
tary is not particularly strong and apparently 
prefers to wait at least until the popular 
President Romulo Betancourt finishes his 
term next month before making a move, this 
is in some measure true. Yet when the small 
pro-Castro Venezuelan terrorist group in- 
tensified its activities and killed several army 
men, Betancourt felt constrained to waive 
the constitutional rights of his country's two 
extreme leftwing (but non-COmmunist) 
parties; otherwise, he might well have found 
himself entering premature retirement. 

In Honduras and in the Dominican Re- 
publio the civilian heads of state were less 
successful than Betancourt as tightrope 
walkers. Ramon Morales, the elected Presi- 
dent of Honduras, first worried his generals 
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by introducing some mild leftist reforms 
(though he is a stanch anti-Communist). 
When he further alarmed them by forming 
a loyal civil guard, he was summarily evicted. 

Morales’ removal marked the 136th coup 
in the 142 since Honduras won its 
independence. Such a tradition is not erased 
by an election, any more than 8 months 
of democracy under Juan Bosch was sum- 
cient to rehabilitate the Dominican Republic 
after 30 years of Rafael Trujillo. The mili- 
tary might return to the barracks tomorrow, 
as it already has in Peru and Argentina, but 
this will not make democracies of these 
countries. The military veto will continue to 
be. decisive, and therefore much heeded 
during and after the elections. 

It is here that the North American view 
is often naive. The return of the army 
to barracks, when combined with national 
elections, is generally regarded as “a first 
step” toward democracy. But such optimism 
is seldom justified, not only because the 
elections are usually manipulated, but, more 
importantly, because this “first step” is rarely 
followed by the logical second step: by the 
army permanently retiring from politics and 
allowing the gradual evolution of democracy. 
Instead, elections merely mark an interval 
between coups. When the military retreats 
behind the scenes, it does so mainly because 
it desires a respite from the mundane job 
of running the civilian government, as well 
as from the infighting that usually develops 
among its politically active factions. After 
a brief timeout, however, the troops are 
ready once again to mount the tanks that 
practically know their own way downtown. 
Thus, in Latin America the difference be- 
tween most elected and military govern- 
ments is one of degree: the elected are not 
democratic, and the military do not com- 
pletely ignore civilian needs. 

It is never wise to equate democracy with 
elections, which are regularly held by totali- 
tarian governments from the U.S.S.R. to the 
United Arab Republic. The critical require- 
ment of democracy is orderly change in gov- 
ernment, in accordance with the people's 
freely expressed desires. And this entails 
much more than mere ballots and voting 
booths 


For democracy to work, the majority of 
Politically conscious citizens have to be 80 
committed to its principles that if they party 
loses an election they will not turn to the 
army (assuming it is aligned with them) 
or form an army of their own to repeal the 
results. Such a commitment to democracy 
is acquired in part through education in the 
formative years at home; it is later culti- 
vated in the school, and reinforced by the 
press, television and other means of mass 
communication. The point is that the dem- 
ocratic personality must be able to withstand 
the high level of frustration involved in 
permitting an opponent to take office without 
succumbing to the temptation of barring 
him by the use of force. Unfortunately, the 
typical family structure of Latin American 
countries is more like that of Southern than 
Western Europe; it does not provide the 
setting for such tolerance to frustration. 
Nor do most of the schools or the mass media 
encourage it. 

But even where the democratic tradition 
does exist, it can only be maintained when 
the ruling party is responsive to all major 
segments of the population and does not 
use its power to favor some groups at the 
expense of others. From the enormous gap 
in Latin America between rich and poor, 
between city and countryside, and between 
favored ethnic groups and neglected ones, 
it is clear that this requirement also seldom 
prevails. On the whole, existing govern- 
ments do the most for those who need the 
least. Similarly, when the neglected groups 
do take over, as in Mexico, the privileged 
classes have real reason to fear for their 
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property, if not for their lives. Both sides 
tend to resort to violence, etther to protect 
their position or to enlarge it, since what 
political there is does not provide 
any peaceful means of adjusting conflicting 


A government has to be at least partially 
effective if a country is to support democ- 
racy. and reject rule by military junta. 
When governments are regularly thrown 
into the kind of political and economic chaos 
that one finds, say, in Brazil; when they 
cannot maintain law and order, as is the case 
in Colombia's countryside; or when they are 
mismanaged by a president who is drunk 
most of the time, as in Ecuador before the 
recent coup, it is small wonder that few 
tears are shed if the military takes over. 
When corruption and favoritism dominate 
the civil service and political parties do not 
reflect the views of the major social groups, 
but Instead serve as vehicles for opportunists 
eager to build their fortunes and advance 
their friends and relatives, democracy is re- 
duced to a thin veneer the removal of which 
soon exposes the harsh political reality. 

Still, democratization is possible in Latin 
America. True, few of the region's repub- 
lics have the necessary components for 
achieving it. But this simply means we 
must recognize that the process will be a 
slow one, as indeed it was in the West. 
Those who would support it must be pre- 
pared to face many setbacks, as well as 
decades of patient and constructive work. 

The Kennedy administration believes that 
extensive social and political reform offers 
the best solution to the area's problems. 
Reforms, it is felt, will undermine the ap- 
peal of communism, will improve the stand- 
ard of living, and will allow more freedoms. 
Yet these various goals are not all that 
harmonious. 

Take, for example, the problem of economic 
development. Some aspiring Democratic 
governments choose to yield to the demands 
of their people and divert many major re- 
sources from capital investment to imme- 
diate consumption; others fail to foster de- 
velopment because they are simply too 
ineffectual, Then there are nondemocratic 
governments which push development 
ruthlessly, adopting such measures as forced 
resettling of peasants and drastic agrarian 
reform and achieving success largely by ig- 
noring their people’s distressed condition. 
Should the United States encourage the 
overthrow of these nondemocratic govern- 
ments and support the backward democ- 
racies? 

In matters of security, too, some elected 
Latin American governments do not see eye 
to eye with the United States, while several 
of the military governments are among the 
most loyal followers of policies laid down in 
Washington. Frondizi, for instance, would 
not support U.S. efforts to oust Cuba from 
the OAS, though the generals who unseated 
him did. Is Washington to support the 
elected governments opposed to its views, 
and discourage military coups that would 
bring these countries into line with U.S. 
foreign policy? 

To further complicate the situation, U.S. 
businessmen exert pressure on the admin- 
istration to get along with the government 
in office wherever they have large invest- 
ments. In Lima, U.S. corporations are be- 
lieved to have favored resumption of diplo- 
matic recognition and aid immediately after 
the July 1962 military coup. In Venezuela, 
a visitor cannot long escape the conclusion 
that the foreign oil companies would quite 
willingly trade Betancourt’s left-leaning de- 
mocracy for a government more congenial to 
their own interests, whatever its political 
coloration. 

Nor does Congress give the administration 
a free hand in defining its Latin American 
policy. The list of requirements a country 
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has to meet before the United States is 
allowed to help it (and hence the govern- 
ment in office) increases with each year. 
Even a visit to Castro's island by a head of 
state is enough to create troubles on the Hill 
for a Latin American republic, as President 
Aldolfo Lopez Mateos of Mexico recently dis- 
covered, It is no secret either that some 
members of U.S. military missions feel their 
Latin American counterparts constitute the 
best organized and most reliable anti-Com- 
munist, pro-American group in the area. 
Thus the administration must play the jug- 
gier in its effort to formulate an effective and 
coherent hemisphere policy. 

Perhaps even more important, the instru- 
ments available for promoting U.S. policy 
are meager, imprecise, and quite unsuited to 
accomplishing the goals set by the adminis- 
tration. Except in some extreme case, for 
example, the use of military force to advance 
U.S. goals obviously has to be ruled out be- 
cause it would alienate so many Latin Amer- 
icans. Even the most progressive minded 
people I met in Latin America would rather 
leave Haitian tyrant Francois Duvalier in 
office than have U.S. marines remove him 
and revive—to use their phrase—Yankee 
gunboat diplomacy. 

Second, the permanent withdrawal of 
diplomatic recognition from all Latin Amer- 
ican governments that do not please the 
United States would leave most of our am- 
bassadors there unemployed. Actually, it is 
desirable to maintain an open line of con- 
tact. with nondemocratic governments, if 
only to keep in touch with the democratic 
opposition, Occasionally, this also proves a 
useful channel for encouraging democratiza- 
tion, as was the case not long ago in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Economic support from the United States 
in the form of loans, grants, technical assist- 
ance, etc., yields comparatively feeble lever- 
age in most Latin American countries. The 
stopping of U.S. aid to Duvalier in May 1963 
after he reelected himself to another 6-year 
term, had little immediate effect. If the 
West continues to withhold its aid from 
Brazil, and if the Government survives with- 
out it, Brazil may well declare a moratorium 
on its multi-hundred-million-dollar debts to 
Western countries, and saye—by not paying 
interest and principal due—enough to keep 
going. Moreover, even when economic pres- 
sure is more potent, it is hardly likely to 
move a tyrant to exile himself, or to persuade 
groups opposed to progress that they should 
support development projects. The common 
compromise is to placate the United States 
by holding elections, without initiating the 
basic social changes essential for economic 
and political improvement. 

The objectives of US. foreign policy in 
Latin America, therefore, must be brought 
into harmony with the means available. 
Proposing unobtainable goals only generates 
false hopes, And to begin with, it must be 
recognized that no force on earth can trans- 
form most of the countries in the hemisphere 
into real democracies in the near future. 

We can and should require of any country 
that it undergo a minimum of democratiza- 
tion, however, Only after police brutalities, 
firing squads and imprisonment without 
trial are eliminated, may we associate with 
an essentially totalitarian regime without 
severely compromising our conscience and 
reputation, Dealings with such regimes 
should be kept at the most reserved and 
limited level of diplomatic relations, exclud- 
ing all ald, technical assistance and trade 
subsidies, and focusing the condemnation 
of the hemisphere upon them. If they do 
relent, as the Paraguayan Government is re- 
ported to have done, they should be read- 
mitted to the Western family of nations; if, 
like Duvalier in Haiti, they do not, the 
United States should exert every effort to 
support opposition groups short of shipment 
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of troops, fully expecting that it might take 
years before the tyrants are brought down. 
Here there is no room for compromise. 

Beyond this minimum admission require- 
ment, the United States should recognize 
that democratization Is a process, not a 
quality that a country has or does not have. 
It should encourage this process by tying 
economic aid more closely to progress: As- 
sistance should be given to improve the edu- 
cational and administrative systems. Sup- 
port for new universities for the training of 
both political leaders and administrators 
might be one approach, serving to extend the 
Spirit of mutual tolerance and responsive- 
hess, Bringing Latin Americans to this 
country for training could also help, if 
Carried out on a larger scale than at present, 
But the United States should be the first to 
Stress again and again that the Impact of 
these and all other measures will not be 
dramatic, Most of the work has to be done 
by the Latin Americans themselves and will 
take time; democracy can neither be im- 
Ported nor rushed. 

The overriding importance of economic 
development should be freely admitted. 
Countries that foster democracy and eco- 
nomic progress simultaneously deserve spe- 
cial consideration, of course. But the United 
States should fully support all governments 
that push hard for development (including 
even autocratic regimes), as long as basic 
human rights are not violated. 

While the meager instruments available 
to implement U.S. foreign policy should be 
Used to support progress and to Indicate dis- 
approval of stagnation, not to mention re- 
gression, they should not be wasted on 
twisting the arms of countries to vote for 
U.S.-sponsored resolutions in the United 
Nations or the OAS. Getting others to de- 
nounce Castro might help score points with 
the voters at home, but this does not really 
hasten his downfall. 

Tt is worth noting, too, that in the past 
the spread of communism in Latin America 
has been countered in a way that has 
Strengthened already oversized military es- 
tablishments. This drains both resources 
and manpower from development, and 
nourishes the very forces that subvert U.S. 
Policy in the hemisphere by preventing 
democracy from taking root. The same task 
Could be accomplished more effectively, and 
Without these undesirable side effects: The 
Latin Americans could be asked to form a 
Tegional security force, similar to the grow- 
ing Latin American free trade area, under 
the OAS or some other regional organization. 
Such a pooling of national forces would 
allow the reduction of national military 
establishments as the regional organization 
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grows, Also, it would remove military units 
trom internal politics by stationing those 
of one country in another country or, better 
still, by merging the units of different 
nationalities. 

To spur this development, the United 
States might consider stopping all military 
aid to national forces and shifting its as- 
sistance to a regional force, To the degree 
that individual Latin American military 
groups oppose the formation of a regional 
force, the United States has no choice but 
to protect the area from the outside by 
using its Navy and Air Force to block Com- 
munist invasion of Central and South 
America. The handling of small indigenous 
Communist groups should be left to the 
large local military forces, but they should 
not be supported with additional equipment. 
Shifting the emphasis of U.S. assistance 
from military to economic aid would ac- 
celerate progress—which is still-the best 
way to inoculate Latin American societies 
agdinst totaltarianism—and would weaken 


the forces that occasionally allow these 


countries to play at democracy, but not to 
pursue it as a permanent mode of life, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp, 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p, 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rrcorp should be processed through this 
office, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


> CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made, 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, December 28, 1963, the Brewster 
Memorial Reference Library was dedi- 
cated at Kingston, Pa., in my congres- 
sional district. The library, an addition 
to the long-established Hoyt Library, 
consists of the late Attorney William 
Brewster's highly selective collection of 
historical and legal volumes which he 
accumulated over a span of many years. 
Attorney Brewster was a distinguished 
lawyer, scholar, and historian who began 
his career from a very humble begin- 
ning. Mr. Charles A. McCarthy, an his- 
torian from the city of Pittston and a 
personal friend of the late benefactor, 
delivered a most impressive address at 
the library dedication ceremonies and it 
gives me great pleasure to submit as part 
of my remarks today the address on that 
Occasion by Mr. McCarthy. The address 
follows: 

Brewster's HERITAGE; KNOWLEDGE 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, we 
are assembled to honor the memory of the 
late William Brewster, distinguished lawyer, 
scholar, and historian, and to dedicate his 
generous legacy to Hoyt Library, which he 
®erved on its board of directors for 30 years 
And as its president for 20 of those years. 

This wing, just completed, will house Mr. 
Brewster's valuable collection of books and 
Papers dealing with history and the law. 
Their selection by so eminent an authority 
makes them doubly valuable. 

In this sanctuary we have an example of 
the man’s generous nature. He not only 
bequeathed this collection to Hoyt Library, 
but also left it an adequate sum to build a 
house for it. 

Thus he provided not only for the preser- 
vation of his collection, but also for the con- 
venience of future students and scholars 
who may come here to consult its priceless 
treasures. 

This generous streak in his character was 
hot unknown tome. I had the good fortune 
to know Mr. Brewster over a period of many 
years. As a younger man, interested in his- 
tory, I enjoyed sitting at his feet, in a man- 
her of sperking. When I needed historical 
information, I was sure to get it from him, 
if he could lay his hands on it. 

William Brewster had memories as well 
4&5 knowledge in that richly stored mind of 
his. He liked to talk of the past. This is 
Natural in an historian. But he also liked 
to reminisce. I am glad 1 listened, for in 
that way I learned much about his back- 
ground and growing up. 

Mr. Brewster was born, an only child, in 
Modest circumstances on a farm in Brooklyn, 
Susquehanna County, Pa., in 1877. This was 
formerly known as the Hopbottom Settle- 
ments, The locality was largely Inhabited 
by farmers with New England backgrounds. 
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It is more than coincidental—perhaps prov- 
idential—the three most outstanding his- 
torians of Wyoming Valley migrated here 
from the Hopbottom Settlements. They 
were Isaac Abel Chapman, Charles Miner— 
and the third man of monumental stature to 
write on Wyoming Valley, William Brewster. 

Mr. Brewster was the 10th generation of 
the Brewster family in America. His father 
was Charles Miner Brewster, a descendant 
of Elder William Brewster who organized the 
Pilgrim Church at Scrooby, England, in 1606. 
He was the ruling elder of the congregation 
on its flight to Holland, and aboard the 
Mayfiower which carried them to the New 
World. 

On his mother’s side, Attorney Brewster 
was a descendant of Roger Williams, and of 
Orlando Bagley, one of the Minute Men who 
fought in the battles of Lexington, Bunker 
Hill, and Saratoga. 

On his father’s farm in Brooklyn (Sus- 
quehanna County) he performed the usual 
chores of a farm boy in his-day. He drove 
the cows to pasture and brought them back. 
He churned butter. He fed the chickens. 
He helped his father lay in the winter's 
wood supply. The family had a few sheep 
and young William Brewster looked after 
them. Much of the family's clothing came 
from the sheep's wool. 

It was a frugal and demanding life, yet 
the boy seemed contented with it. I know 
Mr, Brewster cherished fond memories of his 
boyhood on the farm. He never lost interest 
in agriculture. This is borne out by the ac- 
quaintances he cultivated among farmers of 
the Back Mountain area around Dallas. He 
inquired about planting conditions In the 
spring, and the harvest in the fall. The 
farmers often consulted him regarding their 
probelms, and he always gave them a friend- 
ly hearing. 

By modern standards, Attorney Brewster 
had an inadequate formal educafion, but 
it was comparable to that received in the 
1880's and 1890's by boys who later rose to 
positions of leadership in politics, military 
service, business, and the professions. Am- 
bitious boys like Bill Brewster read far be- 
yond their years and school curriculum. 

In those far-off days young Brewster was 
full of curiosity about everything—always 
desirous of gaining new knowledge. His 
early boyhood may be likened to Benjamin 
Franklin's younger days, when that individ- 
ual saved his pennies to buy books and 
copied laboriously from the Spectator to de- 
velop a clear and incisive style of writing. 

Mr. Brewster’s formative years were not 
unlike those of young Abraham Lincoln who 
read and studied by the light of an open fire. 
Brewster's preparation for his illustrious 
career as a historian parallels the early lives 
of men such as Thomas Jefferson, John Dick- 
inson, and John Adams, who studied and re- 
searched history as a preparatory step to 
their respective careers. 

After graduating from Brooklyn (Sus- 
quehanna County) High School, young Wil- 
liam Brewster obtained a position as re- 
porter and later served as editor on the 
Stroudsburg Daily Times. During this peri- 
od he attended night classes at Stroudsburg 
Normal School. Completing his course of 
study, he was graduated in 1895. 

Late in that year Mr. Brewster came to 
Kingston to become the West Side repre- 
sentative for the Wilkes-Barre Times. In 
1898 he succeeded the late Thomas F. Heffer- 
nan as West Side representative for the 


Wilkes-Barre Record. This was the same 
Mr. Heffernan who later published the 
Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independent. 

While employed on the Wilkes-Barre Rec- 
ord news staff, Mr. Brewster registered as a 
law student. He studied law in the offices of 
Judge Daniel A. Fell and R. W. Davis. Subse- 
quently he spent a year at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr, Brewster was admitted to the Luzerne 
County bar in July 1900. He was also ad- 
mitted to practice in the Superior and Su- 
preme Courts of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and in the U.S. District Court 
of Appeals. 

Attorney Brewster remained in active law 
practice until his retirement in 1956. For 
54 years he faithfully served the people of 
Kingston Borough as a member of the school 
board and as its solicitor. He was also 
solicitor for Wyoming Borough and Franklin 
Township School Districts. 

Mr. Brewster was what might be described 
as a lawyer's lawyer. He was respected as an 
authority on the Constitution of the United 
States. But his specialty was school law, 
In this phase of law practice he had few 
equals in the United States. Fellow lawyers 
consulted him on specific points. 

Mr. Brewster possessed a deep knowledge 
on land claims in this region. During court 
proceedings, the judge on the bench often 
took Attorney Brewster's word as to whether 
a disputed deed contained certain phrase- 
ology. This was a tribute not only to his 
memory, but also to his integrity. Normally, 
the court requires certified copies of state- 
ments of this nature. 

Considerate of young lawyers, Attorney 
Brewster would often go out of his way to 
help them with their problems. This cour- 
tesy and generosity endeared him to many 
members of the Luzerne County bar. 

Mr. Brewster’s interest in local history, 
especially of the Wyoming Valley, ran paral- 
lel to his law practice. The financial rewards 
from his law practice made it possible for 
him to invest in books which interested him. 
Fortunately, he continued buying books in 
his field almost to the end of his life. Thus 
the Brewster Memorial Reference Library is 
richer than it might otherwise be. 

Brewster's earnings from the law also gave 
him the leisure to write books as well as to 
collect them: His books were labors of love. 

I might say the writing and study of 
American local history are essential for any 
true understanding of American cultural 
development. There lies the grass roots of 
our civilization, 

In my opinion, the local historian is the 
base for all phases of the broad story. It is 
he who develops and proves the exact role 
played by a specific community, individual, 
or small band of hardy leaders in develop- 
ment. of a region or some portion of its 
economy. The student of local history has 
a particular advantage, if he so desires, to 
examine, explore and throw light on, at 
close Tange, the very roots which generated 
a specific action. An accepted generalization 
of history is sometimes modified by findings 
which present the inner, moving local history 
of the event on which it rests. 

Writers of local history, therefore, have a 
great responsibility. They must be men of 
character—honest and accurate. Such a man 
was William Brewster. 

Mr. Brewster's personal 
writings, it is not within the scope of this 
address to review his already-established 
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name in the fleld of American history; con- 
sumately researched and finely written his- 
torical works which will add progressively 
respectable luster to his already-noted 
name as generations go by. 

Viewed from a distance, it has sometimes 
been thought Mr. Brewster’s most widely 
known book here should bear a less serious 
title than: “A History of Certified Town- 
ship of Kingston.” 

But, notwithstanding, the erudite appeal 
and long acceptance of the above work re- 
veal Mr. Brewster's recognized specialty in 
the realm of local and Pennsylvania history. 

Persons who have never done historical 
research, and then embodied their facts and 
discoveries into writing, would not be aware 
of the hard, painstaking hours, the loneli- 
ness and solitude essential to the accomplish- 
ment of the great objective of the creator 
of the works, To Mr. Brewster all the ac- 
companying hardships through his creative 
efforts were more than compensated in the 
satisfaction—each of his historical works 
was widely read—and what to him was even 
more satisfying—they were acceptable to the 
best minds of the public and were widely 
acclaimed as works of the utmost authen- 
ticity and scholarship. 

In respect to the books he wrote, copies of 
which are part of the Brewster Memorial 
Reference Library, he left us more than 
literary works. He has bequeathed to us 
much of himself as a creative person. Dur- 
ing his lifetime he sought no rewards for 
these literary efforts beyond the gratifica- 
tion of having added somewhat to mankind's 
knowledge. 

Mr. Brewster's writing of local history 
grew out of his love of the Wyoming Valley 
and its people. His interest in local history 
began soon after his arrival here in 1895. 
He made his first serious attempt at writing 
local in the early 1920's. It con- 
sisted of a series of articles for special West 
Side editions of the Wilkes-Barre Sunday 
Independent. The articles were histories of 
the various towns located west of the 
Susquehanna River. 

Mr. Brewster’s series impressed many peo- 
ple, including Attorney Henry Gordon, then 
a member of the Kingston Borough School 
Board. Mr. Gordon encouraged Mr. Brew- 
ster, then the board’s solicitor, to write a 
history of Kingston Township for use in the 
Kingston Borough schools. 

Mr. Brewster undertook the task. His 
book established him as an outstanding 
local historian, and his volume served as a 
model of its kind. It is truly an impressive 
work. 

Mr. Brewster is also author of: “The 
Fourteenth Commonwealths: Vermont and 
the States That Failed.” Another of his 
books is titled: The Pennsylvania and New 
York Frontier.“ 

In addition to his books, Mr. Brewster 
wrote many historical articles and delivered 
historical addresses. Among these were: 
“Origin and Influence of the Pilgrims,” de- 
livered before the Wyoming Historical and 
Geological Society of Wilkes-Barre on the 
occasion of the 300th anniversary of the ar- 
rival of the Mayflower: “The Connecticut 
Claim,” given at the commemorative exer- 
cises at the Wyoming Monument on July 3, 
1939; and “The Beginning of the Anthracite 
Industry,“ delivered at the convention of the 
Mine Inspectors Association of the United 
States and Canada. These addresses were 
later published. 

Mr. Brewster deplored the fact more up- 
to-date history of the Wyoming Valley was 
not being researched and compiled. We 
spoke about this on several occasions. 

In my own research on Wyoming Valley's 
history, I noted a vast gap which exists be- 
tween the era ending with the Civil War and 
the century following the war. 

In my personal observations I feel this gap 
leaves uncovered much of the activities of our 
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varied population stocks with their sharply 
differentiated cultural inheritances. 

Without these immigrants, there could not 
have been the expansion of the anthracite 
industry which long brought prosperity to 
the Wyoming Valley and its people. I have 
reference to the Irish, Welsh, English and 
Scotch: and the Italians; also to the Polish, 
Lithuanians, Slovaks, and other nationals of 
the great Slavic race. These were the ances- 
tors of a large proportion of our present 
population. I also have in mind Wyoming 
Valley's Jewish population—some of whose 
forebears commenced settling here after the 
development of anthracite mining. 

I do not mean to imply the men of all 
nationalities who worked in our anthracite 
mines those many generations ago are com- 
pletely forgotten. James J. Corrigan, the 
noted historian of the anthracite region, has 
reviewed much of their collective experience 
in his brilliantly written articles. George G. 
Korson, the former Wilkes-Barre Record 
newswriter, who became internationally 
known for his work in the field of folklore has 
maintained for us a clear insight into the lives 
of many of these miners. Korson tapped the 
anthracite miners’ oral sources for tradi- 
tional folksongs, anecdotes, reminiscenses, 
and folkways, in: “Songs and Ballads of the 
Anthracite Miner,” and in “Minstrels of the 
Mine Patch.” 

Mr. Brewster's query: “What is being done 
by people whose ancestors came here—say 
after 1845—remains unanswered. This query, 
in my opinion, is the real challenge to pres- 
ent day historians. To those interested in 
studies of this nature, the Brewster Memo- 
rial Reference Library can be their training 
ground, the fertile field for their develop- 
ment, and the reservoir for their sustenance. 

Undergraduates of the various high schools 
and colleges in Wyoming Valley will find an 
unlimited fund of material in Mr. Brewster’s 
heritage. He left knowledge. These books 
and papers will be of no real value, however, 
unless—and—until they are read and studied. 

Scholars from across the entire United 
States will come here to study these works 
when their availability is made known to 
them through the medium of the Union 
Catalog of Kings College. 

And now the time has come to sit down. 
Before I do so I want to quote from Addison 
in the Spectator, which is an apt tribute to 
the memory of our benefactor, William 
Brewster: 

Books, wrote the famed English essay- 
ist “are the legacies that a great man leaves 
to mankind, which are delivered down from 
generation to generation as presents to the 
posterity of those who are yet unborn.” 

And that, my good people, is all I have to 
say on this occasion, the dedication of the 
Brewster Memorial Reference Library—ex- 
cept—if—as I think true, each man’s death 
diminishes us, I am grievously decreased by 
the passing of William Brewster. He was my 
friend. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Joseph C. Swidler, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, delivered at Car- 
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penters’ Hall, London, England, on De- 
cember 9, 1963: 


THE PROGRAM AND ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION 


(An address by Joseph C. Swidler, Chairman, 
Federal Power Commission, delivered at 
Carpenters’ Hall, London, England, at. the 
invitation of N. M. Rothschild & Sons and 
Model, Roland & Co., December 9, 1963) 


This is the first time I have spoken in 
public in Great Britain and I am most ap- 
preciative of the opportunity to speak before 
this large and distinguished company. For 
their courtesy in extending the invitation to 
speak today and for their willingness to 
make all the necessary arrangements I am 
greatly indebted to Messrs. N. R. Rothschild 
& Co., and to Model, Roland & Co. 

May I say at the outset that, Uke all 
Americans, I have been profoundly touched 
by the shared grief which has everywhere 
been evident in the loss of President Ken- 
nedy. In such sad moments as this we learn 
to appreciate the bonds of international 
friendships which are the foundation for our 
hopes of a better world. 

The subject of my talk today is the pro- 
gram and activities of the Federal Power 
Commission of the United States. 

It may seem a poor expression of my 
gratitude for the hospitality which you have 
accorded me to delve into the arcane sub- 
ject of the U.S. system of public utility 
regulations, especially since I am sure that 
most of you have far more than a surface 
acquaintance with the subject. 

Nevertheless, to be sure that we are all on 
common ground, I shall try as briefly as pos- 
sible to explain the fundamental nature of 
this unique system. Even in the United 
States the subject is regarded as one of spe- 
cialized interest. Those of you with an un- 
derstanding of the nature of the U.S. sys- 
tem of regulation will therefore have a great 
advantage over the vast majority of my fel- 
low Americans. 

I should not pursue this unexciting course 
if there were an agency in Great Britain to 
which I could refer you by way of close 
analogy. The Electricity Council and the 
Natural Gas Council, neither of which has 
operating responsibilities, which provide ad- 
vice and guidance to the respective indus- 
tries with which they are concerned! and 
which impose a national perspective on their 
operations, perhaps come the closest, but 
there the similarities end. 

In the United States of all the basic in- 
dustries only the mails are exclusively Gov- 
ernment owned and operated. The railroads, 
the telephone and telegraph industries, the 
electric power, natural gas and other fuel in- 
dustries, are all either wholly or predomi- 
nantly in private hands, despite the fact that 
they are the foundation of an industrial 
economy and by their nature are not subject 
to the same forces of competition as other 
commercial enterprises. Private enterprise 
operates a larger share of these vital indus- 
tries in the United States than in almost 
any other country. In common with most 
students and observers of this phenomenon, 
I am convinced that this has been possible 
only because of the development in the 
United States of a system of regulation of 
these companies which protects consumers 
against exploitation as a result of their 
monopoly position, which insures their sery- 
ice in the public interest, and at the same 
time provides assurance to these companice 
of an opportunity to earn a reasonable re- 
turn on their investment, 

The beginning point in an understanding 
of the American system of utility regulation 
is that a group of industries, “public utili- 
ties“ in our nomenclature, including those 
I have mentioned, have a special status in 
the American constitutional system, 

The present day concept of utility egula- 
tion dates from 1876 and the decision of the 
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U.S; Supreme Court in the case of Munn v. 
iUtnois. That case, which involved State 
regulation of the activities of warehousemen, 
held that the inhibitions in the Federal.and 
State constitutions against interference 
with private property did not prevent regula- 
tion in the public interest of property dedi- 
cated to the public use. In the language 
of Chief Justice Waite: 

“Looking, then, to the common law, from 
whence came the right which the Constitu- 
tion protects, we find that when private 
property is ‘affected with a public interest, 
it ceases to be juris privati only.’ This was 
Said by Lord Chief Justice Hale more than 
two hundred years ago, in his treatise De 
Portibus Maris, 1 Harg. Law Tracts, 78, and 
has been accepted without objection as an 
essential element in the law of property 
ever since. * Munn v. Illinois, 94 U.S. 113, 
125-126 (1876) .” 

It will be of especial interest to this group 
that this landmark decision was based upon 
the treatises of Lord Hale and the decisions 
by Lord Kenyon and Lord Ellenborough con- 
struing the common law obligations of enter- 
Prises dedicated to the public use. The 
American doctrine is therefore an outgrowth 
of the British common law, but which has 
been formalized and expanded to a very re- 
markable degree as required to regulate the 
great public service industries which have 
been leaders in the overall rapid growth of 
the American economy. 

It is only necessary to add on this phase 
Of the subject that with respect to such 
Public utility industries it has been held 
that the State and Federal constitutions 
authorize broad controls over rates, service, 
and financing. This is not to say that all 
the regulatory statutes are as broad as would 
be permitted on constitutional grounds. In- 
deed, some are quite restricted in the scope 
All of them, 


sion, or other administrative agency. 

A distinctive feature of the American 
tem of regulation is that it functions under 
the scrutiny of the courts to insure not only 
that the administrative agencies operate 
Within the limits prescribed by the Congress 
and the State legislative bodies which cre- 
ated them, but also that these agencies do 
not 


private property devoted to the public serv- 
ice. They were described as follows in 1943 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in the case of the 
Federal Power Commission, et al. v. Hope 
Natural Gas Co., 320 U.S. 591, 603. 

“The ratemaking process under the act, 
ie. the fixing of just and reasonable’ rates, 
involves a balancing of the investor and the 


produce net revenues (315 U.S., p. 590). 
such considerations aside, the investor in- 
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Cf. Chicago & Grand Trunk Ry. Co. v. Well- 
man, 143 U.S. 339, 345-346. By that stand- 
ard the return to the equity owner should 
be commensurate with returns on invest- 
ments in other enterprises having corre- 
sponding risks. That return, moreover, 
should be sufficient to assure confidence in 
the financial integrity of the enterprise, so 
as to maintain its credit and to attract 
capital.” 

Another feature of the American consti- 
tutional system which has an important 
bearing on the regulation of public utility 
companies is the division of authority be- 
tween the States on one hand and the Fed- 
eral Government on the other. The Ameri- 
can system is one of a division of responsi- 
bility in which the Federal Government is 
confined to matters of national or interstate 
concern, In those areas, of course, it is 
supreme. As to local intrastate matters, the 
States are supreme. The sometimes shift- 
ing boundary between national and State 
areas of concern is defined and policed by 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The Federal Government's interest in the 
regulation of the natural gas and electric 
power industries in the United States is ex- 
pressed in the Natural Gas Act and the 
Federal Power Act, both enacted by the 
Congress in substantially their present form 
in the 1930's. They are administered by the 
Federal Power Commission, and are confined 
largely to the interstate and wholesale as- 
pects of the two industries. 

In the United States the natural gas and 
the electric power industries are quite dif- 
ferent from each other in their organiza- 
tional structure and the geographical spread 
of individual company operations. These 
differences to a large degree determine the 
impact of Federal regulation. 

The major deposits of natural gas in the 
United States are in the States on the west- 
ern side of the Gulf of Mexico, particularly 
Texas, Louisiana, and some of the adjoining 
States. From these fields large diameter 
pipelines radiate out to markets in all parts 
of the country. Seventy percent of all the 
natural gas produced in the United States 
is sold in interstate commerce subject to the 
Jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 


a result primarily of the localized na- 
ture of natural gas deposits, the natural gas 
industry is divided into three distinct seg- 
ments. First, there are the producers, who 
are virtually the entire petroleum industry. 
The Commission has no jurisdiction over 
their production operations as such, but 
when the gas is sold for use in interstate 
commerce, the Commission has authority 
both to determine whether the sales should 
be permitted as in the interests of public 
convenience and necessity and, if so, at what 
price and on what terms. 5 


s approval for 
their purchases and sales and for the con- 
struction of facilities. 


tribution functions. R 

On the electric power side, the industry's 
Structure is significantly different because 
of the broad availability of fossil fuel and 
hydroelectric resources in the United States. 
The sources of generation are widely dis- 
persed and usually are located within or close 
to the service territory of the operating 
company. 

In the private sector of the industry, which 
is perhaps 75 or 80 percent of the total, 
typically each large company Is an integrated 
operation and takes responsibility for the 
generation, transmission, and distribution 
functions. Some of the companies even own 
their own fuel sources. Although there is 
a considerable degree of interconnection 
among the various power systems of the in- 
dustry, less than 10 percent of the power 
which is produced by the private companies 
is sold at wholesale in interstate commerce 
to distributors for resale. The Commission's 
role in assuring purchases and sales of elec- 
tricity in interstate commerce is of great 
importance but its direct impact is on a 
much smafler part of the total business of 
the electric power industry than with respect 
to the natural gas industry. 

The Commission's approval is not re- 
quired in order to build electric power fa- 
cilities In the United States except for hydro- 
electric plants. The Commission has limited 
authority over the securities of electric com- 
panies operating in interstate commerce 
where the State commissions do not exercise 
a security review jurisdiction. I might add 
that the Commission has no security juris- 
diction over natural gas companies, 

Having sketched in the framework in 
which the Federal Power Commission func- 
tions, I should like now to discuss a little 
more fully the programs and activities of 
the Federal Power Commission in the last 
2% years as they have affected the natural 
gas pipeline companies. 

I single these companies out for special at- 
tention, because their operations are to such 
a large degree subject to the Commission's 
jurisdiction. 

I believe that the natural gas pipeline in- 
dustry is a good example of the successful 
operation of the American system of private 
Ownership of utility companies functioning 
under public regulation. The Commission 
has regulated the interstate pipelines virtu- 
ally since their inception. In 
years these companies have become a bul- 
wark of the American economy. Their assets 
have grown from $860 million to over $10 
billion while their revenues have increased 
from $300 million to $4 billion in 1962. In 
1945, natural gas accounted for about 14 per- 
cent of the energy market. Today it pro- 
vides a third of all of the energy units con- 
sumed within the United States, including 
the energy consumed by automobiles and 
other mobile equipment. Thirty-four mil- 
lion homes now receive natural gas service. 
Sales of the entire natural gas industry in 
1963 will exceed 14 trillion cubic feet. 


The Commission's certificating authority 


p 
have a strong interest in the exercise of the 
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Commission's responsibility to insure that 
gas is transported from the producing flelds 
to metropolitan centers as economically as 
possible. The result is greater assurance of 
return for pipeline investors and lower rates 
to consumers. 

Frequently there is a question raised as to 
the future of the natural gas business in the 
United States, based as it is upon a resource 
which is not unlimited in quantity. The tru- 
ly spectacular growth of the natural gas busi- 
ness in the last 20 years is in itself the 
investor’s answer to this question. The flow 
of billions of dollars into pipeline transmis- 
sion systems must be based upon the implicit 
conclusion that these companies can look 
forward to a longtime and profitable place 
in the national energy picture. The trend of 
reserves added each year gives credence to 
this assumption. By the test of conservative 
estimates of discoveries and optimistic pro- 
jections of growth, in itself an Improbable 
combination, we must look to the next cen- 
tury before substitute forms of the fossil 
fuels such as converting coal or the plentiful 
oil shales to high B.t.u. gas will be needed to 
replace natural gas. 

For more than two decades after the Natu- 
ral Gas Act was passed there was uncertainty 
as to whether the Commission's functions in- 
cluded the regulation of the prices at which 
natural gas was sold by producers in the field. 
The present members of the Commission are 
entirely clear that under the decisions of the 
US. Supreme Court we have a duty and re- 
sponsibility to regulate field prices. This, I 
believe, provides an important measure of 
protection not only for consumers but for 
investors in the securities of pipeline com- 
panies 


Producer regulation, I am compelled to ad- 
mit, poses many difficult new problems, be- 
cause gas production is totally unlike the 
customary fields of utility regulation. The 
Commission is now pushing forward with a 
solution to this long-neglected problem based 
upon fixing uniform rates in each of the pro- 
duction areas. We have divided the coun- 
try’s gas- producing fields into separate pric- 
ing areas and established interim ceiling 
prices in each area. 

These ceilings are the limits of the prices 
at which we grant certificates for introducing 
new gas supplies into interstate pipelines, 
and we are suspending for the maximum 
statutory period of 5 months all rate in- 
creases in excess of our ceiling prices. 

We have brought well along areawide rate 
proceedings to fix just and reasonable rates 
in the two major gas-producing areas, the 
Permian Basin in New Mexico and Texas, 
and southern Louisiana. Recently we have 
initiated proceedings in two other major 
producing areas. The four p now 
underway will fix the rates for 75 percent of 
all of the gas flowing in interstate commerce. 

The Comission’s producer rate regulation 
has already resulted in stabilizing the prices 
at which the pipelines buy their gas supplies, 
following a preceding decade of rapid ad- 
vances in field prices. Recent data indicate 
that in the last 24% years the price line has 
been held at an average of between 16 and 17 
cents a thousand cubic feet in the field. 

One problem which had begun to assume 
serious dimensions at the time the present 
commissioners took office has been completely 
eliminated, When field prices were rapidly 
escalating, the pipelines in turn were forced 
to file numerous applications for rate in- 
creases. Under the Natural Gas Act the 
Commission may suspend filings for in- 
creased rates for a period of 5 months after 
which period they got into effect automati- 
cally but subject to refund of any amounts 
ultimately determined by the Commission 
(subject to review in the courts) to have 
been in excess of fair and reasonable charges. 
Most of the rate increases were suspended 
and went into effect subject to refund. The 
Commission was so bogged down with the 
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volume of work and the complexity of the 
proceedings that it did not keep pace with 
its dockets, and the amounts of revenues 
which the companies were , on what 
was virtually a contingent basis, reached 
enormous dimensions, well over a billion 
dollars, and in 1961 this amount was in- 
creasing at the rate of $10 million a month. 
As a result, few, if any, of the large pipeline 
systems were able to show solid earnings fig- 
ures to investors, who were required to spec- 
ulate as to how much of current earnings 
and of what amounts set aside as surplus 
might ultimately be required to be refunded. 

The contingent refund problem is no more, 
I am happy to say. All of the major cases 
have been disposed of, for the most part by 
settlements agreed to by all the parties con- 
cerned—pipelines, their customers and the 
Commission. Approximately $550 million 
has already been refunded or is in the proc- 
ess of being refunded. As a result, consum- 
ers are paying a fair price for their gas and 
there is no longer a major pipeline company 
which cannot present to investors solid earn- 
ings figures as a basis for investor appraisal 
of its securities, and as a basis for manage- 
ment to project future expansion programs. 

As a result of the stabilization of field 
prices there have been few applications for 
rate increases in recent months and, in ad- 
dition, the pipelines continue to find new 
ways to reduce unit costs so that I do not 
look for a repetition of the situation in the 
past when practically all of the pipelines had 
major rate increase applications pending be- 
fore us. Nevertheless, the Commission has 
taken steps to insure that if such applica- 
tions are filed, they can be disposed of 
promptly. In addition to encouragement of 
the settlement technique we have reorga- 
nized our procedures for disposing of cases 
by trial and decision in order to permit ex- 
peditious handling. 

The assurance of price stability has given 
new impetus to the marketing programs of 
the pipeline companies and their distribu- 
tors. They are now proceeding with great 
aggressiveness to seek new markets both in 
industry and by expansion of household use. 
To-support its new marketing program the 
industry is placing increasingly greater em- 
phasis on research and development, par- 
ticularly with respect to air-conditioning and 
other utilization equipment. As you know, 
in most of the United States summer tem- 
peratures are sufficiently high to create a 
great demand for energy for air conditioning, 
that is to say, space cooling. 

On the electric power side of the Commis- 
slon's jurisdiction, I mention again the rela- 
tively small proportion of industry produc- 
tion which is sold at wholesale in inter- 
state commerce, As in the case of gas 
distribution companies, the earnings of the 
electric power industry are determined to a 
great extent’ by State and local regulatory 
agencies where these Companies operate. I 
should say that the principal financial im- 
pact of the Federal Power Commission upon 
these companies is by way of encouraging 
lower cost operations through stronger inter- 
connections to facilitate full coordination of 
power system operations and by setting stan- 
dards which may commend themselves to the 
State and local agencies which have exclusive 
jurisdiction over sales at retail. 

I should not fall, before concluding, to 
mention the Commission’s National Power 
Survey, now underway, in which we hope to 
point the path toward a fully coordinated 
system of power supply for the United States 
in the 1970's. You may not know that there 
are 3,600 separate electric enterprises in the 
United States. Of these, 450 are owned by 
private investors, accounting, as I have men- 
tioned, for 75 or 80 percent of the entire 
industry. The 225 largest of these account 
for 98 percent of the total electric power 
revenues for the private sector. The bal- 
ance of the industry consists of five Federal 
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agencies, about a thousand rural electric 
power cooperatives and about 2,200 local pub- 
lic systems, mostly municipal. These en- 
terprises vary from the magnitude of TVA 
with over 13,000 megawatts of installed ca- 
pacity and annual output of 66 billion kllo- 
watt-hours a year, to enterprises too small 
to support economic sources of generation 
of their own. 

On the whole, I believe the American pow- 
er complex is the largest, most modern and 
most efficient in the world, but the industry 
still has far to go to attain the economies 
available through full integration. The aim 
of the National Power Survey is to encour- 
age the industry on a voluntary basis to 
achieve such economies by full cooperation 
among all industry segments, while retaining 
the advantages of the stimulation and en- 
terprise which result from the availability 
of an enormous pool of technical and man- 
agement personnel within which each group 
is striving to set an example for the others. 

The fact that the American electric power 
industry is and always has been pluralistic 
in structure, has proven a great stimulus to 
Management improvement and cost reduc- 
tion. In an industry where direct competi- 
tion is wasteful, competition by example has 
proven an effective substitute. I speak, of 
course, of American conditions and do not 
suggest that the American system, which has 
developed under unique conditions, could or 
should be exported. 

There are some in the United States who 
still regard regulation of public utilities as 
an unwarranted intrusion upon free enter- 
prise, but I believe that most well-informed 
people agree that the institution of private 
or investor ownership of public utilities de- 
pends on the existence of public utility regu- 
lation by State and Federal authorities. 

In my opinion it has been the development 
of public utility regulation as an American 
institution which has made it possible for 
private enterprise to continue to flourish in 
these fields of activity. Intensive U.S. deyel- 
opment of and reliance upon public regula- 
tion has resulted in the creation of admin- 
istrative agencies with the powers and re- 
sources to assure that regulated industries 
conduct their affairs in such a way as to serve 
the public interest. Even so, our constitu- 
tional system with its guarantees of sub- 
stantive and procedural due process has pro- 
vided investors with the necessary security 
to make it possible to attract the capital re- 
quired for these public services. By judicial 
decision and a long-developing tradition the 
respective areas of governmental authority 
and of management discretion and responsi- 
bility have been distinguished so that the 
managers of the enterprise have an incentive 
to do a good job for their owners and cus- 
tomers within a general framework which 
protects the public against exorbitant 
charges and failure or inadequacies of service. 
The securities of electric power and natural 
gas companies are outstanding favorites of 
investors in the United States. 

I should be the last to urge that this sys- 
tem of public utility regulation does not have 
its flaws or that the work of the regulatory 
agencies, State and Federal, could not be 
improved. By and large, however, the regu- 
latory system has worked reasonably well 
and to the general satisfaction of the Ameri- 
can public, and the regulated industries have 
both shared in the growth of the Nation and 
have stimulated that growth. From the long- 
range point of view effective regulation is not 
a threat to the utilities but is a condition to 
their continued existence in the private sec- 
tor of our economy. 

I believe that any impartial observer 
would find it difficult to say that the natural 
gas and electric power industries which the 
Federal Power Commission regulates are not 
healthy and financially strong. They are 
among the largest and fastest growing in- 
dustries in the United States. In the energy 
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field the United States is the world leader 
by a wide margin. These two industries pro- 
vide energy in forms which are among the 
most convenient available and which have 
the highest growth potential. There will of 
course be competition between them in the 
future to determine their respective shares 
of the Nation's ever-increasing energy mar- 
ket but this competition should prove 
healthy for both industries and for the 
country as well. Each industry has an as- 
sured market of its own and the competition 
will only determine the precise share of the 
growth in energy use which each of them will 
capture. 

The demand for‘ energy in the United 
States continues to grow as our population 
increases and as we achieve an even higher 
standard of living, although the rate of 
growth is offset in part by increased efficiency 
in the use of energy. The electric power and 
natural gas pipeline industries will share in 
this growth. Technological advances and the 
improvement in industry operating condi- 
tions provide reason to look forward to an 
even more solid foundation for their future 
Progress and future within the 
limits permissible for public utility enter- 
Prises. The Federal Power Commission in- 
tends to exercise its functions in a manner 
that will encourage constantly improved in- 
dustry performance. 


The Marine Technology Society: A 
Long-Needed Organization in a Vital 
Scientific Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like at this time to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an organization 
which I believe will make a great con- 
tribution in the future development of 
& vital and challenging science—ocean- 
Ography—the study of the vast, almost 
limitless resources of the seas. 

The organization, the Marine Tech- 
nology Society is a nonprofit venture. 
Its purpose is to bring together scientists, 
engineers, businessmen—in short, all 
those who have an interest in developing 
Oceanographic knowledge to tap the 
Physical resources beneath the surface 
of the oceans. 

The group is incorporated in the State 
of New York, but already has a nation- 
wide membership. Its headquarters are 
in Washington, D.C. Its formation is 
timely. The House has passed a na- 
tional oceanographic bill. The Federal 
Government has announced a long-range 
Program of oceanographic research. 
This professional group can help meld 
the many discoveries and potential proj- 
€cts into a uniform source of complete 
knowledge about what's going on in 
Oceanography. Its purpose is not to 
Compete, but to collect information and 
See that those who are working in the 
Complex field of oceanography are aware 
of the achievements that have been made 
and the experiments underway. 

I personally am pleased to have the 
Opportunity to join this organization. I 
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believe it offers a vehicle for the ex- 
change of information, the collating and 
disseminating of ideas and the ideal focal 
point for discussion of and formulation 
of valuable oceanographic projects. My 
home district of San Diego County, 
Calif., is the center of varied and ad- 
vanced oceanographic research. 

The Marine Technology Society has 
been very active since its relatively recent 
formation. It has launched studies and 
programs aimed at establishing sound 
marine conservation policies. It is in- 
vestigating the problems of the stand- 
ardization of oceanographic instruments, 
a necessity if world progress in the arts 
of underwater science is to progress 
rapidly. 

The MTS is not interested primarily in 
academic knowledge alone. One of its 
chief projects is studying how marine 
sciences can help the economics of na- 
tions which now have limited technologi- 
cal and economic resources. 

Now in progress is an evaluation of 
present undersea vehicles available for 
oceanographic work, and a projection of 
the future requirements for such vehicles. 

Another project involves checking the 
practicality of using obsolete underwa- 
ter communication cables for ocean- 
ographic data retrieval. 

Perhaps its most ambitious program, 
and one of unquestioned value and need, 
is the collecting and classifying of all 
now available technical literature per- 
taining to marine science. 

In essence this group is aiming to bring 
together the many separate phases of 
oceanographic discovery into a coordi- 
nated, knowledgeable, workable organi- 
zation. Much like the creation of a 
fabric, it will weave together the various 
strands of research which hitherto have 
been pursued largely in random, uncoor- 
dinated fashion by many organizations 
having diverse interests. 

Since the House and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have embarked on an ambitious 
oceanographic program, the Marine 
Technology Society has scheduled its 
first national conference, a symposium 
on “buoy technology” to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on March 24 and 25, 1964. 

Congress has a great interest in the 
success of MTS in realizing its objec- 
tives. It will be helpful toward making 
our Federal oceanography program an 
effective operation. It will establish the 
preliminary forum for discussions con- 
cerning the important interchange of 
oceanographic data between nations—a 
step toward world accord, cooperation, 
and ultimate greater prosperity. 

My colleague, Representative HERBERT 
Bonner, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, and chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Oceanography, wrote the secretary 
of the society, shortly after its forma- 
tion: 

The objectives of our legislation seem well 
in line with the objectives which your pro- 
posed new society would seek to promote. 
It would seem to me that a professional so- 
ciety of the caliber you have in mind could 
be most helpful to various interests within 
and without Government who are concerned 
over the need for the prompt and effective 
advancement of a national oceanographic 
program. 
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It has been said that we know more 
about the surface of the moon than the 
ocean’s floor. We are now striving to 
push our sum of knowledge about the 
ocean and its floor. The Marine Tech- 
nology Society may well become the hub 
of a united drive to explore, analyze and 
utilize the full depths and expanse of the 
world’s oceans. 


Rise in Spending Predicted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. BROMWELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, those 
who expressed dismay during the past 24 
hours at President Johnson's promises to 
spend and save with equal vigor can find 
the explanation on the front page of this 
morning’s Washington Post. The 
sleight of hand, miracle, and legerde- 
main necessary to accomplish this ap- 
parently impossible feat are quite simple. 
It appears to be a matter of tampering 
with the books. I enclose the article 
from the Post as follows: 

RISE IN SPENDING PREDICTED—BunDcet Nor as 
AUSTERE AS Ir SEEMS, ADMINISTRATION 
Economists Say 

(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

Administration economists insisted yester- 
day that there is less austerity in the John- 
son budget than meets the eye. 

They contended that the surprise $97.9- 
billion spending plan would support a brisk 
rise in the economy despite the apparent 
holddown on Federal outlays. 

Their argument rests on two grounds: 

1. The new cut in taxes withheld 
from paychecks would pump an extra $200 
million a month into the hands of the fast- 
est spending consumers. 

2. The $97.9 billion total was reached in 
part through a series of devices—‘gimmicks” 
to less friendly observers—that will actually 
permit a rise in Government spending during 
1964. 


ECONOMISTS DISAGREE 


Outside the administration, economists 
disagreed over this analysis. Some accepted 
the argument that the budget will not be as 
inflationary as it appears. Others, however, 
said that no bagful of accounting tricks 
could now stop the lack of Government 
spending from exerting a drag on total busi- 
ness activity. 

Perhaps the shrewdest judgment ignored 
the conflicting figures. One economist, a 
veteran of the Washington budget wars, said: 

“Johnson's a clever man with clever peo- 
ple around him. No matter what his budget 
says, you can bet he'll have the economy go- 
ing up like a roman candle at election time.” 

If this assessment proves correct, Mr. John- 
son will have demonstrated that you can 
have your cake and eat it, too. He will have 
simultaneously deprived the Republicans of 
the economy-in-Government issue, promoted 
welfare programs, and sparked a climbing 
economy. 

TAX cur's EFFECT 

In any event, administration experts con- 
ceded that they are borrowing for this year 
some of the stimulus expected in 1965. If 
the lower withholding rate takes effect by 
March 1, the tax cut in 1964 will amount to 
more than $8 billion instead of the $6 billion 
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originally planned. Then, next year, the sec- 
ond stage of the tax cut will come to about 
#3 billion instead of $5 billion. 

How can a budget that calls for less spend- 
ing actually allow for more This 
is how the experts say it will be done: 

The Government will speed up its outlays 
between now and June 30, These expendi- 
tures are to be charged off to the current 
Kennedy budget, not to the new one that 
Mr. Johnson will present for the accounting 
year starting on July 1. 

LEGISLATION ASSUMED 


The new budget will propose selling off to 
private investors an extra $750 million to $1 
billion in Government assets. This covers 
such items as federally insured home mort- 
gages and Export-Import Bank loans, To the 
man in the street, the proceeds from such 
sales should be counted as a gain in revenue. 
But in the Alice in Wonderland of Federal 
budgetry, this goes as a cut in expenditures. 

The budget will also call for a substantial 
drop in spending to prop up farm prices. 
This forecast assumes that Congress will ap- 
prove new legislation it has previously 
scorned. In any case, the Administration 
has limited control over this figure. Farm 

spending depends primarily on the market 
prices of supported products and they, in 
turn, depend on the weather and similar 
unpredictable factors. 

This does not mean that all of the budget 
restraint is a trick done with mirrors. Ad- 
ministration aids say that the holdback in 
defense and some other outlays is every bit 

as genuine as advertised. 

In fact, the Johnson economists are brac- 
ing themselves for criticism from fellow pro- 
fessionals generally and liberals in particular. 

To liberal critics, the White House aids 
will point to the budget for tackling poverty 
and for other welfare New author- 
ity to spend will rise by $1.5 billion in this 
sector. Moreover, it will be augmented by an 
extra $800 million of payments from Govern- 
ment trust funds. These funds are not 
counted in the popular or administrative 
budget. 


Scientific Research: Dr. Vannevar Bush 
Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Defense Ap- 
propriations of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, I have had over a period 
of years the experience of listening to 
many witnesses when testifying in jus- 
tification of various scientific research 
and development programs for the armed 
services. The cumulated information 
obtained in these hearings has generated 
increasing concern over the validity of 
the arguments for much that has been 
sought. 

It was, therefore, most heartening to 
read in the December 27, 1963, issue of 
Science, the magazine of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, of which Dr. P. H. Abelson is edi- 
tor, a most thoughtful statement made 
by Dr. Vannevar Bush on November 21, 
1963, when testifying before the House 
Select Committee on Government Re- 
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Featured as an editorial by the edi- 
tor of Science, this statement by the war- 
time Director of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development contains 
views derived from experience and warn- 
ings that must not go unheeded by those 
in the legislative and executive branches 
of our Government who are in varying 
degrees responsible for the formulation 
of our great programs of research and 
development. 

The indicated statement by Dr. Bush, 
which I quote as part of my remarks, is 
commended for study by all Members of 
the Congress, especially those assigned 
to committees with cognizance over the 
development and appropriation for our 
scientific programs: 

VANNEVAR BUSH SPEAKS 


The spectacular success of applied research 
during the war led to a fallacy entertained 
by many. It is that any problem can be 
solved by gathering enough scientists and 
giving them enough money. To solve the 
problem of the common cold assemble a great 
institution, fill it with scientists and money, 
and soon we will have no more colds. It is 
folly to thus proceed. The great scientific 
steps forward originate in the minds of gifted 
scientist, not in the minds of promoters. 
The best way to proceed is to be sure that 
really inspired scientists have what they 
need to work with, and leave them alone. 

Aman sitting at a desk and thinking is not 
an expensive proposition. A scientist direct- 
ing a team and operating an expensive array 
of apparatus is. The costs of research go up 
very rapidly when one gets into hardware. 
When money comes easily there is a tendency 
to rush into use of complex equipment too 
fast and too far. We may be making this 
mistake. 

If the country pours enough money into 
research, it will inevitably support the triv- 
lal and the mediocre. The supply of scien- 
tific manpower is not unlimited. 

In any broad program of research the key- 
word in regard to an7 one aspect of the pro- 
gram is “relevance.” It is a good word to 
have in mind in examining any research pro- 
gram. Competent directors of research know 
what it means. Probably “conducive to prog- 
ress toward the main object of a program” is 
as good a definition as any. Just finding out 
something new is not by itself sufficient jus- 
tification for research. It needs to mean 
something when we find it. 

It makes sense to ask a young researcher 
in basic research what he is trying to find 
out, what sort of knowledge he hopes to 
have at the end of his which does 
not now exist. Surprisingly often the answer 
will be hard to extract. But it makes no 
sense to ask him just how he is going to do 
it, what it will cost, or how long it will 
take. If he knew the answers it would not 
be basic research. 

When scientific programs are Judged by 
popular acclaim we inevitably have over- 
emphasis on the spectacular. That is just 
what we have today. The deeply important 
scientific advances moving today are not 
easy to understand. If they were they would 
have been accomplished long ago. Outstand- 
ing scientific progress, which will most affect 
the lives and health of our children, is not 
grasped by many. 

Since the war we have seen a strange, and 
to my mind dangerous, development, The 
armed services have called upon universities 
to manage great programs of research and 
development, involving secrecy, and often 
calling for business Judgment. Some of this 
has been avoided by the creation of inde- 
pendent nonprofit organizations. We ought 
to find a better way. The universities will re- 
spond, when called upon the Government to 
undertake burdens in the public interest. 
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But management of secret programs is not 
thelr proper business, and they should not 
be thus utilized. We ought to be Ingenious 
enough to avoid loading our universities 
with tasks which may interfere with their 
proper function of turning out educated 
men and women. 

It should never be forgotten that the main 
task of the universities is to educate men. 
The country will need skilled professional 
men in the future as much as it will need 
new knowledge. As we now go we are not 
meeting this challenge sufficiently. Every 
research program placed in a university 
should be so ordered that its product is not 
only new knowledge but skilled educated 
men. 


Independence Day of Chad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr.POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 11, the Republic of Chad will cele- 
brate the third anniversary of her inde- 
pendence, and on this memorable occa- 
sion, we wish to send warm felicitations 
to His Excellency Francois Tombalbaye, 
the President of the Republic of Chad; 
and His Excellency Adam-Malick Sow, 
the Chadian Ambassador to the United 
States. 

The Republic of Chad achieved inde- 
pendence from France on August 11, 
1960, but the formal independence day 
celebrations were deferred until January 
11, when the seasonal rains were over. 
Thus, January 11 became the anniver- 
sary date on which Chad's independence 
is commemorated, the date on which we 
offer our congratulations to the people 
of Chad. 

Chad, a landlocked country in central 
Africa, is a territory of great geographic 
variety. It is a land of desert in the 
north which becomes savannah, then 
plain, then intense forest as one travels 
southward. It is a land of mountains 
and rivers and of abounding bird and 
animal life. Its people are as varied and 
interesting as its topography—Arabized 
nomads, Negroid herdsmen, fishermen 
and primitive villagers, Moslems, Chris- 
tians, and Animists. Over the centuries 
nomads from the north and sedentary 
populations from the south have mingled 
in Chad. Islamic conquerors penetrated 
in the 14th century to find flourishing 
African empires, and in the 19th century 
the Europeans began explorations of 
Chad. Chad has been a melting pot of 
ethnic groups, for it has long been one 
of the most active crossroads of trade be- 
tween the East and tropical Africa. 

But the new independent Chad is no 
longer satisfied just to be a crossroads. 
It is determined to build up a reputation 
of its own on the world scene. Chad and 
its former ruling colonial power, France, 
have continued on good relations since 
independence. On independence day 
President de Gaulle sent a telegram 
which said: 

Chad enters the concert of nations. In 
the heroic days of the war she did not fail to 
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stand by France. She can rest assured today 
that France will not fail to stand by her. 


In turn, Chad negotiated agreements 
with France for close cooperation in for- 
eign affairs, defense, and financial and 
economic matters. 

Chad has made commendable progress 
in developing its economy since inde- 
pendence in spite of drawbacks such as 
inaccessibility, transpotration difficul- 
ties, and the great distance to major 
seaports. At independence Chad had 
under 1 mile of paved road, from Fort 
Lamy, the capital, to the airport. Roads 
are being improved, however, and Chad's 
airlink to the outside is becoming in- 
creasingly important. Chad's chief eco- 
nomic asset is cotton, which makes up 


approximately 80 percent of the coun-- 


try's exports. The basis of the economy 
is agriculture, and about 96 percent of 
the population are engaged in subsist- 
ence agriculture, stockraising, and river 
fishing. Chad has begun an industriali- 
zation program, however, and already 
there are a handful of cotton gins, soap 
factories, peanut oil mills, and brick 


Over half of Chad's imports come 
from France, but Chad has started im- 
Porting some American products such as 
Gasoline, trucks, lubricating oils and 
greases, air conditioners, and refrigera- 
tors. Chad’s ties with the West are 
Strong, and the Government is trying to 
attract foreign capital to develop a new 
industry of potential importance: 
tourism: 

On the third anniversary of their in- 
dependence we congratulate the people 
of Chad for the progress they have 
achieved thus far and wish them every 
success for the future. 


Farley Mingles With Postmasters—Says 
Postal Workers Closest to People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the remarks made by the Honorable 
James A Farley, former Postmaster 
General, at the convention of the Na- 
tional Associaticn of Postmasters in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, last fall. Mr. Farley’s 
remarks appeared in the November-De- 
cember 1963 issue of the Postmasters’ 
Gazette: 

FARLEY MINGLES WITH POSTMASTERS—SAYS 
POSTAL WORKERS CLOSEST TO THE PEOPLE 
(Nore.—Friends of James A. Farley, Post- 

master General from March 4, 1933, until 

Succeeded by Frank C. Walker September 11, 

1940, thought he appeared in better health 

aud more jovial than in years. Especially de- 

lighted to see him again were the members of 
the Farley class, as he calls them, and at 
his request they stood proudly at the several 
occasions where he spoke, They were com- 
missioned while he headed the Department. 

Relaxed and reminiscent, the former Post- 

master General strolled around the spacious 
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hotel grounds, conferred with Post Office De- 
partment and Members of Congress who were 
there, but he showed little favor for the cas- 
ual attire that everybody else had adopted. 
All of the Farley class on Oahu Sunday morn- 
ing and as many others as could crowd into 
the village's tapa room hailed him at a lei- 
surely breakfast arranged under the chair- 
manship of John McCann, of Oglesby, III. 
Mr. Farley indulged his well-nourished lis- 
teners (now completely under the spell of 
the Land o' the Lei) with stories of his world 
travels (he ls chairman of the board of the 
Coca-Cola Export Corp.) and some post office 
oddities recalled from his own experiences.) 

You have business this morning, and there 
is no reason why I should intrude on your 
time. I know you have a long and important 
program to finish in this business session. 

I am glad to be here, as I have said, and it 
was a disappointment to miss the few con- 
ventions I have, An operation on my eye 
caused me to miss one. I missed the Chicago 
convention, and I don't think I missed but 
one or two others since I retired in 1940. 

It is hardly necessary for me to tell this 
group of postmasters how grateful I am to 
them, those who were appointed under me, 
and how grateful I am to those who still 
carty on, who were appointed by my suc- 
cessors, 

The post office is the closest thing a com- 
munity has to its National Government. I 
was happy during the years I served as Post- 
master General to do all I possibly could to 
have post office buildings erected wherever 
allowed or were necessary. z 

Probably some of the most pleasant hours 
of my postal career were spent going all over 
the country dedicating a post office, laying a 
cornerstone, attending postal gatherings of 
all kinds—postmasters’ conventions, rural 
carriers’ conventions, and all kinds of con- 
claves dealing with the growth and develop- 
ment of the postal service. 

I will always be close to the postal service. 
Hardly a day goes by when I walk from my 
hotel to my office that I don’t come in con- 
tact with letter carriers on their routes. 

When I stop and say to the younger fel- 
lows, “My name is Jim Farley. How are 
you?” they usually stop for a second look as 


much as to say, “Who are you?“ 


However, the older fellows know me and 
I talk with them about their problems. 


CLOSE TO THE PEOPLE 


The Postal Department has always been 
closer to the people than any other depart- 
ment of the Government. 

Postal people are in my judgment a more 
dedicated group than the employees of any 
other Department. Now that isn’t said in 
au unkindly way. The reason, in my judg- 
ment, is because they are closest to the peo- 
ple. This is particularly true in the small 
post offices, small cities, and towns or vil- 
Jages where they have the post offices. 

Everybody in the community knows the 
postmaster and the postmaster knows all. 
They are mutual friends—they know their 
troubles, know their successes. 

I congratulate those of you who are still 
carrying on from the time you were ap- 
pointed by me as postmaster, The fact that 
you are here and still carrying on is a great 
tribute to your loyalty to the Department 
and your integrity and to those who recom- 
mended and appointed you. 

I have come in contact with many em- 
ployees and postmasters who were appointed 
after my time and I know they, too, are 
carrying on in the same manner, doing the 
same type of job and that they, too, will 
continue to be loyal to the Department dur- 
ing their years of service, 

You have a new Postmaster General now. 
I had not had the pleasure of meeting him 
until yesterday. He is a man highly re- 
garded by the people around the country 
who have come in contact with him. I am 
sure President Kennedy would not have ap- 
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pointed him unless he felt sure he would 
make a fine Postmaster General. 

His predecessor, Postmaster General Ed 
Day, did a good job. He won the affection 
and admiration of everyone in the Depart- 
ment with whom he became acquainted and 
with whom he associated. And I am sure 
Postmaster General Gronouski will carry on 
in the same way. I am sure he is already 
properly indoctrinated to the Post Office De- 
partment position and it won't be long until 
all of you will be knowing him well and, I 
am sure, calling him John. I urge you, al- 
though I know it isn't necessary, to give him 
all the support and encouragement you can 
and carry on as you have been with his pred- 
ecessor. 

SPEAKS OF SNYDER 

I can't close without paying a tribute to 
John Snyder and the officers of the associa- 
tion who have been associated with him 
during his 2 years as president. The asso- 
ciation has grown and prospered under his 
very able leadership and I am sure he has 
more than justified the confidence reposed in 
him by the postmasters who elected him 2 
years ago and again last year. John is the 
postmaster in Oconomowoc. I have had con- 
siderable experience in dedicating post offices 
but his was the only post office where I 
poured evaporated milk on the cornerstone. > 
(It was Carnation evaporated milk. Date 
July 27, 1937. Business in Oconomowoc was 
suspended, the city decorated, and Post- 
master Snyder was escorted to the post office 
by the American Legion band. Farley was 
given red carpet treatment; dignitaries from 
Wisconsin showed up. As is his custom, 
Postmaster Snyder had area postmasters as 
his guests. Ed.) 

When I started dictating a letter to John 
I told the girl it was to Oconomowoc and 
she kind of stopped and looked and listened 
and said, Where is Oconomowoc,” I will 
never forget it because of that occasion and 
because of John, 

He has been a fine postmaster, he has been 
a fine leader, he has a fine family and he is 
a patriotic American and I congratulate you, 
John, and wish you well in the days ahead. 
I wish for you and your devoted family many, 
many years of continued good health and 
happiness. 

I hope those of you here will continue to 
enjoy yourselves and you will all go back 
fully refreshed from your vacation and will 
return to work and take 
fore, and God willing, I will be looking for 
you in my home at the Waldorf when you 
come to New York in 1964. 


Shevchenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1965 


Mr, LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as we 
mourn the death of President Kennedy 
and dedicate ourselves to combat all 
forms of hate and violence, it would do 
well for us to take note of the bigotry 
and intolerance displayed in the attacks 
by one newspaper in this city against the 
scheduled erection of the Shevchenko 
statue. After 3 years of hearings, dis- 
cussion, and wide reporting about this 
project, it is strange, indeed, that these 
ill-tempered attacks have been made at 
this late stage. But what is even strang- 
er is the tone and ill-informed character 
of this assault. Apparently the forth- 
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coming monument to the freedom and 
independence of all the captive nations, 
including those in the Soviet Union, has 
struck a sensitive nerve in certain circles 
here. 

Three years ago I played an instru- 
mental role in the passage of legislation 
providing for the erection of a statue 
in honor of Taras Shevchenko, poet 
laureate and hero of Ukraine and im- 
mortal exponent of the freedom of all 
nations. All aspects of this project were 
carefully examined and deliberated upon. 
Our chief objective was to honor a man 
whose name and works are today and 
for the future a monument to individual 
liberty and to national freedom and inde- 
pendence throughout Eurasia. We were 
intent then, and are so now, not to allow 
the totalitarian masters in Moscow and 
their puppets in the empire to pervert 
the full meaning and significance of 
Shevchenko for their own ends. In the 
hearts not only of Ukrainians but of all 
captive peoples the name of Shevchenko 
means freedom and liberty which, of 
course, are anathema to the Communist 
rulers. More, with stress on the ex- 
ploited and the oppressed, his works are 
a monument against bigotry and intoler- 
ance. 

It is ironical that a man who devoted 
his entire life against bigotry and intol- 
erance should be subjected in our land 
of freedom to these very vices. However, 
we can be truly thankful for the freedom 
of the press in our Nation. Such freedom 
permits an exercise of moral responsi- 
bility and integrity which alone are suf- 
ficient to counteract the bigoted state- 
ments published by others. In this case 
the largest Washington newspaper has 
again earned the highest respect and es- 
teem for its recent editorial. I wish to 
incorporate as part of my remarks the 
superb editorial, titled Association 
Again,” that appeared in the December 4 
issue of the Evening Star. 

ASSOCIATION AGAIN 


proval of the project by the Soviet Ukraine’s 
chief of mission at the U.N., in the belief that 
such approval would be the kiss of death for 
the plan. 

Naturally, the official approved whole- 
heartedly. Since the Ukraine is presently 
one of the Communist republics of the Com- 
munist Soviet Union, the conclusion is drawn 
that the 19th century Ukrainian poet and 
voice for freedom was a Communist. 

‘The name for this process is a little over 
10 years old. It is called, “Guilt by Associa- 
tion.” It is also expressed this way: “If the 
Communists are in favor of a thing, we must 
oppose it.” It is disconcerting to see this irre- 
sponsible fallacy applied to a poet deeply 
revered by Americans of Ukrainian descent. 

Winston Churchill celebrates and Charles 
de Gaulle denounces a transatlantic people 
called the Anglo-Americans. But the fact is 
there is much more to the Americans than 
their Anglo beginnings. Weare Irish, French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, and Scandinavian. 
We are Swiss and Netherlanders and African. 
We are also Ukrainian. 

This happy variety in our composition is 
expressed, among other ways, in many of the 
monuments in the Nation’s Capital, For- 
eign or foreign-born heroes are commemo- 
rated here in bronze or stone, usually from 
the efforts of American private societies, de- 
riving their unity from a common land of 
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Thus, John Ericsson, who gave the 
Union the Monitor, is remembered in a statue 
given by Americans of Scandinavian descent. 
The bronze Jeanne d'Arc on Meridian Hill is 
the gift of the Societe des Femmes de France, 
located in New York. 

This traditional process has been followed 
in the project to erect a statue to Taras 
Shevchenko in the little park at P and 23d 
Streets NW. The land has been set aside by 
Congress. The statue is being paid for by 
private subscription. The Nation and the 
Capital will be enriched by the remembrance 
of a far-off poet and hero Biber: devoted his 
life to freedom. 


Mr. Speaker, there is quite an inter- 
esting immediate background that 
prompted the responsible editors of the 
Star to come out with this pointed edito- 
rial. For this background and since one 
or two persons in administrative bodies 
concerned with the statue have been 
badly misled by the vicious attack pub- 
lished in another organ in this city, I be- 
lieve our Members should carefully read 
the following items which I append to my 
remarks: First, a statement written by 
Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown 
University and sent to the National Cap- 
ital Planning Commission; second, an 
editorial on The Shevchenko Affair“ 
which appeared in the November 7 issue 
of the Armenian newspaper, the Hairenik 
Weekly; and third, a very pointed let- 
ter—one among scores that the Wash- 
ington Post has refused to publish—sent 
by the Ukrainian Medical Association of 
North America: 

DECEMBER 1, 1963. 
Mr. W. C. DUTTON, Jr., 
Director, National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dutton: Upon my return to the 
area this evening I found and carefully read 
your letter of November 29, acknowledging in 
behalf of Mrs. Rowe my letter of November 
10. I am grateful to you and her for your 
reply. 

Since the rules of the Commission pre- 
clude my appearance to confront Mr. Louch- 
heim for the purpose of having him attempt 
a justification and substantiation of the per- 
nicious fabrications peddled by Mr. James R. 
Wiggins, the editor of the Washington Post, 
I should like to comply with the last sen- 
tence of your letter by having this letter 
serve as my short statement on the Shev- 
chenko statue project. I trust that this state- 
ment and the easily accessible material re- 
ferred to will be presented to the members 
of the Commission before the December 5 
meeting so that they may be properly ap- 
prised of the ugly situation created by Mr. 
Wiggins’ editorials. 

Although Congress alone can determine for 
whom memorials are to be erected and in 
this case, while some editors slep, held open 
and fair hearings 3 years ago, I for one am 
strongly of the belief that every citizen 
should come to know why the Shevchenko 
statue is being erected. Despite their inflam- 
matory and bigoted character, the Post edi- 
torials haye been most welcome for the in- 
terest they have stimulated, so much so that 
congressional proposals are underway for a 
Shevchenko Freedom Library in the Library 
of Congress and also a Shevchenko stamp 
next year, not to mention a necessary reprint 
of House Document No. 445, Europe's Free- 
dom Fighter, Taras Shevchenko 1814-61.” 

Apart from serving as prime evidence for 
such further construction action, the delib- 
erate distortions and misinformation con- 
tained in the Post editorials are being de- 
veloped into an objective study of journal- 
istic abuse and intolerance, which the mem- 
bers of the Commission should be familiar 
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with. It is important, therefore, that you 
bring to their attention the following Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD issues: November 13, 1963, 


pages 20583-86; November 14, pages 20736- 


41; November 20, pages 21447-50. These rep- 
resent only a beginning; many more are to 
follow in demonstrating to our people an- 
other source of hate feeding in our society. 
Whereas the Post's editor has largely sup- 
pressed the massive replies of protest to his 
mendacious editorials, as well as refusing to 
open up his paper for a countering article by 
an American Shevchenko scholar, in the 
ReEcorp both sides are being presented. 

In order not to be goaded into an unfortu- 
nate situation, I earnestly feel the members 
should ponder the following additional points 
after reading the initial contents of the 
above issues: 

(1) The utterly contradictory nature of 
the muddled Post editorials e.g., the October 
18 one fears the statue as a weapon “in 
& fierce cold war propaganda campaign 
against the Soviet Union,” the November 1 
one fears Khrushchev “could lay a wreath 
on this memorial.” There are dozens of oth- 
ers. In one breath Shevchenko is an “idol 
of the Communist Party,” then an “ardent 
nationalist” (November 12)—and so a circle 
is squared. 

(2) The contradictory nature of the Post's 
editorials to its own articles and reports; e.g. 
the vicious charge of anti-semitism against 
the poet in the editorials to Stephen S. Ros- 
enfeld’s tempered and balanced account on 
this subject (September 29). The comical as- 
pect of all this ls seen in the Post's September 
23 editorial, urging a statue for Shakespeare, 
who had far more to say about Jews than did 
Shevchenko in his righteous protests against 
Jewish and lordly Polish administrators of 
the serf system in the Russian Empire. 

(3) The arrogant ignorance of the editor 
who admits he has never read a line of Mr. 
Shevchenko's verse” (September 23). Yet, 
establishing the poet’s universal status, Shev- 
chenko's works have been translated into 
over 50 languages, by Poles, Russians, Jews, 
Germans, the British, Americans and others; 
with culture and dignity our late President 
Kennedy on two occasions exalted the poet 
and said on March 25, 1961, “I am pleased 
to add my voice to those honoring the great 
Ukrainian Poet Taras Shevchenko. We honor 
him for his rich contribution to the culture 
not only of Ukraine, which he loved so well 
and described so eloquently, but of the 
world. His work is a noble part of our his- 
torical heritage”; world-renowned Jewish, 
Polish, German and other scholars—like Al- 
bert Einstein, Abram Joffe, Stanislaw Kot, 
Max Plank—have been members of the world 
Shevchenko Scientific Society which bears 
the name of the freedom fighter and per- 
petuates his humanist works. One could go 
on and on to demonstrate the offensiveness 
and bald affront of these editorials to people 
of culture and understanding. 

(4) The smear of freedom and justice in the 
editor’s smear campaign; e.g. in all the edi- 
torials the central purpose of the statue is 
omitted, namely a memorial to a universal 
poet and national hero upon whom our own 
great tradition rubbed off and whose great 
message is the just freedom of all nations, 
including his Ukraine. Most pertinent to 
this purpose has been Congress aim to pre- 
vent the Communists from abusing and ex- 
ploiting this symbol of universal freedom for 
their own ends. This is the crux of the 
project, and the recent journalistic gimmick 
of the Post (Nov. 29) headlining on the first 
page “Communists Love Shevchenko” over 
a report of a puppet Soviet Ukrainian repre- 
sentatives comments on the statue here 
proves again the grave lack of understand- 
ing show by the paper's editor. Aside from 
the fact that this is old stuff which we en- 
countered in 1960-61, it is significant that 
the UN. puppet also carefully sidesteps the 
central purpose of the statue—the theme of 
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world freedom which every address at the 
groundbreaking ceremonies emphasized. 

I am perfectly aware that these issues are 
beyond the determination of the Commis- 
sion. They were fully and openly discussed 
3 years ago in Congress. However, the Mem- 
bers in their role as citizens should be in- 
formed of them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lev B. DOBRIANSKY. 

UKRAINIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

or NORTH AMERICA, 
November 4, 1963. 
The EDITOR OF THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Eprroz: We are writing to you in be- 
half of the Ukrainian Medical Association of 
North America, which represents over 1,000 
physicians and dentists of Ukrainian descent 
living in the United States and Canada. 

In response to the editorial article in your 
paper of October 18, 1963, entitled “The 
Shevchenko Affair” we have received nu- 
merous telephone calls and letters from our 
members expressing their indignation and 
concern. They are deeply disturbed by the 
&rticles in your paper opposing the erection 
of the Sheychenko monument in Washing- 
ton, D.C., the Capital of our freedom-loving 
country, the United States of America. 

Your apparent distortion of the facts 
makes us wonder why you are opposing the 
erection of a monument honoring a great 
humanitarian, who, more than 100 years 
ago was advocating the American type of 
democracy in the Ukraine and in all Europe. 

Shevchenko served the cause of freedom 
With all his genius. He was a fighter for 
freedom, and awakened the enslaved na- 
tions in the czarist empire, including the 
Ukraine, Shevchenko's own country. 

He saw in the United States the ideal of 
Political and social freedom. In one of his 
Poems he appealed to God for a George 
Washington for the Ukraine, who would lead 
his nation to independence. 

Homage has been paid Shevchenko by 
Teknown His poems have been trans- 
lated into over 50 different His 
Greatness has been noted by scholars of 
Slavistics all over the world. 

It is beyond our comprehension why your 
paper has belittled Shevchenko and why you 
insulted Congress by implying that it did 
not know what it was doing when it ap- 
proved the monument. 

Your articles show very little knowledge 
of Shevchenko, his work, and the reasons 
why Americans of Ukrainian descent donated 
their efforts and hard earned money to erect 
the monument. What is worse, you did not 
even attempt to ascertain the true facts 
from competent sources before attacking our 
“tiny group.” 

You are puzzled by the facts that the So- 
viet Communists pay tribute to Shevchenko, 
claiming him to be one of their own. 

You probably are aware, however, of the 
fact that the Moscow tyrants are masters in 
twisting the truth. Look what they did to 
the term “democracy,” They have also 
twisted Sheychenko’s words. 

A study of Shevchenko’s original works 
will reveal the whole, unqualified truth to 
you or any other reader. He was a champion 
of freedom and a fighter for individual dig- 
nity. He loved truth and despised tyranny; 
Particularly the kind that took advantage 
of the weak and helpless. He fought for the 
Tights of women and the Negro. If 
Shevchenko were alive today he would op- 
pose the Moscow dictatorship with the same 
force and energy that he displayed against 
the imperalistic czars of his time. 

We Americans of Ukrainian descent 
Strongly feel that a statue of Shevchenko 
has much to offer not only to Washingto- 
nians but to all Americans who will visit our 
great Capital for it will always be a symbol 
of mankind's continued efforts to spread the 
ideas of a political system and social order 
that America has given to the world. 
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It seems to us that your paper should 
join us in our efforts to erect a Shevchenko 
monument in the Nation's Capital at no cost 
to the Government rather than join those 
who oppose it. 

In any event, we sincerely ask that you 
discontinue your intemperate attacks on 
our motives and in fairness and justice pre- 
sent the project and the people concerned 
in their true light. 

Yours truly, 
Myron L. Zarycxy, M.D., 
President. 
OLEH WOLANSKY, M. D., 
Secretary. 


THE SHEVCHENKO AFFAIR 


Since the Communist corruption of world 
morals we have witnessed all kinds of viola- 
tions of good taste but, occasionally, we come 
across a shocker which really leaves us limp 
from the exhaustion. 

Such shocker is a recent editorial of the 
Washington Post in which, incredible in this 
benighted age of ours as it may seem, the 
author takes callous exception with, what 
would seem to a genuine American, an 
eminently patriotic act, and calls for the 
prompt cessation of all work on the con- 
struction of a monument to the memory of a 
Ukrainian poet named Taras Shevchenko to 
be erected In Washington as a symbol to the 
deep attachment of the Ukrainian people to 
the principle of national freedom and their 
determination to win thelr independence. 

The Post belittles a great and dedicated 
Ukrainian poet who fought with his pen all 
sort of tyranny and paid a heavy price for 
his “audacity,” belittles some two million odd 
Americans of Ukrainian ancestry, and an im- 
posing segment of the American body politic 
who have made an equally imposing contri- 
bution to the culture and the political philos- 
ophy of America as a “tiny group,” calls the 
monument to Taras Shevchenko a “monu- 
ment to disunity and recrimination among 
Americans,” and with unabashed arrogance, 
calls the entire affair a manipulation of a 
tiny group of Ukrainian Americans to fight 
the cold war in their own way and to pro- 
mote “their own implausible goal of Ukrain- 
lan nationhood.” 

This, we submit, as coming from presum- 
ably a Thomas Jefferson or Patrick 
type American, is too much of a shocker by 
itself to need further comment. Svoboda, the 
Ukrainian Weekly, thinks such sentiments 
could only emanate from either ignorance or 
malice, 

We think the Svoboda editor is rather 
naive. Svoboda underestimates both the 
education and the intelligence of the Wash- 
ington Post. 

We only feel constrained to say that we cer- 
tainly have met this entity before and his 
language is not entirely unfamiliar to us. 
And we daresay, this element which plays 
with the fate of captive nations and ridicules 
their asperations to independence, if an in- 
vestigation were made of its past vote on 
critical issues involving communism vs. anti- 
communism, it would be discovered that in- 
variably that vote was cast in behalf of 
Tito as against Mihaelovich and Mao Tse- 
tung as against Chiang Kai-shek. 


Farmers Hard Hit by Imports of Beef 
in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.-BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I shall in- 
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clude an article by Verne Peyser in the 
8 Bluffs Nonpareil, Council Bluffs, 


bie Peyser points out the effect of beef 
imports on the pocketbooks of our cattle- 
men. 

Along with other Members of Congress 
I have urged President Johnson, Secre- 
tarles Freeman and Dean Rusk to im- 
mediately impose an embargo on meat 
imports to the degree that will be effec- 
tive. The article follows: 


YEARLY Loss $3.5 MILLION IN THIS County: 
Farmers HARD Hrr BY IMPORTS oF BEEF IN 
UNITED STATES 


(By Verne Peyser) 

A national problem is costing Pottawat- 
tamie County farmers $3.5 million or more 
a year. 

The problem: Imports of beef into the 
United States which threaten to reach a new 
annual peak of 1 billion pounds this year. 


TOP CATTLE FEEDING AREA 


County Extension Director Clifford John- 
son sald Saturday the $3.5 million pocketbook 
loss to cattle feeders—due directly to beef 
imports—is a conservative estimate. 

“The figure could possibly double that,” 
he said. “This has a whale of an impact on 
the economy.” 

Southwest Iowa—with Pottawattamie 
County in the lead —is one of the Nation's 
largest cattle feeding areas. 

Other counties in the area also feel the 
impact of prices—which this week were 
around $21 per hundredweight compared to 
$27, a year ago. 

Ronald Sealock, chairman of the chamber 
of commerce agricultural committee, noted 
imports are a definite factor in lower cattle 
prices. 

LOWEST PRICES SINCE 1957 


“Imports are now about 11 percent of the 
total domestic consumption of beef,” he said. 
“This factor, together with increased cattle 
numbers and heavier market weights, has 
7 550 the lowest cattle prices since April 
19 

“This has had a marked effect on the buy- 
ing power of farm people residing in Pot- 
tawattamie County, which in turn is being 
felt in the city—especially among retail 
businesses.” 

Economists feel when one section of the 
economy is hurt, the impact is felt by every- 
one—the farmer, the businessman, the 
housewife. 

TRUE MARKET 


How do imports affect the US. cattle 
market? 

U.S. Senator Mrwarp Simpson, Republi- 
can, of Wyoming, explained it this way in 
a speech to the Senate: 

“As you well know, the cattle industry is 
free from all Government controls. There- 
fore, we have a true market where supply 
and demand do determine the prices. 

“The per capita consumption of imported 
beef has jumped in the last 2 years 81.8 per- 
cent. Thus it is patent that the increased 
consumption of beef which is imported into 
this country at prices below our production 
costs have pulled down the prices- received 
by our livestock men.” 

Some ture Department officials have 
argued the meat imports are not serious. 
They have contended imports will be offset 


by exports. 
RATIO 25 TO 1 


Fred W. Gilmore, president of the Omaha 
Union Stock Yards Co., had an answer to this. 
“For every dollar of beef or veal which 
we export, beef and veal imports equal $25.” 
Gilmore, speaking to the Rotary Club here, 
noted there are no restrictions on the quan- 
tity of meats that can be imported into this 
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world,” he said. “Most other countries have 

high tariffs, restrictions or other trade bar- 

riers which restrict or even have the effect of 

prohibiting livestock and meat imports.” 
IMPORTS INTO MIDWEST 


Representative RALPH F. BEERMANN, of 

Nebraska, a Republican member of the House 

tural Committee, told the Nonpareil 

that in the first 6 months of the year 829,000 

pounds of imported beef came into the Mid- 
west. 


This is only a small part of total imports, 
but the effect is evident. 

Representative CHARLES B. HOEVEN, Re- 
publican, of Iowa, a member of the House 
Agricultural Committee, said one of the 
major factors in the predicted drop in farm 
income is the decline of livestock prices, and 
the decline of livestock prices is largely due to 
alltime high imports. 


Statement of the Federation of Prot- 
estant Welfare Agencies in Support 
of H.R. 7152 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following statement: 


STATEMENT OF THE FEDERATION OF PROTESTANT 
WELFARE AGENCIES IN SUPPORT OF H.R, 7152 


its forms, but the goals of welfare work are 
effectively thwarted. These goals do not 
involve bringing about the mere physical 
improvement of the individual's lot; they 
involve the establishment of an environ- 
ment in which the moral and spiritual well- 
being of the individual can flourish. This 
cannot be achieved if legal rights are denied 
or are not effectively enforced. 

The federation welcomed, therefore, the 
efforts of the late President Kennedy to 
bring about legislation that would do much 
to enforce recognition of the established 
rights of the Negro people. It welcomes the 
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support President Johnson is giving to this 

legislation. and it strongly urges the speedy 

enactment of H.R. 7152 by the Congress. 
Approved, December 16, 1963. 


The State of the Union Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson’s state of the Union 
address was enthusiastically received by 
almost every segment of American life. 
It was concise, it was direct, and it was 
reassuring. 

The President's attack on the residual 
poverty on the American scene which af- 
flicts up to 40 million Americans consti- 
tutes the most stirring news of his mes- 
sage. This will rekindle the hopes of 
the unemployed, overlooked people in 
the central cities and in the distressed 
areas of the country. The expressed 
hopes and aspirations of the President 
have a special meaning—they have a 
sound of certainty. 

Following is an editorial which today 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 
STATE OF THE UNION 

President Lyndon B. Johnson's first state 
of the Union message contained many seeds 
of encouragement for the Nation and for 
the world. 

The emphasis which he placed on economy 
in Government refiects the mood of the tax- 
payers. His surprise budget cut to $97.9 
billion—about 6500 million below the cur- 
rent budget—will be gratefully welcomed. 

Mr. Johnson's statement that weapons 
must not be stockpiled on a wasteful or 
provocative scale should be good news to all 
peace-loving peoples throughout the world. 

In accompanying this statement with an 
announcement that production of weapon- 
producing uranium is being cut back 25 per- 
cent and four plutonium piles are being 
shut down, he issued a challenge which 
Khrushchey can ill afford to ignore. 

The President was forceful and convincing 
in his plea for quick action on a tax cut. 
He fortified his request by reciting the steps 
he is taking to reduce governmental spend- 
ing 


With the President stressing time as being 
of the essence in passage of the tax-cut leg- 
islation, any hope of simultaneous tax reform 
appears gone for the time being. But the 
crusade for such reform will continue and, we 
believe, will succeed at a later session. 

Mr. Johnson's statements on civil rights 
were unequivocal and bolstered expectations 
that this session of Congress may enact the 
strongest civil rights legislation of the last 
hundred è 

The broad goals of the President's an- 
nounced war on poverty will fnd sympathet- 
ic acceptance. Itis in these specific methods 
which he has proposed for waging that war 
that he is certain to encounter substantial 
congressional opposition. 

Many of these methods were part of the 
general welfare program of the late President 
John F. Kennedy and were given cool recep- 
tions in the House and Senate during his 
lifetime. 

It is difficult to believe that Mr. Johnson 
could hold fast to his economy plans if all 
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or even a large part of the welfare legislation 
he requested were given him by Congress and 
it would appear that much of this legislation 
has not caught fire with the people at home, 
if past congressional inaction upon it is an 
indication. 

The Plain Dealer found much that was 
promising in the President's message. We 
like particularly the evidence of a strong 
hand in the White House. 


~ The Cleveland Press had this editorial 
comment: 
THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 


There was but one item of big news in 
President Johnson's message to Congress on 
the state of the Union—but that was a block- 
buster. 

The Federal budget for the next fiscal year, 
he pledged, not only will be held below $100 
billion. At $97.9 it actually will be kept 
below the total for this year—by more than 
half a billion dollars. The deficit will be cut 
in half. 

The message admirably caught the spirit 
of the times which is troubled by social in- 
equities but fearful of the inflationary effect 
of continued red-ink spending. It certainly 
caught the spirit of Congress. The Presi- 
dent was interrupted 80 times by applause, 
in the course of a 40-minute speech. 

Mainly, President Johnson spoke out for 
the program of President Kennedy, but he 
gave it an emphasis which was definitely 
Lyndon Johnson's. ` 

He strongly urged tax reduction and enor- 
mously improved the prospects by proposing 
economies to balance the loss in tax reve- 
nues. We still believe tax reduction should 

balanced 


As the President said, 
the Nation’s business should not be kept 
guessing. 

He pledged “all-out war on human poverty 
and unemployment,” but promised to finance 
the projects this may involve by 
less urgent programs and, in general, “by 
insisting on a dollar’s worth for a dollar 
spent.” 

He left no doubt as to his stand on civil 
rights by urging passage of that legislation, 
including the public accommodations sec- 
tion as a moral issue. His comment in- 
cluded some of the most powerful lines of his 
message: “Today Americans of all races stand 
side by side in Berlin and Vietnam. They 
died side by side in Korea. Surely they can 
work and eat and travel side by side in their 
own country.” 

The “war” on poverty is age old and, as 
the President suggested, current solutions do 
not involve “a short or easy struggle.” This 
rich Nation is, however, in unique position 
to score significant advances provided our 
resources are not frittered away on vision- 
ary and extravagant schemes. The Presi- 
dent listed a number of projects, most of 
them slready before Congress, some of them 
controversial, many desirable on their own 
merits so long as the money is available. 

But the most promising project of all, in 
our opinion, lies in the proposed elimination 
of Government extravagance, freeing tax 
money for productive, job-creating private 
enterprise. 

The President's plea, not too likely to be 
observed in this election year, for a non-par- 
tisan approach to national problems, touches 
a responsive chord in a nation which is weary 
of petty bickering in Washington. 

And his foreign policy, concisely stated, 
rings true to American tradition; “We must 
be strong enough to win a war and wise 
enough to prevent one. We shall neither act 
as aggressors nor tolerate acts of aggression.” 
And then the direct answer to Khrushchev: 
“We intend to bury no one, and we do not 
intend to be buried.” 
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The program thus eloquently stated is am- 
bitious. There are rocks in the legislative 
road. Unpredictable emergencies will test 
the kind of stuff Lyndon Johnson is made of. 
But with this first definitive message to 
Congress and the country our new President 
has, in our opinion, made an excellent start. 


Remarks on the Inauguration of the 
Korean President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following remarks made while attending 
the inauguration of the South Korean 
President, Mr. Chong-hui Park. At that 
occasion I had the good fortune to ex- 
Press my sentiments to the Korean Com- 
mittee of the Relations Center Interna- 
tional, Allies of the Korean War which 


participated in the Korean fight. 
It is my privilege to include my state- 


held in the summer of 1963, In honoring 
that pledge, General Park greatly strength- 

use of the free world and bound 
even closer the ties between his country and 
Today, General Bode is President of 
the choice of his peo- 

and open election. This dem- 
onstration of political stability and maturity 
not long ago was a battle- 
obal conflict between democ- 
unist aggression does honor 
le of the Republic of Korea. It 

wark 
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the Republic of Korea will re- 
in the struggle to preserve 
against those who would impose 


ji 
af 


tyranny upon the world. 

As we all know, this struggle suffered a 
Severe blow in the tragic death last month 
of the President of the United States, John 


Fitzgerald Kennedy, in whom the free world 


youth—a Marxist, I might point 
Out—robbed us of this great leader, there 
Were doubts of America’s political stability 
and maturity expressed in some parts of the 
world. There was a question, implied if not 


First, let me say again that this was the 
deed of a madman; he.was a Marxist, yes; 
but probably his Marxism was incidental. In 
the past month I have read totally unfounded 
stories in the foreign press which hinted 
darkly that the assassination of President 
Kennedy was the result of a political plot— 
Perpetrated either by rightists or leftists. de- 
Pending upon the point of view of the writer. 
The possibility that the President was a vic- 
tim of some sinister cabal has, of course, been 
thoroughly investigated by the Federal Bu- 
Teau of Investigation. Not a shred of evi- 
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dence has been unearthed to support such 
a possibility. In fact, no American Presi- 
dent has ever been a victim of a political as- 
sassination, and by that I mean a plot to 
usurp power through the murder of the exist- 
ing President. In every case, these crimes 
were the deeds of deranged men. 

Our Government, like yours, is a govern- 
ment of law, not men; a government of free 
choice arrived at openly. Those in other 
parts of the world who feared that the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy would rob the 
United States of the power of decision at a 
critical time in world history obviously were 
not familiar with the democratic process. 
The death of a Chief Executive of the United 
States has never, even for a day, interrupted 
the continuity of its government. The Com- 
munist world, I am sure, took sober note of 
the smooth transition of power from Presi- 
dent Kennedy to President Lyndon Baines 
Johnson—and noted too how swiftly the peo- 
ple of the United States closed ranks, regard- 
less of their political attitudes, behind their 
new President. In his initial address to the 
Congress of the United States, President 
Johnson made two points crystal clear: 

(1) That the death of President Kennedy 
would in no manner whatsoever lessen the 
resolve of the United States to further the 
cause of freedom everywhere. 

(2) That the United States would con- 
tinue to meet its worldwide commitments, 
military, and economic. 

Thus you may rest assured that the United 
States will fulfill its international role. Ob- 
viously, my country cannot bear the full 
burden alone. In order to triumph in this 
global conflict between the free world and 
the slave, we must have dedicated, steadfast, 


dent Park we have the firm, purposeful 
leader demanded by the magnitude of the 
task before us. 

Earlier, I mentioned the ties * bind 


gerlike blow at the free world everywhere. 
Let it be remembered that the United 
States—though still not recovered from the 
strain and shock of a bitter, global war—an- 
swered the Communist challenge without 
hesitation. With our gallant comrades in 
arms—notably the resolute troops of the Re- 
public of Korea—we met the Communist 
onslaught and turned it back in bewildered 
defeat only to face at a later date the hordes 
of Communist Chinese. And these too we 
drove back, though greatly outnumbered. As 
a young infantry officer, I myself took part 
in that bloody conflict and was wounded 
in it; thus, like millions of my country- 
men, I have a personal stake in preserving 
the freedom of your country. 

All told, 5,720,000 Americans served here 
in Korea in the active phase of our joint 
battle against the Communists—and I say 
active because that war has never really 
ended. Of those almost 6 million Americans, 
64,246 gave their lives here, and 103,284 were 
wounded. The casualties of the troops of 
the Republic of Korea were equally heavy. 
During the conflict and in the subsequent 
years the United States has gladly contrib- 
uted $5.4 billion to keep the Republic of 
Korea militarily and economically strong. 
Today, 50,000 American troops still face the 
Communists along the truce line, where they 
stand shoulder to shoulder with your soldiers 
to make certain that never again will we be 
taken by surprise. 

Thus we are bound by ties of blood and 
common aspiration; together we threw back 
our implacable foe and together we will con- 
tain that foe. Here in Korea you have 
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proved that not even the upheaval of a ter- 
rible war—an unfinished war—can shake the 
pana KERERE E T DOE Oe AN 
progress toward a better life for its people. 
In the United States we have shown that not 
even the shock of a President’s assassination 
can shake the basic strength of a government 
of law nor impede its progress toward the 
fulfillment of the democratic ideal—the dig- 
nity of man. Our countries are indeed for- 
tunate to have two strong leaders—President 
Park and President Johnson: Under them, 
I am certain we will achieve our common 
goals—security with honor and freedom with 
responsibility. Thank you. 


A Rural Cooperative Administration for 
Rural Poverty Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
statement of Clyde T. Ellis, general 
manager, National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, northeast re- 
sources development meeting, Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 8, 1964: 

It is appropriate and fortunate that you 
are meeting in Washington at this particular 
time. 

There is an atmosphere of tingling new- 
ness in Washington today that comes only 
at those times when a new President presents 
his program to a new session of Congress. It 
is a time of beginnings, a time of hope, and 
also a time of apprehension, for optimism in 
Washington is tempered always with an ap- 
preciation of political realities. 

This is also a time when W; and 
the country are moving out of a period of 
grief for the tragic death of President Ken- 
nedy. A great and brilliant man is dead— 
but the country lives and moves hopefully 
forward, as he wanted it to move forward. 

Within about 3 hours from now, President 
Lyndon Johnson will make his first state of 
the Union address to a joint session of Con- 
gress. Many of the concepts he will present 
are ones he shared with President Kennedy 
because the problems of the country and the 
world do not change with a change in leader- 
ship. But there are indications that Presi- 
dent Johnson will also challenge the Con- 
gress and all of us to deal forcefully and 
creatively with several areas of deep personal 
concern to him—and to us. 

One of these is rural poverty. Too often 


conditions in urban areas. 


Yet it is a tragic fact that more than half 
of the poverty in this country exists in the 
rural areas. And poverty has many faces. 
There is, of course, the face of total desti- 
tution, in which hunger and misery exist 
side by side with the abundance of the Amer- 
ican farm. The social and economic causes of 
total destitution are as many and as varied 
as the sociologists who have studied them. 
In a realistics sense, they can be attacked 


grams can be evolved to reduce the misery 
and ease the suffering of such unfortunate 
people, 
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But there are other faces of poverty in 
rural America short of utter destitution. 
There is poverty of opportunity, which Is re- 
ducing many areas to a status similar to 
that of poor farms, in which once-proud 
and independent people find themselves de- 
pendent for a major share of their Uvell- 
hood on various doles and subsidies. 

I'm speaking of that wide sector of rural 
America—of farms and country towns— 
where the old greatly outnumber the young 
because the young have had to migrate to 
the cities like modern-day Oakies and Arkies. 
to the cities in a search of opportunity. 

I'm speaking of those areas which have 
ceased to exist as communities of rural peo- 
ple—places where the stores are gone, 
churches are gone, banks are gone, country 
doctors are gone, and the people who are 
left live in the shadowy world of memory 
and regret. 

It's true that the man who has a cow 
has milk for his children; that a man who 
can farm a few acres can feed his family, 
and perhaps sell enough produce to buy the 
basic necessities in life. If he's frugal 
enough, and his self-denial is great enough, 
he may even provide an education for his 
children—always with the thought that they 
will have something better, that they will 
be able to leave home and find a job some- 
where. 

They do leaye—educated or not, jobs or 
no jobs. Behind, they leave stagnation and 
decay. 

Surely this is not the American dream. 
Surely the time has come when we can 
bury false pride and speak honestly about 
what we see happening to rural America. 
Surely we can recognize the poverty of oppor- 
tunity we see around us and do something 
about it, 

It seems clear enough to me that the 
commodity farm however good, 
have failed miserably to provide sufficient 
economic opportunity and stimulation in 
rural America. They have not filled the 
great vold and vacuum, particularly in the 

areas. I do not claim to be an 
expert in the farm commodities arena, and 
I don't know what the answer to the farm 
problems may be—if there is an answer. I 
know we must have commodity programs of 
some type, and I hope those who are wiser 
can evolve that part of the farm solution. 

But I think the time has long since passed 
when we can depend on farming alone to 
sustain a rural economy. Rural America 
must be diversified. What we must have 
in order to get it is rural areas development 
on a much wider scale than anything we 
have known to date. We must develop ap- 
propriate industry and business in rural 
America, we must develop the great recrea- 
tional potential, we must locate food and 
fiber processing plants out in the areas 
where the products are grown. 

Many of these things must be done by 
cooperatives—because only as cooperatives 
can many enterprises survive in the mar- 
ginal areas, and only through cooperatives 
can the benefits of such activity be retained 
there to further broaden the economic base. 

We have dramatic proof in the rural elec- 


the help of Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion loans, it became the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to encourage and assist in the 
creation of cooperatives to do the job. 
Today, the vast network of rural electric 
and, to an extent, rural telephone coopera- 
tives, is composed of home-owned, nonprofit, 
dynamic corporate organizations virtually 
blanketing the regions of greatest rural need. 
The rural electrification has been, 


cooperation between the Government and its 
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people can meet human needs and accom- 
plish economic miracles—and do these things 
within the framework of an enlightened free 
enterprise system. 

The nearly 1,000 electric cooperatives are 
taking the lead in some effective rural areas 
development but find their tools and re- 
sources totally inadequate for the task. 

There is a great body of law dating back 
over the century, including that creating 
the Department of Agriculture, in which 
Congress has directed USDA and other agen- 
cles to promote and support farm and rural 
cooperatives—but these laws are now totally 
inadequate. 

As you know so well, the Department of 
Agriculture is sponsoring and assisting in 
the rural areas development program, and 
it’s fine as far as it goes. But USDA has no 
new law to support RAD and, at best, RAD 
is only an attempt to coordinate the exist- 
ing programs of various agencies. 

The Area Redevelopment Administration 
has been and is also helpful, but for various 
reasons it has not been the dynamic under- 
taking so many people envisioned when the 
legislation was passed. 

In my opinion, we need a Rural Coopera- 
tives Administration in the Department of 
Agriculture, charged with the responsibility 
of developing new cooperative organizations 
in rural America, and backed by the re- 
sources and authority needed to do a dynam- 
ic job in the style of the REA of the 1930's 
and 1940's. This agency, which might in- 
clude many of the present cooperative func- 
tlons of the Department of Agriculture, 
would be directed to get out and promote 
and help organize a variety of cooperative 
organizations. In my opinion, this Rural 
Cooperatives Administration should have the 
type of loan-making authority which REA 
now has—because in addition to leadership, 
the greatest need of the new cooperatives 
would be for the capital to get started. 

The rural cooperatives would, of course, 
be nonprofit in nature and would serve as a 
tremendous stimulant to the entire rural 
economy, including the profit sector. It 
often that many activities which 
are not considered sufficiently profitable for 
established concerns to undertake must be 
performed on a nonprofit basis, either by the 
Government or by the people themselves 
through cooperatives. Of the two, the co- 
operative approach Is by far the most de- 
sirable. We are convinced of this because 
of our experiences with our program here 
at home and our efforts to heip develop 
rural electric cooperatives in the Latin 
American countries. 

It seems to me that this would be a 
dynamic and realistic approach to elimi- 
nating the poverty of in rural 
America. I think it is the kind of direct 
action program which might appeal to Pres- 
ident Johnson, because of his intimate per- 
sonal experience with the establishment of 
the rural electric cooperatives in Texas. He 
saw the effect in his own home, his own 
community, and his own State when the 
rural electrics were created. 

It might also appeal to the Congress, which 
for a hundred years has urged and supported 
cooperative-type enterprises in the rural 
areas. 


Tt is true, too, that President Johnson was 
directly involved in the New Deal programs 
and philosophy which REA. He 
is not the kind of man to be either blinded 
or intimidated by the selfish interests who 
scream about various kinds of “isms” when- 
ever a new idea is proposed. This is the kind 
of imaginative leadership rural America 
must have in this time of great need. 

One of the reglons most troubled by the 

of opportunity includes parts of sey- 


ically depressed and cries out for strong and 
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direct action in restoring economic oppor- 
tunity. 

The area of Appalachia has enormous so- 
cial and economic problems, similar in many 
respects to those of the Tennessee Valley in 
the 1930's. The Nation proved, through the 
multiple resource development activities of 
TVA, that such problems can be solved. 
TVA is a worldwide symbol of intelligent 
planning and dynamic action. 

But is a TVA-type development being con- 
sidered for Appalachia? No. The pleas of 
the people of that region are drowned out by 
the pompous opposition of those who are 
professional haters of the TVA approach to 
regional development. 

The Kennedy administration was deeply 
committed to developing a program to aid 
Appalachia. A Commission was appointed 
to study the problem and develop a plan of 
action, It has submitted its report to the 
President. Hearings have been held 
throughout the area. The power company 
spokesmen showed up en masse to argue 
against any TVA concept. When a subcom- 
mittee of the Commission reported favor- 
ably on the desirability of further develop- 
ing the power resources of the region, the 
power companies screamed about proposals 
for a TVA-type organization. 

And what happened? According to the 
New York Times, Mr. John Sweeney, the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Commission, rushed 
to deny that the Commission had ever “en- 
tertained the idea of creating another Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority as part of the general 
assault on the poverty of the area.” This 
statement was made, according to the Times, 
after Don. B. Potter, president of the Mo- 
nongahela Power Co. warned Federal officials 
that “the very mention of TVA sends every- 
body's bristles up.” 

Is this what we have come to in this 
country? Are Presidential commissions so 
afraid of offending special interests that they 
won't even consider something those inter- 
ests don't like? I can inform Mr. Sweeney 
that it is only the bristles of the power 
companies and the coal companies and their 
allies which rise at the mention of TVA. 
Every public opinion poll taken in the past 
few years, including those sponsored by the 
power companies, shows overwhelming pop- 
ular support for TVA. 

I don’t know whether the creation of a 
carbon copy of TVA for Appalachia is a good 
idea or not. Many people think so. I do 
know that if this troubled area is to be 
helped, the electric power resources, both 
hydro and steam, must be developed. We 
have studies which show that power from 
mine-mouth, steam-electric plants in West 
Virginia can be delivered to New York City 
at a cost less than that produced at the most 
efficient plant of the Consolidated Edison 
Co. in the city. It seems to me there is 
something significant about this, partic- 
ularly since New York industrialists are com- 
plaining bitterly about the Chinese wall of 
high power rates around the city. 

With the modern transmission techniques 
now at our disposal, cheap electric power 
from Appalachia could be easily 
to the load centers of most of the rural elec- 
tric systems in the Northeast, at a cost far 
below what your co-ops are now paying the 
commercial companies for their wholesale 
supply. There is a ready and expanding 
market for all the power which can be de- 
veloped in Appalachia, hydroelectric and coal. 
This is the chief marketable resource of the 
region—and any development plan which 
ignores it will be totally unrealistic and in- 
effective. 

And if Appalachia wholesale power, most of 
which no doubt would be purchased by the 
power companies—if that power would be 
cheaper in New York Oity, tt would be even 
cheaper in Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, Wheel- 
ing, and Harlan. This would contrast with 
the fact that the cost of retail power to the 
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consumers throughout Appalachia is among 
the highest in the Nation. Ridiculous when 
we consider that Appalachia is undergirded 
with the Nation's principal low-cost coal re- 
serves and contains substantial hydroelectric 
potential, particularly for electric system 
peaking usage. 

Whatever variations of TVA might be re- 
quired to meet local conditions, I strongly 
urge the development of a regional, TVA-type 
organization to attack the poverty of oppor- 
tunity which is now so widespread in Ap- 
Palachia, And I urge that It be accompanied 
by the development of new cooperative orga- 
nizations that can take full advantage of the 
region’s human and natural resources. 

There is no inconsistency between a TVA- 
type organization for a given area and a Rural 
Cooperatives Administration, any more than 
in TVA where all the power in the rural areas 
is produced by TVA but distributed by 52 
electric cooperatives. Each approach can 
stand alone, but for an area like Appalachia, 
both are needed. 

I commend all of you for your determina- 
tion to continue the fight for the develop- 
ment of the power resources of the Northeast. 
I only wish every region of the country would 
do what you are doing. The mere fact that 
this annual meeting would attract such a 
variety of top-caliber speakers from the Sen- 
ate and White House and the Government 
agencies is an indication that you're moving 
under a full head of steam and your efforts 
are getting the recognition they deserve. 

Keep up the fight. You're going to succeed, 
because you must succeed. 


Communist Party Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues in 
the House and of the citizens of Michi- 
gan and Detroit particularly, to a matter 
of very serious concern. 

I have recently learned that a John 
F. Kennedy Memorial Tribute Commit- 
tee meeting scheduled to be held next 
Sunday, January 12, in the auditorium 
of the Copernicus Junior High School in 
Hamtramck, Mich., is in fact a Com- 
munist Party affair. 

The gathering, ostensibly sponsored as 
a memorial meeting commemorating the 
death of President Kennedy, is actually 
& Communist Party ad hoc committee 
Meeting under the auspices of the Com- 
munist Party of Detroit. 

This Communist Party ad hoc com- 
mittee has made arrangements for the 
use of the Copernicus Junior High School 
auditorium at 11410 Charest, Ham- 
tramck, and the Detroit Communist 
Party group is going all out to make the 
Meeting a huge success. : 

It is my further information that Cole- 
man Young, a Negro leader for many 
years in the Michigan district of the 
Communist Party and currently affili- 
ated with the Communist Party, US.A., 
is scheduled to be a speaker at this rally. 
Young reportedly is also being promoted 
as a candidate for Congress in the next 
election. 

The Communist Party ad hoc commit- 
tee has sent letters under the name of 
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the John F. Kennedy Memorial Tribute 
Committee to prominent political lead- 
ers 


scent” in honor of the late President's 
memory. 

My purpose in calling this to the at- 
tention of the House is to alert prospec- 
tive invitees and participants to the ac- 
tual nature and sponsorship of this 
meeting. 


Address by NAACP Chairman Donald 
Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following speech by 
Buffalo, N.Y., NAACP Chairman Donald 
Lee: 

ADDRESS BY NAACP CHAIRMAN DONALD LEE 


Ladies and gentlemen, honored guests, and 
fellow participants of the first annual labor 
conference of the Buffalo Branch, NAACP: 
It is my pleasure to welcome you, on behalf 
of the labor and industry committee to 
the beginning, or what we believe is the be- 
ginning, of a series of programs designed to 
acquaint the community in general with the 
problems and opportunities that are present 
in the labor scene, I am especially pleased 
to have present at this conference Mr. Odell 
Clark who has in his address summed up, as 
a commanding general must, the total bat- 
tle scene, or, rather, labor picture. We now 
address ourselves specifically to the city of 
Buffalo. 

Buffalo, the city of good neighbors, will 
be put to a series of severe tests in 1964. 
We of the Negro community who have seen 
token progress in human rights during the 
last months of 1963 are determined to achieve 
more progress in 1904. We are determined to 
ascertain whether this is truly a city of good 
neighbors. 

We of the labor committee find it impos- 
sible to accept the feeling of many white 
and some Negro Buffalonians, that discrimi- 
nation does not exist in our fair city. We 
cannot ignore the many, many people who 
have walked in and out of our office with 
complaint after complaint. We are resigned 
to the fact that Buffalo, like an ostrich which 
buries its head in the sand, waiting for 
trouble to leave; has forgotten that she has 
bared to the world not only her most vul- 
nerable spot, but also an extremely ugly 
spectacle. So, while we close our eyes and 
ears, reality remains unchanged. The prob- 
lem must have a solution. We say the only 
solution is full equality now. 

Our people will no longer listen to token 
words intended to build false hopes. We 
want action now. We are tired of ghettos; 
we are tired of lies; we are tired of people 
thinking for us; we are tired of being the 
last hired and first fired; we are tired of 
belng underpaid; we are tired of welfare and 
handouts; we are sick of being unemployed; 
we are sick of frustrations; we are sick of 
being second-class Americans; we are sick of 
“Uncle Toms“ and most of all we are sick 
of you, Mr. Charlie.“ We are sick of your 
preachments of brotherhood and love. We 
are sick of turning the other cheek; so now 
we turn to direct action. 

The Negro of Buffalo, a mite re- 
sistant, has found true dignity in a picket 
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line, exercising his democratic right of free- 
dom of protest, After years of praying to 
God about our problems, we now take heed 
to the phrase “The Lord helps them who help 
themselves.” When we pray now, we pray 
to God that truth and justice shall overcome. 
We want job equality now. 

We, the citizens of Buffalo, realize we 
must not only stage demonstrations, but 
make full use of the dollar. We shall buy 
where we are employed and are treated with 
respect, for in the words of AnaM CLAYTON 
POWELL, “God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the almighty dollar.” That is the white 
man’s holy trinity. 

We are here today, not to boycott or dem- 
onstrate, but to determine what some of our 
problems are and what we must do to solve 
them. We are proud to live in New York 
State, which has such esteem for human 
dignity that several years ago a law was 
passed banning discrimination based on age. 
But, before we reach this particular situa- 
tion, we would like to see solved the problem 
of color. 

Not wanting to bore you with figures, we 
feel all areas of employment must be open 
to the Negro in order for him to have a future 
in labor, especially those positions termed 
“white man's jobs.“ 

Our speakers today are quite fluent in 
their respective fields, but we should like to 
pose some questions before you enter your 
workshops. 

(1) Women in general—what can be done 
to assure that after our girls have spent time 


and money on advanced training such as 
IBM, etc., that industry will begin to accept 
them on their qualifications? 


(2) Automation—since our unemployment 
figures are three times as high as the white 
work force, we feel a Shorter work week must 
be considered in this workshop, 

(3) Manpower retraining and industrial 
placements—what can or is being done to 
insure that Negroes are not victims of dis- 
crimination in these two areas? Why don’t 
we have more Negro placement interviewers? 

(4) Human rights—how can you educate 
the public in general as to their rights and 
privileges and restore the public confidence 
in your agency? 

(5) Unions—what can unions do to help in 
the question of equal opportunity in employ- 
ment? What can be done about lily-white 
unions which lead to lily-white trades? 

(6) Apprentice and training—it is obvious 
to the Labor Committee, Jim Crow leadership 
leads to Jim Crow policy. The question is 
what can be done to increase the incidence 
of Negro apprentices in the trades you have 
jurisdiction over? 

We hope these and many other questions 
will be asked and answered, and a successful 
conference evolve from them. We believe 
in this our city. To those so-called liberals, 
both biack and white, who say go slow, or 
don't demonstrate, we can only state that 
if we achieved full equality tomorrow, it 
would still be 187 years too late. Speed, my 
friends, becomes a matter of how free you 
are. So, you carry your cross and I'll carry 
mine, and we'll walk freedom’s road together, 
We shall make democracy work. This could 
happen only in America. 


Happy Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 
Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, through 


the years the Honorable James A. Farley 
has become a very well-known and pop- 
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ular figure on the American scene. As 
Democratic national chairman, as Post- 
master General, and now as chairman of 
the board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
he has often been in the spotlight. How- 
ever, I would like to commend to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an article from 
the December 5, 1963, New York Daily 
News which reports an interesting, but 
little known, piece of American history 
in which he played a major role. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Daily News, Dec. 5, 
1963] 
HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 

On December 5, 1933—30 years ago today— 
Utah became the 36th State to ratify the 
21st amendment to the Constitution, thereby 

this amendment law. 

The 21st repealed the 18th, which for al- 
most 14 years had been trying to ram Fed- 
eral prohibition down the American gullet. 

James A. Farley—whom may the good 
Lord bless and keep—was the individual hero 
of this drama. 

As Postmaster General in the first F. D. 
Roosevelt administration, which took office 
March 4, 1933, Mr. Parley let the State legis- 
latures know that Federal patronage would 
be pretty much withheld by him as dis- 
penser in chief of choice Federal jobs until 
the needed 36 State ratifications of the re- 
peal amendment were in. Hence the break- 
neck speed with which repeal was achieved. 

So ended a disastrous attempt to regulate 
people's personal habits by law. 


John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts 


SPEECH 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
871) providing for renaming the National 
Cultural Center as the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, authorizing 
an appropriation therefor, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, we 
have listened this afternoon to what I 
consider to be one of the greatest speech- 
es ever delivered by a President of the 
United States on the real problems fac- 
ing our people and our Nation. He talked 
about 40 million American people with- 
in the confines of the United States who 
are going daily without either enough 
to eat, enough to wear, without ade- 
quate housing, without adequate funds 
to pay their medical bills, or without 
jobs. That is 40 million Americans liy- 
ing in poverty. 

I especially liked that part of his 
speech which I thought was the keynote 
of his address when he said: 

Let us now here resolve to declare un- 
conditional war on poverty within the 
United States of America. 


I applaud him for that statement, and 
I shall back him in that unconditional 
declaration of war on poverty. 

However, I cannot reconcile that news 
media of our Nation within the next few 
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hours will have headlines “The Con- 
gress’s first answer to President John- 
son’s plea for an unconditional war 
against poverty in our land was to bor- 
row $31 million to build a palace of 
culture in the Nation’s Capital.“ Ican- 
not reconcile doing that at this time. 

I believe in a fitting memorial for the 
late President, John F. Kennedy. He 
was & great President. He gave this 
country a feeling of hope and something 
new that was very much needed. I was 
a personal friend of his. On many oc- 
casions I left my friends on the left 
and joined with you people on the right 
in helping him with his program. I 
believe that he tried to do the best for 
America. I loved him. I fairly wor- 
shiped the man. But I do not think we 
are going at this thing in the right way. 

Very frankly, I thought deeply about 
this over the Christmas holidays. I 
more came to the conclusion that there 
is too much obvious commercialism be- 
hind this thing. A project that was 
destined to failure is using the tragic 
event to use the President’s name to 
obviate a failure. 

It reminds me of a book I read recently 
written by a woman in California on 
the high cost of dying. There is too 
much of the aspect of the undertakers 
taking advantage of the emotions, of 
the fears and the sadness of the bereaved 
in trying to extract from them every 
dollar that they possibly can before the 
body is cold. This bill gives me too 
much of that kind of an impression, 

A memorial for President Kennedy? 
Yes, by all means. But let us give him 
& fitting memorial representative of his 
life and his work. A memorial resur- 
recting a failure is not a true memorial. 
A memorial on borrowed money is not 
a true memorial. Let us appoint a con- 
gressional committee as was done for 
President Lincoln to come up with a 
memorial of real meaning and one be- 
fitting the whole character of a great 
President. 


Support for H.R. 9548 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 20, 1963, I introduced H.R. 9548 
which would prohibit banks from per- 
forming certain nonbanking functions, 
specifically accounting and bookkeeping 
that would not ordinarily come within 
the traditional concept of banking. I 
have received the following letter sup- 
porting this bill and expressing what are 
some good reasons for its enactment. I 
commend the letter to the attention of 
our colleagues: 


BANK or Uran, 
January 2, 1964. 

Hon, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
U.S. Congressman, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The American 
Banker issue of December 23, 1963, and De- 
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cember 24 carried an interesting article on 
legislation introduced by you to place bank- 
ers back in the banking business and con- 
fining accounting to that honorable profes- 
sion. 

The story of your legislation has also been 
featured in the business section of one of 
Utah’s largest newspapers, the Deseret News. 
The writer, in addition to calling attention 
to your aims, mentions the fact that this 
would be a blessing to the little banks all 
over the country who are being squeezed 
into big consolidation by well-healed banks 
with expensive automation equipment offer- 
ing to do all of the accounting and payrolls 
of customers in return for allowing them to 
freeze into their bank the recipient's ac- 
count, and, worst of all, every employee's ac- 
count, which is 100 percent monopoly. This 
is happening in this area and the Federal 
Reserve Board throws up its hands and of- 
fers no interest. 

I don’t know of anything, Congressman, 
that would do more in the next few years 
to destroy little banks than this selfishness 
on the part of big institutions to reach out 
in other professional fields to pay for their 
expensive equipment. 

I congratulate you and hope that this 
potential aid for your legislation will inter- 
est you. 

Respectfully, 
FRANK M. BROWNING, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Contradictions in Administration’s 
Wheat Sale Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, two ar- 
ticles which appeared side by side in the 
New York Times January 8, 1964, high- 
light once more the monumental side-by- 
side contradictions in the a- 
tion’s policy of wheat sales to the Soviet 
Union. 

The first describes CIA’s conclusion 
that the U.S.S.R.’s chronic agricultural 
woes have been a major reason for the 
recent massive slowdown in Soviet eco- 
nomic growth. 

The second shows that the adminis- 
tration is relentlessly eager to bail the 
Soviet economy out by means of the 
wheat sale, among other things, without 
a convincing quid pro quo from the So- 
viets. Secretary Freeman is so eager, in 
fact, that in effect the U.S. taxpayer is 
now subsidizing the U.S.S.R.’s shipping 
costs for the wheat. He not only is re- 
versing the previous denials of agricul- 
tural officials that shipping costs would 
be offset by the selling price of the wheat; 
he Is also flatly contradicting the prom- 
ise of President Kennedy in his October 
9 statement that no subsidy to the for- 
eign purchaser would be involved. 

I certainly wish the administration 
would spell out what it hopes to gain in- 
ternationally and how far it hopes to go 
in building up Soviet economic power 
and, consequently, the U.S.S.R.’s world- 
wide mischiefmaking capability. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the Recor the 
two news articles: 


1964 
[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Jan. 8, 
1964] 


SHarp SLOWDOWN IN SOVIET GROWTH RE- 
PORTED BY CIA—ASENCY Purs ECONOMIC 
Rise AT 2.5 PERCENT YEARLY, BELOW THE 
U.S. LEVEL—GOLD RESERVE FALLING—FARM- 
ING SETBACK AND SHIFT IN INVESTMENT BE- 
LIEVED RESPONSIBLE FOR LAG 


(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


WasHınoTON, January 7—An exhaustive 
analysis by the Central Intelligence Agency 
has concluded that the Soviet Union's eco- 
nomic growth in the last 2 years has been less 
than 2.5 percent annually, well under the 
rate of the United States. 

In addition, the CIA has concluded that 
Soviet gold reserves have fallen to less than 
$2 billion, far below estimates made else- 
where. These conclusions have been made 
public by the Agency. 

The CIA put the value of the Soviet gross 
national product, or total output of goods 
and services, last year at about $260 billion, 
Slightly less than half that of the United 
States. The United States is widening the 
gap each year at recent growth rates, accord- 
ing to the report, and this widening is ex- 
Pected to continue. 

The Central Intelligence Agency has vir- 
tually exclusive responsibility in the U.S. 
Government for evaluating the Soviet econ- 
omy. Several hundred economists and other 
&nalysts work full time on the question. 
They primarily use published sources, which 
are now numerous, but the information is 
Supplemented by some data obtained clan- 
destinely. 

GROWTH SLOWED ABRUPTLY 

Like many other analysts, the CIA experts 
concluded that Soviet economic growth in 
the postwar period was rapid until the last 
few years. While the rate varied from year 
to year, it was usually between 6 and 10 per- 
cent, well above the U.S. average of 2.5 to 
3.5 percent. 

In the last 3 years, partly as a result of a 
Surge in 1961 following a recession, the U.S. 
growth rate has averaged about 5 percent. 
The official estimate for the next year is also 
5 percent. 

For the future, the CIA analysts expect 
that the Soviet Union will be able to improve 
upon the poor performance of 1962 and 1963. 

However, they do not believe that the Rus- 
sians will be able to return to the growth 
Tates of the earlier postwar period. A growth 
in the range of 4 to 5 percent, about the 
Same as that of the United States, is con- 
sidered a reasonable prospect. 

Since these are percentages and the United 
States has a much higher base, such a result 
Would mean that the gap between the two 
economies would continue to widen in ab- 
Solute terms. 

In addition to the slowdown in the Soviet 
growth rate, the CIA has also detected a 
Major reduction in the rate of growth in 
investment—the base for future growth. In 
1962 and 1963 each, total investment rose 
Only 4 to 5 percent, far less than in the earlier 
Postwar period. 

The CIA analysts develop a figure for the 
Soviet gross national product by valuing in 
dollar terms the output of all the sectors of 
the Soviet economy. The Soviet Union does 
not use the concept of gross national product 
in its statistics. 

SOVIET CONCLUSIONS DIFFER 

Soviet figures on industrial production 
alone would indicate much less of a slow- 
down in overall growth than the CIA’s con- 
clusions. However, the CIA is confident that 
Its analysis is correct, based on various tech- 
niques of evaluating Soviet official statistics 
and other information. 

There is no doubt in the mind of the ana- 
lysts that the Soviet rate of growth has slowed 
greatly in the last 2 years, although they do 
not say that their figures are correct to the 
last dollar. 
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The analysts stress that their picture is 
not one of an economy in collapse or suffer- 
ing from such ills as unemployment. But 
neither is the Soviet economy any longer 
a world pacemaker in expansion and growth. 
Every major non-Communist industrial na- 
tion has exceeded the Soviet growth rate in 
the last 2 years. 

‘Three major reasons are given for the slow- 
down in economic growth. 

The first is a shift in the so-called mix of 
the Soviet economy, that is, investment away 
from the heavy industries, raw materials and 
power supply toward the more sophisticated 
elements of modern industry. 

“It was easier to build more and more steel 
mills and cement plants and hydroelectric 
dams than it is to build chemical plants 
and diversified consumer goods,” one analyst 
said. 

ARMS AND SPACE COSTS CITED 


The second reason has been a very large 
increase in military and space spending since 
about 1957 or 1958. While this counts as a 
part of the gross national product, it is anti- 
growth in that it takes resources and per- 
sonnel from productive investment. 

This has been particularly true since the 
shift of the military effort toward modern 
weapons such as missiles. 


The third reason is the serious decline in 
agricultural output in the last 2 years. The 


CIA now calculates that the total Soviet food 
production this year will be only about 3 per- 
cent above 1956 and, on a per capita basis, 
will actually be 7 or 8 percent less than in 
1956. Wheat output last year is put at a 
minimum of 10 million tons below 1962. 

Part of the problem results from bad 
weather. In the Soviet agricultural 
year, 1961, food output was 20 percent above 
1956. 

The analysts are careful not to attribute 


However, given the low level of Soviet 
goid reserves, this could be done only if the 
Western nations were willing to sell on 
credit, preferably, from the Soviet view- 
point, credit of more than 5-year terms. 

This reasoning is a factor behind the 
strong U.S. drive in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization to get agreement on a 
limitation of credit terms extended by West 
European countries to the Soviet Union. 

Soviet gold production is put at about 
$150 million annually. Moscow’s sales of 
gold in the West have been running at more 
than $200 million a year, and last year were 
a little more than $400 million. 

Thus, gold sales cannot finance a big ex- 
tra volume of Soviet imports of capital 
equipment from the West. Credit terms 
would be essential, the CIA believes. 

The Russians have approached suppliers 
in Britain with specific proposals for pur- 
chases on terms running well beyond 5 years. 
They are not believed to have been success- 
ful, but the British Government refuses to 
make a binding decision barring such terms. 

GAIN ASSERTED BY SOVIET 

The chief Soviet economic planner, Pyotr 

F. Lomako, asserted last month that his 
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country was continuing to gain on the 
United States in industrial production. 

Mr. Lomako asserted that Soviet industrial 
production in 1963 was 65 percent of that of 
the United States, a gain of 2 percentage 
points over the 63-percent ratio that the 
Soviet Union reported for 1962. 

While the Central Intelligence Agency 
estimates that the annual Soviet economic 
growth during the last 2 years was less than 
2.5 percent, the Soviet Union asserts that 
in 1962 alone its national income—a concept 
similar to gross national product—rose 6 
percent. 

Last month Premier Khrushchev de- 
nounced speculation in the West that the 
Soviet Union would need credits to realize 
its ambitious chemical expansion program. 
He asserted that the Soviet Union would be 
able, if necessary, to achieve the chemical 
production goals from its own resources. 

While acknowledging that Soviet grain 
production had fallen last year, Mr. Khru- 
shchev spoke glowingly of what he asserted 
were continued high rates of industrial 
growth. He said that Soviet cotton produc- 
tion last year was the highest in the coun- 
try’s history. 

The Premier gave the first absolute fig- 


ures on the growth of production of key 
Commodities last year; these data are com- 
spared as follows with the corresponding out- 


put figures for 1961 and 1962 (all data are 
in millions of metric tons except for elec- 
tricity, which is given in billions of kilowatt- 
hours, and shoes, stated in millions of 
pairs). 


estimate of the slowdown made public by 
the CIA yesterday appears to be far more 
radical than any other yet published in the 
West by a responsible source. 

Specialists on the Soviet economy have 
been aware for many years that comparisons 
of Soviet and American economic growth 
are full of pitfalls, and that even analysts 
who accept the same basic data may come to 
rather different conclusions. 

One difficulty arises from the question of 
what to measure. The Soviet analysts in- 
clude in their estimates of Soviet produc- 
tion only the output of material goods— 
steel, grain, shoes, etc.—and leave out the 
production of services—haircuts, medical 
services, the work of teachers, etc. 

American analysts include both material 
production and services in their analyses. 
The two different definitions tend to produce 
differences in final evaluations. 

A second difficulty arises from the lack of 
an unambiguous way of adding up produc- 
tion of different goods and services. Should 
output be valued at Soviet prices or American 
prices? Experiments have been made in the 
United States in which the same group of 
production targets have been valued in both 
Soviet and American prices. Significantly 
different results could be obtained, depending 
upon which price system was employed. 
From the New Tork (N.Y.) Times, Jan. 8, 

1964] 
Hopcrs Sars Bic WHEAT Suns Is DESIGNED 
To Cur Sovier Costs, 
(By Eileen Shanahan) 

Wasurnoton, January 7.—Secretary of 

Commerce Luther H. Hodges said today that 
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the price of Durum wheat sold to the Soviet 
Union by a private trader last week had been 
specially arranged by the Government to off- 
set part of the cost of shipping. 

Mr. Hodges freely discussed this aspect of 
the arrangement at a press conference. The 
point was specifically denied by Agriculture 
Department officials last week. 

Mr. Hodges said he was not famillar with 
every detail of the transaction. But he said, 
“It is my understanding that the price of 
some of the wheat was set so the seller would 
be able to absorb part of the shipping cost.” 

Transporting at least half the grain in 
American ships, whose rates are higher than 
the rates of others, is required under rules 
lald down by President Kennedy for the 
transaction. The extra cost stalled negoti- 
ations for the wheat sale for some weeks, 
while the Russians sought a less expensive 
deal. 

COMPANY GETS SUBSIDY 

The Agriculture Department agreed to pay 
a subsidy of 72 cents a bushel to the Conti- 
nental Grain Co. on the 350,000 tons of 
Durum wheat included in last week's $90- 
million sale. There are about 37 bushels to 
a ton of wheat. 

The subsidy was as much as 14 cents 
higher than other recent subsidy payments 
on Durum wheat. 

ture officials had flatly denied that 
the large subsidy was in any way an attempt 
to offset shipping costs. They said they 
would have approved a 72-cent subsidy on 
any transaction as large as the Russian sale 
“regardless of the country of destination.” 

The subsidy on export sales of wheat is 
paid to the exporter to enable him to meet 
the world price for wheat. The American 
price is higher than the world price. 

A total subsidy of about $25 million was 
paid on the million-ton sale to Russia, of 
which the Durum wheat constituted about a 
third 


TOTAL COST $78.5 MILLION 


Thus, wheat valued at $90 million in this 
country will be bought by the Soviet Govern- 
ment for $65 million, plus the costs of trans- 
portation. The total bill to the Russian 
Government, including transportation costs, 
is estimated at $78.5 million. 

Mr. Hodges also announced today that the 


products to the Soviet Union and its Euro- 
pean satellites. 

The new licenses authorize the sale of $42 
million worth of wheat to the Soviet Union, 
$9 million in wheat to Bulgaria, $545,000 in 
raw cotton to Hungary and $133,000 in 
tobacco to East Germany. 

In addition, the Commerce Department 
announced that it had amended two licenses 
issued in November for the sale of wheat to 
Hungary, increasing the permissible quantity 
to be sold. A license originally issued for 
$7,538,000 worth was increased to $8,292,000 
and a separate license originally issued for 
@8 million worth was increased to $8,855,000. 


In Memory of John F. Kennedy: He 
Passed Our Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following poem 
written in memory of the late President 
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John F. Kennedy by Miss Marty Hale, 


the “Old Spinner,” of Steubenville, 
Ohio: 
In Memory OF JOHN F. KENNEDY; He PASSED 


Ovum War 
He passed our way and left for us a smile, 
A handshake that was friendly and sincere. 
There seemed no barriers nor wall between, 
He had a voice that seemed to draw us 
near; 


Not a sophisticate with put-on airs, 
A manner that was warm and down to 
earth, 
These were the sort of things we loved him 
for, 
The thing.for which the whole world knew 
his worth; 


Our leader and our friend he went his way. 
And left us saddened as we saw him go; 
A wave of hand, a smile and he was gone, 
His country stunned beneath the crushing 
blow. 


With heart and soul he sought to do God's 


will; 
And as we watched his cortege pass today, 
With silent prayer for those he left behind, 
We thanked the good Lord that he passed 
our way. 


He passed our way and left his legacy, 
A touch of God we had not known before; 
The years will find the world remembering 
His own to love his name forevermore. 


He left for us the will to carry on, 
And right the wrongs for which our country 
cries. 
His dauntless spirit will keep urging us, 
Like the eternal flame. that never dies. 


His loved America will dry her tears. 
Another hand will carry on, his way; 
And as we strive our hearts repeat these 
words, 
The world is better that he passed our way. 
Marty HALE. 


Reappraisal ‘of Administration Foreign 
Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
place into the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the Macedonian Tribune, 
Indianapolis, Ind., December 5, 1963, as 
translated from the original Bulgarian 
language. 

The article speaks for itself in pointing 
up once again the misguided nature of 
our policy of coexistence with the Com- 
munist Government of Yugoslavia. For- 
eign policy collapse of the last 3 years 
continues unabated, and I only hope that 
by presentation of facts such as these, 
the public might be alerted and demand 
a complete reappraisal of administration 
foreign policy. 


REAPPRAISAL OF ADMINISTRATION FOREIGN 
Poller 


In its issue of November 16 the New York 
Times published an article which had ap- 
peared in the Vienna Cronnen Zeitung. The 
article describes the modern piracy perpe- 
trated by the Tito’s Communist regime. The 
Vienna newspaper printed facts and infor- 
mation from its Trieste correspondent which 


show how Yugoslavia produces and does 
business with “American” cigarettes, Ital- 
jan“ shoes, “Swedish” glass and glassware 
and other goods bearing foreign titles. With 
masterfully falsified labels these goods are 
illegally shipped to the countries of the 
western democracies for sale on the open 
market. 

The Vienna newspaper made mention of 
the fact that Italian authorities have con- 
fiscated such “Made in America” cigarettes 
on fishing boats on the Adriatic seacoast and 
that they lodged a protest with the Belgrade 
Government. The sole result of that pro- 
test, according to the paper, was the dis- 
missal of the manager of one of the firms in 
Rovin whose factory had engaged in pro- 
ducing the American brand cigarettes Pall- 
Mall, Winston, Chesterfield, etc. 

On different occasions we have commented 
in this publication on this particular sub- 
ject. Many Italian and Croatian immigrant 
newspapers have also written on this same 
subject. 

At one time a factory in the city of Scopje 
produced American cigarettes most of which 
were shipped to Western markets to compete 
with the genuine American brands. 

It is a well-known fact that the opium 
which is produced in Macedonia under 
Yugoslav rule is put at the disposal of the 
UDBA, the secret and feared police. After 
the opium has been properly prepared and 
sorted the UDBA finds illegal ways and 
means to dispose of it in the Western World. 
Unquestionably part of these shipments find 
their way in the United States in order to 
help undermine the American “capitalistic” 
society. 2 

As far as we are concerned it is only very 
natural that the Tito's regime should engage 
in such contrabands because it came to 
power in a way of a contraband. An impar- 
tial international investigation will reveal 
even more inconceivable deeds of these mod- 
ern pirates. How is it that so far no one 
has tried to enforce the existing interna- 
tional rules and regulations covering deals 
of this kind? Does anyone doubt that all 
of this is done with the complete knowledge 
and consent of the government of Tito? 
Such being the case we ask “the experts," 
should these international pirates be granted 
the privilege of the most-favored-nation 
clause by our Government in Washington? 
We must not forget that through such 
contrabands the modern pirates inflict moral 
and material damage on American firms. 


Doctors the Same the World O’er 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
January 4, 1964, by Arthur Hoppe, en- 
een “Doctors the Same the World 

or Be 

[From the (Washington) Evening Star, 

Jan. 4, 1964] 

DOCTORS THE SAME THE WorLD O'ER—AMA 
(AFRICAN MEDICINEMEN ASSOCIATION) VIð- 
LENTLY OPPOSES SOCIALIZED WITCHCRAFT 

(By Arthur Hoppe) 

It's always gratifying when these newly 
emerging African nations model their cus- 
toms after ours. So Tm pleased to report 
that in Kenya, which only emerged 3 


January 9 


1964 


Weeks ago, they're already having a fight 
Over socialized medicine. Just like here. 

The reason I know this is an old friend 
now in Kenya sent me a clipping from a 
Mombasa paper. It says: 

“An organization to deal with all harmful 
witchdoctors has been established in Mom- 
basa, the Luo Anti-Magic and Witchdoctors 
Association. The association has nothing 
against useful witchdoctors, its president 
Said, but would like to see them registered 
by the government. The association would 
also approach the government so that fees 
for witchdoctors who are approved can be 
set.” 

That's all the clipping says. But you can 
be sure a radical proposal like this will meet 
stiff opposition. From, I presume, the pow- 
erful African Medicinemen Association. Or 
AMA. Because, as you know, the AMA is 
everywhere violently opposed to socialized 
witchcraft. 

Oh, I can see the AMA president rising 
in righteous indignation before the AMA 
convention. His name is probably something 
Hke Dr. Worthheimer P. D. Mbonga. And he 
is, I would guess, a prominent Nairobi eye, 
ear, nose, throat and entrails specialist. 

“Fellow members of the most revered pro- 
fession in the whole wide world,” he cries, 
shaking his ju-ju stick in anger, “these vi- 
cious are aimed at the heart of 
Organized witchcraft. They would, I need 
Not tell you, destroy the sacred witchdoctor- 
patient relationship.” 

The vast convention hut is filled with 
shouts of outrage as the assembled witch- 
doctors. beat their gabunga drums and toss 
their kubu-feathered headdresses into air. 

“Will we submit to being registered by 
some government clerk who couldn't pass 
freshman demonology?” continues Dr. 
Mbonga, his necklace of hubugu bones rat- 
tling in rage. “Worse, will we allow this 
Self-same clerk to set the fees we charge? 
A standardized fee schedule. This way, gen 
tlemen, leads to totalitarianism. : 

“Imagine. We would be allowed, I pre- 
sume, a flat 12 casabas, two yams and an old 
goat for, say, driving out an evil spirit. 
But we members of our sacred profession 
know that this can entail a simple, inex- 
Pensive treatment or an incredibly delicate, 
costly operation. Depending on the patient’s 
Condition, complications, and bank account. 

“Who else but we men of science under- 
Stands what we do? Who else knows the 
long years of arduous training we must 
undergo, disemboweling chickens? Who else, 
then, can decide what our highly skilled 
Services are worth? Gentlemen, we must 
defend to our last gasp the inalienable right 
of us sacred African witchdoctors to charge 
what the traffic will bear.” 

The AMA delegates, at a fever pitch, vote 
Unanimously to assess themselves 125 cala- 
bashes apiece to fight the proposals. Each 
then models a small statue of a government 
Official. And the convention ends with all 
delegates gathered around a slow fire for a 
monster effigy barbecue. 

Just like here. 


Here’s How To Play Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
lead editorial in the January 6, 1964, 
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issue of the Los Angeles Times contains 
highly noteworthy comments on the Fed- 
eral budget. 

In the editorial, entitled Here's How 
To Play Budget,” the Times comments 
on the preparation of the budget and 
states that the goal seems to be to allow 
an administration to increase spending 
and yet at the same time to appear econ- 
omy minded. 

On the basis of the information on the 
budget contained in the state of the 
Union message, the Times analysis seems 
highly prophetic. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the Los Angeles Times editorial 
for inclusion in the RECORD: 

Here's How To Piay BUDGET 


The favorite indoor sport at the White 
House these days is the budgetary “numbers 
game.” It is a pastime requiring great skill, 
for the goal seems to be to allow an adminis- 
tfation to increase spending and yet at the 
same time to appear economy minded. 

Thus the $100 billion budget President 
Johnson will submit is made to seem a tri- 
umph of frugality, in spite of the fact that 
it is more than $1 billion higher than the 
present spending total and would be the big- 
gest peacetime budget in history. 

This is done by issuing an early announce- 
ment that the proposed budget for the next 
fiscal year will be somewhere between $1023 
and 6103.5 billion, The original estimate is 
then pared down in a series of well-publi- 
cized if somewhat ambiguous reductions. 

Congress, however, will be in no mood 
to play games when the President's actual 
budget recommendations are presented later 
this month. 

The No. 1 item on the Capitol Hill agenda 
this year is enactment of a tax cut to stim- 
ulate the economy. Congress, and the Na- 
tion, will be taking the calculated risk that 
the certain immediate loss of tax income 
will be eventually offset by additional rey- 
enue resulting from increased employment 
and production. 

But a major tax reduction, such as the 
$11 billion cut passed by the House, can- 
not be justified if Government spending is 
not also restrained. The most optimistic 
proponents admit that no substantial rev- 
enue benefits from the tax cut will be felt 
for at least a year. 

Members of Congress, therefore, will be 
wondering just what a White House spokes- 
man meant when he said the President feels 
that budget cutbacks will give the adminis- 
tration economic room to move on a whole 
range of social problems which up to now 
has been Impossible. 

They will want to know, for instance, how 
Mr. Johnson can ‘rationalize his proposed 
vast new housing program while preaching 
economy and urging a tax cut. 

There is broad popular support for a tax 
reduction, but the President is misreading 
the public attitude if he assumes that he 
can use money saved in one part of the 
budget to add new spending programs. 

And Congressmen would do well to remem- 
ber that they have a responsibility not only 
to check White House spending but also to 
curb their own pork barrel appropriations. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive d mt, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the. re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 

the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTOR 


The Public Printer, under the dire tion of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressionsl Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrick Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Aiken, George D., Vt. 
Allott, Gordon, Colo——— 
Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 


Bartlett, E. L., Alas xa 

Bayh, Birch E., Ind 

Beall, J. Glenn, Md 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utah.. 

Bible, Alan, Ne 

Boggs, J. Caleb, Dei 

Brewster, Daniel B., Md 127 33d St. 
Burdick, Quentin N. 

N. Dak. 


Byrd, Harry Flood, Vo The Shoreham 
Byrd, 


Dominick, Peter H., Colo 
Douglas, Paul H., I 


Edmondson, J. Howard, 


Ervin, Sam J., Jr., N. C s 

Fong, Hiram L., Hawati_...5519 Uppingham 
St., Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


Hayden, Carl, Ariz 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 
Towa. 


5511 Cedar Park- 
TE Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


Holland. Spessard L., Fla_.Sheraton-Park 
Roman L., Nebr... 

Humphrey, Hubert H., 

Minn. 

Inouye, Daniel K., Hawaii- 

Jackson, Henry M., Wasn 

Javits, Jacob K., V.. 

Jobnston, 


~ 


Keating, Kenneth B., N. T. 1233 31st St. 
Kennedy, Edward M., Mass. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif. 
Lausche, Frank J., Ohio___ 


Long, Russell B., La 
McCarthy, Eugene J., Minn_7426 Hampden 


La., Bethesda, Md. 


McClellan, John L., Arx 


Metcalf, Lee, Mont 453 First St. SE. 
Miller, Jack R., Iowa------ 5417 Kirkwood 

r Dr., Bethesäa, Md 
Monroney, A. S. Mike, 

Okla. 
Morse, Wayne, Oreg.------- 4000 Mass. Ave 


Mundt, Karl E., S. Dax. 122 Schotts 
Court NE. 
Muskie, Edmund S., Maine. 
Nelson, Gaylord, WW. 
Neuberger, Maurine B., 
Oreg. 
Pastore, John O., R I 
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Pearson, James B., Kans... F 
Pell, Claiborne, 1 Prospect St. 
When 


Ribicoff, Abraham A., Conn 
Robertson, A. Willis, Va 
Russell, Richard B., Ga. 
Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass. 2320 Tracy Pl. 


Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, Margaret Chase 
(Mrs.), Maine. 
Sparkman, John, Aa 4928 Indian Lane 
Stennis, John, Miss 
Symington, Stuart, Moo 
Talmadge, Herman E., G 
Thurmond, Strom, S. C 
Tower, John G., Tez_..-..- 
Walters, Herbert S., Tenn 
Williams, Harrison A., Jr., 
NJ. o 
Williams, John J., Dei 
Yarborough, Ralph, Ter. 
Young, Milton R., N. Dak Quebec House So. 
Young, Stephen M., Ohio.. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Secretary for the Majority—Francis R. Valeo. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences 


Messrs. Anderson (chairman), 


3 Messrs. Case, Hickenlooper, 
Curtis, and Keating. 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. Ellender (chairman), 
Holland, Eastland, Talmadge, 
North Carolina, McCarthy, Mrs. Neuberger, 
Messrs. McGovern, Edmondson, Walters, 
Aiken, Young of North Dakota, Hickenlooper, 
Cooper, Boggs, and Mechem. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, Ellen- 
der, Hill, McClellan, Robertson, uson, 
Holland, Stennis, Pastore, Monroney, Bible, 
Byrd of West Virginia, McGee, Humphrey, 
Mansfield, Bartlett, Proxmire, Saltonstall, 
Young of North Dakota, Mundt, Mrs. Smith, 
Messrs. Kuchel, Hruska, Allott, Cotton, and 
Case. 


Committee on Armed Services 


Messrs. Russell (chairman), Stennis, Byrd 
lackson, 


Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs, Robertson (chairman), Sparkman, 
Douglas, Clark, Proxmire, Williams of New 
Jersey, Muskie, Long of Missouri, Mrs. Neu- 
berger, Messrs. McIntyre, Bennett, Tower, 
Javits, Simpson, and Dominick. 
Committee on Commerce 


Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Thurmond, Lausche, Yarborough, 
Engle, Bartlett, Hartke, McGee, Hart 
non, Cotton, Morton, Scott, 
Beall. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Hartke, 
McIntyre, Beall, Prouty, and Dominick. 


Committee on Finance 


Messrs. Byrd of Virginia (chairman), Long 
of Louisiana, Smathers, Anderson, Douglas, 
Gore, Talmadge, McCarthy, Hartke, Pul- 
bright, Ribicoff, Williams of Delaware, Carl- 
son, Bennett, Curtis, Morton, and Dirksen. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Sparkman, 
Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse, Long of Loui- 
siana, Gore, Lausche, Church, Symington, 
Dodd, Smathers, Hickenlooper, Aiken, Carl- 
son, Williams of Delaware, and Mundt. 


Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Ervin, Humphrey, Gruening, Muskie, Pell, 
McIntyre, Ribicoff, Brewster, Mundt, Curtis, 
Javits, Miller, and Pearson. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Jackson (chairman), Anderson, 
Bible, Church, Gruening, Moss, Burdick, 
Hayden, McGovern, Nelson, Walters, Kuchel, 
Allott, Jordan of Idaho, Simpson, Mechem, 
and Dominick. „ 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Eastland (chairman), Johnston, 
McClellan, Ervin, Dodd, Hart, Long of Mis- 
sourl, Kennedy, Bayh, Burdick, Dirksen, 
Hruska, Keating, Fong, and Scott. 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Hill (chairman), McNamara, Morse, 
Yarborough, Clark, Randolph, Williams of 
New Jersey, Pell, Kennedy, Metcalf, Gold- 
water, Javits, Prouty, Tower, and Jordan of 
Idaho. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Johnston (chairman), Monroney, 
Yarborough, Randolph, McGee, Brewster, 
Carlson, Fong, and Boggs. 

Committee on Publie Works 

Messrs, McNamara (chairman), Randolph, 
Young of Ohio, Muskie, Gruening, Moss, 
Metcalf, Jordan of North Carolina, Brewster, 
Inouye, Bayh, Nelson, Cooper, Fong, Boggs 
Miller, and Pearson. 

Committee on Rules and Administration 

Messrs. Jordan of North Carolina (chair- 
man), Hayden, Cannon, Pell, Clark, Byrd of 
West Virginia, Curtis, Cooper, and Scott. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 4852 
Hutchins Pl. 

= Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 

ve. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, of New York, 1677 31st St. 

Mr. Justice Brennan, of New Jersey, 3037 
Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Stewart, of Ohio, 5136 Palisade 
Lane. 

Mr. Justice White, of Colorado, 2209 Hamp- 
shire Rd., McLean, Va. 

Mr. Justice Goldberg, of Illinois, 2811 Albe- 
marie St. 

OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Clerk—John F, Davis, 4704 River Rd. 
Deputy Clerk—Edmund P. Cullinan, 4823 

Reservoir Rd 


Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 6004 Corbin Rd. 
Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 
Librarlan—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 


District of Columbia judicial circuit: Mr. 
Chief Justice Warren. District of Columbia. 


Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Brennan. 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Vir „West Virginia, 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Alabama, Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, ; 

Sixth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Stewart. 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice White. 
Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Guam, Hawaii. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice White. 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Utah, Wyoming. 


My Private War With Hoffa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 10, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the 
January 4-11. 1964, issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post carries an article written 
by a prominent fellow-Nebraskan and a 
good friend of mine, Mr. Tom Coffey. 

Many of my colleagues will remember 
Mr. Coffey as one of the “star witnesses” 
who in 1958 appeared before the Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field. Mr. Cof- 
fey’s article is appropriately titled My 
Private War With Hoffa" and details the 
outrageous treatment he received at the 
hands of the Teamsters boss and his 
henchmen. Although Mr. Coffey won the 
legal battles in his “private war,“ he was 
forced out of business. Mr. Coffey now 
is city manager of Sidney, Nebr. 

The testimony given our committee by 
Mr. Coffey was in large part responsible 
for tightening prohibitions against sec- 
ondary boycotts as a part of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act, signed into law in 
1959. 

With Teamsters Boss Hoffa now trying 
to further enhance his hold on a large 
and important segment of the Nation's 
transportation system through nation- 
wide contracts, I commend this article 
to the attention of my colleagues, and 
ask that it be made a part of my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

My Prrvare Wan Wrru Horra 
(By Tom Coffey) 

When I read these days about Jimmy 
Hoffa's drive to negotiate a nationwide truck- 
ing contract for his Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, I can't help thinking of my own 
war with Hoffa which lasted nearly 17 years. 
Jimmy has come a long way since I first 
met him. Not only ts he pressing to con- 
trol all trucking everywhere in the United 
States; he also wants $609 million in wages 
and benefits over the next 3 years for his 
1.5 million Teamsters—already the biggest, 
richest (assets of $1 billion) and most pow- 
erful union in the Nation, If Jimmy Hoffa 
gets his way, he could easily strangle the 
country with a nationwide strike. 

The stakes in my war with Hoffa, weren't 
that big, but they were everything I had. 
I'd started with a single, battered four- 
wheel International during the great depres- 
sion and I'd built a truckline that gave 35 
families a good living. I had 25 big red Cof- 
fey Transfer rigs rolling freight in and out 
of 90 Nebraska and Kansas towns, and our 
$100,000 payroll was the biggest thing in 
Alma, Nebr., my hometown. But we didn’t 
have a union, and I felt that if Hoffa came 
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after me, he could drive me to my knees 
with a contract I just couldn't afford. 

I was afraid for another reason. There 
were two bitter Teamster strikes in the Mid- 
west in the late 1930's and early 1940's, and 
I saw the shootings, bombings, and the head- 
busting. Isaw windshields knocked out 
with railroad spikes, and I knew what a 
tablespoonful of suger in the gas tank did 
to a truck engine. You didn't buck the 
Teamsters unless you were ready to risk 
everything. 

Then, one day in 1947, it came my turn 
under the muzzje. I had a load of butter 
tied up in Lincoln; the Teamsters refused 
to move it and so it sat there on a load- 
ing dock. My phone rang the next day and 
an official at Teamster headquarters in 
Omaha said, “Coffey, we're going to organize 
you.” A few days later Jimmy Hoffa came 
down from Detroit, and for 2 days we sat 
around a smoke-filled hotel room. 

I can see him now, sitting there with his 
coat off, his tie open, his shirt sleeves rolled 
back and his mouth going. He took time 
to impress me and my lawyer with how 
tough he was, describing his first days as 
an organizer when he battled cops, strike- 
breakers, and bosses. 

“I always gave as good as I got,” he said 
simply. 

He was obviously moving to consolidate 
Teamster strength, to build a power base in 
the Central States Conference (12 States) 
from which he would rise to the union presi- 
dency, then held by Dan Tobin. He'd sin- 
gled me out, I had heard, because I had the 
reputation of being an independent cuss, 
and if he could “scare Old Man Coffey into 
signing,” the other small operators might fall 
in line too. 

The “peddle trucker”—carrying freight 
door to door rather than from terminal to 
terminal—is especially vulnerable to labor 
trouble, because he works on a small profit 
margin and depends on volume to stay alive. 
Any interruption of his business cripples 
him while his competition grabs up his busi- 
ness. Added to this, peddle operators ship 
interstate through larger companies, the 
over-the-road outfits. This is called inter- 
lining.” When the Teamsters open war on a 
trucker, they often put out the word that 
he's in wrong with unlon people; his cargo 
is hot.“ Suddenly the other lines refuse to 
do business with him. This is the illegal 
secondary boycott. It’s also economic black- 
mall. 


“You know,” I said to Hoffa, the two of 
us started driving rigs and worked our way 
up. We're on opposite sides of the table 
now, but we both still want the same things 
for the industry.” 

His answer came like a crack between the 
eyes. There's no room for the small op- 
erator anymore,” he said. “One day the 
Teamsters will negotiate a nationwide con- 
tract with a committee of not more than 10 
big-line truckers.” 


The fear of being caught in this squeeze 
between the Teamsters and the big lines 
ruined my sleep. My trucks bounced from 
town to town servicing small businesses. 
My men were paid for an 8-hour day, but the 
Teamsters wanted a dual-scale contract with 
the peddle driver paid by the mile for driving 
and by the hour for unloading. Because we 
had no way of knowing how long a man 
would spend unloading, this would have 


made us vulnerable to padding and feather- 
bedding. 

Most of the big operators, who haul only 
from terminal to terminal in large cities, 
weren't affected by this provision, so they 
allowed the union to write it into the Cen- 
tral States contract, knowing full well what 
it would do to the little truckers like Coffey 
Transfer. 

I wanted no part of that contract, but I 
felt that Hoffa could wreck my company, one 
Way or another, if he wanted to. So, when 
he offered me a 3-year contract without the 
featherbedding clause, and that I 
could renegotiate it when it expired, I signed. 
I thought my labor troubles were over, 

I learned better—and learned how Jimmy 
Hoffa keeps his word—when our contract ran 
out 3 years later, Teamster headquarters told 
me: “Hoffa isn't happy. He says we're gain- 
ing nothing with your contract.” I was 
given an ultimatum: Sign the regular Cen- 
tral States contract, and pay for feather- 
bedding, or get ready for a strike. My 
answer was to send back the union cards 
belonging to my men. 

For the next few weeks I drove to work 
each morning half to find pickets, 
meaning that I'd been hit with a phony 
strike. But the threat passed. I heard 
through the grapevine that Hoffa was too 
busy for “small potatoes.” 

It was 5 years before we heard from the 
Teamsters again, and my men were just as 
pleased to be nonunion. They were inde- 
pendent types, mostly from farm back- 


us served together on the school board and 
the town council. Where I could, I tried to 
make life easier for them. If they needed 
a downpayment on a house, if there was 


crease in freight rates, all the employees re- 
cevied pay increases. 

In those 5 years our volume increased each 
year, and I found time to serve on the Gov- 
ernor's highway advisory committee, to be- 
come mayor of Alma, and to spend a term 
in the State legislature as a senator. 

Then, in the spring of 1955, smooth- 
talking Teamster organizers driving good- 
looking cars came around, and I knew the 


enging them to 
bring me pledge cards with a bona fide sig- 
nature of each man they claimed to repre- 
sent. Toward the end of August, three 
Teamsters officers came to my office with 
seven cards. In addition to other em- 
ployees, I had 22 drivers working in Alma, 
Omaha, Lincoln, and Holdredge, but they had 
pledges only from 1 man in Lincoln, 4 in 
Omaha, and 2 in Alma—both of whom denied 
signing the cards. 

I pointed out that under the law they must 
have signatures from 51 percent of the men 
before they could claim to speak for them and 
demand a contract. 

“We're organizing from the top down,” one 
of them said. “We don't have time to fool 
with the little companies.” 

- Now I got mad. “If you push me, I'll 
demand a consent election with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board.” 
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They laughed at me. Weill strangle your 
operation before you ever get an election,” 
they said. “We'll throw up a picket line, and 
you'll be broke before a single vote is 
counted.” 

I said I'd take my chances, and that simply 
and finally ended our meeting. 

One morning a few days later I reached 
the office and found a fire-red Cadillac con- 
vertible parked on the street. A blubbery 
pug, weighing more than 300 pounds, was 
waiting inside. He said his name was Bar- 
ney Baker, that he was in charge of Teamster 
organizing in the State and then he told me, 
in rich Brooklynese, “I’m holding a meeting 
of your men on the dock at 10 a.m,” 

Ten o'clock was one of our busiest times, 
an hour when we'd be fighting to get out 
freight orders. Not on my time you're not 
holding any meetings,” I said. “Why don't 
you just leave?” 

I took him by the arm and though I'm 
6-feet-2 and 225 pounds, I felt stunted 
alongside him. To my surprise, he left 
without a word of z 

“Don’t you know who that was?” my 
brother Glen asked me later. “Barney Baker 
is Hoffa's No. 1 labor goon. You're lucky he 
didn't break up the office.” 

Baker, I learned, was a former prizefighter 
and longshoreman, an ex-convict who began 
a notorious career as a union troublemaker 
in New York in the 1930's. He became 
known as a specialist in stink-bomb throw- 
ing, was shot and wounded in a gang war 
in 1936, and later left town in a rush after 
a longshore hiring boss was murdered. 
When Robert F. Kennedy was chief counsel 
to the Senate Rackets Committee, he sum- 
med up Barney Baker by saying his presence 
in a meeting was sufficient to squelch oppo- 
sition to whatever Hoffa f 

My brother explained that Baker recently 
had been doing Teamster dirty work in Kan- 
sas City and Wichita and now was head- 
quartered in Omaha. We knew we'd better 
be careful. 

The morning of September 22, 1955, Glen, 
who ran our Omaha office, found three of the 
seven men who worked there picketing out- 
side. I immediately fired the men as ille- 
gal strikers and hired others, and we kept 
the trucks rolling. There were no pickets at 
Alma, Lincoln, or Holdrege—only at Omaha— 
but the union claimed to have an “imaginary 
picket line” around all our operations. 

Within 3 days, imported labor goons ap- 
peared and began their campaign of harass- 
ment, obviously intended to scare us into 
signing their contract. There were six and 
sometimes eight of them, and they sat in 
cars parked around the Omaha terminal. 
They often blocked the driveway. Then in 
full view of the passing trafic they would 
clean their shotguns. When they were ques- 
tioned, they said it was hunting season and 
they were getting ready to do some shoot- 
ing. If one of our trucks pulled away, they'd 
follow. If it stopped to pick up or unload 
freight, they would picket the terminal. 
None of this did our business any good. 

Beefy Barney Baker was directing this 
crew. He told the newspapers the Teamsters 
were striking for recognition, boasted that 
the Teamsters had a $36 million strike fund 
and claimed, “We're waging a clean fight.” 

The second week of the strike marked the 
start of the violence. We had tires punc- 
tured with ice picks then. We had wiring 
torn out of motors. We had air hoses wadded 
with paper so brakes would fail. We had 
threatening phone calls to drivers’ wives. 
Calls like, “If you want your Johnny to get 
home from that junior high school at 3:30 
today, you better tell your old man to stop 
driving for Coffey.” 

Trucking is a 24-hour business, and I al- 
ways kept a phone alongside the bed. Calls 
in the middle of the night had never 
bothered me, but the ones I got now were 
different. The phone would ring, I'd pick 
it up and there would be no one on it. Then 
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I'd lie awake in the darkness and think 
about what was going on in other areas. I 
read of fires and dynamitings in Texas. In 
Tennessee, a trucker was shot at 20 times. 
A terminal was raided in Ohio, and $4,000 
worth of truck tires were slashed. 

I spent protest telegrams to the Governor 
and mayor of Omaha, demanding protection. 
All I got from this was a little sympathy 
and a few paragraphs in the Omaha papers. 
A police official admitted to me, “What the 
Teamsters are doing to you, they could do 
to any business in Nebraska, and we couldn't 
stop them,” 

One night my wife and I were sitting home 
watching television with the two youngest 
of our three daughters when there was a 
loud noise, like a rock (or a bomb?) hitting 
against the front porch, I turned out the 
lights and rushed the women to the back of 
the house. I turned on our yard lights and 
waited. I heard nothing but the sounds of 
the night, and then I felt like a fool. Maybe 
it was just some kids being funny, but you 
can't be sure when you're fighting a labor 
war. 

Another time one of my Alma drivers 
had a railroad spike thrown at him from a 
speeding car. It struck the trailer over the 
cab, scarring the sheet steel. 

“If it hit the windshield,” the driver said, 
pointing at the imprint, “no telling what 
would have happened.” 

Early in October the Teamsters threw up 
a secondary boycott, and overnight the other 
truckers stopped giving us freight. Our 
truck would pull up to a warehouse, but 
there wouldn't be any load for it. A ship- 
ping clerk told one of my men, As far as 
Im concerned, you Coffey fellows are not 
in business.” 

When I called these truckers, most of 
whom were old friends and had done busi- 
ness with me 20 or more years, I got the 
same excuses. “Sorry, Tom. I don't dare go 
along with you. You know how it is; they'll 
strike me in Chicago or Kansas City if I 
interline with you.” 

This was hard to take from old friends, 
but they were right In their estimation of 
how hot the Teamsters were ready to make 
it for those few who remained loyal to us. 
One of my closest friends in the industry, 
Ralph Darling, conscientiously tried to give 
us business until the Teamsters closed down 
the Darling Transfer Terminal in Kansas 
City, claiming there was an “unsettled 
grievance” there. The terminal manager 
then had to call Teamster headquarters in 
Detroit and promise not to ship with Coffey. 

When I complained to Barney Baker that 
the boycott was illegal, he snarled, That's 
too damn bad. Wars are started illegally 
too. My orders are you're to sign a contract.” 
I told him to go to hell. 

Within 2 weeks of the boycott, our inter- 
line business dropped to zero. I began to 
see friends turn into enemies. I couldn't 
sleep. I lost 25 pounds; and my hair, which 
had gray flecks, turned white. 

My family, of course, shared my suffering. 
Marilyn, our second oldest daughter, who was 
away at college and home only weekends, 
wrote me a letter which I wouldn't trade 
for all the money in the Teamster treasury. 

“When we were little kids,“ she wrote, 
“and something went wrong, a zipper got 
stuck, a doll was broken, we'd always come 
running to you to patch things up. ‘Daddy 
fix’ became sort of a motto around the house. 
I saw you this weekend really worried, and 
for the first time I realized this fight might 
be a losing one, that perhaps Daddy couldn't 
fix and that you might have to throw away 
a lifetime's work because of one bad spot. 
I'm glad you're not the sort of person who, 
when trouble comes along, takes the easiest 
way out. I want you to know how terribly 
proud of you I am.” 

When the pickets first appeared, I asked 
my lawyer to petition for an con- 
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sent election. The Teamsters opposed our 
application and began legal delaying tac- 
tics. We also brought charges against the 
local before the NLRB, citing the secondary 
boycott, a violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
On the same grounds, we asked the US. 
district court to issue a temporary injunc- 
tion. 

White the court was considering its deci- 
sion, the labor board made an investigation 
and then filed secondary-boycott charges 
against the Teamsters. Then, on January 
24, 4 months after we were struck, an elec- 
tion was finally held among the seven men 
in our Omaha office. Before the election, the 
union complained that we had electioneered 
unfairly by threatening to fire the men if 
they voted for a union, The NLRB found us 
innocent, but, by challenging the board's 
decision now, the Teamsters prevented the 
votes from being counted. Under the regu- 
lations, an election cannot .be completed 
where there is a pending complaint, 

These were long, hard days. I was con- 
stantly on the road between Alma and 
Omaha, 242 miles apart, and when I wasn't 
behind the wheel or taking care of trouble 
in one of our shops, I was in court. My 
legal fees ran between $500 and $700 a 
month, but we didn’t seem to be getting any- 
where. The Teamsters could stall another 
month or two, my lawyer said. The advice 
I heard was, “Give up the business; you can 
make a living.” 

But I was 49 years old, and I had been 
in trucking almost my whole life. We had 
been a big family of six boys growing up 
on a half section of land—1 mile long, a half 
mile acrost—near the Nebraska-Kansas bor- 
der. I worked my way through Hastings 
College and I became a trucker in March 
1929, when some neighbors hired me to haul 
their corn and livestock to market, After 
that I just kept going, picking up little jobs. 

What it had taken me 27 years to build, 
the Teamsters were destroying in a matter 
of months. By the end of February I was 
desperate. My cash was gone, my credit 
had been cut almost in half, and so much 
bitterness had been stirred up I wasn't sure 
we could ever get back all our old customers. 
We might have worked something out with 
the Nebraska Teamsters, if Hoffa had let us 
alone. 

You couldn't talk to that Barney Baker, 
though. He had my brother so blind mad 
and fuming that Glen was riding around 
with a shotgun on the front seat and a pistol 
in his glove compartment. He'd trail our 
trucks out of town at night, and he swore 
that if he caught the Teamsters at some- 
thing, he'd shoot. I knew that he really 
meant it, This helped me make up my mind. 

The last week in February I called the men 
together in Alma, and the sound of my voice 
was all the noise there was in that room. 
They sat on desks or stood there quietly, 
shifting from one foot to the other. I don't 
remember much of what I said, except I told 
them we had decided to sell out and would 
see to it they all got jobs. I'm glad to say 
they all did. 

On March 1, 1956, I announced publicly 
that we were liquidating. Two years be- 
fore this I had been offered $88,000, for the 
business. I wound up selling everything 
piecemeal for 830,000 cash. 

We were out of business a full month when 
the NLRB announced that we had beat hell 
out of the Teamsters in the election, win- 
ning 4-0—the other three votes were dis- 
allowed. On top of this, the labor board 
found the union guilty of causing the second- 
ary boycott. But these were hollow victories. 

Hoffa's Teamsters had caused damage that 
no legal judgments could repair—and not 
only to Coffey Transfer. When our trucks 
stopped rolling across Nebraska, a handful 
of little towns were left without a daily 
freight service, and at least one country doc- 
tor was without necessary drugs and medi- 
cines on a day-to-day basis. 
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The day we shut our doors the population 
of Alma was 1,750. All but three of the fam- 
ilies who worked for Coffey Transfer have 
since moved away to look for other jobs, and 
the population is down to 1,343. When we 
went under, the effect in Alma was almost 
the same as if General Motors had closed in 
Detroit. 

I'm not nearly as bitter now as I was then. 
I have a good job as city manager of Sidney, 
Nebr., and there have been other consola- 
tions. In 1961, Barney Baker was sentenced 
to 2 years in jail for extortion, and about a 
Year ago I won a final victory over Hoffa. 
Another Nebraska trucker and I had sued 
for treble damages under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, and we settled out of court for 
$61,200 on January 17, 1963. I was glad to 
settle, to be finally rid of the Teamsters after 
nearly 8 years. 

Organized labor has done a lot of good for 
the working man. I have three brothers who 
are steelworkers and good union men. They, 
and millions of others, are the beneficiaries 
of labor's progress. But Hoffa and some of 
those he surrounds himself with, the ones 
who believe the end justifies the means, are 
wrong for labor and bad for the country. 


Call to Excellence in Leadership 
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or 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
of this week the Ripon Society, a group 
of outstanding young men in the Cam- 
bridge-Boston, Mass., area addressed a 
call to excellence in leadership to Repub- 
lican leaders throughout the country. It 
is a thoughtful statement of our political 
Situation—idealistic yet practical in its 
approach to the vast number of problems 
facing us today. It calls upon us to pro- 
vide an effective moderate point of view 
in developing a strategy for an assault 
on the domestic and global issues at stake 
today. I commend it to my colleagues 
and urge them to read it carefully. 

This statement is the product of the 
thoughtful discussion and study by the 
Ripon Society for many months. It is 
offered in the spirit of constructive ef- 
fort to build a Republican Party which 
will be equipped to lead the Nation in the 
years ahead and reflect credit upon our 
two-party system. 

Under unanimous consent, I submit 
the statement for printing in the body of 
the Recor: 

A CALL TO EXCELLENCE IN LEADERSHIP—AN 
OPEN LETTER TO THE New GENERATION OF 
REPUBLICANS 

(From the members of the Ripon Society, 

Cambridge, Mass.) 

For a moment a great Republic stood still. 
Everywhere men reacted first in disbelief 
and horror, then in anger and shame, and 
then in more measured thought and silence. 
7 President is dead. A nation is in mourn- 

g. 

History provides us with few such occasions 
to pause and reflect upon the state of our 
Society and the course of its politics. While 
We yet sorrow, so must we seize this moment 
before our thoughts slip away to be lost 
in the noise of life as usual, 

It is in this context that we have chosen 
to speak. We speak as a group of young 
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Republicans to that generation which must 
bear the responsibility for guiding our party 
and our country over the decades. 
We speak for a point of view in the Republi- 
can Party that has too long been silent. 

The Republican Party in 1964 faces not 
only an election but a decision. Shall it 
become an effective instrument to lead this 
Nation in the remainder of the 20th century? 
Shall it emerge from the current flux of 
American politics as the new majority party? 
Or shall it leave the Government of the 
Nation to a party born in the 1930's and 
without a leader capable of transforming 
its disparate elements to meet the challenge 
of a radically new environment? We are 
convinced that the choices the Republican 
Party makes this year will have an incalcu- 
lable effect on the destiny of our Nation. 

We should like to approach this decision 
from three aspects—the strategy for achiev- 
ing a new Republican consensus, the nature 
of a Republican philosophy appropriate to 
our times, and the qualities of excellence re- 
quired in our leadership. 

TOWARD A NEW REPUBLICAN CONSENSUS 


Election results in 1960 and 1962 indicate 
that there is no clear political consensus in 
the country. We are perhaps at one of those 
points in our political history when a new 
majority is about to emerge. 

American politics has been by and large 
one-party politics, A single party has been 
dominant for considerable periods in our 
past history—the party of Thomas Jefferson, 
the party of Abraham Lincoln, and most re- 
cently the party of Franklin Roosevelt. Each 
of these great parties emerged during a 
period of revolution in political ideas and 
was based upon a new majority consensus. 

The Roosevelt coalition of the 1930's is 
still the majority party in this country. It 
continues to control both Houses of Congress 
and the majority of State Governorships. 
Yet its loyalties are fading, its base is eroding, 
and its d. has been exhausted. 
F. D. R. forged his great coalition of the urban 
minorities, trade unions, liberal intellec- 
tuals, farmers, and the Democratic South on 
a program to meet the economic distress of 
the depression years. “Accordingly, the 
Democratic Party of today looks back to 1932 
and 1936 and has never quite been able to 

the dialog of domestic politics from 
that period. In a real sense the Democratic 
coalition of the 1930's, dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of its economic and social gains 
since the great depression has become the 
standpat conservative party of today. 


John F. Kennedy was attempting to rebuild 
the Roosevelt coalition—to infuse it with the 
idealism of a new generation that found the 
political issues of the depression years in- 
creasingly irrelevant. He was seeking to lift 
the Democratic Party to a broader interna- 
tional concern. If, as appeared likely, he had 
faced the exponent of a virulent Republican 
conservatism in 1964, he might well have 
bulit a majority that would have assured 
the renewed dominance of the Democratic 
Party. 

But fate deprived him of that opportun- 
ity—and fate also delivered control of his 
party to a leader far closer to the era of 
Roosevelt than to his own. Lyndon Johnson, 
it can safely be predicted, will try to put 
Roosevelt's coalition back together once 
again. But if he succeeds, will he be able 
to educate and transform his party and Na- 
tion to the tasks of the future? Trained as 
an apprentice of the New Deal; representing 
the southern wing of his party with its de- 
cidediy regional orientation; inclined by 
temperament to national rather than inter- 
national concerns; will be not be a “prisoner 
of the past?” While the Nation may admire 
his knowledge of and ability to manipulate 
political power, Lyndon Johnson is not likely 
to fire the hearts and minds of Americans. 
His, at best, would be an administration of 
continuity. 
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If the Democratic Party, bound to the 
cliches and fears of past history, is incapable 
of providing the forward-looking leadership 
this country needs, the Republican Party 
must. There are at least two courses open 
to the party—the strategy of the right and 
the strategy of the center. We feel strongly 
that the center strategy is the only respon- 
sible choice the party can take. 

The strategy of the right is a strategy for 
consolidating a minority position. It is per- 
haps best described as an effort to build a 
coalition of all who are opposed to some- 
thing. As an anti“ movement it is not sur- 
prising that it has been singularly devoid of 
positive programs for political action. The 
size and enthusiasm of the conservative 
movement should not be discounted, how- 
ever. It represents a major discontent with 
the current state of our politics, and, prop- 
erly channeled, it could serve as a powerful 
constructive force. But the fact remains 
that the strategy of the right, based as it is 
on a platform of negativism, can provide 
neither the Republican party an effective 
majority nor the American people responsible 
leadership. 

The strategy of the right should be re- 
jected for another basic reason. It is poten- 
tially divisive. Just as Disraeli warned the 
British Conservative party a century ago of 
the dangers of the two Englands, so would 
we speak out against a party realinement of 
the small States of the West and South 
against-the urban centers of America—or 
any similar realinement that would pit 
American against American on the basis of 
distrust or suspicion. We must purge our 
politics of that rancor, violence, and ex- 
tremism that would divide us. In the spirit 
of Lincoln, we must emphasize those goals 
and ideals which we hold in common as a 

le: 

“With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
Nation's wounds; * * to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all nations.” 

We believe that the future of our party 
lies not in extremism, but in moderation. 
We believe that a moderate course of progres- 
sive Republicanism can be justified both in 
terms of strategy and philosophy. The mod- 
erate course offers the Republican Party the 
best chance to build a durable majority po- 
sition in American politics. This is the di- 
rection the party must take if it is to win 
the confidence of the “new Americans” who 
are not at home in the politics of another 
generation: the new middle classes of the 
suburbs of the North and West—who have 
left the Democratic cities but have not yet 
found a home in the Republican Party; the 
young college graduates and professional 
men and women of our great university cen- 
ters—more concerned with opportunity than 
security; the moderates of the new South— 
who represent the hope for peaceful racial 
adjustment and who are insulted by a racist 
appeal more fitting another generation. 
These and others like them hold the key to 
the future of our politics. 

Since 1960 John F. Kennedy had moved 
with shrewd political understanding to pre- 
empt the political center. Republican mod- 
erates for the most part remained silent. By 
1964 the Republican Party, perhaps with a 
Presidential nominee from the conservative 
right, would have had great difficulty in re- 
claiming the center. Now the very transfer 
of power means that the center is once 
again contestable. We believe that the Re- 
publican Party should accept the challenge 
to fight for the middle ground of American 
politics. The future lies here. The party 
that will not acknowledge this political fact 
of life and courageously enter the contest 
for power does not merit and cannot possibly 
win the majority support of the American 
people. 
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Must the Republican Party then adopt 
Kennedy-new frontier programs to compete 
for the center? No. Such a course would be 
wrong and it would smack so obviously of 
“political opportunism” as to Insure its de- 
feat. The Republican appeal should be 
rooted in a moderate Republican philosophy 
and should call forth the best leadership and 
vision the party can produce from its rich 
history and current strengths. As Republi- 
cans, we must prove to the American people 
that our party, unbeholden to the hostages 
of a faded past, is a more flexible instrument 
for the governing of this great Nation and 
for the realization of the noble American 
aspirations of human dignity and peace with 
honor. What then are the dimensions of a 

moderate yet dynamic Republican approach 
that can galvanize the elements of a new 
Republican consensus? 

TOWARDS A MATURE REPUBLICAN PHILOSOPHY 

A Republican philosophy capable of cap- 
turing the imagination of the American 
people must have at least three attributes. 
It must be oriented toward the solution of 
the major problems of our era—it must be 
pragmatic in emphasis. It must also be mod- 
erate in its methods—concerned more with 
the complexities of the means toward a solu- 
tion than with a simplistic view of the ends. 
And finally, it must marry these attributes 
of pragmatism and moderation with a pas- 
sion to get on with the tasks at hand. 

Our philosophy must. be oriented toward 
the solution of problems. The image of 
negativism that has too frequently been at- 
tached to our party must be dispelled. The 
new generation in American politics is look- 
ing for a party that is able to grasp the real- 
ities of its world, that exhibits a sensitivity 
to the problems that are its concern. This 
means that the first task of the Republican 
Party is to recognize and to begin devising 
approaches to the · problems of the last half 
of the 20th century. We note only the most 
salient of domestic problems; the legitimate 
aspirations of the Negro in the northern 
cities, as well as in the South; the human 
adjustments to the process of automation in 
industry and in business; the phenomenon 
of the megalopolis with the attendant prob- 
lems in housing, transportation, and com- 
munity services; the emphasis of quality in 
our educational system, our health services, 
and our cultural services in general. 

The Democratic Party will have solutions 
or purported solutions to all these domestic 
problems. But does it have the imagination 
demanded by the new world we face? Or will 
its answers merely be retreads of the New 
Deal, more of the same, more indiscriminate 
massive Federal spending, more Government 

cipation in the economic and social life 
of the Nation and individual? 

The greatest mistake would be for the 
Republican Party to turn its back on these 
problems. Without this beginning we cannot 
utilize the strengths of our free enterprise 
system, of the individual initiative that has 
characterized our citizenry, of the infinite 
variety of our private institutions, the poten- 
tial strengths of our several levels of gov- 
ernment. If we fail here, just as if we fall 
to contest the center, the battle will go to 
the Democrats by default. 

If our times demand new vision and new 
solutions on the domestic scene, how much 
greater is the need on the international front. 
The greatest challenge this Nation will face 
in 1965, 1970, and 1975, will most likely be 
decisions in its foreign policy. Merely to 
continue our foreign policy will not be 
enough. The American President must now 
serve as the first statesman of the world. 
America must assume the responsibilities 
commensurate with its power. 

We must have the creative imagination 
and political sophistication to shape our 
policies to meet constantly changing distri- 
butions of power. At the same time we must 
bave the perspective to give our foreign pol- 
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ley a direction that will meet the test of 
decades. We must get on with the para- 
mount task of forging a new relationship 
with Europe. This will involve a new and 
more realistic approach to the question of 
nuclear sharing. The problems of the alli- 
ance—political, military, and economic—will 
demand the finest qualities of statesmanship, 
of political engineering, of shrewd bargaining 
and compromise of which we are capable as 
a people, In our relationships with the Com- 
munist nations we must be sensitive to the 
diffusion of power within the bloc and the 
opportunities and dangers this affords. We 
must recognize and develop those areas of 
common interest such as arms contro] meas- 
ures to reduce the chances of war by miscal- 
culation or accident. At the same time we 
must check Communist aggression in what- 
ever form it takes. We must develop a strat- 
egy for economic, technical, and military 
assistance that both merits the support of 
the American people and fulfills our commit- 
ments and responsibilities as leader of the 
free world. 

Vision is a recognition of problems; it is a 
function of leadership. The Republican 
Party has produced a proud lineage of prag- 
matic statesmen since Lincoln. It is our 
hope that once again it will provide the 
leadership to meet the occasion. 

While our philosophy and our program 
must be pragmatic, so must it be moderate. 
Simply to define the problems is not to solve 

them. The moderate recognizes that there 
are a variety of means available to him, but 
that there are no simple unambiguous ends. 
He recognizes hundreds of desirable social 
goals where the extremist may see only a few. 
The moderate realizes that ends not only 
compete with one another, but that they are 
inextricably related to the means adopted for 
their pursuit. Thus he will most likely set 
a proximate goal. While working for limited 
realizable objectives he will be especially 
concerned with the means, the environment 
in which the goals are achieved. The mod- 
erate chooses the center—the middle road— 
not because it is halfway between left and 
right. He is more than a nonextremist. 
He takes this course since it offers him the 
greatest possibility for constructive achieve- 
ment. 

In contrast, the extremist rejects the com- 
plexity of the moderate’s world. His is a 
state of mind that insists on dividing reality 
into two antithetical halves. The gray is re- 
solved into black and white. Men are either 
good or evil. Policies are either Communist 
or anti-Communist. It is understandable 
that the incredible complexity and mounting 
frustrations of our world will cause men to 
seek one right answer—the simple solution. 
The moderate cries out that such solutions 
do not exist, but his would appear to be a 
thankless task. Who will reward him for 
telling them their dreams can never be? It 
is not surprising that the doctrinaire has al- 
‘ways reserved his greatest scorn for the prag- 
matist and not for his opposite number. The 
moderate poses the greatest danger to the 
extremist because he holds the truth that 
there is no truth. 

Moderation is not a full-blown phi- 
losophy proclaiming the answers to all our 
problems. It is, rather, a point of view, a 
plea for political sophistication, for a cer- 
tain skepticism to total solutions. The mod- 
erate has the audacity to be adaptable, to 
seek the limited solution most appropriate 
to the needs of his nation, its institutions, 
and its people. The Republican moderate 
approaches these problems from a more con- 
servative perspective, the Democratic mod- 
erate from a more liberal one. The fact that 
we may meet on common ground is not me- 
tooism.” It is time to put away the tired old 
notion that to be real Republicans we must 
be as different as possible from our oppo- 
nents. There is no more sense in that view 
than in the idea that we must be for isola- 
tionism, prohibition, or free love because our 
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opponents are not. It is time we examined 
the merits of a solution in iteelf rather than 
set our policy simply in terms of the position 
the Democratic Party may have taken. We 
would do well to hear Paul's injunction to 
the Philippians: Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are 
just ° * + if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things.” 
Today we feel that the Republican Party 
must once again affirm its great tradition of 
pragmatism blended with political responsi- 
bility, But can the moderate produce the 
image of conviction and dedication that has 
been so much a part of the attraction of 
extremists throughout history? Is the flam- 
ing moderate just a joke, or is he a viable 
political actor? Can we be emotional about 
a politics so pluralistic, so relative, so Um- 
ited in its range of available maneuver? 
Perhaps we share the too abundant enthus!- 
asm of youth but we feel that we not only 
can—we must. We must show our world 
that our emotion can be aroused by a pur- 
pose more noble and a challenge more uni- 
versal than the cries of an irresponsible ex- 
tremism. Tem with an honest uncer- 
tainty we must be ever willing to enter upon 
yet another crusade. We must learn to be as 
excited about openmindedness as we once 
were about final answers, as dedicated to 
partial solutions as we have been to pan- 
aceas. We must engage life as we find it, 
boldly and courageously, with the conviction 
that if we and reason endure we shall surely 
succeed—and with the knowledge that the 
greatest sin is not to have fought at all. 


TOWARD EXCELLENCE IN REPUBLICAN LEADERSHIP 


The assassination of John F. Kennedy has 
put the Republican Party in the position of 
fighting the election of 1968 in 1964. It has 
required that the party define not only a new 
strategy and a positive program but that it 
choose the men who are to lead it in these 
great tasks. The party must now find these 
men; men who can forge a new national 
party; men who can renew the great progres- 
sive Republican tradition; men who possess 
the qualities of excellence that we should 
be the first to see as the Kennedy legacy. 

It is still too early to take the full measure 
of our late President. As Republicans we 
have disagreed and still disagree with many 
of the programs of his New Frontier. As 
members of the responsible opposition we 
have been critical of his administration's 
performance. But as Americans and as mem- 
bers of a generation still younger than his, 
there was something in John F. Kennedy 
that we admired. It would be petty indeed 
to deny this, dishonest to deny that we look 
for no lesser qualities in the future leader- 
ship of our own party. 

John F. Kennedy brought to the Presidency 
& perspective of the years ahead. His vision 
of America and its role in the world was not 
simply the product of youth, of that “new 
generation of Americans“ to whom the torch 
had been passed. It was derived from those 
qualities of mind and spirit that comprise 
his legacy to us: his sense of imagination and 
inquisitiveness, his subtle and keen intel- 
ligence, his awareness of the ultimate judg- 
ment of history, his courage to affirm life, 
his love for the art of politics, his respect for 
excellence. Robert Frost had spoken of his 
era as an age of poetry and power. He 
brought to the Presidency a style and a zest 
that challenged the idealism and won the en- 
thusiasm of our generation. 

Republicans protested with candor that 
there was too much style and not enough 
substance to his policies. Now, fate has 
denied us a full answer. The merits of the 
man and his leadership will be debated long 
beyond the coming campaign; but there are 
lessons in his life and death that we cannot 
completely escape. We have witnessed a 
change in the mood of American politics. 
After Kennedy there can be no turning back 
to the old conceptions of America. There 
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dan be no turning away from the expecta- 
tions of greatness that he succeeded in im- 
Parting to our vision. 

To all thinking Republicans the meaning 
of November 22 should be clear. The Re- 
Publican Party now has a challenge to seek 
in its future leadership those qualities of 
Vision, intellectual force, humaneness and 
courage that Americans saw and admired 
in John F. Kennedy, not in a specious effort 
to fall heir to his mantle, but because our 
times demand no lesser greatness. Our party 
should make the call to excelence in leader- 
ship virtually the center of its campaign 
Platform for 1964. The Republican Party 
should call America's finest young leaders 
into the political arena. It should advance 
Its talented younger leadership now to posi- 
tions of responsibility within the national 
Republican Party and the Congress. Great 
government requires great men in govern- 
ment, In a complex age, when truth is rela- 
tive and total solotions elusive we can do 
no more than pledge the very best qualities 
of mind and soul to the endless battle for 
human dignity. And we dare to no less at 
every level of social activity, from the Presi- 
dency to the town selectman. As Republi- 
Cans, we feel confident that Americans 
everywhere will Join such an appeal. 

We issue this call to excellence in leader- 
ship with the full realization that there is 
Much essential work yet to be done before 
the November elections: the selection of the 
Candidates, the building of a record in the 
88th Congress, the shaping of the party 
Platform, the planning of strategy for the 
campaign. We have not nor do we pretend 
to spell out a specific course of action. We 
fear, however, that these efforts will fail un- 
less the party is motivated and directed by 
the broader and deeper concerns we have 
Voiced. Without this vision and sense of 
Purpose, the Republican Party will most 
Certainly fail in the broadest sense of pro- 
Viding America the responsible leadership 
it needs. 

The moderates of the Republican Party 
have too long been silent. None of us can 
shirk the responsibility for our past lethargy. 
All of us must now respond to the need for 
forceful leadership. The moderate progres- 
Sive elements of the Republican Party must 
Strive to change the tone and the content of 
American political debate. The continued 
silence of those who should now seek to lead 
Geserves our party and Nation alike. The 
Question has often been asked, Where does 
one find fiery moderates?” Recent events 
show only too clearly how much we need 
Such men. If we cannot find them, let us 
become them. 


Some Thoughts on Aviation 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, American 
aviation is the best in the whole world. 
This is the message by a man who 
knows—our former colleague now a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Honorable Chan Gurney. 7 

I invite the attention of my colleagues, 
as well as other readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, to a speech recently de- 
livered by Mr. Gurney and entitled 
“Some Thoughts on Aviation.” I ask 
unanimous consent to have his speech 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. CHAN GURNEY, 
Crvm. AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF 
S. Dak., NOVEMBER 20, 
THOUGHTS ON AVIATION" 


It is a pleasure to be with you this eve- 
ning, on the occasion of your annual meet- 
ing. My talk is intended to give you some 
idea as to my personal plans for the next 
few years, and then to give you some 
thoughts I have accumulated in the dozen 
years I have been a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, possibly colored by my pre- 
vious Washington assignment which you 
gaye me as your representative in the US. 
Senate for my first dozen years away from 
our State 

Taking it all in all, my present final 6- 
year term in aviation is continuing through 
the calendar year 1964 because of my ap- 


MEMBER, 
BEFORE THE 
Sroux FALLS, 
1963—" SOME 


~pointment by President Dwight D. Eisen- 


hower on December 9, 1958. At the end of 
that time I will have had more than 25 years 
in Washington, and that is long enough for 
this South Dakotan to be away from home. 
To this Mrs. Gurney says amen. We will 
move back to Yankton in the fall of 1964. 
This is a definite arrangement I have prom- 
ised my good wife, so that is final. 

I want to be out where the West begins 
because I have a great desire to hear the 
coyotes howl again, and I think Yankton 
is the place to be because one can take a 
sleeping bag and go into the Devil's Nest 
country across the new lake behind the dam 
at Yankton and hear the coyotes almost any 
night. Up here at Sioux Falls, where the 
population has increased tremendously— 
more than double since I lived here—you 
have new streets, new subdivisions, new 
manufacturing, new everything, including 
interstate highways and what have you, Iam 
sure that you have to go farther west be- 
cause you have no chance of hearing a 
coyote howl in this our biggest South Da- 
kota city—and how wonderful it is. 

Tonight my talk will be on the progress of 
aviation and the relationship of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to this dynamic industry. 

I expect many in this audience do not have 
a clear understanding as to the functions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board and have not 
had time to differentiate our functions from 
the job the Federal Aviation Agency has to 
do. First, the CAB, meaning Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, is a small agency of few more 
than 800 people, contrasted with the FAA 
which has almost 40,000, We call the CAB 
a quasi-judicial agency, for although we do 
have many executive powers, decisions arc 
arrived at through the judicial process as 
outlined in the Administrative Procedure 
Act, That act gives litigants certain speci- 
fied procedural rights between the time orig- 
inal petitions are filed and a final decision 
of the Board. Each litigant has a fair chance 
to present evidence, appear in a public hear- 
ing before an examiner, file briefs, the right 
to present argument to the Board, and to 
receive a final Judgment of the Board as is 
done in court procedure—even to the ex- 
tent of filing petitions for reconsideration 
and appealing to the U.S. courts any decision 
that a petitioner contends is unfair or unjust 
or in violation of existing law. 

The CAB, among many other duties, sets 
the rates that passengers pay for their 
tickets, after a filing by the airline, and the 
same on any cargo they ship, and sets the 
rate the Post Office must pay to the airlines 
for carrying the mail, We also set up the 
transportation network of the certificated 
airlines, designate which communities they 
may serve, and see to it that they give ade- 
quate service to these cities and towns. It 
is also our responsibility to investigate all 
aircraft accidents to determine whether there 
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are any deficiencies in the airplane or in its 
operation, which may give us a lead on how 
to increase safety of flying in any way. Al- 
though I would like to give more time to this, 
our No. 1 responsibility—safety in the air, 
I must pass it over by just stated that we 
do count it our No. 1 responsibility. That 
job has been very well done, for since 1940 
the Board has been able to come up with the 
probable cause of more than 94 percent of all 
US. air carrier accidents, and in somewhat 
more than half of these corrective action has 
been taken so that United States scheduled 
airline accident fatalities for more than 10 
years have been less than 1 fatality in 100 
million passenger miles. This is in face of 
the fact that there are almost 2,000 aircraft 
in scheduled operation. For our interna- 
tional carriers, this is the third consecutive 
year that they have experienced no fatal ac- 
cident—a truly remarkable record. 

The Federal Aviation Agency personnel are 
commonly known as the policemen of the 
air, but they do much more than that. They 
see to it that every manufactured airplane 
meets high safety standards, and the same 
for the crew that files them. The plane 18 
approved only after it passes all safety tests, 
and the crew must also pass rigorous techni- 
cal as well as physical and efficlency exami- 
nations. Manufacturing and maintenance 
procedures must also meet the FAA high 
standards. The FAA also selects, installs, 
and maintains all navigation aids and then 
operates this equipment in the safest possible 
way. ` 

This is a thumbnail sketch of the differ- 
ence between the two agencies that have 
prime responsibility in the aviation field. 
Each of these agencies is operating under 
the basic Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, re- 
enacted in 1958, which in its declaration of 
policy states that the CAB in the exercise 
and performance of its powers and duties in 
accordance with the public convenience and 
necessity must encourage and develop an air 
transportation system best adapted to the 
present and future needs of the commerce, 
the postal service, and the national defense. 
And I emphasize national defense. There 
are other policy guides stated in this law 
and one I should also like to emphasize is 
that which requires the Board to consider 
competition to the extent necessary to assure 
a sound transportation system. 

Now, I want to give you a thumbnail 
sketch of some of the ideas and beliefs that 
I have endeavored to follow since my term 
began on the CAB in March of 1951. First, 
each Government agency tends to build on 
itself and the fault is not always with the 
agency itself. Congressmen have said many 
times during and since the passage of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act that they consider the 
CAB an arm of Congress. This because it 
was obvious, and remains obvious, that Con- 
gress could not possibly handle the myriad 
of details necessary to regulate the air in- 
dustry or to promote and develop a sound air 
industry, needed for our air commerce, postal 
service, and national defense. Communities 
petition for service—and more service. These 
petitions. must be handled. Airlines desire 
to grow as does every other private industry 
in this free country of ours. They must 
compete with other airlines just the same as 
a grocery store which has a competitor start- 
ing up across the street. Providing compe- 
tition to the extent necessary—but only to 
the extent necessary in the public inter- 
est—is mandatory on the Board in order to 
be sure the best possible equipment and 
service are provided to the communities and 
people of the United States. 

A sound, stable air industry is the respon- 
siblilty of the CAB. On any air route where 
competition already exists to the extent 
needed in the public interest, an additional 
air carrier or carriers should not be given 
the right to fly that segment. A plethora of 
carriers makes it uneconomic for all. The 
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sult has been that too many additional car- 
riers have been added to many of the airline 
routes in the Nation. I have contended 
that many of these decisions were wrong, 
that the decisions caused a dilution of air- 
line revenue for all carriers on those routes, 
that the additional competition was uneco- 
nomic and was not in the best interest of 
the traveling public or the airlines. This 
is proved by the fact that even the strong 
carriers are not making the return on in- 
vestment to which the Board has said they 
are entitled. 

Aviation is a dynamic industry, started 
by young men in the twenties, and even be- 
fore World War I. They saw not only the 
romance of flying, but also the need our 
country had for being first in world avia- 
tion. The air industry is now one of the larg- 
est in the United States, and thank Heaven 
for that. The young people who started 
first in aviation are now tops in their 
field—in flying, in manufacturing, and in the 
many jobs that must be done properly to 
make aviation reliable and safe. My only 
quarrel with a regulatory agency is that 
sometimes it becomes overburdened with reg- 
ulatory work and neglects the promotional 
side. Members of a regulatory agency must 
not live in an ivory tower thinking they 
know how to operate an airline better than 
those actually in the business who know the 
job firsthand and from the group up. 

Here I interject an important phase of na- 
tional defense, for I feel it has a bearing on 
what I am about to say. Our very existence 
during World War II was dependent on those 
who knew about flying and those who manu- 
factured the machines they piloted and, yes, 
the ammunition they carried. We, as citizens 
of the United States, are greatly indebted to 
the “fly boys” and those who kept them in 
the alr. The commercial airlines have the 
planes for the Nation to use In an emergency 
and the know-how to make the best use pos- 
sible of them when the country Calls. My 
view is there should be minimum regulation 
and maximum promotion for our country’s 
interest and protection, all consistent with 
our responsibility under the law. The opera- 
tors should bé permitted to operate in our 
capitalistic system of government as a pri- 
vate enterprise without burdensome regula- 
tion. It is my considered judgment it is in 
the best interest of the people of the United 
States, and certainly the Government, to 
develop the strongest possible commercial 
airline network, for it has a top place in 
the transportation of our country. Our de- 
cision in cases involving the economics of an 
airline operation can make or break the 
transport system. , 

Now, why have I said that the CAB has 
neglected the promotional side? I will try to 
explain. The trunk airlines in the past 10 
years are short on their net profits, taking 
them all together, by more than half a bil- 
lion dollars under the rate of return the 
Board has previously decided was necessary 
for their economic well-being. What do I 
mean by economic well-being? I mean 
enough profits to attract investors that will 
provide the necessary capital. Huge amounts 
are needed when you consider that for jet 
equipment alone the trunk airlines have al- 
ready expended for equipment on hand over 
$2,111 million-odd dollars. These same car- 
riers have on order jets to be delivered in the 
next few years that will cost them over $800 
million—$865,220,000 to be exact. These 
figures, I want you to know, do not include 
the supersonic jets which the airlines have 
said they will need to keep up with the ad- 
vancement of the art and which our country 
will need in its national defense. The Board 
in its regulatory job on rates and the grant- 
ing of excessive route segments to too many 
airlines has not considered the great neces- 
sity of the airlines to make reasonable profits 
to maintain a sound, stable air industry serv- 
ing the public interest. 
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Without question, we have the best avia- 
tion system in the whole world. Without 
question our people—62 million of them car- 
ried as passengers each year by the scheduled 
airlines—know it is a good system. Also, the 
fact that last year 62 percent of the 214 mil- 
lion persons who crossed the North Atlantic 
by air were US. citizens leads me to believe 
the people of the United States are sure the 
airplane is here to stay. I believe there is a 
necessity for these air passengers in Interna- 
tional travel to help out wherever possible 
by using U.S.-flag carriers in preference to 
those of other nations, first becaute I am 
sure they will get a good ride, and it would 
be in our own self-interest by helping out 
the balance-of-payments problem—the gold 
question, so to speak. As a result of our Gov- 
ernment's having entered into reciprocal 
agreements with foreign nations for the ex- 
change of air routes, 19 different foreign 
airlines operate across the North Atlantic 
to our shores. We have three flying the 
Atlantic—one a cargo carrier, Seaboard & 
Western, and the other two, Pan American 
and Trans World Airlines, Thirtecn years 
ago our airlines carried 75 percent of this 
international passenger traffic, but this per- 
centage last year declined to less than 50 per- 
cent. To increase our share of the mar- 
ket, it is essential that the U.S. travelers 
prefer U.S, airlines. In spite of this declin- 
ing share of the market, the progress of our 
air carriers has been great. More people are 
flying on better and faster planes, with bet- 
ter service. Much help has been given by 
the Board, but policies tried and true too 
often change. I give credit to airline man- 
agement for providing the citizens of the 
United States the best air transportation pos- 
sible at the lowest economical price. Let the 
airlines suggest rates that will keep them a 
viable industry, able to purchase the best 
machines available, keep up with the ad- 
vancement of the art, and return a reason- 
able profit to the stockholders_of the air- 
lines. The Board should keep in mind always 
that its regulatory activity must only be 
enough to keep an economically strong, 
healthy and vigorous air transport system. 

During my term on the Civil Aeronautics 
Board I have seen the airlines go heavily in 
debt for the newest, best, and safest air- 
Planes possible to secure, the greatest ad- 
vancement being in the last few years when 
those who travel have been happy with the 
speed and safety of the jet airplanes. Re- 
member, if you will, that the international 
and domestic trunk airlines made this pos- 
sible by obligating themselves for $2 billion 
or more for new jet equipment, and they are 
continuing to buy additional modern air- 
planes for the long and medium-long 
stretches of their systems. The FAA and 
CAB are pushing for a short-range compact 
plane for the local service lines that will 
operate more economically and guarantee 
that the smaller communities receive, and 
continue to receive, the service to which they 
are entitled. By that I mean faster, air- 
conditioned, pressurized jet or turbo-prop 
airplanes. Even with this big investment 
in flying equipment, the airlines have con- 
tinued to hold their prices down. Consider, 
if you will, the 8 to 12 cents per mile it takes 
to run an automobile. Compare it with the 
tourist fare, economy, or thrift airline fares 
that are available—or even compare it with 
the price charged for a trip from Sioux Falls 
to Pierre, S. Dak.—that is, the per-mile cost. 
I challenge you to drive from here to Pierre 
early in the morning, transact your business 
there, and return that evening feeling fit as 
a fiddle and ready to do a decent day's work 
the next day. Some per-mile rates in the 
United States for the very heavy areas of 
traffic are below 4 cents per mile, The rates 
have been no lower than this at any time 
since comimercial air travel was first offered, 
and they now run between that figure and 7 
cents per mile—with an average, I would say, 
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of around 5% cents for a coach seat, Con- 
trast that with the difference in the cost of 
an automobile when it first appeared on the 
scene and now. I remember buying five 
model-T Fords in Yankton for our company 
Just before World War I, at $280 apiece. I 
heard of a fellow the other day who bought 
a wonderful Ford for $3,900. Of course, you 
can buy smaller models for less money, but 
I still remember that model-T and how won- 
derful it was. Contrast too, if you will, the 
low cost of air travel per mile with the grow- 
ing prices you pay for the house you live in, 
clothing you wear or things you eat, and you 
will come up with the answer—the airlines 
have held the line. 

To conclude, I want to put in a strong 
word as to my belief that the local service 
airlines must be supported by the traveling 
public and also supported by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in every way possible. All of 
you buy airmail stamps and the aggregate 
sale of these air mall stamps totals around 
$200 million per year. Let's suy it costs the 
Post Office to handle airmall one-half of that 
amount and that the payment (called sub- 
sidy) now going to the local service airlines is 
between $60 million and $75 million per 
year, For a long time I have felt that the 
word subsidy used in this connection was 
wrong. It looks to me like the users of air 
mail pay for this service. Since it is nec- 
essary to move this mail, the services of the 
local carriers are necessary to provide this 
transportation to all communities of the 
United States, be they large or small. Local 
service airlines feed passengers into the 
trunklines, sell tickets, and advise the trav- 
elers the best way to reach their desired 
destination. The local service airlines take 
your mail and bring mail back to you. We 
could not do away with that service any more 
than we could do away with rural free de- 
livery, and who is there here who would say 
the farmer is not entitled to delivery of his 
mail as well as the businessman on Broad- 
way? Congress is alive to this necessity 
and in very recent statements by House and 
Senate Committees they have told all of us, 
including the Civil Aeronautics Board, that 
they will continue to support a sount local 
service system, and by that I mean such 
airlines as North Central, Ozark, and Fron- 
tler. They take care of South Dakota now 
and will continue to do a better job as travel 
increases on the better airplanes they expect 
to get in the not too distant future. I pre- 
dict that within 3 or 4 years that wonderful 
veteran of local service fame, the DC- alr- 
craft, will be put out to pasture and replaced 
by pressurized, air-conditioned, faster air- 
planes, going around 200 miles an hour. 
These planes will serve the thinnest routes, 
be of smaller size—carrying from 14 to 24 
passengers—able to land on the shortest 
fields, thereby cutting airport costs for the 
smaller communities which cannot support 
a larger airport. It behooves the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to continue its active 
endorsement and support of the local serv- 
ice industry for our United States of America. 

With that, let me say it has been a joy to 
be back in Sioux Falls, my home number 
two, and I hope it will be not too long before 


I see you again. 


Poetic Tribute to Jacqueline Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
~ HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9,1964 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
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my remarks to include a poem brought to 
my attention by the Honorable Marshall 
Korshak, sanitary district trustee, Demo- 
cratic committeeman of the fifth ward 
in Chicago and for many years an out- 
Standing member of the State Senate of 
Illinois. 

George Gremley, the author of this 
beautiful tribute to Jacqueline Kennedy, 
in a letter to Mr. Korshak wrote: 

Your very dear friend, Dan Lynch, asked 
me to send you this poem I wrote on Thanks- 
giving Day. I have been told this is what 
all the people would like to say of a valiant 
lady and that I was fortunate enough to 
Put the idea in the form of a poem. 


I am sure my colleagues and the read- 
ers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD share 
in Mr. Gremley’s sentiment and will ap- 
preciate his poetic tribute to a noble lady 
enshrined in all our hearts. 

Tue END or A SMILE 

A smile was seen, more than 4 years ago. 
It had warmth and beauty, it seemed to glow. 
A smile at conventions, state functions, and 

such. 
A smile on trips, that gave queens a touch. 
A smile for this, and a smile for that; 
A smile for a husband, she called Jack. 
A smile for the children, Caroline, and John. 


A smile at the airport, beautiful and pretty. 
A smile for the people, of that chosen city. 
A smile in the car, along the way. 

And then it happened, and people pray. 

A smile that is gone, and in its place; 

A ott of majesty, and everlasting grace. 
A e we pray, May someday appear; 

To gladden the hearts, who hold her, so dear. 


With deep eternal feeling, 
GEORGE GREMLEY. 


John F. Kennedy Memorial Center 
SPEECH 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I joined 
with my colleagues in introducing the 
legislation before us today because I 
believe that to rededicate the National 
Cultural Center as the John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy Memorial Center would be the 
most appropriate memorial to our late 
President. 

Although the Center has been in the 
Planning stages since President Eisen- 
hower endorsed the idea in 1958, Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his wife gave the 
Center real impetus and sought to insure 
that our Nation's Capital would have a 
suitable place for the performing arts. 
The approval with which this proposal 
was greeted is an indication of how fit- 
ting a memorial it will be. 

Here we will have a living monument 
where Americans from all over the coun- 
try can appreciate the performing arts 
in a setting worthy of their dignity. 

President Kennedy was aware that 
nations are judged in the sweep of his- 
tory as much by the quality of the arts 
and the support they receive as by the 
prosperity of their economies and the 
strength of their defenses. He sought 
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by his own example to encourage Amer- 
icans to know and respect the arts. We 
can do no less than to follow his lead 
and insure the success of the Center. 


Reporting the News to Russia: Radio 
Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
called to my colleagues’ attention on a 
number of occasions the splendid work 
that Radio Liberty “the most powerful 
voice heard in the U.S.S.R.” is doing to 
give the Russian people accurate infor- 
mation of events in the world. Because 
Radio Liberty is a private, not a govern- 
mental operation it can be more forth- 
right. I do not say this in an adversely 
critical sense to our diplomats and other 
governmental officials. By the very na- 
ture of their duties and responsibilities 
there is much that they must leave un- 
said. 

I have been very much impressed with 
two recent articles on the reporting of 
President Kennedy’s assassination to the 
Russian people prepared by Paul N. San- 
ker, public affairs director of Radio Lib- 
erty, based upon Radio Liberty’s research 
and broadcasting activities . 

The first article entitled “The Soviet 
Press After the Assassination” describes 
the Russian reporting. The second ar- 
ticle “From Radio Liberty: Tragedy and 
Hope” describes the reporting from 
America: 

From RADIO LIBERTY: TRAGEDY AND HOPE 

The shocked dismay and horror of the 
American people over the assassination of 
President Kennedy was shared by others all 
over the world. The peoples of the Soviet 
Union were no exception. In addition to 
their sympathy for Americans, many Soviet 
citizens are deeply concerned about the 
tragedy itself. They wonder how it could 
happen in the United States. They have 
long been nourished by official propaganda 
about so-called “aggressive circles in the 
United States who want war with the 
USS.R." Therefore, many citizens in the 
Soviet Union may tend to accept Radio Mos- 
cow’s assumption that President Kennedy 
was killed by rightwing extremists. They 
are also apprehensive about possible 
changes in American policy which could in- 
crease international tensions. 

VAGUE IDEAS OF DEMOCRACY 

Many Soviet citizens are not fully aware 
of the strength of the American constitu- 
tional system which ensures an orderly tran- 
sition of power when such tragedies occur, 
They are not given the facts which show that 
the American political system assures con- 
tinulty of government policy, particularly 
in foreign relations. 

After continued exposure to long-term offi- 
cial pronouncements about the many right- 
wing extremists in the United States, the 
Soviet citizen may find it difficult to accept 
the possibility that the murder of President 
Kennedy may have been done by a leftwing 
extremist, even though the suspect admitted 
his preference for Marxism, 
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RADIO LIBERTY COVERAGE 


There are many questions in the minds of 
Soviet listeners concerning the assassination 
of President Kennedy and the slaying of 
Lee Oswald. Initially, Radio Liberty in- 
formed its listeners of the tragic events as 
they unfolded. World reaction was reported 
by Radio Liberty correspondents in London, 
Paris, Rome, Stockholm, the United States, 
and the Far East. All the facts known about 
Lee Oswald and Jack Ruby were reported, 
as well as the efforts to fix guilt for the mur- 
ders, Radio Liberty's news coverage on the 
police investigation of Oswald—by virtue of 
giving all the solid, confirmed facts—gave 
Soviet listéners a picture which differed from 
that presented by Radio Moscow. Russian 
propaganda continued to blame “rightwing 
extremists” in the United States. 

All of Radio Liberty's 18 transmitters, in 
Europe and the Far East, were used to bring 
the full story to Soviet listeners. Commen- 
taries stressed not only the peaceful tranal- 
tion of power, but the positive aspects of 
continued Soviet-American relations, with 
the provision that the Kremlin would ne- 
gotlate sincerely. 


Profiles of the new President, Lyndon John- 
son, were used to acquaint Listeners with 
a man who is little known in the U.S.S.R. 
Such knowledge is necessary to help dispel 
any suspicion or fear the Soviet citizen may 
have concerning future policies of the United 
States. One of Radio Liberty's tasks in the 
aftermath of the tragedy was to inform its 
Soviet audience that relations with the 
United States are not faced with drastic 
change under a new administration. 


ASSURANCE FROM WASHINGION 


A Radio Liberty correspondent interviewed 
Republican Members of the Congress, who 
assured Soviet listeners that the new Presi- 
dent had bipartisan support for many of 
the policies initiated by Mr. Kennedy. At the 
same time, these legislators pointed out that 
although they may disagree with some of 
Mr. Johnson's domestic policies, they gen- 
erally supported him in foreign relations. 
All of the Congressmen emphasized the ne- 
cessity to close ranks behind the President 
at this time, while reserving the right to 
debate the issues in the future. This is the 
kind of authoritative evidence needed to 
show an apprehensive Soviet audience that 
they need not fear a drastic change in U.S. 
policy. These interviews with Republican 
leaders in Congress were broadcast by Radio 
Liberty along with President Johnson ad- 
dress before the joint session of Congress. 
With that program, Radio Liberty ended its 
emergency schedule of special programing 
on the events and the aftermath of a tragic 
day in the history of the United States. 


Tue SOVIET Press AFTER THE ASSASSINATION 


The Soviet press and radio gave heavy cov- 
erage to all of the events connected with the 
assassination of President Kennedy. The 
murder itself was described as a “monstrous 
crime” and America’s grief, according to the 
press, was shared by all Soviet citizens. 
Television in the U.S.S.R. devoted much of 
its programing to the death of the American 
President and its aftermath. The funeral 
cortege was picked up and relayed from 
Telstar, a first in Soviet controlled commu- 
nications. Messages of condolence from 
Communist leaders and from ordinary citi- 
zens were widely heard and read. 


THE OSWALD-RUBY AFFAIR 


The arrest of the alleged assassin, Lee 
Oswald, was reported by Soviet media after 
a delay of some 18 hours. The report con- 
sisted of carefully selected items, picked 
mainly from American sources. They were 
presented in such a way as to give the im- 
pression that Oswald had been framed by the 
Dallas police. The Soviet reports intimated 
that an attempt was being made to blame 
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the assassination on the American Commu- 
nist Party and that ultrarightists“ were 
fanning “anti-Cuban and anti-Soviet hys- 
teria.” They gave no actual evidence of any 
such hysteria, but simply repeated over and 
over again, that it is being fanned. Mention 
of Oswald's shooting by Jack Ruby was fol- 
lowed by reports which questioned the fact 
that Ruby found it so easy to get to Oswald, 
implying that it was a put-up job. Radio 
Moscow quoted Agence France Presse as say- 
ing that Ruby's Involvement was not acci- 
dental. 
U.S, MEDIA QUOTED 

In the week following the death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his alleged slayer, Soviet 
media continued to headline the stories. 

Radio Moscow followed the line that “ultra 
rightist, pro-Fascist“ elements were respon- 
sible for President Kennedy’s assassination. 
Tass, the official Soviet news agency, insisted 
that the crime was the work of “racists, the 
Ku Klux Klan and Birchists.“ (The Soviet 
press quoted Chief Justice Earl Warren as 
saying that “forces of hatred and malevolence 
(were) eating their way into the bloodstream 
of American life.“) Pravda reproduced a 
drawing from a Chicago paper showing the 
statue of Lincoln covering his face with his 
hands, Ixvestia carried an article by a So- 
viet lawyer charging “deliberate bungling” 
of the investigation. A New York Times ar- 
ticle was quoted, “demanding the whole 
truth.” 

SOVIET COMMENTS PENETRATING 


Based on Dallas police statements, the So- 
viets maintained that the police are trying to 
charge the U.S. Communist Party with Mr. 
Kennedy's murder. A Radio Moscow com- 
mentator stated that the crime had a polit- 
ical character and that it had been carefully 
planned. “It is not by chance that it hap- 

in Texas, a stronghold of U.S. segrega- 
tionists and of the Birch Society.“ said the 
commentator. He also noted that Texas 18 
the State from which “GOLDWATER, the idol 
of the rightwing elements, is drawing sup- 


Pravda’s New York correspondent reported 
that “certain circles” are trying to cover up 
the traces “and to make use of Kennedy’s 
murder to stir up anti-Soviet and anti- 
Cuban hysteria.” Radio Moscow quoted CBS 
correspondents, saying that uncertainty is 
now prevailing in Washington concerning 
the future foreign policy line of the new 
President, especially in the fleld of East- 
West relations. 

DALLAS IS SOVIET TARGET 

Soviet media went on to speculate about 
Oswald’s murder. They wondered why the 
police did not explain how Oswald's slayer, 
Jack Ruby, was able to penetrate the police 
station at the time Oswald was transferred 
to the county jail. Said a Moscow broad- 
caster: “Ruby's presence was not accidental. 
According to one report, he worked with the 
police. There are many other questions 
which the police are not answering. Oswald's 
mother and wife, who could throw light on 
the case, are kept incommunicado.” 

Pravda’s New York correspondent, Strelni- 
kov, described in an article “how the wild 
men prepared the crime in Dallas.” He said 
there were more and more indications that 
it was a carefully planned operation. Radio 
Moscow quoted a Dallas university student 
as telling his mother before the assassina- 
tion: “I bet 10 to 1 Kennedy will be murdered 
by one of these Texas maniacs.” And Mos- 
cow radio also told its listeners that “one 
gains the impression that the circle of sus- 
pects was deliberately reduced to one single 
individual. The possibility that others 
might be involved seems to be intentionally 
put aside.” 

Tass’ New York correspondent reported 
that the “gutter press in the United States is 
using Oswald's murder to stir up anti-Soviet 
and anti-Cuban hysteria.” The Associated 
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Press was accused of distributing the text of 
a radio discussion “on Radio New Orleans, 
August 21, in which Oswald took part and 
slandered the Soviet Union. Even the Dallas 
district attorney admits there is no proof 
Oswald was a Communist.” 

SOVIETS FEAR POLICY CHANGE 


The Soviet line vis-a-vis President Ken- 
nedy’s death is similar to that followed by 
the Russians after the death of Franklin 
Roosevelt. This line follows the idea that 
in death, he is loved, but ‘they’ are preparing 
public opinion for possible changes in U.S. 
policy toward the U.S.S.R.” The they“ in 
this case, refers to “militaristic” or “aggres- 
sive’ factions, never clearly identifiable, in 
the United States who are usually connected 
with plots against the Soviet Union. The 
suspicion and fear runs deep, only because 
the Soviets have never had a clear idea of 
the operation of a Democratic political sys- 
tem. At the moment, however, there is no 
solid evidence that Moscow is planning to 
take advantage of what it considers a mo- 
ment of weakness for the United States, in 
order to create new international crisis. 


RADIO LIBERTY, 
New York, N.Y., December 4, 1963. 
Hon. Tuomas B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Curtis: Thank you very much 
for taking time from your busy schedule for 
the interview. It went to our oversea sta- 
tions by cable on Wednesday, and was used 
in connection with President Johnson's ad- 
dress to the Congress. 

I am enclosing a copy of the interview 
plus two stories I wrote based on Radio Lib- 
erty's research and broadcasting activities. 
You may use them in any way you see fit. 
If you find them useful for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, for the press or your 
constituency, please let us know. We would 
be pleased with this kind of help. 

I am sure that Mr. Sargeant would also 
appreciate a note from you with any clips 
or mention of Radio Liberty which you may 
have been able to generate in the RECORD or 
in the press. 

Your greetings were conveyed to Mr. Sar- 
geant as you requested. He was pleased, as 
always, to hear about you and your good 
will toward us. 


Sincerely, 
PAUL N. SANKER, 
Public Affairs Director. 
Howard H. Baker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 10, 1964 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled Howard H. Baker,” published 
in the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times of 
January 8, 1964, being a tribute to the 
late Representative Howard H. Baker, of 
Tennessee. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Howard H. BAKER 

Representative Howard H. Baker's un- 
timely death, following a heart seizure at 
his Knoxville home Tuesday morning, strikes 
hard at all who knew him as an attorney, 
political leader, and public official. His fatal 
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illness came without prior warning, just 5 
days before his 62d birthday. 

A stalwart Republican who gave his party 
loyal support in and out of office, Mr. Baker 
was above all else a Tennessean who loved 
his State and a public servant who rendered 
willing service to his whole constituency. 

He was first elected to Congress in 1950 
and had been returned to office by major- 
ities of 2 to 1 or better ever since. The 
margins reflected not only the traditional 
Republican leaning of the Second District 
but his own popularity as well. 

As one who knew the worth of the TVA, 
Representative Baker stood firm in his sup- 
port of it and, although soundly conserva- 
tive in his outlook, he was not averse to 
bringing the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to bear on problems too burdensome 
for local solution alone. 


Good Will Declaration of Concord, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
wonderful celebrations of the Christ- 
mas season just past, the most moving 
may have been the good-will declaration 
of Concord, Mass. The declaration con- 
ceived by a group of Concord residents 
concerned with the achievement of true 
justice and equality in the world simply 
declares: 

To new Concordians, prospective residents, 
and visitors of whatever race, creed, or na- 
tional origin who share our desire for con- 
genial good will, we extend a warm welcome 
in the Concord tradition. 


The declaration has been signed by 
representatives of churches of all de- 
nominations and by town officials and 
all interested residents. Although we 
must create the legal framework within 
which equal justice can be achieved, that 
goal will be realized in the last analysis 
by the individual efforts of citizens of 
good will. Under unanimous consent, 
I insert a letter from the chairman of 
the Concord Finance Committee and an 
article from the Boston Record Ameri- 
can of December 26 in the appendix of 
the RECORD. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Morse: In the battle 
to end racial discrimination and all the 
concomitant bitterness and struggles that 
arise from it the town of Concord, birth- 
place of the American Revolution has come 
up with another revolutionary idea. 

Till now the attack has been mainly 
through legislation, Executive orders, en- 
forcement, demonstrations, pressures, pun- 
ishment for noncompliance, etc., needed 
groundwork. 

Concord thinks there is a new way to the 
same end, to be used compatibly with these 
other methods which seem to be making 
some headway. The idea is simply to draw 
on the latent reservoir inherent in the minds 
and hearts of the great majority of American 
citizens—the reservoir of good will. 

The Concord declaration of good will, 
signed by all the clergy of the town of every 
denomination, by the selectmen, the ar- 
chivists, and a large cross section of its 
citizens simply declares: 
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“In the spirit of Concord friendly living 
we extend a warm welcome in the Concord 
tradition to new Concordians, prospective 
residents and visitors of whatever race, creed, 
or national origin who share our desire for 
congenial good will.” 

The enclosed material contains a repro- 
duction of the declaration and comments 
on it to date. 

A down-east philosopher, Charles Fletcher 
Dole, wrote some years ago Good will is the 
mightiest practical force in the universe.” 

Concord believes it is there and needs only 
to be awakened and uttered. I hope other 
communities and the press of the country 
will help forward this endeavor. 

Sincerely yours, 
RORERT L. Moore, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee. 


From the Boston (Mass.) Record American, 
Dec. 26, 1963] 


CONCORD URGES BROTHERHOOD AS WAY OF LIFE 


The spirit of brotherhood is marching in 
Concord where minutemen stood once by 
the “rude bridge.” There the first great 
Victory for freedom was won in these United 
States. 

There's no flag waving; there's no com- 
mittee. It's just Concordians in a quiet, 
Simple, but positive, manner, making it 
known to the world that whoever comes to 
live there, or visit there, will be welcomed 
With good will. 

The idea is the spontaneous outgrowth of 
Quiet conversations in small groups. The 
symbol, if it can be called a symbol, is a 
Poster-sized card resting on the prized White 
House table in the Concord Free Library, 
With a sheet for signatures. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


The grassroots folk of Concord, who con- 
Ceived the idea, call the parchment card 
“The good will declaration.” Reproductions 
will be offered in the churches of Concord 
next Sunday and at the Loring N. Fowler 
Memorial Library, in West Concord, from 
then on. 

The original, bearing a reproduction of 
the statue at the Rude Bridge,“ symbolizing 
the early victory for freedom and a group of 
books symbolizing the Concord tradition of 
freedom of thought and expression, fostered 
by its famous authors and essayists, says: 

“In the spirit of friendly living, we extend 
a warm welcome in the Concord tradition 
to new Concordians, prospective residents 
and visitors of whatever race, creed, or na- 
tional origin, who share our desire for con- 
genial good will.” . 

CLERGY AND RABBIS 

The is signed by clergymen and 
rabbis of Concord churches and synagogues, 
Plus the entire board of selectmen. An ac- 
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companying explanation tells the story 
simply: 

“You have the opportunity,” it says, “to 
participate in promoting an idea for strength- 
ening the spirit of brotherhood in Concord 
both because of your own inclinations and 
because of the position of the churches in 
furthering new humanitarian endeavors. 

“All of us who benefit, in the light of free- 
dom, as citizens of Concord, owe a debt of 
loyalty to those beloved leaders who created 
the Concord tradition by their steadfast 
dedication to the highest principles. We 
honor them by rededicating ourselves.” 

PEACE AND BROTHERHOOD 

It is hoped, the pamphlet says, “that as 
many townspeople as are imbued with the 
revitalized spirit of brotherhood” will sign. 
“Concord has a rare opportunity to demon- 
strate a shining new beginning at this sea- 
son, which this year marks, with unusual 
soul searching, a juncture in human affairs.” 

Concord, as have many other communities, 
has its “welcome wagon” which goes about 
its mission of greeting newcomers, but the 
new idea, born in a community long famous 
for its acceptance of new ideas, goes deeper 
than a physical welcome. It is a spiritual 
welcome, a proffer of good will from an entire 
community toward any stranger of good will 
who may enter the town to live or visit. 

Its authors hope that it will foster a spirit 
of brotherhood that -will result in a victory 
as great as that won for freedom on April 19, 
1775—a victory for peace and brotherhood. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS > 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public. Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 5 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


— ferred to Committee on the Judiciary. 


— 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate cleared for White House bill on Kennedy Performing Arts Center 
and considered proposed change in its rule on germaneness of debate. 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 208-228 


Bills Introduced: Three bills and six resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2418-2420; S.J. Res. 143; and 
S. Res, 251-255. Page 209 


Resolutions Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. Res. 251, to print as a Senate document a report by 
Senator Hayden on fallacies and danger in proposed 
“Liberty” amendment to Constitution to abolish Fed- 
eral income tax, dispose of Federal business activities, 
and limit treaty-making powers (S. Rept. 815); 

S. Res. 237, to print as a Senate document a report 
entitled “Personnel Administration and Operations of 
Agency for International Development” (S. Rept. 816) ; 

S. Res. 249, authorizing an additional $5,000 for ex- 
penses of the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare (no written 
report)—referred to Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration; 


S. Res. 252, providing funds for continuing employ- 


ment of additional professional and clerical staff per- 
sonnel for the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
(no written report)—referred to Committee on Rules 
and Administration; 

S. Res. 253, providing funds for the employment of a 
printing clerk for the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare (no written report)—referred to Committee 
on Rules and Administration; 

S. Res. 254, authorizing certain investigations by the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, and 
requesting $88,500 therefor (no written report)—re- 
ferred to Committee on Rules and Administration; and 

S. Res. 255, authorizing Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs to make certain investigations, and re- 
questing $105,000 therefor (no written report) referred 
to Committee on Rules and Administration. 

Pages 208-209 
Bills Referred: 15 House- passed private bills were re- 
Pages 207-208 
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Joint Meeting: It was announced that on January 15 
at 2:30 p.m. Senate will meet jointly with the House to 
hear an address by President Segni, of Italy. Poge 234 


Kennedy Performing Arts Center: Senate concurred 
in House amendments to S.J. Res. 136, to provide for 
renaming the National Cultural Center as the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts and to author- 
ize appropriation therefor. This action cleared the bill 
for the White House. Pages 214-21 


Senate Rule: Senate considered S. Res. 89, to amend 
Senate rule VIII so as to require that 3 hours each day 
the debate on the floor of the Senate be germane to the 
pending business, adopting all committee amendments 
en bloc (thereafter considered as original text for pur- 
pose of amendment) and Pastore amendment providing 
that all debate shall be germane and confined to the 
specific question then pending before Senate. 

Pending at adjournment was Clark-Scott amendment 
(in nature of a substitute) permitting a requirement of 
germaneness to be invoked for duration of debate on a 
particular piece of pending business, on motion and 
without debate. Pages 228, 234, 236-244, 246-248 
Program for Tuesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 4:03 p.m. until noon Tuesday, January 14, 
when it will continue consideration of S. Res. 89, pro- 
viding for germaneness of debate in Senate under 
certain circumstances. Pages 261, 265 


Committee Meetin gS 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 

COMMITTEE FUNDS 

Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: Com- 
mittee approved for reporting an original resolution (S. 
Res. 254) authorizing certain investigations by the com- 
mittee, and requesting $88,500 therefor. 

CIA BRIEFING 

Committee on Armed Services: The CIA Subcommittee 
met in executive session to receive a briefing from John 
A. McCone, Director, Central Intelligence Agency. 


Economists Face Good Job Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have pointed out where 
jobs are going begging in our society. 
Very often, although not always, these 
jobs are in very highly skilled areas, 
reflecting the demand for more skilled 
labor in a rapidly growing and tech- 
nologically advanced economy. 

An article in the Washington Post of 
December 28 points up another area 
where job openings are ample, At the 
annual convention of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, the employment ex- 
change reported 1,000 job openings for 
economists, paying from. $6,000 to 
$25,000. Here is another example, it 
seems, where jobs requiring advanced 
training and education exceed the sup- 
Ply of people trained and able to fill 
them. 


I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Washington Post be put in 
the Recorp at this point. 

From the Washington Post, Dec. 28, 1963] 
Economists’ New Mooo— WRT Worry?” 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

Boston, December 27.— There are 1,000 job 
openings for economists at the convention 
employment exchange here and they pay 
from $6,000 to $25,000 a year. 

This footnote to the partly affluent society 
may help explain why so many economists 
are only marginally concerned with solving 
the public policy problems that agitate 
W. 


The economists, more that 4,000 of them, 
&re gathered here for their annual reunion, 
job hunt and examination of the state of 
their art. 

If Gottfried Haberler, their nominal leader, 
is right then economists interested in public 
Policy should be technologically unemployed 
and the Government should close shop. The 
central theme of Haberler's presidential ad- 
dress is that all is more or less right with 
the world. 

Is Washington worried about poverty and 
the slow growth and high unemployment of 
recent years? 

NO DEEP REPRESSIONS 

It shouldn't be, Haberler suggests. Con- 
trary to what is often said or implied, the 
overall performance of the American econ- 
omy has been quite satisfactory.” 

After all, there have been no deep depres- 
sions, he argues, and total output per, person 
has been rising faster than ever. 

Are Government officials disturbed over 
the growing gap between the world’s rich and 
poor nations? They shouldn't be, Haberler 
implies. The poor countries, he contends, 
have been benefiting from the increase in 
world trade and prosperity in the industrial 
centers has to the less-developed 
periphery. If you don’t believe it, Haberler 
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will cite the fact that exports and imports 
of poor countries have been rising. 

To be sure, Haberler is not entirely typical 
of the profession, although he is president 
of the American Economic Association this 
year. He stands well to the right of most 
of his colleagues, including those at his own 
school, Harvard. 

But even after this is said, Haberler's dis- 
dain for Washington’s worries reflects a pre- 
vailing mood among the economists here. 
The prestige papers are those that apply the 
calculus to such questions as properties of 
efficient accumulation paths in the closed 
linear model of production. 

JOB VACANCIES 


Does this magesterial mood reflect the 
economists’ own well-being? According to 
Edwin Gooding, of the Boston Federal Reserve 
Bank and registrar at the employment cen- 
ter set up at the convention hotel there are 
10 job vacancies for every 9 economist 
applicants. The median or middle level sal- 
ary for newly minted Ph. D.'s is $8,200 in the 
colleges, $9,000 in Government and $9,500 in 
industry. 

The median offer for seasoned senior econ- 
omists ranges from $12,000 in academics to 
$15,000 in industry. While bearable, these 
rates are less dramatic than the beginning 
pay, suggesting that there is some disen- 
chantment with economists as they grow 
older. 

Not all the economists here are happy 
about their colleagues’ inattention to policy 
problems. A minority wing believes that 
such concerns for the principal reason for 
the art. And within this group, a smaller 
band is questioning whether the current 
state of.economic theory is of much help. 

GALBRAITH'’S APPROACH 


John Kenneth Galbraith, another Harvard- 
ian, touched on this theme today. 

“Economics is rigorously conservative in 
accommodating interpretation to underlying 
change,” he complained. 

For example, the modern corporation has 
not yet been assimilated to standard eco- 
nomic theory, although the corporate sys- 
tem is all but coterminus with the largest 
part of economic life.” 

The Alice in Wonderland world of eco- 
nomic theory, Galbraith observed, “makes 
no distinction between a Wisconsin dairy 
farm and General Motors except to the ex- 
tent that the latter may be supposed to have 
some of the technical aspects of monopoly.” 

But to make his point, Galbraith had to 
go to Cleveland and deliver his paper to an 
alien professional body, the American Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Science. 

He would have been out of place here. 


Salute to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. MILTON W. GLENN 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 
Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, now that 


the columnists and editorial writers have 
had their say on the failures and short- 


comings of Congress during the last ses- 
sion, it is refreshing to hear a voice speak 
out in a reasonable and logical assess- 
ment of these alleged failures and short- 
comings. 

As a prominent business and civic 
leader, Frederick T. Bolte of Atlantic 
City, points out to me in forwarding an 
item from Barron’s National Business 
and Financial Weekly of January 6: 

With all the hue and cry in the press about 
the lack of action by the 88th Congress, the 
enclosed seems like a more sound and ra- 
tional appraisal. It may be that sometimes 
in the matter of legislation the wiser course 
could be to make haste slowly. 


I agree, and I am sure many of my 
colleagues will not only agree, but will 
welcome the article which follows: 
SALUTE TO CONGRESS—THE RECORD Is BETTER 

THAN THE CRITICS PRETEND b 

The legislative branch of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, perennial whipping boy of all who 
seek unbridled power for the executive, has 
been getting its lumps again lately. Back 
in New Deal days, F.D.R. used to lash out 
at “Martin, Barton and Fish”; a decade later 
Harry Truman vented his wrath on the “do- 
nothing” 80th Congress. However, the 88th, 
which recessed briefly on Tuesday after 
winding up a wearisome first session, has 
suffered the most far-reaching abuse. From 
commanding positions on television and in 
the press, the whole liberal establishment 
has heaped scorn upon the Nation's law- 
makers. According to one noted journalist, 
their reputation “has sunk lower than a 
snake's belly.“ The public's attitude to- 
ward Capitol Hill, added Stewart Alsop, “is 
a mixture of indifference, amusement and 
contempt.” Even the Ford Foundation subt- 
ly threw in its two cents worth when it dis- 
closed last week a grant of $85,000 to the 
American Assembly of Columbia University, 
to finance a scholarly study of “An Effec- 
tive Congress.” 

As the Food Foundation seems to suspect, 
there is indeed a crying need for fresh en- 
lightenment—chiefly among the strident 
critics cited above. Contrary to their mis- 
guided views (which, by the way, would have 
appalled the Fathers delighted 
George III), the U.S. Constitution has en- 
dowed the legislative branch, not the execu- 
tive, with authority to make the Nation's 
laws. The White House may propose; Con- 
gress, in due course, disposes. In the ses- 
sion that has just drawn to a close, more- 
over, the process of deliberation, while frus- 
trating to some observers, has scarcely proved 
a waste of time. For example, by carefully 
weighing pros and cons, the House Ways and 
Means Committee produced a tax reduction 
bill far superior to the original draft of the 
Treasury. In other cases protracted debate 
has prevented the hasty enactment of legis- 
lation which, on closer scrutiny and second 
thoughts, turned out to be ill-conceived, 
unnecessary and unwise. Across the board 
it has heightened public awareness of issues. 
The 88th Congress to date may not have 
passed many laws, but, within its own baill- 
wick, it has given the country tolerably good 
government. 

Those who measure such things strictly in 
terms of quantity are not likely to agree. 
Probably not since 1932, when a Democratic 
Congress chose to balk a Republican Presi- 
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dent at every turn, has the legislative proc- 
ess moved at so slow and (at least to some) 
painful a pace. Despite heavy pressure from 
the administration, the lawmakers passed 
neither the civil rights nor the tax bill. The 
House Ways and Means Committee took no 
action on so-called medicare, the scheme 
to provide the aged with hospital and nurs- 
ing home care through new payroll levies 
under social security, Federal aid to pub- 
lic schools remained a dead letter. Where 
Congress showed unexpected vigor, as in the 
case of foreign aid, the results were calcu- 
lated to please neither the White House nor 
its spokesmen in the fourth estate, 

Hence the shrill chorus of denunciation, 
which, in recent weeks, bas echoed loud and 
long. A look at the record, however, sug- 
gests that Congress deserves something bet- 


y designed 
to restore confidence after the stock market 
crash of 1962, the measure took 18 months 
to clear the House Ways and Means Commit- 
While vexing to the executive, which 
warned of the dangers of reces- 
delay has had no visible effect on 

ket, or on employment, pro- 
duction and trade, all of which lately have 
reached new highs. It has given Congress 
time to analyze, and to reject, some of the 
doctrinaire soak-the-rich proposals with 
which the Treasury version was loaded. 
What has emerged from the weighty delib- 
erations of the Committee is far from 
ideal—Barron’s. still leans to the view that 
budgets should be balanced before taxes are 
cut. However, both philosophically and fis- 
cally, the new bill makes more sense than 
the old. 


With respect to other pending measures, 
delay has proved equally salutary. Many 
months ago the White House telecast an 
emotional appeal for medicare, which, save 
for Chairman WI nun Ms and some equal- 
ly levelheaded colleagues on Ways and 
Means, might have swept to passage long 
ago. Now that the Nation has had the op- 
portunity to weigh alternatives—especially 
after recent hearings on Capitol Hill dis- 
closed that the program will cost far more 
than the official estimates—the chances are 
that cooler heads will prevail. By the same 
token, despite recurrent pleas of impend- 
ing crisis, Federal aid to public schools has 
failed to make much headway in Congress. 
Notwithstanding the absence of such assist- 
tance, State and local governments each year 
have managed to stave off the “crisis,” which, 
with the population explosion flzaling out 
has grown increasingly remote. 

No law, most people would agree, is prefer- 
able to bad law. By this yardstick alone, 
all the foregoing suggests, the legislative 
branch of government rates high marks. 
Moreover, though the political pundits 
somehow have failed to mention the fact, 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD boasts a positive 
side. As a necessary part of the law-making 
process, Congress enjoys sweeping powers ot 
investigation. In recent months it has put 
them to good use. The persistent probing of 
Senator MCCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
helped shed some badly needed light on the 
murky origins of the TFX contract award; 
It also led to the resignation of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee months ago unmasked 
the Fair Play for Cuba Committee, with 
which Presidential assassin Lee Harvey Os- 
wald was somehow connected, as a Commu- 
nist front in the pay of Havana. The Sen- 
ate Rules Committee right now is delving 
into the tangled financial affairs of one- 
time Secretary to the Senate Majority Bobby 
Baker, an investigation which has rippled 
far and wide. 

As for actual legislation, the Ist session 
of the 88th Congress did more than pass its 
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customary quota of bills. Unlike any of its 
recent predecessors, it launched a deter- 
mined effort to correct the excesses, and 
undo some of the damage, of statutes al- 
ready on the books. The bitter struggle 
waged by the House to curtail foreign aid 
succeeded in whittling the annual appro- 
priation to the lowest level in years; it also 
underscored the scandalous fact that the 
program has become a grabbag proffered 
to nations which, in theory and practice 
alike, are hostile to the United States. For 
the first time in living memory, Congress 
also sought to crack down on the freewheel- 
ing Rural Electrification Administration. 
Fmally, it flashed an overdue warning to the 
Federal Communications Commission and 
other overzealous regulatory bodies. So far, 
It told the FCC in effect, and no further. 
Like the “do-nothing” 80th Congress, 
which endorsed the Truman doctrine, ap- 
proved the Marshall plan, and cut taxes, the 
88th thus is likely to deserve well of history. 
The same can hardly be said of {ts detractors, 
who, in their zeal to manipulate the future, 
have shown an unlovely bias toward the 
present and disdain of the past. “The less 
government we have the better,” said Emer- 
son well over a century ago. The truth of 
that statement has just been reaffirmed. 


Bar Mitzvah Ceremonies for Rachel 
Rose Hanan and Morris Rubin Han- 
an Held at Etz Ahayem Sephardic 


Congregation, Montgomery, Ala. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13,1964 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the RECORD a copy of 
the Bulletin of Etz Ahayem Sephardic 
Congregation of Montgomery, Ala., and 
the talks made by Morris Rubin Hanan 
and Rachel Rose Hanan at the ceremony 
mentioned in the Bulletin. 

Ths beautiful ceremony brings to our 
attention the historical heritage of these 
good people and their intense loyalty and 
contribution to the progress of our great 
Nation: 

BULLETIN OF THE Erz AHAYEM SEPHARDIC 
CONGREGATION, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Capacity congregation witnessed the first 
Bat Mitzvah, the Daughter of Commandment 
Ceremony and Bar Mitzvah for Rachel Rose 
Hanan and Morris Rubin Hanan at Thanks- 
giving services, November 28, 1963, 
and the following evening. 

The celebration was held at Etz Ahayem 
Sephardic Congregation, corner Lebron and 
Augusta Streets, Montgomery, Ala., with the 
twin leading the impressive Mitzvah with 
exemplary skill. x 

The celebrants are the twin son and daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Rubin Morris Hanan, 
prominent religious leader, merchant, and 
dedicated leader of the State’s program for 
the aged. 

In closing the Mitzvahs, the youthful Rab- 
bi Solomon Acrish lauded the lengthy rendi- 
tions by Rachel and Morris and reminded the 
congregation that Rachel was the first Se- 
phardic Jewish girl of Etz Ahayem Congrega- 
tion to become Bat Mitzvah, the daughter of 
the commandment. He cited the training 
provided for the cihidren by their parents and 
grandparents and then presented two me- 
mentos to the youthful Hanans. 


January 13 


Following the Thanksgiving Day services 
for Morris R. Hanan, who closed with the 
thoughtful expression that “it shall be my 
fond contribution to conduct myself in such 
a way that would bring honor and glory to 
my parents, to my congregation, and to my 
country,” and “it is my duty to uphold, re- 
spect, and to revere the traditions of my 
fathers.” 

Rachel said the occasion of her Bat Mitzvah 
ceremony inspired many. thoughts, "I am 
mindful,” she said that I am entering into 
responsible womanhood. I realize, too, that 
I have the privilege to be the first Spanish- 
Jewish girl to inaugurate this new institu- 
tion in our synogogue. May I ever prove 
worthy of this honor and privilege and in 
future years may these moments serve as 
a source of courage and inspiration to me.” 

Rubin Franco, the president of the con- 
gregation, presented copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures to the two youths and said, “Such an 
example of devout religious faith as we all 
hold as the example of untiring service to 
your community and country have been well 
instilled in both of you and your parent and 
grandparents.” 

Rachel Rose Hanan's words received the 
undivided attention to the congregation. 
The message contained in her oration is 
not so much a manifestation of her ability 
to preach as an opportunity to emphasize 
valuable religious truths by which our 
younger girls and those present may live. 

Rabbi Acrish said full advantage must be 
taken of the occasion so that the lesson 
gained be lasting. It seems also that the in- 
dividual girl to be inspired with the fact that 
the Torah is a valuable treatise of human 
wisdom, a guide for everyday conduct. 


Ban MITZVAH CEREMONY SPEECH BY Morris 
RUBIN HANAN, THANKSGIVING Dax, NOVEM- 
BER 28, 1963 


Worthy rabbis, my dear parents, relatives, 
and friends, today marks a special day in 
my life. I am today officially accepted into 
the congregation of Israel as a responsible 
member. The Bar Mitzvah ceremony is my 
initiation into the fold of Judaism. Since 
time immemorial, Jewish boys have waited 
with impatience and keen anticipation for 
this occasion, alway- desirious of becoming 
an active member of his congregation and 
sharing the duties which Judaism places 
upon the individual. I therefore, in behalf 
of my sister and I, welcome all of you, my 
dear friends and relatives, who have come to 
join with me on this happy occasion. 

I assure you that I will always be proud 
of my religion and my inheritance that Al- 
mighty God has given me. Through my 
studies in my Hebrew and Sunday schools I 
have learned that we are inheritors of the 
great Jewish religious traditions which have 
as their ultimate goal, the establishment of 
the kingdom of God on earth. 

The God we serve is a God of love and 
righteousness who would have us be holy as 
He is holy. The Torah, which we cherish, 
is a comprehensive guide for spiritual living, 
concerned with every of human be- 
havior. The prophets of Israel, dedicated to 
God and their fellow men, bade us to pursue 
charity, Justice, and loving kindness among 
all of God's creatures. 

On this, my birthday, the fine people of 
America are observing a great day in the 
American calendar, a day of thanksgiving. 
There is nothing like it elsewhere in the 
world, It does not commemorate a great 
battle or the birth of a great leader. 
Thanksgiving is the expression of a deep 
feeling of gratitude by the American people. 
It is a day set aside to recognize God for all 
the goodness he has bestowed upon the 
American people of all faiths. ' 

Today's reading of the Torah is concerned 
with Jacob's prayer when God appeared to 
him on the road to Bethsheba. As Jacob 
gave thanks unto the Lord, even today the 
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people of America are giving thinks to Him. 
The American people realize, as did Jacob, 
that all our blessings come from the Al- 
mighty God, 

All my life I shall try to recognize this 
day as not only the day of my birth, but 
a day of thanksgiving to the Lord our God, 
that I may face the future undismayed. I 
offer thanks to Him today, not only for the 
gains that I have made, but what came not 
my way. 

When I start thinking about our many 
blessings, I recognize the rights we take for 
granted in a free country, the freedom to 
worship according to my belief, freedom of 
expression, and countless other freedoms that 
you and I enjoy today. Americans never 
think of what it would be like to live under 
a dictator. Millions of our people suffered 
at the hands of Hitler in Europe, and a very 
few were able to flee to America * * * two 
of those who did were my grandparents. I 
well remember when my parents would re- 
count their story, and many times would 
stop and say with tears in their eyes, “We 
love America and God bless her.” They could 
appreciate freedom and they gave genuine 
thanks for it because they knew what it was 
like when freedom was taken away. 

Every day is a new page in my book life, 
and it is my duty as a new member of this 
Sephardic Jewish congregation and as a citi- 
zen of America to sum up this day as a time 
for devotion and of service to the God of Is- 
rael, who is the Author of all that is good, of 
all that was good, and of all the good that 
will be. 

As I grow older, I am sure that I will find 
even greater inspiration, when I learn to 
understand that all hardships experienced 
by my people had to be experienced in order 
to preserve our way of life. It is my duty 
to uphold, to respect, and to revere the 
traditions of my fathers. I know that in my 
efforts to perfect myself as a Jew and as a 
citizen, I will have the continuous inspira- 
tion and encouragement of my dear par- 
ents, I know how happy all of us would 
have been if my beloved grandparents had 
been with us to join in this joyous occas- 
sion. It was God's will that they should 
not be with us but I know that their spirit 
Tejoices at this time with us. 

I am most thankful to my Rabbi Solomon 
Acrish and Dr. Morris Capouya and the 
teachers for their guidance and encourage- 
ment and their constant help to make this 
day possible. Words fail me at this time 
to express my gratitude to my parents and 
family who provided me all the comfort and 
opportunities to reach this day. It shall be 
my fond contribution to conduct myself in 
such a way that would bring honor and glory 
to them, to my Congregation, and to my 
country. Thank you. 


SPEECH BY RACHEL ROSE HANAN, FRIDAY EvE- 
NING, NOVEMBER 29, 1963, AT THE Bat Mrrz- 
van (DAUGHTER OF THE COMMANDMENT) 
CEREMONY 
Worthy Rabbi, my dear parents, relatives, 

and friends, the occasion of my Bat Mitzvah 

(Daughter of the Commandment) ceremony 

this evening inspires me with many worthy 

thoughts. I am mindful that I am enter- 

ing into responsible Jewish womanhood. I 

realize, too, that I have the privilege to be the 

first Sephardic Jewish girl to inaugurate this 

new institution in our synogogue. May I 

ever prove worthy of this honor and privilege, 

and in future years, may these moments 
serve as a source of courage and inspiration 
to me. 

I welcome all of you who have come to 
Participate in my rejoicing and to share with 
me and my family the festivities of this day. 
I have selected a passage from our Torah as 
an example of the sublimeness of our heritage 
and the source of our convictions. 

I am proud that I was privileged to belong 
to a spiritual community, a community of 
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conscience, and a community of teachers, 
sages, prophets, and martyrs, a community 
held together by magic ties, not by forts, 
guns or special privileges. 

The Jewish people have fought all the 
demons that prowl the earth in the dark. 
They have fought all the evil spirits that can- 
not endure the light, and they have always 
emerged a dedicated people, champion of 
God. They may be maimed and crippled and 
limping as was our father Jacob after wres- 
tling with the angel, but they always emerge 
as a spiritual community. 

My people have met, on their long jour- 
ney throughout the ages, every strutting 
tyrant, every evil idolator and every cruel 
dictator from the vicious Canaanitish gods, 
to the crusaders, the inquisitors, and the 
Nazis. My people have met them and have 
survived them because we have been filled 
with the spirit of God which is eternal, and 
my people live by the eternal light. 

Another reason that I am proud of my 
heritage is that, being a minority group, my 
people are inevitably fighting for the health, 
welfare, understanding, and acknowledgment 
of all people. I am consciously and joyfully 
a new warrior of the Lord. I rejoice in the 
heritage of my fathers, and this moment I 
thank God that I am a Jewess, for, if we 
are religious, it is far better that we are 
persecuted than to be a prosecutor. 

I am indebted to my parents and family, 
who have worked and sacrificed in my be- 
half. I shall never be able to repay the 
debt I owe them, but instead it shall be 
my task to make myself so worthy of the 
Jewish heritage and my American citizen- 
ship, that they would take pride in me. I 
also recall at this moment, my beloved grand- 
parents, who though physically removed 
from us, continue to influence my life. They 
were the spiritual inspiration in our home 
and the guiding spirit in our family. Would 
that they were present here tonight to wit- 
ness this occasion, because their love and 
devotion for this synagogue and for every- 
thing Jewish and American, will always be 
a source of strength and loyalty to my heri- 
tage to me. As they taught me, so will I 
teach my children because that is the cen- 
tral principle of good Jewish life. 

I am grateful to my Rabbi Acrish, to Dr. 
Morris Capouya and to my teachers in the 
Sunday schools, whose encouragement and 
inspiration have helped me overcome many 
difficulties and barriers. 

I pray to the Almighty God as I stand 
here tonight, being initiated into the faith 
of my people, that He will be ever with me, 
guide me, and to help me in all my tasks 
and obligations so that I will not fail in my 
duty as a Jewess and as an American. Thank 
you. 


New York Times Calls for Overhaul of 
Draft Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in an edi- 
torial of January 10, the New York 
Times calls attention to the inequities as 
well as the other problems connected 
with the draft law and urges a major re- 
examination of how our Nation selects, 
recruits, and retains the number of men 
required annually by the Armed Forces. 
It has been my view for some time that 
an alternative to or a major revision of 
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the draft law which expires in June 1967 
is badly needed. 

The New York Times is to be congratu- 
lated for its attention to this problem 
which is of such importance to this Na- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
paper's editorial be included in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 10, 1964] 
REVISING THE DRAFT 


The new studies by the Defense Depart- 
ment of means and methods of procuring 
military manpower are welcome, though 
tardy. They should be supplemented by in- 
vestigations by appropriate congressional 
committees and by private groups. 

For it is none too soon to begin to con- 
sider alternatives to or major revisions of 
the draft law, which expires in June 1967. 
It has been clear for some time that the in- 
equities in the present law and the great in- 
crease in the draft age population, plus 
technological changes in the armed services, 
require a major reexamination of how to 
select, recruit, and retain the numbers of 
men required annually. 

There is much that is wrong with the 
present draft law. It is in no sense uni- 
versal; only about 58 percent of the men 
reaching age 26 (the upper induction level) 
ever serve. There are all sorts of exemp- 
tions. Aside from the inequities, the draft 
per se (except when applied en masse in war- 
time) is a wasteful system. Shocking, too, 
are the high percentages of those rejected 
for mental or physical defects or illnesses. 

The studies ought to be directed primarily 
at two objectives: 

Can the services be maintained at required 
levels without the compulsion of the draft? 
Without additional inducements toward pro- 
fessionalism—higher pay, quicker promotion, 
more psychic rewards, or what not—this 
seems doubtful. We cannot afford to gamble 
with security. Britain has discarded the 
draft and, as a result, she has not been able 
to maintain her army at a size commensurate 
to her needs or plans. The United States 
may be able to do so, but only if we provide 
more inducements to volunteers. 

What can be done about the intolerably 
high rate of rejections? President Johnson 
has made the first partial move by directing 
that all 18-year-olds be examined immediate- 
ly upon reaching draft age to permit correc- 
tion of, or treatment for, remedial defects. 
But this is a palliative. The large number of 
men rejected as psychiatrically unfit is a 
challenge to the Nation’s program of mental 
health. How is it to be met? Where are such 
men to be treated? Who is to treat them? 

Answers to these and scores of other ques- 
tions dealing with the procurement of mili- 
tary manpower—and indirectly with the 
social health of the Nation—are long over- 
due. 


School Lunchrooms and the 
Alliance for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, an outstand- 
ing young Kansan, Harlan S. Parkinson, 
director for Latin America of the Wheat 
Growers’ Association, was recently deco- 
rated by the Chilean Government with 
the Order of Merit “Bernardo O Higgins“ 
in recognition of exemplary work in or- 
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ganizing a school-lunch program. The 
editorial from El Mercurio, Santiago’s 
leading daily, sets forth in some detail 
the outstanding achievement of Mr. 
Parkinson which I am certain will be of 
interest to Members. 
From El Mercurio, Santiago de Chile, 
Monday, Dec. 9, 1963] 
SCHOOL LUNCHROOMS AND THE 
ALLIANCE POR PROGRESS 

Recently, the Chilean Government deco- 
rated a North American, Mr, Harlan S. Park- 
inson, with the order of merit “Bernardo 
O'Higgins” in the rank of official in recogni- 
tion of his work in organizing a school-lunch 
program in our country which will be de- 
veloped throughout all the schools in the 
southern area of Santiago. The program be- 
gan this year with the construction of a pilot 
school lunchroom named “Abraham Lincoln” 
at School 327 in the slum area of German 
Riesco. 

The construction of this large pilot school- 
lunch building was paid for by donations 
from Great Plains Wheat, an association of 
$00,000 North American wheat farmers who 
set aside a part of their profits to cooperate 
with the Alliance for Progress and food for 
peace to improve the nutritional conditions 

ot children throughout Latin America. 

In developing this program, Harlan Park- 
inson, the director for Latin America of the 
wheatgrowers’ association, asked only that 
the fathers of the children of the school who 
will be benefited by the lunch, work volun- 
tarily forming labor teams, who in their free 
hours and during the evening would con- 
struct the lunchroom. The heavy construc- 
tion of the building was completed in 3 
months and after a short time, a large and 
modern kitchen was installed where teams 


tritionists. The mothers received food to 
feed the members of their family who re- 
mained in their homes. 

Harlan Parkinson is not a member of the 
U.S. Government, nor of the Alliance for 
Progress, but represents the spirit instilled 
by Kennedy in his fellow citizens to aid in 
an effective form the needy people of this 
part of our continent. Two years ago, Park- 
inson developed this type of program by 
feeding undernourished children in the poor- 
est slums of Lima. 

To enlarge the scope that will be realized 
by the work of Parkinson, his association has 
signed a contract with the National Health 
Service with the backing of the Agricultural 
Department of the U.S. Embassy and Care, to 
feed all the undernourished children in the 
primary schools of our slum areas. 

In our judgment the work carried out by 
Great Plains Wheat is a practical demonstra- 
tion of what it would mean for our country 
to implement, hopefully very soon, more pro- 

combining the Alliance for Progress 
and food for peace, 


National Aviation Facilities Experimental 
Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 
OF NEW JERSEY , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the appropriation bill on independent 
offices has been finally enacted, I am 
pleased that the House version of an 
item of $5 million for the beginning of 
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a modernization program of the National 
Aviation Facilities Experimental Center 
at Pomona, in my district, was left 
intact, 

At the time of the passage of the bill 
in the House last October, a very fine 
report through the medium of the press 
was made in a feature article by Gary 
Shenfield, of the Philadelphia Bulletin 
staff. It appeared in the Sunday Bul- 
letin of October 13, 1963, in the New 
Jersey section of this very fine news- 
paper, which has a growing circulation 
in my south Jersey area. The report 
was based on an interview with Col. 
William F. Harrison, U.S. Air Force, re- 
tired, the manager of the center, who 
has contributed greatly to a more suc- 
cessful operation of the center in direct- 
ing the FAA reorganization and reorien- 
tation of the facility now underway. 

As the Representative of the Second 
Congressional District of New Jersey, I 
commend the Bulletin and its staff re- 
porter, Gary Shenfield, in this fine piece 
of informative and factual reporting, 
and I thank Colonel Harrison for his 
frank and honest appraisal of the in- 
Stallation under his charge. It is a 
pleasure to know that such an impor- 
tant Government installation as NAFEC 
is under the guidance of a capable and 
dedicated public official with a lifetime 
of public service behind him, 

The article referred to is as follows: 

The National Aviation Facilities Experi- 
mental Center at Pomona is a permanent in- 
stallatlon, its manager assured Atlantic 
County residents today. 

Col, William Harrison (USAF, retired) said 
the $5 million voted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Thursday for modernization of 
the installation should quell rumors that it 
might close down. 

Such rumors were widespread nearly 3 
years ago. They were revived this summer 
when the NACEF payroll was slashed and 
when the Aircraft Owners and Pilots Asso- 
ciation recommended that the place be 
“phased out of existence” for “lack of pro- 
ductivity.” 

The House allocation, Harrison said, rep- 
resents “a token approval of our $35 million, 
4-year facilities program.” 

He said the $5 million will be spent in 1 
year on construction, and added: 

“It answers the question of how the new 
facilities will be financed. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will build its own facilities.’’ 

NAFEC, the Federal Aviation Agency's 
6,000-acre aviation laboratory, was estab- 
lished 5 years ago on the site of the old 
Atlantic City Naval Air Station. It is using 
the same prefabricated buildings that once 
housed Navy carrier pilots. 

Requesting funds for the modernization 
earlier this year, FAA Administrator Najeeb 
Halaby asked Congress for $10 million, call- 
ing the current facilities “trashy.” 

Harrison this week looked out the window 
of his paneled office at the newly paved road, 
bordered by trimmed lawns, leading to the 
155 sparkling white prefabricated buildings. 

We may be poor, but we're neat,” he said 
in his slight, but distinct, Carolina accent. 
“The buildings on this former base are 20 
years old. The life expectancy on tempo- 
rary buildings in normal use Is 10 to 15 years. 
These prefabs have been almost rebuilt, sup- 
ported by steel, to house computers, air 
traffic control systems, simulation equipment, 
and special data processing equipment,” 

Across the street from Harrison's office is 
the former Navy hospital. It is now a light 
electronics laboratory. 


“There is no central power setup at the 
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center,” Harrison said, “and this calls. for 
many substations, and wires strung through- 
out the site here. New buildings would have 
the power source built into them to meet 
the requirements of the laboratories.” 

NAFEC has only one hangar. The other 
one on the site is used by the New Jersey 
Air National Guard. Harrison said the 
Navy-built was originally wood 
trussed, but has been supported and re- 
supported with steel, creating a serious 
weight problem. 

“Last winter,” Harrison recalled, “I was 
faced with 22 frozen restrooms on the base, 
although our boilers were delivering a full 
head of steam.” 

He blamed this on construction, and said 
the temperature would go no higher than 
83° on the second floors of some of 
the buildings. A 2-inch water main froze 
and broke, flooding two floors of a labora- 
tory last winter, ho said. 

“With modern satisfactory construction, 
this wouldn’t have happened.” 

NAFEC employs 2,100 civil service and 
contracted personnel, with an annual pay- 
roll of $15 million. Three hundred FAA 
projects are underway there. 

“I think the employees should be proud, 
Atlantic County proud, in belonging to and 
supporting such an important research cen- 
ter,” Harrison said. 

“Our master plan began when the labora- 
tory started functioning. We first installed 
$22 million in electronic facilities here. We 
are currently repairing the 10,000-foot in- 
strument runway at a cost of $1.5 million. 

“The original 6,000 feet of Navy runway 
had to be replaced. Four-engine jets carry- 
ing loads 200 times heavier than carrier air- 
craft have been tested at the facility. It 
was the original center section that gave 
us trouble. 

“We added 2,500 feet at either end of the 
landing strip when we took over the aban- 
doned Navy base. 

“Pending congressional approval, we hope 
to continue our master plan by building 
laboratories and supporting administrative 
units. We hope to erect a new runway 
which would make it possible for this cen- 
ter to be in continuous operation and handle 
the heaviest jets. 

“I'm not too disappointed with the $5 
million cut by the House Appropriations 
Committee. It will just take a little longer 
to complete the modernization. It's a start, 
and a good one, and it’s been a tremendous 
challenge to develop capper new air 


problems have been critical at times.” 


The Administration’s Road to Utopia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOFFMAN 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President's address at the opening of the 
2d session of the 88th Congress, rather 
than being a report on the state of the 
Union, seemed to many of us to be the 
paving on the road to a utopia. 

The broad assistance to all people for 
all things belies the administration's as- 
surances for economy in our Federal 
Government. To carry out even a small 
portion of the suggested program will re- 
quire vast expenditures to be paid for by, 
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not only the taxpayer of today, but by 
our children and our children's children. 

The editorial in the January 9 edition 
of the Chicago Tribune on the Presi- 
Gent's message to the joint session of the 
Congress contains much food for 
thought. I commend it to you for your 
thoughtful study: 

EVERYTHING FOR EVERYBODY 


President Johnson's state of the Union 
message, written in a peculiar form of Morse 
code dot-and-dash English, is an unabashed 
campaign document in an election year. In 
this mishmash of spending proposals, there 
ure enticements for everybody with a hand 
out. No possible prospect is overlooked. 

Furthermore, Johnson can get it for you 
wholesale. Although his prospectus contains 
everything Roosevelt, Truman, and Kennedy 
ever thought of, and some things they did 
not, his administration is, he says, to be 
frugal. We are to have more, for less spend- 
ing, with a tax cut thrown in. 

Frankly, the specifications are fraudulent, 
as these things always are. Thus the spend- 
ing is to $97.9 billion, but the obligational 
authority is to be $103.8 billion. This simply 
means that about $6 billion to be extracted 
from Congress—if Congress comes across— 
represents deferred spending, authorized for 
the coming fiscal year, but to be spent in 
Tuture years. 

Mr. Johnson represents that spending will 
be $500 million less than the projected figure 
of $98.4 billion for the present fiscal year, 
and that his requests for obligational au- 
thority will be $4.1 billion less than those in 
the last Kennedy budget. 

There is also the statement that a deficit 
originally projected at around 610 billion 
will be reduced to $49 billion, and this 
with an $11 billion cut in income taxes. 
As Senator Dmxsen remarked, it will take 
fiscal legerdemain to accomplish everything 
Johnson has proposed within the budget fig- 
ures he outlines, 

Those who have been tempted to take Mr. 
Johnson's noises about prudence and econ- 
Omy at face value will notice that his mes- 
sage is a complete blueprint for the welfare 
state on a total scale. There is scarcely an 
area in the national life into which the Pres- 
ident does not propose to move, with all that 
that means in spreading the Federal ten- 
tacles over the individual. 

Paternalism is to supply a Domestic Peace 
Corps, Federal health care for the elderly un- 
der social security at mo more than $1 a 
month, mass transit in the cities and low- 
fare transportation between them, more 
Schools, libraries, hospitals, and homes than 
ever were provided by any other Congress; 
extension of the minimum wage, more help 
for depressed areas, plus a study of the effects 
of automation and another study to deter- 
mine whether work can be spread by cutting 
down overtime pay. 

Along with all this there is to be uncon- 
ditional war on poverty, together with a tax 
cut by the first of February, the portman- 
teau civil rights bill, and the most effective, 
efficient foreign aid program ever. And ev- 
erything, Mr. Johnson says, can be done 
without any increase in spending. 

Mr. Johnson ts that his cornucopia 
of goodies should be viewed as a bipartisan 
program that need provoke no quarrels be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans or be- 
tween Congress and the administration. 
That could be so if everyone looks forward 
to a refreshing hike along the road to social- 
ism. 

Somehow we doubt if everybody is that 
enthusiastic about buying Mr. Johnson an 
extended lease on the White House. If the 
Republicans are looking for issues, there are 
plenty of them to be found in this political 
cargo of trade goods to bedazzle the natives. 
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An Amendment To Permit Bible Read- 


ing and Prayer in the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA J 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr, SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of my colleagues and I have 
introduced resolutions proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment to permit Bible 
reading and prayer in the public schools. 
Of course, I believe this should be on a 
voluntary and nonsectarian basis. I feel 
my colleagues will be interested in read- 
ing the editorial comments of the Potts- 
town Mercury on this important subject 
and have included them at this point 
with my remarks: 

A Local. ‘PREROGATIVE 

Congressman RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, Potts- 
town’s aggressive lawmaker in Washington, 
is pushing hard for quick ge of a con- 
stitutional amendment to allow Bible read- 
ing and prayers in public schools. 

He now is campaigning strenuously to get 
such a law, bottled up in committee, out on 


the House floor, In addition, he has written 


a law himself. 


If we omit Bible reading, prayer, and re- 


ligious observances of Christmas, Thanksgiv- 
ing, and Memorial Day from the public 
schools, we shall find it difficult to convince 
our children that Christian teaching and 
practice are important. 

School activities are a great part of the 
child’s life. If moral and religious training 
be omitted, he will inevitably draw the con- 
clusion that we do not consider them to be 
of vital importance. 

To abandon prayer and Bible reading, to 
forsake our basic principles and to surrender 
the convictions of probably 95 percent of our 
people is an unnecessary and uncalled-for 
concession to the small minorlty which does 
not share the same opinion. 

Any who do not wish to hear the Bible 
read or to be present when prayers are said 
or when any kind of religious observance 
takes place may be excused from attendance, 
but let us not retreat from all public 
acknowledgement and supplication to God, 
the reading of the Bible, the singing of 
Christmas carols, and all Christian acknowl- 
edgments. 

We believe in majority rule in all mat- 
ters that do not violate the rights of others 
and certainly the continuance of the long- 
time traditions of our country do not in- 
fringe upon the rights or well-being of any- 
one. 

No one can plead the first amendment as 
a basis for abandoning all religious obser- 
vances in our schools. 

The first amendment says: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 


free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 


dom of speech or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

This amendment limits Congress. It does 
not limit any of the States. 

When it was adopted several of the States 
had what might properly be called an es- 
tablishment of religion,” 

There was no thought that this amend- 
ment would interfere with these practices. 

has not passed any law “re- 
specting the establishment of a religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof" and 
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there was and is no basis for the action the 
Supreme Court has taken in this respect. 
~ In ruling against Bible reading and prayer 
in our schools the Court is actually violat- 
ing the Constitution by prohibiting the free 
exercise of religion. 

We believe the local school board in each 
case should determine the extent of Bible 
reading, prayer, and religious observances to 


be carried on in the schools of that district. 


This is only exercising the religious free- 
dom guaranteed to the people by the first 
amendment. 

The local school boards know the wishes 
of the parents of their communities. 

If there are districts in which the people 
do not wish to have these observances, well 
and good, but the majority of the school dis- 
tricts where they are very much desired 
should not be restricted or prohibited in the 
exercise of their unquestioned rights. 

We hope this season of the year will re- 
mind us to insist upon the preservation and 
observance of our traditions. 


Spending Pressures Raise Inflation 
Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for Congress to resist election-year 
pressures to increase Federal spending is 
succinctly pointed out in this month’s 
issue of Nation’s Business. The desira- 
bility of increased allocations for area 
redevelopment, mass transportation, 
fallout shelters, medicare, public works, 
and numerous other controversial pro- 
grams must be weighed against the 
threat of inflation, a particularly in- 
sidious form of diluting the dollar. 

The pending tax cut, viewed against 
the background of a $25.5 billion in- 
crease in the deficit since 1961, com- 
pared with a $12.4 billion deficit during 
the last 4 years of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, is an additional reason 
why Congress must forestall any in- 
crease in nonessential, low-priority ex- 
penditures. Preventing inflationary 
pressures is one of the most positive 
things we can do for our constituents. 
Therefore, let us be mindful of the com- 
plex interrelations between cutting 
taxes, increasing Federal spending and 
deficits, and, most important, inflation 
which threatens to neutralize the effec- 
tiveness of the tax cut. 

The article follows: 

SPENDING PRESSURES RAISE INFLATION DAN- 
GER—UNCHECKED INCREASES IN FEDERAL 
Orrs Covutp Wire Our Brwnerrrs RE- 
SULTING Prom Tax REDUCTION 
Congress will be caught this year in a 

squeeze between election year pressures for 

more Government spending and a new threat 
of inflation that could wipe out the benefits 
you would get from a tax cut. 

Many economists, political leaders, and 
businessmen see a long-range threat in con- 
tinued major increases in Government 
spending. 

Their views will be im t in congres- 
sional debate over mounting deficits, and 
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the political campaign in which issues of big 
government and big spending promise to play 
a major role. 

You can expect a decisive test of Gov- 
ernment economy pledges which will influ- 
ence political and economic developments 
affecting business far beyond the election. 

Of course, President Johnson has pledged 
to make Government a model of frugality. 
But it remains to be seen how successful he 
will be. 

Spending proposals pending in Congress 
include: 

A $355-million item for the controversial 
Area Redevelopment Administration, which 
subsidizes new and expanding business ven- 
tures in depressed areas. 

Mass transportation, $375 million for a 
8-year start on a program that could swell 
to $15 billion or more as additional cities 
climb aboard. 

A $190 million, 1-year start for a fallout 
shelter program to cost a total $2.1 billion 
over 5 years. Health care for the aged under 
social security, which could cost some $2 
billion initially just for those eligible for 
benefits but who have never contributed 
to the program. 

These, of course, are apart from extensions 
to other programs guaranteed to grow from 
year to year. 

Nor do they include such items as a 81 bil- 
lion expansion of the accelerated public 
works program, a proposal to pump some 
$5 billion into the Appalachian area, or a 
host of other Federal remedies for a host of 
needs discovered by politicians who find 
them unsatisfied by States and localities. 

Considering the possibility that even a 
minority of these may be approved, many 
businessmen and economists are already 
concerned by the prospects of inflation. 

Here are some typical expressions of this 
concern: 

John W. Barriger, president of the Pitts- 
burgh and Lake Erie Railroad Co, fears that 
“the advantages of (the tax cut) could be 
nullified by inflation.” y 

A former Chief of the Railroad Division 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
during the 1930's, he adds: “I have never 
been impressed that Government spending 
represents full value received for the out- 
lays. And I haven't felt that a cut in ex- 
penditures would curtail any essential serv- 
ices. 

S. M. McAshan, Jr., president of Anderson 
Clayton, & Co., of Houston, says a general 
inflationary trend abetted by increased Fed- 
eral outlays will give a lift to the economy, 
but he adds that a stimulus of this type 
is unsound and would help business only 
temporarily. 

Still another, W. A. Johnston, of Chicago, 
president and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Illinois Central Railroad, calls 
early tax relief “essential to an upward eco- 
nomic trend” this year, but warns that un- 
restrained Federal spending will reduce con- 
fidence and harm business prospects. 

Some Government officials argue that 

budget deficits are not necessarily infa- 
tionary. 
Many thoughtful economists agree—pro- 
vided the deficits are temporary and are 
managed by Government borrowing the say- 
ings of individuals and institutions so as not 
to distort the money supply. 

The inflationary effects result chiefly from 
sale of Government securities through the 
commercial banking system, which creates 
money by increasing bank reserves. That's 
just one step away from printing the money,” 
says one business economist. 

onary forces, 
the problem of inflation, as viewed by au- 
thorities interviewed by Nation's Business, 
should be examined in terms of the size of 
future deficits and the way they are 


managed. 
As to the size of the deficits, administra- 
tion officials point to the whopping deficit of 
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$12.4 billion incurred by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in fiscal 1959, which exceeds 
any since. 

But, balancing surpluses against deficits, 
the cumulative deficit during the last 4 
Eisenhower years was $12.4 billion—his first 
4 totaled $15.1 billio to the 
$25.5 billion increase in the deficit since 1961. 

NEW PROBLEMS AHEAD 


Many economists feel that prices have re- 
mained stable despite recent deficits because 
these have not been managed through the 
banking system, which would have inflated 
the money supply, but fear the future deficits 
would be. 

“The Government will no doubt finance 
the deficit through banks,“ says B. H. Beck- 
hart, professor emeritus of banking, Colum- 
bia University, an authority who urges re- 
straint in Government spending. 

“With the magnitude of the deficit we are 
facing, the Federal Government will have to 
turn to the banking system late next year,” 
agrees a private business economist, “because 
the magnitude of deficit will be too large for 
savers to absorb it.” 

Charles J. Zimmerman, president of Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., agrees, 
adding: The start of it might be psychologi- 
cal.” He explains that a lack of confidence 
in Government responsibility among institu- 
tions and individuals with funds to save 
could force the Government into inflationary 
deficit management. 

“One could feed on the other," he says, 
“and this would lead to a stepping up of the 
pace of inflation.” 

Representative THOMAS CURTIS, of Missouri, 
points out that Walter Heller, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, testified 
that financing of the temporary deficit in- 
crease resulting from the tax cut through 
savings would have a dampening effect on 
the desired economic stimulation. 

Monetary inflation, economists agree, can 
be translated into pressure on prices through 
the laws of supply and demand, under which 
more money would be available through Gov- 
ernment spending without a corresponding 
increase in production. 

Economy advocates see a whole series of 
expansionary factors and other forces which, 
when added to a tax cut and increased spend- 
ing, could cause inflation. 

Several point out that the Federal Reserve 
System has been following a moderately ex- 

policy in increasing bank reserves. 

One authority notes that total loans and 
investments in a i-year period increased 
from $222 billion to $241 billion, a 9-percent 
rise far outstripping the increase in national 
output and other measures of economic 
activity. 

Others point to increases in consumer debt 
and mortgage debt in particular, plus some 
deterioration in the quality of debt. 

Although figures for unemployment are 
high, the rate is considerably lower among 
married men; this category, in fact, is ap- 
proaching the full employment level. 

This, plus the fact that many of the unem- 
ployed are women, teenagers, and the gen- 
erally unskilled, suggests that inflationary 
policies would create pressure to raise the 
wages of the skilled employed, rather than 
put many jobless back to work. 

Much of the unused industrial capacity 


pro- 
duction costs, so would increased use of in- 
efficient plant and equipment. 


WHAT INFLATION WOULD DO , 
Many of the consequences of inflation are 


accompanied by very strict control over Fed- 
eral spending we will likely find that the 
cost and price pressures resulting from the 
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combination of rising economic activity, fur- 
ther expansion in Federal spending, and en- 
largement of private purchasing power could 
leave us in a position which would make 
more difficult than ever achievement of in- 
ternational equilibrium and domestic eco- 
nomic growth.” 

One element of the problem is worldwide 
confidence in the dollar and the Nation's 
balance-of-payments problems, which could 
be harmed further by wage increases. Dr. 
Peacock adds: 

“With the economic stimulus provided by 
both a tax cut and a spending increase, 
against a background of strong economic ac- 
tivity, the task of assuring that wage in- 
creases are no greater than productivity 
gains is likely to prove very difficult.” 

Finally, he warns: “One of the objectives 
of the tax cut, to encourage business invest- 
ment and improved productivity, ls likely to 
be jeopardized If the prospects are for further 
inflationary deficits.” 

Congressman Curtis adds that the closing 
of an American factory because of import 
competition is as much a consequence of in- 
flation as overall price increases. 

CONTROLS COULD RESULT 


Thus, lack of political restraint could lead 
to controls, says Professor Beckhart, citing 
the proposal to impose an interest equaliza- 
tion tax on investments abroad. 

“I would hate to see us go down that road,” 
he says. 

“It would be followed by various types of 
domestic controls (including price controls). 
That's almost the universal history of con- 
trols. It may take some time for that to come 
about, but that’s the usual sequence.” 

Of course, many who are aware of an in- 
fliationary threat do not share Professor 
Beckhart’s pessimism. Walter Fackler, asso- 
clate dean of the University of Chicago’s 
School of Business, puts it this way: 

“I don't see any immediate inflationary 
pressures. 

“Government spending does tend to keep 
going up. I think it would be foolish to think 
that that trend would be reversed.” 

A tax cut should help hold spending down, 
he says, because of the size of the prospective 
deficit. “Not that you're going to reverse 
the trend, but you might slow it down.” But 
he warns: 

“There are certainly latent inflationary 
possibilities. If we have the tax cut and the 
Federal Reserve Board continues to be mildly 

and because of an election year 
you get a lot of new Government programs, 
the possibilities of inflationary pressure 
building would be there.” 

If taxes were not cut, he adds, recourse to 
massive Government spending as an alterna- 
tive economic stimulant would be far more 
inflationary. 


Country Conceived in Liberty or Bigotry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, many 
nave believed for years in the Golden 
State of California that it was basically 
unjust that local real estate brokers act 
in the capacity of censor of the morals of 
a community in appraising the preroga- 
tives of what real property shall be sold 
to whom. 

Seventy complaints out of 19 million 
people during the first 3 months of oper- 
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ation of the California fair housing law 
is apparently too much for the brokers 
to take. Ken Leake in the Woodland 
Democrat writes about their efforts at 
repeal: 

As We Set In—Human RIGHtTs FIRST 


Tn a letter published Friday in this news- 
Paper, the steering committe of the Davis 
Fair Play Committee issues a clear warning 
of the certain increase in bigotry and inter- 
tacia] tension that would be the inevitable 
result of a successful attempt to place the 
Continuance of the Rumford Fair Housing 
Act on the ballot in November 1964. 

As the committee pointed out, the legisla- 
tion has not been given a fair chance to 
Prove itself and the attempts of the Cali- 
fornia Real Estate Association to amend the 
law before it has been given a working 
chance is “too rash, too sudden, too Ill ad- 
vised.” 

It is the wrong time and the wrong place 
for such an attempt and the real estate 
agent's haste also indicates that they are do- 
ing it for the wrong reason. 

But the error of the real estate association 
is more than a mistake in tactics—it is a 
Mistake about the nature of democracy in 
America. The real estate men object to 
“forced housing“ as if the right of any man to 
buy and sell property Is absolute. 

Many of the CREA members have served 
in the armed services or they have fathered 
sons who have answered the call of their 
Government and entered the Nation's armed 
services. 

No real estate agent could possibly argue 
that property rights are more sacrosanct than 
human rights—that the Government may 
impose universal military training on its 
Citizens but must keep a strictly do-not- 
touch attitude about property. 

The general welfare is more important 
than any vested interest in property, and 
the people of the United States have always 
affirmed the priority of the public good. 

Without that general recognition, the peo- 
ple of the United States would not have 
consented to the establishment of the prin- 
ciple of eminent domain and without emi- 
nent domain, there would never have been 
the railroad, that spanned the continent, 
thé great system of public works that helped 
in the development of the West and the pres- 
ent expansion of our public school system. 

Today, every city and county in the State 
Tely upon planning commissions to protect 
the public interest against uses of property 
that would be inimical to that interest. 

A property owner who wanted to build a 
rooming house in a single-residence neigh- 
borhood would find a group of neighbors 
Who would take a dim view of the unre- 
Stricted use of his property. 

The building, plumbing, electrical codes 
und other standards Imposed upon the prop- 
erty owner also serve to underline the as- 
Sumption that a man can develop his prop- 
erty as he sees fit only when it does not 
result in harm to the public. 

We think it is Just as important for every 
American to have the right to live where 
he chooses as it is for every home to have 
& wall of a certain thickness, a sideyard re- 
Guirement and maximum densities. 

This Nation was conceived in liberty and 
to the proposition that all men are created 
equal, and any legislation that seeks to im- 
Plement the first condition of the American 

has a right to a working chance and 
in the conviction that no presupposed feudal 
rights of property take priority over it. 
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Woman President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues an article that ap- 
peared in the Chicago American on 
January 8, 1964, entitled “For a Woman 
President, that is very deserving. 

The article follows: A 


RUNNING SMALL COLLEGE CAN Be BIG 
BUSINESS 


The president of one of southwest Chi- 
cago's most industrious enterprises is a 43- 
year-old, 5 feet 2 inches dynamic career 
woman. She appears at her office in the 
heart of her 155-acre plant at 7:45 each 
morning. She dresses each day in the same, 
conservative black outfit. Her manner of 
dress is closely followed, in fact, by much 
of her staff. She oversees a tight operation 
with an annual operating budget of $2 mil- 
lion, and a total monthly payroll of $110,000 
to 300 full- and time employees. 

Unfortunately, her enterprise never shows 
a profit, but neither has it ever operated 
in the red. For Sister Mary Olivia, R. S. M., 
operates a business that deals in ideas rather 
than products, and in satisfaction rather 
than profit. She heads Saint Xavier College 
at 103d Street and Central Park Avenue 
academically identified as a liberal arts 
institution for 1,000 women students, but in- 
dustrially, one of the largest, most progres- 
sive, fastest growing businesses in the area. 

The continual adaptation of the Saint 
Xavier College method of operation to the 
business world’s techniques was an absolute 
necessity, according to Sister Olivia: “We 
were forced to develop the fiscal policies 
and proven financial and organizational 
practices of big business by two factors: 
our rapid growth, and the ever-increasing 
difficulty of financing our operation,” Sister 
Olivia explained. In 1952, our plant in- 
vestment was $1 million, on 10 acres at 49th 
Street and Cottage Grove Avenue. In 10 
years, this investment has soared to $10 
million on 155 acres. In the same 10 years 
our faculty increased from. 45 to 80; our 
operating budget from $288,000 to §2 million. 

The problem of rapid growth is actually 
one part of the increasing cost problem. All 
educational institutions,” said Sister Olivia, 
“whether tax supported or private, are en- 
countering rising costs. For State colleges 
and universities, this results in increased 
dependence on taxpayers. But for private 
institutions, the result is intensified solicita- 
tion of alumni, parents, corporations, and 
foundations, and a highly competitive situ- 
ation develops.“ 

The competition among private institu- 
tions for every support dollar is obviously a 
keen one. St. Xavier College is engaged 
in a major 5,600,000 development program 
scheduled for completion in 1965. Of this 
amount, $4,500,000 is represented in a 36- 
month campaign stimulated by a Ford Foun- 
dation matching grant of $1,500,000 to the 
college in 1962. To receive the full grant, the 
institution must raise from its own resources, 
$2 for every Ford dollar, or 63 million in 
3 years. 

The college to date has raised $1,400,000 
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from corporations and foundations in Chicago 
and throughout the country; from its own 
president’s council, a group of area business- 
men and civic leaders; from area 
alumnae; and from graduates and friends in 
the Cleveland, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and New York areas. 

“To remain on schedule between now and 
June 1965,” said Sister Olivia, we must real- 
ize an average of about $3,000 per day. And 
much of this $3,000 must come from sources 
who are being solicited by representatives of 
many other worthwhile causes, both educa- 
tional and charitable.” 

To help meet the challenge, Sister Olivia 
plans to travel approximately 50,000 miles in 
the next 18 months, usually accompanied by 
the college director of development, Sister 
Mary Jeannie, R.S.M. As president, she is 
further assisted by the services of a com- 
plete college business office, a development 
center which oversees’ special events, pro- 
posals, fundraising, planning and scheduling, 
and a public relations office. 

Sister Mary Olivia received some experience 
in the business world before becoming in- 
volved in her present position as educator 
and business administrator. She graduated 
from St. Xavier College in 1942 with a 
degree in chemistry and was employed as an 
industrial chemist for American Stee] Foun- 
dries in Hammond before deciding to enter 
the Sisters of Mercy. 


The John F. Kennedy Memorial Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 27, 1963, I introduced H.R. 9254 
to designate the National Cultural Cen- 
ter as the John F. Kennedy Memorial 
Center and to appropriate sufficient 
matching funds for completion of the 
Center. From the copper-mining towns 
of my district to the metropolitan cen- 
ters of the east coast, few Americans are 
left untouched by the cultural richness 
of our society which the late President 
so prominently brought to the public's 
mind. Seldom, if ever before, has an 
American President made such an im- 
pact on the development and apprecia- 
tion of the arts, 

Americans from every section of our 
great Nation are justifiably concerned 
that our late President be honored in the 
most fitting manner. We should not 
now allow our deliberations to become 
arguments of partisan criticism. Let us 
proceed in the forthright fashion which 
the American people demand of their 
Congress. The Members of this body, 
perhaps more than any other section of 
our public, were closely touched by Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s stimulus for a reawaken- 
ing interest in our heritage. I ask my 
colleagues to support the Cultural Center 
legisla’ 


tion with provision for adequate 
funds. Such legislation will assure a 
proper stage for this country’s perform- 
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ers and certainly a fitting tribute to the 
one man who did so much to enhance 
American performance and enjoyment 
of the arts. 


Statement by Hon. John Lesinski on 
Suppressed Letters in Support of 
Shevchenko Statue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, when 
the editor of the Washington Post took 
it upon himself to criticize ill tempered- 
ly all Americans and groups supporting 
the Shevchenko statue in our Nation’s 
Capital, he apparently did not know how 
sophisticated and advanced the subject 
was. His wild criticisms constituted an 
attack upon the informed judgments of 
the late President Kennedy, our present 
President Johnson, the Congress, mil- 
lions of Americans of various ethnic and 
religious backgrounds, indeed, upon the 
society we call America and the princi- 
ples of life it represents. One need only 
read his editorials from September 23, 
1963, to November 12 to witness the er- 
raticism of thought and hollowness of 
position on this subject. 

Apart from these editorial errors and 
failures, what is really distressing is the 
editor’s suppression of scores of letters 
that had been sent in protesting and re- 
butting his fallacious views. In our open 
society error is rightly entertained in 
open and frank discussion, but we do not 
tolerate in the press or elsewhere a ma- 
jor suppression of opposing views and 
evidence. Considering the number of ed- 
itorials that have appeared in the Post 
and then the various accompanying 
news reports, which have all the marks 
of a concentrated campaign, it is evi- 
dent that over 90 percent of the letters 
sent to the Post were not published. 
From copies received here it appears 
that hundreds of letters have been sent 
in popular opposition to the unjust and 
erroneous notions of the Post’s editor. 
Because of the seriousness of this 
whole case as concerns the relations of 
our country with the captive peoples 
not only of Ukraine but all other captive 
nations, I have selected just a fraction 
of the letters written by Americans from 
all sections of our country, whose re- 
buttals are pointed and quite informa- 
tive. Iask that these letters be appended 
to my remarks. Included also is a letter 
I have written to the Secretary of the 
Interior on this subject and his reply 
to me. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. O, December 17, 1963. 
Hon. STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Secretary: It has been customary 
in America in the past years to honor out- 
standing leaders of each nationality of the 
European countries. 
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In keeping with that tradition is the erec- 
tion of a statue for the great Ukrainian 
patriot and poet, Taras Shevchenko, au- 
thorized by an act of Congress (Public Law 
86-749, September 13, 1960) in the city of 
Washington. As you know, the site was 
selected to be at 23d and P Streets NW., and 
the dedication occurred on September 21, 
1963. 

Due to some. misunderstanding, the matter 
has been brought to your attention therefore 
my letter to you. 

Regardless of what may have transpired, 
all Americans of Ukrainian descent are be- 
hind the erection of the statue. 

Likewise, may I remind you that Shev- 
chenko was known in many of the Central 
European countries where individuals were 
fighting for their freedom; He can be com- 
pared to our Jefferson in America and as 
the representative of all Europeans that 
have known him and read his writings. 

I therefore urge you to permit the erec- 
tion of the statue, as authorized by law, so 
that all Americans, in honoring a fighter 
against tyranny and oppression, can take 
pride in their heritage and in so doing will 
be better Americans. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN LESINSEI, 
Member of Congress. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1963. 
Hon, JORN LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. LESINSKI: Secretary Udall has 
asked this office to explain our position in 
regard to the progress of the proposed 
Shevchenko memorial discussed in your 
letter of December 17. 

There has arisen recently a great deal of 
misunderstanding concerning the purpose 
of a letter dated December 4 to the Chairman 
of the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion from Secretary Udall. From newspaper 
accounts and correspondence, it spears 
that this purpose is being construed to 
opposition to the memorial project. we 
assure you nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

When it became known, through an an- 
nouncement at the November 7 meeting of 
the National Capital Planning Commission, 
that consideration would be given to re- 
voking the Commission’s approval of the 
site for the memorial, the Secretary wished 
to recommend to the Commission that in 
any restudy of the memorial project as a 
result of the Commission's action, the De- 
partment’s proposal for a National Capital 
Parks Memorial Board should be included. 
This is in keeping with our longstanding 
policy for seeking appropriate means of 
assuring that sites will be available for fu- 
ture memorials which, in all merit 
a location on parkland in the Nation's 
Capital. 

We recommend the establishment of the 
memorial board as a means of meeting the 
critical situation which confronts the Na- 
tional Capital Parks system today. The 
board will provide an effective method for 
focusing attention on the problem and will 
help all concerned to view the numerous 
Proposals in proper perspective. It is our 
opinion that, potwithstanding the worthi- 
ness of the Shevchenko Memorial, the larger 
question of the appropriate use of the very 
limited public land available should first 
be resolved. As long as this situation is left 
unsettled, no memorial project should be 
authorized on public land in our Federal 
city. 
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The construction drawings for the Shey- 
chenko Memorial have been reviewed by this 
office, but our comments are being withheld 
pending the outcome of the National Capita) 
Planning Commission's impending action. 
The announcement on November 7 drasti- 
cally altered the progress of this project, 
and we feel it inadvisable to proceed until 
the question of the site is settled. 

Thank you for your interest in this mat- 
ter. We shall be happy to furnish you any 
additional information you need. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. SUTTON JETT, 
Regional Director, 
THE TRIDENT QUARTERLY, 
Chicago, IU., November 19, 1963. 
EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: For over a month now, the Wash- 
ington Post has engaged in a polemic battle 
with a number of Ukrainian-Americans over 
the proposed monument to Taras Shevchen- 
ko in Washington, D.C. As I understand 
them, your objections to the Shevchenko 
statue can be summarized as follows: 

(1) Taras Shevchenko did not have the 
remotest connection with American nation- 
alism, with the United States, or with the 
American way of life. 

(2) The Soviet Union has dedicated li- 
braries, collective farms, plants, villages, and 
memorials to Shevchenko’s name. The im- 
plication here is that Shevchenko must have 
contributed something to the growth of com- 
munism and because of this, it would be 
“un-American” to erect a memorial to him 
in our Nation's Capital. 

(3) Shevchenko was anti-Semitic and anti- 
Polish. 

Since I believe none of these objec- 
tions are valid, permit me to enumerate a 
number of facts, supported by quotations 
from scholarly, reliable, and non-Ukrainian 
sources, in answer to your objections. 

Fact No. 1: The nationalistic ideals of self- 
determination, personal liberty, and national 
organization were first realized during the 
American Revolution. 

“In reality, nationalism arose as a domi- 
nant force in the 18th century in Western 
Europe and in North America; the Ameri- 
can and French Revolutions may be regarded 
as its first powerful manifestations. * * * 
Nationalism meant, in America as well as in 
revolutionary France, the adherence to an 
idea, looking toward a common future of 
freedom and equality, not toward the past 
which had been characterized by authori- 
tarlanism and inequality.” (‘‘Nationalism,” 
Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. XVI, 1951.) 

Fact No. 2: Taras Shevchenko was a 
Ukrainian nationalist who, in his writings, 
actions, and by his very life, demonstrated 
a spiritual connection with the ideals of 
American nationalism. 

“The first Ukrainophil program went so far 
as to demand that Ruthenians (Ukrainians) 
should be guaranteed autonomy and lin- 
guistic independence in a pan-Slavist federa- 
tion (republic) after the American model.” 
(Masaryk, Thomas, “The Spirit of Russia," 
vol. I, Macmillan, 1955, p. 302.) 

“Shevchenko was the first not only to pro- 
claim his opposition to autocracy and serf- 
dom, but to demand a complete separation of 
the Ukraine as a nation from Russia.” 
(Kohn, Hans, “Pan-Slavism: Its History and 
Ideology,” 2d ed., Vintage Books, Random 
House, 1960, p. 70.) 

“While there is a tradition of separate po- 
litical development in the Ukraine, modern 
nationalism—the doctrine that persons of n 
distinctive culture should constitute an inde- 
pendent state—came late to this area, Toa 
close observer, the first stirrings of national- 
ism among educated groups in the Ukraine 
would have been apparent early in the 19th 
century, and by the middle of that century 
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Taras Shevchenko, the greatest name in 
Ukrainian literature, was giving poetic ex- 
Pression to nationalist aspirations.” (Arm- 
Strong, John, “Ukrainian Nationalism,” 2d 
ed., Columbia University Press, 1963, p. 3.) 

Fact No. 3: In an effort to Sovietize the 
non-Russian peoples of the U.S.S.R.. and to 
fulfill their own political ambitions of com- 
plete amalgamation of all nationalities, the 
Communists have resorted to a deliberate 
falsification of historical fact and have trans- 
formed the national symbols of their captive 
Peoples to fit the Russian Communist mold. 

Stalin's “A Short History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union” “launched an ex- 
traordinary phase of history rewriting, with 
gross falsification of evidence, which has 
Spread out now into the satellite states and 
must absorb a high proportion of the time 
and effort of modern Communist historians, 
(Rostow, W. W., “The Dynamics of Soviet 
Society, A Mentor Book, The New American 
Library, 1952, pp. 121-122.) 

“In the first stage of ‘Sovietization,’ gen- 
erous grants of ‘self-determination’ and local 
Cultural ‘autonomy’ are usually made. In 
this stage, and to a lesser degree throughout 
the later stages of development of a Soviet 
‘republic’ manipulation of symbols of na- 
tlonalism serves important psychological 
Purposes. The persistent attention devoted 
to this theme is impressive; even discounting 
for its very important role in foreign propa- 
ganda, it is difficult to doubt that the Krem- 
lin appraises shrewdly the value of frequent 
gestures of recognition of group identities.” 
(Barghoorn, Frederick C., Soviet Russian 
Nationalism,” Oxford University Press, 1956, 
Pp. 128-129.) 

Fact No. 4: Taras Shevchenko’s rule role 
as Ukrainian patriot and a fighter for free- 
dom has been deliberately distorted by the 
Russian Communists. 

“At the same time efforts were made to 
identify the outstanding cultural figures in 
the non-Russian republics with their Russian 
Counterparts and with Soviet thought and 
the traditional Russian heritage: The best 
example of these efforts in the Ukraine in- 
volved the preeminent Ukrainian writer 
Taras Shevchenko.” (Sullivant, Robert 8. 
“Soviet Politics and the Ukraine, 1917-57," 
Columbia University Press, 1962, p. 230.) 

Fact No. 5: The erection of monuments to 
Taras Shevchenko in the U.S.S.R, is a delib- 
erate effort on the part of the Russian Com- 
munlsts to manipulate a nationalist symbol 
and to falsify the image of a beloved Ukrain- 
ian national hero. 

“The Soviet Ukraine has become an admin- 
istrative part of the economic complex and 
the military base of the U.S.S.R. for the to- 
talitarian bureaucracy. Stalin's bureauc- 
Tacy, it is true, erects statues to Shev- 
Chenko, but only in order to press with this 
monument on the Ukrainian people, to force 
them to eulogize the Kremlin violators in 
the language of the Kobzar" (Trotsky, Leon, 
“On the Ukrainian Problem,” Byulleten Op- 
bPozitsil, 77-78. May, June, July, 1939, p. 6). 

As for your allegation that Shevchenko was 
anti-Semitic, I refer you to the Jewish au- 
thor, Arnold Margolin (“From a Political 
Diary:, Russia, the Ukraine, and America,” 
Columbia University Press, 1946, p. 27.) 

Your objection to Shevchenko on the 
grounds that he was anti-Polish also has 
Uttle basis in fact in view of his progressive 
ideals regarding a pan-slavic federation with 
unity and equality for all Slavic peoples. On 
this point, I refer you again to Kohn's Pan- 
Slavism,” Masaryk's “The Spirit of Russia,” 
âs well as to “The Handbook of Slavic Stud- 
les" (Harvard) edited by Leonid Strakhov- 
sky and “A History of Russia” (Random 
House) by Jesse D. Clarkson. If Shevchenko 
protested against the excesses of Polish 
landlords in Ukraine, this no more makes 
him anti-Polish than your protests against 
the way some Americans treat Negroes makes 
you anti-American, 
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Finally, your statement that Shevchenko 
was not a universal poet depends on your 
definition of universality. According to the 
“Slavonic Encyclopedia” (edited by Joseph 
S. Roucek, Philosophical Library, 1949), 
Shevchenko is “universally regarded as the 
greatest of Ukrainian authors and one of the 
great poets of the Slavonic world.” 

It is my sincere hope that with the above 
information as a starter, you will make a 
more careful study of Taras Shevchenko and 
reevaluate your position regarding his monu- 
ment in Washington, D.C. 

Personally, I am delighted that our Con- 
gress has permitted the Ukrainian-American 
population to erect a statue to Shevchenko. 
It will serve as reminder to Ukrainians all 
over the world (the U.S.S.R. included) that 
America, unlike Russia, fully understands 
and appreciates its multiethnic society and 
that Americans are not, as you hint they 
should be, oblivious of the positive contri- 
butions of other nationalities, no matter how 
insignificant their number on these shores. 
Most. important of all, however, the Shev- 
chenko memorial in Washington will stand 
for all time as a reminder to the world that 
the real significance of the American Revo- 
lution of 1776 has not been forgotten. 

Respectfully yours, 
Myron B. KUROPAS, 
Editor. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., October 1963. 
Tue EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In an article published in your 
paper, October 18, 1963, your contributor 
demanded an annulment of the decision of 
Congress to erect in Washington a monu- 
ment to Taras Shevchenko, the greatest 
Ukrainian poet. It is characteristic that in 
the atomic age he is denying the right of 
independence to the Ukrainians, a nation of 
a thousand years’ history, while in recent 
times many nations in Africa and Asia have 
been established, some of them thoroughly 
unknown in the past. 

It was a brilliant history because the Rus- 
sians deemed it necessary to appropriate this 
history for themselves notwithstanding the 
truth that the origin of their state could be 
only on their territory. We have in mind the 
princes’ period from the 10th to 14th cen- 
tury. ‘The subsequent history was a tragic 
one, however, Bohdan Khmelnitsky, the chief 
of state, compares quite well with Cromwell 
and another Chief of State, Irvan Mazeppa 
should be considered one of the first lead- 
ers against the Russian aggression. 

The Ukrainian Republic first fell victim 
to the Soviets. The Ukrainians belong to the 
nations who suffered most severely in the 
loss of both population and material goods 
in the First and the Second World Wars. 

We think that the first problem of the 
world now is to keep peace through a union 
of all cultural nations. Your appeasement of 
the Russians would lead only toa rather great 
catastrophy. 

As to Taras Shevchenko he has been called 
u representative of his nation such as Homer 
to the Greeks, Virgil to the Romans, Dante 
to the Italians, Shakespeare to the English, 
Goethe to the Germans and Mickiewicz to the 
Poles. Considering a nation as to her merits, 
we think more of her cultural achievements 
in the past than of her leaders, and there- 
fore the above comparison. 

Shevchenko was one of the great lyric 
poets, a poet of bravery as exhibited in his 
poems “Hamaliya” and “Ivan Pidkova,“ a 
defender of human dignity as proved in his 


Neophytes,” etc. and by his life. His poem 
“Mary” reminds us of the great madonnas 
of the Renaissance. He was a painter of dis- 
tinction, in his days likened to Rembrandt; 
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an engraver, acknowledged by the Imperial 
Russian Academy of Arts as an academician, 
and a novelist. His novels “An Unfortunate,” 
“The Twins,” “The Artist” and “A Journey” 
are especially worthwhile mentioning and 
reading. 

As a poet Shevchenko grew on the founda- 
tion of native folk poetry. His lyrics may 
compete with the lyrics of Shakespeare, 
created on a similar basis. Shakespeare tops 
all poets with his knowledge of men. 

Shevchenko’s most beloved writers were 
William Shakespeare whom he read in Rus- 
sian and French, Walter Scott and Charles 
Dickens. A lasting influence left on him 
the Bible that he read since his earliest years 
of schooling. 

Jacques Maritain in his “Art and Poetry’ 
(p. 144) calls a true poet—a hero, priest, 
savior. My opinion is that such marking 
would in a best way refer to Taras Shev- 
chenko who saved the Ukrainian nation from 
submersion by his creative work. He longed 
for a Washington for his nation that she 
may become free. 

W. Brsobs Ro, Ph. D., Ed. D. 
New Tonk, N.Y., 
December 3. 1963. 
Hon. JOHN LEsINSXI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: By now you are well aware of 
the hostile, unfortunate, and humiliating 
policy recently adopted by the Washington 
Post and some individuals toward the erec- 
tion of the Shevchenko Monument. 

It is indeed a puzzle as to why the Wash- 
ington Post embarked on so provocative a 
course. Who actually instigated this mat- 
ter? Unfortunate and humiliating not only 
because the Post's recent strategy has mor- 
ally affected thousands upon thousands of 


seeking Ukrainians within the Soviet Union. 
These people especially look upon the U.S.A. 
as the strongest and foremost foothold in the 
expression of freedom. What effect will this 
have especially upon those enslaved Ukrain- 
ians who eventually will learn of this inci- 
dent and should it become a fact—Shey- 
chenko the freedom-seeking laureate barred 
from the capital of justice Washington, 
U.S. A.? How will our Congressmen appear 
to these unfortunate souls? 

Never has Sheychenko been accused of be- 
ing anti-Semitic. Neither during the czar- 
ist regime, nowhere in Europe, nor even 
now under communism. The honor for 
coining this degrading accusation can be 
claimed by the Post. The mere 
fact that Shevchenko to whom freedom was 
a highly prized luxury was the first to sign 
a protest against discrimination of Jews 18 
something to be considered. In 1858 an anti- 
Semitic article appeared in issue No. 35 of 
magazine Illustration. A protest was in turn 
issued and signed by the following literary 
figures at that time: Shevchenko, Cherny- 
shivsky, Mr. Stepkin, I. Turgenev, etc, This 
was not an exercise in penmanship but a de- 
cisive indication of courage by a humanist 
and an individual who truly believed in “the 
holy liberty” with complete disregard for his 
personal, welfare and most definitely not an 
anti-Semitic action. Shevchenko by the 


family, calling to all villagers to pitch in the 
rescue. After the fire Shevchenko made a 
statement to the onlookers stating that a 
person in need and want of his 
nationality or religious belief becomes for us 
our closest brother (Memoirs on ' 
1958, p. 108). Is this an act of anti-Semi- 
tism? 
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Have the critics paused for a moment as to 
why the Communists adopted Shevchenko 
and projected his works to suit their aims? 
If perhaps for the same reason as they say 
Polsanov instead of Fulton for the steam- 
boat and Popov instead of Marconi for the 
radio, and of so many others. It is a well- 
known fact that all well-known personalities 
in cgarist Russia who had the courage to 
protest against social injustice and govern- 
ment atrocities had been appraised in such 
a form by the Soviet Government as to make 
them become predecessors to the introduc- 
tion of communism. To make Shevchenko a 
hero of communism is not an objective ap- 
proach but falsification of facts. Shev- 
chenko was deeply religious who believed in 
the freedom of the nation and the individual. 
To portray Shevchenko in the way the Com- 
munists do is an insult and descreation not 
only to the memory of Sheychenko but to the 
entire Ukrainian nation. 

Nor is Shevchenko a newcomer to the 
North American hemisphere. For in Win- 
nipeg, sanctioned by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, a Shevchenko statue has been erected 
and now stands before the Parliament Build- 
ing. Is then the decision of the Canadian 
Government to be considered Communist 
influenced? Are we here so ill briefed as to 
be unable to distinguish right from Com- 
munnist propaganda? 

The Post states that ‘Shevchenko has no 
universal significance for Americans,” can't 
we say likewise about the Joan of Arc and 
Dante statues which are located in our 
Capitol? 

Now just who is this Shevchenko, as one of 
the Post's editors seems to be so uninformed. 
Permit me to quote a foreword by O. Biletzky 
in a book entitled “Taras Shevchenko” 
printed In 1961. “A great son of his people: 
Shevchenko was and remains forever a 
Ukrainian poet, as Dante for the Italians, 
Shakespeare for the English, Pushkin for the 
Russians. For millions of people throughont 
the world Shevchenko discovered Ukraine, 
along with its freedom-loving people. He 
deeper than all others recognizing his pres- 
ent-day Ukrainian actuality, creatively con- 
sidered its most serious problems and showed 
the characteristic types with the Ukrainian 
nation in all its national, social, and psy- 
chological aspects. 

But Shevchenko, the poet, does not belong 
to one nation, he belongs to the entire world." 
Thus writes this literary academician. 

Chechov the world known writer and 
dramatist in a letter\to Krimsky wrote “I 
love the Ukrainian nation which gave the 
world a giant like Taras Shevchenko.” 

In another letter to Kr (a well 
known literary figure) from K. Stanislavsky 
on the occasion of the 50th anniversary 
of Shevchenko’s death, he writes, “Shev- 
chenko’s works will last for centuries and 
will always awaken in the heart of people 
noble feelings, 

J remember with what blessings I first 
read the Kobzar in Russian. It was difficult 
to read without great feeling this wonderful 
self-artistic, brillant, and highly refreshing 
language and deeply moving work. In it is 
Shevchenko's entire soul, his thoughts, his 
ideas, his heart. I bow before Shevchenko 
the poet, a steadfast fighter for the well- 
being of the individual. 

“In Sheychenko I see and feel the entire 
beauty of the human soul, he was a true 
bard of his people.“ Written in 1911. 

The Encyclodepdia of Literature, Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1946, Editor 
Joseph T. Shipley, on Ukrainian literature 
has this to say, “Perhaps one of the greatest 
of all Slavonic poets. * * * He was in the 
truest sense a social democratic poet and he 
combined this with such deep feeling in lan- 
guage and expression that he is esteemed 
throughout the Slavonic world.” 

M. Gorky, the world renowned writer, once 
made a statement about Shevchenko as 
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“first mational poet, who did not abuse 
through personal laments national thoughts 
and feelings. In his complaints about per- 
sonal fate one can feel the complaints of 
the entire Ukraine, in his memoirs on Kozak 
freedoms one can feel the desires of the 
entire nation.” And in another statement 
the Russian Gorky commented thus about 
Shevchenko the, “First truly democratic, 
namely national poet of Ukraine.” 

Shevchenko was a genius not only in 
poetry but in art and a remarkable collec- 
tion of Shevchenko's art can be found in a 
book entitled T. H. Shevchenko—Artist” by 
Havdaya, published in Kiev, 1955, by Mistet- 
svo, U.S. SR. 

Justice and tolerance were second to none 
in Shevchenko'’s nature and his admiration 
and friendship for Negroes can be ascertained 
through his friendship for Ira Aldridge; the 
Negro actor who Shevchenko met and be- 
came fast friends in 1858. As a result of this 
friendship Shevchenko drew a masterful por- 
trait of Aldridge with pencils in black and 
white on shaded paper. It can be found in 
the above-mentioned book. 

The Washington Post editorial of Novem- 
ber 1, 1963, states that Shevchenko “the poet 
is the idol of Communist Party members.” 
Let us pause and analyze. Do the editors 
relize that Shevchenko existed when com- 
munism was still dormant in its cradle? 
Surely Shevchenko cannot be accused of 
Communist sympathies. He is guilty only of 
his geniusness and a great desire for justice. 
It ist only natural that the Sovlets adopted 
Shevchenko for theirs because of his mag- 
nificent gift of expression and talent. His 
cloquence of speech from the people, for the 
people, and to the people is above any re- 
proach, Fortunately all literary manuscripts 
written on Shevchenko in Czarist Russia, be- 
fore the 1917 revolution, are in itself a con- 
crete and direct opposition to any Communist 
pretentions. 

What more can be said but that your sup- 
port in behalf of erecting this monument 
is urgently petitioned. Not only by the 
Ukrainian Americans but by Ukrainians 
throughout the world who look upon your 
wisdom and wholehearted backing of this 
project. 

I believe that you as a true American 
will not alter from your original decision to 
support this project nor that you will be 
misled by misinformed editorials. I believe 
that the freedom and just humanism so ad- 
vocated by Shevchenko will not fall victim 
to fallacy and that decision 
will not be swayed by people who know so lit- 
tle about Sheychenko but who are, instead, 
so well briefed by statements and convic- 
tions coming from the other side of the wall. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. REDCHUK, 
New York, N.Y., 
November 4, 1963. 
Mr. James R. WIGGINS, 
Editor and Executive Vice President of the 
Washington Post, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Wicotns: Thank you for your 
letter of October 25, 1963. I am not sur- 
prised that you are questioning: “We still 
see no reason whatever for using public 
ground in the city to erect a memorial to a 
Ukrainian poet not identified in any way 
with the national history of this country 
or its people.” 

We cannot apply your statement to the 
2 million Americans of the Ukrainian origin 
who donated, as you stated in your article 
of October 25, 1963, “It has raised more 
than $275,000 in individual contributions 


peopl 
same obligation under the Constitution of 
the United States as the rest of the citi- 
zens do. 


Taras Shevchenko appealed to America 


January 13 


in his famous poem “Yurodyvy,"” (“God's 
Fool") written in 1857 at Nyznyi Novhorod, 
in which the poet wrote: 


“Ah, you miserable 

And cursed crew, when will you breathe 
your last? 

When shall we get ourselves a Washington 

To promulgate his new and righteous law? 

But some day we shall surely find mar.” 


In these words Shevchenko contrasted the 
reactionary, rotten, autocratic order of the 
serfdom with the political order defended 
by George Washington. Taras Shevchenko 
called on the Ukrainians to hope and expect 
their own George Washington. In his poem, 
“Yurodyvy” (“God's Fool”), he attacked all 
tyrants, czars, and oppressors, and all 
enemies of human freedom. 

A survey shows that many public places 
and city streets in the United States bear 
Shevchenko’s name, for example, a public 
park in Passaic, N.J., a street in Franklin, 
N. X., an avenue in Auburn, N.Y., and other 
countries in the free world such as Canada, 
Brazil, and Argentina. Those who thus 
honored Shevchenko did not deem his works 
or person strange, as you appear to be doing 
at this time. 

Referring to your editorial of November 
1, 1963, entitled “Monument to Ignorance” 
especially your quotation “It is inconcelva- 
ble that a statue would be dedicated to 
him in Tel Aviv or in Warsaw, for example.” 
I would like to inform you that prewar Polish 
Government, during its 20 years’ existence, 
subsidized the Ukrainian Institute in War- 
saw with the main reason to translate 
Shevchenko’s work into other European 
languages. I hope you will soon hear more 
about the Polish Government subsidy from 
the former president of that institute, now 
professor at Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., also president of the Shevchenko 
Scientific Society and the Shevchenko Me- 
morial Committee of America, Inc., Prof. 
Dr. Roman Smal-Stockl. 

Those who were forced to leave their coun- 
tries before Communists took over are ob- 
ligated to inform the free world about ever- 
lasting contribution of Taras Shevchenko's 
democratic ideals for which he fought, and 
which are so dearly preserved and protected 
by the United States, as the bastion and the 
beacon of world democracy. 

The monument for Taras Shevchenko 
built in Washington will be a Ukrainian 
Mecca in the free world, and for the U.S. 
Government and all citizens of America a 
contribution to the freedom and those ideals 
that the poet fought so hard for. 

In erecting the statue to Shevchenko, 
Americans of all races, color, creeds, and na- 
tional origins will pay tribute to a poet and 
artist leader in man's struggle for human 
liberty against all forms of tyranny. 

I am convinced that you will revise your 
attitude toward the building of a statue of 
Taras Sheychenko in Washington and you 
will see it fit to retract your derogatory 
articles of October 18, 1963, and November 1, 
1963, for the benefit of the democratic prin- 
ciples that I hope you and your paper stand 
for. 

Hoping to serve you with all information 
available to me, enclased you will find a 
small token of my esteem: Shevchenko and 
the Jews; Ukrainians and the Jews; and the 
Ukrainian Quarterly No. 3, 1960. 

Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in 


Respectfully yours, 
ROMAN S. Howsr. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
October 31,1963. 
Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, : 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak Sm: The Washington Post is conduct- 
ing a campaign against the commemoration 
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of Taras Shevchenko, with the statue in our 
Nation's Capital. 

Because your name was brought up in the 
editorial from October 18, 1963, I am send- 
ing you a copy of my reply to the editors of 
the Washington Post. 

I also wish to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion for your continuous su of the Shev- 
chenko statue project as well as your con- 
tinuous interest in the oppressed people of 
Ukraine 


I am sure that I also express the feelings 
of thousands of Minnesotans of Ukrainian 
descent. 

Respectfully yours, 
Micuagrt J. Kozak, M.D. 
Ocroner 31, 1963. 
THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: With great disappointment, 
as well as indignation, I read your editorial 
Published in the Washington Post on Octo- 
ber 18, 1963, under the title “Shevchenko 
Affair.” 

Your editorial stated that “Shevchenko 
statue should never have been approved by 
Congress. There is no legitimate reason why 
19th century Ukrainian poet * * * should be 
honored with the statue at an enviable loca- 
tion in the Nation’s Capital.” Here is a 
glance at this man's biography to prove that 
here truly is a man who devoted his life and 
his art to the struggle for the oppressed and 
underprivileged, and he certainly merite a 
token of commemoration in our Nation's 
Capital, which is a stronghold of freedom 
and justice for the entire world. 

Taras Shevchenko, occupant of first place 
among the Ukrainian creators, great thinker, 
freedom fighter, spent 47 years of his life in 
the Russian Empire. Of these 47 years, only 
9 years were spent as a freeman. All of his 
Writings refiected his never-ending opposition 
to tyranny in all forms, not through the use 


all persecuted minorities under the power of 
the czarist regime. Shevchenko was one of 
the group that risked retaliation by the 
Russian police when he signed the protest 
in the defense of oppressed Jews. 

He believed in the ideals of the American 
Declaration of Independence, the ideals of 
freedom, human dignity, and self-determina- 
tion not only for Ukraine, but for all subju- 
gated people. In one of his poems Shey- 
chenko wrote the following: “When shall we 
get ourselves the Washington to promulgate 
his righteous law? But someday we shall 
Surely find the man.” 

Shevchenko was not looking for a Russian 
Lenin to bring freedom and justice to East- 
ern Europe, but he was looking for a man 
like George Washington “to promulgate his 
righteous law.“ Shevchenko was the one 
who, within the Russian Empire, attempted 
to spread the ideals of the American Revo- 
lution, something that most Americans 
Would like to have seen happen a long time 
&go so that our children would not have to 
look at the missiles pointed at us by Lenin's 
ancestors 90 miles off our shores. 

Furthermore, these days when millions 
of human beings are suffering under the 
yoke of ruthless tyranny, the Shevchenko 
Statue in George Washington's Capital would 
symbolize and immortalize not only 
Ukraine's never-ending struggle for freedom 
but the struggle of all mankind and would 
Provide inspiration for all people. 

Your editorial also stated that “misguided 
and careless reception given the statue pro- 
posal by Congress.” I strongly object to your 
attempt to label our the most 
democratic institution in the world, as an 
assembly that makes decisions and passes 
laws carelessly without proper thinking, 
studying, and consideration, This is exact- 
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ly what enemy propaganda wants us to be- 
eve. 

Further, using rather not the most polite 
expressions, you are to lead your 
readers into the belief that the idea of the 
statue originated from a “tiny group of 
Americans of Ukrainian birth or origin.” 
Here I would like to inform you that this 
idea received wholehearted support from 
thousands of Americans of Ukrainian des- 
cent in all corners of the United States. 
Through generous donations by dedicated 
people, who belong to all social strata—work- 
ers, farmers, and professionals, made this 
project possible. Maybe this group of 
Americans is not too large, but it is great 
in spirit, the spirit of American ideals of 
democracy, dedicated to the cause of spread- 
ing these ideals beyond the borders of our 
land. 

Your editorial also stated that “there are 
elements which are offensive in various ways 
to Americans of Russian, German, Polish, 
Catholic, Jewish, Orthodox and even 
Ukrainian background.” Do you know that 
one of the sponsors, Hon. Jacos Javirs, is 
Jewish, and Hon. JOHN LESINSKI is of Polish 
ancestry? Do you know that American 
Ukrainians are a religious people and in 
great majority Catholics or Orthodox, and 
they all wholeheartedly support this idea? 
And Russians? Well, we live in a free and 
democratic country and it is their privilege 
to object or disagree, if they so desire. 

It is hard to understand, how an Ameri- 
can editor of a respectable paper could mus- 
ter so much hatred against the Ukrainians, 
victims of Russian communism, who are 
trying to promote the American ideals. It 
is hard to understand, how a respectable 
newspaper such as yours, could depart so far 
from the truth and cease to be factual and 
fair by publishing such an editorial, that 
for Americans of Ukrainian descent will al- 
ways remain as an “editorial of shame.” 

I hope you will show a further interest 
in the life and activities of this great 
Ukrainian, Taras Shevchenko, and will cor- 
rect the damage done by adverse publicity 
produced by your editorial to the memory 
of this great martyr for freedom and human 
dignity. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL J. Kozak, M.D. 
December 12, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dran Sm: I categorically protest against 
the insinuations of Washington Post in 
Washington in connection wtih the project 
of Taras Sheychenko monument, cham- 
pion for liberty of Ukraine, and I fully sup- 
port your attitude in above matter. 

I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
T. CYMBAL. 
UKEAINIAN NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Jersey City, N.J., December 2, 1963. 
To the EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your recent editorials and articles at- 
tacking the project and the sponsors of 
the Shevchenko Monument in Washing- 
ton have not only been unfair, but also 
inaccurate ad intemperate. It is difficult 
for us, a benevolent fraternal society of 
Americans of Ukrainian descent, as well as 
other Slavic groups, to comprehend the bit- 


helped initiate the project, we take 
issue with your slurring remarks as 
and what the sponsors are, with the charge 


guided” Congress in an artful manner; and 
your unsubstantiated offhand opinion that 
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Shevchenko has no universal significance for 
Americans. We further are offended by your 
insinuations that our desires and ideas are 
not worthy of consideration because they are 
not American. 

We do not quarrel with your opposition to 
the Shevchenko statue. That is your right 
and privilege and we genuinely respect that 
right. We simply want to underline that 
you have unjustly and without cause at- 
tacked the motives of a responsible, law 
abiding, God worshipping, self-sustaining, 
self-reliant, and hard working group of 
Americans of Ukrainian ethnic background 
who revere Taras Shevchenko, a universally 
acclaimed champion of freedom. 

We are not a tiny group, because we num- 
ber over 2 million. For example, our asso- 
ciation is one of four fraternals enthusias- 
tically supporting this project. We insure 
over 82,000 members. We do business in 27 
States. The Ukrainian Workingmen's As- 
sociation has 24,000 members; the Providence 
Association of Ukrainian Catholics has 
18,000 members; and the Ukrainian National 
Aid Association has 6,000 members. Our 
Ukrainian Catholic Church with dioceses in 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Stamford, Conn., 
numbers over 300,000 parishioners. Our 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church with headquar- 
ters in Bound Brook, NJ. has over 
200,000 members. All of the above with 
other institutions such as the Ukrainian 
Women's Federation of America, the Gold 
Cross, the Shevchenko Scientific Society, the 
Ukrainian Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
Ukrainian American Veterans, the Ukrainian 
America Catholic Veterans (two veterans are 
recipients of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor), the various youth and student 
leagues and numerous professional societies 
are wholeheartedly part and parcel of the 
sponsoring group. < 

These groups have deepseated roots In this 
country. Our association, for instance, was 
organized in 1894. We publish a daily paper 
in Ukrainian called “Svoboda” or Liberty, 
founded in 1893, and a weekly supplement 
in English, the Ukrainian Weekly. We also 
publish a monthly bilingual children’s maga- 
zine entitled “Veselka” (The Rainbow) as 
well as numerous books, in English and 
Ukrainian 


Last week the University of Toronto Press 
published the first volume of “Ukraine: A 
Concise Encyclopedia” which we 
and financed. All of this we do at our own 
cost and with our own hard earned money 
even though we are fully aware of the fact 
that the Government is financing numerous 
similar projects at home and abroad. If we 
really were as clever and devious as you 
charge our “tiny group“ to be, we should 
have been able to get this done without cost 
to us. 

As I write this letter to you, I am plagued 
with a feeling of shame. Not because I 
belong to a group of Americans of Ukrainian 
descent who were one of the last nationality 
groups to come to these shores en masse at 
the turn of the century. I am not ashamed 
of that, because I have known many of these 
good, generous, trustworthy people all my 
life. I also know that Ukrainian-Americans 
can trace their lineage back to the James- 
town Colony and New Amsterdam. Neither 
am I ashamed that these immigrants orig- 
inally had only muscle, brawn, and stead- 
fastness to offer in helping to build up and 
operate the great coal, steel, railroad, auto- 
mobile, and textile industries, or that they 
were farmers. Or that by-and-large they 
were poor and lived on the wrong side of the 
tracks. What we all are ashamed of is that 
an institution such as yours, steeped in the 
American way of life with a responsibility to 
maintain respect for all peoples not only in 
this country but in the entire world, as our 
great thinkers and statesmen are ceaselessly 
advocating, should so irresponsibly attack 
our motives and, we believe, with malice 
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aforethought. And I might add that we are 
not alone in this thought. Every self-re- 
specting minority group having learned of 
your stand got a queazy feeling in the pits 
of their stomachs. For your information we 
enclose a resolution passed by the Pennsyl- 
yania Fraternal Congress representing 73 
fraternals of various ethnic and religious 
groups with about 1 million members in 
Pennsylvania. 

To reiterate, we do not ask you to agree 
with us. You are entitled to your opinion 
that Washington has too many statues. All 
we ask is that you present a full and honest 
story: your side and our side, such as who 
and what kind of people are sponsoring the 
project; who is providing the money to cover 
the costs for the memorial which includes 
rebuilding the plot into a landscaped park 
with benches, pool, and paths; who the 
sculptor is and how and by whom the statue 
was selected; and, most of all, who Shev- 
chenko was as documented by responsible 
writers and scholars of yarious nationalities 
and religious groups. That information is 
available, could have been and can be ob- 
tained by you it you so desire, For instance, 
you could have confirmed that Prof. Albert 
Einstein was a member of the Shevchenko 
Scientific Society since March 17, 1929. He 
most certainly would not have accepted mem- 
bership in this society if Shevchenko had 
been anti-Semitic. This also is true of the 
many other prominent scholars of Russian, 
Polish, and other nationalities who hold 
membership in the same society. 

On behalf of our membership, which has 
31 branches throughout this country and 
Canada named after Taras Shevchenko, the 
patron of our association, we appeal to you 
for objective treatment of the memorial for 
Taras Shevchenko for we are certain that the 
symbolism of the project will nobly lend it- 
self to a better understanding not only of 
the history of Ukrainian and other Slavic 
immigrants who came to America with their 
inborn appreciation of the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence but also would 
lead to clearer perception of the past and 
present aspirations of their kinsmen for free- 
dom and justice in the entire world. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH LESAWYER, 
President. 


WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Evrror: We, the Ukrainian-Americans 
of Seattle, Wash., and vicinity, feel that it is 
of the most pertinent urgency that we ex- 
press our thoughts about the rash statements 
concerning the construction of a monument 
in honor of Taras Shevchenko appearing in 
various issues of the Washington Post. 

First of all, recalling the statement, “why 
gullible Senators and Representatives should 
have approved such a memorial, when all of 
the offended minorities are among their con- 
stituents * * * we answer, we believe in 
our Government and in what they do. We 
are of the opinion that they are informed 
Representatives of the general public and in- 
terests benefiting our country and the world, 
contrary to your opinion that they have been 
gullibly misled into approving the bill 86-749. 

By the impression given in your newspaper, 
it appears that our American Government 
favors accommodating the Communists by 
approving the resolution, and your belief is 
that they will be benefiting all the constitu- 
ents represented by disapproving the bill 
which has legally and formally been passed. 
A brief look at communistic issues clearly 
shows that your articles and opinions are 
parallel to theirs and they are using it for 
their own propaganda purposes. Since the 
resolution was first being approved till now, 
3 years later, nothing has been mentioned in 
your newspaper, the Washington Post, until 
the groundbreaking and dedication of the 
memorial to this great world figure. We 
would like to be informed of who is behind 
this whole “Red affair”? 
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It is our conviction that the Washington 
Post doesn’t work for the benefit of this 
great Nation and the freedom and peace of 
the whole ‘world, but for your own sadistic 
pleasure in contriving antagonism and fric- 
tion among the citizens of this country for 
the distinct benefit of the Russian Commu- 
nists, Therefore, we Ukrainian-Americans of 
Seattle, Wash., are in strong protest of this 
blasphemy heaped upon this great poet of 
humanity and enemy of all opression. How 
do you think this will affect the feelings of 
all peoples striving for their liberty and in- 
dependence throughout the world if the 
American Government disapproves a bill 
which it has formally resolved? What will 
be the consequences? i 

We strongly feel that you will change your 
opinion about this whole affair and straight- 
en it out for the benefit of all mankind. 

Courteously yours, 
THE SEATTLE BRANCH OF THE SHEV- 
CHENKÒ MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 


DECEMBER 11, 1963. 
Hon. Joux LEFSINSKI, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LESINSKI: Please find 
enclosed copy of my letter, which I sent to 
the Washington Post. 

Please accept the words of my sincere ad- 
miration, for your patriotic service to our 
country, and for your dedication to the 
cause of freedom for all men and all nations 
of the world. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ross Kuzmycu. 
DECEMBER 11, 1963. 
EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I read with great disgust and 
astonishment the editorials in the Wash- 
ington Post in regard with the erection of 
the Shevchenko monument in Washington, 
D.C. 

My astonishment comes from the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. How could it happen, that these articles 
passed—unnoticed, I believe through the 
editorial desk of such a respected news- 
paper as the Washington Post? The articles 
showing complete ignorance of their authors 
concerning the matter, they are pretending 
to be the experts? 

2. Great part of the arguments in these 
articles is so identical and consonant with 
the ones used by Kremlin propaganda 
against the erection of the monument, that 
the readers may feel a strong impression, 
that these articles have been inspired by 
the Corhmunist propaganda bureau. 

3. It seems, that the authors of these ar- 
ticles are trying to imply, that the legisla- 
tors of our country are ignorant, and do 
not understand, what kind of legislative 
acts they are passing through. 

I am convinced, that the nearest future 
will show, who fell the victim of misinforma- 
tion, the Parliament of the United States, or 
your newspaper. 

Therefore I ask you, sir, to go deeper into 
the whole matter, and to stop publishing 
such articles of doubtful and suspicious 
value, before more harm and damage will 
be done to the good name and prestige of 
your respected newspaper. 

Very truly yours, 
Ross Kuzmycu, 


New Yorn, N. T., December 6, 1963. 
Orry EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: You are strongly opposed to the 
enforcement of the public law which allows 
the erection of a statue to Shevchenko in our 
Nation’s Capital. Your opposition stems 
from various reasons, some of them contra- 
dictory. One of your reasons would seem to 
be that Shevchenko is unknown in America 
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and that he is the son of a small nation. 
This is obviously a misunderstanding or a 
deliberate concealment of the truth. Among 
Slavic peoples the Ukrainian nation is nu- 
merically second to the Russian, and it is one 
of the largest nations in Europe, equal in 
number to the French nation. And Shev- 
chenko is not only the greatest Ukrainian 
poet and freedom fighter, but also the spirit- 
ual father of modern Ukrainian national 
renaissance. 

Ukrainians are also part of our American 
Nation which is composed of various ethnic 
elements. Can you, in the name of democ- 
racy and the equal rights of God and man, 
deny one integral part of that American Na- 
tion its rights to the Nation's Capital? Our 
national emblem bears the motto “E Pluribys 
Unum.” Included in this “pluribus” are peo- 
ple of Ukrainian descent. Should they be 
denied the right to call Washington their 
Capital and choose it as the site for a memo- 
rial to one who, for them, is the symbol of 
the highest integrity? It was not in vain 
that Shevchenko, in the dark moments of 
bitterness toward the Russian-czarist-im- 
perialist regime upon his return from a 10 
year exile, and threatened with new exile, 
penned his yearning in a poem for just such 
a righteous independence and social order as 
was achieved in the United States by the 
father of that country, George Washington, 
and added the fervent hope that one day 
Ukraine would have its own Washington. 

Every year, wherever they live in the entire 
world and with a plety perhaps never shown 
by other nationalities toward even their most 
celebrated heroes, Ukrainians hold solemn 
programs honoring Shevchenko. In the 100 
years since his death, this honoring of Shev- 
chenko has surpassed the bounds of rever- 
ence and now borders on a cult. This un- 
usual respect to Shevchenko is also paid by 
all American generations of Ukrainian de- 
scent, Even if you, or anyone else, have 
not understood this cult of Shevchenko, 
or deem it unjustified, would it not be prop- 
er—on traditional grounds of tolerance—to 
leave this cult alone and not interfere in its 
practice by fellow-citizens of Ukrainian 
descent? 

There is another aspect of your conduct 
equally as incomprehensible. Even if you 
feel that Shevchenko does not deserve a place 
in Washington, would it not be proper— 
again based on our traditional grounds of 
respect for the status quo and respect for the 
interests of others which do not conflict with 
public interests—not to take away from the 
Ukrainian group in this country their legal 
right, which they have already obtained, and 
by public law at that? How can this legal 
and bona fide right be taken away from 
them now, without some really frightfully 
important reason concerning the public in- 
terest? Besides this public-legal aspect of 
the matter, there is also the private-legal side 
not to be overlooked, because, as you know, 
the statue is almost complete at the cost of 
almost one-quarter of a million dollars. 

To err—is human. It is my firm belief 
that Congress did not err in enacting, and 
the President of the United States did not 
err in signing the law regarding the Shev- 
chenko statue—but you do, Would it not be 
an act of real American honesty to admit 
your mistake or stop prolonging it and em- 
broiling other Americans and their Goy- 
ernment officials? 

Yours truly, 
JAROSLAW PADOCH. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
December 9, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are greatly concerned and shocked on 
the debate for Taras Shevchenko monument. 
Although Taras Sheychenko is not very well 
known to American people, it is worthwhile 
to explore him since he is represented by 
the free people of Ukraine. He was born 
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a serf in the feudal system and the only 
hope he poetically put in words was “democ- 
racy," for which this country of ours stands. 

We make this appeal not to fail us and 
have our plans carried out as planned. 

Very truly yours, 
HELEN NORKA. 
Burrato, N.Y., 
December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: It was with great concern and deep 
disappointment that I read the remarks of 
your newspaper about Shevchenko. I can- 
not understand how you could allow that 
kind of unfair evaluation of this great man 
who dedicated his whole life to the cause 
of freedom, for which he suffered and finally 
died, be displayed on the pages of your 
Paper. 

Freedom is the tradition of the United 
States and it has always honored fighters 
for man's liberty regardless of national origin. 
Why is your paper retreating from this 
tradition? 

I ask the Washington Post to stop render- 
ing bad service to the cause of freedom. 

Very truly yours, 
GLORIA SZYSZKA. 
New Tonk, N.Y., 
December 11, 1963. 
Enrror, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Sm: I was deeply moved and dis- 
appointed at the remarks made, in your edi- 
torials, about Taras Shevchenko. 

It was unbelievable that you could show 
such complete lack of knowledge of Eastern 
European history, in its relationship to the 
West, and your ignorance with regard to- 
ward Taras Shevchenko,, champion against 


on. 

I, a Ukrainian, and a citizen of the United 
States, protest against the editorials made 
by the Washington Post. 

Being a law-abiding citizen, I am using 
the only weapon at my disposal. I am ap- 
pealing to your better judgment and knowl- 
edge to revise your misleading editorials. 

Taras Shevchenko's place in history is be- 
side Sun Yat Sen, Masaryk, Thomas Paine 
and yes, even your-—favorite hero, Shake- 
speare 


Very truly yours, 
EWHEN LUDKEWYCZ. 
WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Eprron: The position which America 
takes in regard to all enslaved nations will 
determine how the whole world us. 
They will Judge how well the United States 
lives up to its own, stated ideals of free- 
dom and equality for all by its actions. It 
will be America’s benefit to have all en- 
slaved nations in our camp fighting for us, 
now, and during a world crisis. 

Taras Shevchenko is the “Spirit of Liber- 
ty“ for all the subjugated nations past and 
present. He is tne force which symbolizes 
the strivings of all those oppressed by in- 
Justice and tyranny. 

If your newspaper strives so diligently to 
procure the canceling of the resolution for 
the construction of a monument in honor 
of Taras Shevchenko, it will be a victory for 
communism. American prestige will be less- 
ened in the world and faith in the United 
States will be lost in the hearts of the op- 
pressed people, who keep their eyes on the 
United States as their only source of strength 
and hope. We do not believe it is a good 
idea to sow seeds of discontent and prejudice 
among the people by printing such articles, 
thus creating friction among the citizenry. 

In regard to the ideals of liberty represent- 
ed by such men as Taras Shevchenko, we feel 
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that the minority and majority groups of 
the United States should work as a unified 
nation to promote and to encourage these 
very ideals by combating the oppression 
which communism inflicts, and we advise you 
to check your sources of information very 
carefully. In unified protest, we would like 
to see the discontinuation of Russian prop- 
aganda, 

Courteously yours, 

UKRAINIAN-AMERICANS OF SEATTLE, WASH; 
AND VICINITY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 9, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, i 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The Washington Post editorials at- 
tacking the erection of the Shevchenko mon- 
ument were a great blow to me as an Ameri- 
can citizen and Korean veteran. Did they 
receive any tips from un-American forces? 
We do not expect them to love Ukrainians 
but would appreciate some respect for the 
great Shevchenko and also for the Ukrainian 
nation which is fighting against communism. 

I hope the editors of Washington Post will 
revise their opinions. 

Sincerely, 
WOLODYMYR SHTOYKO, 
BALTIMORE, Mo., December 10, 1963. 
The EDITOR, 
Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have read your series of articles 
in your newspaper, in which you firmly op- 
pose the erection of Taras Shevchenko monu- 
ment in Washington, D.C. 

Your argument cannot convince the aver- 
age American citizen, but only proves that 
the editors of your paper are poorly informed 
with the problems of national minorities in 
Ukraine, as well as the national problems of 
Eastern Europe. 

The Washington Post is today the only 
paper in the United States which sides with 
the Russian Communists opposing the idea 
of having the monument erected by Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian origin to the person who is 
today the symbol of struggle against Rus- 
sian imperialism and colonialism, 

I recall that after the assassination of 
President Kennedy your paper condemned 
all kinds of hatred that has brought about 
this vicious and tragic act; yet, at the same 
time, your paper incites that hatred among 
those national groups that fled Ukraine, or 
those of neighboring countries that live, at 
present, in the United States. It has come to 
my attention that no national groups have 
supported your campaign against Shey- 
chenko. 

I would not wish that the Washington 
Post would remain in history as the propa- 
gator of hatred and the suppressor of Shev- 
chenko's ideas, which have spread beyond the 
national boundaries and have become the 
ideals of all humanity. 

Sincerely, 
Os xy ZINKEVYCH, 
Chemical Engineer. 


— 


STRATFORD, CONN., December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The last six articles concerning 
Shevchenko have caught my attention be- 
cause of their inconsistency, incoherence, 
and lack of knowledge about the great poet. 
I believe that the American people would 
benefit much more if you could supply them 
with facts, not accusations which are based 
on similar articles found in Russian maga- 
zine U.S.S.R. and on possible influence of 
people who never could see or agree to free 
Ukraine. 

It is with great regret I must write this 
letter informing you that it is unfair and 
unjust to misinform the American people 
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just because they are not familiar with 
Shevchenko. 

The traditional freedom loving United 
States cannot and must not be dishonored 
by articles in the Washington Post that are 
completely opposite in nature to the basic 
principles of this country. 

It is my advice to you: 

1. Find out more about Shevchenko not by 
reading Communist propaganda, but by be- 
coming more informed about the man him- 
self. 

2. Live up to the great American way of 
life—freedom and justice under God for all 
men. 

Very truly yours, 
JAROSLAW LUCHKAN. 
DECEMBER 12, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I was born behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and come to the United States to find 
freedom which I really enjoy. 

I like to read your newspaper and when I 
can't afford it, I go to read it in the library. 
With great concern and deep disappointment 
I read your remarks about Taras Shevchenko. 
I can’t understand why every African na- 
tion can enjoy freedom and why that free- 
dom is prohibited to East European na- 
tions? Why? Why those remarks printed 
in your newspaper? 

Taras Shevchenko is known among all en- 
slaved East nations. He is a cham- 
pion of freedom not only for Ukrainians but 
for Armenians, Georgians, Liberal Russians, 
Islamic nations of Russia and other nations 
enslaved by Communist Russia. 

I ask the Washington Post to change its 
mind and in the name of freedom support a 
cause which is the cause of our great 
country. 

Very truly yours, 
IvAN PaNczaK. 
TRENTON, N.J., 
December 11, 1983. 
The EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: It is with deep regret that I 
noticed, that your newspaper, which was 
usually quite objective, has fallen in the last 
couple weeks under influence of advisers 
who try to bring harm to the United States. 

Here I am referring to your vicious cam- 
paign which you have recently started in 
your newspaper against the erection of a 
monument in Washington, D.C., for the 
greatest poet of the Ukrainian people—Taras 
Shevchenko. 

In my opinion such a monument can 
serve as useful means of the United States 
against international communism, since it 
would stress our support for freedom for all 
colonized nations, and among them for the 
nations enslaved by Russia, of which Ukraine 
is one. By the aforesaid monument 
the United States would become a champion 
for freedom for all the people under foreign, 
colonial domination and not only those 
which were colonies of the Western countries. 
To miss or misuse such an opportunity in 
the present state of cold war could be very 
unfortunate and damaging. 


Because of this, I sincerely Sope that your 


stand which you took in this peer will 
support this undertaking for the benefit 
of the United States. 
Respectfully yours, 
L. S. ONYSHKEVYCH. 
DECEMBER 9, 1963. 

To the EDITOR, 
The Washington Post. 

Dear Sm: Your recent series of articles 
concerning the subject of the Shevchenko 
monument in Washington, D.C., calls for 
some additional explanation. 
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Taras Shevchenko has risen in his own 
time from the lowest depths of enslavement, 
ignorance and misery (due to the Russian 
misrule in Ukraine) to the highest levels 
of intellectual standards, achieving all this 
through his own forthright character, in- 
genuity and will power. Forced to live far 
away from his native soll in the sometimes 
brilliant, but more often hostile environment 
of St. Petersburg, he had enough intellec- 
tual, honesty, and courage to dodge the au- 
thoritative opinion of the reviewer Belinsky, 
and the seemingly omnipotent power of the 
autocratic Nicholas I. 

The sympathy and admiration so often 
professed in America for the underdog and 
the self-made man should in all fairness 
also apply to Sheychenko. However, the 
editorial policy of the Washington Post 
seems to be more sympathetic to the subtle 
and casulstic arguments so typical of the 
descendants of the once cruel and cunning 
Muscovities of the 19th century that came 
to this country, and while enjoying its free- 
dom, still would like to see it denied on 
various occasions to others. 

Whatever the outcome of this discussion, 
it makes a large number of Americans aware 
of the greatness of Shevchenko, which in 
itself is certainly a very positive thing. 

Yours truly, 
PETER Hrycaxk. 
Lono ISLAND Crry, N. T., 
December 10, 1963. 
The EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am shocked at the content 
and the number of your articles attacking the 
Sheychenko Monument and those who have 
backed it; Le. the Ukrainian community in 
the United States. To whom are you trying 
to make articles appealing?—not the 
typical, sound-thinking, American, 
for he would never oppose the erection of a 
monument to a man who preached and 
fought for American principles of democracy 
and freedom. 

What are your real reasons for trying to 
belittle a man who was deemed worthy of 
a monument in Washington by the Congress 
of the United States, who was deemed worthy 
of translations of his works into 40 lan- 
guages? Do you mean to say that the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, the many hundreds 
of eminent scholars and authors all over the 
world (not even taking into considération all 
the hundreds of thousands of readers of 
Shevchenko) do not know what they are 
saying or what they are doing? But you— 
your few men on the staff, ill-informed, 
hardly acquainted with the poet—you know 
better. The many letters disproving all your 
accusations written by competent men do not 
seem to convince you either. It is strange 
how presumptuous a newspaper can get. 

Just one more thing—you consistently play 
up the fact that “Communists love Shev- 
chenko.” But a Washington newspaper 
should know that Communists join every- 
thing they cannot fight, and just as they 
were the ones who invented everything in the 
world, they convert everything and every- 
body to communism whether it makes sense 
or not. Why, then, do they attack with such 
vehemence this erection of the Shevchenko 
Monument in Washington in the Soviet 
press? They should be proud instead. 

Gentlemen, it is time for a Washington 
newspaper to demonstrate an awareness of 
the facts of today's political life, to think 
logically for itself, not be told what to think, 

Very truly yours, 
Irene STECURA. 


Lone ISLAND Crrr, N. T., 
December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 
Sm: I would like to express my strongest 
protest at your editorials and articles con- 
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cerning the erection of the Shevchenko Mon- 
ument in Washington, D.C. 

Your attacking our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives (like our President Johnson, Sen- 
ators Javirs and KEATING et al.) as well as 
other agencies on grounds of ignorance—is 
hypocrisy of the highest order. 

What do you really stand for? You have 
probably received hundreds of letters defend- 
ing the memory of Shevchenko but, never- 
theless, I am sending to you one more vote 
tor the Shevchenko Monument. 

Very truly yours, 
ROMAN O. STECURA. 


New Tonk. N. T., 
December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your persistent and indiscrim- 
inate campaign against the erection of the 
Shevchenko Monument in Washington, D.C., 
which has been already approved by an act 
of the U.S. Congress is a shocking activity 
that appears to be guided by ill will toward 
the Ukrainian people and its great national 
poet. 

Taras Shevchenko, a poet, humanitarian, 
dedicated fighter for freedom, justice and 
brotherhood, has predicted that the Ukraine 
will rise again and “receive its own Wash- 
ington”—the event that is still to come. He 
enjoys a special place in the hearts of all 
Ukrainians, and the funds for the erection of 
his monument have been contributed by 
hundreds of thousands of American citizens 
of Ukrainian descent. 

The position of your paper is inconsistent 
with the longstanding American tradition of 
sympathy with the cause of freedom and 
justice for all oppressed peoples in all parts 
of the globe, that was recently reaffirmed 
in such official acts as the issuance of the 
special series of the “Champion of Liberty” 
postage stamps, and other acts of the Con- 
gress. 

I urge you to stop your misguided cam- 
paign against the Shevchenko memorial, in 
which your paper curiously unites with the 
wishes of the Kremlin. 

Very truly yours, 
ROMAN WOLCHUK. 


Bronx, N. T., 
December 8, 1963. 
The EDITORS or THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: When I first read your un- 
precedented attack against the Ukrainian 
national poet Taras Shevchenko, I thought 
that you are a victim of misinformation and 
I intended to send you, for enlightening, 
some works of the Swedish literary critic 
Alfred Jensen, of the French historian Roger 
Tisserand (see his book “La vie d'un people— 
L'Ukraeine,” pp. 227 ff.) and of the British 
poetess Vera Rich. 

However, your further attacks prove that 
your biased and discriminatory approach has 
nothing to do with misinformation. Con- 
trariwise they display your unfounded hate 
against a man who in his poems glorified 
freedom and admired the great Washington 
as an example of a valiant freedom fighter. 

Your continuous attacks not only against 
the man who died 103 years ago, but also 
against the fellow citizens of Ukrainian de- 
scent do not serve well our American way 
of life. 

Curiously enough your attacks are pretty 
well synchronized with the similar attacks 
coming from Moscow. Is this a mere coinci- 
dence? 


Let me ask you in words of Cicero Quo- 
usque tandem abutere Catilina patientia 
nostra”? 

Your truly, 
WoLoprmyr SawcHak. 
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New Tonk, N.Y. 
December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C, 

Sm: Your newspaper printed a number of 
articles concerning one of the greatest poets 
of Ukraine, Taras Shevchenko. 

We do not believe that the author of these 
articles could be so completely ignorant 
about the literature, culture, and history of 
Eastern Europe to which also belongs 
Ukraine. 

Basing on these articles, we see that “the 
Washington Post“ definitely has had inten- 
tions and extreme hate for everything that 
is Ukrainian. 

As American citizens of Ukrainian origin, 
we feel it is our duty to bring to your atten- 
tion, that the stand you are taking in this 
matter, contradicts the ideals of the United 
States and insults our feelings toward our 
country of origin—Ukraine, 

Sincerely, 
PETER PIASECKYZ. 
FREUS PIASECKYZ. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
December 8, 1963. 
The WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, DC. 

GENTLEMEN: You must dislike Ukrainians 
in free world a lot to write such articles 
against them in your newspaper. I know 
only one other person who certainly agrees 
with you, and that is Mr. Khrushchey him- 
self. He does not want the monument of 
Shevchenko to be erected in Washington 
either. What a similarity of feelings. 

That is too bad the American people are 
exposed to such unfair and untruthful in- 
formation about a man like Shevchenko 
whose ideals were precisely those of our 

Washington, 

Is your ideal, Mr. Editor, George Wash- 
ington or maybe Khrushchev, or better yet, 
Stalin? Be honest and answer it to yourself. 

Yours truly, 
IRENE LAWRIWSKY. 
Burrato, N.Y. 
To the WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Regarding your opposition to the erec- 
tion of monument of T. Shevchenko in 
Washington, this is to inform you that 
Ukraine has close to 50 mililon people—of 
course not all of them are in the free world. 
But those people who have the right and 
duty to the human race to speak out the 
truth muffied behind the Iron Curtain. 

No matter how many of us are here, no 
matter how rich or poor we are, we are rep- 
resenting the urge to freedom which lives in 
the heart of every Ukrainian here and there 
no matter what the Soviet press says. 

The monument of Shevchenko to be erect- 
ed in Washington is not the favor done to 
the Ukrainian people living in the States, 
it is an acknowledgment of greatness of the 
man himself who stressed the importance of 
freedom for all peoples (Americans included) 
at the time when this freedom was greatly 
jeopardized here and abroad. 

We have our freedom here. Why not glor- 
ify the man who stood for it so bravely and 
died for lt. If the word “freedom” is not an 
empty phrase to you, such articles should 
have no place in your newspaper. 

Your disapproval of Shevchenko can only 
mean one thing—you are too much under 
the influence of “charming” Soviet colony in 
your town. 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE LAWRIWSKY. 
HYATTSVILLE, Mo., November 20, 1963. 
The EDITORS, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: You have made it. You and 
your organ should be commended for the 
Red banner. If Khrushchey would again 
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visit the United States, he probably would 
not fail to pay you a visit for a splendid job 
you have done during the past few weeks. 

It just proves how good you are in the 
field of Russian Communist reality. How- 
ever, you have failed to see what Moscow 
fears most. That is, any outside support to 
the powerful force for nationalism among 
the subjugated non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union. 

Your unsigned defamatory articles on the 
Ukraine's poet-laureate and Europe's free- 
dom fighter “the poet of a small minority,” 
“a play in East-West relations” “the idol of 
Communist Party members,” an anti- 
Semite,” etc., as you put it, show how much 
you know about Sheychenko's literary writ- 
ings. 

For your information, Shevchenko's works 
are so great that the Russian Government 
has done everything to remake Schevchenko 
into its own Communist image. Most of his 
fiercely anti-Russian and antidespotic poems 
were purged and reedited to suit Russian 
Bolshevik aims. s 

You probably know that the main pur- 
pose of the memorial was, is, and will be 
to serve as a symbol of human freedom, 
equality, and justice—the universal values 
for which Chevehenko stood. To quote Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris’ article in the Octo- 
ber 13 Sunday Star, For the years to come 
this statue will be an altar of intercession 
for the emancipation of all captive nations. 
This statue will publish the fact that Amer- 
ica is well aware that the U.S.S.R. is not a 
Nation, but a colonial empire 80V- 
ereignty over non-Russians numbering more 
millions than there are Russians.” 

Today, the non-Russian nations enslaved 
by Bolshevik Russia work unselfishly and 
unceasingly to rid themselves of the despotic 
Tule of Moscow. They do so by holding up 
the shining exponent of true liberty, Taras 
Shevchenko, as their symbol of inspiration 
and incentive. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL DANKEWYCH. 


Passaic, N.J., December 7, 1963. 
EDITOR, WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Recently I had the opportunity 
to examine your editorials and other writ- 
ings directed against the Sheychenko monu- 
ment in Washington, and I have come to 
the conclusion that your opposition to the 
monument must be based on either a great 
Prejudice or an equally great ignorance. 

It is regretable that you should fail to 
Tealize the significance of the errection of 
fuch a monument in the Capital of this 
country. No doubt you are aware of this 
Nation's leading position in the civilized 
World, and yet you fail to see that a monu- 
ment to Shevchenko, who Is one of the great 
figures of the civilized world, would be also a 
Monument to America’s leadership in the 
world. The fact that the general public in 
this country is unfamiliar with Shevchenko 
is Irrelevant, because it is never too late to 
make him known to the Americans. The 
monument should be considered as an at- 
tempt on the part of the American Ukrain- 
inns in that direction. 

Your recommendation to the Ukrainian- 
Americans, and presumably to the Americans 
of other origins, to leave “the quarrels of 
their ancestral homeland where they orig- 
inated” sounds ironic, because your cam- 
paign is having exactly the opposite effect. 
It is reviving, I hope not to a great extent, 
some old Ukrainian-Polish, ~Rus- 
sian and Ukrainian-Jewish enmities based to 
u great extent on mutual prejudice—the en- 
mities which are already dying out even in 
the ancestral homelands of these peoples. 

May God bless you and have mercy on you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROMAN LEGEDZA. 
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UKRAINIAN STUDENT ORGANIZATION 
or MICHNOWSKY (TUSM), 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 20, 1963. 
The EDITOR, 
Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Your recent pseudo-messianic 
editorial, “the Shevchenko Affair,” October 
18, 1963, calling for the immediate cessation 
of the construction of Taras Shevchenko's 
statue since it would be a “monument to dis- 
unity and recrimination among Americans” 
is a good example of bad writing. The only 
real conclusion one can reach after stumbling 
through this statement of strained polemic 
character is that you object to the construc- 
tion of the statue, with a valid reason for 
this objection, if any, hidden fortuitously 
or intentionally in a mass of dishonest rea- 
soning. Your concern for national unity 
would be laudable if you only did not stretch 
that concern to obfuscate the point that 
you are attempting to make, whatever that 
may be. A catastrophe such as you describe 
in terms of disunity and recrimination: re- 
sulting from the construction of Shevchen- 
ko's statue could only occur in the passion- 
ate imagination of an editor who has space 
to fill and nothing to fillit with. The alarm- 
ist conclusion—which is quite simply an ap- 
peal to the reader's emotion to provide his 
own reason for the editor's conviction, and 
in so doing agree with the editor—is laugh- 
able since it is rooted in that imagination. 

However, you are partly right when you 
state that the statue was “conceived as a 
blunt weapon in the cold war.” This weapon 
is not so blunt as you might think. And 
the “implausible goal of Ukrainian nation- 
hood” does not seem so implausible when you 
consider that the 13 colonies also held an 
“implausible” goal of nationhood. If you 
are so anxious to find a “monument of dis- 
unity” you have only to look at the Berlin 
wall. No great mind is r to see its 
significance; you should not miss its point. 
Richard Nixon in Khrushehev's Hidden 
Weakness" (Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 12, 
1963) states that “only the mobilization of 
an aroused and informed American public 
opinion will prevent the sellout of the right 
of 97 million enslaved peoples in Eastern 

to be free.” 
“as a poet Shevchenko has no universal sig- 
nificance for Americans” you put the pro- 
verblal foot in your mouth. Quite simply 
you don't know what you are talking about, 
for freedom has universal significance not 
only for Americans, but for all nations. 
Marx Iwasz, 
Secretary for English Correspondence, 
THE DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION OF 
UKRAINIANS FORMERLY PER- 
SECUTED BY THE SOVIET REGIME, 
New York, N.Y., December 5, 1963. 
EDITOR, WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Reading those protests concern- 
ing the erection of the Ukrainian poet Shev- 
chenko’s memory, you, as you state in your 
articles, base it not on his incompetence or 
ability to which you even agree but rather 
you lay it flatly on the fact that he is not 
well enough known to merit the right of im- 
proving the looks of an empty area. 

I do not want, for lack of space, to sing 
the eulogies of a great man who can do 
those better than I through both the work 
he left behind and the indomitable spirit 
which history recorded. Rather I will only 
observe that your attitude would be on par 
with a South African country where the erec- 
tion of a Shakespeare is to be refused on the 
grounds that he is not well enough known. 

Indeed it doesn’t speak well for the educa- 
tional system of this country to ignore a 
man who because of his ability has 160 Rus- 
sian institutes, libraries, 340 collective farms, 
15 industrial plants, 190 towns and villages, 


When you say that’ 
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140 memorials, 775 streets and boulevards 
named after him. Not counting that his 
works were translated into 52 languages and 
that he is a well-known figure in European 
cultural circles. 
_ Respectfully yours, 
A. Gubzowskx, 
President. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, INC., 
Bismarck, N. Dak., December 10, 1963. 
To the EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It is with great concern and deep 
disappointment that we, the members of the 
UCCA, State Branch of North Dakota, have 
noted that your newspaper has printed 
derogatory articles about the greatest Ukrain- 
lan and world-famous poet and freedom 
fighter, Taras Shevchenko, advocating 
against the erection of a monument in the 
capital of the United States, to this genius 
and freedom fighter. 

We cannot understand how you could allow 
such an unfair evaluation of this great man, 
whose books and poems are translated into 
many languages, including Swedish, Polish, 
German, English, Russian, Chinese, etc, a 
man who has dedicated his whole life to the 
cause of freedom, for which he suffered and 
finally died. 

The members of the VOCA, and especially 
the pioneers who came to North Dakota at 
the end of the last century from that area 
(Kiev) where Taras Shevchenko was born, 
are very much alarmed and upset at your 
attitude which seems to coincide with the 
line of the oppressors of Ukraine—the Rus- 
sian-Communists. To these people, their 
children and grandchildren, Taras Shey- 
chenko is more than just a national hero. 

I have been requested by the hundreds of 
our members and by representatives of our 
communities to write to you in vigorous pro- 
test against your attitudes. Therefore on 
behalf of the UCCA, North Dakota State 
Branch and the 25,000 Americans of Ukrain- 
jan descent living here, I demand that a 
proper and decent retraction be published by 
you. 

Since freedom is the tradition of the 
United States and it has always honored 
fighter’s for men’s liberty regardless of na- 
tional origin, I trust that you will see fit to 
retract your now infamous articles. 

I also ask the Washington Post to stop 
rendering bad service to the cause of freedom 
and to our great country. 

Yours truly, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, UCCA, State Branch of North 
Dakota. 
* Jexnsey Crry, N.J. 
October 31, 1963. 
Mr. J. R. WiGc1ns, 
Editor, the Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Eprrorn: Your editorial “The Shev- 
chenko Affair" in the October 18, 1963, issue 
of the Washington Post was a blow to my 
conviction on the versatility of your editorial 
staff. Reading your comments on the Shev- 
chenko monument in Washington, I could 
not help but entertain the suspicion that in 
this case your paper was used as a tool by 
some un-American forces. Only by taking 
into consideration your long record of patri- 
otic and freedom-loving r S D orie ba 
h that your opinion on enko 
5 was a slip, a mistake, or a hasty 
conclusion based on incomplete and dis- 
torted information supplied by someone to 
you on these matters. Your editorial was 
offensive not only to over 1 million Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian descent, but also to many 
more millions of Americans of eastern Euro- 

Taras Shevchenko was a Ukrainian poet 
well known over the whole of Eastern Europe, 
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who gallantly fought for the common cause 
of freedom for nations enslaved and op- 
pressed by Russia. Therefore, his works 
gained admiration and friendship among 
many nations living under the yoke or the 
constant threat of Russian t y. Aman 
of his principles and caliber could not be 
offensive to anyone but to the imperialist 
oppressors themselves, who fear the might 
of Sheychenko’s words and memory. Your 
list of nationalities offended by Shevchenko 
is therefore completely wrong except, per- 
haps, certain groups of Russians, Red or 
White, who still support Moscow’s goal of 
domination and expansion. 

Works of Shevchenko were translated and 
published in over 50 larguages and this 
should prove to you that Shevchenko is nota 
cipher, or the pet of a small minority. Your 
attempt to brand the erection of Shevchenko 
monument as a weapon in the cold war be- 
littles Shevchenko and the just cause of his 
ideals. Schevchenko inspired the fight for 
liberty of many nationalities. His ideals sur- 
vived the once-strong White Russian imperi- 
alism and will, no doubt, survive the treach- 
erous coexistence and Red Russian tyranny 
of today. It would only benefit Americans 
to declare their admiration and belief in the 
just aspirations of eastern European nations 
by honoring Shevchenko with a monument 
in W. The strength and popularity 
of Shevchenko’s works forced even the Red 
Russians to change their tactics—from ban- 
ning Shevchenko’s poems, to cl him as 
a prophet of their “just revolution.” The 
Russians never liked Shevchenko, but they 
realized his popularity soon enough and 
turned to distorting his works and to lying 
about him in order to make him appear one 
of them. 

I hope you will revise your opinion on the 
Shevchenko monument. It is worth pointing 
out that most of your distorted facts on 
Shevchenko and on Ukrainian Americans 
look very familiar to us, who follow Com- 
munist Russia’s press attacks on the free 
Ukrainians in the United States of America 
and in the free world, I would advise you to 
check your sources of information very care- 
fully. Forty-five million Ukrainians cannot 
be ignored and, surely, cannot be wrong. 

Yours respectfully, 
WALTER SocHan. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Freedom is the tradition of the United 
States and it has always honored fighters for 
man’s liberty regardless, of national origin. 
Why is your paper retreating from this tradi- 
tion? 

I was greatly disappointed reading the re- 
marks of your newspaper about Shevchenko. 
I cannot understand how you could allow 
these unfair and unkind ions about 
this great man who dedicated his whole life 
to the cause of freedom, for which he suf- 
fered and died, to appear on the pages of 
your paper, 

I ask the Washington Post to stop mis- 
informing the public and dedicate itself to 
the cause of truth and freedom. 

Very truly yours, 
MIRA WASYLYSZYN. 
Syracuse, N.Y, 
THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Eprror: Your articles concerning the erec- 
tion of the Shevchenko monument in Wash- 
ington, D.C., were a showpiece of misrepre- 
sentation stemming from total ignorance of 
basic facts. 

Having brought the Ukrainian-American 
community in this country down to an “in- 
significant group,” you have failed to inves- 
tigate the important role these people play 
in the life of our America. They are repre- 
sented in every aspect of that life, many 
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being faculty members in our fine universi- 
ties and colleges. They are teaching our kids 
to cherish and maintain the precious liberties 
we now enjoy, liberties for which both Shey- 
chenko in Ukraine and Washington here 
have fought. 

The fact that Shevchenko's writings are 
not famillar to you surely does not mean 
they are unknown to the American people. 
It may surprise you how much you could 
learn from an average college student about 
Shevchenko. 

So, let's stop this foolish scribbling until 
you know what you're talking about. Then 
I am sure you will reverse your thinking. 


Truly yours, 
ZENON MIAHKY. 
New York, N. V., 
November 22, 1963. 
J. R. WIGGINS, 


Editor, Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR, Wicoins: For the past several 
weeks, I have been reading your various com- 
ments, both editorially and otherwise, with 
reference to the “Shevchenko Affair.“ 

I wish to add my protest to those of the 
many others over your arbitrary stand on 
this matter. Surely, by now, you should 
have made the effort to reverse your stand 
and admit your whole attitude needs an 
evaluation, 

If you are really sincere in your attitudes 
it would seem to be in your best interests to 
learn whether Taras Shevchenko is really 
worthy of the honor the American-Ukrain- 
ians wish to bestow on him. There is noth- 
ing wrong, in fact it may even be ennobling 
to admit that you might have been mistaken 
in your Judgment and that Shevchenko is de- 
serving of immortality and that Congress 
was right in alloting the land they did and 
not that this whole affair“ is a propaganda 
wedge. 

Sincerely, 
ANNE HARRISON. 
DECEMBER 9, 1963. 
Mr. James R. WIGGINS, 
Editor and Executive Vice President, the 
Washington Post, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Wricctws: I have just returned 
from Rome, where I spent several weeks as 
correspondent at the Ecumenical Council 
and saw how people of all creeds, colors, and 
national work together in search of 
unity and better relations among men. But 
upon my return I found that your news- 
paper which I had come to regard as one of 
the truly liberal and democratic publications 
in the country, hag been engaged in a vit- 
riolic, discriminatory, and biased campaign 
against the monument of Taras Shevchenko 
and by implication, against 2 million Amer- 
ican citizens of Ukrainian background and 
origin. 

In your charges that Shevchenko was 
“anti-this’’ and anti-that“ you are com- 
pletely off base, simply because whoever ad- 
vised you to initiate this campaign, was clev- 
ver enough to conceal the true facts about 
Taras Shevchenko. He was a determined 
enemy of slavery and of those who perpetu- 
ated it in Ukraine, regardless of whether they 
were Russians, Ukrainians, Poles, Jews, Ger- 
mans, or Frenchmen. In this wise he is rec- 
ognized by all freedom-loving people. He 
stood for the unconditional freedom and 
equality of all races, nationalities, creeds, and 
cultures, and in the full sense of the word, 
he was a champion of universal freedom. 
Therefore, your allegations that his writ- 
ings were offensive to certain nationalities are 
totally baseless. 

Moreover, your attempt to becloud the 
significance of Shevchenko by citing Mr. Luka 
Kizya, permanent delegate of Soviet Ukraine 
to the United Nations, who expressed his ap- 
proval of the Shevchenko Monument (but 
not of the people who are building it—Amer- 
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ican citizens) is only a too often used cliche 
pattern which cannot convince any knowl- 
edgeable person. As a matter of factual 
record, the entire Soviet press, which means 
the Soviet Government, was vehemently 
against the Shevchenko statue in Washing- 
ton, especially for one particular reason 
which regrettably you fail to recognize. The 
Communist interpretation ise that Shev- 
chenko did not advocate for Ukraine a “just 
and righteous law of Washington,” which 
meant a rule by the people and for the peo- 
ple, but that he admired George Washington 
as a “revolutionary figure.” Free Ukrain- 
ians say that Shevchenko wanted Ukraine 
to be a free and independent nation, just as 
the United States was under George Wash- 
ington. 

The fact that Shevchenko is honored in 
Ukraine under Russian Communists and 
elsewhere throughout the Soviet empire does 
not detract from his universal significance 
as a champion of freedom. In that sense 
the Bolsheviks seem to be more astute than 
your specialists, because they (the Reds) are 

to espouse a great freedom fighter, 
while your liberal newspaper is determined 
to reject and denigrate him. 

Surely, Willlam Shakespeare, William 
Faulkner, Edgar Allen Poe and Robert Frost 
are also read and honored in the U.S.S.R. 
Are they to be considered Communist writers 
or sympathizers of the Bolshevik state and 
ideology? 

I regret that your newspaper has stooped 
to such a degree of hate and vituperation 
against the Ukrainians that it had to re- 
sort to the opinion of a Soviet puppet in 
Ukraine for ammunition. You have fallen 
into a trap, and it will take some time be- 
fore you realize how great a damage your 
newspaper has done to the cause of universal 
freedom by staging this unnecessary cam- 
paign of hatred against Taras Shevchenko 
and the people from whom he sprang, the 
Ukrainians. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER DUSHNYCK, 
Editor, the Ukrainian Quarterly. 
MANVILLE, N.J., 
November 29, 1963. 
The EDITOR, ` 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have seen the article entitled 
“The Shevchenko Affair“ which appeared 
in W. Post on October 18, 1963, 
with which I strongly disagree. 

I feel that a statue of the Ukrainian poet 
is a splendid idea for Washington. Shev- 
chenko, who wrote about freedom, wished 
it not only for Ukrainians, but for all man- 
kind. A monument to Shevchenko in the 
Capital of the United States will be another 
testimonial to the cause of freedom. 

Very truy yours, 
DEM YS BEOLUAVSKY, 
New Tonk. N.Y., 
December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Eprror: Your repeated smears of and 
ess attacks on our Ukrainian poet 
and freedom fighter, Taras Shevchenko, will 
always be remembered by us Americans of 
Ukrainian descent as attacks on us and the 
whole Ukrainian nation behind the Iron 
Curtain—the nation which has been in Com- 
munist yoke for the past 45 years. 

In the past, I had always regarded your 
newspaper as something special, as a paper 
of high s and the defender of jus- 
tice and truth. Is that what you call jus- 
tice by degrading us and by smearing our 


poet? Is this truth when you label him 


“anti-Semitic” or “ununiversal” without 
having the slightest idea whom you are 
talking about nor the slightest grounds or 
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Sources to back your preposterous allega- 
tions? Or do you mean to tell me that the 
freedom of the press in this country means 
nothing but smear, smear, smear, without 
any kind of journalistic ethic or the re- 
sponsibility to the public for the falsified 
information? 

I am sorry, you do have very reliable” 
Sources. They are the Soviet magazines, 
the Communist press and the representa- 
tives to this country and the United Na- 
tions. As a matter of fact, Pravda has 
Made similar statements against the erec- 
tion of this memorial. Or, would you say, 
that people who hide behind your editorials 
just could not find any other more neu- 
tral and unbiased sources on Shevchenko’s 

d. If they could not, why have 
not they written on something they know 
about rather than on subject they are illit- 
erate and know nothing about. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN P. WITWICKI, 

Disabled Veteran of Korean War. 

Jernsry City, NJ., 
November 6, 1963. 
Mr. J. R. Wiadrxs, 
Editor; the Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Eprror: I read your latest editorial on 
the Shevchenko Monument under the head- 
ing “Monument to Ignorance” in the Novem- 
ber 1, 1963, issue and cannot understand how 
a paper of your reputation can call a unani- 
mous decision of the U.S. Congress “igno- 
Tant" and how you could lose your temper in 
an editorial. 

The fact that you do not know much about 
Shevchenko proves ignorance on somebody 
else's part, not on the Congressman's who 
Sponsored the bill on the erection of the 
Shevchenko Monument. How is it that you 
and your literary editor have not read any 
Poems of Shevchenko or books about him, at 
least in English? (And there are many.) 
Judging by your opinion on Shevchenko, 
“your slip is showing.” 

If we had had Congressmen earlier in Con- 
gress like Javirs, KEATING, LESINSKI, and 
Jones, we would not have the Communists 
at our doorstep in Cuba, and we most prob- 
ably would have no threat from Red Russia. 
We had many good chances to stop commu- 
nism in the beginning in 1917 and 1918 by 
supporting the independent nations of East- 
ern Europe now enslaved by Russia, including 
Ukraine. Thank God we now have able 
statesmen in our Congress who realize the 
Menace of communism and do not Jump to 
their feet to please good old Joe“ (Stalin) 
or “jovial and friendly Nikita.” 

I am now convinced by your recent edito- 
rials that you should sponsor the erection of 
& monument to ignorance. If you do decide 
to do that, you need not look far the likeness 
of “homo ignoramus“ to put on its pedestal. 
You should perpetuate the likeness of one of 
your friends, experts“ who bungle every- 
thing and is a master at alienating en- 
slaved nations, the best allies our still free 
and democratic United States of America can 
have. 

Yours respectfully, 
WALTER SocHAN. 


CLEVELAND, OBIO, December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sms: In the history of mankind one finds 
from time to time such men who uphold 
universal ideals and fundamental principles. 
Taras Sheychenko was such a man. A man 
who sprang up from serfdom, a man who 
was known for his love of his fatherland, 
Ukraine, a man who loved all offended peo- 
ple, and a man who was willing to give up 
his liberty for others. Yet, although he lived 
in such a land, which was forgotten, both 
by history and politicians of the time, he, 
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Taras Shevchenko, was able to rise above all 
of this and serve as a beacon for all en- 
slaved peoples. His ideals, his cries for free- 
dom, his yearning for a liberator of these 
forsaken peoples, all serve to say, that he 
was the spokesman for all who were and will 
ever be enslaved by tyranny. 

In your protestations against the erection 
of the monument for Taras Shevchenko, you 
fight a symbol of freedom through all ages 
as long as tyranny and despotism prevail. 
Yet, by this, your action, you stand with 
the enemies of freedom. Is it because Shev- 
chenko is a Ukrainian? Maybe if he were 
Scotch or French or English, you might stand 
for, not against him. Is it because you ac- 
tually think that the Ukrainians are just 
a petty force of people, who could really 
never contribute to the cause of mankind? 

I am truly sorry to see such an attitude 
professed, for if this is what America stands 
for, hatred, bigotry and prejudice, we are 
truly all at a loss, for what the American 
forefathers fought for, no longer seems to 
hold true—that all men are created equal 
and that all have the right for the pursuit of 
freedom. 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. N. A. HruszKewycz. 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, INC., BRANCH, 
New HAVEN, CONN., 
November 29, 1963. 
EDITOR, 
Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: We were dismayed and shocked 
to read your unwarranted and unfounded 
attack on Taras Shevchenko. The echo of 
your remarks was heard even here in New 
Haven, Conn., and eyoked questions in our 
minds as to why you have embarked on such 
a slanderous attack. 


nationalities and not a poet of significance 
in his artistry. It is amazing how in such 
a short time, anyone could have familiarized 
himself with the extensive and varied works 
of this poet. 

We beg to differ with you on all these 
points—it is not only among Ukrainians, 
to whom he is a prophet and a national 
hero, that he is revered but if ever you cal- 
culated the number of Americans of krain- 
ian heritage and Eastern Europeans who 
know of and deeply regard this poet you 
will be to learn 
classification of a “minori 

It is very surprising that a newspaper 
which should at least try to be objective 
and accurate in reporting should stoop so 
low as to slander on the basis of misinfor- 
mation. 

We condemn your attempts as malicious- 
ness and urge you rather strongly to reread 


_ Shevchenko and through objective investiga- 


tion reevaluate the position you accord Taras 
Shevchenko, 
OLEG R. MYKETEY, 
Chairman, UCCA Branch, New Haven, 
Conn. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 
Sm: The campaign you started began with 
a statement, that the Sheychenko monument 
will be built by a group of Ukrainians while 
there are many other national groups oppos- 
ing the idea. Later you stated that the 
whole action has political rather than cul- 
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tural character which may result in unneces- 
sary complications of relations between the 
United States of America and the U.S.S.R. 

After this you tried to convince your read- 
ers that Shevchenko was a poet completely 
unknown to Americans. Now you turn 
around and state that Shevchenko was al- 
most a Communist poet, for whom no place 
should be granted on the Washington 
grounds. 

After reading these contradictions I won- 
der-what is truth and what is false. As I 
see it, you fight the idea of erection of 
Shevchenko monument by all means, but 
you fail to express the real reasons. 

I think the newspaper should inform the 
readers with true facts and not doubtful 
ones, but you furnish neither logical nor 
historical proofs for your discriminating 
charges. 

Very truly yours, 
SERHIG ZAPOLENKO. 


New Tonk, N.Y., December 8, 1963. 
EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, Washington, D.C. 
Dran Sm: Your editorials attacking the 
erection of the Shevchenko monument were 
a great blow to me as a freedom-loving Amer- 
ican citizen of Ukrainian descent. It seems 
to me that you are working under a mistak- 
en notion that the erection of this monu- 
gps at garter: Sea TET ENNE ED 
Schevchenko to a Ukrainian 


donated to the erection of this monument is 
proof of your misconception. 

It is also unforgivable, that a newspaper 
of your stature should use Communist prop- 
anda material, such as the magazine USSR, 
and interviews with officials of the Soviet 
Government, as the basis for its editorials. 
It is a well-known fact all over the world 
that Communists contort everything to their 
own liking to such an extent that the orig- 
inal is not recognizable. Why not base your 
work on literature on Shevchenko published 
in the West, and especially in this country? 

I sincerely hope, Sir, that you will be 
persuaded to drop this regrettable action on 
your part, and that you will become friends 
of Ukrainians, and will help us fight for— 
not against our cause, which is much the 
same as the cause of this great country. 

Very truly yours, 
ROXOLANA CHABURSKA, 


— 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., December 11, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Although the Washington Post is one 
of the leading papers in the United States, 
it is only quite recently that I took to read- 
ing it—since you started your campaign 
against Sheychenko. And I feel I should call 
your attention to certain points. 

To us, people of Ukrainian descent, he is 
not only a great poet but also an outstand- 
ing freedom-fighter and a victim of tyranny. 
Since freedom is a common cause regardless 
of nationality, all freedom-liking people 
would be expected to approve our efforts to 
honor his memory. The uninformed may 
not support us, but certainly have no reason 
to object. It is bewildering that a great 
paper in a free country chose to start an 
active campaign against this project. 

It is a fact that Shevchenko's greatness is 
acknowledged everywhere and by groups of 
all persuasions, right, mioderate and left. 
Should your campaign reach its goals, the 
Communist propaganda will not fail to take 
advantage of the situation. They will point 
out that in “capitalistic, imperialistic United 
States there is no appreciaion for freedom 
and its champions.” 
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If you are aware of such an unwanted 
effect of your action, maybe it is time to 
reconsider your position. 

Very truly yours, 
_ Zeno V. CHRAPLYVY, 
Professor, St. Louis University. 
Sr. Lours, Mo., December 11, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm:It is indeed alarming that your news- 
paper, enjoying a high reputation, has taken 
a stand against a worthy cause, I mean the 
proposed monument of T. Shevchenko in 
W. 


ashington. 

Shevchenko is acknowledged as champion 
and martyr of freedom not only by Ukrain- 
ians. The best writers of many nationalities 
translated his works and thus seconded his 
ideals. All people who share the lofty ideals 
of freedom should support our project; those 
who lack information would be at most in- 
different, But how can people of good will 
actively fight it? What isthe purpose? Only 
damage can result from such a hostile 
activity. 

As your reasons and intentions are not 
doubted, we suggest that you reconsider your 
standpoint. 

Very truly yours, 
Mary CHRAPLYVY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 8, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The remarks in your newspaper about 
Taras Shevchenko have cast a dark shadow 
upon the freedom of men. Shevchenko 
fought for freedom, and because of this he 
suffered and finally died. 

The United States is the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. The United 
States honors fighters for man’s liberty. 

How can a newspaper in the Capital of this 
free country go against a man who dedicated 
his whole life to the cause of freedom? 

Very truly yours, 
GLENDA PIK. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
December 10, 1963. 
Eprror, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Your articles attacking the erec- 
tion of the Shevchenko monument have 
ashing- 
t has been known to defend the ideals 
om of the human being, and now 
once you are changing this policy? 


step you mre doing a great injus- 
Ukrainian nation. Shevchenko 
many years in Siberian labor 
finally died for his cause, the 
same cause for which the United States 
en figh from the very beginning 
e . By condemning Shev- 
o you are condemning a George Wash- 
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Your action can be ascribed only to mis- 
information. 

I hope you will avail yourself of more 
precise information, not literature which 


I belleve that a truer conception will 
change your course of action. 
Very truly yours, 
NATALIA SHUST. 
BurFfALO, N.Y., 
December 6, 1963. 
To the EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C, 
Dear Sm: It is with deep concern and dis- 
appointment I took note of your vicious at- 


chenko’s monument in our Nation's Capital. 
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Shevchenko’s life, work, and art were a 
dedication in the fullest sense to freedom 
and liberty, not only for his native land— 
Ukraine—but also to others enslaved by 
Moscow. He paid the highest price for his 
beliefs; he died for them. 

America was built by men and women 
who harbored the same stanch love for free- 
dom and justice as Shevchenko did. It is 
therefore difficult to understand the motives 
of your paper when attacking the fitting en- 
deavor of American citizens of Ukrainian 
descent who wish to pay homage to a great 
poet and freedom fighter. Your paper has, 
undoubtedly, given a great disservice to the 
cause of justice contrary to the American 
tradition of fair journalism. 

May I urge you to read and evaluate the 
work of Taras H. Shevchenko in order to 
form your own opinions and not to “borrow” 
them from the magazine “U.S.S.R.” and 
other sources of dubious origin. 

Yours truly, 
BOHDAN PASZKOWSKYJ. 
ELIZABETH, N.J., 
December 11, 1963. 

Sms; In regard to your disgraceful edi- 
torlals which I believe were spawned from 
an ignorance of facts about a man who is 
comparable, in the eyes of freedom-loving 
Ukrainians, to an American George Washing- 
ton, or a Hungarian Kossuth, or, in litera- 
ture, an English Shakespeare, I wish to 
present some facts. 

In the romantic literary movement of the 
19th century, which swept the Ukrainian 
nation, although it was subjugated under 
two empires, there one man who 
has since been dear to all Ukrainian na- 
tionalists—Taras Shevchenko. In his col- 
lected works “Kobzar,” he related various 
aspects of Ukrainian life and legends, and 
he dug into the glorious Kozak past for such 

ms as “Hamalia,” “Haydamaki,” and 
“Ivan Pidkova.” Shevchenko and several 
others organized the Society of Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius in Kiev. This society demanded 
abolition of serfdom and demanded freedom 
of press, thought, speech, and conscience. 
It visualized a Ukrainian Republic in a 
lossely knit Slavonic federation not domi- 
nated by any one country. The members of 
the group were arrested and Taras was exiled 
to Central Asia for 10 years. The Txar's 
own hand added a prohibition of writing and 
painting. Shevchenko was never to see his 
homeland again and in his Zapowit“ he 
wrote: 


“When I die, bury 
Me in a grave 
In the wide steppes by 
Of beautiful Ukraine. 


“Bury me and rise up, 
Break your chains 
And with your hateful enemy's blood 
Shower your freedom. 


“And as for me in this big family 
In a new, free family 
Don't forget to remember 
With a tender, silent word.” 


The first part of Shevchenko's own eulogy 
was fulfilled; he is today buried on a cliff 
overlooking the Dnieper River. The sec- 
ond part was also fulfilled, though only 
briefly, when the Ukrainian Republic was 
born out of the World War's destruction; 
it was short lived, however, because the 
armies of several “neighboring” countries 
simultaneously destroyed her while the West 
watched with apathy or even helped the in- 
vaders with supplies and troops. Those of 
Ukrainian descent and the refugees from 
enslaved Ukraine in this country have put 
together their nickels, dimes, and dollars in 
an attempt to honor Shevchenko by 
ing the wish in the last 
above. I only implore you to try to under- 
stand and respect this 
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which the world has forgotten and looked 
upon with apathy throughout their many 
centuries of foreign enslavement. 
GEORGE LEWYcKY. 
TRENTON, N.J., December 7, 1963. 
Tue EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Responsibilities of a newspaper 
toward the public, as you well realize are 
too wide to be mentioned here. But your 
right to this claim should be based on un- 
prejudiced attitude and unbiased informa- 
tion—as much as possible. It is the latter 
that is so noticeably lacking in your articles 
against the Shevchenko monument which is 
to be erected in Washington. 

At this moment no one in this country can 
complain about insufficient scholarly or other 
sources about the great poet and a great 
man, who with his pen and his life fought 
for freedom and taught others to do the 
same—Taras Shevchenko. His great re- 
gard for the freedom of every man can 
serve as an inspiring example to all people, 
regardless of race or nationality. 

I hoped that you would not stoop to limit 
yourself to such obviously one-sided advisers 
or information, but would try to see Shey- 
chenko as he really was. Please understand 
that it is not only the many thousands of 
Americans of Ukrainian descent (who 
chipped in their contributions to make this 
project possible) who deeply cherish the 
ideals for which Shevchenko stood and gave 
to freedom-loving Ukrainians, but also read- 
ers of other nations and races who felt his 
touch of genius and universal message. 

I sincerely hope that you would review 
your stand and help us honor a great man— 
in universal terms. 

Respectfully yours, 
Larissa M. L. ONYSHKEVYCH. 
WATERTOWN, CONN., December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C, 

Sm; Through our press we learned that 
your well-established newspaper printed edi- 
torlals in which you discuss the advisability 
of constructing a monument in memory of 
T. Shevchenko on the grounds of Washing- 
ton. 

As American citizens, we are surprised and 
shocked that the objective editors can sup- 
port the idea of a dual morality. We sup- 
port the freedom fighters in South Vietnam, 
we supported freedom in Algeria and Israel, 
we freedom fighters in the South in 
the United States of America, but we deny 
the right to freedom of a 42-million nation in 
civilized Europe. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. TROJAN. 
Bronx, N.Y., December 8, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I am writing to protest at the anti- 
Shevchenko articles which have appeared in 
your newspaper. They were unfair to the 
memory of a freedom-loving poet and to the 
people who wish to honor him. 

I hope you will drop this regrettable action 
and champion the cause of freedom and not 
oppose it. 

Yours truly, 
MARTHA Bach Yynsxy. 
DETROIT, MICH., 
December 4, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm; You are rendering bad service to the 
American people with your remarks about 
Taras Shevchenko. Your evaluation of his 
life and deeds is completely wrong and evi- 
dently based on false sources. 

Task you to get acquainted with the whole 
truth about this great man and freedom- 
fighter, Taras Shevchenko, and to stop your 
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campaign against his monument in Wash- 
ington. You can find an unbiased informa- 
tion about him in the “Ukraine, a concise 
encyclopedia,” newly edited by the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, or in the writings of 
Prof. C. G. Mannings. 
Very truly yours, 
Dr. JOSEPH E. BOYCHUK. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
December 10, 1963: 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I, as a freedom-loving American 
citizen of Ukrainian descent, wish to express 
my great dissatisfaction with your slanderous 
editorials in regard to the Sheychenko monu- 
ment. I cannot understand why such a well- 
respected newspaper as yours would have 
to resort to the spread of false and cheap 
Communist propaganda. 

I am sure, sir, that if you would only 
read some of the literature about Shevchen- 
ko that was published in the free Western 
World, you will drop this regrettable action 
on your part. 

Very truly yours, 
STEPHAN LUCIW. i 


Curcaco, December 7, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: It was with great concern and deep 
disappdintment that I read the remarks of 
your newspaper about Shevchenko, I can- 
not understand how you could allow that 
kind of unfair evaluation of this great man 
Who dedicated his whole life to the cause 
of freedom, for which he suffered and final- 
ly died, be displayed on the pages of your 
paper. 

Freedom is the tradition of the United 
States and it has always honored fighters 
for man’s liberty regardless of national ori- 
gin. Why is your paper retreating from this 
tradition? 

I ask the Washington Post to stop ren- 
Gering bad service to cause of freedom. 

Very truly yours, 
JULIAN SAWARYN. 
Forns, N.J., December 10, 1963. 
Enrron, WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I wish to express my displeasure 
&t recent articles In your newspaper about 
Taras Shevchenko. As one of Irish descent, 
like the late President Kennedy, I object to 
these statements about a great lover of free- 
dom. His works should be examined in a 
Tair way. 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD RYAN, 
THE UNITED UKRAINIAN 
_ STUDENTS ASSOCIATION, INC., US. A. 
December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASIIINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.O. 

Dear Sm: We American college students of 
Ukrainian descent wish to express our strong 
Opposition to your stand on the Shevchenko 
memorial statue in Washington. 

We believe that were you better acquainted 
with the life and work of Taras Shevchenko 
you would realize the moral significance that 
> has for all peoples who are denied free- 

om. 

May we suggest that you approach him and 
the Ukrainian nation without bias but with 
sympathetic understanding. 

Very truly yours, 
WOA HNATIUK, 
Secretary. 
RocHestTer, N.Y. 
December 8, 1963. 
Enrros, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: It has come to my attention 

that the Washington Post has been hav- 
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ing editorials attacking the erection of the 
Shevchenko Monument. 

To me, an American citizen of Ukrainian 
descent, it has come as a heavy blow. It 
is very hard for me to see such editorials 
as mentioned above and to believe that in 
this great country there are people who 
oppose the honoring of great freedom fight- 
ers of other nations. 

I should appreciate your 8 proper ac- 
tion in stopping these editorials 

Very truly yours, 
Uxana M. BABIUK. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I have spent 14 years in the United 
States. I came here to find freedom and 
became an American citizen. My heart goes 
out to anybody seeking freedom and liberty. 

Your editorial attacking the erection of 
the Shevchenko Monument, a monument 
for Ukraine’s greatest freedom fighter, was 
a great blow to me. I cannot understand 
how you can attack a person who to the 
Ukrainians is as significant as Washington 
to the Americans. 

I hope that you will fight for freedom 
and not against it. 

Very truly yours, 
ARETA HALUSHCHYNSKA. 


Denver, COLO., December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 
Sm: Iam another one of the “small group” 
of Americans of Ukrainian descent that sup- 
erection of Shevchenko’s monument 
and I can't figure it out why you are oppos- 
ing it. I can see why Soviet propaganda is 
against erection, but why the Washington 
Post? Shevchenko dedicated his whole life 
to the cause of freedom; he dreamed about 
Ukrainia’s own W. 


your evaluation of this great man is quite 
unfair and erroneous, Why don't you study 
Sheychenko's works more closely? And if 
you do, I am sure you wiil change your 
opinion and the tone of your writings. 
Very truly yours, 
L. S. KOLTUNINK. 

Bronx, N.Y., December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your editorials attacking the 
erection of the Shevchenko monument were 
a great blow to me as a freedom-loving 
American citizen of Ukrainian descent. Tour 
paper reported that the monument is sup- 
ported by a very small group of Ukrainians. 
For your information, thousands of Ukrain- 
lans donated to the erection of this monu- 
ment, 

Your paper should not use Communist 
propaganda material. Why not base your 
work on literature on Sheychenko published 
in the West, and especially in this country? 

Very truly yours, 
Osror WYNNYK. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
December 8, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Your editorials attacking the 
proposed Shevchenko Monument in Wash- 
ington are to me, an American citizen of 
Ukrainian descent, a completely unjustified 
attack on Shevchenko, his significance for 
all Ukrainians, and, indeed, his significance 
for all freedom-loving peoples. 

That a newspaper of your stature should 
use Communist propaganda as a basis for its 
editorials is very dismaying. The Commu- 
nists adopted Shevchenko as their own only 
when they utterly failed to pervert and 
destroy his values. 
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I sincerely hope that you will abandon 
your regrettable stand and support not so 
much our cause as the cause of freedom. 

Very truly yours, 
SOPHIA DOROSHENKO, 


VILLANOVA, PA., 
December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. * 

Dzar Sm: I was highly disturbed reading 
your editorials in which you criticized the 
erection of the Shevchenko Monument. Let 
me point out that this great poet and man 
stood up against the despotism which has 
suppressed the human dignity, and personal 
and political freedom of all nations which 
were then part of the Russian empire. This 
includes Poles, nations of the Caucasus and 
many others. 

In this country personal freedom and 
human dignity are some of the most impor- 
tant virtues which have lald foundation to 
our constitution and gave strength to many 
generations of patriotic Americans to de- 
velop free, democratic society. 

Please change your mind. It will be a 
move in the right direction and it will serve 
the cause of freedom. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROMAN MAksyMowycn, Ph. D. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
December 10, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I must strongly protest to the edi- 
torials attacking the erection of the monu- 
ment to Taras Shevchenko. Your notion 
that this monument was supported by a very 
small group of Ukrainians is very mistaken. 

For a Ukrainian, Shevchenko is a symbol 
of freedom of mind and spirit, strength, love 
for humanity, and good will personified. For 
us Shevchenko represents a tie between the 
native country we had to leave behind and 
our new home, which share the same ideals. 

I believe that if you would avail yourself 
of literature, which was published In the 
West, you would not base your opinions on 
a magazine like the U.S.S.R., or interviews 
with Soviet officials. I believe that you 
would be working for, not against, the cause 
of Americans of Ukrainian descent. 

Yours truly, 
OKSANA SHUsrT. 


Burrato, N.Y., 
December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: It was regrettable and deep disap- 
pointment to read the remarks in your news- 
paper about Shevchenko. 

Sir, it seems to me that your source of 
information was rather circumstantial than 
factual, stating that small group of Ukrain- 
lans supported this drive for erection of the 
monument. 

Moreover, it is unforgivable to use Com- 
munist propaganda material and interviews 
with Communist officials for this purpose. 

Sir, have you learned nothing as yet 
from the past? 

How much one trusts the people that broke 
so Many treaties since the end of World War 
Il? Why not base your work on literature 
on Shevchenko published in this country? 

The man that your paper is degrading 
stood up for freedom which is a part of our 
great Nation’s tradition. 

Why is your paper retreating from this 
tradition? 

Let the torch of freedom be alight all 
over the world not subdued by ignorance, 
biased opinion, and hatred. 

Very truly yours, 
Mank J. STASIUK, 
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RocHESTER, N.Y. 
December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm; Taras Shevchenko is one of the greats 
of world history. Alien oppression has im- 
peded his name to be known the world over, 
but known it will be because the principles 
for which Shevchenko stood and for which 
he suffered are the principles of liberty and 
human rights. They happen to be the same 
as those which we cherish and live by in this 
country. 

Sincerely, 
O. M. BaNrURK, Ph. D. 
Assistant professor of physics. 
DECEMBER 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: We, Ukrainian-American busi- 

nessmen in New York, cannot comprehend 


newspaper of the great man Taras Shev- 
chenko, who suffered, fought, and gave his 
life for freedom. 

The name of Taras Shevchenko is known 
all over the world. We would therefore ad- 
vise you to look him up in the libraries not 
only in the United States, but also in many 
other countries, where you will certainly find 


BrooxLYN, N. T., 
December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Sm: We have considered the Wash- 


ancient Romans used to say in such cases: 
“Audi alteram partem.” 

We hope that you ‘take that advice, es- 
pecially when you intend to write an edi- 
torial about Taras Shevchenko, 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. & Mrs. Roman Dataprw. 
STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Oswego, N.Y., December 9, 1963. 
EDITOR, THE WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C.: 

With reference to your recent editorials 
concerning the Shevchenko monument per- 
mit me to express my view. I am familiar 
with Shevchenko's life and writings and I 


percussions all over the world. It can be 
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shown that Shevchenko's writings and strug- 
gles were inspired by the same spirit that 
animated American revolutionaries and that 
they are worthy expressions of it. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. Tratcn, ' 
Assistant professor. 


Inflationary Danger Noted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in her 
column in the Washington Star of Jan- 
uary 9, Sylvia Porter warns of the pos- 
sibility of renewed inflation during the 
current year. Citing the danger signals 
of increased consumer and business 
spending, massive tax cuts, stiff union 
demands for wage boosts, and a big 
budget deficit, she points to the dangers 
which a renewal of inflation would hold 
in this flercely competitive world. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
her column in the Recorp: 

New CYCLE OF INFLATION COULD START 

EMERGING 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The remarkable stability in our living costs 
which you and I have enjoyed for 5 full 
years could be seriously challenged as 1964 
ages. For the first time since the war booms 
ended in the late fifties there are signs that 
a new cycle of moderate inflation could start 
emerging by the end of this year, and here's 
why. 

First, the tax cuts which we're to get in 
1964-65 will give us billions of dollars of 
extra spending power and we'll spend most 
of the dollars. The Government also will 
be running a big budget deficit and thus 
will be pouring many more billions into the 
economic stream than it will be taking out 
in taxes. 

Although there is an abundant supply of 
most and services, there are forces 
which will put upward pressure on prices. 

WHAT LABOR SEEKS 

Second. Organized labor has made it clear 
that in 1964, money will be back in style. 
The United Auto Workers’ Walter Reuther 
intends to lead a drive for a breakthrough 
on the cash wage front. The Teamsters’ 
James Hoffa is set to fight for a national 
contract in trucking and for larger cash wage 
increases. 

Since 1958, businessmen generally have 
been absorbing annual wage increases with- 
out boosting prices, because the rise in out- 
put per worker (productivity) has kept pace 
with the rise in wages. But if this situation 
reverses in 1964, the danger of a new wage- 
price (or price-wage) upswing will be clear. 

Third. Corporations across the country 
have been steadily eating into the margins of 
their unused plant capacity during these 35 
months of sustained business on. 

The slack in their operations has been a 
key factor operating against price hikes, 
but if the tax cuts do spur factories to near 
capacity, the basis will be laid for price 
increases, 


Fourth. World raw material prices have 
been firming and the long slide since the 
Korean war seems to have been arrested at 


Higher prices for basic commodities are 
bound to put pressure on prices of manufac- 
tured goods right up the line. 
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THE INTERPRETATION 


So far, most price boosts are viewed as just 
healthy indications of a strong economy. 
Admittedly, the Government's consumer 
price index—our index of living cost 
changes—has been climbing around 114 per- 
cent a year (give or take a fraction) and is 
now at an alltime high. 

But a living cost increase of well under 2 
percent a year is considered reasonable in a 
business upturn. The index of wholesale 
prices has scarcely budged in 6 years. Rarely 
in the 20th century have industrial prices 
remained so stable for so long a period. 

While it costs you around $10.75 to buy 
the market basket of goods and services 
which $10 bought in 1957-59, that’s not a 
significant living cost advance considering 
the span of time. While the $1 which bought 
100 cents of goods in 1957-59 buys only 93 
cents worth now, that's hardly a major ero- 
sion in our currency’s buying power over a 
6-year span. What's more, most of the rise 
in the consumer price Index has been due to 
increases in prices of such services as medi- 
cal and personal care, rising expenses of 
operating a house, climbing costs of eating 
away from home. 

. Now, though, there are danger signals in 
the combination of increasing consumer and 
business spending, massive tax cuts, stiffer 
union demands for wage boosts, a big budg- 
et deficit. 

“INFLATION A PROBLEM" 


Federal Reserve Board Chairman Martin 
is saying it plainly: “Inflation is a very real 
problem.” The President's chief economic 
adviser, Dr. Walter Heller, is busi- 
nessmen that “the American public would 
have little sympathy” if they should “take 
advantage of expanding markets to boost 
their prices in the light of record and rising 
profi ” 

President Johnson is likely to come out 
with some tough talk about inflation in his 


it slams on the credit brakes to prevent, as 
Mr. Martin says, “inflation getting ahead of 
us again as it did in 1955.” 

A creeping rise in prices we can accept as 
a penalty for prosperity, More than that we 
cannot tolerate in this fiercely competitive 
world, and every responsible American should 
know it by this time, 


Newspaper Says President Johnson 
Flunked First Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the January 2, 1964, 
issue of the Seattle Times expresses the 
severe disappointment of the Pacific 
Northwest forest products industry at 
our new President's first veto: 

Jounson's BLOW TO U.S. LUMBER 

President Johnson's pocket veto of a bill 
that would have required that Canadian 
lumber entering the United States be marked 
as to country of origin is a severe disap- 
pointment to the Pacific Northwest. 

In the Northwest's view, Mr. Johnson has 
flunked the first test of his willingness to 
follow through on the lumber-aid program 
announced with some fanfare by President 
Kennedy in July 1962. 

One 5 in that program calleđ for 
establishment of a “preference for American 
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products in the purchase of lumber by the 
Defense Department, the General Services 
Administration, and other Federal agencies,” 

That provision has thus far been largely 
ineffective; and it is difficult to see how—in 
view of Mr. Johnson's veto of the marking 
bill—it ever can be effective. 

The President denied the U.S. lumber in- 
dustry this simple measure of relief despite 
the fact that Canada itself insists on a label 
of origin on its imports and also marks 
“made in Canada” on its lumber exports to 
every country except the United States. 

There was not even united Canadian op- 
Position to the bill. The Victoria Colonist 
stated last December 18: “A good bargain is 
& good bargain whether it is labeled or not. 
The ‘made in Canada’ label on lumber is the 
hallmark of quality. We should be proud 
of it.” 

On Christmas Eve President Johnson, act- 
ing in the aftermath of the Studebaker 
Corp.'s action to end automobile manufac- 
turing in South Bend, Ind., announced a 
five-point program for aiding laid-off work- 
ers and attracting new industry to the Mid- 
west city. 

It is difficult to resist contrasting this 
Prompt Federal action with the negative at- 
: titude that seems to dominate Washington, 

D. O., thinking regarding the heavy unem- 
Ployment problem in this State. s 

In addition to the sudden blow, affecting 
5,000 jobs, caused by cancellation of the 
Dyna-Soar space-glider program, forest- 
Product employment in Washington has 
po a from 79,341 in 1951 to 63,980 in 

963. 

The forest-product-employment figures 
would be much worse were it not for the 
ingenuity shown by major companies in di- 
Versifying their products under the impact 
of Canadian waterborne lumber’s increasing 
domination of the United States east coast 
market. 

British Columbia's share of that most luc- 
rative of cargo-lumber markets has risen in 
Just 3 years from 45 to 70 percent. 

And yet—as a key industry official has 
pointed out—every move made by the Amer- 
ican lumber industry to get equal treatment 
With Canada in our own markets has been 

by one source or another. 

President Johnson has just fired the most 
Tecent torpedo. 


Botulism Symposium at the Taft 
Engineering Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the Milk and 
Food Branch of the Robert A. Taft Sani- 
tary Engineering Center in Cincinnati is 
Playing host to approximately 300 par- 
ticipants at a symposium on botulism 
which began today in Cincinnati. 

Botulism has become a serious problem 
as last year there were more than 40 
Cases reported. At this ting repre- 
sentatives of educational tutions, 
directors of State laboratories, repre- 
Sentatives of the various food industries, 
and other interested parties will pool 
their information and attempt to make 
Some determination of what must be 
done to attack the complex problems 
involved. 
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This symposium is another fine ex- 
ample of the excellent work being done 
at the Taft Center. The wealth of 
trained personnel and facilities, both 
public and private, in the Cincinnati 
area, as well as the central location in 
the country, make possible the fine work 
there. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend the Taft Center for 
its role in sponsoring the meeting and 
wish all the participants success in their 
deliberations. 


The Pope’s Historic Pilgrimage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


s- OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13,1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps one of the few bright spots in cur- 
rent international events is the good will 
and potential developments resulting 
from Pope Paul’s pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. 

The importance and significance of the 
pilgrimage were very properly discussed 
in an editorial in the Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 8, Chicago Sun-Times, which places 
proper emphasis on the visit, as it pierced 
through the political complications of 
the Mideast area. I insert the editorial 
into the Record at this point for the at- 
tention of the Members. 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Jan. 8, 1964] 
THE Pore’s Historic PILGRIMAGE 

Pope Paul VI has returned to the Vatican 
after an unprecedented to the 
Holy Land where, amid shrines and scenes 
reminiscent of Jesus of Nazareth, he was 
most graciously received by both rulers and 
people. 

That those shrines and scenes are scattered 
over what is now a divided Holy Land—some 
of them are in Jordan, an Arab kingdom in 
which the followers of Mohammed dominate, 
and others are in Israel, where Jews are work- 
ing in reestablishing a homeland—only em- 
phasized his mission. Three great religious 
movements, Judaism, Mohammedanism, and 
Christianity, fused, if only briefly, as a conse- 
quence of the Pope's . That Pope 
Paul was able to journey to the Holy Land 
and be received with grace and affection dem- 
onstrates the slow but certain trend toward 
understanding and brotherhood abroad in 
the world today. 

Pope Paul's visit was also marked by his 
meeting with Athenagoras I, the ecumenical 
Patriarch of the Orthodox Eastern Church. 
That church, known officially as the Holy Or- 
thodox Catholic Apostolic Eastern Church, 
was an integral part of early Christianity and 
fiourished in the Byzantine Empire that long 
centered on Constantinople, now Istanbul. 
It spread throughout the East, especially in 
Greece and in the Slavic countries. Its rela- 
tions with Rome were characterized by grow- 
ing estrangement from the 5th to the llth 
centuries. The final break between Rome 
and Constantinople came in 1054. 

Athenagoras I of Constantinople is regard- 
ed as first among equals by the patriarchs 
of the 14 other Orthodox churches, each an 
independent national church. He does not 
possess any jurisdiction over them. He is, as 
ecumenical patriarch, a symbol of their theo- 
logical unity and as such met with the Ro- 
man pontiff in a further demonstration of 


The split between Rome and Constanti- 
nople preceded the Protestant Reformation 
in Western Europe by approximately five cen- 
turies. Christianity has long been frag- 
mented by theological disputes and the rival 
ambitions of kings and potentates. Opti- 
mistic indeed would be one who predicted 
that the current ecumenical movement will 
result in an organic reunion of its major di- 
visions in the forseeable future. Under- 
standing and tolerance must, of necessity, 
come first. But they are beginning to be 
manifest. 

The meeting between Paul VI and Athe- 
nagoris I was historic. It was the first en- 
counter between a Roman pontiff and an 
ecumenical patriarch since 1439 when an 
abortive effort was made to heal the schism 
which had split Christianity in 1054. 

The invited presence of Protestant obsery- 
ers at the Vatican Emucenical Council has 
been in the same significant pattern, 

Pope Paul and his widely beloved predeces- 
sor, Pope John, have contributed greatly to 
the dialog so essential to Christian unity. 
Only time will tell whether such unity will 
develop into union. 

Paul's Holy Land pilgrimage emphasized 
anew the common source of the various divi- 
sions in Christianity. It also emphasized the 
fact that Christian, Jew, and Moslem worship 
the same God, urging thereby on all a greater 
acceptance of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 


Quality Stabilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a November 7, 1963, press release of 
the Department of Justice referring to 
Government suits brought against a New 
York druggists’ association which used 
the State fair trade statute as a cover 
for violating the Federal antitrust laws. 
This association, among other illegal ac- 
tivities, compelled and coerced druggists 
to maintain fair trade prices, harassed 
druggists who did not observe fair trade 
prices, and threatened to seek and sought 
reprisals by manufacturers. 


Over a period of many years similar 
types of illegal activities have been en- 
gaged in by ardent retail fair traders. 
The quality stabilization bill, if enacted, 
will lend itself to this same misuse on a 
national scale. 

QUALITY STABILIZATION 

The Department of Justice today charged 
a New York retail drug trade association with 
participating in two price-fixing conspiracies, 
one concerning prescription drugs and the 
other concerning drug products in general. 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy said 
the defendant, the Nassau-Suffolk Pharma- 
ceutical Society, Inc, Woodmere, Long Is- 
land, N.Y., has agreed to entry of consent 
Judgments forbidding the practices charged 
by the Department. 

Proposed judgments, to become effective 
in 30 days, were filed today at the same time 
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as- the complaints in U.S. district court in 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Kennedy said these Judgments should 
have the effect of reducing drug prices to 
the public in Nassau and Suffolk Counties. 

The defendant trade association is made 
up of more than 70 percent of the druggists 
in those two counties. The member firms 
Were named as coconspirators. 

Total annual sales of drug products and 
related goods in the two counties exceed 
$70 million, the Department asserted, and 
prescription drug sales by the members of 
the defendant association alone exceed $25 
million. 

Both complaints charged conspiracies in 
restraint of trade, in violation of section” 1 
of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

The first complaint alleged that Nassau- 
Suffolk and its member druggists have con- 
epired to fix prescription drug prices by 
having the association distribute pricing 
schedules to retail members and inducing 
both member and nonmember pharmacists 
to adhere to the schedules. 

As a result, consumers in the two counties 
have been forced to pay “high, arbitrary, and 

tive prices“ for prescription 
drugs, the complaint said. 

The proposed decree filed today would en- 
join the association from fixing prices, es- 
tablishing any schedule of prices, distribut- 
ing any such schedule, and from policing the 
pricing practices of any pharmacist. 

The second complamt alleged that the 
association and its members have conspired 
to stabilize prices for drug products and re- 
lated goods by agreements to adhere to so- 
called fair trade prices. 

Retall drug prices were policed by the asso- 
ciation. It advised manufacturers of depar- 
tures from fair trade prices and urged them 
to sue price-cutting druggists, the complaint 


The association harassed druggists who did 
not maintain minimum resale prices by 
threatening suits, recommended attorneys to 
prosecute such suits and paid expenses of 
such suits, the compliant alleged. 

The proposed decree in this case would 
forbid the association to conspire to stabilize 
resale prices, to induce others to sell at any 
particular price, to police prices, to urge man- 
ufacturers to enforce fair trade prices, or to 
threaten or instigate lawsuits to maintain 
fair trade prices. 

The Miller-Tydings and McGuire Acts per- 
mit States to pass laws which let manufac- 
turers set and enforce resale prices on trade- 
marked products. Mr. Kennedy said these 
laws, however, do not permit persons in com- 
petition with each other, like the retall drug- 
gists named as coconspirators, to agree that 
each will urge manufacturers to enforce or 
that each will itself enforce fair trade prices. 


“Kennedy's Legacy to Negro Lawyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the memorial tribute by Edward B. Toles 
at the Cook County Bar Association 
memorial services at the Metropolitan 
Community Church in Chicago on De- 
cember 15, 1963: 
Tue LEGACY or JOHN F. KENNEDY TO THE 

AMERICAN NEGRO LAWYER 

Four thousand American Negro lawyers 

are grateful for the legacy of light left to 
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each of them as they mourn the passing of 
the greatest benefactor to their professional 
advancement in American history. The 
revered words and accomplished acts of John 
F. Kennedy in our behalf during his admin- 
istration will forever remain treasured leg- 
acies: John F. Kennedy's actions for the 


Negro lawyer are indeed legacies that a 


“great genius leaves to. mankind which are 
delivered down from generation to genera- 
tion as presents to the posterity of those who 
are yet unborn.” 

Never had any American President given 
so much to so many in his full recognition 
of the Negro lawyer who, in all American 
history, had received so little from his own 
Government. 

Never before had Negro lawyers been ad- 
vanced professionally so rapidly to high po- 
sitions never before attained in their own 
Federal Government. The legacy of this 
good, kind, and great President will forever 
live after him in the heart, soul, and mind 
of every Negro lawyer. 

It was on August 31, 1960, during the 
American Bar Association sessions in Wash- 
ington, when we first met him in the Capitol 
offices of the then majority leader Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson. The full text of John 
F. Kennedy's first message to the American 
Negro lawyer is as follows: 

“As the guardian of our constitutional 
rights, the Federal judiciary must have at 
all levels the best possible judges, This 
means that appointments must be made on 
the basis of merit, But it also means that 
an active search must be made to find out- 
standing men and women of all races and 


backgrounds. 

“With more than 4,000 Negro lawyers in 
this country there are many outstanding 
Negroes from whom to choose future judges. 
President Truman led the way in appointing 
the first Negro lifetime Federal judge and 
the first Negro on the court of appeals. But 
the fact that only one other Negro has been 
appointed as a lifetime Federal judge and 
that no Negro has ever been appointed a 
Federal district Judge shows how far we still 
have to go in making our judiciary represen- 
tative of the best of all our people. 

“I assure you that in a new Democratic 
administration there will be far better repre- 
sentation, on the basis of merit, of persons 


in the 2 years, 10 months, and 2 days of his 
short administration he had completely ful- 
filled all of his promises for the Federal ju- 
diciary and had added many more which are 
included in the chronological highlights of 
“The American Negro Lawyer, 1844-1963.“ 

He nominated five Negro lifetime Federal 
judges (two await Senate confirmation)— 
more than any other President in history. 
He appointed the first Negro District Court 
Federal judge and later added three more. 
He appointed three Negro District of Colum- 
bia Municipal Court judges for 10-year terms 
including the first Negro woman jurist; 8 
judges in all. 

The New York Times, Sunday, October 6, 
1963, stated: “Only 16 Negroes have ever 
been named to the bench by a President.” 
But actually there have been 18 Negro Judges 
appointed by Presidents and of the 10 now 
presently sitting and 2 nominated, 8 were 
nominated by John F. Kennedy. 

John Kennedy’s to us also includes 
the first two Negro U.S. Attorneys in history 
appointed to U.S. Districts In San Francisco, 
California, and Cleveland, Ohio; the first 
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Negro lawyer as Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia; the first Negro lawyer member 
of the Federal Trade Commission; the first 
Negro lawyer member of the National Labor 
Relations Board; the first Negro lawyer as 
executive vice chairman of the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity; first Negro lawyer as General Coun- 
sel of an U.S. agency, Aid for International 
Development; and first Negro lawyer as U.S. 
Marshal, District of Columbia. 

John F. Kennedy's last message to the 
Negro lawyer, dated August 8, 1963, was the 
following telegram from Hyannis, Mass., to 
our 38th annual meeting of the National 
Bar Association in Chicago's Sherman House. 
It demonstrates his personal concern and 
dedication to the cause of human rights 
coming at a time of his own personal loss of 
his infant son, Patrick. Bouvier Kennedy. 
Two days earlier a White House secretary 
had personally telephoned this writer that 
the President’s message would arrive. 

THE LAST MESSAGE OF JOHN F. KENNEDY TO THE 
AMERICAN NEGRO LAWYER 

Epwarp B. TOLES, 

Editor, Cook County Bar News, 

Chicago, III.: 

I am delighted to extend my greetings and 
good wishes to the annual convention of the 
National Bar Association for the year 1963.” 

One hundred years ago the first great step 
was taken in the progress of the American 
Negro toward full and meaningful citizen- 
ship. Since that day, much has been az- 
complished by courageous and dedicated 
Negro leaders and their white colleagues. 
But full freedom has not been achieved. 

Today we are witnessing a rebirth of the 
ee pee Americans to secure 
or themselves equality of it; 
and treatment which . 
And that determination is shared by millions 
of white Americans throughout the land. 
Through private and governmental action 
many doors formerly closed to Negroes have 
been opened within recent years—and, in 
fact, within recent months and weeks. 

But, as we all realize, if we are to assure 
the settlement of our problems in the courts 
and not on the streets, strong Federal action 
is also needed. As you know, I have asked 
the Congress to enact civil rights legislation 
which will provide reasonable and meaning- 
ful answers to some of the most immiediate 


wish you a successful and rewarding meet- 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

HYANNIS, Mass. 

The life of John F. Kennedy will always 
be remembered for in his short years he has 
kept his “rendezvous with life.” Our famed 
Negro poet, Countee Cullen (1903-46) wrote: 
“Though wet nor blow nor space I fear, 

Yet fear I deeply, too, 
Lest Death should meet and claim me ere 
I keep Life's rendezvous.” 


And so John Fitzgerald Kennedy's legacy 
to us may be summed up in Walt Whitman’s 
words on the “Death of President Lincoln, 
April 16, 1865." , 

“He leaves for America's history and biog- 
raphy, so far, not only its most dramatic 
reminiscence—he leaves in my opinion the 
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greatest, best, most characteristic, artistic, 
moral personality.” 

And now to the future, as President Ken- 
nedy quoted from Clough in one of his last 
press conferences, “But westward, look, the 
land is bright.” 

This land will be bright under the leader- 
ship of President Lyndon B. Johnson. He 
has pledged to continue where Mr. Kennedy 
left off. President Johnson's past strong 
actions for civil rights are well known; as 
Senate majority leader he guided the first 
civil rights legislation in almost a century 
through the Senate in 1957 and 1960 and as 
Chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity established 
by President Kennedy's Executive Order 
10925 on April 7, 1961, he has effectively aided 
employment of Negroes by private corpora- 
tions both South and North. President 
Johnson met with 21 of the largest Govern- 
ment contractors and worked out an agree- 
ment with them to eliminate discrimination 
in hiring, training, and promoting Negroes. 

President Johnson last August 11, 1963, in 
a speech in Sacramento, Calif., decried the 
condition of the Negro in voicing his deter- 
mination to fight discrimination and said: 

“We know today—as we have known for 
100 years—that it is wrong for taxpaying, 
arms-bearing, vote-casting Americans to be 
unable to find a bed for the night or meals 
tor their children along the highways of our 
free and decent society. 

"We know it is wrong that Americans who 
fight alongside other Americans in war should 
not be able to work alongside the same Amer- 
icans, wash up alongside them, eat along- 
side them, win promotions alongside them, 
or send their children to sit in schools along- 
Side children of other Americans. 

“We are determined that this oldest and 
Most difficult of all domestic problems must 
be solved, can be solved and will be solved 
by a responsible nation working together at 
every level. 

“And we know that America will be a 
stronger Nation and Americans will all enjoy 
a more and a more rewarding life 
together when this problem of human rights 
is resolved.” 

And then speaking on the site of the Battle 
of Gettysburg, last Memorial Day, Mr. John- 
son said: 

“Until justice is blind to color, until edu- 
Cation is unaware of race, until opportunity 
is unconcerned with the color of men’s skins, 
emancipation will be a proclamation but not 
a fact. 

“The Negro today asks justice. 

“We do not answer him—we do not answer 
those who lie beneath this soll—when we 
Teply to the Negro by asking patience.” 

In his first speech to a joint session of Con- 
gress, Mr. Johnson also hit on the civil rights 
issue. He told the legislators that “No 
Memorial or eulogy could more eloquently 
honor President Kennedy's memory than the 
earliest possible passage of the civil rights 
bill for which he fought.” 

“We have talked long enough in this coun- 
try about equal rights.“ he said. We have 
talked for 100 years or more. Yes, it is time 
now to write the next chapter—and to write 
it in books of law.” 

And finally in his Thanksgiving speech 
from the White House, Mr. Johnson again 
Went out of his way to to bring up civil 
rights in an eloquent prayer: 

“Let us pray for His divine wisdom in ban- 
ishing from our land any injustice or intol- 
france or oppression to any of our fellow 
Americans, whatever their opinions. What- 
ever the color of their skins—for God made 
all of us, not some of us, in His image. All 
of us, not just some of us are His children.” 
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High Standards Required 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Mallory rule is a simple, equitable re- 
quirement, in full accordance with the 
Constitution, that an arrested person 
must be taken before a judicial officer 
without unreasonable delay. 

Despite its reasonableness, despite its 
soundness and despite its necessity in a 
free and open society, this rule has been 
under attack and has even been severe- 
ly abrogated in recent sessions of Con- 
gress. 

Recently a distinguished and knowl- 
edgeable body—the Judicial Conference 
of the United States—voted its disap- 
proval of all proposals “which seek to 
abrogate the McNabb-Mallory doctrine.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington Post has 
commented on this wise and timely ac- 
tion in an excellent editorial which I 
commend to our colleagues’ attention. 

From the Washintgon Post, Jan. 2, 1963] 
HIGH STANDARDS 

The Maliory rule has had a resounding 
vindication from a source unusually well- 
qualified to appraise it—the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States. The Confer- 
ence, composed of top Federal judges across 
the country, voted its disapproval of all pro- 
posals “which seek to abrogate the McNabb- 
Mallory doctrine.” 

We think this judicial action is altogether 
appropriate and timely. The rule in ques- 
tion is essentially a rule of evidence. In the 
McNabb case decided in 1943 and again the 
Mallory case decided in 1957, the Supreme 
Court held that a confession obtained 
through violation of the law requiring the 
police to take an arrested person promptly 
before a judicial officer may not be admitted 
as evidence in Federal prosecutions. This 
is an effort to preserve the integrity of Fed- 
eral courts—by keeping them from any con- 
nivance in a police practice which violates 
the law—and an effort to protect the rights 
of accused persons. As such, it is peculiarly 
a matter for judicial rather than legislative 
determination. 

There have been efforts for several years 
past—successful in the House to modify the 
Mallory rule by legislation. These are as 
needless as they are dangerous. They are 
needless because the rule does not adversely 
affect the prosecution and conviction of 
criminals in any significant degree. U.S. 
Attorney David Acheson indicated in a 1962 
television interview that in only two cases 
a year did his office drop a prosecution or 
lose 8 conviction because of the Mallory rule. 
His predecessor, Oliver Gasch, said in a 
speech in 1960 that Mallory questions were 
of controlling importance in fewer than 5 
percent of criminal prosecutions. 

Efforts to undermine the Mallory rule are 
dangerous because they are, in essence, ef- 
forts to subordinate principle to expedi- 
ency: they would rob accused persons of 
rights in order to make the work of the police 
easier. But this is precisely the sort of thing 
that courts are created to forbid. There is 
reason to rejoice that the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States is adhering so reso- 
lutely to the high standards of American 
Justice. 
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Galbraith Attacks Mistaken Proposal To 
Break Up the Agency for International 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the U.S. foreign aid program is being 
restudied and plans for reorganization 
are in the wind. I would like to associate 
myself with a view of this situation ex- 
pressed admirably by Prof. J. Kenneth 
Galbraith in a letter to the editor of the 
New York Times, published on Sunday, 
January 12. 

Professor Galbraith, formerly Ambas- 
sador to India, points out clearly and co- 
gently the fatal defects in the proposal 
to break up the Agency for International 
Development and to distribute its func- 
tions to State Department regional bu- 
reaus. I commend this letter to the at- 
tention of the Members of this body. 
GALBRAITH DEFENDS AID—ECONOMIST OPPOSES 

Irs TAKEOVER; URGES AUTONOMY FOR PRO- 

GRAM 
To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

It is hard to take seriously the suggestion 
in the news story that the Agency for In- 
ternational Deyelopment is to be broken up, 
its functions parceled out among the regional 
bureaus of the Department of State and its 
operations made subordinate to the day-to- 
day political concerns of the Department. 
President Johnson is both experienced and, 
we may assume, well-advised on these matters 
and it seems likely, therefore, that nothing 
will come of the proposal. Still it is so fool- 
ish and at the same time such a hardy peren- 
nial that it is well that the largest number 
of people be informed on the matter. 

Over large parts of the world the AID pro- 
gram is the most powerful instrument of our 
foreign policy. For a nation as rich as the 
United States to live in comparative har- 
mony with so many countries that are so 
poor is a great achievement, Wedo. And 
we enjoy the reputation on the whole of 
being a good and compassionate friend, be- 
cause we are helping these countries through 
the hardships of early growth and thus offer- 
ing an alternative to present privation and 
to the more violent therapy of communism. 

PRICE OF HELP 

The AID program justifies itself fully in 
its promise of development for other*coun- 
tries without unbearable hardship or violent 
(and perhaps also hopeless) revolution, It 
would lose its value if it were to be sub- 
ordinate to day-to-day politics—U.N. votes, 
support against Castro, toeing the line on 
alliances. Such demands would mean that 
the price of our help was the one thing 
even more precious to the new countries 
than economic development—thelr national 
independence. 

The foregoing argues for a 8 auton- 
omy for the AID program. It needs to be 
related to our other 3 eee activi- 
ties—there is neither argument nor any 
great problem about this—but it needs even 
more a steadfast and professional attention 
to the longrun goal of economic improve- 
ment in the countries with which it is con- 
cerned. 

Administrative considerations argue aleo 
for autonomy. The task is different from 
that of diplomacy; many of the older State 
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Department officers are neither qualified for 
nor even especially interested in the tasks 
of economic development. And while the 
AID organization is not perfect it is both 
better Ied and better adapted to its task 
than the State Department. Specialized 
oversea enterprises, from the Marshall plan 
to the Peace Corps, have always worked best 
when they have had the requisite autonomy. 

Why, then, do we have these proposals? 
All concerned with American foreign policy 
should have the reasons vigilantly in mind. 
In the first place the AID organization has 
for long been a favorite target of the far 
right. Others, including those who describe 
themselves as liberals, while agreeing on the 
importance of our assistance program do not 
rally effectively to its defense. 


OPPOSITION TO AGENCY 


This makes the AID organization a safe 
object of the aggressions not only of regres- 
sive and predatory legislators whom few of 
us would wish to see in charge of our for- 
eign policy—and who speak for a small 
fraction of American opinion—but, also of 
the bureaucracy as well. ` 

Most members of the State Department 
‘would support the notion of an autonomous 
AID. Some senior officials (with the support 
of an occasional noncareer officer who is sus- 
ceptible to establishment clichés) continue 
to regret the loss in World War II of the De- 
partment’s monopoly over foreign policy. 
One consequence is the undercurrent of criti- 
cism which flows from the Department on the 
operations not only of AID but also of the 
U.S. Information Agency and the Central 
Intelligence Agency and which is often un- 
fair and sometimes untrue. 

The more important consequences are 
those recurring suggestions that all overseas 
activities should be brought under the im- 
mediate authority of the Department, what- 
ever the cost. The State Department does 
not administer ite present tasks with pre- 
cision. However, since prestige is easily mis- 
taken for competence, this does not deter 
some members from asking for more re- 
sponsibilities. 

Finally, the AID organization is strongly 
subject to the reorganization syndrome. 
This causes people, on encountering an 
agency with a difficult task, to con- 
that the difficulties will disappear if only 
there is another reshufiling of the offices and 
bureaus. The problem of getting other na- 
tions on the path to development is the most 
dimcult we have ever faced. It won't hap- 
pen overnight. 

To the man whose mind consists of orga- 
nization charts and simple solutions it al- 
‘ways seems certain that difficulties will dis- 
solve if agencies are only reshuffled once 
more. Such attitudes are, of course, in- 
imical to sustained progress. 

What the AID organization needs is not 
another reorganization. It needs support 

those who would destroy an indis- 
pensable instrument of policy and patience 
while it shows what good and continuing 
leadership can accomplish. 
JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., January 4, 1964. 


A Second Vice President? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. “ 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, it has come 


to my attention that Judge Benjamin S. 
Schwartz of the juvenile division of the 
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court of common pleas in Hamilton 
County, Ohio, has recently written an 
interesting letter on the subject of presi- 
dential succession. I believe that these 
views merit wider consideration, and, for 
that reason, I am attaching hereto a 
copy of Judge Schwartz’ letter to the 
editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Dran Sm: Your fine, timely editorial in 
the Friday, December 6, Enquirer entitled “Do 
We Need a VP?” raises a very important is- 
sue, 

Could we not consider electing first and 
second Vice Presidents for our country? By 
the Constitution, the Vice President presides 
in the Senate, and the second Vice Presi- 
dent could preside in the House. 

Probably this is not a new idea, but it 
has become more important in view of re- 
cent events and the fact that one in four 
Presidents dies in office. x 

While it is true that no successor to the 
Vice President has ever become President, 
this is no reason that it could not happen. 

In Dallas, President Johnson as well as 
President Kennedy could have been assassi- 
nated. It is also true that President John- 
son has a heart ailment. At the same time, 
the Speaker of the House is not the Nation’s 
choice, and serious consequences could fol- 
low if ever a successor to the office of Presi- 
dent would not have the backing of the 
American people. 

Furthermore, in the past, there have been 
instances when the er of the House has 
been of a different political faith than the 
President. In such a case, an overnight 
change could lead to chaotic conditions. 

The advantages of having a second Vice 
President could be many. Instead of re- 
tiring our Presidents after leaving office to 
inactivity and positions where they make 
little contribution to the public welfare fol- 
lowing their vast experience, they could be 
considered for second Vice-Presidency, and 
thus give our country the benefit of their 
knowledge and ability. 

As pointed out in your editorial, President 
Johnson has no deputy upon whom he can 
lean for help with the vast problems with 
which he is confronted, yet everyone recog- 
nizes the great need for such a person, 

Presidents are human beings and can be 
taken from us without notice, so, let us 
insure better continuity and security in this 
office, and not depend just on blind faith, 
hoping that nothing more will happen. 

Sincerely, a 
BENJAMIN S. SCHWARTZ. 


Federal Employees and the Hatch Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 13, 1963, I introduced a bill, H.R. 
4845, which calls for the creation of a 
bipartisan commission to review Federal 
laws limiting political activity by of- 
cers and employees of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, My bill refers specifically to the 
Hatch Political Activities Act, originally 
enacted in 1939. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has 
passed since the enactment of that law, 
and there seems to be widespread sup- 
port for a reexamination of the act. My 
bill provides for the creation of a 12- 


— 
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member commission to make a full study 
of the Hatch Act and an appraisal of 
its operations in the light of events and 
developments over the past 25 years. 
The commission would be set up for 1 
year, at the conclusion of which it would 
submit its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the President and Congress. 

On August 13, 1963, the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission submitted its views on 
my bill to the House Administration 
Committee, to whom the bill had been 
referred for consideration. Writing for 
the Commission, Chairman John W. 
Macy, Jr., stated that “the Civil Service 
Commission is fully in accord with this 
legislation.” He then added: 

In the intervening years (since the Hatch 
Act became law) circumstances within so- 
ciety and Government have undergone sig- 
nificant change. We feel, therefore, that 
it would be appropriate now to reexamine 
the Hatch Act and related legislation in the 
light of current conditions. 


In view of the above opinions ex- 
pressed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, I believe that the House Adminis- 
tration should schedule early hearings 
on the bill. 1964 is a very important 
election year; consequently, action on my 
bill is very timely and necessary. 

The Civil Service Commission recent- 
ly also prepared interesting information 
in the form of questions and answers 
regarding the political activities of Gov- 
ernment employees. I wish to insert into 
the Recorp the text of Mr. Macy’s letter 
and the Commission’s questions and an- 
swers. They are as follows: 

US. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., August 13, 1963, 

Hon, Omar BURLESON, 

Chairman, Committee on House Administra- 
tion, House of Representatives, Room 
H-329, the Capitol 

Dran Me. CHamman: This ts in further re- 
ply to your request of April 18, 1963, for the 
views of the Civil Service Commission on 
H.R. 4845, a bill “to create a commission tö 
study Federal laws limiting political ac- 
tivity by officers and employees of Govern- 
ment.“ 

The Civil Service Commission is fully in 
accord with this legislation. 

Almost a quarter of a century has gone by 
since the principal statute restricting politi- 
cal activity of Government personnel, the 
Hatch Political Activities Act, became law. 
In the intervening years circumstances with- 
in society and Government have undergone 
significant change. We feel, therefore, that 
it would be appropriate now to reexamine the 
Hatch Act and related legislation in the light 
of current conditions. 

We have no objection to any of the person- 
nel and salary provisions of this legislation. 
We note that section 6(a) would authorize 
the proposed commission to appoint and fix 
the compensation of personnel without re- 
gard to the civil service laws and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended. Because 
the commission is of temporary duration, we 
are not opposed to this exemption. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
from the standpoint of the administration's 
program there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. Macy, Jr. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CONCERNING POLITI- 
CAL ACTIVITY OP FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

The Civil Service Commission emphasizes 


again that Federal employees and members 
of their families have the right and obliga- 
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tion to register and vote. Queries and com- 
ments of Federal employees, addressed to the 
Commission, indicate that many people do 
not realize the extent of permitted activities 
under political activity rules governing Fed- 
eral employees. A number of the questions 
are from Federal and District of Columbia 
Government employees who are residents of 
the District of Columbia and who are plan- 
ning to register to vote for President and 
Vice President. The questions range from 
those dealing with rights and restrictions un- 
der specific provisions of the Hatch Act to 
those dealing with the Federal Government's 
attitude toward cooperating with local au- 
thorities in an effort to get citizens to regis- 
ter and vote. 

The following questions and answers have 
been prepared for the guidance and infor- 
Mation of employees. 

REGISTRATION, VOTING—GENERAL 

Question. What is the Commission’s gen- 
eral philosophy with regard to the individ- 
Ual’$ participation in registration? 

Answer. The Commission, over the years, 
has expressed the view that it believes all 
Citizens should be encouraged to register and 
to vote, and that no impediment should be 
Permitted which would hamper an individual 
from participating in registration activities 
and voting. 

Question. May a Federal employee partici- 
Pate in nonpartisan registration drives? 

Answer. Yes; to the fullest-extent possible. 

Question. May he direct such nonpartisan 
registration drives? 

Answer. Yes; he may exercise complete 
Supervision. 

Question. May a Federal employee partici- 
Pate in a registration drive conducted by a 
Political party which is not carried out on 
behalf of specific candidates? 

Answer. Yes, with certain qualifications. 
If the Federal employee is engaging in regis- 
tration activities for the purpose of en- 
Couraging the registration of voters on a par- 
tisan political basis, such activity would 
Violate the Hatch Act. The employee must 
see to it that his role in the drive is wholly 
Nonpartisan in character and that he Impar- 
tially registers voters for the party of their 
choice without attempting to influence the 
individual being registered. 

Question. In most States a registrar is ap- 
Polnted by the county clerk or clerk of the 
court. Can a Federal employee accept such 
appointment? 

Answer. Yes, if in doing so he gets per- 
Mission from his agency and the work does 
Not interfere with his agency's business. 
This is a matter for each agency to decide. 

Question. May a Federal employee be ex- 
Cused for a reasonable time to vote or to 
Tegister to vote? 

Answer. Yes. As a general rule, where 
the polls are not open at least 3 hours 
either before or after an employee's 
lar hours of work he 
amount of excused leave which will permit 

work 


him 1 3 
Polls open or leave work 3 hours before the 


Question. May U.S. property be used for 
Tegistration purposes? 
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Answer. Yes. A White House memoran- 
dum dated January 23, 1962, expressed the 
administration's desire that Federal activi- 
ties cooperate with local authorities and 
non) citizens groups in programs to 
facilitate registration. This memorandum 
reaffirms a similar White House memoran- 
dum issued October 17, 1960. 

Question. How far does the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s cooperation with local officials ex- 
tend in registration and collection of poll 
tax? 

Answer. Such cooperation may include: 
(a) Publicity among employees concerning 
the deadlines and locations for registration 
and for payment of poll taxes; (b) pro- 
vision of space on Federal installations for 
persons authorized to handle registration 
and payment of poll taxes; and (c) other 
measures which will not result in undue dis- 
ruption of the public business and which 
are voluntary in nature. 


GENERAL RESTRICTIONS 


Specifically, an employee covered by the 
Hatch Act cannot run for any office as a 
partisan candidate or campaign for any 
partisan candidate or engage in any partisan 
political management. By partisan candi- 
date is meant one representing a National 
or State political party such as the Demo- 
cratic or Republican Party. He may not run 
for office, even as an independent, in an 
election in which partisan political desig- 
nations are used, unless he lives in one of 
the communities to which the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has given partial exemp- 
tion in connection with his local govern- 
ment. 

Question. Does the Hatch Act apply to 
part-time Government employees? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. The Civil Service Commission 
enforces the Hatch Act for the competitive 
civil service. Does this mean that employees 
holding excepted positions (outside the com- 
petitive civil service) are not subject to the 
act? 

Answer. No. Excepted employees are sub- 
ject to the act, but in these cases the em- 
ploying agency is responsible for enforcing it. 

Question. What employees are prohibited 
by the Hatch Act from active participation 
in politics? 

Answer, Employees of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government and the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, including 
tem and part-time employees. The 
political activity of employees of any State 
or local agency whose principal employment 
is in connection with a federally financed 
activity is also restricted. 

Question. Are any executive-branch em- 
ployees exempt from the restrictions of the 
Hatch Act? 

Answer. Yes, there are a few specific ex- 
emptions listed in the act. Among them 
are (1) the President and Vice President of 
the United States; (2) persons whose com- 
pensation is paid from the appropriation for 
the office of the President; (3) heads and as- 
sistant heads of executive departments; (4) 
officers who are appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and who determine policies to be 
pursued by the United States in its relations 
with foreign powers or in the nationwide 
administration of Federal laws. There is 
also a partial exemption for Federal em- 
ployees who live in communities in which 
large numbers of voters are employed by the 
Federal Government. This exemp- 
tion is fully explained in the final section of 
this release. 

Question. What is the penalty for violation 
of the Hatch Act by a Federal employee? 

Answer. The most severe penalty for viola- 
tion is removal. The minimum penalty is 
suspension without pay for 30 days. 

Question. Please explain for employees af- 
fected by the Hatch Act just what their re- 
sponsibilities and rights are under the act. 
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Answer, They have the right to vote and to 
express their political opinions, but are for- 
bidden to take an active part in partisan po- 
litical management or in partisan political 
campaigns. In connection with Federal em- 
ployees’ right to vote, the Commission em- 
phasizes that political activity restrictions do 
not relieve employees of their obligation as 
citizens to inform themselves of the iseues 
and to register and vote. 

Question. Is it possible for a Federal em- 
ployee to run for public office on a partisan 
party ticket? 

Answer. No. Federal employees cannot be 
candidates for any National, State, county, 
or municipal office filled in partisan elections. 
They may run for local office only in elections 
that are nonpartisan; that is, where all the 
candidates appear on the ballot without par- 
tisan party designation such as Democratic 
or Republican. 

Question. May a Federal employee serve 
as an election officer? 

Answer. Yes, provided that in doing so he 
discharges the duties of the office in an im- 
partial manner as prescribed by State or lo- 
cal law, except that he may not become a 
candidate for such office in a partisan elec- 
tion. 

Question. May a Federal employee serve 
in an unofficial capacity at the polls as a 
checker, challenger, distributor, or watcher, 
or in any other post in behalf of a partisan 
ett candidate or partisan political 
party 

Answer. No, He may not assist such can- 
didate or party in any way at or near the 
polis. 

Question. May a Federal employee use his 
auto to take voters to the polls on election 
day, or lend it, or rent it for this use? 

Answer. Generally, no. However, the em- 
ployee’s auto may be used to him- 
self and members of his immediate family 
to the polls. In addition, members of a car 
pool may stop at the polling place to cast 
their votes on the way to or from their places 
of employment. 

Question. May employees covered by the 
act eee political rallies and join political 
cl 

Answer. Employees covered by the Hatch 
Act can attend political rallies and join pol- 
itical clubs, but they cannot take an active 
part in the conduct of the rally or operation 
of the club, Other things they are prohibit- 
ed from doing are becoming involved in 
soliciting or collecting political contribu- 
tions, distributing campaign material, and 
selling dinner tickets, or otherwise actively 
promoting such activities as political din- 
ners. 

Question. May an employee who is subject 
to the Hatch Act write a letter to the editor 
of a local newspaper, expressing his opinion 
on a partisan issue? 

Answer. Yes, but he must not solicit votes 
for or against any political or candi- 
date. If he solicits votes, it is a Hatch Act 
violation. 

Question, May he make a campaign con- 
tribution to his party? 

Answer. Yes, but he cannot be required to 
do so. The contribution cannot be mado in 
a Federal building or to some other em- 
ployee who is prohibited by Federal law from 
accepting contributions. Of course, as a 
Federal employee, he cannot solicit political 
contributions. 

Question. May employees covered by the 
Hatch Act wear campaign buttons in the in- 
terests of one of their favorite candidates? 

Answer. Yes. They may also display politi- 
cal posters or pictures in the windows of 
their homes or on their automobiles. 

Question, May a Government employce’s 
wife who is not a Government employee help 
a friend campaign for political office? 

Answer. Yes. The act does not restrict the 
activities of an employee's wife or of other 
members of his family in any way. 


' 
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Question. If an instructor in a State uni- 
versity wants to run for office on a 
party ticket, would this be a violation of 
the Hatch Act? 

Answer. No. The Hatch Act does not ap- 
ply to teaching positions. 

Question. What should an employee do if 
he does not know whether a certain activity 
violates the Hatch Act? 

Answer. Since ignorance of provisions of 
the law will not excuse a Government em- 
ployee from penalties for violation, he should 
present the matter in writing to the US. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C. 
20415 before engaging in the activity. 


Tribute to President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last November the world saw a 
brilliant life snuffed out when an as- 
sassin’s bullet struck down our beloved 
President, John F. Kennedy . = 

Many milions of words have been 
spoken iri tribute to what this great man 
accomplished during the 2 years and 10 
months he served as our President. 
Many memorials are being prepared in 
his memory. However, the most lasting 
memorial will be the works he himself 
contributed to the greatness of our coun- 
try. 

One of these was his diligent effort on 
behalf of civil rights. This effort is 
clearly embodied in the civil rights bill 
now pending before the Congress. 

I believe the American people share 
the sentiments which are expressed in 
the following excerpt from a newsletter 
published by the Alameda branch of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People on December 19, 
1963. 

I am pleased to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recor the remarks of the presi- 
dent of this branch, Mr. Carter Gilmore: 

NEWSLETTER 

The world will long remember John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. Although we are saddened 
by his death, I know the world will be a bet- 
ter place because a man of his character lived 


among us. 

The United States can at last take a long 
look at itself and realize what hate and big- 
otry can do, not only to one man but a na- 
tion, that is deprived by the tragic death of 
such a noble President—one who had so 
much he wanted to do for every American, 
white and Negro alike. 

His beliefs shall live on, for men of good- 
will will not let them die. His civil rights 
bill before Congress now makes our fight 
more intense, more dedicated. 

Our hearts go out to his family, especially 
to his widow and children whose superb dig- 
nity made most children proud to be Ameri- 
cans. 

The Negroes’ quest for human right will 
go on, not only because we must, but be- 
cause of men like Medger Evers and our late 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

Sincerely, 
CARTER GILMORE, 
President, 
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Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to insert my own remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter, I wish to insert 
six columns by Arthur Hoppe published 
in the San Francisco Chronicle pertain- 
ing especially to the Federal Government 
and personalities with whom we are all 
familiar. 

Mr. Hoppe has acquired a tremendous 
following and Pierre Salinger of the 
White House staff has said: He is the 
best political humorist in the country.” 

His articles follow: 

From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Dec. 15, 1963] 
Securrry Is a WET BLANKET 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Having a government to protect you from 
evil certainly makes you feel secure. My 
Government protects me from evil nations 
abroad and evil men at home. And more 
and more lately it even tries to protect me 
from me. 

The trend isn't new. For years, the Gov- 
ernment has tried to protect me from being 
a wastrel. It now has compulsory social 
security to make me put away for my old-age 
and compulsory withholding taxes to make 
me save up for a rainy day. Which it 
thoughtfully provides every April 15. 

So I'm now more secure. And the Govern- 
ment kindly wishes me to wear a seat belt 
and quit smoking. 

All over the country laws are in the works 
to make seat belts in cars compulsory. Of 
course, if I get in a wreck, my seat belt won't 
help anybody else. But it'll protect me. And 
naturally my Government wishes to protect 
me from my own carelessness. 

And now it yearns to make me quit smok- 
ing. You can tell, Everywhere the Govern- 
ment is appointing committees and study 
groups to gather data so it can inform me 
smoking’s bad for me. Which I already know. 
And, sure enough, some eager legislator will 
demand a law taking my cigarettes away from 
me. For my own good. Because, he'll say, 
I'm not strong enough to quit on my own. 
And, alas, it’s all too true. 

For, woe, I'm a careless, spineless spend- 
thrift. But, I ask, is my Government pro- 
tecting me enough from me? For example, 
there's no doubt I eat too much. Where is 
my Government, I want to know, when sec- 
ond helpings are passed around? A simple 
law limiting caloric intakes would do won- 
ders for my longevity. 

And another thing, I hate to wear galoshes, 
I know I'll catch pneumonia sooner ôr later. 
Doesn't my Government care? Why have 
we no galoshes law? And what about my 
tendency to stay up too late? My inability 
to budget my paycheck? My abject failure to 
brush my teeth after every meal? There's 
no question that if my Government doesn’t 
step in soon, I'll be the death of me yet. 

For I, like many a human being, am a 
self-indulgent, self-destructive profligate. 
And yet, oddly enough, I resent my Govern- 
ment telling me so. Come to think of it, it's 
none of their business. True, we individuals 
form governments to protect ourselves from 
others. And others from us. But I say it’s 
my inalienable right to protect myself from 
me. Or to try. Indeed, if you ask me, this 
is the essence of individual freedom. 
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Besides, when it comes to carelessness, 
profligacy and waste, I think my Govern- 
ment’s got its hands full with Itself. 

[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Dec. 18, 1963] 
CIVILIZATION Is Very WELL-BALANCED 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

President Johnson and I are very sore at 
Congress for upsetting his “well-balanced 
foreign aid program.” With a meat ax. 

Mr. Johnson’s mad because Congress 
lopped foreign aid so heavily. Me, I'm mad 
because they lopped it so lopsidedly. We'll 
never be able to call it well balanced again. 

Actually, I've always admired the deli- 
cate equilibrium we achieved in helping our 
fellow man overseas. Over the years, just 
about half our money has gone for economic 
aid and half for military aid. Or, to put it 
another way, half has gone to build better 
schools, better homes, and better lives for our 
underprivileged brethren. And the other 
half has gone to give them guns to kill each 
other off with. 

You certainly couldn't ask for a more well- 
balanced than that. 

But now the House has lopped $800 million 
off the foreign aid bill. And every lop of that 
$800 million was lopped off economic ald. 
It throws the whole thing out of whack. Oh, 
it’s plain we're in for trouble. 

First of all, while we'll be able to give 
these unfortunates as many guns, bombs, and 
rockets as before, we'll have to curtail our 
various programs to wipe out illiteracy. And 
in these days of technological warfare, what 
good, I ask you, is an Illiterate soldier? 

For example, can we expect a Vietnamese 
peasant who neither r nor writes to un- 
derstand the training nual for a burp 
gun? Or to fly a plane so that he can drop 
napalm bombs on his fellow Vietnamese 
peasants? Of course not. 

And we will have to cut back on our many 
projects to clothe, feed, house, and cure our 
needy fellow humans overseas. Consequent- 
ly, the armies we go on arming will be 
more ragged, sick, and hungry than before. 
And as any general will tell you, it's hard 
enough as it is to get these ragged, sick, and 
hungry people to charge out there and kill 
one another. 

I don’t wish to be overly pessimistic, but 
I can foresee the day when native villages 
will be stacked high with unusued American 
guns, bombs, and rockets. Which the natives 
are too illiterate to use and too sick and 
hungry to care much about anyway. 

Oh, I suppose they'll find the strength 
to throw rocks at each other occasionally. 
Or maybe even stab each other with spears 
once in a while, the way they used to. But 
these primitive weapons, as you know. are 
terribly inefficient. And such a reversion 
will mean that 15 years of our well-balanced 
foreign aid program has gone for naught. 

So let us pray Congress puts the program 
back in equilibrium. One solution, of course, 


would be to trim military aid $800 million. 


too. But I wouldn't suggest that for a min- 
ute. Everybody knows we give guns to the 
unfortunate for their own good. 

No sir; the only way out is for Congress 
to restore that $800 million In economic help. 
Our Congressmen must come to realize the 
basic Christian concept behind our well-bal- 
anced foreign aid program: 

It is our duty to help the poor to lead 
better lives and die happy; equally. 


From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Dec. 20, 1963] 
THe BREAKDOWN Or OUR SYSTEM 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 
You undoubtedly read about the run- 
around the Government's giving my friend, 
Mr, Jefferson Poland, a very gentle, very non- 
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violent, very likeable young anarchist. They 
won't let him register as a subversive. 

It's a crying shame. Mr. Poland’s been 
trying his best to register with the Subversive 
Activities Control Board ever since last Feb- 
ruary. He feels it’s his duty to the taxpayers 
because the Board's been in business 13 
years. And it’s never registered a single sub- 
versive. 

So he applied. And you'd think the Board 
would be terribly excited to get an applica- 
tion at last. But, no, all Mr. Poland got for 
his efforts was a snippy letter saying the 
Board registered only “members of Commu- 
nist-action tions.” And no anar- 
chists need apply. And why didn't he take 
his business somewhere else? 

Well. Is this any way, I ask you, for our 
Public servants to treat the very public they 
were hired to serve? I demand an explana- 
tion. And, until one is forthcoming, I can 
Only supply my own. d 

Scene: The Subversive Activities Control 
Board, Registration Division. At the moment 
the Division's 273 clerk-typists are all clerk- 
ing and typing furiously, primarily because 
the Board members themselves are holding 
their ar semiannual meeting around a 
somewhat dusty table at one end of the office. 

CHARMIN. Well, gentlemen, that takes 
Care of the Rose Bowl office pool, contribu- 
tions for Miss Pennyweather's wedding pres- 
ent and our complaint to GSA on the lack 
of adequate parking facilities for Board 
members. Is there any other business before 
we adjourn until next June? 

EXECUTIVE Secretary. Well, sir we have re- 
celved an application from a young man. 

CHamMan (sighing). Whose nephew is it? 
You know we're overstaffed now. After all, 
tea $182.6 million budget won't cover every- 

y- 

Executive BSECRETARY. No, sir. This young 
Man doesn't want a job. He wants to register 
as a subversive. 

CHarrmmMan (elatedly). A subversive? Reg- 
ister? Oh, that will be a feather in our caps. 
I foresee a doubled budget next year. Send 
that young man the proper forms to fill in, 
airmail. 


EXECUTIVE Secretary (hesitantly). But, sir, 
that’s just it. I’ve checked the stock room 
and we have 142 different forms, from em- 
Ployment forms to retirement forms, But 
we don't have any subversive registration 
form. There just hasn't been a need. 

(Hubbub reigns. The Board finally votes 
to appoint a study committee to recom- 
mend a proper form and report back next 
June. The meeting is then adjourned.) 

Nonsense, Such a form should be simple 
t draw up: “Name, address, social security 
number, name of subversive organization, 
Previous subversive organizations (list last 
Organization first). Reason for termination. 
When do you plan to overthrow the Govern- 
ment? Where? By force and/or violence? 

your wear corrective lenses? In case of 
accident Notify And so forth. 

And they had better act fast. For if our 
Government can't find a way to register sub- 
Versives like Mr. Poland, then where are we? 
Why, we'll have a whole mess of subversives 
running around trying to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment without having filled in the proper 
application forms. 

Such a breakdown in our orderly system 
Can lead only, I fear, to one thing: sheer 
anarchy, 


From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Jan. 2, 1964] 
Happy Is THE Mom, Rocxy Is THE Dap 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Good morning, friends in television land. 
It's time for another episode of the “Rocky 
Road to Happiness,” the romantic story of 
Rocky Nelson and his search for an answer 
to that grave national problem: Can a 


young 
anys of 55 find love? And not lose the ladies’ 
ote? 
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As we join Rocky today he is all alone in 
his New York penthouse with his bride, Hys- 
terical O’Brien. Alone, of course, except for 
the usual 17 aids, 13 computers, and the 
daily public opinion polls. Hysterical is hap- 
pily knitting a pair of blue booties. 

Aw. Well, chief, the polls show you are still 
thought of as one of the great romantic 
figures of our time. And consequently, 
you've dropped another three percentage 
points. 

Rocky (gloomily). Thanks a thou, fella. 
I thought my masterful speech insuring 
world peace forever might pick me up a little 
support from the lady voters. Isn't there 
anything we can do to win them back? 

Hysrericat (blushing). Excuse me, dear- 
est, but there's something I’ve been meaning 
to tell you. 

Rocky. Not now, fella. (To his aids:) 
What if I went Barry one better and prom- 
ised to abolish all taxes? Try that on the 
computer, fellas. 

HYSTERICAL (holding up booties). 
look at these. . ; 

Rocky. You knit very well fella, (To an 
aid:) What's the computer say? 

Arp. Drop dead. 

Rocky (pacing the floor). OK, let's not 
panic, fellas. There must be some one all- 
important, overriding issue which would 
swing the voters back to my moderate, de- 
tailed, well-thought-out stand on world 
affairs. One 

Hysrericat (coyly). Wouldn't you like to 
hear the patter of little feet around the 
penthouse, dearest? 

Rocky (absently). Sure, fella. But don't 
get a French poodle. It wouldn’t be good 
for my image. (To the aids): What we 
need, fellas, is an issue none of the other 
candidates can top. An issue which we can 
present triumphantly to the convention in 
July. An issue which will warm the hearts 
of every lady delegate. An issue—— 

HYSTERICAL (blurting it out). Dearest, I'm 
going to become a mother. In June. 

Rocky. Well, I don't know, fella. It's an 
interesting idea. But between us, we've had 
nine children already. And a 10th might 
well cost us the support of the Planned Par- 
enthood Association. No, I think we ought 
to stick to the less controversial issues. 
Now, on civil rights—— 

Ar. We could run this motherhood thing 
through the computer, chief. 

Rocky. Sure, fella. Go ahead. Mean- 
while, as to the Berlin question 

Am. Chief, chief. The computer digested 
the motherhood bit, blew two fuses, played 
“Rock-a-bye Baby with Ruffles and Flour- 
ishes” and declared you the next father of 
your country. 

Rock (taking Hysterical in his arms). 
Fella, you've made me the happiest candidate 
in the Republican Party. Barry will never 
top this. 

Will Barry be able to meet this chal- 
lenge? In only 6 months? Tune in to our 
next episode, Folks. Meantime, as you go 
down the byways of life, friends, remember: 


Dearest, 


Love may alienate the lady voters. But the j 


results will bring them back. 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Jan. 8, 1964] 


PRESENTING: A New CULTURAL SERIES 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

We executives here at Another Network, 
Inc., have been checking over our television 
programs for the coming year. And we're in 
trouble. 

As you may recall, we have a heart-throb- 
bing daytime serial going called. The Rocky 
Road to Happiness,” starring Rocky Nelson 
and his young bride Hysterical O’Brien. And 
for the kiddies, there's this jim-dandy ad- 
venture series—"Gary Boldwater, Boy Amer- 
ican.” But what have we got to appeal to 
the whole family during prime viewing time? 
Nothing. 
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So we've been working on it in typical 
creative tee-vee fashion. First of all, we 
asked ourselves: What are the two most 
popular programs on the air today? Well, 
“The Beverly Hillbillies” is No. 1 and “Bo- 
nanza” is a close second. Next, in typical 
creative tee-vee fashion we asked ourselves: 
What can we steal from both of them? 

And I think we've got the perfect combi- 
nation. It's about the rooting-tooting, 
folksy Jay family who strike it rich. Only 
they aren't hillbillies. They're cowboys. 
And the pa of the family is Elbie. Yes sir, 
old Elbie Jay. 

Elbie’s kind of a cross between Walter 
Brennan and John Wayne. Lots of earthy 
horsesense but steely eyed. And he's not 
known as “the fastest handshake west of the 
Pecos” for nothing. For he’s the top wrang- 
ler in the whole of Texas, which, as you 
know, is the home of plain and fancy wrangl- 
ing. 
Now Elbie’s married to this pretty gal name 
of Birdie Bird. And they've got two cute 
teenagers names of L'il Bird and Bye-bye 
Bird, Plus plenty of lovable kinfolk like 
Aunt Jessie and Uncle Huffman and Cousin 
Oriole. And they all live down Texas way 
on “the little spread,” where Elbie does a 
lot of hard work. Which is all for the Birds. 

Then one day while mending fences he 
hits a gusher of Texas oil money. The whole 
family a-saddles up and a-heads back East 
to live in this big white house. Which they 
call the expensive spread. And the Jays 
have many a rib-tickling adventure in high- 
class society, each one proving that folks are 
pretty much folks the world o'er, no matter 
which fork they eat with. And that when 
it comes to problems, good old-fashioned 
horsesense sure does beat all. 

Meanwhile, Elbie’s got his work cut out 
for him as foreman of the expensive spread. 
And it takes all his know-how as a top Texas 
wrangler to ride herd over these sharp east- 
ern galoots. But simple, homespun virtue 
always triumphs. Besides, any man who can 
wrangle his way to the top in Texas can 
hold his own in a wrangle anywhere. 

Moreover, in each action-packed adventure 
Elbie can always count on his faithful side- 
kick, Sancho Pierre, who also serves as sort 
of a foii for the hero's rapler-like horsesense. 

So we've got a rollicking, thrilling plot, a 
cast of warmly human characters and a hero 
everybody can identify with, And all that's 
been holding up production is the lack of a 
title. We rejected “The Bonanza Hillbillies” 
as too familiar. While “The Wrangler” and 
“Birdsmoke" made it seem just another 
western. 

But at last we're ready to roll. Yes sir, 
we have a title we feel captures the very 
essence of our new series, one which describes 
in a folksy phrase what every program will 
be full of: “Heaps o' Horsesense.” 

{From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Jan. 9, 1964] 


ELBIE JAY MEETS THE Press 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Howdy there, folks. How's things with 
you-all tonight? Welcome to Heaps o' 
Horsesense,” the rib-tickling tee-vee adven- 
tures of that rootin-tootin’ Jay family— 
starring ol’ Elbie Jay, the friendliest wrangler 
ever to wrangle his way out of Texas, 

As we join Elbie, his pretty wife, Birdie 
Bird, and their two cute tads, L'il Bird and 
Bye-bye Bird, they've struck it rich and 
they've a-moved into this big white house 
back East. That’s Elbie there now, a-pokin’ 
through the East Room with his faithful 
sidekick, Sancho Pierre. 

ELBE. Right fine place. Soon’s I get my 
initials branded on these fixings it's going 
to seem just like home. 

SANCHO. Pierre (worriediy): 
newspapermen are demanding a 
ference and you've got to build your public 
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image. Only you know them. They'll try 
to skin you alive. 

Ers. Well now, Pierre, any friends of 
yours are friends of mine. The varmints. 
You tell em we'll have one of them there ol’ 
press conferences right now. 

Sancho Prerre. OK, Chief. Tu set up 
the State Department Auditorium. Let's see, 
kleig lights, coaxial cables, Nielsen surveys. 

Exsre. No sense a-goin’ to all that fuss. 
Just you open that there door and herd em 
in 


SanwcHo Prerre (horrified). In here. But, 
Chief, that’s unheard of. You can't bulld 
a public image in here. 

Exar, As my granddaddy used to say, “A 
mule down a gopher hole is worth six crows 
in the schoolmarm's toolshed.” Just you 
leave it to me. 

(Sancho Pierre hesitantly opens the door. 
One hundred and sixty-two slick Eastern 
newsmen rush in, eager for blood.) r 

Euse (cool as a mushroom). Howdy 
there, boys. Glad you-all could come chat 
a spell. Have a souvenir ballpoint pen and 
a souvenir ashtray. Had a little trouble 
getting my picture on them pens. Lucky I'm 
tall and lean. 

Ace Newsman. Sir, what are your plans 
for increased monosodium glutinate exports 
to the Common Market in view of EFTA's op- 
position to the GATT agreements on— 

Exste. That's a right fine question you 
asked there, son. (Pierre, unscrew a sou- 
And I want 


you-all seen around this place? This here’s 
my office and that there's the Blue Room. 
Skee-daddle along now. And this here’s 
Birdie Bird's bedroom 

You've just got to 


ELI. Now don't get your feathers ruf- 
fied, Birdie Bird. Our dear friends here have 
es in pin curlers before, And this 
Bird's bath. Oops, excuse us, 
here's the backyard 
horse on which I’m 
the sunset while you 
your mighty fine stories about 
warm, loyable family and how I'm work- 
hard on any problems you got on your 
minds. And, Pierre, cut down a nice sou- 
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So come and visit with us again, friends. 
And meanwhile, as you mosey on down life's 
long trail, remember: All it takes to build 
a public image is a heap o“ horse sense. 


How Explain Our Illness? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, how, in 
a society oft held as the symbol of free- 
dom, do we explain the groups of extrem- 
ists and the exponents of hate who sow 
bigotry and arrogance; who create a 
climate of violence and distrust—a 
climate where a President can be assassi- 
nated, where his chief suspect is immedi- 
ately slain, where loyal Americans in- 
cluding a former President and the Chief 
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Justice of our highest court are viciously 
maligned? 

In a thoughtful article which appeared 
recently in the Washington Post, the 
noted historian and author, Henry Steele 
Commager, has explored this serious and 
far-reaching question. 

Among his many searching observa- 
tions, Professor Commager has made the 
important point that hate is a boomer- 
ang; that “those who would enslave 
others must first enslave themselves, so 
those who would hate outsiders find that 
hatred turns inward and consumes their 
own society.” 

Mr. Speaker, this article makes a valu- 
able contribution to a needed self- 
analysis. 

How EXPLAIN OUR ILLNESS? 
(By Henry Steele Commager) 

Lyndon B. Johnson comes to the Presi- 
dency -of a Nation which is beset by di- 
vision and the spectacle of hatred and shak- 
en by a pervasive sense of guilt. 

The assassination of President Kennedy, 
and the killing of the chief suspect, have 
dramatized for us the lawlessness and vio- 
lence, the fear and suspicion and hatred 
which lie so close to the surface of Amer- 
ican life. 

We had prided ourselves on our unity. 
We had prided ourselves on having a society 
that was all but classless, where neither race 
no religion nor class nor politics created 
those deep divisions that afflicted so many 
countries of the Old World. We awoke to 
discover that we were in fact filled with 
racial hatreds, resentments and fears. 

We awoke to discover that though we 
settle our political issues amicably enough, 
there were large elements of our society 
which rejected peaceful settlements but 
chose violence. We awoke to discover that 
though we do not confess to having class 
divisions, and though the movement from 
class to class is an easy one, there is as much 
class consciousness, class frustration and 
class hostility here as in most of the nations 
of Europe. 

We had been proud of our tradition of due 
process of law, and we discovered, in the 
last decade or so, that under pressure we 
too were ready to flout and even to abandon 
due process; that when those we hated or 
feared were sufficiently wicked—or sufficient- 
ly dangerous—we let our traditions go by 
the board. 

It is a shocking and sobering revelation 
of men’s minds unhinged, of men’s passions 
unleashed. How explain our current illness? 
How explain violence in American life? How 
explain those deep divisions, those hatreds, 
those fears and suspicions? How explain the 
extremist groups, the hate groups and the 
violence they so readily embrace? 

An easy explanation is that we are still 
so near the frontier, with its tradition of 
violence; that we are not yet housebroken, 
as it were. But other peoples, too, are close 
to the frontier: Canadians and Australians 
have frontier traditions, but their society is 
not racked by violence. 

Furthermore; the violence of our day dif- 
fers from that which we associate with the 
frontier and is not to be explained away 
by appeal to that tradition. Dallas and 
Birmingham are scarcely frontier cities; they 
pride themselves on their sophistication. 

The members of the White Citizens Coun- 
cils, the Birch Society and the Minute Wom- 
en are for the most part of the middle, even 
upper middle class; they are reasonably well 


shameful exhibitions of violence against a 
‘weaker race. 
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A BORROWED EXCUSE 

Race provides the second fairly easy ex- 
planation of violence. Slavery, said Jeffer- 
son, is a continuous invitation to the most 
boisterous of passions. We have assumed 
that what was true for slavery remained true 
for race relations after slavery was a thing 
of the past; that what was a spurious excuse 
then becomes an acceptable excuse now. 

But other societies have managed to main- 
tain peaceful and harmonious relations 
among different races: our own society in 
Hawaii, for example, or the societies of the 
Latin American cuntries, or—to take a more 
recent and more relevant example—Israel. 

No, the causes of our sickness are not to 
be found in the history of the frontier, or 
even of slavery. They must be sought rather 
in our society as a whole, not in a particular 
section or group. All these share in the ma- 
laise; all are, in varying degrees, responsible. 
The explanation is to be found most clearly 
in the impact of recent history on passions 
and attitudes deeply ingrained in the Amer- 
ican character. 

World War II bred violence and lawless- 
ness. It was the first war in which it was 
taken for granted that civilians were proper 
targets, just as were the military. It was not 
only the Nazis who took this for granted over 
Rotterdam and Warsaw; we took it for 
granted over Hamburg and Tokyo. 

We took for granted, too, the righteous- 
ness of the use of the nuclear weapon—the 
very symbol of indiscriminate slaughter of 
civilian as well as military. It is not pos- 
sible to conduct war in this fashion for 4 
years and not harden the moral sensibilities 
of those involved. 


A SUBTLER FURY 


Even after the worst of wars, however, tem- 
pers subside and animosities are forgotten. 
So after this greatest of wars: within a few 
years we had forgiven the Germans and the 
Italians and the Japanese and every augury 
promised the restoration of peace and har- 
mony. Instead, the cold war thrust itself 
fiercely and implacably across the interna- 
tional horizon. One world became two, and 
then fragmented into many. 

The fury of the cold war, if not more 
terrible than that of the hot, proved more 
lasting and more subtly poisonous, There 
is no purpose now in portioning out the 
blame for the cold war; there is enough to go 
around. What is sobering is that hatred of 
communism and Russia bred suspicion and 
fear and hatred at home as well. 

What is sobering is that the frustrations 
of international relations were permitted 
to erupt on the domestic scene. What is 
sobering is that those whose hatred could not 
reach the Russians vented that hatred on 
those they could reach—on fellow Americans 
who were not sufficiently ostentatious In their 
own animosities against communism, those 
who incurred the suspicion of the extreme 
haters. 


HATE I5 A BOOMERANG 


As those who would enslave others must 
first enslave themselves, so those who would 
hate outsiders find that hatred turns inward 
and consumes their own society. 

The enemies of communism in America felt 
themselves frustrated and thought it proper 
to go to any lengths to escape from their 
frustrations, to ignore due process and violate 
the rules of fairplay and decency in their 
war on subversion. The antics of a Mc- 
Carthy, of a Jenner, a Velde, of a hundred 
State and local anti-American un-American 
activities committees, all testify to the 
lengths to which these would go. 

But other peoples and nations have been 
similarly frustrated; how explain the special 
character of the American frustration and 
the readiness of so many Americans—even ' 
otherwise decent Americans like Senator 
Taft—to take advantage of McCarthyism 
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for political purposes? Why is it that we as- 
sume that we should be exempt from frus- 
tration? 

Here we come to something of crucial im- 
Portance in the American character. In 1821, 
Chancellor Kent asked, rhetorically, “Are we 
a peculiar people?” The answer has almost 
always been yes. We assume that we are in 
fact a peculiar people, that the rules and 
Principles that apply to other peoples do not 
apply to us. 

Tocqueville, too, noted this habit of sup- 
Posing ourselves exempt from the rules of 
history, and from Tocqueville to Brogan, 
European commenators have noted this char- 
acteristic. We think that we can bestride the 
Stream of history, that we can indeed com- 
mand that stream, even when it is swift and 
turbulent, We think that there is a special 
destiny for us, special rules, special laws— 
and special privileges and exemptions as 
well. We are not subject to the limitations 
and the frustrations reserved for less fortu- 
Nate peoples; we are a people apart and a 
Special providence watches over our destinies. 

Thus our nuclear experiments are justifi- 
able, but the Russians are a violation of 
Morality; thus our readiness to use the 
Nuclear weapon is right and proper, for we 
Would use it in a righteous cause; the Rus- 
Sian use of that weapon is not to be tolerated. 

us we can propose to arm our Western 
allies with nuclear weapons, but it is im- 
Moral for the Russians to arm the East Ger- 
Mans or the Chinese with nuclear weapons. 

We conveniently forget—if indeed we ever 
take in—that we are, so far, the only nation 
ever to use the nuclear weapon, and that our 
Own nuclear experiments in the atmosphere 
Outnumber those of any other nation. As all 
of these activities are in a noble cause, they 
don’t really count. 


THE FEEDERS 


What we have here is deeply ingrained 
vanity and arrogance—vanity and arrogance 
fed by isolation; by school histories which 
teach that we are indeed a peculiar people; 
by filioplestic societies which insist that we 
&re somehow superior to all other nations, 
morally and politically; by a thousand edi- 
torials, a hundred thousand radio and tele- 
Vision programs, which play up the villainy 
of our enemies—the Russians, the Chinese, 
the Cubans—and our own morality and 
nobility. 

It is fed, too, by histories which exalt 
everything American; which brush aside our 
Wars of extermination against the Indians 
but cheerfully contrast our treatment of the 
Indians with their treatment by the Spanish; 
which paint slavery as a kind of fortunate 
accident for the African Negro; which pre- 
tend that we have never had class conflict 
in the United States; which assure us that 
dur melting pot really melted. 

Of course, in some ways we have been a 
Peculiar people—more successful than others, 
more fortunate than others. But has this 
not been in large part a function of the 
Wonderful bounteousness of nature, of isola- 
tion, of an empty continent, and should 
Not all this induce humility rather than ar- 
Togance and pride? 

Thus, out of all this—out of our great 
good fortune, out of our assumption of a 
Special destiny reserved to us by history and 
Providence, out of the frustrations of the 
Cold war—came the notion that we had a 
Tight to have our way of history and that 
any failure was to be explained by incom- 
Petence or by treason. What other explana- 
tion, after all, was possible? And out of this 
came the habit of violence, the habit of sus- 
Picion, the habit of hatred. 

If only incompetence or treason could ex- 
Plain fatlure to have our way of history, 
then it was right and proper to visit upon 
incompetence and treason the most extreme 
fury. Out of this came hatred and vio- 
lence—hatred of the nonconformist, hatred 
Of the dissenter. Out of this came justifica- 
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tion of violence against the “disloyal,” the 
“subversive.” Out of this came the habit 
of vanity, of arrogance, that thought itself 


justified in ignoring the ordinary rules of 


fairplay, the rules of law. 

Out of all this—the tradition of frontier 
violence, the special saturation of race re- 
lations in the South, the double standard 
of morality, the assumption that the ordi- 
nary rules did not apply to us, that we were 
exempt from the laws and the processes of 
history—out of all this has come that bigotry 
and arrogance and vanity and violence which 
so deeply shocks us today. 

In a simpler day, we could take all this 
in our stride. We can no longer do so. Now 
we are a world power; we can no longer 
indulge ourselves in childish vanities and 
temper, in childish displays of jealousy and 
violence. Now we act out our destiny on 
the great stage of history; now history itself 
glares upon us. 

Now we must square our conduct with 
principles of right and morality that will 
withstand the tests of history. Now we are 
called upon to unite in that noble entreaty: 
America, America, God mend thy every flaw; 
confirm thy soul in self-control, thy liberty 
in law. 


Nobel Prize Winners Associated With 
University of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 23, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am indebted to Carl W. Larsen, director 
of public relations, for a complete list, 
with biographical sketches, of the 22 
Nobel Prize winners who have been as- 
sociated with the University of Chicago, 
which is located in the district I have 
the honor to represent. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include the list here- 
with: 
A. RECEIVED AWARDS WHILE ON THE FACULTY OF 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Albert Abraham Michelson (1907, phys- 
ics): The first American to win the Nobel 
Prize, for his optical precision instruments 
and for the spectroscopic investigations 
made with them. He was the first to meas- 
ure the rigidity of the earth and the diam- 
eter of a star. A member of Harper's first 
faculty, he was professor of physics from 
1892 until he retired in 1930. He was Martin 
A. Ryerson distinguished service professor 
from the establishment of the chair in 1925 
until his retirement. He died in 1931. 

Arthur Holly Compton (1927, physics, with 
Charles Wilson): For his discovery of the 
vapor condensation method of rendering 
visible the paths of electrically charged par- 
ticles. Compton proved that light has cer- 
tain properties of particles as well as of 
waves. He was professor of physics at the 
university from 1923 to 1945, chairman of 
the department of physics and dean of 
physical sciences from 1940 to 1945, and di- 
rector of the university's South American 
cosmic ray expedition in 1941. He was the 
Charles H. Swift distinguished service pro- 
fessor 1929-45, and director of the metal- 
lurgical atomic project, 1942-45. He left 
Chicago in 1945 to become chancellor of 
Washington University, St, Louis, and served 
in that post until 1953. He was a distin- 
guished service professor of natural philos- 
ophy there until his death in 1962. One of 
his books is “X-Ray in Theory and Experi- 
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ment,” written with Samuel K. Allison, now 
Prank P. Hixon distinguished service pro- 
fessor at the university. 


B. RECEIVED AWARDS FOR WORK DONE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, BUT AFTER APPOINT- 
MENTS ELSEWHERE 


Alexis Carrel (1912, medicine): For his 
work on vascular suturing and on the graft- 
ing of blood vessels and organs. Carrel de- 
veloped the method of blood vessel surgery 
for which he received the Nobel Prize while 
he was at the university's physiological 
laboratories in 1905 and 1906. He left to 
join the staff of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, became a member of the 
institute in 1912, and a member emeritus in 
1939. He died in 1944. 

Robert A. Millikan (1923, physics): For 
his work in the elementary electric charge 
and on the photoelectric effect. Millikan 
measured the charge on the electron, the 
fundamental unit of electricity, while he 
was a member of the university faculty. He 
was a member of the physics staff at Chicago 
from 1896 to 1921. He left to become di- 
rector of the Norman Bridge Laboratory of 
Physics and chairman of the executive coun- 
cil of the California Institute of Technology; 
he became professor emeritus at Cal Tech in 
1945. He died in 1953. 

Willard F. Libby (1960, physics): For his 
work in radiocarbon dating which has rev- 
olutionized man’s knowledge of the past. 
He was one of the discoverers of the existence 
of radioactive carbon atoms in the atmos- 
phere, and he developed the technique for 
the use of this carbon-14 in measuring the 
age of archeological and geological remains. 
Dr. Libby joined the University of Chicago 
faculty in October 1945, and did his research 
on radiocarbon dating on this campus. 
Announcement of his work was made in 1949 
at the University of Chicago. He took a 
leave from the Chicago faculty in 1955 to be- 
come a member of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. After his tenure on the AEC, 
Dr. Libby joined the faculty of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

Maris Geoppert Mayer (1963, physics, with 
J. Hans D. Jensen of the University of Heidel- 
berg, Germany): For her theoretical model 
of the nucleus. She and Jensen simultan- 
eously published papers in which they said 
the protons and neutrons inside the nucleus 
could be described as being arranged in a 
system of shells, as are the electrons in the 
larger atoms. Each shell of orbit corresponds 
to a specific level of energy and a nuclear 
particle can pass from one to another only 
by an abrupt “quantum jump.” Mrs. Mayer 


_ joined the University of Chicago as a volun- 


tary research associate in the Department of 
Physics and the Enrico Fermi Institute for 
Nuclear Studies in 1946, when her husband, 
Joseph, became a professor of physical 
chemistry. Her research was done at the 
university and at Argonne National Labora- 
tory, which the university operates for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. She joined the 
faculty of the University of California in 
La Jolla in 1960. Their citation read: “In 
1948-49, however, Goeppert-Mayer in Chi- 
cago and Jensen and his coworkers in Heidel- 
berg could demonstrate that the vast volume 
of nuclear spectroscopy data accumulated by 
that time fitted a different model for the 
nucleus remarkably well. This model re- 
sembled the customary picture of the elec- 
tron cloud of an atom inasmuch as a nuclear 
particle comprises a definite range level of 
its own, essentially a static force-field which 
results from the presence of all other par- 
ticles in the nucleus.” 


C. FORMER UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO STUDENTS 
WHO RECEIVED AWARDS 

Ernest Orlando Lawrence (1939, physics): 

For the development of the cyclotron. Mem- 

ber of the physics faculty at the University 

of California from 1928 until his death in 

1958, Lawrence spent a year as a predoctoral 
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student at the University of Chicago in 1923- 
24 


Clinton Joseph Davisson (1937, physics, 
with George Paget Thomson): For the ex- 
perimental discovery of the interference 
phenomenon in crystals irradiated by elec- 
trons, A staff member with Bell Telephone 
Laboratories from 1917 to 1946, Davisson re- 
ceived his B.S. degree at Chicago in 1908. 

Owen Chamberlain (1959, physics, with 

. Emilio Segre): For the discovery of the anti- 
proton. Chamberlain received his Ph. D. at 
the University of Chicago in 1949, under 
Enrico Fermi. Segre was associated with 
Fermi in Rome in the research that brought 
Fermi the Nobel Prize. Both Chamberlain 
and Segre are on the University of California 
faculty. Both worked with Fermi on the 
Manhattan project. 

Chem Ning Yang and Tsung Dao Lee (1957, 
physics) : For their research that overturned 
the principle of conservation of parity, 
Both were graduate students at Chicago. 
Yang, now at the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton, received his Ph. D. at 
Chicago in nuclear studies in 1948. Lee, now 
at Columbia University, received his Ph. D. 
in astrophysics at Chicago in 1950. 

Edward Lawrie Tatum (1958, medicine or 
physiology, with George W. Beadle): A bio- 
chemist on the faculty of Stanford Univer- 
sity from 1948 to 1956, and member of the 
Rockefeller Institute since 1957, Tatum is a 
graduate of the University of Chicago High 
School. He attended the college of the 
university but earned his at the 
University of Wisconsin (A.B. 1931, M.S. 1932, 
Ph, D. 1934). 

James Dewey Watson (1962, medicine): 


at the age of 15. He is a close friend of 
George Wells Beadle, president of the uni- 
versity and himself a Nobel Prize winner in 


extraordinary 
in the formulation of a model for the 
deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) molecule. This 


D. RECEIVED AWARDS PRIOR TO THEIR APPOINT- 
MENT AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


James Franck (1925, physics, with Gustav 
Hertz): For their discovery of the laws gov- 
erning the tmpact between an electron and 
an atom. He became professor of physical 

at the University of Chicago in 
1938. He is now professor emeritus. 

Harold Clayton Urey (1934, chemistry) : 

Received the award for the isolation of heavy 


professor in the university's institute for 
nuclear studies, which grew out of Chicago's 
wartime atomic research. He was appointed 
Martin A. Ryerson distinguished service 
professor at the university in 1952. He left 
Chicago in 1958, is now at the University of 
California as professor at large of chemistry. 
Enrico Fermi (1938, physics): For the dis- 
of new radioactive elements produced 

by neutron irradiation, and for the discovery 
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of nuclear reaction brought about by slow 
electrons, Fermi, more than any other man, 
was responsible for bringing the atomic age 
to birth. He was the inventor of the uranium 
pile that produced the first controlled nu- 
clear chain reaction under the west stands 
at the University of Chicago December 2, 


Institute for Nu- 
clear Studies In 1945; he held the Charles H. 
Swift Dis Service Professorship 
from 1945 until his death in 1954. The re- 
search center he helped to found has been 
renamed in his honor the Enrico Ferm! In- 
stitute for Nuclear Studies. 

George Wells Beadle (1958, medicine, with 
Edward L. Tatum): For the chemistry of 
genes. The Nobel citation said, in part, that 
“the study of genetics by Beadle and Tatum 
who, through a daring and astute selection 
of experimental material, created a possi- 
bility for a chemical attack upon the field.” 
He was inaugurated as chief academic officer 
of the University of Chicago May 4, 1961. 
(The title, originally chancellor, was later 
changed to president). 

E, NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS WHO DID SOME STAFF 
WORK AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Edward A. Doisy (1943, medicine, with 
Henrik Dam): Received the award for the 
discovery of the chemical nature of vitamin 
K. He has been professor of biochemistry at 
St. Louls University School of Medicine since 
1923. He was at Chicago in 1940 as a lecturer 
in medicine; he was awarded an honorary 
degree (D.Sc.) at the University of Chicago 
in 1941. 

Herman J. Muller (1946, physiology or 
medicine): For his discovery that X-rays 
may be used to produce mutations. Profes- 
sor of zoology at Indiana University since 
1945, and distinguished professor 
since 1953, he was an associate professor at 
the University of Chicago in the summer of 
1925; he was also a leading participant in 
the university’s Darwin centennial celebra- 
tion in 1960, 

Glenn T. Seaborg (1951, chemistry, with 
Edwin M. McMillan): For the discovery of 
plutonium. Chancellor of the University of 
California at Berkeley since 1958, and a mem- 
ber of its chemistry faculty since 1937, Sea- 
borg was at Chicago on leave of absence 
1942-46 for work on the plutonium project 
at the university. 

Eugene Paul Wigner (1963, physics): For 
his research on the theory of nuclei. Wigner 
showed that the forms which hold nuclear 
particles together are large, but limited in 
their range to only about one billionth of 
one millimeter. He discovered that symme- 
try properties dominate a great many phe- 
nomena in the theory of structure of matter 
by the use of quantum mechanics. Wigner Is 
a professor of mathematical physics at 
Princeton University. He was part of the 
Enrico Ferm! team which created the first 
self-sustaining atomic pile at the University 
of Chicago, where Wigner spent 3 years from 
1942 to 1945 as a member of the Metallurgi- 
cal Laboratory of the Manhattan Project. 
His citation said: “In present-day physics, 
the inner-most part of the atom, the nu- 
cleus, consists of protons and neutrons. Wig- 
ner gave substance to this picture 30 years 
ago when he showed that the forms which 
hold these nuclear particles together are 
indeed large, but limited in their range to 
only about one billionth of one millimeter. 
Wigner realized that, with the statistically 
founded discipline which quantum me- 
chanics represents, symmetry proportion 
must dominate a great many phenomena in 
the theory of structure of matter.” 

Karl Ziegler (1963, chemistry, with Giulio 
Natta): For contributions to the science of 
macromolecular chemistry and for develop- 
ment of new high polymers, which made 
possible new products in plastics, and new 
developments in synthetic detergents and 
in antiknock mixtures for high octane en- 
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gine fuels. Zlegler has been director of the 
Max Planck Institute for Coal Research in 
Muehlheim, Germany, for 20 years. In the 
winter of 1936 he was visiting professor of 
chemistry at the University of Chicago. 


The Resurgence of the Railroads and 
Their Importance to Economic Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, since 
the railroad situation has been subject 
to legislation during the last session of 
Congress, it occurs to me that the fol- 
lowing address by Stuart T. Saunders, 
chairman of the board of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., delivered at the an- 
nual luncheon of the Institute of Life 
Insurance at the Waldorf Hotel in New 
York City on December 10, 1963, should 
receive wider circulation. 

The address follows: 

THE RESURGENCE OF THE RAILROADS AND THEIR 
IMPORTANCE To Economic GROWTH 

I am greatly honored to speak to this gath- 
ering of outstanding leaders of the insurance 
1 „ and I appreciate very much this 
opportunity of participating in your pro- 
gram. I am proud of the fact that I can 
claim some association with your great in- 
dustry. 

I have known your president, Blake New- 
ton, for many years—in fact, a long time ago 
both of us practiced law in Virginia and now 
we have turned into Yankees, When I asked 
Blake what I should talk about, he said. 
“The railroads.” Well, that happens to be 
Just about my favorite subject and I am 
particularly pleased to have this privilege of 
discussing some aspects of our business with 
such a distinguished group. 

Every conscientious businessman likes to 
feel, I am sure, that his particular business 
or profession makes a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to his country’s well-being. This cer- 
tainly can be said of you who are in the field 
of life insurance. Your thriving industry 
puts within the reach of millions a unique 
kind of security. It promotes thrift and 
individual estate-bullding for a vast number 
of people. At the same time, life insurance 
provides the economy with billions of dol- 
lars of investment capital which is the very 
lifeblood of our Nation’s growth. You have 
every right to be proud of what you have 
achieved within the framework of our society- 

And I feel the same way about the railroad 
business. This sort of justifiable pride in 
individual and concerted accomplishment is 
the inspirational factor which enables men 
to extend themselves, to stretch their talents 
very often beyond what they regarded as 
their capabilities. It seems, however, that 
people like this are too busy taking on the 
next task to pause for astonishment at what 
they have done. 


SOME REASONS FOR A SPIRIT OF CONFIDENCE 


If you consider the accelerating progress 
of the rallroad industry in just the past 6 
or 10 years, I think you must be impressed 
with what has been achieved. The results of 
these industrywide strides forward are really 
just beginning to unfold, but the patterns 
of unmistakable progress are increasingly evi- 
dent. And perhaps most remarkable of all 
is the consideration that the railroads are 
gomg these things in the face of considerable 
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It appears now that 1963 will be for the 
railroad industry the best year in the past 6. 
The Nation’s railroads should net about $650 
million, as compared with $571 million for 
1962. Net income for the first three quarters 
Was $426 million or 36 percent above the 
8313 million for the first 9 months of 1962. 

The revitalization of the railroads is evi- 
dent in the fact that, although anticipated 
gross revenues of some $9,600 million will 
be up only 2 percent over 1962, net in- 
come will be about 14 percent greater. And 
this is a valid index of progress. Our in- 
dustry is learning the difficult lessons of cost 
control while at the same time providing 
shippers a greater value for their transporta- 
tion dollar. The industrywide return on in- 
vestment for 1963 ought to be about 3 per- 
cent—still far too little but an encouraging 
improvement over the 2.74 percent of the 
previous year. Indeed, it will be the fourth 
Straight year in which the return on invest- 
ment has advanced upward. 


THE DIVERSE FACTORS PROMOTING GROWTH 


Many elements have combined to preduce 
this improvement. Some of it is the result 
Of Federal investment tax credits and revised 
depreciation guidelines—which seem to have 
Produced quicker benefits for the railroads 
than for most other industries. The rail- 
roads will spend slightly over $1 billion this 
year on capital improvements, 23 percent 
More than the $833 million in this category 
for 1962. For new equipment, the figures are 
approximately $760 million this year against 
$593 million last year a rise of 28 percent. 
This boost, incidentally, is a great stimulus 
to the railway suppliers. Deliveries of new 
freight cars for October were double the 
total for October 1962. Their business is 

ng and a substantial backlog of orders 
has developed. 

This year will be the first billion dollar 
year for railroad capital expenditures since 
1957, when this figure reached $1,095 million. 
And I believe that the 1964 total will be even 
higher. 

The payoff from all this new equipment is 
just beginning to come about. The 14 per- 
cent gain in net from only 2 percent increase 
in gross revenues shows how bigger freight 
Cars, more efficient motive power, and im- 
Proved operating techniques can produce 
greater earnings. The railroad industry is 
Particularly sensitive to the almost geome- 
tric progression of profits possible after a 
break-even point is attained. 

The railroads also reflect very quickly the 
fluctuations in the national economy. We 
are enjoying heavy traffic now because the 
economy is bustling, especially in several 
Of our basic industries such as coal, steel, 
and automobile manufacture. 

The Nation’s coal industry is completing 
its best year since the Suez crisis. The Na- 
tional Coal Association is estimating a pro- 
ducation total of 451 million tons, about 6 
Percent above the 426 million tons of 1962. 
If the mines continue to produce at the rate 
Of 10 million tons a week—which they did 
last week—the industry may surpass the 451 
Million ton figure. The coal operators are 
Optimistic about 1964, and are talking in 
terms of a 460- to 475-million-ton produc- 
tion. This is good news for the railroads, be- 
Cause about 25 percent of our tonnage comes 
from coal. 

“It appears that steel production for 1963 
Will be between 108 and 109 million tons. 
Iron Age magazine has reported a contra- 
Seasonal rise in orders which has caused pre- 
dictions to be revised upward for the month, 
the fourth quarter and the year. On the 
basis of the improved rate of new orders, 
Steelmakers now look for a very strong first 
Quarter of next year. And all of us know 
the amazing production and sales of the 
automobile industry. 

Similar conditions in other industries show 
that the business potential is there for the 
railroads, and with our capacity for absorb- 
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ing vastly greater amounts of traffic, one of 
the biggest jobs ahead for us is in the area 
of merchandising our services. 

A NEW COMPETITIVE OUTLOOK 


It is encouraging that the railroads are 
beginning to sell themselves, to merchandise 
with new skill and effectiveness. They are 
beginning to employ marketing techniques 
which are basically no different than those 
used to sell any other industrial product, and 
they are becoming more and more successful. 
Of course, much of the momentum behind 
the industry's sales efforts is simply the re- 
sult of their having new and more competi- 
tive services to sell. The new equipment, 
improved motive power, better schedules and 
more attractive rates are producing a service 
that for the first time in many years is really 
competitive with other modes. 

At the same time, the railroads are using 
new concepts of ratemaking in order to at- 
tract new business, An example is the uni- 
tized train which is being employed to haul 
coal to large-volume consumers. This con- 
cept combines special trainload rates with 
large new hopper cars which unload in sec- 
onds. These new rates on a multiple-car 
basis are considerably lower than the charges 
for hauling individual cars. Likewise, in 
many other areas, the railroads are moving 
to establish incentive rates to attract and 
hold business, The principle of incentive 
rates can be carried over into many types of 
volume traffic—manufactured products as 
well as bulk commodities and raw materials. 

As railroads become more competitive, 
many shippers are beginning to look not 
only at the prospect of all-rail shipments, but 
at the possibilities and advantages of using 
a combination of several modes. Traffic 
managers who for years have used one mode 
of shipment have become aware that a 
transportation mix often provides substan- 
tial savings in transit time and cost of dis- 
tribution. 

THE NEED FOR INTEGRATED TRANSPORTATION 

These new traffic patterns that are evolv- 
ing are fresh evidence that the national econ- 
omy not only needs, but must have the ad- 
vantages of large integrated transport sys- 
tems, Shippers should be able to choose 
between one of a combination of modes to 
suit their individual needs. For a number 
of years the railroads have been seeking the 
freedom to establish such diversified com- 
panies, but so far with little success. Under 
present law, railroads alone among all types 
of transport are severely circumscribed as to 
the other forms of transportation in which 
they can engage. Airlines can go into the 
railroad business, trucking companies can 
engage in any other form of shipping they 
choose. But the railroads in the main must 
stick to railroading. 

This is particularly unfortunate because 
if these diversified transportation companies 
are to come into being, the impetus will have 
to come from the railroads which are the 
primary and basic mode. I am convinced 
that the progress of our national economy is 
being retarded by a tation system 
which lacks the flexibility and the efficiency 
which business and industry must have. The 
pressure on delivered costs has become so 
great that many companies are reducing or 
trying to eliminate altogether their ware- 
housing operation. Instead of constructing 
and maintaining regional warehouses and 
distribution points, these firms are beginning 
to ship direct from the plant to wholesaler 
or retailer. The future will accelerate this 
trend; the need for diversified companies 
able to offer an overall transportation service 
will undoubtedly become more acute. 

We already have an excellent example of 
what integrated transportation companies 
could provide in improved, damage free 
service. This is the growing utilization of 
containers. The concept of containerization 
points the way toward the shipping patterns 
of the future. Containers will ultimately 
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become standardized to certain dimensions 
and will be freely interchangeable between 
train, truck, aircraft, or ship. Containers 
reduce handling time, lower the cost cf in- 
surance, practically eliminate pilferage and 
damage in transit. Although the container 
is already a proven shipping technique, its 
true potential will not be realized until it 
can be routed, transported, and billed from 
origin to destination by a single service 
organization. 
THE PROBLEM OF OVERREGULATION 


The progress I have mentioned is being 
hobbled by overregulation and outmoded 
national transportation policies. Our rate 
of rejuvenation will be seriously jeopardized 
if the railroad industry is forced to continue 
operating under its present handicaps, The 
problems of the railroads need no emphasis 
or detailed explanation to this audience. 
For several years they have been very much 
in the news—the work rules controversy, the 
slow pace of the merger movement, the rate- 
making restrictions which give our competi- 
tors unfair advantage in attracting traffic, 
to mention only a few. Unless these ob- 
stacles are removed and unless the American 
railroad industry is permitted to employ the 
inherent efficiencies of railroad transporta- 
tion, the forward thrust of the national econ- 
omy will be blunted. 

There is, of course, a close interrelation- 
ship between transportation and our entire 
national economy. Indeed, our cycle of 
mass production, mass distribution and mass 
consumption is premised on an adequate 
transportation system, It is a paradox that 
this truth is appreciated by our enemies 
more than by people in this country—es- 
pecially as it pertains to the need for a strong 
railroad system. Both China and Russia are 
building more railroads, while the United 
States is burdened with an excess in rail 
capacity. 

Our Government apparently appreciates 
the necessity for strong railroads, but seems 
to be in no hurry to let the railroads work 
out their own solutions. Yet I am convinced 
that the large-scale railroad mergers which 
involve more than 60 percent of the Nation’s 
rail mileage will proceed because they are 
absolutely essential if our railroads are to 
continue to operate as a part of our free 
enterprise system. The deadwood will 
eventually be trimmed away because the 
basic plant cannot experience regrowth un- 
less this happens. The question, I believe, 
is not whether but when. This 
movement is one of the most important de- 
velopments in American railroad history and 


_ is attracting growing support. 


Similarly, there are other indications that 
our public officials and regulatory agencies 
are becoming more alert to our transporta- 
tion problems and are willing to try to solve 
them. In the work rules controversy, for 
example, the Government has clearly demon- 
strated its awareness of the tremendous set- 
back our economy would suffer if there were 
a nationwide rail strike. It appears that 
the new administration will continue to sup- 
port the proposal of the late President Ken- 
nedy to give the railroads more freedom in 
establishing rates on agricultural and bulk 
commodities. 

The railroads are repeating their pleas 
for expeditious relief not merely because they 
themselves must have it, but because they 
know that a healthy transport system is 
fundamental to a strong and vigorous na- 
tional economy. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH, THE NO. 1 PROBLEM 


The lag in transportation efficiency is 
partly responsible for the lag in the national 
economy. As long as we have one, we will 
have the other. 

Amidst the current wave of relatively good 
times in our land, it is difficult for us to 
realize that although our tempo of growth 
is quickening, it is still not fast enough. 
True, 70 million people are employed, but 
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that is not enough—our rate of unemploy- 
ment is still a nagging and persistent 5% 
percent. Our gross national product will 
soon exceed 6600 billion—but that is not 
enough. Industrial production is up 22 
percent since January 1961—and that is not 
enough. 

We simply must relize that we actually are 
doing little more than treading water—keep- 
ing our economic heads above the rising tide 
of population explosion, increased produc- 
tivity, international trade competition, and 
mounting costs of government. 

I do not believe it is an exaggeration to say 
that the fact our economy is not growing at 
a faster rate in the No. 1 problem of the 
world. This is so because we are the bul- 
wark of Western power and Influence. In an 
environment of protracted conflict, revolu- 
tion and perpetual risk of nuclear war, our 
continuing challenge is to maintain our posi- 
tion of world leadership. In the equation of 
national power, strength or weakness in one 
segment generates corresponding effects in 
other areas. It is ominously true that, with- 


our allies and many of the emerging nations 
throughout the world. 

During the greater part of 1963, many of 
the most prominent business leaders of this 
country have advocated a cut in Federal taxes 
as a means of stimulating our economy to 
new heights of expansion. We have shared 
the conviction that, given the incentives and 
rewards of a tax reduction of at least 610 bil- 
lion, the private sectors of business and in- 
dustry could do much to bolster the rate of 
economic increased invest- 
ment and expansion. In doing so, we would 
circumvent the demand for economic relief 
through massive Government spending pro- 
grams which always prove short term and 
unsound. 

Perhaps the brightest spot in our outlook 
for 1964 is the prospect that this tax cut is 
in sight. In the heartening continuity which 
is taking place at the White House, President 
Johnson has brought about a compromise in 
the Senate's dispute and delay over the tax 
reduction issue. 

There is now every asurance that the tax 
bill will have the highest priority after Con- 
gress reconvenes on January 3. The ma- 
chinery already is in motion to bring this 
about. 


The most optimistic advocates of tax re- 
duction are predicting that the tax cut bill 
will pass before mid-February, retroactive to 
January 1. The Senate Finance Committee 
undoubtedly will hold up final action until 
it has a look at the new administration's 1965 
economy budget. 

The economy mindedness of President 
Johnson, as expressed in his determination to 
get “a dollar's. value from every dollar we 
spend,” is another bright ray on the economic 
horizon. Groups such as the Business Com- 
mittee for Tax Reduction have strenuously 
urged more prudent control of Federal ex- 
penditures in order to prevent dissipation of 
the benefits of the tax cut in a wave inflation 
and increased deficits. The strong indica- 
tions that the administration and Congress 
are in dead earnest in their efforts to limit the 
rise in Federal spending are most encourag- 
ing. 

PRIVATE VERSUS GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


Passage of the tax bill will be a vote of 
confidence by Government in our private en- 
terprise system. It will be a sign that our 
national policy is to achieve growth through 
private enterprise rather than through Gov- 


light of the somewhat widely held Galbraith- 
lan viewpoint that greater Federal spending 
is the cure for unemployment. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the record since 1947 shows that in the 
three periods of economic expansion when 
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that expansion was primarily in the govern- 
ment area—namely the 1947-49, 1950-52, and 
1960-61 expansions—it took a $32,000 in- 
crease in gross national product on the avy- 
erage to employ one additional person. In 
the two periods of economic expansion when 
the expansion was principally in the private 
sector—the 1954-57 and 1959-60 periods—it 
took only $13,400 of gross national product 
increase to employ an additional person. 

This results from the fact that a major 
part of Government expenditures are dead- 
ended. They don’t start a chain. On the 
other hand, private expenditures multiply to 
a much greater degree. Moreover, corpo- 
rate profits are higher in a consumer-moti- 
vated expansionary period and this encour- 
ages capital investment which in turn helps 
this multiplying effect. 

Passage of the tax bill will focus new na- 
tional attention on the mettle of private bus- 
iness and industry. We will have the re- 
sponsibility of making good our predictions 
that free enterprise can do the job. We 
must resond with all the diligence, all the 
resourcefulness and ingenuity at our com- 
mand. 

Business and industry have pleaded for 
years for a chance to utilize their own re- 
sources and ability to stimulate economic 
growth. It looks as if we are going to get 
that chance—and we must give a good ac- 
count of ourselves. 


A TIME FOR UNITY AND FAITH 


The economic system which is a manifes- 
tation of our entire philosophy of living is 
the major weapon in our arsenal of power. 
In the recent crisis of President Kennedy's 
tragic death, our Nation did not waver be- 
cause our economy is stable. Crisis did not 
become chaos because our people had the 
spiritual resources of calmness and stability 
which accompany economic well-being. We 
kept our faith in our Government and our 
democracy. There was no panic, no falter- 
ing uncertainty. Instead, the diverse ele- 
ments of our society—as incompatible as 
they often seem to be—rallied as one behind 
the new President. 

The business community of the United 
States is faced with an unprecedented op- 
portunity. The year ahead will be a time of 
rededication to the principles which under- 
lie our society. It will be a time for coopera- 
tion with our Governument whose heavy 
burdens are global in scope. Above all it is 
a time for confidence in our country; for 
national unity despite the superficial and 
transient divisive influences of election year 
campaigning; for concentration on solution 
of our economic problems amidst the dis- 
tracting march of national and international 
events. 

I believe that our new President spoke for 
us all when, only 2 weeks ago, he said that 
no words are strong enough to express our 
determination to continue the forward 
thrust of America. In a world where eco- 
nomic strength has become the primary—if 
not the ultimate—weapon, to follow any 
other course would be to default our re- 
sponsibilities for world leadership. We 
must—and I am confident, we shall—respond 
successfully to the challenge. 


Relationship of the Battle of New 
Orleans to World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 
Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Walter B. 
Hamlin, as an associate justice of the 
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Louisiana State Supreme Court, is not 
only one of the State’s most distin- 
guished justices, but also one of Loui- 
siana’s outstanding historians. 

Recently, at the annual observance of 
the Battle of New Orleans by the Loui- 
siana State Historical Society, Justice 
Hamlin presented most interesting facts 
surrounding that great American victory 
on the field of Chalmette. Because of its 
historical importance, I have asked per- 
mission to bring his address to the at- 
tention of the Members of this body and 
I am sure as each of you read it you will 
have a better appreciation of what An- 
drew Jackson's great fight and victory 
meant to the future of the infant United 
States. 

Of particular interest at the moment 
is the fact that Hugh M. Wilkinson, Sr., 
perhaps one of Louisiana’s greatest law- 
yers, is president of the Louisiana State 
Historical Society. Mr. Wilkinson is the 
great grandson of Gen, James Wilkinson, 
one of the commissioners who received 
the Louisiana Territory from Spain, 
when that great area was purchased 
under instructions of President Jefferson 
for $15 million. 

Here is Justice Hamlin’s address: 
RELATIONSHIP OF THE BATTLE OF NEw ORLEANS 
To WORLD AFFAIRS IN THE PERIOD 

Mr. Toastmaster, reverend clergy, officers 
and members of the Louisiana Historical So- 
ciety, distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men first of all, I would like to assert that I 
esteem it a high honor and a great privilege 
to be invited, on this important occasion of 
the 149th anniversary of the Battle of New 
Orleans, to address the members and guests 
of this venerable and learned society. 

A deep respect for this fine organization is 
inevitably inspired by one’s realization that 
it was founded as long ago as within approxi- 
mately 21 years after the Battle of New 
Orleans occurred; and that for more than 
a century and a quarter, with few interrup- 
tions, it regularly has conducted such a 
program as this, on each January 8, in com- 
memoration of that historic event. 

Men who had witnessed the stirring scenes 
attending the repulse of the British invasion 
in 1815—doubtless some who actually had 
fought in the battle—were included in the 
society's early members. 

I am reminded—as one notable illustra- 
tion—that a very eminent judge of Louisi- 
ana’s supreme court (of which I now have 
the honor of being an associate justice), the 
Honorable Francois Xavier Martin, who 
afterward became the second president of 
the Louisiana Historical Society, played a 
somewhat conspicuous role in those law- 
suits against Gen. Andrew Jackson which 
furnished a rather bizarre sequel to his 
victory on the battlefield of Chalmette. 

As the incident happened, it was to Judge 
Martin—one of the greatest jurists in all 
Louisiana's history— that an application was 
made for a writ of habeas corpus to effect the 
release from imprisonment of one Louis Lou- 
aillier, a prominent member of the State 
legislature, who had been arrested by General 
Jackson on a charge of “exciting mutiny’ By 
a published criticism of the fiery general for 
prolonging marital law in New Orleans after 
the retirement of the British forces to their 
fleet following the bloody encounter of Jan- 
uary 8. 

In a very able opinion which reviewed 
the law of habeas corpus as it was then un- 
derstood, this future second president of 
the Louisiana Historical Society ruled that, 
as a State judge, he did not have the juris- 
diction to interfere with General Jackson's 
military action; and it was then that the 
complainant applied for relief to Federal 
Judge Dominick Hall. 
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You will remember, I am sure, that when 
Judge Hall issued the writ of habeas corpus 
in Louaillier's behalf, General Jackson had 
Judge Hall summarily incarcerated on a 
charge of treason, and sent him to keep 
Louaillier company in the Army barracks 
Prison. 

Eventually, however, Judge Hall cited An- 
drew Jackson before his court for contempt, 
and fined him $1,000, which Jackson paid, 
and which Congress, 30 years later, refunded 
to him. 

Except for Judge Martin's careful analysis 
of the law, history might today be remember- 
ing him, instead of Judge Hall, as the magis- 
trate who slapped a thousands dollar fine on 
the turbulent-spirited victor of the Battle of 
New Orelans. 

With tonight's ceremonies, as we have 
been reminded by eloquent speakers in this 
Meeting, we are entering the sesquicen- 
tennlal twelvemonth of the famous battle 
on the plain of Chalmette; and I am sure 
that the members of the Louisiana Historical 
Society, and every other citizen of Louisiana 
Who is properly proud of our State’s his- 
torical heritage, and particularly the per- 
sonnel of the national sesquicentennial 
Commission charged with arranging the com- 
Memorative program 1 year hence, are all 
looking forward confidently to a fitting and 
Adequate itinerary, celebrating not only the 
Victory, but also the century and a half of 
Peace between the two nations which will 
have succeeded that conflict of 1815. 

It is, therefore, an appropriate time, as we 
enter the sesquicentennial year, to take stock 
of the causes and the consequences of the 
Battle of New Orleans, to appraise and evalu- 
ate it in relation to the world affairs of the 
era, to comprehend its influence upon the 
Course of our Nation's destiny, and finally to 
Confirm that those tremendous sacrifices 
Which in the heat of battle were made, on 
both sides, were not made in vain, but were 
Sacrifices laid on the altar of an eternal 
divine purpose for advancement of the 
World's civilization and a striving toward 
Universal peace—at has so well been 
exemplified by this battle's aftermath of 
Nearly 150 years of amity between the 
English-speaking nations. 

There is a deplorable tendency, I often 
think—and that even among poorly informed 
Citizens of our own State—to minimize and 
to depreciate the full significance of the 
Battle of New Orleans in its impact upon 
Rational and international history. Jack- 
Son’s astounding triumph, with a hasty and 
Polyglot assembly of raw troops, over Sir 
Edward Pakenham's highly trained veterans 
of the Spanish Peninsular campaign in the 
Napoleonic wars, was so complete and so 
devastating, and the retirement of the sur- 
vivors so precipitate, that most historians 
Of the era appear to have forgotten to check 
Up on what would have happened had the 
British won—instead of lost—the battle. 

To treat lightly the possible political con- 
Sequences of a defeat of Jackson, and a re- 
Sulting occupation of New Orleans by Pak- 
enham's army before the final terms of peace 


Were agreed on, is to ignore the international ` 


Situation which existed at the time and the 
Conflicting international viewpoints regard- 
ing the validity of the sale of Louisiana by 
Napoleon Bonaparte to the United States a 
few years previously. There was a very def- 
inite purpose, we must believe, in the action 
ot the British War Department in disptach- 
ing a fleet and army of from 10,000 to 15,000 
men—a very sizable combat force in those 
times—way over here, through the Gulf of 
Mexico to the shores of Louisiana, to attack 
an unfortified city such as New Orleans. It 
Was written by an Englishman in 1774, and 
Published in London in the preface to Du- 
Pratz’ history of Louisiana, that “they who 
are possessed of the Mississippi, will in time 
command that continent,” and possession 
and control of the Mississippi River and its 
Ereat valley was undoubtedly the immediate 
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objective of Pakenham’s invasion of Louisi- 
ana in 1814-15. 

Let us go back in history a few years and 
comprehend the development of events which 
was to lead, inevitably, to Great Britain's 
attempt to seize Louisiana. A consideration 
of these events is necessary to a proper un- 
derstanding of the causes and possible con- 
sequences of the battle itself; but it is a 
cardinal fault of our method of teaching his- 
tory that we have been taught concerning 
an event itself, but not in the framework of 
related international events. 

In the impact of their effects upon the 
course of international history, the three 
most important battles on the North Amer- 
ican Continent have been, in chronological 
order, the capture of the citadel of Quebec 
from the French by British Gen. James Wolfe 
in 1759, the defeat of British Gen. John Bur- 
goyne by the American Revolutionists at 
Saratoga, N. T., in 1777, and the repulse 
of British General Pakenham at New Or- 
leans in 1815. And, although years apart, 
one battle, it might be said, led to another. 

First, as to the capture of Quebec: 
Throughout the long reign of Louis XIV of 
France, the grand monarch after whom 
Louisiana was named, that nation domi- 
nated European power politics; and, in Amer- 
ica, by encirclement of the 13 English col- 
onies, maintained a strategic line through 
the basin of the Great Lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, from Quebec to New Orleans, 
which threatened to pen the English colo- 
nists between the Allegheny Mountains and 
the Atlantic Ocean. Such strategy, to sup- 
port a colonial empire for France in America 
under the Bourbon fleur-de-lis, had been a 
fond dream of the grand monarch, 

But Wolfe’s capture of Quebec ended that. 
It made Canada an English possession, And 
the Grand Monarch’s weak successor, Louis 
XV, in a panic over his inability to support 
and defend Louisiana, donated the province 
outright, in 1762, to his Bourbon cousin, 
Charles III of Spain. 

Thus was the flag of France expelled from 
continental North America, and the stage 
was, unwittingly, set for the American Revo- 
lution; because with her hereditary enemy, 
France, eliminated from Canada and Louisi- 
ana, England no longer needed to rely upon 
the good will of American colonists to pro- 
tect her possessions in North America, and 
thought she could, with impunity, oppress 
them by taxation to help defray the ex- 
penses of the Seven Tears War—or French 
and Indian War, as it was called in Amer- 
ica—which had just been concluded. 

Out of this provocation developed the slo- 
gan of no taxation without representation,” 
fanning the spirit of revolution, and lead- 
ing to our second important battle of Sara- 
toga. The defeat there of General Burgoyne 
was important in its effect upon world his- 
tory because it proved, for the first time, the 
ability of the Americans to successfully stand 
up to picked and trained troops of England. 
It was most important because this mili- 
tary success of the Americans served to en- 
courage France, and then Spain, to come 
actively into the war England; and 
with the aid, particularly of France, our War 
for Independence was won. 

Its termination in 1781, however, was by 
no means the end of the American Revolu- 
tion. As John Adams has expressed it: “The 
Revolution was effected before the war com- 
menced. The Revolution was in the hearts 
and minds of the people.” And the leading 
American historian of the era, Benson Los- 
sing, referred to the War of 1812 as the 
“Second War for Independence.” It is en- 
tirely reasonable to point out that our Amer- 
ican Revolution was a political and social 
evolution of a half-century’s duration, be- 
ginning with the close of the French and 
Indian War in 1763, and the final drama of 
which was played in the Battle of New Or- 
leans on the fog-shrouded plain of Chalm- 
ette during the morning of January 8, 1815, 
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In the 30-odd years of our newly won in- 
dependence, from 1783 to 1815, our fledgling 
Nation soon found itself without friends 
among the European powers. The Franco- 
American honeymoon between George Wash- 
ington’s government and that of King Louis 
XVI was short lived. After all, His Christion 
Majesty had not engaged in our War for In- 
dependence through love of us; we had 
helped push his nation off the North Ameri- 
can Continent only a few years before, Only 
hatred of the English had brought the 
French into our fight. And revolution was 
the last thing a Bourbon king should have 
wanted to encourage. Within a decade, 
Louis XVI reaped in France the whirlwind 
he had helped sow in America, and died in 
Paris in 1793 on the guillotine. In the course 
of a few years more, Napoleon put down the 
French revolutionaries, and established him- 
self in power, and that set the stage for 
Jefferson's Louisiana Purchase. 

Meanwhile, we had soon become embroiled 
with our other ally in the War for Inde- 
pendence, Spain. When, after the close of 
the War for Independence, our people ex- 
panded westward over the mountains into 
Kentucky and Tennessee, their right to 
navigation of the Mississippi through Spain's 
province of Louisiana became a most trouble- 
some question which almost continuously 
had the administrations of Presidents Adams 
and Jefferson on the brink of war with 
Spain. 

As for England, up to the time of the Loui- 
siana Purchase in 1803, leading English 
statesmen had never quite accepted the ver- 
dict of Saratoga and Yorktown, and always 
had anticipated that, under the cross-pres- 
sures of European power politics, the prodigal 
sons in America would eventually come back 
home to the shelter of Father George's ban- 
ner. Despite the bitterness growing out of 
the First War for Independence, as toward 
the three European maritime powers, senti- 
ment in the masses of the people of the 
United States ever favored England over 
Spain and France; and it was quite logical 
that when President Jefferson learned in 
1802 of the secret treaty of San Ildefonso, by 
which Spain had retroceded Louisiana to 
Prance, he should exclaim that, if Napoleon 
attempted to take possession of New Orleans 
“from that moment,” declared President Jef- 
ferson, “we must marry ourselves to the 
British fleet and nation.” 

However, as we know, marriage to the 
British fleet and nation did not become nec- 
essary, because, in the following year, on 
April 30, 1803, Napoleon, needing money to 
carry on his wars against England, sold Loui- 
siana to the United States, thereby doubling 
the territorial expanse of the young Nation. 
“By this increase in territory,” Napoleon af- 
terward declared, regarding himself as the 
founder of American greatness, “the power 
of the United States will be consolidated 
forever, and I have just given England a sea- 
faring rival which, sooner or later, will 
humble her pride.” 

Napoleon proved a better prophet in this 
respect at least than did those Members of 
the US. Senate who voted against ratification 
of the treaty and denounced the Louisiana 
Purchase as “Jefferson's folly.” 

After the Louisiana Purchase—the greatest 
single event in our Nation’s history other 
then independence itself—the British states- 
men realized that if they had ever seriously 
looked for a reconciliation with the Ameri- 
cans, they had missed the boat—the 
sons were never coming home. With the 
addition of Louisiana, the United States had 
become too big and entirely self-dependent. 
For the ensuing 9 years, relations between 
the two nations steadily worsened, partic- 
ularly because of English interference with 
with American ocean commerce and the im- 
pressment for British naval service of Amer- 
ican seamen, until on June 18, 1812, in the 
administration of President Madison, a sec- 
ond war on England was declared. 
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It was a war, it has been said, that nobody 
wanted, and for the ensuing 2 years after 
its declaration, Napoleon kept the British 
armies so busy on the Continent of Europe 
that, except for several notable encounters 
at sea and sporadic fighting along the Cana- 
dian boundary, little happened. 

It was faraway Russia, little known to 
the American public in those times, which, 
strange to relate, set the stage for the Battle 
of New Orleans. Napoleon, by 1812, had con- 

, quered virtually all of Europe except Russia, 
and just 6 days after President Madison's 
declaration of war against England, Napo- 
leon's grand army invaded Russia. What 
the guns and bayonets of a dozen other 
major nations had not been able to do, 
Russia's fearsome cold accomplished. In the 
agony of that terrible retreat from Russia's 
holy eity of Moscow, the “infantry of the 
snow and the cavalry of the wild blast” took 
so heavy a toll of Napoleon's potential of 
manpower that by April of 1814 he was 
obliged to abdicate as Emperor of France and 
was exiled to the island of Elba. 

That released for other service the British 
Army which had been campaigning against 
the French in Spain, and an expedition 
against America was immediately launched, 
com) of those Spanish peninsular vet- 
erans, picked fighting men of the British 
Empire. 

The first attack, as you doubtless remem- 
ber, was made in August of 1814 against the 
city of Washington, which was captured, and 
the White House and other public buildings 
burned. Fort McHenry, at Baltimore, was 
bombarded, giving Francis Scott Key the in- 
spiration to write the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner. The commander of the invading ex- 
pedition was General Ross, who was killed in 
the assault on Baltimore, The Maryland 
landing, however, appears to have been a 
purely diversionary prelude to the expedi- 
tion against New Orleans, because the beach- 
head established in Chesapeake Bay was not 
exploited and after bombarding Fort Mc- 
Henry ineffectually the British Fleet em- 
barked the invasion force and sailed away 
to its headquarters in the West Indies. 

General Ross was killed at Baltimore on 
September 12, 1814. Meanwhile instructions 
for the New Orleans expedition had been 
sent to him under date of September 6. 
When news of his death arrived, Sir Edward 

was sent out from England to 
succeed him, and was told to follow the 
instructions for the New Orleans campaign 
already forwarded to Ross. 

To evaluate those orders, we must remem- 
ber that Spain was an active ally of England 
in the Napoleonic wars, and that for a decade 
Spain had been vehemently protesting the 
illegality of Napoleon's sale of Louisiana to 
the United States. It was Spain’s apparently 
very just contention that in 1802 Napoleon 
had persuaded the Spanish Government to 
retrocede Louisiana to France by the treaty 
of San Ildefonso, under the solemn promise 
that if France ever alienated Louisiana it 
would give the province back to Spain. 
Therefore, it was argued, Napoeon's sale to 
the United States had been illegal and in- 
valid, and he had acted in the transaction 
with President Jefferson in his -usual un- 
scrupulous manner. : 

What, consequently, do you think, if 
Pakenham had taken New Orleans, Great 
Britain would have attempted to do with 
Louisiana as a conquered territory? The 
instructions of the British war ministry, is- 
sued to General Ross, and inherited by Gen- 
eral Pakenham were explicit. The ultimate 
object in view, the instructions said, was not 
to be obtained against the will of the in- 
habitants, but “with their favor and co- 


“History of the 
8 pp. 312-313) “we 
may expect to rescue the whole province of 
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Louisiana from the United States. If, there- 
fore, you shall find in the inhabitants a gen- 
eral and decided disposition to withdraw 
‘rom their recent connection with the United 
States, either with a view of establishing 
themselves as an indepednent people or of 
returning under the dominion of the Spanish 
crown, you will give them every support in 
your power; you will furnish them with arms 
and clothing, and assist in forming and dis- 
ciplining the several levies, provided you are 
fully satisfied of the loyalty of their inten- 
tions, which will be best evinced by their 
committing themselves in some act of de- 
cided hostility against the United States.” 

And so it is clear, from Pakenham’s orders, 
that by the Battle of New Orleans, the whole 
province of Louisiana was to be rescued 
from the United States; and, if the in- 
habitants were disposed to do so, they were 
to be assisted, even with arms, to return 
under the dominion of Spain or to establish 
themselves as a people independent of the 
United States. 

The loyalty of the Creoles of Louisiana to 
the American Government, under which they 
had lived for only a dozen years, seems to 
have been amply demonstrated by the par- 
ticipation of many in the defense of New 
Orleans. Nevertheless, had the tide of 
fortune flowed with the British, and actual 
occupation of Louisiana been accomplished, 
might not Pakenham have recruited a suf- 
ficient faction willing to oppose the Ameri- 
can domination for him to have plausibly 
represented to his home government that 
the inhabitants favored returning to the rule 
of Spain? 

We hear the often-cited argument against 
the importance of the Battle of New Orleans, 
as having been a useless and meaningless 
conflict, because 15 days before it occurred, 
on Christmas Eve, in the city of Ghent, in 
Belgium, an armistice, or preliminary treaty 
of peace, had been signed by representatives 
of Great Britain and the United States. It 
must be remembered, however, that this was 
but a tentative document, having no force 
or effect until ratified by the home govern- 
ments. What bearing, even then, upon the 
British Government's complete compliance, 
without an interpretation favorable to itself 
of the tentative terms, General Pakenham's 
possession of New Orleans may have had, can 
only be left to conjecture. 

With the conqueror’s heel firmly planted 
on the soll of the Mississippi Valley, a very 
different picture might have been presented 
to the Prince Regent, later King George IV. 
He may well have considered it his duty to 
try to turn Louisiana back to England's ally, 
Spain, even at the cost of further prosecu- 
tion of the war with the United States. 

Unquestionably, the Treaty of Ghent pro- 
vided for the restoration of “all territory, 
places and possessions whatsoever taken by 
either party from the other,” but I emphasize 
the last three words—“taken by either party 
from the other”—and I wonder, had Paken- 
ham captured our city, whether the Spanish 
claim of title might not have been inter- 
posed, and with some weight, under a diplo- 
matic argument, predicated on these three 
words, against a peaceable British evacua- 
tion of New Orleans, and under the conten- 
tion that Louisiana still lawfully belonged 
to Spain, and therefore was not a place cap- 
tured from the United States. History, 
since ancient times, affords many examples 
of less adroit diplomatic rationalizing which 
have served to change the political maps of 
the world. 

It is my considered opinion that the his- 
torical facts which I have had the privilege 
of presenting to you, in this address tonight, 
make out a case entirely favorable to my 
thesis that the Battle of New Orleans, in the 
impact of its effects upon the course of his- 
tory, was one of the most important military 
events in the career of our Nation. The hor- 
rible loss of life in the conflict, particularly 
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among the officers and subordinates of our 
gallant adversary, was most regrettable and 
unfortunate. But the consequences of a 
defeat which Gen. Andrew Jackson and his 
heroic citizen-soldiers faced that day were 
literally catastrophic, and, as red-blooded 
Americans, they rose to the emergency with 
courage, resolution and determination. 
Their victory settled, in powdersmoke and 
gunfire, the question of the Spanish title to 
Louisiana, It ended the American Revolu- 
tion, It validated the Louisiana purchase. 
It settled for all time any skepticism as to 
the ability of Americans to defend thelr 
shores from European aggression. It marked 
the last time In nearly 150 years that a for- 
eign aggressor has set foot on the soil of the 
continental United States. It began an un- 
paralled era of peace between the English- 
speaking nations. Out of the smoke of battle 
that morning of January 8, 1815, on the plain 
of Chalmette, the United States of America. 
in the gaunt, fighting-faced image of An- 
drew Jackson, strode forward to take rank 
with the great nations of the world. 

An important battle, you are asked? Was 
there ever one more important to the destiny 
of our country, or one more deserving of en- 
thustastic commemoration at its sesqul- 
centennial a year hence? I leave the verdict 
in your hands. 

However, I ask you to remember that the 
Battle of New Orleans unified the American 
people of the period and did much to make 
our land the meeting place of the world’s 
finest ideas and ideals. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in mse to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies. when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the. 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
bees Recorp should be processed through this 

ice. 


Poem: “Ask Not” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, a con- 
stituent of mine, Miss Kay Magen- 
heimer, was moved to express the feel- 
ings of grief and awe that moved our 
Nation when we lost our President. Her 
poem, “Ask Not,” was printed in the 
Rosarian of the Queen of the Rosary 
Academy, in Amityville, N.Y. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
this poem, Ask Not,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Asx Nor* 
(In Memory of John Fitzgerald Kennedy) 


“No man while I live 

And behold light on earth 

Shall lay violent hands on thee” * 
My country, my liberty. 


Grieving unspeakably 

For all creation; 

Por his country's sake, for dying liberty 
And our children's unseen fate, 


This man—this beacon for humanity— 
With heart cast of oak and daring 
Made his great resolve 

And nailed his colors to the mast. 


Above the thunder of the wild sea 
Breaking against his bleak New England 


coast 
His voice rose to shake the mighty halls of 


earth 
To rouse men from their sleep. 


So little time for Hera's charge; 

So short, so short a time for glory 
As if some great maternal Thetis 
Had foretold this immortal story: 


Our mighty Achilles lies dead 

In the arms of his gallant Love; 
Slain by some malignant spirit 
Before the victory'’s claimed. 
Rise up! Rise up, America! 
Before it is too late. 

His young, strong hand no longer 
Shields us from an evil fate. 


The only hand that can save us 

Is the One he held—as his son held his. 

America! Americal Awake! 

Before it is too late. - 

—Kay MAGENHEIMER. 
(Nore.— Achilles is the greatest hero of the 

Greeks who was killed in battle, just before 

the fall of Troy. His mother was Thetis. 

Hera, in Greek mythology, is the goddess- 

patroness of marriage.) 


From Mr. Kennedy’s inaugural address: 
“Ask not what your country can do for you. 
Ask what you can do for your country.” 

From the Iliad of Homer. 

Written on the date of burial; Nov. 25, 1968. 
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Testimonial Honoring Charles N. Boyatis 
and Timothy A. Mantalos, of the Brock- 
way Greek Orthodox Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I at 
this time call to the attention of the 
Members of the U.S. Congress a news 
item that appeared in the Brockton 
Enterprise recently concerning two out- 


. standing citizens of the city of Brockton, 


Mass. Mr. Charles N. Boyatis is a prom- 
inent businessman and a leader in the 
Greek-American community of Massa- 
chusetts. Attorney Timothy A. Manta- 
los has also distinguished himself on be- 
half of his neighbors and friends. 

These two men have given unstint- 
ingly of their time and efforts for the 
Greek Orthodox Community Church in 
Brockton and they are ever ready to be 
of assistance to their fellowman. 

America is richer because we are for- 
tunate to have men like Charles N. Boy- 
atis and Attorney Timothy A. Mantalos 
in our midst. Their contribution to our 
American way of life, their firm belief in 
God and country, their steady everyday 
acts of kindness has endeared them to 
all who know them. It is a great priv- 
ilege for me to have this opportunity to 
commend these two men. The honor be- 
stowed upon them is richly deserved. 
The news item is as follows: 

ATTORNEY MANTALOS AND CHARLES BOYATIS 
Ars HONORED sy GREEK COMMUNITY 

A testimonial honoring Charles N. Boyatis 
and Attorney Timothy A. Mantalos was held 
at Capeway Manor. The testimonial dinner 
was given by the board of directors and past 
members of the board of the Brockton Greek 
Orthodox Community who have worked with 
Mr. Boyatis and Mr. Mantalos through the 
years. 

Mr. Boyatis was honored for his 45 years of 
service to his church and to the local Greek 
school, as past president, board member and 
school committee president. He also has dis- 
tinguished himself in the field of public re- 
lations, having written hundreds of articles 


stantinople, King George II of Greece and 
ex-Premier Caramanlis. 

Attorney Mantalos was honored for having 
served in a distinguished manner as president 
of the Greek Orthodox Community of 
Brockton for 3 consecutive years. 

Toastmaster and chairman of the testi- 
monial was James Jimoulis. E. Charles Gian- 
naros, president of the community, pre- 
sented the honored guests with gold watches 
symbolically engraved. 

Vasilios Gioulis, past member of the school 
committee, spoke on the meaning of honor- 
ing men who work for high ideals. 


Rev. Peter B. Koskores, pastor of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, concluded the testi- 
monial, extolling Mr. Boyatis and Attorney 
Mantalos for their unselfish devotion to their 
church and their endeavors toward perpet- 
uating everything good and fine inherited 
from their mother country to their beloved 
adopted country, the United States. 


Temple Family Leads Lumber Industry 
Into New Dimensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Temple family founded the Southern 
Pines Lumber Co. 70 years ago in Texas. 
The company has gone through three 
wars and the resulting readjustment and 
through numerous depressions, and has 
survived them all, and grown with the 
years. It has undertaken a variety of 
new businesses and is now divided into 
new companies and enterprises, but still 
owns 400,000 acres of timberlands in 21 
east Texas counties. 

Arthur Temple, Jr., grandson of the 
founder, now directs the enterprises, ably 
assisted by another grandson of the 
founder, Mr. Latane Temple. 

The activities of Arthur Temple, Jr., 
and the company, and some of their his- 
tory was printed in a major front page 
article of the business section of the 
Dallas Morning News on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 12, 1964. 

Mr. Arthur Temple, Jr., and Mr. La- 
tane Temple are two of the most far- 
sighted, energetic, broadminded business 


-leaders of Texas, the kind whose lead- 


ership, when accepted by the business 
community of Texas, will result in a 
more progressive government for Texas 
and a higher level of education and pros- 
perity for all its people. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp today the article 
from the Sunday, January 12, 1964, Dal- 
las Morning News entitled Lumber- 
based Enterprises Keep Growing—Tem- 
ples Built East Texas Empire.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lumser-Basep ENTERPRISES KEEP GROWING— 
TEMPLES BUILD East TEXAS EMPIRE 
(By Fred Pass) 

DIBOLL, Tex.—In the deep east Texas timber 
region, where today often looks very much 
like yesterday, crews of painters and printers 
are at work c signs on billboards, 
trees and autos, and resetting type for sta- 
tionery letterheads. 
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Like makeup and costume artists working 
on a character actor in the theater, they are 
doing their part to change the image of a 
venerable timber company so that its new 
appearance will fit more closely the updated 
role it plays on the industrial stage today. 

The firm is the 70-year-old Southern Pine 
Lumber Co. which now wears the new, all- 
encompassing name of Temple Industries, 
Inc., following action of stockholders last 
week. 

Founded in 1894 by Thomas Lewis Latane 
Temple, the company for more than half a 
century devoted nearly all of its energies to 
making and selling lumber. 

Today, under the leadership of a youthful, 
optimistic fast-stepping grandson, 43-year- 
old Arthur Temple, Jr., the company has 
branched into so many different enterprises 
that lumber company suits the firm’s gen- 
eral title about as well as a top-hat sults 
a tree cutter. 

Today the diverse interests of Temple In- 
dustries or of its president include office 
buildings, luxury hotels, shopping centers, 
housing developments, golf courses, lakeshore 
retreats, mortgage and loan com , insur- 
ance businesses, gypsum mines, and railroads, 
among other things. 

MANUFACTURING METHODS REFINED 

These are in addition to companies making 
directly connected timber products, but with 
refined methods of manufacture, such as 
wood flour for phonograph records or Early 
American furniture. 

And progressing in another direction are 
companies that build schools, churches, 
hotels, courthouses, special beams for bulld- 
ings without pillars, special floors for rail- 
road boxcars, or soll conditioners for flowers 
and shrubbery. All wear the Temple label. 

Then, in the dreams drawer of the plan- 
ning room are the partially assembled ideas 
for such things as a new $40 million paper- 
mill, or a Disneyland-type railroad ride for 
tourists into the backwoods, or sidings 
coated with a film so that they will not need 
paint for a quarter century, or a retirement 
center for the elderly overlooking Corpus 
Christi Bay on the gulf coast. 

All of this is a long way from the sawmill 
that grandfather Temple brought to the 
wilderness when he purchased 6,000 acres 
from the Diboll family in 1894 and founded 
a town by that name. 

By the time he died in 1935, T. L. L. 
Temple had acquired 300,000 acres. Under 
acquisitions of Arthur Temple, Sir., and now 
the younger Arthur Temple, the company 
owns 400,000 acres of timberlands in 21 east 
‘Texas counties. 

And while the whirl of business carries Mr. 
‘Temple and his associates into almost every 
phase of business life today, the base of this 
industrial empire rests squarely on that 
land, covers more ground than any one of 
several States or a few foreign countries. 

WORTH $80 TO $100 MILLION 


Temple Industries, it has been estimated 
has a value of somewhere between $80 and 
$100 million dollars. Annual sales of prod- 
ucts it and affiliated companies make run 
close to $50 million, it is reported, and are 
expected to touch $100 million before the 
decade is out. 

The vigor and imagination which the firm 
seems to put forth with regularity surprises 
and, in some cases, shocks some who are used 
to seeing the timber and lumber industries 
in a state of decline, with old men left to run 
many of the businesses and with its future 
apparently behind it. 

But Arthur Temple, Jr., who likes to puff 
on a cigar, throw a leg over the arm of a 
chair and talk about the many fronts of his 
industrial complex, explains his companys’ 
operations in this way: 

“If you want to have fun in your work, 
5 get yourself involved with 400,000 acres 

of timberlad. It will open doors you never 
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dreamed of. There will be a potential toward 
almost any kind of business—whether you 
like it or not. That's why we have to sur- 
round ourselves with experts on so many 
different things. 

“We have the damnedest group of bright 
young fellows who are not looking for the 
country club in the afternoons. They want 
to stick around to see what's going to hap- 
pen next. They're having too much fun 
here because none of us ever knows where 
the business will lead us.“ 

FOUNDER PRACTICED CONSERVATION 

Mr. Temple’s grandfather, the company 
founder, seemed to get a similar kind of 
fun out of the business. But that was in 
the day when lumber was the only thing, 
and his pleasures came in buying up the 
land that adjoined land he already owned. 
As a result, he left behind some financial 
extensions when he died in 1935, and the 
country was in a depression. 

Besides establishing the land nucleus for 
the company, T. L. L. Temple achieved yet 
another thing that was far ahead of its time. 
Either through his farsightedness or by acci- 
dent—nobody knows quite which—he began 
a practice of selective cutting of his timber, 
always making sure to leave part of the 
stands for the tomorrows that were bound 
to come. He did this in a day when clear- 
cutting was generally practiced by the big 
companies in the belief that the country had 
more timber than it could ever possibly use. 

Today, because of the grandfather's prac- 
tice, the company has had to replant almost 
none of its vast acreage, and the tree-stands 
each year produce more wood than is re- 
moved, 

When Arthur Temple, Sr., took over the 
company, he performed the role of conser- 
vator and undertook the job of liquidating 
debts. As his son describes it today, he 
sort of weeded the garden of things which 
had been accumulated and were not perti- 
nent to the mainstream of business. 

“My father’s philosophy was to pull in 
and have a completely debt-free company,” 
said Arthur Temple, Jr. “I like to think 
that I learned something from the good sides 
of the two extremes of my grandfather and 
my father. 

I believe, for a number of reasons, that we 
must have growth and expansion on a 
sound basis. Growth is necessary to main- 


CAREFUL STUDY GOES INTO PRODUCTS 


finding markets—before the endeavor is ever 
launched, 

“We start a lot of new plants for which 
people criticize us,” Mr. Temple said. No- 
body realizes how much staff work and re- 
search goes into each one. We have 5 to 
10 major projects under serious study at all 
times. If one looks like it is right, and the 
timing is right for it, we go into it.” 

Right now, Temple Industries is planning 
& 1,500-acre subdivision, complete with golf 
course, for south Lufkin. Mr, Temple hopes 
to start on this project in 1964. 

A plant to make plywood should get into 
production in June. Temple Industries, in 
partnership with United States Plywood, 
plans to turn out 100 million feet of plywood 
a year, while most west coast mills average 
production of only half that amount. 

They had planned to start production 
earlier. But the machinery available would 
leave cores of 5-inch diameters. They are 
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waiting for another machine that will cut 
the tree for plywood and leave a core of 
only 4inches. This would mean the remain- 
ing stick would be about the right size of a 
fence post, which then could be sold. 

Plywood is the glamour product of the 
industry today. In 1951, said Mr. Temple, 
the national production of it was 2½ billion 
feet. This had grown to 11 billion feet last 
year. Mr. Temple's research shows that by 
1975 the national plywood market will more 
that double, to about 30 billion feet per 
year, He believes the nearness of the Diboll 
plant to markets will give it a large share 
of this production. 

Another industry utilizes wood that 
formerly was wasted. It is a 64 million 
fiberboard plant in Diboll. 

A pulping process, much like making pa- 
per, is required for fiberboard production. 
This plant, in operation since 1958, makes 
140 million feet of fiberboard products a 
year from material that formerly was the 
waste from making 80 million board feet 
of lumber. 

Another Temple industry, developed to 
turn wast material into cash, is Love Wood 
Products Co. This company was created to 
develop a way to utilize wood waste and saw- 
dust for generating steam which was used 
in the sawmill operation. 

Later a turbine was hooked up, and the 
burned waste materials produced electricity 
so efficiently that not nearly all the wood 
wastes were consumed. 

Through applied research, more waste ma- 
terials were ground into a wood flour of vari- 
ous degrees of fineness. Some are so fine 
that they sift through screens with 300 open- 
ings per inch. 

They sell wood flour to the phonograph 
record industry—it provides body for the 
plastic disks—and coarser flours are used In 
the manufacture of toilet seats. Another 
Temple company makes the tollet seats. 

Still another Temple firm grinds another 
waste product—tree bark—and makes a 
mulch similar to peat moss. 

Another Temple enterprise, Temple-White 
Co., uses what would be waste material from 
lumber production in manufacturing broom 
and mop handles and ships millions of them 
all over the world. The company, in fact, 
makes one-twelfth of all the world's broom 
and mop handles, 

INVESTMENT COMPANIES AGGRESSIVE 


A new particle board plant is scheduled to 
begin production at Pineland in February. 
This plant will use reconstituted wood— 
specially prepared shavings and chips coated 
with synthetic resins—to make particle 
boards of almost any weight, density or fin- 
ish. Its uses are many. 

Because lumber leads to homebuilding. 
and homebuilding leads to mortgages and 
insurance, Temple Industries owns control- 
ling interest in the Lumberman's Investment 
Co. in Austin, which has two subsidiaries, for 
real estate development and for insurance 
sales. These companies are building a 36- 
story, high-rise apartment in Houston and 
other buildings across the Nation. 

Another Temple investment company is 
Scotch Investment Co. This firm has an in- 
terest in building a $2 million luxury hotel 
on the Glasscock fill, in Corpus Christi Bay. 
The investment company will own the hotel. 
but Wilbur Clark, who operates a hotel in 
Las Vegas, Nev., will operate it. 

The hotel will cover about 6 of 22 acres 
in the tract which Scotch Investment has 
acquired. Mr. Temple said he has conducted 
research on people who come from the Mid- 
west to Corpus Christi for the winter, and 
this may lead to a retirement center for 
them. 

Topaz Oil Oo., another Temple firm, has 
mapped the subsurface of all the 
Temple lands, and has brought several pro- 
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ducing wells into being. It has grown in 
value from $10,000 to $750,000 in recent years. 


STADIUM SEATS TO BEVERAGE CASES 


The company has its own division for har- 
vesting timber, another for hauling it, an- 
Other for marketing the minerals. There is 
One for making furniture parts, and another 
Company buys furniture parts and makes 
furniture. 

Flelschel Lumber Co. of St. Louis, bought 
by Temple Industries, sells industrial wood 
Products such as stadium seats, boxcar floors, 
and reel bats for harvester blades. 

Tex-Lam Co. makes laminated beams and 
engineered roof systems for schools, 
churches, fancy residences, and large in- 
dustrial buildings, 

Texas Gypsum Co. of Dallas, just under 
50 percent owned by Temple, makes gypsum 
board for construction and owns mines In 
New Mexico and Oklahoma, Another firm 
markets lumber and construction products 
In retail outlets over the State. 

There is a division for making hardwood 
lumber, another for pine lumber, and still a 
third for making oak flooring. And Temple 
Manufacturing Co. of Dallas is one of the 
largest manufacturers of beverage cases. 

The Texas & Southeastern Railroad 
Operates from Diboll to Lufkin. It is owned 
by Temple Industries, and has figured in in- 
dustrial developments in Lufkin that the 
firm platted and sold. = 

Temple also has leased the Texas State 
Railroad that runs between Rusk and 
Palestine. Site for a proposed steel mill, to 
be financed by the Government Area Re- 
development Administration, has been 
offered by Temple alongside the railroad. 

This line may be used some day also to 
take tourists on a ride in cars pulled by 
steam locomotives, which now are stored in 
Temple shops in Diboll. 

There are numerous other enterprises. 
Temple Associates, owned by Arthur Temple 
and others, is a general contracting firm that 
builds large buildings, such as courthouses, 
hotels, hospitals, highrise apartments, 
churches, and schools. 


SHOPPING CENTERS, PLAYGROUNDS 


Temple and two Waco associates built a 
modern shopping center in that city, 
the Lake Air Center. It was among the first 
to employ the concept of having malls in- 
Stead of sidewalks and air conditioning them. 
Diboll Development Co., a firm of Temple 
Associates, is concerned with developing re- 
creatlonal and playground areas around east 
Texas lakes. 

Also included in the complex are the 
Angelina Free Press, a Diboll newspaper, and 
KSPL, a radio station there. The gulf coast 
Lumberman, published in Houston, also is 
Owned by Temple Industries. 

There are still others and, according to 
Plans, there will be more. Mr. Temple said 
he is encouraged over progress his company 
has made in trying to put together a $40 mil- 
lion papermill for Diboll. It will not, he 
Said, make newsprint, but some other kind 
Of paper depending on market needs. 

Research is under way on feasibility of a 
Manufacturing plant which would make 
wood siding sprayed with colored plastic film 
so that paint would not be required on the 
wood for 25 years. 

A luxury motel and restaurant will be 
built, probably this year in Diboll, since peo- 
ple from over the world come to do business 
with Temple Industries and “we need good 
Quarters to go with our nice restaurant for 
them to use.“ said Mr. Temple. 

Another possibility under consideration is 
a mill for making tissue paper. 

LOG RECEIVING, PROCESSING PLANT 


A development, which Mr. Temple be- 
neves will be the most progressive in the 
wood-using business in a long time, will be 
ñpplied soon. The plant at Diboll is building 
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a $1,250,000 receiving and processing plant 
for logs. 

In it, trees will arrive from the forest and 
will be debarked. Then an expert observer, 
sitting in an advantageous spot, will examine 
the denuded tree and decide how it should 
be carved up for maximum dollar return. 

In this Diboll operation, with so many dif- 
ferent directions it can take, the trees may 
go into lumber, utility pole, fencepost, ply- 
wood or some of the other many uses. 

The company has its own spray plane for 
applying chemicals to kill undesirable hard- 
wood trees in pine stands. Mr. Temple said 
the company has no policy against buying 
more land, but land prices have limited more 
such purchases. The goal now, he said, is to 
get more return per acre of land already 
owned. 

The company also has four transport 
planes which carry its key personnel around 
the Nation. 

They set a fast pace, the men of Temple 
Industries. But they have to move fast if 
they are to do all the things that they be- 
eve need to be done. 


Alcoa Moves To Lessen Dual Distribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the recent dual distribution hearings 
held by Subcommittee No. 4 of the Select 
Committee on Small Business, it was my 
privilege to serve as subcommittee chair- 
man in conducting this broad survey of 
the problems encountered by the small 
businessman as a result of dual distribu- 
tion and related practices. 

One of the prime impressions received 
by the subcommittee was that voluntary 
solutions to these problems are always 
the best approach. Several of the Na- 
tion’s larger manufacturing companies 
have adopted policies designed to elimi- 
nate some of the problems covered by 
the dual distribution hearings. 

As you may recall, several weeks ago, 
General Motors, as a result of suggestions 
received from the subcommittee, indi- 
cated that it desired to adopt certain 
new policies with respect to the distribu- 
tion of appliances. Recently, it has come 
to the attention of the subcommittee 
that one of the larger firms in another 
industry covered by our hearings is also 
adopting new distribution policies which 
should eliminate some of the problems 
existing in that industry. 

The Aluminum Co. of America has 
announced that it will distribute more 
of its products through independent 
distributors. The decision was ap- 
parently made on the basis that, in this 
manner, the consumer would receive bet- 
ter service, and certain economies would 
result from utilizing the capabilities of 
independent distributors to a greater ex- 
tent than in the past. 

Portions of the testimony received by 
the subcommittee in 48 different indus- 
tries were critical of the distribution 
policies of a number of larger manu- 
facturing firms. This was part of the 
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task of the subcommittee—to receive 
testimony concerning existing problems. 
Conversely, the subcommittee has a duty 
to commend those firms which adopt 
policies designed to lessen or eliminate 
problems resulting from dual distribu- 
tion. 

The aluminum industry historically 
has been a sector of the economy posing 
great difficulties to both the entry and 
survival of the small businessman. Al- 
though other problems remain, Alcoa's 
new distribution policies are clearly a 
step in the right direction from the point 
of view of both the consumer and the 
small businessman. I commend them 
for adopting this new policy. It is my 
hope that adoption of similar policies 
will be considered by other members of 
the metals industries. 

Unanimous consent was received to 
insert in the Recorp at this point an ab- 
stract from the addregs of Frederick J. 
Close, executive vice president of the 
Aluminum Co. of America, delivered be- 
fore the National Association of Alumi- 
num Distributors in Phoenix, Ariz., on 
November 14, 1963, setting forth his 
company’s new policies: 

Tue ROLE OF THE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE FUTURE 

GROWTH OF THE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 

Mr. President, fellow members of the 
NAAD, guests, customers and competitors; 
it’s a pleasure to be here. A long way to 
come, but a nice spot when you arrive. 

We at Alcoa are particularly pleased to 
have this opportunity to talk to you, collec- 
tively, our best customers, on the future of 
the distributors the aluminum industry. 
You can see we chose a pretty broad subject 
and we are here to tell you many things 
today, some of which we hope will please 
you and some of which are likely not to 
please you. We would like this talk to be 
off the record even though I must say, we at 
Alcoa consider my remarks to be good legal 
tender. We are going to discuss the philoso- 
phy of Alcoa with regard to the distributor, 
and some other broad subjects. 

By coincidence, our first distributors were 
appointed the year I came with Alcoa, 1929; 
and it was our desire at that time to have 
the distributor buy in large quantities at 
our base price, bust up the packages, and 
sell in small quantities against our quantity 
extra schedules. That is all, in 1929, we 


ever conceived that the distributor would do. 


In 1929 and until recent years, we were a 
large job shop. We didn’t get very big 
orders; we didn’t make very big ingots, either, 
We didn't do too much in the way of colled 
sheet. We didn't roll sheet very fast, or very 
flat, or with a very good finish. We didn’t 
do very many things that were good as com- 
pared with a well run steel mill, and for a 
good reason, too—it wasn't a volume indus- 
try, and lacking volume there wasn’t a great 
deal of sense in going to the tremendous 
capital expenditures necessary to duplicate 
the speeds, the furnace sizes, the handling 
equipment, etc., that went on in a good 
modern steel mill. But things have changed, 
and they've changed more in the last 6 or 7 
years in the aluminum industry than they 
have since I've been in it. We've really 
grown up. We're taking out the girls. 
We're wearing long pants. And we're rig- 
ging our mills for real production, 
Speaking only to those distributors that 
enjoy, and I hope they enjoy, selling Alcoa 
products, you're going to be called upon to 
really equip yourselves as a metal service cen- 
ter with cut-to-length lines, stretcher level- 
ing equipment, perhaps painting equipment, 
anodizing equipment, and many of the func- 
tions that are now being performed by the 
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producers. We at Alcoa, on the other hand, 
are going to furnish whatever technical as- 
sistance in the form of layouts, suggestions 
as to the necessary equipment, electrical con- 
trols, ete. to help you be a real aluminum 
service center. I predict that in the not too 
distant future you'll be asked to handle 
15,000- to 20,000-pound coils from which you 
will fill your orders. This matter of having 
well equipped aluminum service centers 
throughout the United States is vital for 
every aluminum producer, and we're going 
to have such a system of distribution. We at 
Alcoa much prefer the system we have today, 
with the independent distributor carrying 
the burden, but if the independent distribu- 
tor doesn't see the future in this aluminum 
business and equip himself to a modern, up- 
to-date, hard hitting organization, then we 
will have to have another way and I suspect 
the only other way we have to go is the way 
that has been tfied by some other people. I 
need say no more than that some of the steel 
companiés operate a group of service centers. 
Let me emphasize that we have yet to take 
the first step along this line and we, in the 
present management, have no intention of 
doing this. To the contrary, we're about the 
job of trying to be as helpful to our distrib- 
utors as we can, to make them stronger 80 
that they can do a better job for us and for 
themselves. We appreciate our distributors 
and we thank them deeply for the job they 
have done for us. We hope that our actions, 
while sometimes maybe not quite understood, 
have been in the long pull good for your 
business because it seems to be that when 
your business is good, our business is good. 

Now I wish to address myself to a subject 
that has been cussed and discussed for many 
years—commodity prices. We are completely 
aware of the problems that our commodity 
pricing policies have created for the alumi- 
num distributor. Speaking solely for Alcoa, 
and that is all I can do, we to act to 
correct this situation. First, I think we have 
to define exactly the term ‘commodity 
prices,” particularly as it relates to a dis- 
tributor of aluminum products. 

In the classic sense, a commodity price is 
a lower competitive price for a given com- 
modity which is justified on the valid as- 
sumption that there is a volume market in 
the offing which can only be tapped by the 
commodity price and, that after the es 
a stages, the cost of manufacture a 
eee volume will justify the lower 
commodity price. This is an area which, by 
the very nature of the volume involved. is 
beyond the normal functions of a distribu- 
tor. An outstanding example is our activ- 
ities in can sheet or rigid containers. 

Alcoa will continue to seek marketing out- 
lets which will conform to this concept. Be 

therefore, for further forays in this 
area which, in our opinion, are far removed 
from the normal distributor's business orbit. 


A second area of commodity price involves 
those markets where the particular specifi- 
cations of a product are so special in nature, 
and the volume so relatively large, that we 
consider it a mill requirement rather than 
a distributor's responsibility. In this group 
might be found competitive pressures from 
other materials which dictate a competitive 
pricing policy. However, mill min- 
imum tonnages are kept on a realistically 
large basis, there should be no conflict with 
distributors’ activities. Examples in this 
group might be siding sheet, lamp base 
stock, etc. 

The third and most regrettable area of 
commodity prices is that in which the estab- 
lished price has no relation to anything ex- 
cept competition. Here commodity pricing 
is the reducing of the price on a given prod- 
uct for competitive reasons in a given mar- 
ket without sacrificing revenue for the same 
product in a less competitive market. This 
is the variety of commodity pricing which 
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makes it most dificult for our distributors 
to perform their normal and primary func- 
tion of relieving our mills of small produc- 
tion runs. We propose to try to correct this 
situation so far as Alcoa is concerned. At 
the moment we are making a comprehensive 
study of the possibilities of combining most 
of the commodity prices existent in this area 
into a comprehensive standard aluminum 
sheet schedule, which has as its purpose in- 
creasing Alcoa's participation in this mar- 
ket by making our distributors competitive. 
This schedule will be what we recognize to 
be today's market price for a particular prod- 
uct specification: 1100, 3003, 3050, 5052, etc. 
Our sales policies on these products to dis- 
tributors, once they are established on sched- 
ule, will be the same as they are today on 
products normally handled by distributors. 

Jam sincere when I say that our company 
has always diligently sought to avoid de- 
structive pricing techniques. In line with 
our philosophy and under this new concept, 
we have the same long-range intention. 
However, rather than inch down by one com- 
modity schedule after another, we will, once 
having established a new schedule based 
upon product rather than commodity con- 
sideration, sell the product in all markets at 
this schedule. The moment it becomes ob- 
vious that we are being undersold in any 
market or segment thereof, and we consider 
it to be in the best interests of Alcoa and 
our distributors, our overall schedule of 
prices will be immediately revised to reflect 
this situation, This will not be confined to 
meeting a specific price or a specific product 
in a specific market, but will extend across 
the board, on a properly cost-related basis to 
all gages, types, and specifications sold on 
that standard or aluminum sheet schedule. 

Now, I don’t mean to imply that our sales 
activities will lessen. We will never give up 
our place at the selling front through our 
district, branch, and resident sales offices. 
We will, however, continue to increase the 
size of the item that we will run in our mill. 
Logically this size should be the recovery 
we get from our largest size ingot. We 
integrated producers will continue to seek 
new markets. We'll continue to advertise 
for our benefit and yours. And we will con- 
tinue to work in your behalf, but only if at 
the same time you are working in our behalf 
to equip your plant and your selling organi- 
zation with the most modern metal service 
centers in this country. This is not a one- 
way street, and perhaps many times you feel 
like reversing things and telling us it's not 
a one-way street. We must work together. 
We at Alcoa are trying and will continue our 
efforts to make the qualified metal service 
center of ever-increasing importance in our 
marketing plans. 


Goldwater Responds to Life’s Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in an 
editorial in the November 1, 1963, issue of 
Life magazine a challenge was posed to 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER, as a candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for 
the Presidency, to clarify his views on 
foreign affairs. The Senator prepared 
& statement in response to that editorial 
challenge. This response is the first 
formal foreign policy statement of Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER as an avowed candidate 
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for the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency. 

In view of the interest which all Amer- 
ica has in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs because we all know that a world 
at peace depends in large part on our 
conduct of our foreign policy, I request 
permission that this article appearing in 
Life magazine for January 17, 1964, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOLDWATER RESPONDS TO LIFE’s EDITORIAL: 

“My PROPOSALS FOR A "CAN-WIN' FOREIGN 

Ponicy" 


(By Senator Barry GOLDWATER) 


The United States is the most powerful 
Nation on earth, We are living in a world 
torn by conflict. We are challenged to use 
our power to achieve freedom and peace 
throughout the world. We are failing to 
do it, 

The foreign policy of the United States 
should be the sum of principles and pur- 
poses through which we shape our national 
destiny—a clear statement of our interests, 
a believable expression of the will to main- 
tain these interests and a vision of the sort 
of world in which nations like ours can live. 

Foreign policy should not be confused 
with foreign programs, Programs as such 
stem from policy; they do not form it. To 
debate programs is to beg the issue and avoid 
the confrontation with our national con- 
science which a real foreign policy requires. 

It is not enough simply to say that war 
or peace is the only foreign policy issue. 
Peace has many complex requirements and 
war has many faces which we need to know 
more clearly. But first we need the state- 
ment and the vision. 

The fundamentals of a decent public order 
are based upon a view of man as endowed 
with inherent, intrinsic worth and rights. 
His worth and his rights must be protected 
by the rule of law enforced by an impartial 
judiciary, respect for personal liberty and 
religion, a free press, diffusion of political 
and economic power, and emphasis on free- 
dom of creativity for the individual. Since 
we hold that government derives its just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
a world in which we can live safely by our 
principles must include both opportunity 
for all nations to live in the way prescribed 
by their people’s convictions and the assur- 
ance that our system will enjoy a decent 
respect from other governments. 

In present-day terms, the major objective 


of the U.S. foreign policy should be the re- 


duction of Communist power to a level from 
which it cannot threaten the security of our 
Nation or the peace of the world. This will 
require full mobilization of the free world's 
resolve and its resources to undermine the 
power now held by Communists and to en- 
courage their eviction from positions of 
control, 

This does not mean war. It means the 
alternative to war; a way to win peace—to 
end threats to the Nation—without war. 
Together the advanced free nations hold 
the balance of world power. They greatly 
outproduce the Communist nations, whose 
economies, now deeply in trouble, would 
stagnate without constant infusions of 
Western productivity. 

Psychologically, too, we have the advan- 
tage. Freedom is our century's most inspir- 
ing cry. The Western nations have more 
fredom than man has ever before enjoyed 
and have extended it. Communism demon- 
strably has been freedom's archenemy, But 
we have tended to hide treedom's light under 
a bushel of our own reticence. We must re- 
move the bushel so that the light that is 
there will shine—brilliantly. 
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If we fail to exploit these other instru- 
ments of national power, there eventually 
will come a time when the military instru- 
ment alone will serve and only the alterna- 
tive of war or surrender will be available. 

Our present policy of coexistence has 
failed to alter communism's goal of destroy- 
ing the political and social forms of the non- 

Communist world. It will continue to fail 
because it does not counter the aggressive 
dynamism of Communist expansion. 

The Communists would like to present us 
with the one choice: either give in or face 
nuclear war. But hot war is not an essential 
ingredient of the campaigr toward reducing 
Communist power and evicting Communist 
-powerholders. It is the height of folly to 
equate a can-win policy—the desire to win— 
with a desire for war, just as it is foolish to 
suggest that a no-win policy will produce 
peace. 

There is always a risk of war in a world in 
which possessors of great military power are 
committed to aggression. But war is a risk 
to the Communists as well as to us. 

The Communists are deterred from risking 
war today by our preponderant military- 
technology advantage. That deterrence can 
last only so long as we keep an unflagging 
opposition to the total Communist enter- 
prise. 

Our present deterrent power was built 
almost entirely under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. There has been no significant 
addition to it since, and there are no plans 
for strengthening it. There are, indeed, 
plans to phase it down. 

Easing the arms race will not ease tensions. 
It will enable a growing impunity for reck- 
less Communist tactics. 

We should not fall into the very trap which 
Communist strategy seeks to set for us— 
namely, that every time the free world exerts 
pressure against an exposed Communist sa- 
lient or marginal position, it incurs the risk 
of all-out Communist retaliation. Commu- 
nist leaders have shown themselves cautious 
strategists when it comes to risking the se- 
curity of their heartland by opting for war. 
Thus one of the principal objectives of free 
world strategy should be to exploit those 
situations in which the Communists cannot 
afford to take risks larger than the stakes 
are worth. 

Our weapons programs—the choice of the 
right programs, their coordination with one 
another, and the purposefulness of their 
execution—are, therefore, matters of crucial 
national concern, and their revitalization is a 
matter of grave national necessity. 

Does this approach alone doom any hope 
for the reconciliation of our differences? No. 
That hope is doomed by communism's ob- 
jectives and not by any bellicose disposition 
in the free world. 

The Communists’ undeviating pursuit of a 
Communist world is a fundamental fact of 
world politics here and now. An American 
foreign policy which does not come to grips 
with this fundamental fact is about as mean- 
ingful as a production of Hamlet“ without 
the Danish prince. A thousand foreign 
Plans, programs, and proposals only waste 
our precious resources so long as their au- 
thors refuse to face the fact of Red determi- 
nation. 

The suggestion that Khrushchev is a 
“better” Communist fof our purposes and 
therefore deserves support to prevent a 
“worse” Communist from taking his place is 
a Western-style notion. It couldn't get 
house room in Communist thinking. Com- 
munists think of communism in ideological, 
not personal, terms. 

Western governments are concerned with 
the people's welfare here and now; a free 
electorate does not tolerate the sacrifice 
of the living generation—its own generá- 
tion—for the sake of some utoplan fancy. 
Government which seeks to attain practical 
goals and is responsive to the people—this 
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is the kind of government with which most 
of us are familiar. Communist government 
is not based on these principles. Yet, good- 
naturedly and mistakenly, the democratic 
peoples are prone to credit these virtues to 
governments which spurn democracy and 
brag about it. 

We must deal with what is the case and 
not with what we wish were the case. De- 
monstrably, the Communists themselves 
entertain no idea of real peace with their 
enemies, They consider themselves engaged 


in an epochal movement of history which,. 


by, historical necessity, will end the present 
age and destroy its society to usher in the 
new Socialist age. 

The Communist conflict machine consists 
of many parts, any of these dangerous to 
the United States insofar as it is linked, 
by a community of purpose and world view, 
to a Communist power center capable of 
threatening the United States or other non- 
Communist nations. At present such a 
power center exists in the Soviet Union and 
one may well develop in Communist China. 
Others may develop in time. 

Inner differences between the parts of com- 
munism do not remove the threat of any 
one of them to non-Communist nations so 
long as the overthrow of the present society 
remains their common goal. The antagon- 
ism between the Soviets and Red China is 
not based on any difference in ideas as to 
their enemy (the non-Communist nations, 
particularly the United States) and his as- 
signed fate (destruction of his society). 
Thus we can take no comfort from their 
differences. In fact, the development of two 
Communist power centers could as easily 
double our problems as halve them. 

Present U.S. foreign policy does not cope 
squarely with any of these situations. It is 
a series of unrelated programs, nervous re- 
flexes and unwarranted asumptions, For- 
eign aid is used, at one and the same time, 
to strengthen nations against communism 
and to strengthen nations already dominated 
by Communists. In those latter cases it has 
not weakened Communist power but has, 
instead, eased internal difficulties by making 
up local commodity deficits. 

Our nuclear policies now place more trust 
in our enemies than in our friends. We 
speak of an “interdependént” world and yet 
we deploy our strength so as to isolate our- 
selves. We are building, in short, the illusory 
walls of a new fortress America, in an age 
when such walls may be vaulted with ease. 
And, most alarmingly, our present policy 
has permitted our major alliances to decay. 


As I see it, we have no realistic purpose 


around which policy may be formed and 
through which programs can be sensibly 
directed. 

A determined enemy, faced with this jum- 
bled array, knows that he can nibble away 
at one point and then another without risk. 
He is, in short, given assurances of immu- 
nity as he alternates between hot and cold, 
freeze and thaw. On our side, indecision 
immobilizes us, lack of overriding purpose 
confuses us and reaction—rather than ac- 
tion—restriets us. 

In Latin America, for example, a dollar- 
stitched patchwork quilt of programs is 
being torn to shreds by a unified Commu- 
nist drive to power. We seem to be heading 
toward acceptance of the substance of Com- 
munist rule under the guise of “progres- 
sive” nationalism. In Cuba the issue once 
was communism, but since has become sim- 
ply the number of Soviet troops on the 
island, 

Africa is said to be swept by what some 
call the revolution of rising expectations, 
easily exploitable by the Communists. Firm 
Western leadership could turn this turmoil 
in the direction of rising responsibility. 

Southeast Asla shows the greatest confu- 
sion of p The decision in Laos to 
conclude a worthless truce and accept a coa- 
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lition including Communists laid open that 
country's long boundaries to Communist in- 
filtration. Thailand, once a strong ally, has 
been left exposed, lonely and virtually for- 
gotten. Cambodia, perceiving the meaning 
of our abandonment of Laos, now stands 
ready to hop on the Communits bandwagon. 
Our attempt to make a policy of concessions 
in Laos compatible with a policy of resist- 
ance in Vietnam was hopeless from the be- 
ginning. 

There is nothing in these situations that 
can inspire the rallying together of the non- 
Communist world, that can strengthen its 
will or weapons, or reduce the power of the 
enemy. Instead, on every front there is 
encouragement for further Communist in- 
cursions—and encouragement also for dan- 
gerous miscalculations which could force 
nuclear war. = 

The present U.S. foreign policy does not 
encourage—or in some cases even permit 
the use of free-world power, short of general 
war, to counter Communist strategy, under- 
mine Communit power, or encourage the 
eviction of Communist power holders, 

In the central struggle of our time, the 
power of the United States is crucial, but 
it does not stand alone. 

The broad base of power which can con- 
front, confound, and eventually overcome 
communism is the Atlantic community of 
nations, which collectively possesses the pre- 
ponderant power of the earth and also shares 
@ common cultural heritage. It is the pres- 
ent disarray in the Atlantic alllance which 
today most seriously weakens us and encour- 
ages the expansion of communism. 

Our present foreign policy is conducive to 
this disunity. It has mishandled the deli- 
cate problem of relating a number of high- 
ly civilized and industrialized nations to U.S. 
leadership, It has fumbled the problem of 
sharing our nuclear know-how and weapons 
with our friends. It has, again and again, 
misjudged the requirements and sensitivities 
of our allies and evoked distrust and misun- 
derstanding. Nor has the alliance been 
strengthened by our tendency to undercut 
our allies in the immensely complex process 
of decolonization. 

There is a way out of the dilemma and 
away from the disaster it clearly foreshadows. 
We must rethink the purpose of the alliance, 
and the degree to which we are willing to 
concede to NATO certain prerogatives which 
we now reserve to ourselves. 

As a matter of fact, some of these preroga- 
tives already have been challenged so effec- 
tively by our allies that we now possess only 
their shadow. There is no use telling our- 
selves, for instance, that we still hold a 
nuclear monopoly in the alliance and will 
hold it in the future. Great Britain has such 
power. France is building it. There are no 
technological reasons to prevent others from 
doing the same. 

Our allies may be wrong about a number 
of things, but they are quite right to mis- 
trust our tendency to seek accommodations 
with communism through bilateral negotia- 
tions. France had some reason to look upon 
the test ban treaty as an agreement arrived 
at between the United States and the US.S.R. 
at her expense. 

The answer which frequently is given to 
Justify our current alliance-fracturing drive 
toward a détente with the Soviets is that it 
is dificult to obtain the unanimous consent 
of 15 allies. That begs the question. What 
is it that all 15 allies have unanimously 
agreed upon? They have agreed that they 
must defend one another, through NATO. 
If it is still their mutual defense that they 
are agreed upon and if they still can trust 
one another to come to each other's defense, 
they can also agree—as we can—upon the 
structural changes necessary to enable the 
alliance to cope with the issues of the times. 

The crux of the alliance problem is the 
failure of the Democratic administration 
since 1960 to provide for the full participa- 
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tion of our allies in the planning and deploy- 
ment of the most modern weapons systems, 
including appropriate nuclear weapons. 

In this, the Democratic administration has 
been pursuing the most potentially dis- 
astrous course of isolationism in our history, 
and no responsible Western leader has failed 
to be alarmed by it. The American people 
should be, too. 

All NATO forces stationed in Europe, re- 
gardless of nationality, should be equipped 
with and trained in the use of nuclear weap- 
ons, particularly of the so-called battlefield 
or tactical variety. So long as Europeans 
feel that the United States can veto the de- 
fense of their homes by the most modern 
weapons, they will have reason to view the 
NATO alliance half in hope and half in fear. 

The question of nuclear sharing revolves, 
actually, on a question of trust. Do we, in 
nuclear matters, trust the Soviets more than 
we trust our allies? 

I have suggested that the supreme com- 
mander in Europe be given authority over 
the tactical nuclear weapons appropriate 
to NATO's defenses. The best authorization 
ultimately must be worked out with NATO 
itself. Iam convinced that it can be, 

The Atlantic alliance could change the 
course of world affairs. Agreement on de- 
fense matters should be just a beginning. 

The highly developed nations of the At- 
lantic Community are perfectly capable of 
working out common trade and political poli- 
cies which could bring down the power of 
communism without war. 

Other alliances, such as those of CENTO 
and SEATO, could be revived to join in 
pressures against communism in the Middle 
and Far East. Where are they today? Un- 
der the Democratic administration they have 
been barely remembered, much less encour- 
aged and strengthened. 

Common trade and political policies also 
could provide non-Communist answers to the 
developmental problems of Latin America, 
Asia, and Africa. No single nation has the 
resources to underpin these developments. 
Present programs, scattered and purposeless, 
only provide easily squandered money. 
Really needed are technological, administra- 
tive, and educational investments by the en- 
tire Atlantic community, lest it forever be 
the fate of the underdeveloped nations to 
build appetites without planting sustenance 
for decent entry into a world of advanced 
technologies. 

Economic warfare against the problem- 
ridden Communist countries, waged from a 
Legs of Atlantic purpose, would be one means 

Communist power without 
ee warfare. Yet the trade policies of 
the Western nations—particlarly those of the 
United States, whose leadership is required 
to turn the tide—are supporting rather than 
eroding Communist power. Instead of being 
the arsenal of democracy, the West is be- 
toming the warehouse of communism—en- 
abling Communists to make up for economic 
shortfalls which otherwise would weaken 
their power an very probably destroy it 
eventually. 

The policy of relaxing tensions by con- 
cillatory exchanges was tried with Hitler. As 
a result of “business as usual,” Hitler man- 
aged to plug th holes of the German econ- 
omy and to fight the war in much better eco- 
nomic shape than he would have been in had 
the Western democracies embargoed trade 
with Germany. 

Our current policies in this regard are 
almost perfect examples of everything we 
should not be doing. The wheat sale, on 
Soviet terms, is a case in point. 

Does economic pressure to undermine 
Communist power mean that they would be 
driven to hot war? Hardly. Countries eco- 
nomically strapped and agriculturally sapped 
are ill-equipped to fight wars. 

Psychological warfare, another tool of 
power short of shooting, must have purpose 
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and direction as well. Bland is the toughest 
word that comes to mind for our present 
performance in this area. 

We have now officially disavowed the at- 
tempts of others to change the status quo. 
We have abandoned even a discussion of it, 
and we also have dropped our opposition to 
some Communist regimes or their claims 
to legitimate control. Once our tendency to 
accept the status quo has carried us to the 
point of endorsing the entire Communist 
empire as a legitimate regime whose inter- 
ests we are committed to respect, it stands 
to reason that we can no longer mobilize any 
psychological resistance to communism. 

The United States should publicly and re- 
peatedly proclaim its confident expectation 
that congenital troublemakers such as the 
Communists will not forever be tolerated to 
control civilized nations. Psychological war- 
fare should drive home always this point. 
Communists are alien rulers even in their 
own countries. Blame for international 
crises should be placed squarely where it 
belongs, on the Communist leadership. 
When songs of freedom are sung, let them be 
sung about those who cherish freedom and 
let the anger of those songs be directed 
against those who in the world today deny 
freedom—the Communists. 

In the Cuba blockade, we briefly experi- 
enced the psychological advantages that 
accrue to firm action —just as we had earlier 
in President Truman's actions in Greece and 
Korea, and in President Eisenhower's actions 
in Lebanon and in the China Straits. All too 
quickly in Cuba, however, we abandoned a 
strong course which even today, could be 
effective. We went back to the morale- 
enfeebling course of hat-in-hand diplomacy. 

The first barbed wire of the Berlin wall 
offered an opportunity for decisive action, 
too. We could have, justifiably and secure- 
ly, dismantled the crude barriers at the 
checkpoints. As it is, we have dangerously 
deferred decision and meekly stood by while 
communism called the shots, 

We should, and morally can, seek to dis- 
credit both the Communist ideology and the 
Communist leadership in the eyes of their 
subjects, and try to drive wedges between 
them. 

In countries not yet ruled by Commu- 
nists we should engage in a systematic in- 
tellectual and organizational counterattack 
against the Communists, with the aim of de- 
nying them every position of influence. 

We should revive the international dis- 
cussion of issues damaging to the Commu- 
nists—as, for instance, the Hungarian 
bloodletting. 

No discussion of internal affairs in- West- 
ern nations—South Africa, as an example— 
should be permitted without raising the 
issues of Communist oppression in Russia, 
China, Poland, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
North Korea, North Vietnam, Cuba, Outer 
Mongolia, Tibet—everywhere and anywhere 
it exists. There never should be discussion 
of Communist claims without discussion of 
freedom's counterclaims, which are designed 
to lift tyranny from suffering peoples. 

Neutralism—an attitude of indifference in 
this struggle between communism and free 
societies—is repugnant to freedom. Free 
men should not support it. Communism, 
as an aggressive force, will ultimately not 
permit it. Rare cases of genuine neutrality, 
self-defended, such as that of Switzerland, 
are not the same as neutralism, or the at- 
tempt to play one side against the other. 

Political power, which the West possesses 
so abundantly, should be wielded forth- 
rightly to dissuade any non-Communist or 
nonalined nation from supporting commu- 
nism in foreign policy. As in most areas of 
human relationships, the wisest and most 
honorable rule of conduct is to reward one’s 
friends and to punish one's enemies. The 
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Democratic administration, heartlessly and 
imprudently, stands this rule on its head. 

International negotiations, to be sure, are 
a prime arena for political power. Com- 
munists negotiate only for their own prac- 
tical and ideological purposes and never to 
achieve peace or genuine harmony, To ne- 
gotiate with the Communists without a 
policy that recognizes these facts is always 
to give and never to gain. 

There is an unfortunate tendency these 
days to use the United Nations as an excuse 
for not driving hard bargains with the Com- 
munists. Such difficulties as we have with 
the Communists, it is often said, can be 
ironed out in the U.N. This is not true and 
the history of the U.N. has proved it abun- 
dantly and clearly. 

The U.N. ig a discussion forum. Attempts 
to make more of it at this Juncture actually 
weaken whatever good purposes it can serve. 
More to the point, the U.N. is a forum far 
different from the one we envisioned and 
voted for in 1945. Its debates are now de- 
voted almost exclusively to declamations of 
anticolonialism. Its members are free from 
even the responsibility to pay their dues. 
Its charter commitments against internal 
interference have been critically violated in, 
for instance, the Congo. Its notion of vot- 
ing by sovereign nations was falsified at the 
outset by the allocation of separate votes 
to political subdivisions of the U.S.S.R. 

We should realize in determining our po- 
sition toward the U.N. that it cannot, as 
such, bring peace. Its Communist member- 
ship prohibits that. The problem of peace 
with which it might some day be able to 
deal will be its reasonable province only 
after its membership is composed of nations 
genuinely interested in mutual respect and 
toleration. 

In terms of forging peace, I view the NATO 
alliance—the Atlantic community—as a far 
more practical tool than the U.N. 

The U.N. in the presence of aggressive 
Communism is, at best, a secondary instru- 
ment of international accord. It is useful 
to the West now for a special reason: it 
provides a forum in which to discuss Com- 
munist violations of the charter. If we 
will not so use it, its usefulness should be 
questioned in our Congress, where the most 
responsible decision regarding our member- 
ship can be made. 

It is avoidance of responsibility and lack 
of purpose, not a lack of programs, that most 
gravely afflict our foreign policy today. The 
defects will not be cured by proposing more 
and more programs, 

Our foreign economic aid program, for 
example, is an of many programs. 
What is its purpose? Careful study reveals 
no guiding doctrine for it. But an adminis- 
tration unable to keep together the most 
reasonable alliance in history—that of the 
Atlantic community—could scarcely be ex- 
pected to provide purposeful direction. It 
obviously has none. Catch-as-catch-can 
may be an appropriate approach toward poli- 
tics. It is not adequate for world politics. 

The most effective approach to foreign 
policy now is to propose a purpose—a policy, 
if you will—not simply to propose new pro- 
grams. Most Americans must sense this. 
Our allies surely do. 

The programs evolving from an effective 
policy must be tailored to fit opportunity. 
Lacking purpose, they will, as now, just be 
knee-jerk reactions to Communist hammer 
taps. 

One last word—about the style of our 
foreign policy. No nation can endure with- 
out self-respect. We need, as vitally as daily 
bread, the return of honor and dignity to our 
national conduct. We must end the trifling 
disregard with which our citizens have been 
treated in various parts of the world. Our 
Government must and act with 
the distinction befitting one of history's 
great nations. 
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I have tried to propose here a standard 
which freemen can share and to which they 
can repair. The achievement of peace by 
the reduction of Communist power without 
all-out war should head the list of prior- 
ties. Only within the framework of this 
purpose can intelligent attention be given 
to the problems of grinding poverty, ignor- 
ance and disease. 

The hope that freedom and communism 
can live peaceably, side by side, is a vain 
hope, for it takes two to live at peace. The 
Communists will not—and cannot—live at 
peace, hog tied as they are by their own 
militant ideology. Thus, merely to echo the 
Communist slogan of peaceful coexistence 
is simply to fall in with Communist prop- 
aganda. Most certainly, to accept the divi- 
sion of the world between free and slave 
does not measure up to worthy and sensible 
purpose in foreign policy. 

Ending the Communist power to distort 
human life and disrupt world peace is the 
vision of victory that has the power to in- 
spire and the inspration to win, It is the 
victory that would snuff the fuse of war and 

on, liberate peoples and assure or- 
dered fulfillment of reasonable hopes every- 
where. 


Memorial Services in Tribute to John F. 
Kennedy, the Jewish Center of High- 
bridge, Bronx, New York, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission, I wish to insert in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a very 
splendid eulogy to our beloved late Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy, which was de- 
livered by Attorney Louis L. Schwartz at 
the memorial services at the Jewish Cen- 
ter of Highbridge, 1178 Nelson Avenue, 
Bronx, New York, N.Y., on Monday, No- 
vember 25, 1963. Mr. Schwartz, a long- 
time friend of mine, is the very able 
president of the Jewish Center of High- 
bridge, in my congressional district. 
Rabbi Nathan Taragin, also a very dear 
friend, is spiritual leader of the center 
and, in addition, is chaplain of the Leba- 
non and Morrisania City Hospitals. I 
am pleased to include the eulogy which 
follows: 

MEMORIAL SERVICES IN TRIBUTE TO JOHN 
FITZGERALD KENNEDY, MONDAY, NOVEMBER, 
25, 1963 

(By Louis L. Schwartz, Esq.) 

One hundred years ago, our Nation was 
torn asunder by ideological differences which 
were then being tested on the field of battle; 
hundreds of thousands were engaged to de- 
termine whether this Nation under God will 
survive. 

It finally culminated In eventual success 
after a titanic struggle for the rebirth of a 
new Nation, dedicated to the proposition, 
among other things, that.all men are created 
equal. 

But as the Nation celebrated its rebirth of 
freedom and began its task of rebinding its 
wounds, an assassin’s bullet cut down its 
leader, raising passions to new heights and 
making the task more difficult. 

But the dead past buried its dead; the 
Nation's wounds were healed, and -progress 
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and prosperity rose our Nation to the greatest 
in world leadership. 

As our Nation was torn asunder by two 
different ideologies over a century ago, 50 we 
find the entire world, at this time, gripped 
in violent passions of two schools of political 
and economic beliefs. 

Into this world was thrust John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, 35th President of the United 
States; young (he was but 43 years of age 
when inaugurated), full of vigor, highly edu- 
cated and from a family of great wealth, he 
soon met the challenge; he overcame the 
handicap that sometimes come to persons 
of extreme wealth and immediately sought 
to improve the lot of oppressed and econom- 
icaliy deprived peoples all over the world. 
He inaugurated a worldwide system of self- 
help by sending thousands of our young peo- 
ple all over the four corners of the world as 
a Peace Corps army to train natives of eco- 
nomically backward countries to develop 
themselves and raise their standards of liv- 
ing, production, education, and sanitation. 

On the domestic front, we will remember 
him well for his struggle to bring adequate 
medical care to all our elderly citizens in a 
broad program of social medical insurance. 

We will always remember him for being one 
of the greatest champions of civil liberties, 
equality of opportunity in Jobs, homes, edu- 
cation, and public places, for peoples of all 
faiths, national origin or color. 

Himself the first President of the United 
States of a minority religious belief, he was 
soon put to the test of meeting issues in 
which his own religious followers differed 
from the construction of our constitutional 


separation of church and state, and he 


showed his greatness by adhering to the ac- 
cepted principles of law enunciated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States as being 
the last word on the subject. 

In the great crisis of the internal affairs 
of the Vietnam Government, he was foremost 
in demanding that as a condition for further 
financial support from our Government, re- 
ligious liberty be restored to the peoples of 
that unfortunateecountry. 

For many months, he watched, in silence, 
the reports of the vast fleet of Russian ships 
entering Cuba, just 40 miles south of the 
Florida peninsula, for the so-called purpose 
of bringing In supplies to build a new sea- 
port in Cuba, When the final acts of instal- 
lations were completed and discovered to be 
the construction of missile bases to launch 
atomic weapons at the United States and the 
Panama Canal, he stood up to Khrushchev 
with the solemn warning that either these 


bases be dismantled and removed, or else 


face the fierce consequences of meeting the 
might of American power. 

That he was solely devoted to bring peace 
to this troubled world is strongly borne out 
by the record; he knew war—its bitterness 
and co! ences—for he, himself, was in 
the midst of it (almost at the cost of his own 
life). 

At his inaugural he said: 

“Let the word go forth from this time and 
place to friend and foe alike, that the torch 
has been passed to a new generation of 
Americans—born in this century, tempered 
by war, disciplined by a hard and bitter 
peace, proud of our ancient heritag@—and 
unwilling to witness or permit the slow un- 
doing of those human rights to which this 
Nation has always been committed, and to 
which we are committed today at home and 
around the world.” 

He had put full meaning into these words 
by looking for every ayenue open, and to 
explore every opportunity in the cause of 
peace. In his crusade for peace he entered 
into negotiations that led to the eventual 
agreement banning nuclear explosions in the 
atmosphere, and the construction of a direct 
line of communications between the White 
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House and the Kremlin to prevent an acci- 
dental war. * 

The test ban treaty was Mr. Kennedy's 
monumental achievement on the long road 
ahead of us toward peace and disarmament. 

While it is a beacon in a stormy seat, his 
untimely passing ended his efforts to fur- 
ther calm the angry waters of discontent still 
manifest in the world today. The light of 
reason all over the world was extinguished 
by the sudden snap of a trigger, but search 
for everlasting peace must never end. 

He was cut down in the prime of his life 
and far from giving us the greatest in him; 
he had known personal losses and tragedy— 
the loss of his brother in the service of our 
country—the serious illness of his father, and 
the recent loss of a newly born son; yet with 
all his personal sorrows, he kept those to 
himself and never let them interfere with 
the affairs of state; truly the mark of a 
great man, one of strength and character; 
he maintained his winning smile and his 
affability all during his personal trials and 
tribulations. 

Now, we have met in the hour of our great 
loss and affliction, first to pay homage of love 
to the memory of our great leader and sec- 
ondly to seek peace within our own souls; 
to see if we can find the solutions to the 
problems which bore so heavily on the 
shoulders of John F. Kennedy. 

His words, uttered at his inaugural still 
resounds in the minds and memory of all of 
who witnessed the event on television: 

“In the long history of the world only a 
few generations have been granted the role 
of defending freedom in its hour of maxi- 
mum danger. I do not shrink from this re- 
sponsibility; I welcome it. I do not believe 
that any of us would exchange places with 
any other people or any other generation. 
The energy, the faith, the devotion which 
we bring to this endeavor will light our 
country and all who serve it, and the glow 
from that fire can truly light the world. 
* * Ask not what your country can do 
for you, ask what you can do for your 
country.” 

We, therefore, the Jewish Center of High- 
bridge, in mourning the tragic loss of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, 35th President of the 
United States of America, assembled in pub- 
lic worship now pledge ourselves, in his honor 
and blessed memory, to carry his ideals on a 
new sense of purpose to the American peo- 
ple; to remove the shackles of hatred and 
violence that has poisoned the minds and 
hearts of some of our people; that the birth 
of freedom, gained 100 years ago on the fleld 
of battle shall inure to all of our peoples, 
of all faiths, national origin, cultures, and 
color, and that all men shall walk with 
their heads erect in the image of God. 


Yeshivah Toreh V’Emunah in East Bronx 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the most significant challenges facing 
our Nation today is that of educating 
our children that they may be equipped 
not only to build the future, but also to 
live up to their great heritage. Although 
we have made long strides in improving 
educational opportunities, we dare not 
forget the underprivileged children who, 
whether because of unfortunate home 
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situations or inaccessibility of adequate 
school facilities, are unable to enjoy the 
advantages to which they are entitled. 

In this context we should remain 
mindful of the important contribution 
made by numerous private institutions, 
of teachers and sponsors who give so 
greatly of themselves to schoolchildren. 
These are men and women who are com- 
mitted to the idea that imparting the 
wisdom and learning of Western civiliza- 
tion is a most vital task. 

I should like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a school in New York 
that exemplifies this kind of dedication. 
The Yeshivah Torah VEmunah is staffed 
with devoted teachers who value the wel- 
fare of their 400 pupils highly. Situated 
in the East Bronx of New York City, this 
Yeshivah is attended by many refugees 
from Cuba; Bolivia, Hungary, Poland, 
Czechslovakia, and Israel, by children of 
poor and comfortable homes alike. A 
full-day nursery and kindergarten is 
maintained so that the widowed or di- 
vorced mothers of these children may 
work to support themselves. 

As this school is attempting to mect 
the all too familiar problem of over- 
crowding by construction a new build- 
ing, I have asked the Office of Education 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to consider assistance under 
the National Defense Education Act. It 
is hoped that a loan can be considered to 
aid in equipping the laboratory projected 
for this new building, to make available 
to the students at this fine institution 
the equipment necessary to meet 20th 
century educational needs and chal- 


lenges. 


The Writing on the Wall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, a sig- 
nificant editorial appeared in the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times of January .10, which 
reports on the stepped-up program of 
overall religious persecution in the Soviet 
Union. It once again serves a warning 
that we must continue to bear in mind 
when dealing with the Communists that 
religious and moral convictions will not 
persuade them to peaceful ways. 

The editorial follows: 8 

MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN 

On December 22, 1963, we called attention 
on this page to the discrimination waged 
against those of the Jewish faith in Russia. 
Now Russia is waging an all-out campaign 
against all religions. 

The latest report of the Institute for the 
Study of the U.S.S.R., an organization de- 
voted to the close study of all aspects of Rus- 
sian life, notes that despite 46 years of athe- 
istic propaganda and administrative control 
measures aimed at abolishing religion in Rus- 
sia, there is now a heavy ground swell of re- 
ligious conviction throughout the whole 
Soviet population. 

Russian leaders, disturbed at this trend; 
have launched a strong effort to throttle all 
evidence of religious leanings. 
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The Russian press has admitted that the 
closing of churches and synagogues has not 
been effective in combating the urge of man 
to acknowledge his Creator. In Moscow, in 
1962, voluntary contributions to Moscow 
churches and synagogues exceeded 6,600,000 
rubles. 

Realizing that the destruction of a house of 
worship does not damage the edifice within 
a believer's heart, the Soviet officials are now 
attacking all forms of religion with a 
stepped-up program of scientific propa- 
ganda—atheism. But even in this area the 
Soviets are having trouble. Those who wood- 
enly read these scientific pamphlets at meet- 
ings are vulnerable to the intellects of their 
listeners and there are reports in the Russian 
press of the purveyors of atheism on the lower 
level being converted to antiatheism by their 
scornful listeners. 

The men who represent Russia in its deal- 
ings with the West are those who strive end- 
lessly to create a godless world. They do not 
subscribe to any of the tenets held by men 
of religion, no matter what religion it might 
be. 


It may very well be possible that the ten- 
sions that now rack the world can be eased, 
that alliances to forward world can be 
arrived at, but it should be remembered that 
it is better to come to conferences aimed at 
achieving these worthy causes armed not only 
with the strengths of religious conviction but 
also those of nuclear superiority. 


Thy Kingdom Come 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a timely 
sermon by a brilliant young pastor of 
Mount Vernon, N. V., entitled “Thy King- 
dom Come.” 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tuy KINGDOM COME 
(By Rev. Harald Bredesen, pastor First Re- 

formed Church, Mount Vernon, N.Y.) 

Last month we celebrated Christ's first 
coming into our world. One thousand, nine 
hundred and sixty-three years after that first 
Christmas we still commemorate it in the 
most joyous of festivities. But the Bible 
tells us that a much bigger Christmas is on 
the way. To those who wait for it Christ's 
second coming will be far more thrilling than 
His first. 

When his followers heard that Richard the 
Lion Hearted had landed on the t of 
England in disguise, they were thri but 
in the moment that he assumed the reigns 
of power, they rejoiced beyond measure. 

Over 1,900 years ago a Prince landed on 
the shores of this planet. There was little 
to indicate in the circumstances of His birth, 
or in His manner of life that He was a king. 
So complete was the that only the 
meek and lowly of heart penetrated it. 

This Prince is returning, but not in dis- 
guise. All the tribes of the earth shall see 
Him coming in the clouds of heaven with 
power and great glory" (Matthew 24: 31). 
“For as the lightening cometh out of the 
east and shineth even unto the west; so 
shall also the coming of the Son of Man be” 
(Matthew 24: 27). 
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The difference between Christ's first com- 
ing and His second is the difference between 
the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Washington's acceptance of Corn- 
wallis’ surrneder. It is the difference be- 
tween D-day and V-day. To bring it still 
closer, it is the difference between the anxious 
moment of the astronaut's blastoff and his 
triumphal progress up Pennsylvania Avenue. 

In view of the relative importance of 
Christ's two comings, it is not strange that 
the preponderance. of ancient Jewish 
prophecy was devoted to the second. It was 
on this, His coming in glory and His tri- 
umphant assumption of power that ancient 
Jews loved to dwell. 

So complete was their preoccupation with 
the glory of His second advent, they were 
unprepared for the stigma of His first. “He 
came unto His own and His own received 
Him not.” (John 1:11). It was not that 
there were no prophecies concerning the 
lowliness of His first advent. There were— 
plenty of them. His contemporaries were 
just not aware of them. 

Today we are making the opposite mistake. 
No Christian can be ignorant of His first 
advent; but concerning His second, the av- 
erage church member is quite oblivious. 
We, however, do not have as good an excuse 
for our ignorance as the ancient Jew. Our 
Saviour had more to say concerning His sec- 
ond advent and the kingdom He would es- 
tablish than on any other subject. His con- 
stant refrain was, “Watch therefore: for ye 
know not what hour your Lord doth come.” 
(Matthew 24: 42). 

In His farewell discourse to His disciples 
the night before His crucifixion He com- 
forts them: “I will come again.” (John 14: 
3). Even at His trial he informs the high 
priest, Le shall see the Son of Man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming in 
the clouds of glory.“ (Matthew 26: 64). 


To be a Christian is to believe in Christ. 

To believe in Christ is to believe what He 
says. 

Christ says He is coming back. I believe 
Him. - 


But can we take these words literally? We 
can. There are many things in the Bible we 
cannot, but the prophecies of Christ’s return 
will be literally fulfilled. We know this, be- 
cause the predictions of His first advent 
were literally fulfilled. 

Let's look at them. 

Isaiah foretold that He would be born of a 
Virgin; Micah, that He would be born in 
Bethlehem; Hosea, that He would be taken 
to Egypt for safety; David, that He would 
be betrayed by a friend; Zechariah, that He 
would be sold for thirty pieces of silver, and 
His disciples would forsake him. Isaiah 
foretold his unjust trial and death as a sacri- 
fice for the sins of the world. David pre- 
dicted that His hands and His feet would be 
pierced, but that not a bone should be 
broken; that they would give Him gall and 
vinegar to drink and cast lots for His robe. 

Since all the prophecies of His first coming 
were literally fulfilled, why shouldn't we 
take literally the prophecies concerning His 
second, For example, this one spoken to His 
disciples right after His ascension. Let's 
read the account. “And when He had spoken 
these things, while they beheld, He was 
taken up and a cloud received Him out of 
their sight. And while they looked stead- 
fastly toward heaven as He went up, behold, 
two men stood by them in white apparel. 
Which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye here gazing up into heaven? This 
same Jesus, which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him go.” (Acts 1: 9-11). 

He shall come as they saw Him go. His 
ascent was visible, physical, personal, and 
sudden. His descent will be visible, physt- 
eal, personal, and sudden. Not only will it 
be sudden, it is imminent. In the third 
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verse of Matthew 24, Jesus’ disciples asked 
Him. “Tell us what shall these things be, 
and what shall be the sign.of His coming?” 
The rest of the chapter, 48 verses, comprises 
Jesus’ answer. In them He enumerates a 
long Ust of things that are to occur before 
His return, and then He says. When ye shall 
see all these things, know that it is near, 
even at the doors“ (Matthew 24: 33). Since 
today we are seeing all these things” His 
return must be near. Let us look-at some of 
“these things” now. 

In the seventh verse of this chapter, Jesus 
says, that in the period just before His re- 
turn, “nation will rise against nation.” Note 
the vertical thrust here. It is not “turn 
against” or merely “fight against“ but “rise 
against.” 

In our time we have seen three vast co- 
lonial empires, England, France, and Holland 
liquidated. In recent years we have seen 
India, a whole subcontinent, freed by the 
stroke of a pen. Overnight, we have seen 
almost all of Africa, a whole continent, gain 
its sovereignty. What precipitated all this? 
Uprisings, and the threat of uprisings on an 
unprecedented scale. Though behind the 
Tron Curtain the Hungarian, East German, 
Tibetan, and Mohammedan-Chinese upris- 
ings were brutally suppressed, we continue 
to hear reports of other uprisings in Russia 
and in Red China. This is the day beyond 
all other days when “nation is rising against 
nation.” 

In St. Luke's parallel discourse (Luke 21: 
24) Jesus says that the Jews “will be led away 
captive into all nations, and Jerusalem will 
be trodden under foot until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled.” Today for the first 
time in 2,000 years, one-half of Jerusalem is 
no longer “trodden down of the Gentiles.” 
The liberation of the other half could occur 
just as suddenly. “The time of the Gentiles” 
is running out. God is keeping His oftre- 
peated promise to His people. “I will gather 
you out of all the countries and will bring 
you into your own land“ (Ezekiel 36: 24). 
“And I will make of you one nation" (Ezekiel 
7: 22). 

Even the mode of transportation which the 
returning Jews would use was foreseen in 
prophecy. Isaiah describing their homeward 
trek says that they would fly as a cloud and 
as the dove. 

In verse 14, Jesus tells us. “And this Gos- 
pel of the kingdom shall be preached in all 
the world, unto all nations, and then shall 
the end come.“ By means of shortwave 
radio, is there any nation in the world to 
which the gospel is not being carried today? 
In verse 15, Jesus refers us to the prophet 
Daniel. He had much to say concerning the 
crucial times in which we live. In Daniel 
12: 4 the angel Michael instructs the 
prophet. “But thou Daniel shut up the 
words and seal the book even to the time of 
the end. Many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall be increased.” 

At the time of the end many shall run to 
and fro.” Last week, commenting on that 
verse to a friend of mine, Chet Huntley, 
spoke of the billions of miles air travelers are 
chalking up each year. Fifty years ago the 
average man once he had settled in a com- 
munity stayed put all the days of his life. 
Today every American changes his residence 
an average of every 5 years. Our automobile 
manufacturers gloating over ever higher pro- 
duction records will tell that Americans are 
running to and fro. So will the leaders of 
our billion dollar mobile home industry. We 
are a nation on wheels, the better to run to 
and fro. And speaking of wheels, how do 
you like this description by the prophet Na- 
hum, of a modern traffic jam. “The chariots 
shall be with flaming torches in the day of 
his preparation. The chariots shall rage in 
the streets. They shall jostle one against 
another in the broad ways.” (Can't you just 
see the dented fenders and the cursing tax! 
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drivers.) “They shall seem like torches, they 
shall run like the lightnings.” 

Daniel also tells us that at the time of the 
end knowledge shall be increased. Com- 
menting on this statement Chet Huntley 
had this to say. Thomas Jefferson and 
Madison (he might also have included Ben- 
jamin Franklin) were in command of most 
of the available knowledge of their time, but 
there is certainly no man alive who can 
come anywhere near that claim today.” 

The reason is, of course, that knowledge is 
increasing at a cumulative rate the frontiers 
of knowledge are advancing so fast, that scl- 
entific textbooks are passé even before the 
print is dry. It has been estimated that in 
our day there are more scientific break- 
throughs in the course of an hour than in 
all human history down to the invention of 
the steam engine. 

This is the age of scientific breakthroughs; 
and Jesus tells us “iniquity shall abound.” 
Ask J. Edgar Hoover about this one. Ask 
Sorokin, Harvard's great sociologist. They 
will cite facts and figures which indicate that 
our moral regress is at least as spectacular as 
our scientific progress. 

The ethical fabric in society is disintegrat- 
ing. The reason Look magazine can say, 
“We are ripening toward a new moral code“ 
is, that we have all but abandoned the old. 
Yes, iniquity abounds and at a cumulative 
rute. Nevertheless, the moral and spiritual 
picture is not entirely a dark one. Billy 
Graham and a great many others note signs 
of a tremendous spiritual resurgence. In its 
desperation over its inability to cope with 
the situation, the Christian Church is re- 
discovering the Holy Spirit. His power and 
gifts are being manifested in ever increas- 
ing measure in some of our oldest denomi- 
nations; and this too, is the fulfillment of 
prophecy. 

I call to your attention to a statement of 
Harvard's Dr. Ernest Wright in his book 
“The Rule of God.“ He says that just be- 
fore the return of Christ the gifts of the 
Spirit will be manifested in unprecedented 
measure. In that day both leaders and peo- 
ple will be Spirit-filled and Spirit-empowered 
on a scale hitherto unknown.” 

Speaking on the same subject, Princeton's 
Seminary’s president, Dr. McCord has this 
to say. “It is because our institutions are 
at stake that this must become the age of 
the Spirit; of God active in the world, shak- 
ing and shattering all of our forms and 
structures, and bring forth responses con- 
sonant with the gospel and the world's 
need. We who have stified the Spirit of 
God now see it blazing up in other groups 
in judgment upon us; for God's Spirit re- 
fuses to be stifled, even by the church. No. 
Especially by the church. For judgment be- 
gins in the house of the Lord.” 

Let me call your attention to one more 
sign, described by Christ in the 15th verse. 
“When ye therefore shall see the abomina- 
tion of desolation, spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet, stand in the holy place * * * flee 
into the mountains.” Going back to the 
Book of Daniel (Daniel 9: 27) and (Daniel 
11: 36-38), we find that Christ is referring 
to a sacrilege committed by the antichrist 
whose sway shall precede the ushering in of 
His own kingdom. f 

There is remarkable unanimity among 
Protestant and Catholic scholars as to 
the manner in which the antichrist will 
come to power. Lt. Gen. William K. Har- 
rison, senior truce delegate to Panmun- 
jom, later commander in chief of the Carib- 
bean command, has an article in the March 
4, 1957, issue of Christianity Today. In it 
he makes some interesting predictions re- 
garding the coming of the antichrist. It 
seems clear that man can no longer think 
of himself as the master of his own destiny. 
Some naive or ambitious men may so con- 
sider themselves; but the mass of men be- 
lieve themselves helpless in the midst of 
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forces they are powerless to control. When 
such helpessness becomes apparent in man, 
they will discover the need for someone to 
save them from themselves. They must 
turn to someone, either to God or to some 
human leader. They reject God, therefore, 
they will welcome a man, putting security 
above freedom.” 


RISE OF THE TYRANT ` 


The process of nations combining and sur- 
rendering their sovereignty to such a dic- 
tator seems most likely to occur first among 
countries which have highly industrialized 
civilization, which have a common great 
fear, and which, by combination of strength 
and unity, think they have a reasonable 
chance to resist or overcome that which 
causes their fear. These conditions are 
found today among the nations of western 
and southern Europe and in Turkey, which 
must live in close proximity to the great 
threat imposed by the materialistic power 
of the Soviet Union with its allies and sat- 
telites. The shape of such a developing 
embryo of anti-Soviet federation under a 
single ruler is already in evidence among 
those countries. The hope in the hearts of 
men who bow to the great dictator will be 
“peace,” 

These developments appear to me to have 
a noticeable similarity to Biblical prophecies 
concerning the end of the age and the sec- 
ond coming of Christ. There have been 
many, and there still are many, who have 
taken all references to a coming superman, 
or the antichrist, as being of spiritual and 
not actual interpretation. But there is de- 
veloping before our eyes a philosophy that 
can lay the ground work for just such a 
development. The one-world concept, the 
United Nations, the frantic desire for any 
collective organization or arrangement to 
prevent war—all could result in men sur- 
rendering their freedoms, even their na- 
tional integrity to a brilliant and able leader 
who seems to offer peace and prosperity to 
& disrupted world. 

Bishop Fulton Sheen holds precisely the 
same views, in an article which I discovered 
in an old Time magazine. 

The Bible says that the antichrist will 
hold complete military, economic, and spirit- 
ual sway over the entire world. “Who shall 
make war against him?" it asks. The an- 
swer is, no one—that is no human being, 
for all instruments of war are in his hands. 
As to his economic control the Word says 
(Revelation 13: 16): “And He shall cause all, 
both high and great, rich and poor, free 
and bond, to receive a mark in the right 


‘hand or in their forehead, that no man 


might buy or sell save he that hath the mark 
and number of his name.” 

As to His spiritual sway it says, He will 
cause the earth and them which dwell there- 
in to worship Him.” Such absolute control 
doesn't come about overnight. There has 
to be some preparation for it; but the al- 
most universal trend toward centralization 
of government; the control] of private busi- 
ness on A local as well as international scale 
by big government; the increasing tendency 
of the peoples of the world to surrender their 
national sovereignty to supranational au- 
thority, are setting the stage on which the 
antichrist may soon appear. As General 
Harrison says, “We cannot help feeling that 
we are in a dimly lighted theater watching 
the setting of the stage for the play that 
will shortly begin.” 

As Christ concluded His discourse: 

“Watch therefore: for ye know not what 
hour your Lord doth come. But know this, 
that if the goodman of the house had known 
in what watch the thief would come, he 
would have watched, and would not have 
suffered his house to be broken up. There- 
fore be ye also ready; for in such an hour 
as ye think not the Son of Man cometh. 
Who then is a faithful servant, whom his 
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lord hath made ruler over his household, to. 
give them meat in due season? Blessed 
is that servant, whom his lord when he 
cometh shall find so doing. Verily I say 
unto you, That he shall make him ruler 
over all his goods. But and if that evil 
servant shall say in his heart, My lord 
delayeth his coming; and shall begin to 
smite his fellow-servants, and to eat and 
drink with the drunken; The lord of that 
servant shall come in a day when he looketh 
not for him, and in an hour that he is not 
aware of; and shall cut him asunder, and 
appoint him his portion with the hypo- 
crites: there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth” (Matthew 24: 42-51). 


The Late Reverend Thomas Tierney 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to announce the passing of the 
Reverend Thomas J. Tierney, pastor of 
St. Joseph's and St. Richard’s Churches 
in the Roxbury section of Boston, Mass. 
Father Tierney died suddenly this past 
Saturday at St. Joseph's rectory. Often 
referred to as the priest-fireman, Father 
Tierney has been acclaimed for his pa- 
triotism and humanitarianism. He had 
Served as chaplain of the Cambridge, 
Mass., Fire Department and later as 
chaplain of the Quincy, Mass., Fire De- 
partment. Under unanimous consent, 
I include articles from the Quincy Pa- 
triot Ledger of January 11, 1964 and the 
Boston Sunday Globe of January 12, 
1964, which relate the many achieve- 
ments and experiences of the late Father 
Tierney’s illustrious career: 

[From the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot Ledger, 
Jan. 11, 1964] 
Rev. THOMAS TIERNEY, PARADE Priest, DIES 

Boston.—The Reverend Thomas J. Tierney, 
60, pastor of St. Joseph's and St. Richard's 
Churches in Roxbury, died unexpectedly 
early this morning. He was formerly curate 
of St. John’s Church, Quincy, for 11 years. 

The Reverend Father Tierney, longtime 
coordinator for Quincy parades, was found 
dead in his bed at St. Joseph’s rectory. 
Cause of death has not yet been determined. 

The Reverend Father Tierney, a native of 
Lowell, came to the two Roxbury churches 
from St. John's 2 years ago. At the time 
of his departure from Quincy, some 1,100 
persons gathered to honor him at a farewell 
testimonial. 

PIRE, POLICE CHAPLAIN 

The former Quincy priest also had a long 
record of distinguished service as official 
chaplain of the Quincy Fire and Police De- 
partments. 

The Reverend Father Tierney who came to 
Quincy after 11 years service in Cambridge, 
was widely hailed for his heroism, patriotism 
and humanitarianism. In October 1960, 
Quincy Mayor Amelio Della Chiesa presented 
him with a scroll from the citizens of Quincy 
for “outstanding service to the community.” 
Naming October 3, 1960, Father Thomas J. 
Tierney Day, the mayor said, showed “the 
deep affection and sincere appreciation” of 
the people of Quincy. 

Although many were familiar with the 
growth of the Quincy Festival Parade under 
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his leadership, as well as Easter, Memorial, 
and Veterans Day parades, fewer knew of his 
dally visits to Quincy City Hospital. 

these visits he brought comfort to 
patients of all faiths. 


WIDELY PRAISED 


His aid at fires also made him the subject 
of magazine articles entitled The Priest- 
Fireman” in the Vincention, and “The Priest 
Who Rides Fire Trucks” in COR, a publica- 
tion of the Fathers of the Sacred Heart. 

In Cambridge he was also fire chaplain 
and was the first official fire department 
chaplain in the State. After his rescue work 
at the Coconut Grove holocaust in 1942 and 
a later attempt to rescue the six members 
of a Cambridge family who perished in a fire 
at their home in 1949, he was honored with 
the Kate Smith Award. 

He received a special citation from Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt for his help in 
selling war bonds during World War II. He 
also helped to stage a huge bond rally at 
Boston Garden. 

The Disabled American Veterans made the 
Reverend Father. Tierney an honorary mem- 
ber for humanitarianism among wounded 
veterans. 

BOSTON COLLEGE GRADUATE 


The Reverend Father Tierney attended 
Lowell High School, graduated from Boston 
College with the class of 1927 and studied for 
the priesthood at St. John’s Seminary in 
Brighton. He was ordained in 1931 at Holy 
Cross Cathedral by Cardinal O'Connell. 

At the time of his departure from Quincy 
for Roxbury, he was given one of the largest 
testimonials held in this area and was praised 
by a wide range of State and city officials 
including a tribute from the office of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. 

Congressman JAMES A. BURKE, Democrat, 
of Milton, said that the Reverend Father 
Tierney's goal was to bring people closer 
together. 

Quincy Police Chief William Ferrazzi called 
him a true man, good to both the living and 
the dying and then presented him a certifi- 
cate of merit from the National Police Officers 
of America. 

Quincy Fire Chief Thomas F. Gorman said 
the then Quincy curate was a friend of every 
fireman. He said he had extended himself 
beyond normal limits to become a leader in 
civic harmony. 

Father Tierney replied in a speech to the 
1,100 guests and friends. “Quincy is a won- 
derful place in which to work and my heart 
and soul wells in thanks to God who knows 
what is best to do.” 

The office of the dead will be chanted at 
St. Joseph's Church Tuesday at 3 pm. A 
children’s mass will be celebrated Wednes- 
day at 8 a.m. by the assistant pastor of the 
church, the Reverend Francis X. Dufresne. 


SOLEMN MASS WEDNESDAY 


A solemn high mass of requiem will be 
celebrated at 10 a.m. Wednesday by the Right 
Reverend Arthur J. Riley, pastor of Our Lady 
of Good Counsel, Quincy. 

Deacon will be the Reverend George H. 
Callahan, pastor of St. Leo’s Church, Dor- 
chester. Subdeacon will be the Reverend 
Joseph W. Sullivan, pastor of the Holy Rosary 
Church, Winthrop. 

Eulogist will be the Reverend William S. 
Mullen, pastor of St. Michael's Church, 
Lowell. Burial will be in Holyhood Ceme- 
tery, Brookline. 

Tentative plans are for the Reverend 
Father Tierney to lie in state at St. Joseph's 
Church tomorrow and Monday. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Sunday Globe, 
Jan. 12, 1964] 
Tue REVEREND THOMAS TIERNEY 
Rev. Thomas Tierney, 60, pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Roxbury, and widely known 
on the South Shore as a parade director, died 
Saturday at the rectory on Regent Street. 


January 14 


Father Tierney was the first priest of the 
Boston Archdiocese to be named chaplain of 
a municipal fire department. While sta- 
tioned at Blessed Sacrament Parish, Cam- 
bridge, he served as chaplain to the Cam- 
bridge Fire Department and later as chaplain 
of the Quincy Fire Department during the 
11 years he was an assistant at St. John's 
Parish. 

He was a familiar sight at the scene of 
fires in the Greater Boston area and was one 
of the first clergymen to arrive at the Cocoa- 
nut Grove fire in 1942. 

During his years of attending fires he was 
credited with many rescues. His fireman's 
helmet was always on the shelf behind the 
rear seat of his auto ready for use. 

Born in Lowell, he was ordained in 1931 
and assigned to Blessed Sacrament, Cam- 
bridge. 

In 1950, he was transferred to Quincy. He 
was named pastor of the Roxbury Parish in 
1961. 

Even from Roxbury, he continued organ- 
izing and directing parades in Quincy. His 
most recent production was the Christmas 
festival parade 3 weeks ago. He also di- 
rected the Easter, Memorial, and Veterans’ 
Day parades there. 

In April of 1961 he was honored by the 
citizens of Quincy at a testimonial attended 
by 1,200 persons representing all three major 
faiths. j 

He was a dally visitor to Quincy City Hos- 
pital where he helped to console the sick and 
infirmed. Because of the frequency of his 
appearance there, Father Tierney was re- 
garded by many as the unofficial chaplain of 
the hospital. 

An all-faiths chaplains’ room was dedi- 
cated at Quincy City Hospital in his honor 
in October 1961 because of his service to peo- 
ple from all walks of life. 

Father Tierney was the subject of many 
magazine articles both in secular and re- 
ligious publications. 

He received a special citation from then- 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt for his work 
in selling war bonds during World War II. 

He was given the Kate Smith Award for 
his rescue work at the Cocoanut Grove fire 
and for the attempted rescue of a Cambridge 
family who perished in their home in 1949. 

Father Tierney will be waked in St. Jo- 
seph's Rectory, 85 Regent Street, Roxbury, 
Sunday and Monday. 

The body will be moved to the church 
Tuesday when the Office of the Dead will be 
chanted at 4 p.m. 

Rev. Francis Dufresne will say a children’s 
mass at 8 am. Wednesday. Rt. Rey. Arthur 
J. Riley, pastor of Our Lady of Good Coun- 
sel Church, Quincy, will be celebrant of a 
solemn requiem mass at 10 a.m. 

Rev. George H. Sullivan, pastor of St. 
Leo's Dorchester, will be deacon; Rev. Jo- 
seph W. Sullivan, pastor of Holy Rosary, 
Winthrop, subdeacon; and Rey, William A. 
Mullen, pastor of St. Michael's, Lowell, 
eulogist. 

Burial will be in Holyhood Cemetery. 
Brookline. 


Thought for Christmas 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Reverend Emmet Gribbin, Epis- 
copal chaplain to students at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, wrote a poem reflecting 
on the death of our beloved President 
John F. Kennedy and sent it to friends 
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at Christmastime. It has earned wide- 
Spread favorable comment throughout 
the South and to give my colleagues an 
opportunity to read and enjoy it, I am 
inserting it in the RECORD: 
THOUGHTS FOR CHRISTMAS 1963 
IN THE POST OFFICE 
Cheerful students buy Christmas stamps 
Showing a tree on the White House lawn. 
Boxes yield cards, ads, from home perhaps a 
check. 
“You going home for Christmas,” “Sugar 
Bowl?” 
Greetings are gay, voices vivacious, some 
smile, some laugh. 
And yet— 
Who can forget 
Outside the flag is flying at half staff? 
ON RADIO AND TELEVISION 
The merrier Christmas sounds are heard 


again. 
Gun play is in its seasonal decline. 
Jingle bells. Buy this, or this, or that. 
And deck the halls for several times twelve 


days. 
Rudolph, Old Scrooge, and Santa Claus have 


Who can forget 
That slow sad cadence of the muffled drum? 
INSIDE OURSELVES 
We've always known that each day some- 
one dies, 
But life goes on; new hope is born. Love 
survives 


A tragic loss, a gentle death, our sorrow ` 
and 


our pain, 
And life is ot ten rich with happiness. 
One death in Dallas seemed to overwhelm 
And yet 
Who can forget 
Death lost its sting after a birth in 
Bethlehem? 


Federal Price Fixing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the ‘CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a telling and thoughtful com- 
munication to the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
Patch which appeared in that paper 
On December 13, 1963, in the “Letters 
From the People” column entitled “Fed- 
eral Price Fixing” in opposition to the 
so-called quality stabilization bill. 

Plainly that legislation is not in the 
Public interest. The reasoning of the 
distinguished professors of law of Stan- 
ford University who wrote this fine let- 
ter, Messrs. William F. Baxter, Edwin 

. Zimmerman, Gerald Gunther, Carl 
B. Spaeth, Marc A. Franklin, J. Keith 
Mann, John R. McDonough, Jr., and 
Joseph T. Sneed, is compelling and ir- 
refutable. 

Congress should summarily dispose of 
this iniquitous legislation so destructive 
to the interest of consumer and the 
€conomy as a whole alike. 

The letter follows: 

FEDERAL PRICE FIXING 

A major injustice threatens the American 

consumer in a proposed congressional enact- 
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ment, H.R. 3669, the so-called quality sta- 
bilization bill. This bill would legalize re- 
sale price . There is a substantial like- 
lihood that it will become law, largely be- 
cause the retailers and manufacturers who 
support it are well organized to bring pres- 
sure on Congressmen while the consuming 
public is not. 

Should the bill pass; consumers would pay 
higher prices for a wide range of products. 
These higher prices would increase inflation- 
ary pressures. Innovations in marketing that 
bring forth more efficient methods of distri- 
bution would be stifled. The survival of 
many low overhead, low price retail mer- 
chants would be threatened while the sur- 
vival of efficient independent merchants 
would not be promoted. 

The name, “quality stabilization” should 
mislead no one. This is merely fair trade 
under a new label, previously and more hon- 
estly called resale price maintenance, or the 
fixing of retail prices by manufacturers of 
branded goods. 

Fair trade has been on the decline in this 
country and abroad. Although the McGuire 
Act now permits States to enact laws allowing 
manufacturers to fix resale prices of branded 
goods, these State fair trade laws are now 
largely unenforcible. The majority of State 
supreme courts have, in fact, held the State 
fair trade acts invalid under their State con- 
stitutions In those States that had such 
laws. 

Therefore, pressure groups are engaged in 
what threatens to be a successful effort to 
revitalize fair trade under a new Federal 
statute. The proposed quality stabilization 
bill would, of itself and without the need 
for State fair trade legislation, allow a manu- 
facturer to exercise private price control 
over the prices at which its wholesalers and 
retailers resell. 

There is no plainer violation of the rule of 
competition, the spirit of free enterprise, or 
antitrust policy. 

The bill will significantly reduce competi- 
tive pressures at the bottom, or retail end, 


` of our distribution channels where the num- 


ber of potential competitors is large and, 
hence, where competition can be most effec- 
tive. These competitive pressures at the 
retail level stimulate competition at the 
manufacturing end of distribution channels, 
where the number of competitors may be 
very small and competition therefore is slug- 
gish and comparatively ineffective. 

A major effort must be made by the con- 
suming pubiic to defend itself against this 
pressure group legislation. 

WILLIAM F. BAXTER, 


Jon R. McDonoven, Jr. 
JOSEPH T. SNEED, 
Professors of Law, School of Law, Stan- 
ford University. 
STANFORD, Cauir. 


Echoes From the Wheat Sale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
bus deal between the British and Castro’s 
Cuba has dealt another blow to the eco- 
nomic boycott which we have declared 
against Cuba and which has been largely 
ineffective in the past. However, our 
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own willingness to subsidize and assist 
the Soviet economy leaves us in no posi- 
tion to criticize. 

The following Chicago American 
editorial of January 10 clearly states the 
case: 

ECHOES FROM THE WHEAT SALE 

The U.S. sale of wheat to Russia has pro- 
duced an awkward, and evidently unforeseen, 
side result. Our allies are now acting very 
inconsiderately; they do as we do, not as we 


say. 

A British firm, Leyland Motor Corp., re- 
cently announced arrangements to sell 400 
buses to the Castro government, despite the 
U.S. attempts to shut off allied trade with 
Cuba. An official expression of regret from 
the State Department drew a frigidly polite 
reply from the British Government—which 
said it couldn't do anything—but the re- 
action in the British press was furious. 
Washington was accused of h , using 
a double standard for itself and its allies, 
and even attempting to blackmail Britain. 

Minus the angry rhetoric, the consensus 
was that we have no possible basis for com- 
plaint; if it’s all right for American farmers 
to sell wheat to the Russians, it’s jolly well 
all right for British manufacturers to sell 
buses to Cuba, 

Spain meanwhile is going ahead with 
plans for increased trade with Cuba, includ- 
ing sale of 100 ships for about $500 million 
and is using the same rebuttal to American 
protests: While the United States is doing 
business with the Communists, it's in no 
position to criticize its allies for doing the 
same. 

Of course there's more to it than that. 
The cases are different; a trade embargo 
could be a powerful weapon against the 
Castro regime, but would have very little 
effect against the enormous land mass of the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. So it’s 
obviously more pressing to block trade with 
Castro than with the Soviet Union. 

The argument may be logical, but it won't 
convince the allies. The wheat deal has put 
us in a contradictory spot. If trade with the 
Communists can be justified by its benefits 
to the seller—as we have justified the wheat 
sale—then the British have an equal claim to 
such benefits. If such trade is not justified, 
then we shouldn't be continuing it. 


Our Best Wishes to President Segni and 
to Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted that His Excellency Antonio 
Segni, President of Italy, has accepted 
the invitation of President Johnson to 
visit the United States and that he will 
address the Congress tomorrow. We 
should not overlook this opportunity to 
pay tribute to a leading statesman and 
his nation. Both have been outstanding 
practitioners of democracy. 

The friendly association of the United 
States with Italy is one of long duration, 
extending into the last century. The 
United States happily received millions 
of Italian immigrants through her por- 
tals, confident they would honor the 
principles of that Lady of Liberty which 
welcomed them ashore. They have not 
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disappointed anyone. Italian-Americans 
have made worthy citizens and success- 
ful contributors to every phase of Amer- 
ican life. Americans of Italian origin 
are known and respected in every occu- 
pation from artist to Cabinet member. 

Like every other country Italy has had 
difficult times. World War II was cer- 
tainly one of the most difficult. No 
American was happy that so much de- 
struction and hardship were brought to 
Italy. But we were glad to have been 
Italy's liberators along with our allies, 
and main contributors to her postwar 
economic development. 

It was in the first years of the postwar 
period that the backbone of Italian 
democracy was formed around the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, of which Presi- 
dent Segni is a member. The Christian 
Democratic Party has directed the Ital- 
ian Government for the last 18 years, and 
is presently embarked on yet another 
year with a firm parliamentary majority 
and a progressive program. If Italy con- 
tinues to escape the designs of interna- 
tional communism it will largely be due 
to the Christian Democratic Party and 
President Segni himself. 

The party began to exert itself in the 
first constituent assembly called after 
the war to overcome the vestiges of fas- 
cism, the chaos of the war, and the 
strong-arm tactics of the Communist 
Party. Under the constitution which 
that assembly wrote, the Italian people 
have enjoyed every guarantee of demo- 
cratic freedom, and governmental sta- 
bility such as they have seldom known 
before. 

The parliamentary governments 
formed under the constitution have in 
every case been directed by the Christian 
Democratic Party according to the prin- 
ciples of the constitution and demo- 
cratic men everywhere. Magnificent 
economic progress has been made, often 
called a miracle, and a rich industrial 
Italy has already risen from the ashes 
of war. Liberal and progressive wel- 
fare, health, and education programs 
have given Italians a happier life than 
they could have imagined under an ex- 
tremist government of either right or 
left. 

Italy was an original signatory of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and has signif- 
icantly contributed to the mutual de- 
fense of America and Western Europe. 
The Christian Democratic Party has con- 
tinued to trust and support Italy's 
friends, and abide by every international 
agreement, despite the severest pressure 
from the Communist Party. 

President Segni has everywhere been 
in the fore of these important accom- 
plishments of his country and his party. 
He is a man of liberal intelligence and 
firm principles. He believes in allied 
unity. In pursuit of that unity he has 
often spoken for Italy against those who 
disrupt the vital cooperation between 
Europe and America and within Europe 
itself. 

President Segni was the Prime Min- 
ister of Italy during a time of crisis, but 
overcame that crisis. He was chosen 
President because of his dedication and 
his popularity with the Italian people. 

When Italy called on him last year to 
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carry the message of friendship to Ger- 
many and England he gladly accepted. 
When an electoral crisis brought the 
avaricious Communist Party about his 
head, he stood firm for freedom and 
helped to mold gradually the new gov- 
ernment, which has as its basic program, 
loyalty to the Atlantic Alliance, and a 
better life for all Italians. 

Italy is fortunate indeed to have so 
capable a head of state visit the United 
States. On the occasion of his visit we 
should acknowledge our gratitude and 
best wishes to President Segni and to 
Italy. May we always progress together 
in friendship. 


Interview With Henry L. Giordano, Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Narcotics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS | 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recor an interview with 
the Honorable Henry L. Giordano, Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Narcotics 
entitled “What Hope for Narcotics Con- 
trol?“ published in the American Legion 
magazine of January 1964. 

It was my good fortune to have secured 
the services of Mr. Giordano in 1955 as 
chief investigator of a subcommittee on 
narcotics of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It was my privilege to have been 
chairman of this subcommittee. As a 
result of our investigation and hearing, 
the Boggs law was written which consid- 
erably strengthened our narcotics laws 
and particularly the penalties for nar- 
cotic violations. : 

Commissioner Giordano is one of the 
foremost authorities in the country on 
this subject. He is a very capable ad- 
ministrator and to him much credit is 
due for the fact that the situation in 
the narcotics field has been improving. 

This article is a very enlightening 
article on one of our most vicious and 
demoralizing problems—narcotics. It 
explains in summary form the functions 
and methods of operation of the Bureau 
of Narcotics, comments on various nar- 
cotics and other drugs and their abuses 
and puts our narcotics problem in per- 
spective. I hope that every Member of 
the House will have an opportunity to 
read this article: 

The article follows: 

War Hore ror Narcotics CONTROL? 

(By Pete Martin) 

The American Legion magazine suggested 
that I conduct a question-and-answer inter- 
view with the U.S, Commissioner of Nar- 
cotics, to learn firsthand something about 
dope addiction and control and pass it on to 
readers. Not much information about our 
Nation's dope problem seems to reach the 
public unless it’s sensational stuff and I sus- 
pect that most people feel a real lack of 
knowledge on this dread subject. 

Before visiting the Commissioner I did 
some homework, so that I and readers could 
have a little background. 
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The Federal Bureau of Narcotics is part of 
the Treasury Department just down the hall 
from another Treasury Bureau with a vital 
interest in dope: the Bureau of Customs. 
Operating under a single department, the 
two Bureaus can cooperate more effectively 
than if each belonged to separate arms of the 
Federal executive. 

The Narcotics Bureau was established in 
1930 as part of the updating of the 1914 
Harrison Act, America's first attempt to deal 
with a dope addiction problem that had been 
growing steadily since the invention of the 
hypodermic needle just before the Civil War. 
Many a Blue and Gray soldier, I learned, be- 
came addicted during wartime hospitaliza- 
tion; meanwhile, unscruplous patent medi- 
cine manufacturers “hooked” tens of 
thousands of civilians with medicine shows 
and clever advertising for quack remedies 
which frequently relied on habit-forming 
narcotics for success in curing practically 
everything. 

By the early 1900's it was estimated that 
nearly a quarter of a million Americans were 
dope addicts. That’s 1 out of every 400 
citizens. And it was noted at that time that 
the greatest increases in addiction were oc- 
curring among women and teenagers. Teddy 
Roosevelt's determination helped put into 
law the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906, and 
this was instrumental in eliminating patent 
medicines as a source of narcotics. But it 
wasn't until 1914 that Congress and the pub- 
lic were sufficiently aroused to push through 
the Harrison Act, which was delayed in its 
implementation for several years by World 
War I. 

As early as 1919 the United States had some 
50 city and State clinics in 40 locations to 
treat addicts on an outpatient or visiting 
basis. Though established with the most hu- 
mane and worthy motives, they proved, a 
complete failure. Clinics were a bonanza 
to addicts who apparently could name the 
dose and get it free or nearly so, and many 
of the patients were criminals with records. 
Others used the clinics as cheap sources for 
drugs that they transported and sold to ad- 
dicts elsewhere. By mutual consent of the 
city, State, and Federal authorities involved, 
these clinics were discontinued in the mid- 
twenties on the basis of apparently over- 
whelming evidence. For instance, the num- 
ber of addicted criminals admitted to Sing 
Sing prison skyrocketed 900 percent between 
1920 and 1923. Since the clinic closed, the 
number of Federal prisoners who are addicts 
has declined slowly but steadily from a peak 
reached during the early twenties. 

Strangely, during the era of the free clinics, 
narcotics peddling boomed. The quantity of 
illicit drugs seized in 1922 in New York State 
alone was equal to the total selzed through- 
out the United States 30 years later. Small 
wonder that everyone involved in those days, 
including the American Medical Association, 
recommended the abolition of the clinics, 
and continues today to regard outpatient 
treatment of addicts with a jaundiced eye. 

Armed with background information as- 
sembled from conversations with the former 
commissioner of police of one of our largest 
cities, and from reading a fair amount of 
literature on the subject, I was ready to inter- 
view the Commissioner of Narcotics, Henry 
L. Giordano. 

I entered his office knowing that in a series 
of acts, Congress has given his Bureau both 
a tremendous responsibility and a vast au- 
thority in the devilish area of narcotics abuse. 
But, like the iceberg, eight-ninths of the 
narcotics problem .was below the surface 
and invisible to a casual observer like me. 

Henry Giordano was named Commissioner 
in August 1962, following 21 years service 
with the Bureau as agent, district super- 
visor, field supervisor, and assistant deputy 
commissioner. Today he’s 49. He was barely 
20 when he graduated from the University 
of California with his Ph. G. and began 7 
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years of practice as a registered pharmacist 
in San Francisco. During his outstanding 
career with the Bureau, he has also taken 
on special assignments with a congressional 
Subcommittee on narcotics (as chief investi- 
gator), as a member of the U.S. delegation 
to the United Nations Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs in Geneva, and as our alternate 
representative to the U.N. Conference for 
the Adoption of a Single Convention on Nar- 
cotic Drugs. 

INTERVIEW WITH MR, HENRY L, GIORDANO, COM~ 

MISSIONER- OF THE BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 


Mr. Mantrn. As a layman I feel that you 
are face to face with a formidable thing, a 
Criminal cancer well worth trying to cut 
out of the body politic. Is that about right? 

Mr. Grorpano. Absolutely. 

Mr. Martin. I'd like to begin by asking you 
about the difference between the American 
system and the English system of narcotics 
control. I understand that in England they 
have free clinics for addicts to get their dally 
shot; while in this country we discarded that 
system back in the twenties and are more in- 
Clined to grab the addicts and institution- 
alize them. 

Mr. Grorpano. The so-called British sys- 
tem has been discussed many times in this 
country—and tried as you mentioned—but 
there's really very little difference between 
the methods actually practiced today in 
England and those employed here. Dr. Gran- 
ville W. Larimore and Dr. Henry Brill from 
New York State went over there to study 
British methods—one of them is the State 
deputy commissioner of health, the other 

the deputy commissioner of mental health. 
When they came back they said in effect 
that they could find very little difference 
between the control method used in England 
and here. Our regulations and our laws 
Were predicated on the fact that when the 
Harrison Act was enacted in 1914 there were 
&t least 200,000 addicts in the United States. 
That's what brought about our attempt to 
Cope with the problem on a Federal basis. 

Britain has never made a real census of 
drug addiction. For 3 years they've pub- 
lished figures, indicating that they had 350 
See eee and the last year 


This seems unrealistic when not long ago 
they tried and convicted a doctor for selling 
drugs to hundreds of addicts among his 
“patients” alone. The only figures they 
have in the United Kingdom are when a 
doctor chooses to report them. 

Mr. Martın. Five hundred seems a com- 
Pletely unrealistic figure to me. Just what 
is this British system? 

Mr. Gronpano. As far as we're concerned, 
there really isn’t such a thing, even though 
everyone talks as if there is. The trouble 
is they seem to have ignored the problem, 
apparently have refused to acknowledge it. 
Now in British Hong Kong, where they have 
an accurate census, they admit having 200,- 
000 to 250,000 addicts, and it’s a serious, 
Sizable problem. The British have a grow- 
ing marijuana problem at home, too. 

Mr. Martin. How do they treat addicts? 

Mr. Giorpano. My understanding is that 
in Hong Kong they use withdrawal such as 
We use. At our Federal hospitals in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex., we don’t use 
“sudden” withdrawal. Our two hospitals 
Were built in the late 1920's to take care of 
Federal prisoners who were addicts. When 
they were established, an additional prov!- 
Sion was made that any other addicts who 
Wanted to apply for treatment could go 
there as long as there was room. As it 
Works out, the hospitals take a lot of 
volunteers and their system of withdrawal 
involves transferring them from the drug 
they've been using to a synthetic drug which 
is then used to taper them off. The last 
Stage of withdrawal is very mild. 

Mr. Martin. When you say “drugs” you 
mean heroin in most cases, don't you? 
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Mr. Grorpano. Yes, right now in the 
United States, 93 percent of the drug addicts 
use heroin. In talking about the narcotics 
problem, we usually mean heroin. When 
our Federal controls first went into effect 
nearly 50 years ago with the Harrison Act— 
although there had been some State laws 
before that—the estimate was that 1 out 
of every 400 in our country was addicted. 
Today it’s 1 in 4,000. 

Mr. Martin. That’s a 90-percent drop. 
That's a drastic reduction in addiction. I 
thought the rate of our addiction was going 
up, not down. 

Mr. Gtorpano. It won't seem dramatic 
when I tell you why. One of the main rea- 
sons for the decrease in addiction has been 
the passage of laws which make it possible 
for us to control the availability of narcotics 
and enforce this control. 

Mr. Martin. You control the pusher rather 
than the users? 

Mr. Giorpano. Yes. Our effort is directed 
toward traffickers, the ones who sell it. If 
we can control and curtail the availability of 
the drug this will tend to decrease the addict 
problem. Other steps have to be taken, of 
course, such as treatment of the addict, but 
such measures are really in the health field. 
The Bureau of Narcotics responsibility is to 
keep the availability of the drugs to a mini- 
mum, because addiction is spread by addicts. 
One addict will spread it to another person 
who is susceptible. S 

Mr. Martin. It is not spread by traffickers 
then? I thought the peddlers were to blame. 

Mr. Gronnaxo. No, no, no. Not at all. 
The weakness of the proposal that the Gov- 
ernment should supply doses for addicts, and 
thus destroy the business of the traffickers, 
lies in this little understood fact that it is 
addicts, not traffickers, who create most new 
addicts. That's why the free-dose method is 
& thing of the past in our Federal narcotics 
control work. One addict makes others, 

Mr. Martin. Why should that be? 

Mr. Gronnaxo. We can’t tell, But it ap- 
pears that when a person whom the medical 
authorities describe as “susceptible to drug 
addiction” meets a person who is an addict, 


there's apparently a great urge to proselyte, - 


to convert, to share the experience. 

Mr. MARTIN. You mean, the addict can 
sense this weakness or kinship in another 
individual and gets some kind of a bang out 
of making a convert? 

Mr. Grorpano. As I said, we don't actually 
know for sure, but from the research that 
has been done among people who have be- 
come addicts, there's no question that they 
become addicted as a result of association 
with one or more persons who are already 
addicts—even though they had no idea of 
becoming addicts at the beginning of the 
association. 

Mr. Martin. I couldn't have been more 
wrong in my thinking, and I'll bet most peo- 
ple are just as wrong. I thought most ad- 
dicts were wooed by traffickers. 

Mr. Grorpano. I'm afraid you and quite a 
few others are dead wrong. That's why the 
availability of drugs is the key to our whole 
effort. An ad hoc panel prepared a progress 
report for the President as a guide to a White 
House Conference on Narcotics. The panel 
also studied the misuse of barbiturates and 
stimulants like Nembutal and Benzedrine. 
Barbiturates like Nembutal are sleeping pilis 
and the panel in its study found that the 
abusive use of these substances is a growing 
problem, while the problem of narcotics was 
greatly improved because we have managed 
to make drugs like heroin less available. Be- 
cause heroin is so much less available today 
than it was years ago, the panel found 
that by the time it reaches the street it has 
been cut to 3 to 5 percent, at most 6 per- 
cent, of the strength of the pure drug. In 
other words, it’s adulterated way down with 
sugar or milk and the like. 

Mr. Martrn. Can an addict tell if it's been 
adulterated? 
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Mr. Grorpano, To a varying degree, yes. 
Heroin is one drug which apparently can be 
adulterated more than others and still give 
the user some of the reaction he craves. 
However, we have also found that as a result 
of the extreme dilution practiced today, ad- 
dicts coming into our hospitals for treatment 
suffer extremely mild withdrawals instead of 
the sweating, writhing agony that most peo- 
ple think they do. Few addicts experience 
the kind of classic withdrawal that those of 
20 years ago had to suffer. The withdrawal 
symptoms today bear more resemblance to 
getting over a bad case of flu. 

Mr. Martin. Tell me about some of the 
other drugs. 

Mr. Groxpano. When I talk about 93 per- 
cent of our drug addicts using heroin, I'm 
referring chiefly to those drugs to which peo- 
ple become addicted. These include mor- 
phine, demerol, and codeine. Cocaine is not 
a drug to which people become addicted. 
However, because it is subject to abuse like 
heroin and morphine it’s included under the 
narcotics control bill. Since marijuana is 
not an addictive drug, it is under a te. 
control act. People acquire the habit for it, 
but when a person is taken off marijuana he 
doesn’t suffer from withdrawal. Responsibil- 
ity for administering the marijuana law is 
assigned to our Bureau because marijuana 
leads people on to the use of a stronger drug, 
generally heroin. Incidentally, while Pm at 
it, I'd like to clear up the confusion in the 
public's mind about our Bureau's basic re- 
sponsibility: We are responsible for narcotics 
and marijuana only, we have no control over 
the use of pep-up pills and barbiturates. 
Those would come under the Food and Drug 
Act. By the same token, we are not in- 
volved in such things as glue sniffing or the 
use of hallucinatory drugs. My point is 
that much of what the public thinks is a 
narcotic drug problem falls into quite an- 
other category. 

Mr. Martin. There used to be ether sniffing, 
too. 

Mr. Grorpano. Yes, but those things are 
not narcotics. The use 


and are being written up in the newspapers 
or magazines, people think they are narcotics, 
too. 
Mr. MarTIN, Does the use of marijuana de- 
stroy the user’s ability to distinguish between 
right and wrong? Would he be more likely 
to commit a crime when using marijuana? 

Mr. Grorpawo. That is a possibility. It 
varies with the individual, his background, 
emotional stability, drives, and other factors 
which we really know very little about. We 
have records of the most vicious crimes com- 
mitted under the influence of marijuana, yet 
in some people it simply distorts time and 
space. Others have different reactions. As I 
said, there have been many vicious crimes 
committed under the influence of marijuana. 

Mr. Martin. Why do so many heroin ad- 
dicts turn to crime? Is it because of their 
need for money with which to purchase the 
drug? 

Mr. Grorpano, Some people have commit- 
ted serious crimes under the influence of 
heroin, but generally heroin, which is de- 
prived from opium, acts as a depressant. 
Again, heroin doesn’t affect everyone the 
same way. However, it is an expensive habit, 
and its addicts suffer from a compulsion to 
get the money to sustain it anyway they can. 
Nevertheless, I want to make it clear that the 
majority of addicts, according to our own 
statistical evidence and that of many States 
such as California, have a prior criminal or 
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delinquency record before becoming addicts. 
So, while they engage in a criminal activity 
to get money by force to maintain their 
\ habit, it doesn't necessarily hold that this is 
the only reason they engage in criminal acts. 

Mr. Manrrr. In other words, there's a like- 
lihood they’d be criminals first and addicts 
second 


Mr. Grorpano. Right. California ran a 
check on a study they made about a year or 
so ago. About 80 percent of the addicts 
treated under their new program had pre- 
vious criminal or delinquency records. They 
were criminals before becoming addicts. 

Mr. Martin. A former commissioner of 
police in a large eastern city told me that 
it’s his belief that the stringent laws about 
the sale or pushing of narcotics—such pen- 
alties as 5 years for the first offense and 
many more years for a second offense— 
have had a tremendous influence in keeping 
down narcotics addiction. He has a point, 
I suppose. 

Mr. Grorpano, He has a point, but I don't 
think it’s the largest single influence. Un- 
less you have good enforcement to begin 
with, penalties can have no effect. I mean, 
if enforcement officers don’t bring traffick- 
ers into court nothing will happen. But 
there is no question in my mind that the 
minimum penalties enacted in the Narcotics 
Control Act of 1956 have helped greatly in 
reducing the availability of drugs and, as 
a result, the number of traffickers. We know 
this is true because our undercover men 
have told us time after time about men 
formerly inyolved in the racket who told 
them, “Look, pal, get out of that business. 
There are easier ways to make a living.” 
So it’s fair to conclude that the heavier 
penalties have forced many of them into 
some other racket. On the other hand, a 
lot of misinformation has gotten out about 
the part played by our penalties. We have 
found that most people believe that the 
penalties are aimed at the addict. They're 
not. The penalty exists to punish the traf- 
ficker. I think this point is important. 

If an addict happens to end up as a big 
trafficker, he should be responsible for his 
trafficking activity. As far as the addicts 
are concerned, we feel very strongly that 
attempts should be made to cure them, if 
possible. They should be hospitalized, then 
freed. This is one grea where we have not 
really begun to solve our narcotics problem, 
although we know some of the guidelines 
that should be followed. While there are 
hospitals to treat addicts in certain areas, 
there are other areas in which there are 
none. As I've told you, we have Federal 
hospitals for this, but there is a need for 
more State and local hospital facilities to 
treat addicts. In New York, for instance, 
beds are set aside for withdrawal patients 
in hospitals, but they can be used for only 
very limited periods of time, and detoxifica- 
tion or gradual withdrawal may take a week 
or 2 weeks. 

Mr. Martin, Do you really think that is 
long enough? 

Mr. Grorpano. It's long enough to get them 
off the drug, but that’s not the real problem. 
The problem is after that, to keep them from 
getting back on it again, It's our followup 
that is lacking, and not much has been done 
about it. As a number of our foremost med- 
ical authorities have stated, the addict really 
needs at least 5 months, and may need as 
much as a year in an institution under close 
supervision, and then followup help for how- 
ever long may be necessary after he's re- 
leased. In some cases this may be for the 
rest of his life. This requires the same sort 
of trained staff as in social work of a parole 
type. When an addict comes out of a hos- 
pital, there should be someone there to help 
him get a job, to see that he doesn't fall back 
into the same environment. Some check on 
him every so often should be made to be sure 
he’s not on drugs once more. And if he is, 
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to see that he is put back into the hospital 
and detoxified all over again. It’s a tremen- 
dous undertaking. 

Mr. MARTIN. This is he nub of the whole 
question as I see it. What hope is there for 
narcotics control? 

Mr. Grorpano. There is sound hope. What 
we really need is a civil type of commitment, 
where addicts would be released on a straight, 
controlled period of perhaps 3 to 5 years. 
During this period they'd be checked on. If 
they need psychiatric treatment they'd be 
given that, and if they need some special 
training to help them get a job they'd be 
given that, too. 

Mr. Marttn. I should think having a job 
would be very important to them. 

Mr. Giorpano. Very. It's extremely dif- 
cult for them to get jobs if anybody knows 
they’ve been addicts. There is a great need 
for this kind of work. And while there are 
agencies in existence right now that could 
help, there really hasn't been such a program 
established anywhere, except in California. 
There should be a genéral program in every 
State. We in the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
feel that this is primarily a State responsi- 
bility, possibly with Federal support, if and 
as needed. But at present, although Cali- 
fornia has such a followup program and New 
York is starting one, the rehabilitation as- 
pects of narcotics cure are still in a sort of 
vacuum, “ e 

Mr. Martin. You make a strong case for 
the States taking over the rehabilitation 
problem. y 

Mr. GrorpaNo. But first of all we must 
control the amount of drugs available in this 
country, so that they are not easily available 
to susceptible individuals. 

Mr. Martin. That must mean stopping the 
stuff at the border? 

Mr. Grorpano. Yes. But it's very difficult 
stopping it at the border without prior in- 
formation. 7 

Mr. Martin. Then you need agents abroad? 

Mr. Gronvaxo. Exactly. For instance, we 
have a headquarters office in Rome. We also 
have offices in Paris, Marseilles, Istanbul, 
Beirut, Bangkok, Singapore, Mexico City, and 
Monterrey. The Bureau of Customs also op- 
erates in Hong Kong, and we work very close- 
ly with Customs. Our men abroad are con- 
stantly gathering information and funneling 
it here to help us make seizures at the 
borders and seaports. Our efforts to stop 
the importation of drugs into the United 
States are based on trying to stop their ex- 

at the source, so we work with foreign 
police and undercover, After locating grow- 
ers and international traffickers, we have 
helped many local foreign police departments 
make some huge seizures. 

Mr. Marttn. Do any narcotics come in 
legally? 

Mr. Grorpano. None except what we au- 
thorize for our own medical needs. That is 
a very small proportion that we manage by 
import and export certificates so that we can 
know exactly what's supposed to come in. 
The only two drugs legally permitted to be 
imported are raw opium and coca leaf. 

Mr. Martin. Coca leaf? 

Mr. Grorpano. We get cocaine from it. 

Mr. Marttn, Are certificates for importa- 
tion issued by the Pure Food and Drug De- 
partment? 

Mr. Grorpano. No, by us. This is another 
reason why our efforts have been so effective. 
One Bureau handles all the controls on nar- 
cotics; it's not split up among different agen- 
cies. We handle the legal controls and regu- 
late the legitimate flow of drugs for medical 
purposes, at the same time keeping our finger 
on where each and every grain comes through 
legally. This system eliminates the oppor- 
tunity for illicit diversion. 

Mr. Martin, I've been told that the Com- 
munists are trying to flood our country with 
narcotics to weaken our moral and physical 
stamina, Is that true? 
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Mr. Gtorpano. As far as the drugs coming 
out of the Far East are concerned, it’s true. 
There's a terrific flow of drugs coming out of 
the Yunnan Province of China. That's one 
of the reasons we put an office in Bangkok. 
There's no question that in that particular 
area this is the aim of the Red Chinese. It 
should be apparent that if you could addict 
a population you would degrade a nation’s 
moral fiber. Also, if they're able to sell 
drugs to us, they're going to get dollars back. 
and that kind of drain can weaken us finan- 
cially, too. 

Mr. Martin, So, it’s not so fantastic then? 

Mr. GIORDANO. Oh, no. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Martin. I suppose there's a third use 
for Chinese narcotics. If there’s a war they 
can hop up their soldiers so they'll come 
screaming over the field of battle. I've been 
told by some of our Korean veterans that the 
North Koreans were often hopped up to their 
eyeballs when they attacked our lines. 

Mr. Grorpano, I have no personal knowl- 
edge of this, but I do know they used it in 
another way. They saw to it that drugs were 
smuggled in to the South Korean civillan 
population to undermine the morale of the 
South Koreans, 

Mr. Martin. What substance is there to 
stories that there's a crime syndicate that 
mong on drug pushing, among other rack- 
ets 

Mr. Grorpano, Criminal syndicates do traf- 
fic in drugs as a part of the whole picture 
of organized crime. Many of the top eche- 
lons of the crime world engage in narcotics 
traffic, 

Mr. Manrrx. It’s pretty generally believed 
that the racketeer types prey upon high 
school kids primarily because they can create 
future customers that way. From what you 
say, that’s not the story at all. 

Mr. Grorpano. We come right back to 
what I told you earlier. It's not the seller 
who creates the addicts, it’s the addicts who 
convert other addicts through association. 
If you talked to a doctor about this, he would 
employ such terms as “susceptible individ- 
uals,” “environment,” and “low willpower 
threshold.” First you have a person who is 
a “susceptible individual.” Then you have 
an environment that makes addiction not 
only an accepted thing, but easy. Then you 
have the drug. When all of these elements 
come together, the situation is ripe for a 
person to become addicted. One of the 
physicians in our Lexington, Ky., hospital 
made the statement from his study that he 
felt that one addict is usually responsible for 
converting four more people to addiction. 
If that one addict had enough drugs for him- 
self and was able to furnish the others with 
drugs, this would happen, but if he doesn’t 
have enough for himself—and here is why 
availability is so important—he can't very 
well “hook” new addicts. 

Mr. Martin. What is the source of most of 
our Illegal narcotics? 

Mr. Grorpano. I've mentioned that herion 
is derived from opium. It comes into the 
United States from three sources: Two major 
ones and a third that isn't of much conse- 
quence except in the southwest. Most of our 
narcotics come from Europe and the Near 
East. Opium comes out of Turkey. Turkey 
is one of the world’s legitimate producers, 
but in that area there's a certain amount of 
illegal diversion going on, so that instead of 
selling it to the Turkish Government, the 
producer sells it to the trafficker. The opium 
that is diverted then usually moves on into 
France. Along the way it's processed from 
raw opium and a morphine base to heroin. 
Then it comes into the United States. 

Mr. MARTIN. It sounds almost as if the drug 
supply flows through a regular channel or 
funnel. 

Mr. Gtorpano. The problem is that the 
channel or funnel shifts constantly. One 
year it’s in Syria, another time in France. 
Sometimes it comes here directly, or it may 
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Come via Mexico or Canada. Canada has a 
drug addiction problem that almost parallels 
that of the United States, though their per- 
centage is about 1 in 5,000. 

Mr. Marry. It seems as if dope is being 
routed by some pretty slippery characters. 

Mr. Grorpano. It is. We also have dope 

in from the Far East out of the Yun- 
nan Province by way of Burma, Thailand, 
or down into Singepore and Hong Kong, each 
of which has a bad addiction problem of its 
own. To add to our troubles some cultiva- 
tion of opium is done in Mexico. Heroin 
from this crop appears generally in our 
Southwest, but it’s only a small portion of 
the total. However, most of the marijuana 
used in the United States comes from Mex- 
ico. 

Mr. "Martin. Does the Mexican marijuano 
have more wallop? 

Mr. Grorpano. I don’t know but that's 
Where most of ours comes from. Local law 
enforcement has been very good about spot- 
ting and eradicating backlot marijuana in 
this country 50 the traffickers have had to 
go elsewhere. 

Mr. Marttx. Is our drug addiction spread 
evenly over the whole country? 

Mr. Griorpano. Narcotics addiction is gen- 
erally a big-city problem. Over 80 percent 
of the U.S. addicts are concentrated in four 
States. New York has 46.4 percent of the 
country’s addicts, and most of them live in 
New York City. California has 15.6 percent, 
mostly in Los Angeles. Dlinois accounts for 
14.8 percent, practically all in Chicago. The 
Other drug center is Michigan with 3.8 per- 
cent, most of it centering in Detroit. 

Mr. Marvin. What accounts for the high 
Percentage of addicts in cities? 

Mr. Grornpano. There are the obvious so- 
cial and environmental factors that come 
into play in crowded cities, plus the fact 
that money is easier for an addict to get in 
big cities. Certainly if narcotics are going 
to be available, they're going to be in the 
Major metropolitan areas. This big-city con- 
centration is very helpful to us. It has 
made it possible for us to close 32 offices in 
the field in the past 10 years and shift the 
men to other areas where they are needed. 
It is obvious why New York City leads the 
Test of the country. It has all the needed 
factors and in addition is one of the Nation's 
major seaports. And Chicago is on the direct 
line of transit. 

Mr. MartINN. How many known addicts are 
there? 

Mr. GiorpaANo. In December 1962, there 
Were some 47,489 active addicts reported, 
which is where we get the 1-in-4,000 figure. 
Even more significant is how many new ad- 
dicts are being won over annually to drug 
use. If there's a reduction in new addicts, it 
means that each year we're going to have a 
lower percentage of addicts in our popula- 
tion, and that’s exactly what is happening. 

Mr. Martin. So far we've talked about the 
past and the present. What hope do we have 
for narcotics control in the future? 

Mr. Giorpano. The areas for better control 
are clearly marked out. One is the critical 
area of treating addicts and in following up 
their cure to make sure it's a lasting one. 
That's a rehabilitation problem. Second, 
we're working on expanding our oversea staff. 
Third, we have a training school with a 2- 
week course in which we train any State and 
local police officer who wishes to attend. We 
assume the cost of the training, but food, 
lodging, and transportation are paid for by 
the State or community. Since the school 
Started in 1956, we've trained over 1,000 en- 
forcement officers, and naturally their in- 
Creased knowledge on the narcotics problem 
has helped. Most people don’t know about 
this school, or about how the rate of addic- 
tien has dropped. Nor are they aware of the 
effectiveness of our oversea staff. Such ac- 
complishments don't make shocking and sen- 
Sational news stories. Also, it appears that 
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some newswriters are sent out with instruc- 
tions on how to report, or on how we need 
a whole new approach to the narcotics prob- 
lem, instead of showing what has been 
accomplished. 

Mr. Martin. I've read sensational articles 
about how horrible the whole thing is, but 
you make me think there is hope for the 
future because we've made so much solid 
progress up to now. 

Mr. Grorpano. I'm glad if I have, but on 
the other hand, I don't want you to get the 
impression that the battle is won. Far from 
it. We're still fighting, still trying to exert 
more and more pressure, and we'll go on 
fighting and exerting increased pressure to 
reduce that 1 addict in 4,000 to ever lower 
percentages. 


State Senator Dorsey B. Hardeman’s Trib- 
ute to Our Late President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many moving tributes have been paid 
our beloved late President; I believe the 
record would be incomplete, however, if 
the tribute paid by State Senator Dor- 
sey B. Hardeman at the Park Heights 
Baptist Church on November 25, 1963, 
were not included. 

Senator Hardeman has served long 
and ably in the Texas Senate and has 
distinguished himself to all Texans by 
his devotion to duty and steadfastness of 
purpose. 

I offer for the consideration of our 
colleagues the remarks of Senator Har- 
deman: 

In this trying hour, we are assembled to 
pay our tribute of respect to the memory 
of John Fitzgerald Kennedy—American. 

Words at my command are wholly in- 
adequate. The lurid scenes of last Friday 
in Dallas need not be repeated. The tragedy, 
and its accompanying grief, have reached 
the flaming ramparts of the world. 

Of President Kennedy's death it may be 
appropriately said that he has passed— 


“Out of the strain of the doing 
Into the peace of the done, 
Out of the thirst of pursuing 
Into the rapture of won.” 


Fulsome flattery would be distasteful to 
him, yet some broken sentences of venera- 
tion and love may be indulged to the sorrow 
which oppresses us. 

Our late President, struck down in the 
maturity of his powers and his fame, with 
marked accomplishments and unmeasured 
opportunities for additional achievements 
apparently awaiting him, with great designs 
uncompleted, surrounded by the proud and 
affectionate solicitude of a great constitu- 
ency, succumbed to the assassin’s lethal 
messenger, which beckoned him to depart. 
His sun went down at noon, but it sank 
amid the prophetic splendors of an eternal 
dawn. 


President Kennedy expressed the creed of 
patriots in the immortal words, “Ask not 
what your country can do for you, but what 
you can do for your country.” 

No mortal has more to give for his coun- 
try, and for the cause of freedom, than life 
itself. That, he gave. President Kennedy 
belonged to a breed of strong and resolute 
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men to whom history has only been willing 
to entrust the care of freedom, and to which 
he was so valiantly dedicated. 

I cannot attempt to grasp and sum up 
the aggregate of the service of his public 
life at such a moment as this; it is needless. 
His life requires no moralization, It con- 
veys its own lesson. That we shall all cher- 
ish his memory there can be no doubt. May 
his death be the prelude of an America 
united, and let us treasure, even more, the 
compact which his faith made with the God 
of his fathers and with his allegiance to 
right and peace as he understood it. 

As the gigantic figure that envelops men 
within the folds of his dark mantle, and 
even with the robe drawn about him, Presi- 
dent Kennedy seems so unshrouded that— 


“Nothing can cover his high fame but 
heaven; 
No pyramids set off his memories 
But the eternal substance of his greatness; 
To which I leave him.” 


But midst the sadness of this dark and 
tragic event, with the sounds and emblems 
of mourning encircling the earth, there is 
assurance. We can feel secure, and confi- 
dent for the future, as the leadership of our 
country passes into the capable and experi- 
enced hands of President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

This occasion is our opportunity to offer 
our firm support and friendship to and for 
our President, as he moves to the monumen- 
tel task awaiting him. He has my profound 
Sympathy and he will continue to have my 
earnest support in all his efforts for the wel- 
fare and glory of our beloved country. 

His legislative, diplomatic, political, and 
native abilities have provided him with the 
experience and valuable knowledge peculiar 
to the office of President, gained from his 
close association with Presidents Roosevelt, 
Truman, Eisenhower, and as the right arm 
of President Kennedy available in no other 
man on the American scene, to lead America 
in the enjoyment of her free institutions and 
to the full fruition of our ideals. 

President Johnson, as he has solemnly re- 
quested, needs the help of God and the sup- 
port and prayers of all Americans in the dis- 
charge of the tremendous burdens now de- 
volving upon him. He asks no more; he de- 
serves no less. 

As this contribution to the service of re- 
spect for the slain John F. Kennedy, a victim 
of hate, is concluded, there comes to mind 
the words of the Master, himself a victim of 
hate, who declared, They hated me without 
a cause” (John 15: 25). 

Let us, therefore, in this hour of travail, 
find fresh bonds of brotherhood and of union 
in the treasured memory of our fallen leader 
and attempt to assuage the bitterness which 
too often marks unavoidable differences of 
opinion; let us resolve to banish from our 
midst the cruel hatred that is visited upon 
mankind through prejudice and bigotry. 

Under the dynamic leadership of our Pres- 
ident, Lyndon B. Johnson—American, Tex- 
an—tlet us go forward in unity for the great- 
ness of America and the glory of God. 


Coast and Geodetic Survey Publishes 
, Navigation Charts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey is 
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one of our smaller agencies of Govern- 
ment, but its work has been of para- 
mount importance to the economic well- 
being and security of our country. 
Headed by Rear Adm. H. Arnold Karo, 
it has been very active in such fields as 
oceanography, seismology, photogram- 
metry, geomagnetism, and 
gravimetry. The Nation's oldest scien- 
tific body, its ranks include some of the 
world’s most distinguished scientists and 
technicians. 

For many years this agency of the De- 
partment of Commerce has produced the 
country’s finest nautical and aeronauti- 
cal charts, 30 million in 1963 alone, which 
have guided the Nation’s air and sea 
commerce. Recently, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey came up with an innova- 
tion in its smallcraft chart which has 
been a great boon to the Nation’s 9 mil- 
lion pleasure craft owners. Its folded, 
bellowslike arrangement makes it easier 
to handle in cramped ships’ quarters, 
while still permitting the same scale in 
many instances as that used in the larg- 
er, more conventional charts. 

Recognition of this effort is provided 
in an informative article written by Jack 
Wolliston, boating editor of the United 
Press International. Under permission 
to extend my remarks, I include Mr. 
Wolliston’s article: 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY PUBLISHES 

NAVIGATION CHARTS 

The U.S. Coast and Candis er Des 

announced publication new ons 

aged number of nautical charts, bringing 

to mind that this little-publicized branch 

of the Federal Government is one of pleasure 
boa: test aids. 

pee o ne himself in strange waters 
is certain to find great comfort in the Sur- 
vey's charts, which provide depths and di- 
rections and warn of dangerous waters. 

In recent years, the Survey has begun 
publishing small craft charts which are a 
boon to the boatman whose space aboard 
is limited. 

The charts fold out in a bellows arrange- 
ment which makes for easy handling but 
permits the same scale in many instances 
as used on the larger charts. 

The small craft charts additionally con- 
tain such helpful information as locations 
of repair yards and supply houses in the 
area they cover. 

They also include illustrations of whistle 
and fog signals, storm warning signals, rules 
of the road, and other helpful information. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey was the 
first technical bureau in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, having been set up by an 1807 law 
which authorized a survey of the coast. 

The cost of conducting all the soundings 
and other laborious work necessary to com- 
piling the charts is borne by the Govern- 
ment. 

In making these charts available to the 
boating public, the sale price now—as it was 
150 years ago—is only as high as necessary 
to cover paper and printing costs. 

This usually ranges between $1 and $2, 
sometimes less, depending on the size of the 
chart. 

One of the new editions just published 
by the Survey is chart 303 covering the area 
from West Quoddy Head to Cross Island, 
Maine. 

In describing chart 303, the Survey says: 

“The charted relief provides a guide 
through an area known for its rocky shore, 
enn weather, and strong tidal cur- 
ren 


“Rough seas often build up quickly when 
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wind and current oppose each other. Cau- 
tion must be exercised, both along the coast 
and in coves and bays, for ledges rising 
abruptly from deep water and boulders lying 
singly or in clusters on a less undulating 
bottom. 

“Chart 303 portrays the rocky coast and 
the lurking dangers on the ocean bottom 
in conventional chart colors with land areas 
printed in buff and dangerous water ac- 
centuated in blue tint from the shoreline to 
the 18-foot depth curve.” 

Other recent new editions are small craft 
charts 841-SC and 843-SC covering the In- 
tracoastal Waterway from St. Simons Sound, 
Ga., to Eau Gallie, Fla. 


A Long Walk in History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD M. RYAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to pay tribute before this 
honorable body to a man who has served 
nearly half a century in the judicial sys- 
tem of the State of Michigan. His 
career has been one filled with resplend- 
ent accomplishments in the field of law. 
As he raps his gavel for the last time as 
a member of the State’s supreme court, 
he leaves behind a judicial record which 
manifests his dedication to the service 
of his State and fellow citizens. 

Recently, an editorial appeared in the 
Detroit News which I would like to bring 
to the attention of the Congress: 

A Lonc WALK IN HISTORY 

The biggest member of the State's supreme 
court has rapped his gavel for the last time. 
Chief Justice Leland J. Carr, who is stepping 
down after spending nearly half a century 
on the bench, outdoes his colleagues in age, 
experience, and size. 

Judge Carr's 80 years 

history 


wind their way 


Michigan before the First World War and 
had a career as a teacher and public official 
before he was named Ingram County circuit 
judge in 1921. 

In 24 years us circuit judge he was known 
for the few reversals of his decisions by the 
supreme court and as the headmaster of an 
informal school for hundreds of studying 
lawyers that kept the lights burning late in 
the courthouse jury room. 

Judge Carr was the one-man grand jury 
in the 1940's that brought indictments 
against a cellblock full of bribetaking State 
Officials. He picked the colorful Kim Sigler 
as his prosecutor and Sigler went on to be 
Governor. 

“The truth-seeking Gollath* * * a 
Gibralter of aman.” These were the descrip- 
tions of Judge Carr in the 1940's. 

But the venerable judge had yet another 
career in him. He was promoted to the State 
supreme court in 1945 and during the next 
18 years was three times chief justice, the 
State's highest judicial office. 

Lansing has come to know Judge Carr as 
a slightly rumpled giant, a 250-pound, 
stooped 6-foot-3 man, who slowly walked up 
the capitol drive from his nearby home. He 
greeted friendly hellos“ with a bemused 
smile and kept on going. 

He has walked that way, slowly but surely, 
through half a century of Michigan's history, 


January 14 


Supreme Court’s Decision on Bible 
Reading in Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past few months I have received an 
overw number of letters from 
my constituents expressing their objec- 
tion to the Supreme Court's decision to 
ban the reading of the Bible and repeat- 
ing the Lord's Prayer in our public 
schools. One such letter which im- 
pressed me particularly was from Mrs. 
Miriam Fabian, librarian, Fairview High 
School, Dayton, Ohio. In order that all 
may have an opportunity to read this, 
under unanimous consent I include it at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The recent tragic events in Dallas placed 
our school in a perplexing dilemma. The 
Supreme Court says: No prayers, no readings 
from the Bible. Blunt, terrible words, un- 
believable command. 

How do you convince students and fac- 
ulty that in sudden disaster such as the 


President's assassination there is no higher 


power to which they may turn for trust, 
consolation, relief? 

It is ironic that in a nation where prac- 
tically all the leaders of the world urged 
their people to turn to prayer that one 
atheist and her son should slam that prayer 
door in the face of millions, It simply does 
not make sense. 

For years here at Fairview we have included 
prayers, readings, music, as part of our brief 
morning opening exercises. These prayers 
have included petitions for Pope John during 
his finess, for President Eisenhower when he 
had his heart attack, for the United Nations 
when Dag Hammarskold was killed, for our 
Presidents when they took their oath of 
office, for our country during times of peace 
and during times of conflict and unrest, for 
members of our student body who have lost 
a loved one; for our school—and yet, when 
the United States faced its most tragic and 
upsetting event in recent years we are forced 
to ignore the natural outpouring of our dis- 
may and petitions simply because we hap- 
pened to be in a building called a school 
when the tragedy struck on November 22. 

I say, for shame, that leaders of our Gov- 
ernment ignore the wishes of the many for 
the cry of discrimination of one family. 
What of the discrimination against those 
who need prayer? We are not so naive as to 
believe that there were not other powerful 
forces at work behind Mrs. Murray’s case, but 
we do contend that no court—no Congress 
should squelch the freedom of countless 
people who try to teach respect for country, 
for our flag, for respect for the religions of 
the world. 

I concur that no sect nor religion should 
be used as a means of persuasion to change 
one's belief. But I heartily endorse Arthur 
Fleming's assertion that it is the duty of 
school leaders to teach about religion if our 
next generation is to have a greater amount 
of tolerance than our generation has shown. 

Please throw your weight for an amend- 
ment to permit prayer or scripture in schools 
if desired. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, Mmiam FABIAN, 
Librarian, Fairview High School. 


1964 
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Slandering Congress Is Slandering Our As we all know, our Government was 


System of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps the most widely played indoor 
game in the United States is that of 
slandering the Congress. It is not a new 
game. It has been played with great 
fervor and spirit ever since we became 
a nation. 

Usually, but not always, the tide of 
slander arises because Congress has re- 
fused to act as a rubberstamp for a 
popular President. 

The torrent of abuse that is being 
poured out against the Congress today 
is not unprecedented, but it is serious 
and it is growing in its intensity. News- 
paper cartoonists delight in picturing 
Members of the legislative branch either 
as egocentric clowns or as mindless slug- 
gards. National columnists, ridicule the 
Congress unmercifully because we do not 
throw our doubts and our convictions 
out the window and vote instantly for 
measures of which the columnists per- 
Sonally approve. Since most newspaper- 
men are somewhat more liberal in their 
Politics than the average American, their 
scorn usually falls heaviest on legisla- 
755 whom they consider to be conserva- 

ve. 

There is a dangerous tendency to judge 
& Congress merely by the amount of 
legislation it passes. Too many commen- 
tators are interested in quantity, not 
quality. If a Congress refuses to pass 
a flock of laws, regardless of their merit, 
it is inevitably tagged with the do noth- 
ing” label, and the inference is that its 
leaders are weaklings and its Members 
timewasters. a 

Such people confuse progress with 
mere motion. When aman spins around 
in a revolving door, Mr. Speaker, he is 
not making progress. Neither is he mak- 
ing progress when he falls down a flight 
of stairs. 

Because we have moved with delibera- 
tion in areas of enormous importance 
to the Nation and to the free world we 
have been accused of weakness. Our 
procedures have been a sign, not of 
weakness, but of strength. The Con- 
gress is a continuing body with roots 
sunk deep in every corner of the land. 
The Members of Congress collectively 
know far better than anyone else what 
the people of the country think and 
what they want and what they are say- 
ing. It is my considered opinion that 
the average American citizen is less lib- 
eral in his thinking than most of the 
columnists and commentators would like 
him to be. And I am absolutely certain 
that the average American citizen does 
not want his Congress to plunge the 
Nation swiftly into vast and continuing 
programs as a result of hysterical snap 
decisions made at the behest of the ex- 
ecutive branch. 


founded on a system of checks and bal- 
ances, The executive branch some- 
times acts as a check on the impulsive- 
ness of the legislative branch, and vice 
versa. During the past 2 years the 88th 
Congress has been a wholesome and re- 
straining influence upon Executive ex- 
uberance. 

By acting with thoughtful delibera- 
tion we are making certain that human 
rights are being preserved; that prop- 
erty is being properly protected, and 
that individual liberty is not being im- 
periled by expediency. 

Over the centuries, Congress has built 
a structure of laws upon a foundation 
of precedence. Because we have built 
this structure with thoughtful delibera- 
tion, it is the soundest legislative struc- 
ture in the world today. 

Our critics, Mr. Speaker, make the 
claim that our refusal to act impulsively 
is proof that our legislative processes 
are not efficient. Although I deny the 
allegation, I also maintain that bloodless 
efficiency is not the sole aim, or even the 
principal aim, of Government. A rep- 
resentative democracy, such as ours, is 
not nearly as efficient according to your 
definition of efficient, as a Fascist or a 
Communist despotism, where the merest 
whims of the dictator have the iron ef- 
fect of law. But who would exchange 
the comparatively inefficient freedom of 
this land of ours for the prisonlike ef- 
ficiency of the slave state? 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that the value 
of a Congress should not be measured 
merely by the number of bills it passes. 
In many cases, as we all know, it takes 
harder work and a great deal more cour- 
age to resist legislation than it does to 
ride complacently with the tide. It also 
takes courage to insist upon the 
thoughtful shaping and refinement of 
legislation so that it will achieve the 
maximum good for the maximum num- 
ber of people, when the strident voices of 
the propagandists are demanding that 
we pass it instantly, without debate or 
deliberation. It takes courage, in short, 
“to keep one’s head when all about are 
losing theirs, and blaming it on you.” 

This is not the spectacular brand of 
courage, but it is something immensely 
valuable to the Nation. It is the brand 
of courage that the 88th Congress has 
exhibited in abundance. 

The fact that we have been able to 
do so, Mr. Speaker, is a tribute to your 
own firm and understanding leadership. 

I am proud of being a Member of the 
88th Congress and I deeply resent the 
libels and slanders that the irrespon- 
sible propagandists for instant legisla- 
tion have been throwing at us. 

And, Mr. Speaker, it is heartening to 
know that there is a growing segment of 
the Nation’s press that is beginning to 
appreciate the value of the 88th Con- 
gress. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert in the Recorp two recent examples 
of such constructive thinking: 

{From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
Jan. 3, 1964) 
In DEFENSE OF CONGRESS 

Barely 30 hours before the end of the old 
year, Congress adjourned—if that’s what you 
can call it. It might be more correct to say 
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that Congress has recessed, since the ist 
session of the 88th Congress set a peacetime 
longevity record and allowed only 8 days of 
vacation for the legislators before the 2d 
session is called to order January 7. 

There has been a tremendous amount of 
criticism leveled against Congress lately for 
being slow and falling to enact legislation. 
Most of this criticism is unfair, 

Americans for Democratic Action refers to 
Congress as the “iceberg on Capitol Hill,” 
charging that it is run by a “reactionary- 
conservative” coalition, Roy Wilkins of the 
NAACP says Negroes are “disenchanted” 
with the whole legislative process. 

Walter Lippmann, in a recent column, goes 
so far as to charge that the “88th Congress 
has been paralyzed by * * * a conspiracy to 
suspend representative government.” He 
adds, referring to efforts by Congress to 
prohibit credit guarantees for sale of wheat 
to Red nations, that the legislative branch 
has been attempting to usurp the Presi- 
dent's constitutional power to conduct our 
foreign relations.” 

Such charges are not altogether valid. 
With respect to the wheat deal, as one of 
our readers pointed out in a letter on this 
page Wednesday, article I, section 8 of the 
Constitution grants Congress the power “to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations.” 
How can Congress be engaged in “a con- 
spiracy to suspend representative govern- 
ment“ when it is essentially the most repre- 
sentative branch of government? 

Congress is closer to the people than the 
President or the Court can ever be. 

The fact that Congress has refused to grant 
certain Presidential requests or failed to act 
on others does not mean that we have a “do- 
nothing” Congress, as frequently charged. 
It might, and often does, mean that Con- 
gress thinks some of these requests are not in 
the best interest of the Nation. Or it might 
mean simply there have been too many 
requests. 

Every year the President asks more of 
Congress, and in the last session the admin- 
istration kept coming back with the same 
requests for’ second and third tries after 
initial attempts to win congressional approv- 
al failed. 

Most of the people who attack the con- 
gressional seniority system, the power of 
committees and the rules of Congress have 
been extremely hypocritical. 

When seniority, committee power, and the 
rules are used to promote liberal legislation, 
the liberal critics are not loud with their 
complaints. They make noise usually when 
these factors work against legislation they 
would like to have passed. 

One thing is sure: The next session will be 
shorter. Though the number of requests in 
the President's program may be greater than 
ever before—with a civil rights bill and tax 
cut proposals left over, plus a revival of medi- 
care and other issues to come up—Congress- 
men from both parties, both liberals and 
conservatives, will be anxious to adjourn 
early to go home for the primaries, the con- 
ventions and the politicking for next No- 
vember. 


CONGRESS AND THE Am PROGRAM—PASSMAN’'S 
BATTLES BELIEVED REFLECTIONS OF PUBLIC 
REACTION TO WASTE SPENDING 

(By Richard Wilson) 

Orro Ernest Passman, 63, is a Congress. 
man from Louisiana. Annually, Mr. Pass- 
MAN gets into a fight with the White House 
over spending for foreign aid. He is chalr- 
man of the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee which handles this troublesome item. 

It is usually said that Mr. Passman is try- 
ing to superimpose his Judgment on that of 
four Presidents of the United States and any 
number of other outstanding 


Mr. PassMan and hold him up to 
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scorn as the wrecker of the foreign aid pro- 


The truth seems to be, however, that Mr. 
PassMAN knows more about the foreign aid 
program than any President has had an op- 
portunity to know for the simple reason that 
he has studied it longer and in more detail. 

He has handled the foreign aid appropria- 
tion for 9 consecutive years. Mr. PASSMAN 
is not a liberal; he is a conventional Loui- 
slanlan, but with a flair for rather rakish at- 
tire and an endless patience in coping with 
one of the really big practical problems of 
modern government. 

It is only a slight exaggeration to say that 
Officials of the foreign aid program would 
much prefer it if neither Congress nor the 
public knew much about its activities, ex- 
cept the puff stories on its great achieve- 
ments which are not inconsiderable. 

The official attitude about foreign aid is 
that it is an instrument of foreign policy 
used by the President under his constitu- 
tional authority to direct this policy. What 
flows from that conception is that Congress 
should not, indeed cannot under the Con- 
stitution, interfere. 

This is an impractical concept, which Mr. 
PASSMAN annually demonstrates to be faulty. 
However, much of what is done under the 
foreign aid program is hidden from the pub- 
lic. There was a time when it was a secret 
how the money was divided up between vari- 
ous countries. Even now the secrecy label 
is so widely used that “it looks like a ticker 
tape parade when you see us lifting secret 
and classified stuff in the hearings.” 

Every now and then a little something 
leaks out, like Lebanese bulls with nine stalls 
aplece or extra wives for Kenyan Govern- 
ment officials, or air-conditioned Cadillacs 
for Middle Eastern potentates. A suffering 
public has become more or less conditioned 
to this kind of thing and would not aban- 
don foreign aid for this alone. Nor is it 
likely that the public as a whole would end 
all foreign aid, however much annoyed it 
may become over waste and incomprehensible 
spending abroad when there is so much that 
needs improvement in this country. 

But it is clear that a majority in Congress 
believes that the country wants to go slower 
on foreign aid, be more selective, be more 
certain that definite policy aims are being 
pursued toward a useful conclusion. 

Every year for 9 years the clamor has 
come from the White House and the Depart- 
ment of State that any cutback will wreck 
our foreign policy. And any time there is a 
cut our foreign policy never seems to be de- 
monstrably better or worse off. 

A few facts are usful in this connection. 
In the last 8 years Congress has reduced 
the White House budget requests by more 
than $6.5 billion. Yet every year more money 
was appropriated than foreign aid officials 
could use. The so-called pipeline funds 
from past years which are committed to 
continuing projects now amount to more 
than $7 billion. Foreign aid could go on 
for several years without another penny of 
appropriation. 

It is not uncommon for officials to make 
huge allocations of their funds in the last 
2 or 3 days of a fiscal year so that they 
won't have any uncommitted money left, 
and can claim they are emptyhanded in 
meeting the world's challenges. 

Last year the White House, the State De- 
partment, and the Defense Department all 
said our foreign policy was being wrecked 
by a billion-dollar cut. Yet these agencies 
finished the fiscal year with a total of $744 
million of unobligated funds on their hands. 

Basically, the facts do not support any 
contention that Congress has either wrecked 
the foreign aid program or really harmed it. 
Nor. does the contention hold water any 
longer that the Russians are rushing in 
where we pull out. The Russians have had 
their own serious problems with foreign aid. 
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This appears to be one case where instinc- 
tive public reactions are right; that we have 
been spending too much on foreign aid and 
not getting enough out of it. 


CIA Needs Watchdog Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, day 
by day the evidence mounts that a con- 
gressional watchdog committee on the 
Central Intelligence Agency is needed; 
and day by day public support grows for 
the creation of such a committee. 

Created as a central agency to gather 
and analyze intelligence information, the 
CIA has, all too often, been guilty of 
formulating foreign policy. 

Recently, former President Truman, 
under whom the CIA was first organized, 
expressed his belief that the CIA had 
strayed off course and should be made 
to adhere to the original purpose for 
which it was created. 

I could not agree more. For the rea- 
sons set forth by President Truman and 
other constructive critics of the CIA, I 
have introduced legislation into every 
Congress since 1953 calling for the crea- 
tion of a Joint Congressional Committee 
on the CIA: 

My bill, House Concurrent Resolution 
2, currently is pending before the House 
Rules Committee. I urge my colleagues 
on that committee to consider this res- 
olution and companion bills as soon as 
possible. 

Further, under permission granted, I 
include an editorial from the January 4 
issue of the Milwaukee Journal calling 
on Congress to approve a committee 
such as that proposed in House Concur- 
rent Resolution 2. 

TRUMAN: CIA Orr Track 

Former President Truman has added his 
doubts to many others about the operations 
of the Central ce Agency. And he 
speaks with authority, for the CIA was or- 
ganized during his presidency to serve the 
needs of his office. 

As organized, Truman says, the CIA was to 
bring together intelligence information avail- 
able to all branches of Government, valuate 
and interpret it for the President. It was 
never meant, Truman says, to “be injected 
into peacetime cloak and dagger operations.” 
It was never meant to make policy. 

CIA activities have frequently been em- 
barrassing to this country in the last decade, 
In numerous instances the Agency actually 
has worked counter to our foreign policy. 
Certainly we need no agency to work to sub- 
vert foreign governments—yet the record 
indicates that the CIA has done that very 
thing. 

Aran is quick to acknowledge the pa- 
triótism and the dedication of CIA officials. 
He just thinks they have been off the track. 
The Agency, he says, should return to its 
basic Job of gathering and assessing intelli- 
gence for the use of the policymakers. 

In connection with this, the proposal that 
the CIA be audited by a special committee of 
Congress, just as the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is, deserves congressional approval. 


January 14 


The OIA is too much a law unto itself. For 
its own good, and the country’s, it should be 
curbed and put under constant check. 


No Compromise on Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp the following 
Chicago Daily News editorial of January 
13, which briefly but concisely analyzes 
the background of the Panama crisis and 
recommends a firm stand by the United 


States: 
No CoMPROMISE ON CANAL 


Facing the first international crisis of his 
administration, President Johnson was un- 
derstandably eager to fill the role of peace- 
maker in Panama. We have some qualms, 
however, that his eagerness led him to con- 
cessions he may regret. 

It was essential to seek an end to violence 
and bloodshed. It was also essential to deal 
with the political overtones that quickly 
came to the fore. But neither howling mobs 
nor demagogic politicians are likely to be 
deterred by weakness, and in Panama the 
United States has exhibited more weakness 
than strength. 

Why should we adopt an almost apologetic 
attitude either in the United Nations or in 
the Organization of American States for try- 
ing to protect Americans from Panamanian 
attack? Nothing more than self-defense was 
involved, and the loss of American lives and 
the extensive destruction of U.S. property 
are ample evidence that we were more timid 
in exercising that right than the circum- 
stances justified. 

The mobs that stormed the U.S.-controlled 
Canal Zone were organized too well and too 
quickly to qualify as an accident. The Gov- 
ernment of Panama has aroused the people 
against Americans in the Canal Zone year 
after year, for its own political benefit, and 
this is its harvest. There is good reason to 
believe that Castro-Communists joined the 
attacks, if they did not help instigate them 
in the first place. 

Panama's quick break in diplomatic rela- 
tions, and the immediate demand for control 
of the canal, seemed well rehearsed. And, as 
might have been predicted, the Soviet bloc 
plus the anti-American claque in the Latin 
republics joined in the howls against Ameri- 
can “imperialism.” 

It is clearly true that the history of the 
Panama Canal is somewhat checkered, and 
that conditions have changed since the 
United States engineered both the canal and 
the creation of the Republic of Panama. But 
it is also true that in recent years the United 
States has made many concessions to appease 
the Panamanians. 

If there are other negotiable grievances, 
they can be settled around the conference 
table when things quiet down again. But 
nothing should be conceded in an atmos- 
phere of bloodshed and blackmail, for to do 
so is to invite more of the same not only in 
Panama but elsewhere. 


In particular, U.S. ownership and control 
of the Panama Canal must not be regarded 
as negotiable. If it takes a show of strength 
to shut off the threats to the canal, let 
strength be shown. That, at least, is some- 
thing everybody understands—and it is more 
likely to win respect than a willingness to be 
everybody's doormat. 


1964 
Studebaker Helps Canada 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the Cana- 
dian press reports on the first Canadian 
Studebakers shipped to United States, 
although South Bend factory abandoned 
by Studebaker Corp. as a car-production 
plant has a 3-month supply of unsold 
cars, the Studebaker Corp. has started 
its raid on the American car market by 
Shipping its first truckloads of Canadian 
built cars into Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Hampshire, Chicago, and Dallas. 

I believe the policy of shipping prod- 
ucts into the United States without 
country of origin markings makes it 
possible for Studebaker to comingle new 
Canadian with old stock American cars 
and pawn the whole lot onto unsuspect- 
ing US. buyers who may or may not 
want to buy a foreign make car. 

The Hamilton plant in Canada was 
shut down this week to allow for setting 
up new production levies and to bring 
in some of the latest machinery from 
the abandoned U.S. South Bend plants. 

Studebaker plans to cut down its deal- 
ers from 1,900 to about 1,100 in the 
United States. Some dealers dropped 
their franchises when Studebaker an- 
nounced its U.S. shutdown in favor of 
cheaper production in Canada. 

Every labor dollar paid for our im- 
ported Studebaker is that much less for 
the U.S., doctor, lawyer, farmer, candle- 
stick maker, and tax collector. Carried 
to its ultimate the trade policy of ex- 
porting jobs and dollars and importing 
unemployment and surplus will nail the 
coffin lid so tight on our economy that 
the only thing left to do will be to hold 
the formal funeral. 

Headlines in Canadian newspapers 
proclaim the “buoyant growth of Can- 
ada’s economy” which is heralded as 
growing faster than the United States. 

These are the figures released by Can- 
ada, January 11: 

Canada’s industrial production 
crashed through the 200 percent level in 
late 1963, the first time in its history. By 
contrast the U.S. output for the last 6 
months dropped down to a dangerously 
low 1-percent increase. 

Employment in Canada had its great- 
est gain in its recorded history of labor 
Statistics. New jobs totaled 235,000 or 
a gain of 3.8 percent as compared to 1.8 
percent last year. U.S. employed gained 
only 1.3 percent. 

Canadian unemployment dropped 
from 5.8 to 5.1 percent while United 
States gained from 5.8 to 5.9 percent in 
the same period, . 

Canadian pressures are being applied 
on American corporations with Canadian 
subsidiaries to produce more in Canada 
while compensating tariff increases are 
promised to all Canadian producers who 
gain a 20-percent share of the Canadian 
mar 
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This follows the Mexican plan which I 
warned about 4 years ago and which has 
reached the stage of being virtually an 
embargo on all competitive goods im- 
ported into Mexico. 


The basic economic need in this coun- 


try is an honest appraisal of our trade 
agreements before the Geneva stripping 
party gets into full swing. 

Trade must be measured by man- 
hours and commonsense rather than by 
dollars and cents. 

I am convinced that if we applied the 
American foreign trade policy to our 
internal economy we would have the 
greatest dollar prosperity and the most 
disastrous personal poverty in this Na- 
tion’s history. 

No nation can survive buying products 
from its runaway industries, selling sub- 
sidized production below cost while pay- 
ing premiums to industry by way of tax 
credits to automate production which 
already is in excess of our needs, pro- 
ducing as its main production, unem- 
ployment while running itself out of gold 
reserve chasing the will-o’-the-wisp of 
foreign trade. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the attached two 
Canadian source stories on Studebaker 
and the Canadian growth worthy of 
attention. 

One of the unmentioned items in the 
Studebaker tale of woe is the answer to 
this question: “How much of the so- 
called $40 million loss in the last 5 years 
was siphoned from U.S. income by Stude- 
baker to modernize, equip, and develop 
the Canadian plant, train workers, and 
market these Canadian-made cars? 

If fresh capital was put into Canada 
then it is entirely possible that this capi- 
tal could have moderized the South Bend 
plant and kept it competitive. 

The articles follow: 

CANADA'S BUOYANT ECONOMY HUSTLES FASTER 
THAN UNITED STATES 
(By Dalton Robertson) 

To judge by developments in production 
and employment, the Canadian economy is 
moving into 1964 with more forward thrust 
than U.S. business. 

Canada’s industrial production turned in 
three major advances in succession after a 
dip in July. By November, after a 12 per- 
cent rise in October, a 1.4 percent jump in 
September and a 1.2 percent gain in August, 


the national index of output where 1949 


equals 100 crashed through the 200 level for 
the first time. 

By contrast: U.S. output, which rose 
rapidly in the first half of 1963, only inched 
up 1 percent during the fall after its sum- 
mer break. 

Employment in Canada last year made its 
largest annual gain since the Bureau of 
Statistics first began to collect monthly 
statistics a decade ago. The rise in job- 
holders was 235,000 or 38 percent in 1963. 
In 1962, the gain was 1.8 percent (see 
page 8). 

By contrast: The 1963 rise in U.S. employ- 
ment, while bigger than a year earlier, was 
only 1.3 percent. 

The faster pace of Canadian business ac- 
tivity had this encouraging result: The 
unemployment rate dropped during the year 
from 5.8 percent of the work force to 5.1 per- 
cent by November (seasonally adjusted) 
while in the United States it ended the year 
at 5.9 percent, little changed from 5.8 per- 
cent in Jan 1963. 

There can be no doubt that Canadian dol- 
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lar devaluation and big Canadian wheat sales 
abroad are the factors giving the Canadian 
economy its extra edge. 


STUDEBAKER SURGES AHEAD, HIKES OUTPUT 
(By Carlyle Dunbar) 

Hamitton.—Studebaker of Canada’s 425 
production-line workmen aren't working 
this week—the Hamilton car factory is be- 
ing equipped to handle a big increase in pro- 
duction. 

When the production line starts humming 
again the week after next, Studebaker will 
be able to assemble 8 to 10 cars hourly in- 
stead of six. 

Meanwhile, the first 20 made-in-Canada 
Studebaker cars have been shipped to the 
U.S. market, less than a month after Stude- 
baker Torp., South Bend, Ind., said it would 
concentrate its car production in Hamilton 
(FP, Dec. 14, 1963). 

So far, Studebaker's decision to terminate 
61 years of auto production in United States 
seems to have had a quiet impact on its 
American dealers. 

Whether Studebaker succeeds on the U.S, 
market with a Canadian-assembled car de- 
pends to a great extent on the firm's much- 
criticized U.S. dealers. After the initial 
shock, U.S. sales increased. Retail sales in 
the second 10-day period of December were 
1,458 cars against 1,240 in preceding period. 
The latest figure exceeds “many 10-day sales 
figures during the past year,” one company 
official says. $ 

A few US. dealers have a relinquished 
their franchise since the decision to stop 
assembling in the United States was an- 
nounced. Some have come to Hamilton to 
see whether, in fact, Canadians could build 
cars. Many dealers, in interviews or letters 
to the U.S. auto trade press, say they are 
confident Studebaker will survive. 

L. E. Minkel, who resigned this week as 
U.S. sales director and became sales con- 
sultant, plans to trim Studebaker’s U.S. 
dealer force of 1,900 by perhaps one-third. 
Low-volume outlets will be dropped. 

Studebaker's first problem is to restore 
daler morale, he says. In the past year, he 
Says, our dealers’ morale was in some cases 
lower than the public's. 

Skepticism about Studebaker's ability to 
survive as a carmaker and about its determi- 
nation to stay in the auto business has not 
been shared by many U.S. dealers or the 
US. auto trade press. 

“Some say the program is designed simply 
to run out the bits and pieces, to fade away 
gradually. But the plan has possibilities, if 
it is carried out with integrity, competence, 
and energy. It will take a lot of selling,” 
Automotive News of Detroit says. 

In Canada, Studebaker sales continue to 
follow the uptrend which began in 1961. In 
the first 20 days of December, sales were 20 
percent higher than in same period, 1962. 

As the Hamilton factory stood a week ago, 
it was capable of making 8 to 10 cars hourly, 
provided the paint section was expanded 
slightly. As part of a $250,000 program that 
begins this week, extra rustproofing, alumi- 
nizing, and paint-oven units will be installed. 

Some equipment in the factory will be re- 
Placed by more efficient machines taken from 
the abandoned South Bend assembly plant. 

At South Bend, work in the engine, stamp- 
ing, and export-packaging factories resumes 
January 13. 

Although the South Bend factory has a 3- 
month supply of 1964 model cars on hand, 
the Hamilton factory built 20 cars to fill spe- 
cial U.S. dealer orders before this week's 
shutdown. 

The cars were trucked to dealers in New 
Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Chi- 
cago, and Dallas. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, December 15, 1963, I was privileged 
to participate in the annual blue and 
gold charter breakfast hosted by the par- 
ents committee of Cub Scout Pack No. 
435 in my home district in Brooklyn. 

The breakfast was held in the Ocean- 
view Jewish Center and just before I 
presented the Scouter of the Year Award 
a poem in memory of our late beloved 
President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, was 
recited by the members of the troop and 
the poem’s author, Mr. James Vincent. 

It is a beautiful tribute and I com- 
mend it to the attention of our col- 
leagues: 


ADIEU 
(By James Vincent) 

A young man was sent our way with a win- 
ning smile, handsome face, and a vi- 
sion for hig Nation’s future. 

We must “look ahead,” said he, our eyes set 
on new horizons, on new frontiers for 
the sixties— 

How old must you be to love your country? 


So young a man for so big a plan—how can 
leadership be given to such as he—who 
will follow this young man? 

Will the ancients, so set in their way change 
for him? 

This Nation must walk slowly and softly 
they say, 

How old must you be to lead your country? 


But his voice rang true, his dreams were 
great; a nation he loved answered his 
call 


For less than 3 years this noble man planned 
and guided the ocurse of his beloved 
land. 

How old must you be to want greatness for 
your country? 

At times the perils were great, with missiles, 

atoms, and a strange force so close to our 
gate. 

The elders said to climb this mountain was 
wrong for you cannot come down— 
but a man went up and a giant re- 
turned and, this, made our Nation 


strong. 
How old must you be to protect your country? 


We say this is the land of the free not so,” 
said he; not while we give some, sec- 
ond-class citizenry— 

Not when these cannot earn their daily bread 
or find a school for their children or 
live in semislavery. 

How old must you be to understand your 
country? 


He would like to mingle with the average 
man; to learn of his thoughts, his 
fears and grasp his hand— 

For after all, these are the many in our 
great land. 

How old must you be to love the people in 
your country? 

He fell among the many, on a bright Novem- 
ber day; taken from us in one swift 
moment, to greet and smile no more. 

How could this happen to such a man and 
In this land, and in this day and age. 

How old must you be to die for your country? 
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To know men walk still among us, to whom 

Ute and love mean nil, is it but our 

neighbors that engendered this rage? 

Each of us will have his part of the torch 
to bear. 

How old must you be to cry for your country? 


We will never know how far, how great, or 


how long would be the shadow this 
man cast; 
Now we will wait for the historians and 
history to pass judgment on his deeds. 
How old must you be to be remembered by 
your country? 


For each to love one another was the Lord's 
plan; to live with all, in peace and 
harmony; to respect and care about 
your fellow man. 

Adieu; rest ye well, fallen eagle; though there 
is a new captain at the helm, the ship 
of state sails on, following the course 
you charted. 

Adieu. Adieu. 


John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to insert the eulogy in memory of our 
late President, John F. Kennedy, deliv- 
ered by Rabbi Harry J. Kaufman, spir- 
itual leader of the Beth Sholom Congre- 
gation of Washington, D.C., on November 
25, 1963: 


With bowed heads and broken hearts we 
join America in the recitation “Boruch Day- 
on Hoemes” on the passing of a great and 
good leader, President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy. 

A sad and senseless national tragedy has 
come to pass, nurtured by a climate of de- 
rision, indifference, and hate that has become 
part of our contemporary scene. 

This supreme loss echoes in our souls the 
incisive lament of the teachers of Israel— 


“Oy Ledor Sheovad Manhigo” 
“Oy L’sfisono Sheovad Karbonitoh” 
—Talmud (Baba Bathro) 91: B. 


“Woe to the world that has lost its leader 
and woe unto the ship that has lost its pilot.” 

President Kennedy was not only the leader 
of our generation but was the confident pilot 
who guided the distressed ship of a faltering 
humanity. 

Our loss is incalculable even as this trage- 
dy is unfathomable. Most trying times have 
come upon us. 

God is the source of life and the author of 
history. His will prevails. He sets the times 
and raises up the men to live in these times. 
We cannot question His action, whaf re- 
mains for us is to reexamine our conduct. 

In the book of Genesis we read, “And Jacob 
was left alone.” A dreary night envelops him 
as he is overcome by a dismal loneliness; but 
the struggle for survival must go on. 

Faith becomes his most potent defense 
against the onslaught of a mysterious ad- 
versary. He is stunned, he understands not 
why nor wherefore this comes to be, but he 
continues indomitably, battling for God, for 
himself, and for humanity. Though gravely 
hurt he carries on and vanquishes his adver- 
sary, aS a new dawn emerges, 
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The time is today, the struggle is in the 
present. The anguish is ours as the mystery 
of these sorrowing happenings elude us, but 
we too must carry on until the light of a 
new dawn will reveal itself to us. 

Great men become the fabric of a nation. 
Its martyrs set the tone of its ideals and 
dreams. 

Through the life of John Kennedy we were 
given a glimpse of a world that could come 
to be; a world of dynamic vigor, adventure, 
discovery, hope, and worthiness, of children 
laughing and men working together in a 
harmony of decency, purpose, and fulfill- 
ment. A world that can cast aside cruelty, 
ugliness, and hatred as the inevitable pattern 
of man’s life on earth. 

A beautiful dream has been broken. The 
inspiring vision has been shattered and we 
have become poorer by his death, even as we 
were made richer by his life. 

We have been taught that the righteous 
are not memorialized by words but by works, 
not by august monuments but by monu- 
mental actions, not by lamenting dirges but 
by lofty deeds. 

The greatest of our goals and the noblest 
of our purposes have been sown in tears and 
born in agony. As the prophet, Jeremiah, 
cries out “Refrain thy voice from weeping 
and thine eyes from tears—for there is yet 
great reward in thine actions.” Tears can- 
not bring John Kennedy back but he can 
continue to live with us and through us by 
our consecrated devotion and attainment of 
the great causes he served. 

May the Comforter of all sustain and pro- 
tect this great land and our new President 
and may He bestow His loving grace upon 
the valiant and courageous First Lady and 
her dear children and the family of our great 
President. ` 

May He, who ís the source of all strength 
and wisdom, embolden our resolve to make 
real in our lifetime, the yearnings, the hopes, 
and dedicated goals of our Lincolns and our 
Kennedys that from this anguish This Na- 
tion, under God shall have a new birth of 
freedom.” 

“Were a star quenched on high 

For ages would its light 
Still traveling downward from the sky 
Shine on our mortal sight 
So, when a great man dies 
For years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind lies 
Upon the path of men.“ 
—tLongfellow. 


Price-Fixing Dangers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
an editorial appearing in the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star of Monday, November 11, 
1963, entitled “Price-fixing Dangers,” 
pointing out the hazards of the so-called 
quality stabilization bill now pending be- 
fore the Senate: 

PRICE-FIXING DANGERS 

The Senate Commerce Committee has re- 
ceived an analysis of the so-called quality 
stabilization bill from the President's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. Walter Heller, 
Chairman of the Council, said the analysis 
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shows that “not only the consumer, but also 
the retailer himself, would be served poorly 
by the enactment of this legislation.” 

The bill would permit any manufacturer 
to set the price on bran name merchandise 
and require all dealers to abide by this price. 
Thus the measure in reality is a price-fixing 
plan. 

The analysis notes that the price would 
have to be fixed high enough for the mar- 
ginal retailer to be attracted to the manu- 
tacturer's product. Thus most consumers 
would probably be paying a higher price for 
the product. 

But then, the analysis warns, large stores 
and chain outlets would be encouraged to 
develop their own private brands, If these 
sold at lower prices, careful shoppers would 
be lured away from the name brands and 
from the smaller stores. 

Price-fixing attempts usually run into 
trouble. The free enterprise system seems 
fairer to all concerned. 


President Johnson’s Message: The 
Challenge to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr, ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Post on January 9 had an 
excellent editorial on President Johnson's 
state of the Union message, and I would 
urge all my colleagues to read it care- 
fully, and to accept and to act favorably 
and promptly on the challenge which 
has been placed before us. 

The article follows: 

PESDENT Jo INN'S MESSAGE: 
CHALLENGE TO CONGRESS 


President Johnson’s state of the Union 
message reinforced the image of a man who 
has risen resolutely to the tragic occasion 
under which he assumed office. 

It was a message that affirmed and, in some 
areas, expanded the domestic programs of his 
predecessor. 

It was a message that warmly renewed the 
spirit of conciliation and sanity Mr. Kennedy 
had tried so hard to impart to the perilous 
world scene. 

In the thirties it fell to a patrician, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, born to wealth and priv- 
lege, to summon the Nation to a struggle 
against economic privilege and injustice. 

Yesterday it was a southerner, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, whose roots in Texas go back to the 
Alamo and the Confederacy, who challenged 
Congress to make this session one that did 
more for civil rights than the last 100 ses- 
sions combined.” 

His appeal for civil rights legislation was 
part of a larger list of requests. But the 
President left no ambiguity about his com- 
mitment to the House committee's civil 
rights bill—including its strong public ac- 
commodations and FEPC sections. 

Three times the President sounded the 
civil rights theme, climaxed by his solemn 
assertion that white and colored Americans 
who stand and die together on the battle- 
fields of the world “can work and eat and 
travel side by side in their own country.” 

The President properly gave a high pri- 
ority to the cause of equality. 

But much of his message was dedicated to 
other concerns of the other America—of 
those of all races and creeds who are victims 
of our economic sluggishness, of inadequate 
schools and medical care, of slum housing. 


THE 
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As an immediate economic stimulant, he 
called for enactment of tax-cut legislation 
by February 11, 

In larger terms he urged the declaration 
of unconditional war against poverty and 
reminded us of that one-fifth of a nation 
that lives on the outskirts of hope. 

President Johnson has visibly endeavored 
to confound the rightwing congressional co- 
alition by asserting that the program he has 
projected can be achieved with a simultane- 
ous budget reduction. 

The arithmetic of his argument may be 
subject to complicated dispute. But even the 
most ritualistic budget balancers cannot 
fail to be impressed by the boldness with 
which he and Defense Secretary McNamara 
have attacked the problem of waste in the 
Military Establishment. 

Military budgets have long been treated 
as politically untouchable even when the 
clamor for economy in Government is at its 
peak. President Johnson, whose congres- 
sional service gave him special knowledge in 
this field, has served notice that a day of 
real reckoning for the Pentagon has arrived. 

If excessive sums allocated for overkill, 
obsolescence, and other forms of military 
extravagance can be applied to positive so- 
cial programs, the country can only be fun- 
damentally stronger. And that seems to be 
Mr. Johnson's grand design. 

Many of the foreign policy passages of the 
President's speech were an elaboration of his 
eloquent address to the U.N. He pledged 
anew that the United States would offer new 
disarmament proposals at Geneva. He re- 
iterated the need for seeking new East-West 
agreements which “can enlarge the hopes of 
all while violating the rights of none.” He 
reminded the reckless of our strength, but 
his appeal was for reason, and he avoided 

ce. 

On the homefront, Mr. Johnson has chal- 
lenged Congress to emerge from its rut of 
obstructionism and sloth. 

In world affairs he has proclaimed his 
gies to join in an honorable quest for 


ie was an address from which Americans 
could derive pride and inspiration. We be- 
lieve much of the world will take heart from 
the substance and tone of the message. 

The great question remains; 

Will Congress once again reject any large 
vision of our future and revert to business 
as usual? 


Free-Enterprise Spokesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased indeed to include a very excel- 
lent letter to the editor of the Dallas 
Morning News recently printed express- 
ing praise and appreciation for the work 
of our colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ALGER]. We Texans are 
proud of Congressman Bruce ALGER and 
we appreciate his firm stand and out- 
standing work for sound, responsible, and 
conservative principles in government. 

The letter follows: 

Free-ENTERPRISE SPOKESMAN 
SEATTLE, WAsH, 

This is a letter of praise and of deep ap- 
preciation to the city of Dallas. We've meant 
to write it for some time, but simply never 
got around to it. We'd like to express our 
sincere thanks to the people of Dallas County 
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for your sending to Washington, D.C., the 
most articulate spokesman for the private- 
enterprise system in the entire House of 
Representatives, BRUCE ALGER. 

He has been a guest speaker in our city 
twice in less than 2 years, each time he has 
left more admirers behind. He is a credit to 
your fair State and we hope to see his kind 
multiplied in the Congress of our country. 
We owe the Dallas-area citizens a debt of 
gratitude. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. JOBE. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
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State Government and New Urban Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to place in the Recorp an excellent 
speech given by Herbert J. Bingham, 
executive secretary of the Tennessee 
Municipal League before the 16th An- 
nual Convention of the Maryland Muni- 
cipal League on October 24 of this year 
entitled “Organizing Local Government 
To Serve Urban Growth.” There are 
few Members of the House whose dis- 
tricts are not facing the problem of pro- 
viding municipal services to suburban 
fringes of existing communities. My 
own Prince Georges County in Mary- 
land, where some of you reside, is one of 
the most rapidly growing local govern- 
ments in the entire country. Since 
coming to the Congress, one of my spe- 
cial endeavors has been to help improve 
the relationships among Federal, State, 
and local governments in the conduct of 
programs for, and affecting, the citizens 
of Maryland. Therefore, Mr. Bingham’s 
Speech was of particular interest to me. 

The States have a vital role to play in 
assisting local government to meet these 
challenges of population growth. The 
record of legislative actions by the State 
of Tennessee over the last 10 years, de- 
scribed by Mr. Bingham, is a notable 
record. These legislative actions have 
done much to insure sound local govern- 
ment in urban areas and provide public 
Services on a reasonably economical and 
efficient basis. This series of legislative 
actions to serve urban growth in Ten- 
nessee have included legislation to liber- 
alize existing annexation laws, permit 
extraterritorial powers by municipalities 
with respect to subdivision control, ex- 
Pansion of regional planning powers, 
control of new incorporations adjacent 
to existing municipalities, granting of 
authority to counties to provide certain 
areawide functions such as water, sewer, 
and garbage services, and general au- 
thority for municipal and county gov- 
ernment to provide jointly or contract 
with each other for public services. 

It is interesting to note that this rec- 
ord of enactments closely parallels many 
of the recommended draft legislative pro- 
posals found in the State Legislative 
Program of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. The 
Commission is a continuing national 
body set up by Congress in 1959 on which 
sit three of my distinguished colleagues— 
the Congresswoman from New Jersey 
Mrs. Dwyer], the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KeocH], and the gentleman 
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from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN]— 
charged with the responsibility for con- 
tinuing study and effort toward improv- 
ing the effectiveness of our Federal sys- 
tem of government. For those interested 
in an adequate array of State legislation 
with which to preserve and strengthen 
responsible local government while meet- 
ing the demands of urban growth in an 
orderly and economical manner, I 
strongly recommend careful reading of 
this speech by Mr. Bingham which ap- 
peared in the Maryland Municipal News 
for November 1963, and examine the 
State Legislative Program of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, which is available upon request 
from the Commission here in Washing- 
ton: 

ORGANIZING LOCAL GOVERNMENT To SERVE 

URBAN GROWTH 
(By Herbert J. Bingham) 

The 1954 Annual Convention of the Ten- 
nessee Municipal League adopted the fol- 
lowing declaration: “The problem of pro- 
viding municipal services for suburban 
fringes of cities is the most difficult and 
critical problem affecting urban life in 

From this statement of policy emerged 
a concentration—for 10 long years—on serv- 
ing urban growth in Tennessee. It has pro- 
duced what may be the most complete set 
of statutory authority to be found in any of 
the States, giving our cities an exclusive fran- 
chise to serve urbanizing areas beyond the 
current city boundaries. It also has pro- 
duced laws intended to eliminate conflict and 
uncertainty over public service roles among 
adjacent or overlapping local units of 
government. 

What is this set of laws for urban growth? 
How were they achieved? What have been 
the results? And what new problems have 
arisen to plague orderly urban development 
in Tennessee? 

Back there in 1954, more than 400,000 
people had accumulated in the suburban 
fringes of our cities, both large and small. 
They represented the urban expansion of a 
quarter-century or more. Antiquated an- 
nexation laws relying on petition and vote 
in the annexation area had stifled extension 
of municipal boundaries, and thus the exten- 
sion of standard municipal services and 
facilities, Sprawling development was being 
abetted by the single-purpose water utility 
districts. The sprawl was not being served 
by county governments, which adhered to a 
program of limited services suitable only for 
rural areas. 

The 220-volt electric line, the 2-inch water 
line, the two-party telephone line, the paved 
road, and various Federal programs for low 
downpayment home financing had spawned 
the “slurburb’—the suburban slum of 
tomorrow. It was the land of “no”: The 
land of no storm drainage and no sewers— 
no curb and gutter, and no sidewalks—no 
parks, no playgrounds and no street lights— 
no fireplugs, no firehalls, and no fire- 
trucks—no public garbage collection—no 
modern policing—no zoning or subdivision 
controls, except in the rare instances where 
counties had acted in one or two of these 
fields, 


The first assignment was to establish a 


legal framework for an exclusive municipal 

franchise over suburban areas, to firmly 

establish the principle of “one municipal 

government for one urban community.” 
LEGAL TOOLS FOR GROWTH 


The municipal powers of 1954 authorized 
cities to extend public facilities beyond 
corporate boundaries, and under certain 
conditions to exercise subdivision control 
powers 5 miles beyond te bound- 
an To these powers we added the follow- 

g: 
1. In 1955, we placed at the top of our 
legislative agenda the passage of an annexa- 
tion law, and it was done. The new law gave 
the city unquestioned authority, by simple 
ordinance of its governing body, to annex 
contiguous territory and take over all mu- 
nicipal and utility functions. This authority 
was subject to the right of any aggrieved 
citizens to procure a court test of reasonable- 
ness. Our courts have held they will not 
substitute Judicial opinions for the city leg- 
islatures’ Judgment as to what is reasonable 
if the annexation is ever a debatable matter. 

The unquestioned right of a city to make 
reasonable annexations is granted in the laws 
of at least 15 States, and by an additional 16 
States for unincorporated lands of certain 
types. Annexation by vote in the territory 
has never worked satisfactorily. Not only 
will residents of small sections of a total 
urban community often act unwisely and 
selfishly, but lack of an exclusive franchise, 
which the power of annexation gives the city, 
makes it impossible to engage in the long- 
range planning, and the financing and con- 
struction efforts essential to provide the com- 
plex utilities and other facilities needed to 
serve newly developing urban territory. 

Such unilatteral city annexation power is 
almost universally sought by municipalities 
in every State of the Union, and has been 
strongly endorsed in the national policies of 
the American Municipal Association. 

2. Regional planning powers were ex- 
panded to authorize municipal control of 
zoning, as well as subdivision layout and 
service standards, for 5 miles beyond corpo- 
rate limits. 

3. A satellite city law prevented new in- 
corporations within a specified distance of an 
existing city, unless the city was given 15 
months in which to prevent the new incorpo- 
ration by annexing 20 percent of the area or 
35 percent of the people involved. 

4. Utility laws were amended to provide 
that no utility district or other instrumen- 
tality could build utility facilities within a 
specified distance of a city until the city was 
given a reasonable period in which to pro- 
vide them. 

5. After long negotiation, counties were 
given authority to provide water, sewer, and 
garbage services, but only after the county 
had prepared engineering plans and given 
the city an opportunity to provide the public 
facilities in question. 

6. Relying upon a new provision of the 
Tennessee constitution, a tan gov- 
ernment act was adopted by the legislature 
authorizing the abolition of the county and 
municipal government and the substitution 
of a new form of metropolitan government. 

7. Statutory authority was expanded for 
municipal and county governments to pro- 
vide jointly, or to contract with each other 
for, any public service or facilities which 
both were authorized to perform separately. 
These laws included new legislation author- 
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izing consolidation of municipal with county 
schools. 

8. Financial inducements for annexation 
were provided by new laws assuring that 
cities would start getting all State-shared 
taxes and grants-in-aid due them on ac- 
count of newly annexed areas at the first of 
the fiscal year following annexation. 

9. The legislature gave both county and 
municipal governments new authority to 
levy a 17-percent wholesale beer tax and a 
1-percent local retail sales tax, with statu- 
tory formulas governing division of these 
moneys between the county and its several 
municipalities. This opened up new local 
revenues exceeding $50 million annually. 

10. And, through State-financed technical 
service agencies, we provided for a massive 
technical backup for municipal efforts to 
serve and grow. Our municipal technical 
advisory service, at the university, has made 
innumerable annexation studies, utility ex- 
tension policy studies, and financial analyses. 
Our Tennessee State Pianning Commission 
has provided a complete technical staff to 
assist not only in annexation studies but to 
serve as municipal staffs in carrying out 
comprehensive planning and the administra- 
tion of subdivision and zoning controls. 

How have Tennessee cities been able to se- 
cure favorable legislative consideration of 
the problems of urban growth? The results 
we have achieved seem to be based upon 
thorough research, close cooperation with 
counties and other units of government af- 
fected by municipal growth, and effective 
political action. 

Through our municipal technical advisory 
service, and in some cases our State plan- 
ning agency, all of our legislative proposals 
have been supported by exhaustive research 
examining the practices in all of the other 
States in a particular field, defining the 
problems in Tennessee which require a so- 
lution, and drafting acceptable and effec- 
tive legislative cures, 


JOINT CITY-COUNTY PROGRAM 


But, surely the greatest contribution to 
success has been a workable plan of coop- 
eration with the county officials through the 
Tennessee County Services Association. It 
is truly remarkable that our municipal 
league and our county association had joint 
legislative programs in four of the last five 
sessions of our State legislature, beginning 
in 1955. We are grateful for and greatly 
benefited by the fact that county officials 
formally endorsed virtually all of our urban 
growth legislative measures. 

This cooperation has been a two-way 
street. Our league worked with our counties 
in devising and supporting the County Urban 
Facilities Act authorizing county provision 
of water, sewer and garbage facilities under 
certain conditions, and an act authorizing 
consolidation of municipal with county 
school systems, 

Strenuous efforts in the 1961 legislature to 
repeal the annexation law exemplifies sound 
legislative tactics. We knew the onslaught 
was because numerous large annexa- 
tions were in process. Surprisingly, the 
attack was led by two of the Nation's largest 
manufacturing firms desirous of avoiding our 
yearly city taxes on two Tennessee plants 
Involved in annexations. We had secured 
commitments to maintain the lew from all 
gubernatorial candidates, and many legisla- 
tors during the State elections. Our county 
government friends stood firm (we had a 
joint legislative program). A continuous 
educational and publicity program was 
executed. 

Nonetheless, it was a hot, close fight. How 
hot is illustrated by editorials supporting 
annexation which appeared in seven of our 
eight metropolitan newspapers. We repro- 
duced and distributed them in quantity. 
Here are some titles of the editorials: “Cities 
in Tennessee Face Doom If New Annexing 
Ban Becomes Law”; Don't Give a Narrow 
Few Exemption From Local Tax”; “Annexa- 
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tion Assault by Black Mail, Black List"; 
“Stop This Move to Strangle Cities“; Sabo- 
teur at Work.” 

The legislature adopted amendments our 
cities sponsored and maintained a sound 
annexation procedure. No controversy de- 
veloped in the 1963 session. 

It was necessary to treat the Tennessee 
city’s jurisdiction over the urbanizing fringe 
as part of a general plan to assign roles for 
various competing and normally conflicting 
units of government, and numerous impor- 
tant private interests. Time does not per- 
mit detailing these conflicts and the solu- 
tions achieved to some of them. 

But, the county had the greatest stake and 
strongest claim for a sound accommodation 
of city-county government roles. 

To give counties and cities well-defined 
roles and the capabilities to fill: them re- 
quired programs dealing with the basic 
State-local relationship encompassing far 
more than urban fringe jurisdiction. For the 
last 4 years and the last two sessions of our 
general assembly we have formalized our co- 
operative arrangement with county govern- 
ments in continuing intergovernmental com- 
mittee for improvement of local government, 
composed of 17 members each of our league 
and the county services association. With 
extensive research and long negotiating ses- 
sions, we undertook in Tennessee to develop 
legislative solutions that will help every one 
of our 95 counties and all of our 287 munic- 
ipalities, permitting each to carry out suc- 
cessfully its legitimate and necessary op- 
erations, 

This committee developed and we carried 
into this year’s session of our State legisla- 
ture a massive program of legislation called 
the local government platform. It involved 
increases in State grants to counties and 
cities of more than $34 million a year. This 
platform also included the opening up of a 1- 
percent local city-county sales tax; the pro- 
vision by the State of a statewide system of 
area vocational-technical schools; a law re- 
quiring the State highway department to 
pay all of the cost of building and maintain- 
ing the State highways, by making it illegal 
for counties and cities to spend any money 
on State routes; and other favorable legisla- 
tion. 

And finally, our legislative success de- 
pended upon tactics. We have a habit of 
carrying municipal legislative programs and 
issues into the election of our State legis- 
lature and Governor. We believe that great 
public issues are settled in the give-and- 
take and debate of an election. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT PLATFORM 

While the nature of our programs and 
the conditions alter methods used, I will give 
one example. The local government plat- 
form for the 1963 legislative session was ful- 
ly developed and released 6 months before 
the gubernatorial and legislative elections. 
It was carried around the State in district 
meetings of city and county officials, and 
there were more than 1,100 in attendance 
who voted unanimously for it. It was pre- 
sented to the candidates locally and state- 
wide. a 

For example, we held in our State capital 
some 2 months prior to election day a local 
government convention, for the purpose of 
hearing the views of all gubernatorial can- 
didates on the platform. More than 1,000 
city and county officers filed into the meet- 
ing hall. The three candidates for Governor 
came to the platform, and behind them the 
34-member intergovernmental committee. 
Weeks previously, the entire platform, in- 
cluding research reports and legislative bills, 
had been presented to the gubernatorial can- 
didates, so it was not surprising that their 
substantial speeches endorsed it. But a 
question and answer period had been sched- 
uled, and the press and radio were on hand. 
The intergovernmental committee retired 
into the wings to decide on what questions to 
ask and came back with one question: Does 
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your statement mean that you unqualifiedly 
endorse the local governmental platform as 
presented to you previously in detall?” The 
answer from all candidates was: Tes.“ 

Seldom in the history of this Nation has 
there been such a complete meeting of the 
minds of local officials and candidates for the 
great office of Governor. 

RESULTS OF LOCAL ACTION 

What have been the results from use of our 
urban growth laws and action program? 

In the years since 1955, 148 cities have an- 
nexed 406 times, bringing inside corporate 
limits 308,000 new citizens. And, the new 
metropolitan government of Nashville and 
Davidson County has brought some 150,000 
more urban citizens under municipal-type 
jurisdiction. Thus, we will soon have more 
than a half million former residents of un- 
served urban fringe areas who now have ade- 
quate and standard municipal-type services, 
or who can expect them in the near future. 

In most of our growing communities, we 
are rapidly achieving the objective of one 
municipal government for one urban com- 
munity. 

But, I would point out that a new prob- 
lem is arising in a very critical form in 
Tennessee—boondock sprawl. Single-pur- 
pose water utility districts and cooperative 
associations are now being formed in es- 
sentially rural areas remote from cities to 
provide tapwater. For example, the magnifi- 
cent new areawide metropolitan govern- 
ment of Nashville and Davidson County has 
springing up beyond its boundaries, in ad- 
jacent counties, some seven utility districts 
which are installing hundreds of miles of tap- 
water lines. These areas will soon be 
traversed by six legs of the Interstate High- 
way System. In the future a significant part 
of the increased population of this metropoli- 
tan community will be siphoned into these 
boondock developments based on cheap land 
and tapwater, 

The boondock sprawl is being aided and 
abetted by our Federal Government, un- 
fortunately and improperly. These districts 
are able to secure low-cost loans and, in 
many cases under the accelerated public 
works program, grants of one-half to two- 
thirds of the cost of these water facilities. 

We believed the people lured into these 
semirural areas for country living need 
protection. In a shorter time than they 
know, there will be a house every hundred 
feet, and they will have lots of neighbors in- 
cluding filling stations and junk yards due 
to lack of zoning controls. We will have the 
slurburbs all over again—without the facili- 
ties and services which long experience has 
indicated that every urbanized area must 
have. 

But Maryland, Tennessee, and the United 
States of America, with the ascending urban 
population of our time, will have the poorest 
served, and the ugliest, and the most expen- 
sive urban areas the world has ever seen 
unless we take measures to insure orderly 
and well-served growth and development. 
The most imperative objective is to serve the 
development as it occurs: We must insist 
upon optimum use of our land in order that 
areas into residential, commercial, 
industrial and other developments will have 
all the public services and facilities they will 
need, installed economically as urbanization 
occurs. 


That Long Johnson Reach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, in 
this day of scientific miracles, the Detroit 
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Free Press editorial pages have recorded 
one in which every politician should be 
interested: 

A woman in Highland Park got the feeling. 
So did another in Grosse Point. And a man 
watching downtown had it, too. Probably 
it was true all over the country. 

Somehow, while delivering his second mes- 
sage to Congress Tuesday, President John- 
son to give his televiewers “the 
treatment” at the same time. Those who 
watched could feel an arm come out of one 
side of the set, circle around their shoulders, 
and pat them comfortingly. 

Another arm shook their hands warmly 
and firmly. And meanwhile, the President 
looked them square in the eye, took them into 
his confidence, and pointed out exactly what 
it was that we all wanted to do, Didn't we? 

Millions of heads probably nodded “yes” 
at the same time. 

It wasn’t what he said, which sort of came 
out as south Kansas, a combination of Ted 
Sorensen’s Nebraska and Johnson's Texas. 
There were elements of both, but they blend- 
ed well. 

It certainly wasn't his looks. He looked 
like a nice average American, wearing his 
glasses to read a speech, And it wasn't how 
he said it, which won't put him in the an- 
nals of the world’s great orators. 

The only explanation is that those arms 
did come out of the television set. 


The Government’s Role and the 
Future of Discovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am plac- 
ing in the Recorp an address delivered 
by Dr. Max Tishler, president of Merck, 
Sharp & Dohme Research Laboratories, 
when he accepted the 1963 Chemical In- 
dustry Medal of the American Section, 
Society of Chemical Industry on Sep- 
tember 26, 1963, in Houston, Tex. I 
believe this address raises some of the 
most important issues which face our 
society today. 

The address follows: 

THE GOVERNMENT'S ROLE AND THE 
FUTURE or Discovery 
(By Dr. Max Tishler, president, Merck, Sharp 
& Dohme Research Laboratories, Division 
of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J.) 


Iam profoundly touched by the thought 
behind the medal that has just been con- 
ferred upon me. When one receives such 
an honor, he inevitably thinks of those who 
have made it possible. My own particular 
debt is far beyond my power to repay. It is 
Owed primarily to a group of men and women 
as fine as those with whom any man has been 
Privileged to work. This includes not only 
the scientists in our laboratories who, by 
their accomplishments, have earned whatever 
reputation I may now possess. It also in- 
cludes our management and particularly our 
President, John T. Connor, who has played 
a major part in these scientific accomplish- 
ments himself by his understanding and 
support of our research through the years of 
bad weather as well as those of sunshine. 
And I also acknowledge the indebtedness I 
have to my wife, Elizabeth, who has gracious- 
ly accepted the unacceptable—the sharing 
of her husband with his profession—and 
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who, through it all, has understood that his 
devotion to his calling has never diminished 
his devotion to her. 

I am delighted, as we all are, to have our 
British friends with us tonight, But I am 
a little surprised that Lord Hailsham let you 
out of school. From the way he has been 
talking about Britain's unfavorable balance 
of trade in scientists, one might suppose he 
would be afraid too many of you would bring 
along your degrees from those matchless 
British universities and bedazzle the less 
sophisticated Americans into making lucra- 
tive job offers. Of course, if any of you 
would like to talk with me after dinner, you 
will find me quite receptive. For years we 
have been allowing the United Kingdom to 
train some of our most productive scientists. 

I am inclined to agree, however, with the 
member who asked in Parliament what was 
new about Lord MHailsham’s complaint. 
Hadn’t the British, he asked, been exporting 
some of their best people to America for over 
300 years? Right here, in Texas we have a 
fine example of this. Among the greatest 
heroes in Texas history were the 183 men 
who died fighting for independence within 
the walls of the Alamo. Of these, 27 were 
born in Texas. But 25 were natives of Great 
Britain. Sd you see that the United States 
and I include Texas—is not only grateful 
for British brains, but we are also indebted 
to you for Britain's love of freedom and for 
British courage. 

Tonight I would like to discuss an aspect 
of science and public policy—a matter of 
keen interest to all of us, both as members 
of the chemical industry and as citizens. 
My thoughts flow out of developments in this 
country, but I believe that some of the 
issues are also pertinent to the United 
Kingdom. 

Throughout most of man’s history, the 
inquiring mind has had to labor uphill 
against the existing power structures and 
belief systems of the rest of society. This 
concept is so firmly inbedded in our minds 
that we have trouble seeing that it no 
longer fits reality, at least so far as the nat- 
ural scientists are concerned. For they have 
already achieved a strategic position in our 
society and, with an assist from the public's 
imagination, have made over some of our 
belief systems in their own image. 

This not inconsiderable feat has been 
accomplished not by conspiracy, but by con- 
sent. The scientists have not been seeking 
power; power has been thrust upon them. 
And the eagerness with which dollars have 
been pressed into their not-too-unwilling 
hands by the greatest patron in the history 
of science—the U.S. Government—has been 
almost unseemly. 

Among the most remarkable features of 
Federal support for research and develop- 
mont has been the speed and magnitude of 
its growth following the close of World War 
II. In 1940 the Government spent only $74 
million for research and development. By 
the first full fiscal year after the last World 
War, the figure had reached $900 million, or 
better than 12 times the prewar amount. 
Thereafter it rose steadily. 

Since sputnik’s dramatic orbit in 1957, 
the yearly increases have been even more 

ar. For the past 6 Federal 
obligations for research and development 
have been mounting at the average rate of 
almost $3 billion a year. The current budget 
calls for a total of $14.9 billion, which is 200 
times the 1940 rate. This means that 15 
cents out of every tax dollar is now devoted 
to this relatively new activity of Government. 
No item in the budget, except that for de- 
fense, is supported so generously by the 
American taxpayer. 

Let us look at the manner in which these 
Federal funds have grown and transformed 
the character of research and development in 
the United States. In 1953, industry—which 
performs about three-quarters of the Na- 
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tion’s research and development—still con- 
trolled most of its own research. Over 60 
cents of every dollar that industry spent 
in its laboratories came from corporate earn- 
ings, Today, when industry is performing 
about 613 billion worth of research and de- 
velopment work, the proportion has been re- 
versed. It is the Government that is supply- 
ing the 60 cents. In those years corporate 
funds doubled, but they could not keep pace 
with those of the Government, which multi- 
plied 4% times. It should be noted—perhaps 
with some pride—that among the large re- 
search-oriented industries, chemicals and 
allied products are unique. 

We spend more of our own money for re- 
search and development than any other 
industry group and are dependent on the 
Federal Government for little more than 
20 percent of our total research and develop- 
ment budget. 

The Federal research dollar looms even 
larger in the academic world. In 1940, the 
Government spent only about $15 million 
for this purpose in our academic institutions. 
By fiscal 1963 the Government's obligations 
for research and development in colleges and 
universities had multiplied more than 100- 
fold, to $1.6 billion. 

I do not want to dwell on the effects of 
Government funds on the universities, since 
I have treated this subject elsewhere. But 
I would like to stress three points. 

First, the problems created by this rela- 
tionship do not arise from the classic kind 
of overt direction and control by a source 
outside the university. Aside from contracts 
with clearly defined, mission-oriented objec- 
tives, Government agencies have thus far 
been scrupulous in this regard. Outstand- 
ing have been the two I know most about— 
the National Institutes of Health and the 
National Science Foundation. The NIH, 
whose exploding budget has risen from a 
mere $2 million in 1945 to $980 million for 
the coming year—a multiplication of 490 
times—has been able to administer this ex- 
traordinary expansion in research with great 
skill, understanding, and most of all, for- 
bearance toward the motivations, needs, and 
freedoms of the men, women, and institu- 
tions in the health sciences. Much of the 
credit for this goes to the vision, wisdom, 
and leadership of James A. Shannon, the 
NIH Director. The same may be said of the 
National Science Foundation and its re- 
cently retired Director, Alan T. Waterman. 

My second point is that the $1.6 billion in 
Federal funds now floating in through the 
windows of university laboratories has cre- 
ated problems that are far more subtle than 
the ancient one of outside dictation. They 
include the resulting imbalace between 
teaching and research, between basic and ap- 
plied research, and between science and the 
humanities; the disproportionate growth of 
the physical sciences; and the rising quality 
of the best institutions, which are those most 
favored with funds, at the expense of the 
spreading mediocrity of the rest. 

To this should be added the hard-to-meas- 
ure effects of mission-oriented research. Al- 
though Federal agencies have in general tried 
to leave the initiative for projects in the 
hands of campus investigators, the fact is 
that tax money can be spent only to support 
projects that promise to further the pur- 
poses set forth by Congress. And it is mar- 
velous to behold how much more adept the 
mind of man is at thinking up ideas in areas 
where support is plentiful than in those 
where support is scarce. 

The third point is that notwithstanding 
the determination of universities to main- 
tain independence and to resist demands 
inconsistent with this determination, they 
are in fact becoming financially dependent 
on the Federal Government. Twenty per- 
cent of the total expenditures for all activi- 
ties carried out in institutions of higher 
learning now comes from Federal sources, 
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and about 75 percent of all academic re- 
search in the physical and Ife sciences is 
now being paid for with tax money. 

Let us now turn from the universities and 
examine briefly the effect of the Federal re- 
search dollar on industry and its research. 
As in the universities, the character of re- 
search in industry is changi be- 
cause the golden hand of Government has 
been laid upon it. Although a pattern and 
direction have not yet evolved, the relation 
between Government research and industry 
is becoming a matter of great concern. To 
understand the reasons for this concern, it 
is necessary first to glance at the evolution 
of industrial research in this country. 

Although the scientific revolution is more 
than three centurles old, it was not until a 
little more than 50 years ago that a few 
pioneer corporations set out to organize their 
own search for new_knowledge in the belief 
that this kind of risktaking might turn out 
to be profitable. By the time of Pearl Har- 
bor, industrial laboratories had been seeded 
all across the country. World War II. as we 
all know, gave new impetus to this develop- 
ment. The victories that were won in the 
laboratories of Britain and the United States 
dramatically changed both the character and 
significance of research and development in 
the postwar world. In 1939, U.S. industry, 
Government, universities, and foundations 
spent altogether only $500 million on re- 
search and development. For the coming 
fiscal year it is expected that this figure will 
be above $20 billion. The industry that 
produces chemicals and allied products 
alone will be spending out of its own funds 
almost twice as much on research and devel- 
opment as the whole Nation spent on this 
activity only 25 years ago. 

The concept that research can be har- 
nessed for the benefit of industry and the 
economy is relatively new. Scientific re- 
search, long the exclusive province of the 
universities, has extended from the campus 
into the laboratories of industry. Scientists 
have learned that this new home can also be 
congenial and stimulating to the inquiring 
mind. In industry they find commensurate 
fulfillment and recognition, plus the new 
experience of translating the fruits of re- 
search into the satisfaction of human needs. 
On the side of industry, corporations have 
learned how to nurture the organized quest 
for knowledge for their own welfare and 
economy. 

This growth of research in industry is 
neither accidental nor a whim of manage- 
ment. If research had not been productive, 
its increasing support by corporations would 
never have happened. In a free-enterprise, 
highly competitive society, industry cannot 
afford to maintain research without tangible 
returns to pay for it. Industry has learned 
the lesson that Sumner Slichter, the late 
economist, pointed out when he said: 

The discovery that an enormous amount 
of research can be carried out for profit is 
surely one of the most revolutionary dis- 
coveries of the last century.” 

There is no need for me to dwell on the 
impact of research on postwar economic 
growth. We have seen so many new things 
and so many technological advances during 
our lives that rapid change has become nor- 
malcy. Although society recognizes the role 
of research generally in this new way of life, 
it is less likely to recognize the part that 
industrial research has played in the accel- 
erated pace of discovery. A good illustration 
is my own industry, which during the past 
25 years has drastically altered the arma- 
mentarium of the physician. According to a 
recent report of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, it is estimated that 90 percent of 
present prescriptions are for drugs that were 
unknown as therapeutic agents 15 years 
ago.“ 

The industry of discovery,” as Professor 
Slichter named it, is probably America’s most 
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valuable asset in the highly competitive 
struggle for world markets. 

Again let me illustrate with my own in- 
dustry. Prior to World War II, American 

tical es sold only negli- 
gible proportions of their output abroad and 
had little influence on the treatment of 
disease in foreign countries. But in the in- 
tervening years we have erected highly effi- 
cient research establishments that are turn- 
ing out new and useful medicinal agents at 
an unprecedented rate—agents which, in 
terms of human lives.and needs, recognize no 
national barriers, As a result of these de- 
velopments, foreign sales by the research- 
oriented pharmaceutical companies, either 
through exports or subsidiary manufactur- 
ing in other countries, now amount to up- 
ward of a quarter of their total sales. Merck 
thinks of itself, for example, as a free world 
enterprise based in the United States. 

Let us look now at the effect of Govern- 
ment research and development expendi- 
tures on this private dynamo for economic 
growth. I pointed out earlier that the Fed- 
eral Government has long since become the 
dominant source of funds for industrial 
research and development. In the past fis- 
cal year, according to National Science 
Foundation estimates, Washington obligated 
$8 billion to be spent in industrial labora- 
tories. Nearly 99 percent of this money has 
been appropriated to support the missions 
of three agencies—Defense, Space, and Atom- 
ic Energy. Industrial research—once de- 
voted exclusively to the promotion of eco- 
nomic growth—has become predominantly 
a Government-dominated institution for 
protecting the Nation's security and ex- 
ploring the solar system. 

The question is being asked with increas- 
ing persistence whether we are devoting a 
disproportionate amount of our scientific 
and technical resources to the Government’s 
objectives. It has been pointed out that be- 
tween 1954 and 1961 three-quarters of the 
increase in scientists and engineers engaged 
in research and development was absorbed 
by the defense and space programs, and that 
the programs on the drawing boards of these 
same agencies will require as many scientists 
during the next decade as all our institu- 
tions of higher learning will graduate during 
the same period. Yet it is reported that 
Switzerland, Sweden, Japan, and West Ger- 
many, unmotivated by sputnik and un- 
burdened by the needs of defense, spend a 
higher percentage of their gross national 
product than we do on research and de- 
velopment not directed toward military 
needs. How far and how long can this sit- 
uation progress without our coun- 
try’s capacity to maintain Its broad leader- 
ship in research? 

The Defense Department and the space 
agency have countered these concerns with 
predictions of spinoffs for the civilian econ- 
omy from developments financed by them. 
So far, the evidence for this contention is 
unpersuasive. Whether or not the prophecy 
will come true does not alter the unrelenting 
fact that too little attention is being paid to 
the long-range effect on the civilian economy 
and to the manner in which we have been 
using tax money to divert our scarce sci- 
entific and technical resources into such 
crash projects as the race to the moon. Our 
Government has been prone to act as if these 
resources are either unlimited or can be ex- 
panded indefinitely by appropriating dollars. 
Neither proposition is correct. 

Federal expenditures for research are en- 
dangering the future of industrial research 
and development in another and unexpected 
way. They are doing this by weakening the 
incentives for private investment. in 
rate laboratories. Now that $3 out of $4 
spent on research and development come 
from taxes, it Is increasingly difficult to find 
a discovery untouched by public funds at 
some point during its development. If the 
Government takes the position that we can- 
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not permit a private company to have prop- 
erty rights in any such discovery, no matter 
how much of its own money it risks in the 
research and development effort needed to 
turn it into a marketable product, we will 
surely find companies less and less interested 
in taking that risk. Clearly if all discoveries 
were in the public domain, there would be 
little incentive for private enterprise to make 
large investments for the development and 
commercialization of new products and for 
the support of the huge industrial labora- 
tories that are among our most valued na- 
tional assets. 

Public funds have permeated so many areas 
of research that we can already see quite 
clearly the outlines of the national problem 
that this invasion is creating. In my own 
field of health research, the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has re- 
cently taken the position that scientific ob- 
servations financed in whole or in part by 
the Government through a university grant 
should fall into the public domain and gen- 
erally remain there. They hold this despite 
the long, risky, and expensive process and 
the inordinately high proportion of scientific 
and technical skills needed to turn an ob- 
servation into a genuine discovery and sub- 
sequently into a new and useful drug. 

The results of this policy as applied to 
NIH research grants can be devastating un- 
less the situation is modified. The fruitful 
relationship between university scientists 
and those in our industry, which has pro- 
duced so many of the landmarks of modern 
medicine, can be cut by this policy as cleanly 
as if it had been done with a sharp knife. 
And the incentives to industry to transform 
promising scientific observations made in 
university laboratories into new medicines 
for the control or cure of disease can be 
reduced to a danger point. 

By taking this position, Government may 
feel it is serving the public interest. But, in 
my opinion, this is a very narrow view of 
where the public interest really lies. It does 
not lie in the destruction of the free inter- 
change between university and industry 
laboratories, nor in the slowing down of the 
rate of developed discovery. It does lie, it 
seems to me, in speeding up the process 
whereby we have learned to turn new scien- 
tific knowledge into better health for all 
mankind. 

Another aspect of the same problem exists 
in research carried out in industry with the 
financial support of the Government. Those 
of us in the pharmaceutical industry who 
have accepted Government contracts—they 
generally amount to less than 5 percent of 
our research and development budgets—must 
surround these projects with curtains of 
steel, lest one of the discoveries emanating 
from the “private sector” of research should 
inadvertently fall into the area of the public 
domain. This is foolish and unnecessary. 
Obviously, the entire resources of an experi- 
enced and productive research laboratory, 
irrespective of its source of funds, should be 
freely applied to projects financed by Gov- 
ernment agencies and deemed by Congress 
to be of national import. 

The broad problem is how to protect the 
public interest and, at the same time, main- 
tain healthy incentives for the growth of pri- 
vate research and our free enterprise econo- 
my. In my opinion, a workable solution will 
not come from taking a doctrinaire position 
on either side of the developing argument, 
but from a creative compromise that recog- 
nizes both the public interest in the results 
of tax-supported research and the need for 
healthy, expanding, privately financed indus- 
trial research laboratories. 

In this connection, it is pertinent to note 
Canada's recent policy of providing Govern- 
ment grants to industry for carrying out ap- 
proved projects, with no strings attached, 
in industrial laboratories. Once the Na- 
tional Research Council has given the green 
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light to a project, the Government will pay 
a major share of the research expenditures. 
The important point here is that industry 
can get patents from this work. The Ca- 
nadian action recognizes the power of in- 
dustry research to create new industry and 
to foster economic growth. In a similar pat- 
tern, the synthetic rubber development be- 
gun in World War II went ahead by leaps 
and bounds when Government abdicated its 
control to industry and industry applied its 
own scientific resources to this field, And 
there are many who believe that the develop- 
ment of atomic energy as a source of power 
would have gone ahead much faster had the 
policies of the AEC been more liberal. 

It would be one of the ultimate ironies of 
our times if we were to spend scores of bil- 
lions of taxpayers’ dollars to broaden the 
scientific base of our society only to find 
that in the process we had weakened our 
economic structure, damaged our competi- 
tive position in world trade, and thus im- 
paired our national security. 

The matters I have been 
only some of the problems that have oan 
since U.S. Government funds have begun to 
dominate the U.S. scientific scene. There 
are many others. After a long honeymoon 
period, during which Federal appropriations 
for research and development had been rising 
at an astronomical rate with almost no audi- 
ble dissent, it was inevitable that the point 
would come when the questions would begin 
to catch up with the applause. There is 
some evidence that we have reached this 
point. This summer, for example, Congress 
made a significant cut in the budget re- 
quested by the space agency. Both public 
and private bodies are now launching new 
studies of specific aspects of the Govern- 
ment’s support of science. And only 2 weeks 
ago the House of Representatives voted 
unanimously to appoint a nine-man select 
committee to conduct a 15-month investiga- 
tion that would probe all phases of the Gov- 
ernment's role in the conduct and support of 
research. 

Do not misunderstand me. In common 
with most members of the scientific com- 
munity, I rejoice in the public's increasing 
support of the search for new knowledge, 
made manifest through the actions of Con- 
gress. I am also pleased that we are finally 
getting around to asking some searching 
questions about the direction in which this 
support is taking us. Nonetheless, there are 
some in this new inquisitiveness, and 
I should like to point out three. 

The first is the always present possibility 
that uninformed investigators with motives 
of their own can turn inquisitiveness into 
inquisition. There is no way to spend scores 
of billions of dollars without a certain 
amount of waste and duplication and a cer- 
tain number of ill-conceived projects, all of 
them tempting targets for the headline 
seeker. Science is properly subject to the 
same scrutiny as the rest of our society, 
and scientists are just as accountable for 
the expenditure of public funds as are busi- 
nessmen and Government officials. But let 
us hope that we can avoid demagogery 
rampaging through the domain of research. 

The second danger derives from the fact 
that the questioning by Congress and the 
public seems to have arisen as a result of 
their concern over the size of Federal research 
appropriations. Since 15 cents out of every 
budget dollar is now being spent for this pur- 
pose, this is no surprise. We could not ex- 
pect the taxpayer to go on spending at that 
rate for activities he does not really under- 
stand without eventually wanting to know 
what he has bought for his money. 

Given the present state of public under- 
standing of the scientific process, it is under- 
standable that the layman expects tangible 
results. If he has supported the expenditure 
of several hundred million dollars looking 
for a cure for cancer, for example, and is told 
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that we are still only following promising 
clues, having abandoned the trail of other 
equally promising clues that turned out to be 
disappointing, he might want to call off the 
search altogether. In such cases, basic re- 
search would certainly suffer. 

The third danger has to do with the auton- 
omy of science. Now that Government pays 
most of the bills, scientists may be in danger 
of losing their most sacred charter: The intel- 
lectual freedom to pursue their own paths 
into the unknown, wherever they may lead. 

Science will inevitably be called upon to 
pay a price for its tax-supported affluence and 
power. The hand that giveth also taketh 
away. And the hand in this case belongs to 
the Congress, a body created by the Consti- 
tution in part for the purpose of cutting 
down to size any segment of our society 
whose power it thinks has become dispro- 
portionately large. In the process of cutting 
science down to size—a process whose begin- 
nings one can already sense in this session 
of Congress—individuals, programs, and in- 
stitutions may be hurt. But there is a 
deeper risk. Ever since Hiroshima, society 
has been uneasy about the power of science. 
This uneasiness has now spread to the life 
sciences. There are those who fear, for ex- 
ample, the consequences that may follow, in 
a world unprepared, when those scientists 
engaged in molecular biology and chem- 
istry of the genes finally learn how to ma- 
nipulate human genetics. Yet society has the 
right to question the basic precept on which 
science is founded: the pursult of knowledge 
wherever it may take us, no matter how pre- 
pared or unprepared the world may be to cope 
with the truth scientists set before it. 

We must remember that independence to 
explore the unknown has had a very short 
life in the history of man. It has burned 
brightly several times before, only to be 
smothered by those frightened by the con- 
sequences of truth. In modern times it has 
had some long and bitter struggles with both 
temporal and religious power. Its freedom 
today is not as secure as its present status 
might lead us to believe. It is once again 
running its historic risk—the risk that soci- 
ety may rebel against the enormous power of 
the discoveries it can unleash on mankind, 
But, for the first time in this country, it 
faces this risk having shed the traditional 
armor of its independence by making itself, 
at least in part, a hostage of Government 
and a servant of political power. 

One of the ways to combat this danger is 
to meet the fear of the consequences of new 
knowledge with the defense of more knowl- 
edge. The present position of science is 
weakened by all the unawareness and even 
the mystery that now surround what it is 
doing at the behest of Government. As this 
mystery is lifted, science itself will not go 
unscathed and certain people and institu- 
tions—and not necessarily the worst ones— 
are sure to suffer. 

But this may be a small price to pay for 
the outcome—a widespread understanding of 
the needs, purposes, and methods of inde- 
pendent scientific inquiry and of the proper 
roles of Government, private industry, and 
the universities in this endeavor. 

As is so often true, Government domina- 
tion of U.S. science has been the result of 
happenstance, not of plan. We have been 
busy for 18 years concentrating solely on 
what is right in front of our noses. There- 
fore, as a we are faced with the 
usual problem of building order out of the 
reality bequeathed us by chance. But there 
is nothing usual about the particiular 
problem with which we are now confronted. 
It will be one of the most challenging as- 
signments in our political history to devise 
a wise national policy for the future course 
of Federal support for research and de- 
velopment. 

What I have in mind when I speak of 
national policy is not a formal document 
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written by a committee. I am talking about 
a set of guiding principles that must emerge 
as we scrutinize and really begin to pene- 
trate the complex questions raised by the ir- 
revsersible trend toward deep Federal in- 
volvement in research. A number of highly 
competent Government and civil groups are 
actively appraising these issues. Inevitably, 
their findings and their attitudes will condi- 
tion our future thinking. It is in this way 
that policy evolves. No one can predict what 
our national policy will be 10 years from 
now, much less 50 years from now. But we 
can predict, I feel certain, that substantial 
changes will occur in the relationship be- 
tween science and society, and that scien- 
tists themsélves must adjust to this change. 
For the moment, it seems to me, we would 
do well to pause and evaluate. 

Here are some of the questions I believe 
we might fruitfully try to answer: 

1. What have been the major effects on 
the universities of Federal spending for sci- 
ence? 

2. Are we diverting the scientific resources 
of the Nation to what are termed public 
purposes at the expense of private research 
and development, the most dynamic force 
for growth in our economy? 

3. At what rate can we continue to in- 
crease expenditures for research and still 
maintain quality at a level high enough to 
justify the use of the funds? 

4. What are the extent and effects of the 
imbalances we have been creating between 
various branches of science, between science 
and the humanities, teaching and research, 
and between public and private research in 
industrial laboratories? 

5. Are scientists becoming so affluent, in 
terms of support and status, that they are 
beginning to lose their sense of direction? 

6. Is the nature of scientific inquiry such 
that any massive effort to control its direc- 
tion will inevitably slow down its progress 
and thus invite serious long-run conse- 
quences for the society that attempts 
it? 

Such questions as these focus upon sci- 
ence. As they are answered, the Nation will 
gain a better understanding of the issues 
associated with the Government's heavy par- 
ticipation in research. If questions of this 
kind are examined in depth—and there is no 
alternative—we will eventually come to grips 
with an issue of even greater magnitude, one 
that encompasses much that we have been 
talking about and a great deal more. Let 
me explain. We accept the premise that re- 
search and education are inseparable. We 
acknowldge that the Federal Government is 
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the resources and funds required by today's 
citadels of scientific learning. But Is this not 
merely part of the even greater problem of 
identifying, developing, and making the best 
use of our greatest asset, the intellectual ca- 
pacity of our citizens? The ability to think 
and to know, in the long run, will determine 
the fate of our Nation. Seen in this light, 
the distinction between the sciences and the 
humanities disappears. 

For the moment, however, our attention 
is on science. There is one overriding con- 
sideration that I would commend to the 
policymakers and to the public at large. It 
is this: The national interest will be best 
served if we keep continuously in mind that 
the direction of science never has been and 
never will be as important as its freedom. 
Let us remember that many of the great dis- 
coveries associated with such names as New- 
ton, Einstein, Kekulé, Hertz, Thompson, 
Compton, and Fleming have not come from 
programs directed toward solving specific 
problems. But this overriding consideration 
does not and cannot absolve either science 
or society of the responsibility to use the 
fruits of this freedom of inquiry for the 
betterment rather than for the destruction 
of mankind, 
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The challenge we face has been summed up 
succinctly by George Wells Beadle, president 
of the University of Chicago and Nobel 
Laureate for his revolutionary work in gene- 
tics: 

„Man's evolutionary future * * * is un- 
limited. But far more important, it lies 
within his own power to determine its direc- 
tion * * * an opportunity never before pre- 
sented to any species on earth. * * * To car- 
ry the human species on to a future of bio- 
logical and cultural freedom, knowledge must 
be accompanied by collective wisdom and 
courage of an order not yet demonstrated by 
any society of man.” 


Wright Patman’s Wrong on Interest, Says 
Treasury—United States Rejects De- 
posits Demand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Jan. 14, 1964] i 
WRIGHT PATMAN’S WRONG ON INTEREST, SAYS 
TREASURY—UNITED STATES REJECTS DE- 
POSITS DEMAND 
(By Robert Dietsch) 

The Treasury Department reacted coldly 
today to suggestions by Representative 
Wricur Parman, Democrat, of Texas, that 
banks pay interest on Federal deposits and 
be permitted to pay interest on personal 

accounts. 

Such accounts, said Representative Par- 
MAN, chairman of the Banking and Curren- 

cy Committee, are raw materials representing 
$150 billion which banks are earning inter- 
est on but not paying to the depositors. 

CHANGED 


He forecast that “this inequitable arrange- 
ment will be changed, either by Congress 
or by the bankers themselves—that is, those 
who have vision and commonsense.” 

Actually it was Congress, in 1933, that 
barred banks from paying interest on check- 


with each other to attract checking funds in 
and, as a result, engaged in an interest war. 


DEPRESSION 


Heavy demand-deposit interest payments 
were a major cause in the bank break which 
preceded the great depression. 

Today, neither the Treasury nor the bank- 
ers themselves want to revive interest pay- 
ments on demand deposits. Even eliminat- 
ing the usual service charge on checking 
accounts is viewed as bad management—as 

attested by the recent failure of a Tulsa 
bank, which followed such policy. 

Mr. Parsran’s other suggestion, that banks 
be required to pay interest on Federal 
its, revolves around Treasury funds which 
the commercial companies hold in “tax and 
loan accounts.” Banks acquire the taxpayer 
money in two major ways: 

When a bank buys Government securities, 
for itself or a customer, the money may be 
permitted to stay in a special account with- 
in the bank. 

Income and other taxes withheld and col- 
lected by corporations are deposited in the 
banks and also are permittéd to stay there 
instead of being turned over to the Treasury. 
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EARN INTEREST 
ee this money gives a bank additional de- 
mand deposits. When the Treasury’s work- 
ing cash balance gets too low, it demands 
its tax and loan funds, In the meantime, 
banks can use the tax and loan funds for 
their own purposes, and earn interest. 

Mr. PaTMAN, in a House speech, charged 
that 11,700 banks thus get a subsidy total- 
ing $267 million a year. 

MAKE PROFIT 


The Treasury concedes banks may earn a 
profit on U.S. funds. It disputes Mr. Par- 
MAN’S $267 million figure, however, and argues 
that the tax-and-loan-fund arrangement 
“minimizes the disruptive effects that Treas- 
ury operations—a dominent factor in money 
markets—would otherwise have on those 
markets.” 

But the Treasury is studying the issue, 
with a report due in July which may rec- 
ommend a speedup of withdrawals from 
large banks which carry the bulk of tax and 
loan accounts. 


Personally Speaking Tale of Two Cities 
Written in Tears of Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, every school- 
boy has heard of the long conflict be- 
tween Rome and Carthage and remem- 
bers the phrase Carthage must be de- 
stroyed.“ 

Our own situation in the United States 
was recently compared to the position 
of Carthage in an excellent article by 
Jameson G. Campaigne, editor of the 
Indianapolis Star. 

The warning he sends must not fall on 
deaf ears. If we have had tendencies to 
be a modern-day Carthage, it is not too 
late to change our ways. We should be 
aware, however, of the dangerous end to 
which such attitudes can lead us. 
PERSONALLY SPEAKING—TALE OF Two CITIES 

WRITTEN IN TEARS OF APPEASEMENT 
(By Jameson G. Campaigne) 

“America Is Carthage.” I thought of this 
statement, attributed to Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle by the Columnist Dorothy Thompson, 
while reading an article by Donald Armstrong 
taken from his recent book, “Cold War in 
a Toga.” ý 

“Twenty-one centuries ago,” wrote Arm- 
strong, “a certain nation so loved peace that 
no price to keep the peace was too exorbi- 
tant. It faced a ruthless enemy, but it aban- 
doned war as an instrument of policy. It 
surrendered unconditionally when the enemy 
declared war. Finally on the enemy's de- 
mand it disarmed unilaterally. 

“We might suppose that the millennium 
had arrived. Surely now the lion and the 
lamb would lie down together in peace and 
harmony. But what actually happened?” 

The nation was Carthage. Its enemy was 
Rome. And there is a lesson in their story 
for us that we must learn if we are to avoid 
repeating its outcome. 

The Greek Historian Polybius once said, 
“We should regard as the best discipline for 
actual life the experience that accrues from 
serious history; for this alone makes us, 
without inflicting any harm on us, the most 
competent judges of what is best at every 
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time and in every circumstance.” 
tories, I, 35, 9-10.) 
A CITY BUILT ON TRADE 


Carthage was said to have been founded 
in 814 B.C.; Rome, about 60 years later. 
Carthage, located about where Tunis is in 
North Africa, grew rapidly rich and power- 
ful—through trade. 

Rome grew more slowly—through con- 
quest. When Carthage had become a great, 
glittering metropolis, Rome was still a col- 
lection of mud huts on the Tiber. But the 
Romans moved slowly down the Italian 
peninsula, sometimes by outright war, some- 
times by guile, sometimes by aiding one 
neighbor against another and then taking 
them both. 

Rome reached Sicily in 264 B.C. and col- 
lided with Carthaginian cities. The Romans 
were fully prepared for war, not only on land 
but on the sea. The Carthaginians under- 
estimated the boldness, the tenacity, and the 
implacable determination of the Romans. In 
the ensuing conflict Carthage lost its navy. 
its colonies and the war. 

In 218 B.C. the great Carthaginian gen- 
eral, Hannibal, invaded Italy to rewin what 
had been lost and try to conquer Rome. 
He almost succeeded, but not quite. After 
that relatively inconclusive conflict Carthage, 
with Roman encouragement, decided to stick 
to trade, instead of seeking territory and 
before long became again prosperous and 
powerful. 
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CARTHAGO DELENDA EST 


Then Rome began its program of gradual 
subversion and infiltration at the insistence 
of the Roman Senator Marcus Cato. After 
a trip to Carthage, Cato returned to Rome to 
repeat again and again the ancient equivalent 
of “We will bury you”—“Cathago delenda 
est“ Carthage must be destroyed. 

Rome subsidized the Kingdom of Numidia, 
a neighbor of Carthage, and the Numidians, 
under Masinissa, kept slicing off more and 
more pleces of territory from Carthage. Roms 
stayed aloof, pretending to have nothing to 
do with these aggressions. 

Still the Romans were not ready for all- 
out war. They thought they might win 
their way by further weakening Carthage. 
So they influenced the Carthaginian city of 
Utica, only 20 miles away, to become a Ro- 
man satellite. (Cuba is only 90 miles away 
from us.) 

Then the Romans started negotiating with 
Carthage. They alternated promises with 
threats. The Roman Senate promised that 
if Carthage would accept their terms they 
would retain “freedom and their laws, be- 
sides their whole territory and all possessions 
both public and private.” 

COLD WAR WAGED BY ROME 


The Carthaginians were overjoyed. Now 
they could live and trade in peace. They 
accepted the Roman terms and sent a mis- 
sion to Rome to sign them. “For Rome the 
cold war had reached its last act. It had 
succeeded beyond any conceivable hope.” 
Carthage was defenseless. 

To the envoys the Roman 
Consul Censorinus said, “Your ready obedi- 
ence up to this point, Carthaginians is 
worthy of all praise, But bear bravely the 
remaining command of the Senate. Yield 
Carthage to us, and betake yourselves where 
you like within your own territory at a dis- 
tance of at least 10 miles from the sea, for 
we are resolved to raze your city to the 
ground.” 

Such were the fruits of appeasement. 
Angrily the Carthaginians refused, returned 
to their city and rearmed as swiftly as they 
could. They fought for their homes, their 
wealth, their city and their lives with a 
savage fury assed by any people at any 
time in histoy. But 3 years later Carthage 
was ho more—its people massacred, its cities 
burned and in ruins, its history at an end. 
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A great civilization disappeared from the 
earth. 

General de Gaulle's study of history causes 
him to say, “America is Carthage.” Is he 
right? 


In Defense of “Puritans” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, with 
the new economic report just around the 
corner, I am pleased to draw the atten- 
tion of this body to the Detroit News edi- 
torial in defense of “Puritans”: 

PURITANS 

The sophisticated economics of Washing- 
ton holds that we do not have to worry much 
about Federal deficits because the country 
is growing faster than its debt. 

Defending this point of view in an article 
in the Atlantic Monthly, J. David Stern, & 
businessman and former newspaper pub- 
lisher in Philadelphia and New York, argues 
that the Nation is in no peril even though 
the Federal debt still is rising in absolute 
terms. 

His argument runs this way: The national 
debt in 1947 was $257 billion or 10 percent 
more than the gross national product, while 
in 1962 the debt of $295 billion was only 55 
percent of the gross national product, or pro- 
portionately half of what it had been 15 
years earlier. 

Put another way, the national debt in 1947 
Was 151 percent of net disposable. income, 
while in 1962 it was 80 percent of that fig- 
ure. Put a third way, the population since 
1947 has increased 29 percent, the national 
debt only 18 percent. 

Thus he contends that debt, which has 
become respectable for the businessman and 
for the householder, ought to become re- 
spectable for the Government, too. Cor- 
porate debt has increased 204 percent in the 
last 15 years and personal debt, including 
home mortgages, has risen 389 percent in the 
comparable period. So why, asks Mr. Stern, 
should anyone become concerned about the 
Federal debt that has increased only about 
18 percent in the same time? 

The answer is that long-term business debt 
is incurred to finance a new plant or some 
other income-producing asset and thus is 
potentially self-liquidating. In fact, busi- 
nesses have to prove they have a plan to pay 
off their debt at the time they contract it. 
The Federal Government's debt is something 
else again, for it is usually incurred to finance 
the Federal spending that is not met by Fed- 
eral receipts. There seldom is any invest- 
ment in any inccme-producing assets. There 
is, in short, no plan to pay off Federal debt. 

Stern claims to see no direct relationship 
between Federal debt and Federal taxes. But 
he does concede possible peril in that “Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes take too large a 
percentage of national income and thus re- 
tard economic growth.” Yet the growth of 
the Federal debt. alone means that $10 bil- 
lion a year now is being spent to pay the 
interest, to say nothing about any payments 
on the debt itself. And this $10 billion must 
come from taxes, just as do most of the Fed- 
eral Government's other receipts. 

In addition, whenever the Federal debt is 
financed through the Nation's sys- 
tem rather than by private individuals and 
businesses, it contributes to inflation. If 
unlimited Federal spending were permitted, 
the Federal Reserve would have to choose 
between promoting inflation or letting the 
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Treasury Department encounter borrowing 
difficulties. 

There still are people in Government who, 
like Stern, feel that Federal deficits are not 
important Just so long as the Nation keeps 
growing faster than its debts. But if the 
Nation's debt keeps rising in good times, what 
grounds are there for the assumption that 
the Nation will be able to keep faster 
than its debt in the event of depression or 
war? 

The attitude of Washington was expressed 
some months ago by Dr. Walter Heller, Chair- 
man of the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers, who was astonished to hear objec- 
tions to the proposed tax cut. He said, “It 
is quite remarkable that the basic Puritan 
ethic of the American people should be such 
that they want to deny themselves tax reduc- 
tion * * * because of their fears of deficits 
and the additions to the national debt.” 

Yet if they didn't have such Puritan fears 
what brakes would there be on unlimited 
Federal spending and the inflation that 
inevitably would result? 


The Meanings of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr 
Walter Sampson, Sr., of Westbury, Long 
Island, whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent in Congress, has written a very fine 
article which appeared in the November- 
December 1963 New Cassel News. 

Mr. Sampson, who thoroughly under- 
stands what it means to be a good citi- 
zen, has written: 

Men eventually get the type of government 
and treatment they desire or deserve 
their efforts or lack of it. Liberty, freedom, 
progress is not an inherited hand-me-down 
package. Requires daily responsibility and 
action from all of us from the cradle to the 
grave. The strength of the effort is the 
measure of the result. 


His article follows: 
THOUGHTS 
(By Walter Sampson, Sr.) 

Edison toiled for 5 days and 5 nights with- 
out sleep to produce the incadescent light. 
How much toil do you put in to brighten up 
this community? Search your heart, mind 
and soul—look at yourself in the mirror and 
come up with an honest answer. 

Do you honestly think your efforts were 
enough? Are you satisfied with the present 
form of New Cassel with its evils as well as 
its virtues? Sincerely concerned, militant 
and active enough to make your community 
and school conditions for your child the 
very best humanly possible? Enough to 
work for it? New Cassel, a growing commu- 
nity as it expands, presents complex problems, 
both good and evil, We live in the tide of 
change—the tempo of call to today's needs. 
Change, change, change—there is nothing so 
constant as change. Change brings difficult 
challenges and people are measured by the 
way they respond. 

We will always outgrow present ideals and 
ambitions thereby broadening our horizon 
to life as we advance. The economic and 
school boycott proved New Cassel has 
changed in tempo. “The old gray mare ain't 
what it used to be.” ` 

For 7 long weary years, through thick and 
thin, Progressive Civic has championed civic 
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awareness Sea New Cassel News, various 
newspapers, fiyers, loud speakers, movie 
projectors, 5 civic speakers and town 
officials. financial records are ample 
e een 
community activities. Even detractors can- 
not deny this. 

Better streets and lighting—a battle cry 
that will never cease until all streets of New 
Cassel become equal to the rest of the com- 
munity—this is our sacred pledge. We grate- 
fully acknowledge the cooperative actions of 
our officials and valiant efforts of Mr. Hunter 
of the former action committee, the many 
fine men and women, that has resulted in 
this phase, giving New Cassel a new look, 
Look, see for yourself. 

PCANC were founded, also, as an instru- 
ment of protection from unwarranted zone 
and variance abuses, which unless resisted 
would destroy our suburban residential usage 
and home value. Seek the advice, coopera- 
tion of your block captain on any problem 
or blight in your area. Do you know him or 
her? 

We participated in voter registration, be- 
cause it defeats the unwarranted lazy ex- 
pression, “Oh, my vote does not count.” In 
the greatest Christian country in the world, 
and the home of democracy, Medgar Evers 
was shot in the back. Men, women, and 
children injured, murdered on a Sunday 
morning in a Christian church because of 
their lawful desire to register and vote. Do 
you vote in school affairs, primary, local, and 
national elections? Look at yourself in the 
mirror one second for the honest answer. If 
the answer is No,“ please straighten up and 
fly right. 

There is perhaps nothing spectacular 
about PCANC, rather it is a movement kept 
by the determination, willpower, of an ever- 
growing number of members, friends, and 
well-wishers. We have gone far but not far 
enough. With your help we could and will 
march from the struggling line of serving 
the community with overworked members, to 
the many fully capable, talented men and 
women New Cassel is blessed with for real 
success. 

The difference between failure and suc- 
cess is merely that of will. Willpower and 
energy applied in the right direction. Suc- 
cess without work is found only in the dic- 
tionary. We need workers not weepers, 
boosters not knockers; that's why we need 
you. See you at our regular meeting, second 
Thursday each month? 


In Unity There Is Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
from the great volume of articles evoked 
by President Kennedy’s assassination, 
one particular editorial stands out in my 
mind. Written by Edward T. Austin, 
public relations manager of the Rohr 
Corp. in San Diego, Calif., it appeared 
in the 1963. winter edition of the com- 
pany's magazine. I feel certain that my 
colleagues will want to review this article 
for it sets forth an observation of excep- 
tional value to each of us: 

THe LOGBOOK 

Out of the tragedy that struck this coun- 
try a few days ago there should have emerged 
a lesson that those who might hope to profit 
by our national distress should ponder: al- 
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though we may difer among ourselves on 
political philosophy, and we engage in stren- 
uous, even bitter, campaigns, when catastro- 
phe threatens we lay aside our differences 
and unite as a single, massive force. 

Never has this unity been demonstrated 
more effectively than in the hour following 
the assassination of President Kennedy. 
The death of a President always is a shock- 
ing experience for the Nation, but this one 
was the more stunning because the blow 
came with the swiftness of a bullet, And 
yet, within minutes, an orderly transfer of 
administrative authority was accomplished; 
there was no interruption of Government. 

In the last century four American Pres- 
idents have been assassinated, and four times 
the Nation, after a pause to express its grief 
and dry its tears, has moved on under the 
guidance of a man who, under our laws, 
stood ready to move into the Presidency. 
And in each case the assassin who had the 
idiotic idea that by destroying one man he 
could destroy a Government that his twisted 
mind impelled him to hate, has only suc- 
ceeded in adding to its strength because his 
act, for at least a time, erased differences and 
brought the people closer together. 

Nations, too, have made the mistake of as- 
suming that we were torn by disunity, 

in materialistic greed, a Nation too 
proud to fight. Both Japan and Germany 
miscalculated American unity and as a result 
spent years digging out of the rubble of a 
senseless, futile war they brought upon 
themselves. 

One of America's sources of strength is its 
compassion for others less fortunate, so 
graphically demonstrated by our assistance 
to those whose miscalculations of our unity 
led them to defeat. Once the war ended we 
extended a helping hand to the vanquished 


The wounds inflicted upon the American 
people by the crack of a rifie on a Dallas 
street may be slow in healing; all of us long 


cently suffered there 
understanding by all of us of the majesty 
and strength of our form 


come those who would seek to disrupt 
destroy our way of life. 


Special Delivery From Heaven 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, in my ex- 
tension of remarks I am pleased to in- 
clude therein a splendid and touching 
poem entitled “Special Delivery From 
Heaven,” written by a very fine young 
lady, Miss Barbara Jones, of Yonkers, 
N. L., 15 years of age and a sophomore in 
Sacred Heart High School. 

The beautiful thoughts of the young 
lady will touch everyone who reads her 
poem: 
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SPECIAL DELIVERY From HEAVEN 
Sorry I had to leave right away, 
I look down and smile at you every day. 
Little Patrick asks to say “Hi,” 
I love you, I'm happy, so please don’t cry. 


And Caroline I'd like to say, 
How proud Daddy was of you that day. 
When you stood like a lady and watched me 


go by, 
And doing as Mommy did, you tried not to 
ery. 


Little John, now you're the big man, 

So take care of Mommy the best you can. 

You were just like a soldier—that salute was 
so brave, 

Thanks for the flag that you placed on my 
grave. 


And Jackie, there was no time for goodbye, 

But I'm sure you could read the "Farewell" in 
my eyes. 

Watch over our children and love them for 
me, 

I'll treasure your love through eternity. 


So please carry on as you did before, 
Till all of us meet on Heaven's bright shore. 
Remember I love you, remember I care, 
Ill always be with you, though you don't see 
me there. : 
Love, 
Jack, 


Supreme Court Bars This Editorial From 
Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks I am 
pleased to insert the following editorial 
by Mr. A. M. Piper, editor of the Council 
Bluffs Nonpareil, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
of November 17, 1963. 

At the time the Supreme Court ruled 
out prayer in schools they must forgot 
that “Just as you bend the little twig so 
will the tree be when it is big,” hence 
I was one of the very first to sign the 
Becker petition which appeals to the 
American people to recind that ungodly 


The editorial follows: 
Supreme COURT Barks THIS EDITORIAL From 
PUBLIO ScHOOLS 


This editorial consists largely of quotations 
from one of the best known books ever pub- 
lished in the world’s history. If you take 
the trouble to read the quotations you prob- 
ably will find they are familiar to you, and 
you may have committed them to memory 
in your childhood: 

“If I take the wings of the morning and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even 
there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right 
hand shall hold me.” 
is nigh unto all them that call 
upon Him in truth.” 

“The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear? The Lord is the strength 
of my life; of whom shall I be afraid?” 

“Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; 
Thou are with me; Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me.” 

“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
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me all the days of my life; and I will dwell 
in the House of the Lord forever.” 

“God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble.” 

“The Lord shall preserve thee from all 
evil; He shall preserve thy soul.” 

“Let all those that put their trust in Thee 
rejoice; Let them forever shout for joy, be- 
cause Thou defendest them; let them also 
that love Thy name be joyful in Thee.” 

“Man are the afflictions of the righteous; 
but the Lord delivereth them out of them 
all.” 

“My times are in Thy hand; deliver me 
from the hand of mine enemies, and from 
them that persecute them all.” 

“Cast Thy burden upon the Lord, and He 
shall sustain thee; He shall never suffer the 
righteous to be moved.” 

“My soul, wait thou only upon God; for 
my expectation is from Him.” 

“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 
weary; and they shall walk and not faint.” 

“Therefore, I say unto you, take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what shall ye put on. Is not life more than 
meat, and the body more than raiment?" 

“Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not better than they?” 

“You seek first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness; and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” 

You may search all literature from the 
beginning of time and find no assurances 
compared to these, except in the same book 
from which these were selected. 

For thousands of years they have com- 
forted and reassured men and women of 
many lands, who needed help in a world 
that sometimes became too much for them 
to endure. 

They will help you if you take the time to 
read and ponder them. 

If any of these verses are unfamiliar to you, 
your minister can tell you just where to 
find them. 

Incredible as it may seem, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has ruled that they may not 
be read in the public schools, contending 
that reading them is a violation of the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

It might be a good idea to write your 
Senators and Congressman and sugegst that 
another amendment this mis- 
interpretation be adopted and submitted to 
the States for ratification. 


Smoking and Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 12, Dr. Luther Terry, the Surgeon 
General of the United States, made pub- 
lic the report of a special Advisory Com- 
mittee on Smoking and Health. The 
report was prepared over a 14-month 
period by 10 private scientists, all ex- 


report, the scientists reviewed 
over 8,000 existing studies on different 
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aspects of smoking and health. The 
Committee reached the conclusion: 

In view of the continuing and mounting 
evidence from many sources, it is the judg- 
ment of the Committee that cigarette smok- 
ing contributes substantially to mortality 
from certain specific diseases and to the 
Overall death rate. 


They also concluded that the health 
hazard of smoking is of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant appropriate reme- 
dial action. 

The findings of this report will, of 
course, be of great interest to every doc- 
tor in this country, and to the 70 million 
Americans who smoke regularly. In 
this country, roughly two-thirds of the 
men and almost one-third of the women 
over 18 smoke regularly. 

There are many questions regarding 
what the effect of this report will be. 
The Tobacco Institute has suggested that 
there will be a temporary slowdown in 
cigarette consumption. 

Regarding cigarette consumption, it is 
interesting to note that in the year 1900 
the per-person consumption of cigarettes 
was about 50 a year. By 1963, it had 
risen to about 4,000 cigarettes per year 
per person. 

In considering what the possible effects 
of the Government report will be, I think 
the experience in Great Britain is mean- 
ingful. In March of 1962, the Royal 
College of Surgeons made a report 
reaching conclusions similar to the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. Yet, cigarette consumption in 
England fell off only 3 percent in 1962, 
and set a record in 1963. This occurred 
despite Government efforts to educate 
the public regarding the hazard of smok- 
ing and restrictions on smoking adver- 
tisements aimed at young people. 

US. Government officials concerned 
with health have a responsibility to put 
the facts on this issue before the public. 
Because this is such a strong and wide- 
spread habit, and, as the report stated, 
provides such a “psychological crutch” to 
Americans, it is unlikely that people will 
abruptly quit smoking, barring basic 
changes in the nature of us all. 

Legislation will probably be considered 
by the Congress regarding the labeling of 
cigarettes, and cigarette advertising, but 
it seems to me that it would be unwise 
to try and legislate this habit out of ex- 
istence and repeat the fiasco of our pro- 
hibition era. 

What is definitely needed is intensified 
research on how tobacco products and 
tobacco smoke can be modified to reduce 
any harmful effects. There is a great 
deal more to be known about this sub- 
ject. The tobacco industry, the Govern- 
ment, and private researchers must ac- 
celerate their efforts to identify and 
remove hazardous components. In the 
last 10 years, the tobacco industry has 
sponsored over $744 million in research 
to accomplish this. The Federal Gov- 
ernment spends about $114 million each 
year on tobacco-related research. These 
efforts must be intensified. Experts in 
the field have indicated that the ulti- 
mate development of less harmful cig- 
arettes is feasible. 

Studies should also be made by the 
Government, the tobacco industry, and 
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economists regarding the possible eco- 
nomic effects if there was a reduction in 
tobacco consumption. At the present 
time, tobacco is the Nation's fifth largest 
cash crop. It supports an $8 billion busi- 
ness. Over 700,000 farm families are 
engaged in tobacco production and to- 
bacco factories employ almost 100,000 
people. In addition, there is a huge re- 
tail and wholesale business supported by 
tobacco, and over 300,000 Americans 
hold stock in tobacco companies. The 
industry spends over $170 million a year 
on advertising, including $134 million in 
television alone. 

In southern Maryland, over 6,000 farm 
families are engaged in tobacco produc- 
tion, and the $20 million tobacco crop is 
the No. 1 farm cash crop in Maryland, 
ranking ahead of soybeans, corn, and 
wheat. One possible economic answer is 
diversification within the tobacco indus- 
try. Phillip Morris, for example, is 
already doing this, with over 20 percent 
of its income coming from the produc- 
tion of razor blades, scissors, and pack- 
ages. Last, but not least, a final impor- 
tant economic consideration cannot be 
overlooked. At the present time, the 
tobacco industry pays over $3 billion a 
year in taxes, $2 billion of which goes to 
the Federal Government, and $1 billion 
to the State. A drop in these revenues 
would certainly affect all citizens. It is 
clear that much more research is vitally 
needed, and the current Federal efforts 
in this field must be expanded. 


Admiral Kirkpatrick Leaves the Naval 
Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 
IN THE 55 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, my 
home town of Annapolis, Md., is proud 


to claim the U.S. Naval Academy as one 


of its most important institutions. 
Throughout the years that Annapolis 
has been the home of the Academy the 
city has had the honor to see many fine 
naval men come and, unfortunately, go. 
These men have always made fine con- 
tributions to the betterment of the com- 
munity, and for that we civilians will 
ever be thankful. 

One of the finest and most admired 
men ever to come to the Academy com- 
pleted his assignment there last weekend. 
Rear Adm. Charles C. Kirkpatrick, after 
2 years as Academy Superintendent, was 
relieved of his duties. His new post will 
be that of Chief of Naval Personnel; his 
new rank, vice admiral. The sadness 
left by the transfer of Admiral Kirk- 
patrick is softened only by the knowledge 
that his shoes are filled by a remarkably 
well qualified man, Capt. Charles S. 
Minter, Jr., who was moved up from his 
job as Academy Commandant of Mid- 
shipmen. The new Superintendent was 
also promoted to the rank of rear ad- 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I wish to insert at this point in the 
Recor several articles from the Evening 
Capital, published in Annapolis, describ- 
ing the transfer of command, along with 
an editorial describing Admiral Kirk- 
patrick’s accomplishments during his 
tenure: 

From the Annapolis (Md.) Evening Capital, 
Jan. A 19941 * 


KmRKraTIcR Orrs ACADEMY INNOVATIONS 


(Eorror’s Nor. — Vice Adm. Charles C. 
Kirkpatrick, Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy, who will be succeeded in that post 
on Saturday by Rear Adm. Charles S. Minter, 
Jr., presently commandant of midshipmen, 
has been a vital administrator. The admiral, 
who has been promoted to the three-star 
rank of Chief of Naval Personnel, will leave 
behind him the groundwork for extensive 
and significant changes at the Academy. 
Admiral Kirkpatrick's evaluation of the 
curriculum, for example, the subject of a 
recently published work which he authored, 
characterizes the impact of the still-to-be 
completed revamping.) 


“The recent history of change in curri- 
culum at the U.S. Naval Academy is moving 
at a pace that threatens to outrun our un- 
derstanding.” 

With that observation, then Rear Adm. 
Charles Kirkpatrick set the tone of his com- 
mentary— Rhodes scholars? Yes, but naval 
officers first.” 

“In the past few years,” he continued, 
“we have undertaken such revolutionary in- 
novations as: a validation program, a sys- 
tem of elective courses and majors, the insti- 
tution of the Office of Academic Dean, and 
the adoption of a letter grading system after 
over 100 years of the 4.0 marking method.” 

(A footnote explains that the change in 
the Academy’s marking system became effec- 
tive June 7, 1963.) 

Summing up his introduction, Admiral 
Kirkpatrick said, “It is evident that major 
change is underway. The Academy is at- 
tempting to take a quantum leap forward 
in its academic p 

A statement and an explanation followed: 

“Before we assess the academic record of 
our Academy, one thing must be made very 
clear: Rhodes scholars are desirable, naval 
officers are mandatory. The two are not nec- 
essarily incompatible, but it must be stressed 
and restressed that the primary mission of 
the Academy has been historically, and re- 
mains today, to prepare young men morally, 
mentally, and physically to become officers 
of the U.S. Navy.” 

Tracing the academic growth of the Acad- 
emy from its first class, numbering 55, which 
entered training on October 16, 1845, was a 
task that led the admiral to recount the 
milestones which showed the way to fulfill- 
ing the the staggering demands on knowl- 
edge and training created by the world of 
today. 

Stepped-up admission requirements, the 
advantages of validation, in which a mid- 
shipman need not repeat a course already 
mastered, and the introduction of elective 
subjects were discussed by the admiral with 
enthusiasm. 

Noting the achievements of mid- 
shipmen, and the overall contributions to 
the Nation by Academy graduates, Admiral 
Kirkpatrick concluded by saying that, “Our 
academic are indeed revolutionary 
today. But we must never forget these im- 
pressive improvements have been made pos- 
sible only by the constant building process 
which has been our heritage. 

“Upon the early achievements of those who 
went before us, an outstanding academic 
record has been established and maintained. 
Our present efforts are the latest phase of 
this constant search for excellence which 


has enabled us to maintain the U.S. Naval 
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Academy in the forefront of the academic 
community.” 

And the admiral emphasized “constant 
search for excellence.” 
[From the Annapolis (Md.) Evening Capital, 

Jan. 9, 1964] 
ADMIRAL KIRKPATRICK Proven A FINE 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Rear Adm. Charles C. Kirkpatrick, US. 
Navy, is one of those people who have the 
rare ability of making high office seem easy— 
of combining ability, talent, and efficiency 
with a warm attitude of friendliness and 
interest. 

For these and many other reasons, “Uncle 
Charlie," as the admiral is affectionately 
known to the 4,000-member brigade of mid- 
shipmen, will be much missed when he is 
relieved of duty Saturday as Academy 
Superintendent. 

Relieving him in the top Academy post 
will be Capt. Charles S. Minter, Jr., US. 
Navy, an able, upright young naval officer, 
who has moved up from his duty as Acad- 
enemy commandant of midshipmen. Minter 
will become a rear admiral on A 


submarine 

to the rank of vice admiral and will take 
over the post of Chief of Naval Personnel 
rellowing a short vacation trip in the South. 

“Lhe family of the admiral, who has always 
demonstrated his fondness for Annapolis, 
will continue living here until at least June, 
when they plan to move to Washington, 
where Admiral Kirkpatrick's new post is 
located. 

While heading the Academy for 2 years, 
Admiral Kirkpatrick always extended a 
friendly hand between the Navy and its An- 
napolis civilian neighbors. He made a per- 
sonal effort to attend local functions and 
to let it be known that Annapolis is truly 
the Academy’s hometown. 

The admiral, who won the Navy Cross 
3 times and 13 other decorations, for the 
past 2 years has been a man dedicated to 
preparing the Academy midshipmen for their 
work in the Navy. He has directed major 
curriculum advances as Superintendent. 

He also has taken a keen interest in that 
vital area so important to the Navy fighting- 
man—morale and spirit. He has done much 
to let the midshipmen know they can do 
anything they set their minds to and have 
the spirit to carry through. 

Realizing that sports are of great impor- 
tance to service academies, he has taken the 
time to personally show an interest in the 
achievements great and small of Academy 


athletes. 

Admiral Kirkpatrick’s friendly attitude 
and qualities of leadership will long serve 
as an example to those who follow him. 
The local area has been fortunate because 
recent Superintendents, all of them rising 
young officers, have by their attainments, 
while here on duty, brought credit to the 
naval service. 

We know that the community joins us 
in congratulating Admiral Kirkpatrick on a 
job well done and in him equal 
success as Chief of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. 

[From the Annapolis (Md.) Evening Capital, 

Jan, 11, 1964] 

MINTER Ist ACADEMY COMMANDANT To Suc- 
CEED TO Tor PosT—SUCCEEDS KIRKPATRICK 
AT CEREMONY TODAY 
When Capt. Charles S. Minter, Jr., U.S. 

Navy, reads his latest naval orders this morn- 

ing, he will become the Naval Academy's 43d 

Superintendent since its founding in 1845. 

He is the first to succeed to that post from 

duty as commandant of 

At the same time the 48-year-old officer— 
one of the youngest in history to be selected 
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Academy Superintendent—will become a rear 
admiral, 


His immediate predecessor, Rear Adm. 
Charles C. Kirkpatrick, U.S. Navy, likewise 
will read his new orders designating him 
Chief of Naval Personnel during change of 
command ceremonies beginning in the Naval 
Academy fieldhouse at 11:15 a.m. 

This will be the first time a superintend- 
ency change of command has taken place in 
the fleldhouse. In 1961 Adm. George W. An- 
derson, Jr., U.S, Navy, relieved Adm. Arleigh 
Burke, U.S. Navy, as chief of naval operations 
there. 

When he goes to Washington, D.C., to take 
up his new responsibilities, Admiral Kirk- 
patrick will assume the rank of vice admiral. 

Among the estimated 900 guests and dig- 
nitaries expected for the ceremonies is Sec- 
retary of the Navy Paul H. Nitze, who will 
be welcomed by a 19-gun salute. 

After Nitze addresses the gathering—which 
will include the approximately 4,000-man 
brigade of midshipmen—Admiral Kirkpat- 
rick will deliver a farewell address, 

Then the outgoing Superintendent will 
ask permission of the Secretary to lower his 
admiral’s flag. 

Officials sree ag Nitze for the ee 
of command will be three Assistant Secre- 
taries of the Navy—James H. Wakelin, Jr., 
research and development; Kenneth E. Be- 
Lieu, installations and logistics, and Victor 
M. Longstreet, financial management. 

Vice Adm, William R. Smedberg, III, U.S. 
Navy, a former Academy Superintendent, who 
is being succeeded by Admiral Kirkpatrick 
as Chief of Naval Personnel, and Adm. David 
L. McDonald, Chief of Naval Operations, also 
will be on hand. 

Other naval and military officials present 
will include Adm. Walter F. Boone, U.S. Navy, 
(retired), president of the Naval Academy 
Alumni Association, and Maj. Gen. James B. 
Lampert, U.S. Army, Superintendent of the 
U.S. Military Academy, West Point, N.Y. 

Also in the throng will be a host of city, 
State, and county figures, Including Gov. J. 
Millard Tawes and Representative RICHARD 
E. Lanxrorp, Democrat, of Maryland. 

Ensign Charles S. Minter OI, U.S. Navy, 
son of the new Superintendent, who was 
graduated last June from the Academy as 
commanding officer of the color company, has 
journeyed to Annapolis from Norfolk, Va., 
home port of the U.S.8. Samson, a destroyer 
on which he is serving, to see his father take 
command of the Academy. 

The invocation will be given by Capt. 
James E. Reaves, CHC, U.S. Navy, senior 
chaplain at the institution. 


Santa Claus Is Fed Up 8 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, San- 
ta Claus is fed up. Personally I do not 
blame him. The following letter tells us 


why: 
JANUARY 10, 1964. 

Dran MARTHA GRIFFITHS; Now that the 
holidays are past I can’t help wondering how 
many children were disappointed with their 
TV toys. By TV toys, I'm trying to say, 
toys that were advertised on TV. 

Having put forth hard-earned cash for a 
few of these TV toys, I feel I should call your 
attention to the fact, all that is Pictured on 
the old TV ain't necessarily so. 


January 15 


My wife and I purchased one Tiger Joe,” 
billed as a toy tank that will move anywhere 
and shoot its cannon anywhere by remote 
control. My 5-year-old son thought this was 
the ultimate super toy, and Santa, the good 
old chap that he is, would get him one. 
My wife also thought Santa should get him 
one. I thought $14 was a lot of cash for 
Santa to shell out. But, after watching this 
marvel of marvels on TV, even I began to 
think maybe Santa could come up with the 
money, 

So, lo and behold, Christmas morning ar- 
rived and sure enough there was Tiger Joe.“ 
While Santa did come across, his elves must 
have been on a coffee break, because good 
old daddy had to assemble it himself. 

Now, there were a couple of parts missing. 
This I didn’t mind. The instructions for as- 
sembling were fairly clear. There was 80 
cents worth of batteries to buy. This was 
OK. But, when this alleged supertoy was 
put into operation, the only thing that 
resembled the one watched on the old TV 
was the dimension. It did not move by re- 
mote control. It did not shoot its cannon 
by remote control. In short it wasn't any- 
thing like the one shown on television. 

I know this is not an earth sha’ mat- 
ter, and is not a major crisis, but it does 
seem to me that Santa was took. 

Isn't there some agency in our Govern- 
ment, that can protect poor old, gullible 
and naive Santas from these Madison Av- 
enue vampires? 

T hope so. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy H. RASMUSSEN. 

P.S.—I'm for civil rights and a tax cut this 
session—please. 


Cordova Championship Football Team 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, night 
before last the citizens of Cordova, Ala., 
in my home county of Walker, gathered 
to honor the 28 young men of the 1963 
Cordova Blue Devil football team and the 
men who coached them to the Alabama 
State championship. The members of 
this team effectively combined physical 
prowess, skill, determination, sportsman- 
ship, and hard work to produce a foot- 
ball team that won 9 games and tied 
the 10th, scoring a total of 265 points to 
their opponents 58. This outstanding 
team was named Walker County Cham- 
pion, Wal-Win Conference Champion, 
and the AA champion football team of 
the State of Alabama. The members of 
the team are: Frankie Brown, Mike 
Franks, Donny Cordell, Terrell Foster, 
Larry Fowler, Ed Gilchrist, Ralph Gur- 
ganus, Terry Howell, Benny Huggins, 
Larry Hunt, Chris Hyche, John Ingram, 
Tommy Jean, Dwight Kirkpatrick, Ernie 
Laird, Mike Moncrief, Phillip Morrow, 
Tim O’Neil, Richard Perrin, Ed Pickrell, 
Bobby Russell, David Sargent, Guy 
Tatum, Jr., Clarence VanHorn, James 
Williams, Jimmy Barrentine, Teddy 
Sargent, and Junior Johnson. The team 
is ably coached by Wayne Grubb and 
Maury Fowler. 


1964 


Mr. Speaker, we have become in- 
creasingly alarmed in recent years at 
the low standards of physical fitness of 
many of our young people. The statis- 
tice on the number of young men re- 
jected by our Armed Forces because of 
failure to meet physical standards has 
been shocking. 

I am proud of the striking contrast 
to this trend that has been evidenced 
by these young men of Cordova. Cor- 
dova is a town of 3,000 people. The 
area is a coal mining center, and is 
classified as an economically depressed 
area because of chronic unemployment. 
The young men of Cordova have not, 
however, succumbed to the softness that 
has resulted in too many physically un- 
fit young men. They have not let the 
temporary economic problems of their 
area dampen their enthusiasm or their 
determination to excel. 

I am proud of the academic stand- 
ards of Cordova High School and I am 
proud of its athletic achievements. I 
congratulate the fine teachers and 
coaches at Cordova for their success in 
building the minds and bodies of these 
young people, and I congratulate the 
members of the student body for their 
pursuit and attainment of excellence. 

I believe my colleagues in the Congress 
share my great faith in the future of 
America, secure in the knowledge that 
the farms, towns, and cities can produce 
as Cordova has produced, educated, 
physically fit young Americans who are 
eager to challenge tomorrow and deter- 
mined to meet all the challenges that 
tomorrow may bring. 


J. F. K. Will Be Remembered for Revival of 
Conservation Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article appearing in the Conser- 
vation News of December 15, 1963, pub- 
lished by the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion at 1412 16th Street NW., entitled 
“J.F.K. Will Be Remembered for Revival 
of Conservation Movement.” 

Much will be remembered by future 
generations of our beloved late President 
John F. Kennedy. Perhaps one of his 
most lasting and real monuments will 
be his conservation endeavor and the 
wonderful leadership which he gave to 
this most essential and perhaps least ap- 
preciated of our programs on the Federal 
level. s 

The article follows: 

JFE. WiL BE REMEMBERED FOR REVIVAL OF 
CONSERVATION MOVEMENT 

The late President John F. Kennedy, to use 
a judgment of Franklin D. Roosevelt made 
by then Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson 
at the 1963 annual meeting of the National 
Wiidlife Federation in Detroit, will perhaps 
be remembered as favorably and as affec- 
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tlonately because of the revival that he gave 
to the conservation movement in this coun- 
try as he will be remembered for any of the 
other numerous things he did. 

The proponent of a third wave of conser- 
vation in the United States, following that 
of Theodore Roosevelt and Franklin Roose- 
velt, John F. Kennedy during his tragically 
foreshortened tenure in the highest office in 
the land breathed new life into this vital 
field of endeavor by taking such personal 
and dramatic steps as: 

Sending on March 1, 1962, a bold and far- 
seeing special message to the Congress on 
conservation—a document termed by In- 
terior Secretary Udall “an unprecedented 
charter for vigorous action, and a specific 
program for the future.” 

Proposing, and addressing on May 25. 
1962, a White House Conference on Conser- 
vation—the first to be called since Theodore 
Roosevelt convened Governors of the States 
in 1908—which brought together some 280 
leaders of national conservation policy in 
public and private life for an exchange of 
views. 

Em the need for new programs 
of land stewardship in many of his speeches, 
especially those made during a September 
1963, swing through 10 Western States when 
he made his call for a “third wave of con- 
servation” and told audiences, “Conserva- 
tion, in the real analysis, is the job of us all.” 

The late President indicated his awareness 
of conservation problems early in his ad- 
ministration. On March 3, 1961, while, ded- 
icating the new headquarters building of 
the National Wildlife Federation in Wash- 
ington, D.C., he quoted a poem read at his 
inauguration by the late Robert Frost which 
began, “The land was ours before we were 
the land's,” interpreting this to mean that 
“this new land of ours sustained us be- 
fore we were a nation, and although we are 
now the land’s—a nation of people matched 
to a continent—we still draw our strength 
and sustenance * * * from the earth.” 

“It is our task in our time and in our gen- 
eration to hand down undiminished to those 
who come after us what was handed down 
to us by those who went before, the natural 
wealth and beauty which is ours,” the late 
President sald at the NWF building dedica- 
tion ceremony, noting, “To do this will re- 
quire constant attention and vigilance, sus- 
tained vigor and imagination.” 

These qualities—especially vigor and imag- 
ination—were brought to bear on the Na- 
tion’s conservation problems by Mr. Kennedy 
and his able team of handpicked New Fron- 
tiersmen including Secretary of the Intericr 
Udall and Secretary of Agriculture Freeman. 
Some of the fruites of the Kennedy admin- 
istration’s labors: 

The establishment of three new national 


Texas—and 
refuges; 

The creation of a new Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation within the Department of the In- 
terior to act as a needed focal point within 
the Federal Government for all outdoor rec- 
reation activities; 

The strengthening of Federal water pollu- 
tion control programs, especially in the areas 
of law enforcement and grants for waste 
treatment plant construction; 

The authorization of a $105 million loan 
for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life to initiate a crash program of wetlands 
acquisition; 

The accelerated setting aside of wilderness 
areas within the national forests despite the 
failure of Congress to pass the administra- 
tion-supported wilderness bill; 

The adoption of a Department of Com- 
merce regulation requiring coordination with 
State conservation agencies in the planning 
of highways built with Federal funds; and 

The steps taken within the Federal estab- 


several new national wildlife 
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lishment to lessen the potential threat of 
chemical pesticides to man and wildlife, 
through research, law enforcement, and edu- 
cation 


Bertrand Russell’s Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues a timely article dealing with the 
problem of the arms race in the Middle 
East, entitled Bertrand Russell's Chal- 
lenge,” which appears in the latest issue 
of Prevent World War III. No. 63, winter 
1963-64, published by the Society for the 
Prevention of World War III, Inc., a 
nonprofit educational organization, 24 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 
This article is of particular significance 
because it demonstrates where the source 
of the war danger in the Middle East 
lies. The adamant stand of certain Arab 
States against the halting of the arms 
race is a danger which cannot be ignored. 
That is why this article is so timely. 

The article follows: 

BERTRAND RUSSELL’S CHALLENGE 

Although one may seriously disagree at 
times with the tactics and/or approach of 
Bertrand Russell's struggle for world peace, 
the sincerity and dedication of the noted 
British philosopher is generally acknowl- 
edged. Thus one usually associated his ac- 
tivities with the main area of the cold war 
conflict, ie., United States-Soviet relations, 
Lord Russell has also shown concern over the 
situation in the Middle East. 

Last April, he addressed a letter to the 
President of Iraq, Field Marshal Arif, in 
which he expressed alarm over the treatment 
meted out to Arif’s political opponents dur- 


took the opportunity to express his anxiety 
regarding the general developments in the 
Middle East. In particular he referred to 
the arms race and expressed the fear that 
“the forces of the cold war” would try to 
exploit the tense relations between Israel 
and neighboring Arab states. Lord Russell 
told the Iraqi President of his wish that every 
leader in the Middle East “would declare his 
desire to accept international control over 
nuclear installations and means of deliver- 
ing rockets.” He also urged that President 
Arif take the initiative to prod other Mid- 
dle Eastern leaders to accept his proposal. 

President Arif’s reply was a mixture ot con- 
descension, evasion and downright misrep- 
resentation. While the whole world had 
known that Arif's henchmen had inflicted 
brutal treatment on all who opposed his 
coup d'etat, he assured Lord Russell that 
this was not true. As to Lord Russell's 
pointed and concrete proposals to prevent 
the escalation of the arms race in the Mid- 
dle East, Arif completely ignored this chal- 
lenge. 

But as if to cover up his tracks, the Iraqi 
President reached for the bottle of soothing 
sirup. “I wish to assure you,” he told Lord 
Russell, “that the Arab people are a good and 
peaceful people. * * * They harbor no hostile 
intentions towards any people.” Then, the 

statement to these professions of 
peace followed. Israel, Arif complained to 
Lord Russell, “was set up and it thrived on 
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ion.” Israel had evicted “one mil- 
lion” Arabs from its territory. To prove 
his that Israel was aggressive he 
urged Lord Russell not “to forget the in- 
scription placed over the door of the Israeli 
Parliament indicating that the land of Israel 
extends from the Nile to the Euphrates, 
% Here, Arif declared, was the evidence 
that Israel harbored aggressive intentions 
making it necessary for the Arabs to arm 
themselves in defense of their freedom.” 

If Lord Russell could find the time to 
make a trip to Israel, we would respectfully 
suggest that he go straight to the Israeli 
Parliament building and search for the in- 
scription described by the present leader of 
Iraq. Of course, Lord Russell would find 
nothing which resembles in the remotest 
way this canard which is repeated over and 
over again by Arab propagandists. They re- 
peat it because they assume—as someone in 
a day gone by once said—if you repeat a lie 
over and over again, it may become accepted 
as fact. 

But what are the facts which Arif palmed 
off to Lord Russell? The establishment of 
Israel was not an aggressive action. On the 
contrary, it was established under the aegis 
of the United Nations and proved that im- 
portant international problems could be 
solved by peaceful means. The real aggres- 
sion stemmed from the invading Arab armies 
which refused to abide by the U.N. Charter 
and sought to tear up the U.N. decision by 
force of arms, 

True, many of the Arab inhabitants left 
Israel at the time, but even the Arab leaders, 
as we have shown in the previous issues of 
Prevent World War III, admit that it was 
they who encouraged the exodus on the 
promise that the Arabs would eventually re- 
turn under the protection of Arab bayonets, 
The number of Arabs who were compelled 
by their own leaders to leave, may have been 
several hundred thousand which in itself 
produced a needless tragedy. However, the 
figure of 1 million is a crude concoction 
which has been passed around in the same 
way as President Arif pretends that the door 
on the Israeli Parliament building carries 
a map outlining Israeli's expansionist aims. 

The refugee problem, we repeat, is a tragic 
one. Yet, it could be solved if the Arabs 
would sit down and talk to Israel authori- 
ties on ways and means of arriving at an 
equitable agreement. However, the Arabs 
categorically reject this civilized way of 
handling the matter, They prefer to con- 
tinue to exploit the misery of these refugees 
so that they can use them for their hate- 
inciting attacks, as President Arif does in 
his letter to Lord Russell. 

Finally. what about the so-called defensive 
posture which Arif claims to be the sole 
reason for the Arab arms buildup? We 
would suggest that the answer can be found 
if one peruses the words and statements of 
Arab leaders and compares them with Presi- 
dent Arif’s innocent sounding phrases. For 
example, on August 21, one of President 
Arif’s generals, Rashid Musilh, the 
Military Governor of Baghdad, publicly called 
for war against Israel. As reported by the 
Iraqi News Agency controlled by the Gov- 
ernment, Musilh declared: “The Iraqi Gov- 
ernment and people are now prepared to 
march on Israel in order to wipe it out.” 

During Arif's visit to Cairo the same 
month, the Iraqi leader delivered a major 
speech in which he reaffirmed the central 
aim of Arabism which is the achievement 
of Arab unity. Interpreting President Arit's 
remarks, the Cairo government’s newspaper 
Al Jumburiah asserted: “Another truth 
which Israel should know, is that, since untiy 
is one of the Arab aims, then the destruc- 
tion of Israel” makes “it mandatory to has- 
ten this unity. * * *” Returning from his 
conference with President Nasser, President 
Arif sent a message to the 12th Arab Stu- 
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dent Conference held, of all places, in Colo- 


berate Palestine. 
of his speech he repeated his call to war 
when he said that Arab nationalism would 
remain in danger if Israel continues to exist 
and “is not humbled.” 

Here, then, is President Arif without the 
mask of peace and good will which he put 
on when he was obliged to reply to the chal- 
lenging and pointed request of Lord Rus- 
sell. Needless to say, President Arif is not 
the only Arab leader who speaks with many 
tongues. In espousing war as an instrument 
of Arab policy, he is merely emulating Presi- 
dent Nasser whom he deeply admires. Pres- 
ident Nasser himself told a press conference 
on October 1, that the Arabs face “aggres- 
sion” from Israel because that country 
“wants to impose peace.” This may appear 
to be Alice-in-Wonderland logic but it is 
Nasser's desperate excuse for telling this 
same press conference that Israel is doomed 
to destruction although "I cannot tell how 
this will happen.” 

Peace in the Middle East is indeed an im- 
perative in our times. We applaud Lord 
Russell's efforts in this direction. Neverthe- 
less, we must realistically assess the possi- 
bilities of bringing about better relations 
among the states in that area. We do not 
want to imply that peace would come auto- 
matically if the Nassers would relinquish the 
reins of leadership to others. Yet, by the 
same token, it cannot be denied that these 
demagogs who stir up hatred and tensions 
as a means of maintaining their own grip on 
the Arab peoples, are formidable opponents 
of a peaceful settlement. Their policies are 
the very antithesis of policies conducive to 
disarmament in the Middle East. 

Bertrand Russell's plea to Field Marshal 
Arif was rebuffed in a dishonest manner 
which does not add credit to the pressent 
crop of Arab leaders. Yet, his call for peace 
seems to have been answered in a positive 
fashion by the Foreign Minister of Israel 
Golda Meir in her main address before the 
U.N. General Assembly on October 2, 1963. 
Mrs. Meir showed where the will to peace 
in the Middle East can be found. She called 
upon all the countries of the Middle East to 
pei & six-point code governing their rela- 

ons: 

1. To respect the political independence 
and territorial integrity of all the states of 
the region. 

2. Not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of any other state. 

3. To renounce the threat or use of force. 

4. To abandon policies and practices of 
belligerency, including boycott and blockade. 

6. To settle all disputes by peaceful means. 

6. To enter into negotiations with the ob- 
ject of achieving complete disarmament with 
mutual inspection, covering all types of 
weapons. 

Here, then, is an echo of Lord Russell’s 
pleas. It may be naive on our part to hope 
that perhaps Lord Russell can interest the 
Arab States to agree tò this code of behavior, 


A Stronger Gun Law Is Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, radio 


station WINS in New York City broad- 
cast the following editorial on Decem- 


January 15 


ber 10, 1963, urging that rifles and shot- 

guns be licensed in the city of New York. 

I commend the editorial to the atten- 

tion of our colleagues because what he 

says there applies countrywide: 

Fon SALE: RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS—No LICENSE 
NEEDED 

Marx Orns (WINS general manager). I'm 
standing on a well-traveled street in New 
York directly in front of an arsenal of 
rifles and shotguns shined, oiled, and ready 
for sale. Among the weapons displayed, in 
broad daylight, a Swiss model rifle priced at 
$14.95. Next to it, an Argentine Mauser for 
$19.95, and below these (equipped with 
special sight) a U.S. Garand that sells for 
$89.95. 

In this city, you don't need a license or 
special permission to buy a rifle or shotgun. 
Just put up the cash and it’s yours. 

WINS believes the unrestricted sale of 
rifles and shotguns should be curtailed now. 
This would deter the crackpots and mal- 
contents who buy these lethal weapons and 
turn them on people. It would not affect 
skilled hunters, or other people with legiti- 
mate reasons to own them. 

The right to bear arms had its place when 
lawless frontier conditions ruled. Today, 
this city has a force of 25,000 armed and 
trained policemen, to keep the peace and 
protect the public. 

Stand with WINS and help us restrict the 
sale of shotguns and rifles in this city. Write 
to: Guns, care of WINS, New York 23, N.Y. 

WINS will pass your comments on to the 
appropriate authorities. 


Welcome to President Segni of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon it was our pleasure to have as 
the guest of the American people the dis- 
tinguished President of Italy, His Ex- 
cellency Antonio Segni, who delivered an 
eloquent address at a joint session of 
the U.S. Congress. President Segni 
spoke from the heart and as a sincere 
friend of the United States. 

The relations between our country and 
Italy have for many years now been most 
cordial and at the highest level of friend- 
ship. There exists excellent cooperation 
between our two countries in dealing with 
common world problems, and there is a 
growing solidarity in the thinking and 
actions of the two nations. The invita- 
tion extended to President Segni by Pres- 
ident Johnson to visit the United States, 
is, therefore, very timely and proper. 

Italy was one of the original signa- 
tories of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and has on various occasions 
joined with the United States in propos- 
ing measures to strengthen this alliance. 
It has contributed significantly to the 
mutual defense of the free world in gen- 
eral, and Western Europe and the United 
States in particular. 

President Segni has taken a leading 
part in the achievements of his country 
in recent years. He is a firm believer in 
democratic principles and in Western 
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unity, as evidenced by his address before 
Congress today. It was because of his 
dedication to such principles and his 
leadership ability that he was chosen to 
head the Republic of Italy and the peo- 
ple of Italy at this significant period in 
human events. 

As such, we welcome President Segni 
as the distinguished spokesman of the 
Italian people and leading statesman of 
his nation, We want to assure him of 
our continued friendship and coopera- 
tion in every effort to attain world peace, 
economic prosperity and better under- 
standing. 

President Segni can well be proud of 
the millions of Italian immigrants who 
came to the United States, settled here, 


helped build our country to its present 


great heights of achievement, contrib- 
uted to our economy and culture, and 
to the development of our democratic 
institutions. Americans of Italian origin 
have won the respect and esteem of all 
for their hard work, loyalty, and patri- 
otism. They have helped to build this 
bridge of friendship with Italy which has 
brought both nations closer together. 


State of the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a recent editorial published in Mis- 
siles and Rockets magazine by William 
J. Coughlin, praising the manner in 
which Secretary Zuckert is in the proc- 
ess of tailoring a taut, effective Air Force 
which will be well equipped to assure the 
future well-being of the state of the 
Union” under policies and programs of 
President Johnson. 

On Monday, January 13, 1964, I in- 
troduced into the Recorp Secretary Zuc- 
kert’s speech before the meeting of the 
Harvard Business School delivered on 
January 8, 1964. This editorial by Mr. 
Coughlin analyzes and praises Mr. Zuc- 
kert's presentation as well as the pro- 
grams that are reflected by his speech. 

I know the Members of the House will 
want to read this fine editorial and intro- 
duce it in its entirety: 

STATE or THE UNION 
(By William J. Coughlin) 

Two reports concerned with the state of 
the Union were given in Washington last 
Tuesday. Most of the public attention, of 
course, was devoted to President Johnson's 
first state of the Union message to Congress. 
Of equal import for the industry, however, 
was a speech delivered that same night to the 
Harvard Business School Club by Air Force 
Secretary Eugene Zuckert. 

President Johnson strongly reaffirmed the 
adminitration’s determination to land a 
manned expedition on the moon in this 
decade. “We must assure our preeminence 
in the peaceful exploration of outer space,” 
the President declared. 
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Mr. Johnson also asserted that the defense 
budget which he will send next week to Con- 
gress will maintain current U.S. military 
superiority. 

With the national military and space pos- 
tures as 2 of his 10 major points, President 
Johnson made it emphatically clear that he 
will support the areas.of greatest interest 
as strongly as his predecessor. 

Although not billed as such, Air Force 
Secretary Zuckert's speech was a significant 
preview of Project Forecast, the long-range 
study aimed at determining the areas of Alr 
Force research and development interest over 
the next 10 years. 

It was apparent from what Mr. Zuckert 
said that the Air Force has taken long strides 
toward bringing its objectives in line with 
the policies of Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara and his staff. 

The relationship between cost and require- 
ments obviously has been thoroughly studied 
by the Project Forecast group. Mr. Zuckert 
did not say so, but Project Forecast took a 
close look at more than 40 major systems 
which might be required for Air Force needs 
in the 10 years ahead. Its recommendations 
for intiation of from three to five of these are 
carefully documented and are in accord with 
the cost effectiveness and building block 
technological views of the Department of 
Defense. 

Ten areas stressed by Mr. Zuckert were: 
arms control, crisis management, deterrence, 
flexibility. controlled response, multiple op- 
tions, survivability, damage limitation, 
threshold of negotiation, and termination 
capability. 

“Those are not new concepts in themselves, 
but they are being brought together and 
used in a new way for the type of analysis 
that the Air Force is now making to deter- 
mine what future forces might be like,“ Mr 
Zuckert ponted out. These 10 areas thus 
provide a clue to what the Air Force is seek- 
ing in hardware: 

Arms control—which, as described by the 
Secretary, now is a military requirement. 
“Military men are concerned with it not be- 
cause it might make them technologically 
unemployed, but because it is a necessary 
part of the defense package,” he said. Sur- 
veillance obviously was one of the things in 
mind. Mr. Zuckert also explained that cur- 
rent military planning must provide for 
forces not dependent upon nuclear testing 
or any other type of restrictions to which 
nations may 

Crisis management: This was described as 
the ability to keep even an intense and long- 
lasting international crisis from exploding 
into war, or a low-intensity conflict from 
escalating into higher dimensions of war. 
It requires military forces with specific 
warning and capabilities,” the Sec- 
retary said. “It takes carefully tailored mili- 
tary power as well as sound nerves and good 
intelligence.” Reconnaissance is brought to 
mind by the Secretary’s words, as well as a 
force of long-endurance manned aircraft. 

Deterrence: A national objective 
which includes all of the factors that go into 
the ability to discourage an aggressor, or pre- 
clude an attack by the obvious strength to 
crush it. This includes the capability to re- 
spond with something less than all-out nu- 
clear response, 

Flexibility: A special meaning in terms of 
the organization, equipment, and capability 
for rapid deployment of forces to cover the 
full range of crisis situations or war require- 
ments. Airlift obviously is of major impor- 
tance to such an objective, although the Sec- 
retary did not mention it in this context. 

: The ability to adapt 
to the requirement and 

“A choice of options 
is necessary,” Mr. Zuckert declared. Multiple 
options must be built into the forces in 


— 
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“terms of alternate target plans, ability to re- 


target, multiple delivery systems, selectivity 
of both strike characteristics and targets, and 
versatility of employment in both strategio 
and tactical missions. 

Survivability: Covers prelaunch protection 
against nuclear attack, the ability to pene- 
trate defenses, and immunity to sabotage, 
clandestine operations, and capture. 

Damage limitation: Involves accuracy of 
targeting to limit damage to the enemy as 
well as promptly responding defensive sys- 
tems which can neutralize enemy weapons 
at safe distances. Also includes accurate as- 
sessment of damage. 

Threshold of negotiation: Reflects deter- 
mination to stop war at the lowest point of 
intensity on favorable terms and acknowl- 
edgement that destruction of an enemy is 
not an objective. 

Termination capability: The capability to 
stop a war, which includes all the other capa- 
bilities and requires the ability to counter 
escalation with increased power at each high- 
er level of intensity. 

It is apparent from the statements of Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Zuckert that the adminis- 
tration is in the process of tailoring a taut, 
effective Air Force which will be well 
equipped to assure the future well-being of 
the state of the Union. 


Who Favors Prayer Amendment? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the amend- 
ment on prayer is one which deserves a 
much more vigorous backing than it has 
received. This is well pointed up in a 
great editorial from the pen of Dr. Caleb 
J. King, Sr., editor emeritus, of the 
Florida Times-Union. This editorial ap- 
peared in the Saturday, January 11, edi- 
tion of the Florida Times-Union: 

Who Favors PRAYER AMENDMENT? 
(By Dr. Caleb J. King, Sr.) 

(“The cry grows louder and still louder for 
a constitutional amendment releasing God 
from the chains of the Supreme Court.“) 

If the citizens of the United States will 
stand up and fight they can restore the legal 
right to pray in their public schools, or 
anywhere else they choose to pray. It can 
be restored by constitutional amendment. 

If they are not willing to do that, prayers 
are likely to be overruled wherever they are 
now legal. The hard-driving atheists will 
see to that. 

But what we are thinking about at the 
moment is what has happened to all of those 
requests made by Members of Congress— 
both Senators and Representatives—imme- 
diately after the Supreme Court’s infamous 
ruling? 

The suggestion is made that the requests 
were made as gestures to pacify angry con- 
stituents, and left on the desk without inten- 
tion to follow up and insist on action. 

But Representative PHILIP J. PHILBIN, of 
Massachusetts, says he filed one of the 
requests and intends to work until he gets 
action and introduces his followup with an 

editorial from the well-known Catholic 
Free Press of Worcester, Mass., which con- 
tains an excellent analysis of the proposed 
amendment and methods for seeking its 
passage. The editorial reads: 
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“It would seem that the only way to stem 
the tide which threatens to banish any ref- 
erence to God from American public life is 
the of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution clarifying the first amendment. It 
would also seem, however, that any amend- 
ment designed to state in unequivocal terms 
our belief in man’s reliance upon God, while 
at the same time safeguarding the individ- 
ual’s right to his own religious belief—or dis- 
vellef— must be precisely worded, lest the 
cure be more disastrous than the disease. 

“Similarly, it would seem that any cam- 
paign designed to secure passage of such an 
amendment must be well coordinated, lest 
its failure be decisive. 

“We are not anxious to see the Constitu- 
tion become a patchwork, amended each 
time a grievance cannot be resolved to every- 
one's satisfaction by the Supreme Court of 
the land. 

"In this Instance, however, the implica- 
tions of the high Court's recent pronounce- 
ments on the relationship between church 
and state are so patently contrary to the 
intent of the Founding Fathers that a clari- 
fication by the people seems in order. 

“For that reason we applaud the activity 
of the newly formed Citizens for Public 
Prayer in Rutland and other similar groups 
across the country whose aim it is to assure 
that America continues to hold a revered 
place for God in public life. 

“We applaud also the gesture of the sey- 
eral Senators and Congressmen who have 
filed resolutions in the Congress requesting 
that a prayer amendment be made to the 
Constitution. 

“Past experience should have revealed, 
however, that some of those resolutions may 
have been filed simply as a gesture to placate 
indignant constituents back home, with the 
congressional sponsors caring little or not at 
all whether their proposals ever are acted 
upon. 
Wait mould also be obvious that the con- 
gressional committee charged with the re- 
sponsibility of clearing one of the more than 
twoscore resolutions for general debate, 
could decide—as has happened before—that 
it would be politically more prudent to side- 


Republican, of New York, that they meet 
and agree on the language of one resolution 


and then support a discharge petition to 
bring it to the floor of the House for debate. 


the separation of church and state with the 
separation of God from the state. 

“Fragmentation among these proponents, 
however, could result in inaction on the 
floor of Congress and frustration among 
members of groups like the Citizens for Pub- 
lic Prayer who are ready to work for the 
protection of our religious heritage back 
nome.“ 


The responsibility ot Members of Congress 
to go strongly into action to see that the 
desired constitutional amendment is adopted 
hangs very heavily over the heads of our 
national lawmakers. 

They know—everyone of them knows— 
quite well that it is their responsibility, and 
duty. They know, too, that they can pass 
the amendment if they will do their duty. 

They also know that if prayer is ruled out 
any further that it will be due to their lack 
of handling their job as it should be handled. 

They ought to be so reminded by the citi- 
zens who vote them into and out of office. 


r 
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A Demonstration of Faultlessly Wretched 
Taste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr, MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, while I was in my congressional 
district during the period between ses- 
sions of the 88th Congress, I was very 
disturbed by an advertisement which ap- 
peared in a newspaper in the bay area of 
California. 

This advertisement contained a shock- 
ing display of poor taste, fallacious rea- 
soning, and propaganda of the worst 
kind. 

The Morning News of San Leandro, 
Calif., published an editorial analyzing 
this advertisement. I believe that the 
comments made in this editorial sum up 
completely the thoughts of all of us who 
are concerned about activities of this 
nature: 

A DEMONSTRATION OF FAULTLESSLY WRETCHED 
TASTE 


Thanks to an advertisement that appears 
in another East Bay paper last week, we 
have found it necessary to revise somewhat 
our concept of the John Birch Society. 

Up to that time we had felt, in common 
with the majority of thinking Americans, 
that the John Birchers formed little more 
than the prime example of fossilized think- 
ing to be found on the American political 
scene. We had been led to that conclusion 
from a study of its official pronouncements 
and statements by its leading members. 
That study clearly revealed many interest- 
ing things about the John Birchers. The 
outstanding one we found—so we thought 
at the time—was their attitude on social 
progress. For according to them, the high- 
tide of social progress in the United States 
was apparently reached back in the 1800's, 
somewhere after the industrial revolution 
had got into high gear but definitely before 
the institution of slavery crashed into bloody 
ruin at the end of the Civil War. 

In the course of that study we were sev- 
eral times tempted to feel that the John 


Justice Earl Warren should be given prece- 
dence as the most interesting aspect of 
John Bircherism. After all, for the head 
of any society, especially the one that touts 
itself off as being the most patriotic, to de- 
clare Eisenhower a crypto-Communist and 
agitate for the impeachment of Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren as being even worse, is a 
high-water mark in at least the field of 
vilification. However, we resisted that 
temptation. 

Such manifestations, we decided, were 
merely symptoms of a fundamental mental 
illness which, for lack of a better term, we 
thought of as mass schizophrenia resulting 
from the John Birchers’ back-to-the-womb 
yearnings in the field of social progress. 

As a result of our analysis, we concluded 
that the Birchers were well on the way to 
fossilization—just like the Technocrats of 
the early 1930’s who for a few months com- 
manded tremendous publicity before their 
long plunge to obscurity. 
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But our thinking was somewhat off, In 
fact, we bluntly admit we made something 
of a mistake. 

The mistake was that while we quite prop- 
erly regarded the John Birchers as suffering 
from mass schizophrenia, we still felt that 
collectively they were possessed of a basic 
amount of common, ordinary, human de- 
cency. 

We did not ever think for a moment that 
the John Birchers as a society would be 
willing to stoop to the point of seizing on the 
assassination of President John F. Kennedy 
as a means of raising money and increasing 
memberships. 

But that is what they have done. In a 
demonstration of faultlessly wretched taste 
the John Birch Society has taken, in a series 
of metropolitan papers, full page advertise- 
ments that use the tragedy which befell us all 
on November 22 as a means of getting people 
to buy, for $5 or even for $1, packets of 
John Bircher propaganda, and also to con- 
tribute money to pay for even more such 
advertisements. 

The advertisement is headed “The Time 
Has Come.” Its opening paragraph is “The 
President of the United States has been mur- 
dered by a Marxist-Communist within the 
United States. 

It goes on from there to erect on a basis 
of tragic fact a structure of distortions, using 
quotations from George Washington to 
J. Edgar Hoover, that leaves no comparison 
possible other than with the Tower of Babel. 

As such it is nothing less than a presump- 
tuous insult to the American people who have 
long since shown in countless ways that 
they do not need the advice of a candy 
maker and his followers on how to fight 
communism or anything else. 

We have been a nation of fighters for nearly 
200 years, and so long as we remain that 
way we have nothing to fear from any men 
or isms. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 

„ Shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 


A Tribute to John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 24, 1963, at the Cathedral of the 
Pines, at Rindge, N.H., there occurred a 
most solemn and impressive tribute to 
the memory of President John F. Ken- 
nedy. The memorial remarks were de- 
livered by the Reverend Robert W. Little, 
copastor of the United Church of Christ, 
Keene, N.H., and are especially moving. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Reverend Mr. Little's remarks be printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MEMORIAL FOR JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 


(By Rev. Robert W. Little) 


We have gathered here without regard to 
our racial, creedal, or political background 
to pay the tribute of our commonly held 
love and respect for the life of John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, 35th President of the United 
States of America. 

We gather with heavy hearts, filled with 
sorrow, and with minds that are shocked 
by the senseless tragedy which has visited 
us in the death of our President. 

It would be preumptuous of me to as- 
sume the task of attempting to speak an 
adequate tribute on your behalf in this 
memorial service. I shall not attempt to 
do so. Your very presence here speaks more 
eloquently than any spoken word can do of 
the tribute you yourselves would pay if you 
were standing in my place. 

Yet the very fact that we are here together 
speaks its own words of truth. Let me try 
to express, on your behalf, these words. 

One word of truth your presence speaks 
is this: You care very much, or you would 
not be here in this bitter cold. You are 
here today to express the same feeling those 
who stood all night long outside of the 
White House on Friday night were express- 
ing; the same feeling those who have been 
going in and out of churches across the land 
for prayer have been expressing; the same 
feeling those who placed lighted candles in 
their windows in Berlin were feeling. You 
feel the need to do something which says 
you care about what has happened to our 
President and to his family and his associ- 
ates. It is the expression of love, or respect, 
of grief. 

A second word of truth your presence 
speaks is part and parcel of the first. It is 
this: You care about what has happened 
to our President, for John F. Kennedy be- 
longed to you. He belonged to all of the 
American people. He served and himself 
respected us all, whatever our faith or color 
or political persuasion. 

Indeed, as the expressions which have 
flowed into Washington from all parts of 
the earth since the moment of his death 
testify, John F. Kennedy was also a world 
ctiizen, held high in the esteem of men of 
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many nationalities. The whole world shares 
our grief and Joins us in the tribute of love 
and respect. 

It is right that a memorial service in 
his honor should be held in this place, dedi- 
cated to the worshipful use of all people, 
without restriction as to their race, or creed, 
or national origin. It is a proper refiection 
of the meaning of the life of President Ken- 
nedy that this service is being led by Chris- 
tian and Jew, white man and Negro, Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic. 

So do we embody, in our physical presence, 
the word of truth you feel in your hearts 
that John F. Kennedy was our President, be- 
longing equally to all. We are grateful to 
Dr. and Mrs. Douglas Sloane for this op- 
portunity to express our common tribute as 
symbol of the truth which is felt this day 
the world around. 

Our presence here together this day speaks 
a third word of truth. It is this word: 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy died on our behalf 
and in our place. 

It is yet too soon to know for certain what 
misguided jungle of evil thoughts directed 
the mind of the man whose finger pulled the 
trigger of the weapon which ended 80 
abruptly the President’s life. 

But I dare to speak for you the truth 
that his hatred did not center upon John 
F. Kennedy, the man. It was focused, 
rather, upon John F. Kennedy, the Presi- 
dent, the living symbol of American hopes 
and aspirations. The hatred, then, is di- 
rected toward all of us together. The 
President is truly martyr, receiving into his 
own body on our behalf whatever revenge 
for real or fancied wrong the assassin sought 
from the American people. 

Our grief is real, for we know that this 
martyrdom has been suffered in our own 
place. A man of great courage stood before 
the world and proclaimed the strength and 
fiber of the American dream of peace and 
freedom for every man. He stood there for 
you and for me. He died in our place. 

We have no other choice than match his 
courage by our own, bringing to the cause 
of freedom, as he challenged us in his inau- 
gural address, an energy, faith, and devotion 
which will light the Nation and set up a 
glow that can truly light the world. 

The fact that we are free to gather here 
today speaks one further word of truth— 
hatred is a bitter passion which cannot win 
the victory its victim seeks to achieve. 

Whatever we may eventually learn of the 
cause behind this senseless act, the destruc- 
tion of the physical being of our President 


There will be no anarchy, no abandon- 
ment of free government, no outcry from 
the citizens to compromise the American 
dream. 

Even in the midst of shock and grief, we 
pledge our devotion and support to our new 
President, Lyndon B. Johnson. The Govern- 
ment goes forward. Our people, as your 
presence here testifies, become all the more 
determined to carry forward to fulfillment 
our common hopes and aspirations of jus- 
tice for all peoples. 

Hatred cannot win the victory it sought. 
Let us heed well this truth which here our 
very presence speaks. Let none among us 
fall victim to hatred’s bitter course, seeking 
to revenge our grief upon whatever cause, 
or whichever p, has already seemed un- 
worthy in our sight. For then shall America 


lose the very victory for peace, and free- 
dom, and justice which John F. Kennedy s0 
vigorously sought, to which he devoted the 
splendid intellect of his mind, and for which 
he ‘died. 

May the soul of John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
rest in peace. 

May his family be supported by the comfort 
of Almighty God. 

May our prayers for him, for them, and for 
our country be acceptable unto God. 

May God give and wisdom to 
Lyndon B. Johnson, and to all leaders of 
our Government. 

May each one of us so devote himself to 
the cause of liberty, Justice and peace that 
the life we honor today shall not have been 
given in vain. 


Behind the Berlin Wall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, just 
to remind us of the viciousness of Com- 
munism, the following letter, written by 
an escapee from communism, was dis- 
tributed by the county commander of the 
Nassau County American Legion: 

Dran AND Famity: A thousand 
thanks for your letter. I have been think- 
ing of you very often and I was to start a 
letter, but we are by these days soon to 
change our living. At Oppenheim we are 
getting a newly finished house for living. 
There is a kitchen, a dining room, two sleep- 
ing rooms, and a bath. It may be that we 
will be moved in by Christmans. The living 
that we have at the moment is not the best. 
But we are happy that we get it und not 
standing on the street after our escape. 

Would you like to know the reason why 
we left? I don't believe you can understand 
what is communism, At the end of the war 
when the Russians came over our 2ountry, 
it didn't start suddenly. At first you can 
vote between three or four parties, with 
different directions of the way of life. But 
later from time to time they conform them 
all. A man who has another idea of the 
way of living gets arrested. And so, most 
of the people from 45 to 50 years seem to be 
arrested. Then we could still vote for five or 
six parties, but they are all Communists with 
different names. And if it would be so very 
easy to leave the home, with all things and 
friends we would go much earlier. But all 
the years we are in the eastern zone, we walt 
and wait that also to our home will come 
freedom. And we and the whole people in 
the eastern zone had trust in the United 
States because they are the only country that 
writes on his colors, the liberty of all people 
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Some years ago I say at my halrcutter. 
that I never will stop in hoping that we also 
will be free. Therefore, they arrested me by 
the State Secret Service. Only for what I 
sald. The real reason was to force me to 
work for the State Secret Service. There- 
fore, when I didn't do it, they gave us from 
time to time less and less goods to sell for 
our dry goods store. At last, shortly before 
we leave they gave me only 744 percent from 
the turnover, and from this we had to live 
and to pay all the costs. And so, knowing 
that shortly the wall will be put up, we 
leave at night our home, with what we could 
carry and put in our car. 

Now if there is anyone who likes commu- 
nism, tell him the best way would be that 
he go to the eastern zone and exchange for 
one of the missions of the other families 
which are forced to stay there. They would 
be happy to find a man who is silly enough 
to go behind the wall. 

Why did they build the wall? On July 28, 
the day we escaped, in 24 hours, 1,300 people 
escaped, and in the last days before the wall, 
more than 2,000. In the years after the war, 
they left the eastern zone by 5 million people, 
and that from a land that has only 16 million 
inhabitants. That is to say that a town like 
the center of New York, all people old and 
young, men and women, would be gone. 
Think of New York as a town without people, 
then you will have an estimate of the whole 
escape after the war. And if they had not 
built the wall, it would only be a short time 
before 2 million more would be gone, and 
they wouldn't have anyone who works. 

It is very easy to find communism a fine 
thing as long as anyone is not forced to live 
in it. They give the b for 
the future, but they never arrive at it. And 
then I would like to know what they 
would say if the state came and would 
say, that all they have don't belong no longer 
to themselves. Now it belongs to all: that 
means that they have to give, in other words, 
the state will take it, their houses, cars, 
grounds, for all. And the state says what 
they work, and where, and how long. As long 
as they have to help to build the socialist 
state, they have to work each Sunday 3 or 4 
hours for no payment. That they call na- 
tional help work. And the worst thing of all 
is that at each corner a man of the states 
secret service, is standing and listening for 
what the people are talking about. And if 
anyone says anything against the system 
then he is arrested. And at the end you don’t 
know who is enemy or friend. 

Oh, we are happy that all this is over. 
That we can go in the evening to bed, and 
we know that nobody will come and take you 
by night. Also in the democratic states 
everywhere is no sunshine. But is a thou- 
sand millions times better. 

When we left home, they sealed our home 
In the morning by 8 o'clock. That is to say 
we had only 2½ hours time till they know 
that we have escaped. After 3 weeks, they 
sell all that was ours, furniture, dresses, 
household effects. All is away, “gone with 
the wind.” But now we have much more 
than all that. We are now free. Our chil- 
dren can learn what they like and not what 
the state says. We can do and say what 
we like without fear that anyone will arrest 


us. 

Now I have a good job at a motorcar garage, 
and so we can start for a new and better life. 
Now we say it would have been better if we 
had left long ago. And now after the wall, 
the life gets worse in the eastern zone, now 
no one can leave the socialist paradise. 

We wish you all a very happy Christmas 
and a blessed New Year. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Name withheld). 
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Tribute to Conrad L. Wirth 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “In Appreciation of ‘Connie’ 
Wirth,” published in the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar of December 30, 1963, being a 
tribute to Conrad L. Wirth, who volun- 
tarily retired as director of the National 
Park Service on January 11, 1964. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IN APPRECIATION OF “CONNIE” WIRTH 

“One of the greatest, finest, best public 
servants anywhere in the world.” 

That is what Lyndon Johnson, only 2 
months before he became President, said of 
Conrad L. Wirth, who voluntarily retires as 
Director of the National Park Service on 
January 11. 

“I suspect there is no other single man in 
the United States who has done so much for 
the healthful recreation and pleasure of 50 
many people, along with promoting conserva- 
tion of our historic areas.” 

This was said of Wirth by a man noted for 
his conservatism, Senator Harry Byrep, of 


Wirth was with the National Park Service 
for 33 of the 47 years of ite existence, its 
Director for 12 years, 

Early in his career he did a creative job 
in conservation by supervising the work of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) in 
States, county, and metropolitan parks 
throughout the country. His administrative 
ability had a large part in proving what 
youth camps could do for conservation, and 
what this camp experience could do for 
youth. 

When he became Director of National Parks 
in 1951, Wirth was confronted with a prob- 
lem which only statesmanship could solve, 
and he brought statesmanship to the job. 
The problem was: How to accommodate the 
vast throngs that increased population was 
sending to the national parks, and yet pre- 


newed idealism and renewed dedication to 
the preservation of unspoiled nature, and 
establish such good relations with Congress, 
the administration, and the public that the 
seemingly conflicting needs of use and preser- 
vation would both be successfully met. 

Since Wirth’s imminent departure from 
the Park Service has become known, enthu- 
Siastic tributes have been paid to him at 
many meetings. On one such occaston Dan 
Beard, Jr., regional director of parks of the 
Southwest, said: 


On another such occasion, Prank Masland, 
manufacturer of Carlisle, Pa., who is former 
Chairman of the Advisory Board on National 
Parks, and in that capacity got a close up 
or Connie, said of him: 

“Connie gave light to an ideal. He gave 
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the Park Service purpose. Those on an 8- 
hour day gave a 14-hour day service.” 

Secretary Udall praised Wirth as an “out- 
standing public servant” who ranks on the 
highest honor role of those * * * who have 
done the most to preserve a rich outdoor 
legacy for the American people.” 

But Secretary Udall’s action has spoken 
louder than his words in showing esteem of 
the outgoing Director.. He allowed Wirth to 
pick his successor. Wirth submitted a list 
of five career men whom he thought worthy; 
Udall selected one of them, George Hartzog. 
Those who know both men are confident that 
Hartzog will carry on both Wirth's ideals 
and his practical performance. This well- 
founded confidence is the true measure of 
Wirth's success. 


What's Right With Dallas? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on New 
Year's Day there appeared in the Dallas 
News a truly great piece of writing by 
the well-known Dallas merchant and 
civic leader, Stanley Marcus. 

The treatise was entitled What's 
Right With Dallas?” With considerable 
perception, Mr. Marcus writes of the 
spirit of Dallas and of the spirit that 
pervades American democracy. 

As the Congressman from a neighbor- 
ing and sometimes rival town, but as 
one who nevertheless appreciates the 
warm and tolerant spirit of many fine 
Dallas citizens and does not wish to see 
the innocent of an entire American com- 
munity maligned for the irrational and 
undemocratic acts of a few, I earnestly 
commend this treatise to the careful 
study of the Members of Congress: 

Wat's Ricut Wrrñ DALLAS? 

There has been a great deal of discussion 
about Dallas in recent weeks in both the 
domestic and foreign press. Some reporters 
have done a “quickie” on our city and others 
have stayed long enough to make less super- 
ficial studies. The truth of the matter is 
that no one can get to know a city in a day, 
a week, or a month. Those of us who have 
lived here for a lifetime are so close to the 
picture that we, too, sometimes fail to see 
either some of the pertinent details or the 
entire composition. 

We think there's a lot right with Dallas. 
We think the dynamic growth of this city 
in the past 30 years has been no accident; 
that the factors that motivated this growth 
are still present and can continue to con- 
tribute to the development of Dallas as one of 
the major centers of distribution, banking, 
specialized manufacturing, insurance in the 
country. We think Dallas“ leadership which 
has devoted itself unselfishly to community 
problems and needs is unique in the coun- 
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beings who extend genuinely warm welcomes 
to newcomers to our city. 

All of this doesn't mean that there aren't 
things about Dallas that couldn't be im- 
proved. As Erik Jonsson, our distinguished 
fellow citizen, said recently, “I have always 
believed that individuals, corporations, and 
communities should have a regular stock- 
taking of what they are and what they are 
trying to be, and how they would accomplish 
their objectives. I do agree that this is a 
good time to do that stocktaking. It Is 
yearend and this traditionally a time of 
reflection and introspection.” We concur 
with Mr. Jonsson that a city, like individuals 
or business institutions, must take an honest 
look at its inventory and be willing to con- 
sider its faults as well as its assets. A city, 
like the individual or corporation, can't 
stand still—it must go ahead or fall behind. 

Here seems to us to be some of the areas 
for community improvement—areas in which 
each of us as citizens, taxpayers, and voters 
can exercise both individual and collective 
influence. One, Dallas has a slum problem 
that it hasn't faced up to as yet. We've 
talked about it for years and we've done 
relatively little to improve blighted areas 
which won't disappear by wishful thinking. 
We have not solved the problem of low-cost 
housing. Two, this community has suffered 
from a spirit of absolutism in recent years. 
This was expressed most cogently in a recent 
editorial of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

“What should concern Dallas and every 
other city is that the extremists of far right 
and far left have this common, that they 
alienate themselves from the mainstream 
of American democracy by an absolutism of 
political temper which is fundamentally hos- 
tile to our principles. 

It Is the absolutist, whether of left or 
right, that democracy has to fear. This is 
the man who thinks that he alone possesses 
wisdom, patriotism, and virtue, who recog- 
nizes no obligation to accept community 
decisions with which he disagrees, who re- 
gards any means as justified by the end, who 
views the political process as a power struggle 
to impose conformity rather than a means of 
reconciling differences. 

“Democracy is a method of reaching a con- 
sensus. Those who reject the consensus re- 
ject democracy.” 

The rejection of this spirit of “absolutism” 
and the acceptance and insistence by all 
citizens on toleration of differing points of 
view seem to us to be essential for the future 
health of our community. We believe our 
newspapers have an important contribution 
to make in regard to this matter and we 
hope they will lead the way by the presenta- 
tion of balanced points of view on controver- 
sial issues. 

Third, we are still a young city and much 
of our time and energy has been devoted to 
physical growth which has been phenomenal. 
Now, the time has come when more attention 
needs to be paid to the quality of our en- 
deavors than the size of them. This applies 
to our schools and colleges, our symphonies, 
operas, and museums. It applies to the qual- 
ity of support that we as citizens give them 
as well. 


Finally, we think that Dallas should forget 
about its civic image as such. The best pub- 
lic relations comes from doing good things 
and by not doing bad things. Let's have 
more fairplay for legitimate differences of 
opinion, less coverup for our obvious defici- 
ences, less boasting about our attainments, 
more moral indignation by all of us when we 
see human rights imposed upon. Then we 
won't have to worry about the Dallas image 
it will take care of itself. 

Happy new year. 
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Our Congress Did Nation a Service by 
Bottling Up Repulsive Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16,1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, free-swinging attacks on 
the Congress these days pound away at 
what remains of the independence and 
integrity of the legislative branch. The 
shrill accusations have become so in- 
temperate that the underpinnings of our 
representative system itself are under 
attack. 

If we are to satisfy the scolding critics 
we hear today, the Congress should be a 
pallid reflection of White House will, ac- 
quiescing and accommodating the wish- 
es of the President, whatever they may 
be. The failure of Congress is measured 
by the volume of its disagreement. I 
emphatically reject that kind of meas- 
uring system which ignores the fact that 
Congress reflects the diversity of Amer- 
ican opinion. The people of this coun- 
try today and for the past 3 years are 
not so enamored with the White House's 
schemes as the torrent of hosannahs in 
much of the Nation’s press would have 
us believe. This may be hard for the 
press to believe. Nevertheless, the tem- 
per fits of some molders of public opin- 
ion have yet to realize that the reticence 
of Congress to ride off on the bandwagon 
is, in fact, deep-rooted resistance by the 
American people themselves. 

I wish to commend to the Congress the 
following editorial from the January 8 
issue of the Daily Independent of Kan- 
napolis, N.C., which adds some welcome 
perspective to this debate: 

Our Concress Dip NATION A SERVICE BY 

BOTTLING UP REPULSIVE LEGISLATION 

The Nation's liberal press has set its sights 
on reducing the 88th Congress to a rubber- 
stamp for John Kennedy's ethereal program. 

It is a matter of record that reporters 
and news analysts for press services, tele- 
vision networks and magazines, despite con- 
stant badgering of both House and Sen 
ate in 1963, failed miserably to achieve any 
degree of success with a national legislature 
the Saturday Evening Post has scornfully 
labeled the Do Wrong“ Congress. 

The liberal salesmen are incensed, and a 
record outpouring of inuendo and sub- 
liminal salesmanship are due from pen, type- 
writer and television speaker. The welfare 
state pitchmen will clamor louder now for a 
drastic revision of our horse-and-buggy 
Congress. 


Congress will be pictured not as a body 
of levelheaded legislators promoting prog- 
ress and resolving problems within the 

tution, nde Pi a 
group of pampered little kings with fo! 
arms and jutting jaws, staging sitdown 
strikes to thwart executive leadership. 


cradle-to-grave protection. Few substan- 
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tive explanations will be published of how 
these suryeys are obtained, or in what spe- 
cific sections of the Nation. 

The country will be told that it is liberal, 
as it was told by polisters in 1948 that 
eee E. Dewey would be its next Presi- 

ent. 

It will be forgotten that ev Congress- 
man is elected by direct, 3 vote and 
receives a clear majority of the votes cast 
in his State or district. It will also be 
forgotten that a majority of voters who 
trooped to the polls in 1960 did not want 
the leadership of John Kennedy or Lyn- 
don Johnson, (Kennedy polled 34,227,096 
votes out of a total of 68,838,005) . 

The weakness lies, not in the legislative 
branch, but in the executive. Far from do- 
ing wrong, the Ist session of the 88th 
Congress refused to pass key Hberal-sanc- 
tloned measures which it considered fiscal- 
ly unsound and politically loaded. Con- 
gressional activity during 1963 firmly repudi- 
ates the theory that, in electing John Ken- 
nedy, the Nation gave the liberals a man- 
date to govern. 

What did this “do wrong" Congress do? 

It passed on aid to education bill, 


The administration demanded an $11 bil- 
lion tax cut, at the same time saddling the 
Nation with a record budget of $98.8 billion. 
The capable Harry Brno, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, pigeonholed the 
tax cut bill—and rightly so. For the senior 
Senator from Virginia realizes a simple eco- 
nomic principle: There must be a dollar 
coming in for every dollar spent. 

For standing firmly behind a sound fiscal 
policy, Byrd has been accused of everything 
from practicing obstructionist tactics to 
downright tyranny. 

The House of Representatives, led by Orro 
PassMan, of Louisiana, put the ax to Ken- 
nedy's staggering $49 Dillion foreign aid 
budget, cutting it down to a more respect- 
able $3 billion. The result of this drive for 
economy: a national blackeye, created in 
large measure by cries of “19th century iso- 
lationism” and “obstruction” from a fawn- 
ing, proadministration press. 

In the final analysis, Congress must be 
judged as much on what it falls to do as on 
what it does do. It must often act as a 
brake on the executive. This is what is 
meant in the Constitution by a system of 
checks and balances. 

What key legislation did Congress fail to 
pass last year? It did not enact a civil 
rights bill, whose public accommodations 
provision was attacked by critics as a thinly 
velled executive power grab. A number of 
civil rights advocates were wary of support- 
ing the bill because they saw in the accom- 
modations section what the folks back home 
saw—an infringement on individual rights. 

In a recent series of anticongressional dis- 
patches by UPI, writer Harry Ferguson pic- 
tures the Congressman as a man who can 
behave like an absolute monarch, who can 
take the floor of either House or Senate and 
“attack anyone he chooses without fear of 
legal reprisal.” 

“He can,” Ferguson states, “create a near 
panic in the Defense Department and all 
other agencies and departments of the Gov- 
ernment by making a phone call and asking 
an embarrassing question.” 

Woe unto us all if we ever find ourselves 
represented by a Congressman who fails to 
have, or fails to exercise, the constitutional 
right to ask that embarrassing question. 

With a Federal judiciary controlled by 
liberals, Congress—with all its ills and slow- 
ness to move—is the only bulwark against a 
pell-mell rush into an all-out welfare state 
in America. 
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Coddling the Soviet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, New- 
Frontier and liberal-palace-guard think- 
ing around the President accepts the 
fact that if we coddle the Communists 
they will return our gesture in kind. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth, as David Lawrence points out in 
Tuesday’s issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

The current problems in Panama stem 
in great part to Communist direction. 

The article follows: 


TODAY IN WORLD AFFAIRS—THE COLLAPSE OF 
EUPHORIA: New RED-INSPIRED TURMOIL 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON. —Just a few weeks ago it was 
being predicted that 1964 would be a year of 
peace—because the Soviet Union was in eco- 
nomic trouble, because Castro Cuba was 
slowly disintegrating, and because Latin 
American problems were soon going to be 
solved by the Alliance for Progress. Indeed, 
it was widely assumed that communism was 
on the downgrade and that the world could 
look forward to an era of readjustment. 

But the mood of “euphoria"—a word that 
emerged in the Pentagon vocabulary—has 
come to a sudden end. 

1. Communist China has broken the truce 
and shelled Quemoy City and the Quemoy 
Islands. 

2. Fidel Castro has gone to Moscow by 
invitation and has received the usual bear 
hug from Premier Khrushchev, 

3. Zanzibar, one of the new independent 
states off the African East Coast, has been 
abruptly converted into a pro-Communist 
state by a revolution. 

4. Ghana, in West Africa, another one of 
the ex-colonial states, has abolished the two- 
party system, as the President has assumed 
the power to remove supreme court justices 
at will and imitated the totalitarian system 
of the Communists. 

5. Troubles in Vietnam, Malaysia and 
Indonesia have been intensified by the Com- 
munists. 

6. Any thought that Red China and the 
Soviet Union are at the parting of the ways 
seems to have been dispelled by the unity 
displayed by Moscow and Peiping in de- 
nouncing the United States as an aggressor 
in the Canal Zone. Communist China, in 
unison with the Soviet Union, has pledged 
full support to the Panamanians. The news- 
papers of Communist North Korea have 
echoed the same line. 

In the United States, United Press Inter- 
national reported last Sunday that the New 
York State Communist Party had called for 
a dissolution of the 1903 treaty between the 
United States and Panama. 

Just what goes on behind the Iron Cur- 
tain is not too clear to the highest officials 
in Washington. For Premier Castro's trip to 
Moscow caught officials here and in other 
Western capitals by surprise. There is frank 
admission that Fidel Castro’s influence ex- 
tends beyond Cuba into other parts of Latin 
America. 

Dean Rusk, U.S. Secretary of State, in a 
television interview last Sunday on ABC, 
called Issues and Answers, declared that 
Castro and his agents have been taking “a 
direct hand in this (the Panama situation) 
one way or another,” and added that “he had 
some responsibility for this.” 

There seems no doubt that the student 
movements in many countries are directed, 
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if not financed, by the Communist regime in 
Moscow through Castro. It is significant 
how many demonstrations occur simulta- 
neously in various Latin American capitals 
whenever an event develops in which opposi- 
tion to the United States can be expressed. 

Meanwhile, Cuba is arranging for large 
shipments of machinery and other necessi- 
ties from Western European countries. 
Dean Rusk said on this point: 

“Castro himself has made it clear both in 
words and in action that he has designs to 
step up the terrorism and threats his 
neighbors in this hemisphere. Now, we 
think that we—we not only think but hope 
that our friends abroad will take into ac- 
count the attitude of all the countries of 
this hemisphere toward this particular threat 
aimed at people here In this part of the 
world, and that anything which seems to 
shore up the economy of Cuba, other than 
the basic humanitarian materials of, say, 
foodstuffs and medicine, increases Castro's 
capability to cause trouble for his neigh- 
bors." 

The whole Panamanian trouble doubtless 
will be settled peacefully. But, as a propa- 
ganda project, it will be paying dividends to 
the Communists for a long time to come. 

The flag episode itself is not important, 
but the memories of bitterness in the past 
which it reawakened cannot but have a 
damaging effect on U.S. relations with Cen- 
tral and South American countries in the 
immediate future. 

The history of the establishment of 
Panama has been all but forgotten In this 
country, but not in Latin America. The 
United States for economic and military pur- 

„ needed a canal between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. The voyage around the 
southern tip of South America was too long 
for naval ship movements as well as for com- 
mercial shipping. Several French groups 
had failed to build a canal through Colombia 
before 1900. The United States bought their 
rights and offered Colombia compensation 
for a Canal Zone. 

Colombia refused to ratify the treaty in 
October 1903, and a month later a Province 
in northern Colombia revolted. When it was 
successful in seizing a strip of territory, 
President Theodore Roosevelt immediately 
extended recognition and made an agreement 
with the new Panama Republic to allow the 
canal to be built. It wasn't until 1921 that 
the United States paid an indemnity of $25 
million to Colombia and formally expressed 
regret over the unfortunate episode. 

Events of the last several days have accen- 

~ tuated the tensions that can suddenly arise 
and particularly have demonstrated how the 
insidious hand of Moscow moves throughout 
the world to cause trouble, even as Western 
countries are unwisely assisting the Soviet 
economic system to grow stronger and pro- 
duce more and more armament for the 
future, 

Peace in the world will not come as long 
as the Russians have a totalitarian govern- 
ment bent upon undermining, through sub- 
versive movements, free governments in all 
parts of the world. 


Support for the Civil Rights Bill, H.R. 
7152 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
7 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 


eration of Protestant Welfare Agencies, 
Inc., which is headquarted in New York, 


January 16° 


has adopted the following policy state- 
ment in support of H.R. 7152, the civil 
rights bill. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

STATEMENT OF THE FEDERATION OF PROTESTANT 


WELFARE AGENCIES IN SurrorT oF H.R. 
7152 


The most important single issue before 
the Nation and the Congress at this time is 
the free exercise of the legal rights to which 
all Americans are entitled. The entitlement 
of the Negro people to equal rights can no 
longer be a matter of controversy. These 
rights are clearly established by our Consti- 
tution, the law of the land, and time and 
time again they have been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
Negro is not asking for special rights or 
privileges, he is asking that his rights as an 
American be effectively assured. 

History has disclosed that the passage of 
time alone will not bring about the nation- 
wide voluntary recognition of these rights. 
The Negro people have been waiting for al- 
most a century; their patience is understand- 
ably strained. Effective action is needed by 
the Federal Government—now—not to grant 
new rights but to guarantee that established 
rights are fully protected. 

The Federation of Protestant Welfare 
Agencies, as a Christian organization devoted 
to the cause of human welfare, has always 

that the issue of civil rights is 
inextricably interwoven with problems relat- 
ing to the welfare of all people. Not only is 
the work of improving the physical well- 
being of all underprivileged people acutely 
hampered by discrimination in all its forms, 
but the goals of welfare work are effectively 
thwarted. These goals do not involve bring- 
ing about the mere physical improvement 
of the individual's lot; they involve the 
establishment of an environment in which 
the moral and spiritual well-being of the 
individual can flourish. This cannot be 
achieved if legal rights are denied or are 
not effectively enforced. 

The federation welcomed, therefore, the 
efforts of the late President Kennedy to 
bring about legislation that would do mucb 
to enforce recognition of the established 
rights of the Negro people. It welcomes the 
support President Johnson is giving to this 
legislation, and it strongly urges the speedy 
enactment of H.R. 7152 by the Congress. 


The Price System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks I wish to include in 
the Appendix to the Recorp an editorial 
from the Jeffersonian, Baltimore Coun- 
ty’s family newspaper, for January 3, en- 
titled The Price System,” which sum- 
marized the core of a publication by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on this mechanism of our eco- 
nomic system. As the editorial so 
rightly states: 

Yet its significance, like its day-to-day 
workings, is a mystery to millions of us. 


I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to include this editorial in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp and to congratulate the 
editor for his contribution to the eco- 
nomic education of his readers: 
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THE PRICE SYSTEM 

What is known as the price system— 
somewhat forbidding, but accurate, term— 
is at the very heart of this country’s econ- 
omy. It makes that economy tick. Yet its 
significance, like its day-to-day workings, is 
a mystery to millions of us. 

A publication of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States does a good job 
of defining the system, and of describing 
what it is designed to do. It says: “So im- 
portant are the functions performed by the 
price system in an exchange economy, it has 
been observed that if the system had not 
evolved it would have been necessary to in- 
vent it. 

“Stripped to its barest essentials the price 
system communicates the relative pressures 
of supply and demand through individual 
price changes that act as signals to produc- 
ers and consumers. For consumers, the price 
system serves as an automatic rationing 
device inducing them to buy more or less of 
an item depending upon whether the price 
falls or rises as a result of changes in supply. 

“Thus price changes bring about a reallo- 
cation of consumer spending among differ- 
* * œ If a price system is to 
* * prices must 
be free to move both up and down in adjust- 
ing to changes in consumer preferences and 
incomes, methods of production, and changes 
in relative scarcities of productive resources.” 

What this means is that a price increase, 


and inevitable reflection of a myriad of 
natural forces. 

As consumers, we see this personally and 
daily as we shop in retail stores of every 


Four Score and Seven Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 


Marty Hale, “The Old Spinner,” of Steu- 
benville, Ohio: 


Four SCORE AND SEVEN YEARS 

The world will little note he said that day 
nor long remember what we have to 
say; 

Lincoln, with all his wisdom and his wit, 

Did not foresee the depth and breadth of it. 

Each boy and girl in school has learned to 
say the message that he gave the world 
that day. 

It echoes down the vale and on the hill. 

In years to come we'll hear their echoes still. 

The years have passed but this man’s words 
live on. 

A staff that we have learned to lean upon: 

It is not ours to dedicate he said. 

That's been done by the living and the 
dead who hallowed this ground with 
their bravery and gave their all to 
keep this Nation free 
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His words live on with every freedom’s son 
who carry on the task these have 
begun. 

Our Nation lives and when each year has 
past, 

We feel more certain its ideals will last. 

This great man did so much to give it birth. 

By faith it shail not perish from the earth. 

On these few words he had so much to give 

4 next to God's word Abe Lincoln's 
words will live—MarTY HALE. 


Better Times Ahead If We Rid Ourselves 
of Nostrums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, I wish to include an editorial by 
Ralph T. Moore, which appeared in the 
January 4, 1964, edition of the Oregon 
Voter. I commend it to the reading of 
every Member: 

BRT TIMES Aneap—Ir We Rip OURSELVES 
or NosrrumMs 
(By Ralph T. Moore) 

Harking back to the early days of the great 
depression of the 1930's, the elders among 
us, including this writer, can recall the politi- 
cal pattern of protectionism for the little 
fellow that was so popular at the time and 
which deliberately discriminated against the 
big and 

There was the bright presumption that the 
intellect of talented men could somehow cir- 
cumvent the immutable law of nature that 
the weak would perish and the strong sur- 
vive. And this had immense political ap- 
peal because of its seeming justice and 
equity. It appeared to take competition in 
business out of the realm of warfare and 
place it in moralistic precincts more amen- 
able to contemporary popular concepts, It 


the popularity of their attitudes and methods 
of operation. The importance of public re- 
lations grew into major proportions as Madi- 
son Avenue techniques gradually displaced 
customer service as the chief concern of 
management. 

If you had a passable products of only 
mediocre value to the consuming public, 
you could deftly blow it up to giganticism 
by hiring some Madison Avenue firm to plug 
for It. The looseness in public thinking gave 
ample room for borderline distortions that 
tended to make black seem white. The easy- 
going American public tended to take things 
at face value and to refrain from putting 
forth the small exertion necessary to develop- 
ing the real facts. This led to what has 
turned out to be almost a complete reversal 
in the present roles of the two major politi- 
eal parties, For, the Republicans have come 
to be the champions of the little fellow by 
merely sticking with their last, so to speak, 
and keeping their philosophy substantially 
the same through the The Democrats, 
by championing the big in everything, like 
big business, big labor unions, and big goy- 
ernment, have grown to favor monopoly in 
business which is the inevitable result of 
such a philosophy. 

So we have had endless mergers, huge pub- 
lic works, a shrinkage in the number of 
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corporate entities, and a of labor 
into big employing units so as the better to 
control the individual worker. 


thinking 
the independence of the Consti d 
the Bill of Rights. ef Tia 

Now as we experience such startling devel- 
opments as the cessation of the Studebaker 
manufactory of autos and its transfer to 
Canada, one wonders if our fondness for 
socialism's nostrums doesn't constitute our 
worst roadblock in the path to full employ- 
ment. If we truly want the much publicized, 
added 5 million more jobs necessary to the 
achievement of reasonably full employment, 
we must put ourselves in the way of getting 
them by unleasing our free enterpirse. 

Historians are bound to be puzzled by our 
persistent refusal to practice what we preach 
and to use the freedom of enterprise we so 
loudly proclaim. In fact there are few among 
us contemporaries who can give logical an- 
swer to this question. 

Probably, the main reason for our almost 
stupid intransigence along this line is our 
infatuation with big government, assi 
to the latter the responsibilities that are 
rightfully ours and for which democratic 
government is grossly miscast. Democratic 
government and big government are diamet- 
rically opposed, with the former requiring 
maximum freedom of the individual while 
the latter is the tool of empire and dictator- 
ship. The two are complétely incompatible 
in philosophy, dem requiring minimum 
government regulation and big government 
requiring a huge bureaucracy and a cen- 
tralized, sovereign power. 

One senses that the realization of our 
present predicament begins to dawn as tax- 
payers slap down big spending and force a re- 
appraisement in policy. Thrift bids fair to 
be enthroned once more as the people tire of 
having their savings sphoned off for bright 
schemes they know little of. We evidently 
approach a time of renaissance in American 
business wherein there will be more atten- 
tion to the welfare of those who risk their 
captial and less to those who prey upon cap- 
ital. The popularity of the Marxist doctrine 
slips as its failure to be able to feed the 
people becomes more obvious. If this be 
true, there are better times ahead, much 
better. 


Has Congress Really Been Lethargic? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD G. BROTZMAN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr, BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
favorite indoor and outdoor exercise, at 
present, is lampooning the ist session 
of the 88th Congress. James D. Corriell, 
editorial writer for the Boulder Daily 
Camera, has made some valid distinc- 
tions which have the ring of truth and 
merit consideration. Under unanimous 
consent, I insert it into the Recorp at this 
point: 

Has CONGRESS REALLY BEEN LETHARGIC? 

Lampooning Congress seems to be a fayor- 
ite pastime for some people who become im- 
patient over the national legislature’s ap- 
parent lethargy. The longest peacetime ges- 
FFF 

Q! 
disposed of. 


Most of the major bills represent rather 
radical changes in Federal policy or national 
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life. The foreign aid bill, for instance, con- 
tained an amendment that changed a basic 
U.S. policy toward Communist nations, for 
it provided that the United States could un- 
derwrite sales of wheat to Soviet Russia. The 
civil rights bill represents important basic 
social and economic changes under Federal 
rule, The tax cut bill is a switch in the 
Democratic concept of economics. - 

These and other major bills could hardly 
be expected to sail through Congress without 
running into storms of controversy. And 
this is exactly what our American system 
of checks and balances is all about. The 
Congress, directly representing the people, 
is duty bound to thoroughly examine and 
debate the proposals that will strongly affect 
the national life, 

There has been some deliberate stalling. 
Certain powerful committee heads have used 
delaying tactics. These actions are unac- 
ceptable insofar as they prevent debate and 
decision on issues. 

But a great deal of the delay has been due 
to legitimate investigation and study of the 
measures before Congress. And this kind of 
action must not be confused with cheap po- 
litical sidestepping. 

It should be borne in mind that a delib- 
erate, thoughtful pace in Congress is a 
healthy thing. It should be remembered 
that every President including Washington 
has upon occasion become impatient with 
Congress for delaying or trimming his legis- 
lative program down to size. 

Such frustration is nothing new. Through- 
out most of our history it has been taken 
for granted as an accepted condition in our 
system of checks and balances. 

But more recently, a new notion has grown 
up—particularly among those who like quick 
direct action—a notion that failure to pass 
promptly an administration's program means 
that our system somehow is inadequate for 
our modern society. 

But it is not necessary for a legislative 
body to pass a great number of laws in order 
to show that it has been working. A Con- 
gress might distinguish itself just as not- 
ably for the bills it doesn’t pass as for those 
It does. 


A proposal is not necessarily good just be- 
cause it is new or different. Turning down 
a proposal may be more statesmanlike than 
passing it. Or delaying decision may be more 
statesmanlike than ill-considered, hasty 
action. 


It should also be remembered that the 
present Congress has one more session to 
go. It has only completed its first session. 
It would hardly seem reasonable to expect 
that it should dispose of all bills during the 
first. Otherwise why have two? 

There is no good excuse for undue dallying 
over legislation. (And there has been some 
of it in the session just finished.) But it 
is equally important that there be careful 
congressional scrutiny of all legislation. 
Such action almost always improves legisla- 
tive proposals so that they are as nearly ac- 
ceptable to the people as possible. There 
have been many cases in which hasty action 
has had bitter results and has had to be un- 
done later. 

So when we hear the impatient ones 
slurring Congress in an overall condemna- 
tion for alleged inaction, let’s remember that 
it is the duty of Congress to examine, debate 
and revise; that the number of bills passed 
is no proper measure of congressional actiy- 
ity; that congressional procedures properly 
used are vital in our system of checks and 
balances. 

Criticism of Congress on individual issues 
is certainly justifiable,- but blanket con- 
demnation for not ha disposed of certain 
major legislation at midpoint of the two ses- 
sions is hardly reasonable. 
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Press Irresponsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, my re- 
marks entitled The True Facts Are Al- 
ways a Complete Answer,” which ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
December 23, 1963, at page A7819, con- 
tained a letter from our distinguished 
majority leader to the publisher of the 
New York Post with reference to.an arti- 
cle which it carried on December 12, 
1963. 

To date neither the letter nor any 
reference thereto has appeared in that 
newspaper, evidencing its desire to keep 
the truth from the public. 

On December 30, 1963, the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway & Motor Coach Employes of 
America wrote a letter on the same sub- 
ject to the editor of the New York Post. 
To date no copy of that letter nor any 
reference thereto has appeared, indicat- 
ing to my mind, the complete irrespon- 
sibility of the newspaper, its publisher 
and its editor. 

I am pleased to here set forth the com- 
plete text of that letter: 

DECEMBER 30, 1963. 


Mr. JAMES WECHSLER, 
Editor, New York Post, 
New York City, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. WECHSLER: We noticed in your 
December 12, 1963, issue an article by Wil- 
liam V. Shannon entitled “D.C. Subway,” 
which is extremely critical of Congressman 
Mutter from the 13th Congressional Dis- 
trict in Brooklyn. We consider Mr. Shan- 
non's article as inaccurate in a number of 
respects, and extremely unfair in its por- 
trayal of Congressman MULTER. 

The burden of the article is that Con- 
gressman MULTER was individually and sole- 
ly responsible for the defeat by the House 
of Representatives of the bill providing for 
a subway in the city of Washington. The 
reader would never know that Mr. MULTER 
did not oppose the building of a subway 
as such, Rather he sought to have the legis- 


and would provide for employee protection 
for employees of existing transit companies 
who might be adversely affected by the con- 
struction and ultimate operation of the sub- 
way. Both of these proposals had merit. 
The private enterprise amendment passed. 
The employee protection amendment was de- 
feated. The legislation providing for the 
subway was ultimately defeated, however, 
not because of Congressman MULTER alone, 
but because of a whole congeries of factors 
resulting in opposition to the legislation in 
the form in which it was proposed. 

At this point it might well be pointed 
out that Mr. Shannon charges Mr. MULTER 
with ineffectiveness as a Congressman, sug- 
gesting that if he supports a position a 
substantial number of Congressmen will be 
against it for that reason alone. This 
charge contrasts sharply with the simul- 
taneous allegation by the Post that Con- 
gressman Morrxn alone was ble for 
the defeat of the District of Columbia sub- 
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way proposal. The legislation was recom- 
mitted by a vote of 278 to 76. Apparent- 
ly, some other Congressmen voted with Con- 
gressman MULTER. 

The Shannon article characterizes as ab- 
surd the notion of any role for private en- 
terprise with regard to the construction or 
operation of the subway in Was m. D.C. 
Apparently, the Post is oblivious to history. 
The New York City subways themselves were 
built in part with public funds and in part 
with private funds, and were originally op- 
erated in the main by private companies. In- 
deed, the BNT and IRT subways remain 
designations which still persist with regard 
to Manhattan's transit system. In Philadel- 
phia the city of Philadelphia owns the sub- 
way but it is leased to and operated by the 
Philadelphia Transportation Co., a private 
company. The Boston subway system, while 
originally built by the city, was leased to 
private companies and for many years was 
operated by the Boston Elevated Rallway, a 
private company, and has only been pub- 
licly operated by the metropolitan transit au- 
thority since 1947. The US. Government 
and President Kennedy recently sponsored 
and established the Communications Satel- 
lite Corp., journalistically referred to as 
Comsat, and the Congress determined that 
the U.S. participation in the global system 
was to be in the form of a private corporation. 
In the declaration of policy in that act it 
was stated that the private corporation was 
to be established to provide for the wid- 
est possible participation by private enter- 
prise.” Federal funds have been made avail- 
able for scientific research conducted by 
private universities. Atomic energy and de- 
tense installations have often been built 
with public funds and operated by private 
companies. In the light of these few ex- 
amples, it is difficult to understand why the 
Post should assail as somehow subversive of 
the public interest MULTER'S 
suggestion that private enterprise be given 
an opportunity to participate, in some way, 
in either the construction or operation of 
the District of Columbia subway system. 

Mr. Shannon’s article indicates that he 
has read the Washington newspapers. Ap- 
parently he read only those things he wanted 
to read and has somehow overlooked those 
he did not. Both the news stories and the 
editorials in regard to the subway bill make 
it perfectly clear that among the reasons 
the subway bill was defeated was the op- 
position of labor to any bill which did not 
contain the kind of of protection provisions 
labor sought for employees, the alleged in- 
adequacy of the arguments raised by the 
National Capital Transporation Agency with 
regard to the financing arrangements, and 
the lobbying efforts of O. Roy Chalk. In any 
event, the Washington newspapers do not 
attribute the defeat of the bill to Congress- 
man MULTER. 

The statement that the plan was backed 
by the Congressmen of both parties from the 
surrounding suburbs is misleading 


of the vote to recommit the bill. 
There are five Congressmen who would be 
classified as from the surrounding suburbs. 
They are SICKLES, of Maryland; LANKFORD 


BROYHILL and Marxtras voted against recom- 
mittal. 

The statement is also made that the plan 
had been studied by experts for 10 years. 
The fact is that the so-called bobtalled 
subway plan submitted to the Congress was 
not the plan which had been submitted by 
the so-called experts. A reference to the 
Mass on Survey Report of 1959 
would show that the plan embodied in the 
bill differed from that proposed by the par- 
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ticular group of experts who prepared that 
study. 
Finally, a more balanced judgment in re- 


that his service on the House District Com- 
mittee is to be criticized. The Shannon ar- 
ticle implies that a northern Congressman 
has no place on that committee which is 
dominated by southerners. We suggest that 
more northern Congressmen, or at least Con- 
gressmen from areas other than the South, 
are badly needed on the House District Com- 
mittee. New York, and indeed all America, 
has a vital interest in the Capital City. So 
long as Congress Insists upon being the gov- 

body for our Nation’s Capital, it 
would be helpful to have the best minds and 
abilities in the Congress on the committees 
which deal with District affairs. Congress- 
man Murr is to be praised rather than 
attacked for his willingness to serve on a 
committee the members of which normally 
are strongly opposed to the liberal views 
which MuLTER has expressed 
and followed since he first became a Con- 
gressman in 1947. 

As a Congressman, Mr. MuLTER has been 
an articulate spokesman for civil liberties, 
for more liberal immigration laws, and for 
small business. He was one of the leaders 
of the ultimately successful fight to obtain 
an additional judge for the Juvenile Court 
for the District of Columbia, which reac- 
tionary Southerners on the District Com- 
mittee fought to block for a substantial 
Period of time. 

This letter is perhaps overly long, but Mr. 
Shannon's article was unduly derogatory 
of Congressman Mutter. It should be 
called to your attention that on June 13, 
1963, Yashiva University presented Congress- 
man Mutrer with a degree of Doctor of 
Laws and cited him for his distinguished 
record in aid of civil liberties, and to the 
poor and the humble. 

In closing, while Mr. Shannon mentions 
that most of the New York Congressmen 
also voted to recommit the bill, the Post at- 
tacked only Mr. Mutter. We hope that the 
Post will be more objective to appraising the 
work of one of the Nation's most liberal 
legislators in the future. . 

Very truly yours, 
BERNARD CUSHMAN, 
General Counsel. 


Bailing Out the Soviet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President kept the House of Representa- 
tives in session almost until Christmas 
Eve in order to bail out the Soviet with 
credits for wheat and presumably, later, 
other materials. Raymond Moley in the 
Newsweek issue of January 20 tells us 
how foolish this policy is. I, too, think 
it is disgraceful. 

The article follows: 

BAILING OUT THE SOVIET 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Nothing better illustrates the lovable but 
at the same time lamentable nature of the 
liberal mind than the eager acceptance by 
the administration of the opportunity to sell 
some of our wheat surplus to the Soviet 
Union. Projected as it was with an array 
of assumed advantages, it had some appeal. 
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But it was the projection of a hope, not a 
plan. 

What this glorious adventure comes down 
to is not peaceful collaboration. It is an 
action by the greatest of capitalist nations 
rescuing the greatest of Communist coun- 
tries from its own folly. Over the world we 
shall not be hailed as a savior. We shall still 
be known by Bernard Baruch’s phrase, 
“Uncle Sap.” 

When Dresident Kennedy proposed the 
wheat sale at @ press conference on October 
9, he claimed that: 

It would ease United States-Soviet ten- 
sions; it would “advertise to the world as 
nothing else could the success of free Amer- 
ican agriculture”; by inference, it would ad- 
vertise the failure of communism to feed 
itself; it would dispose of a lot of our surplus 
wheat; it would reduce our gold shortage 
and help the balance-of-payments problem; 
it would be beneficial to the businesses in- 
volved in the transaction; it would help the 
American taxpayer; and it would provide 
employment for American seamen, for the 
wheat would be carried in available Ameri- 
can ships. This, indeed, was a pretty 
package. 

ABANDONED CONDITIONS 

The President gave Congress certain as- 
surances: “These sales would be concluded 
by private American grain dealers for Amer- 
ican dollars or gold, either cash on delivery 
or under normal commercial credit terms.” 
But the banks refused to provide financing 
for the transactions, Then Government 
credit was permitted, after the pre-Christmas 
armtwisting by President Johnson. 

Meanwhile, there was a complicated ploy 
in the Commerce Department. First, it was 
said, all the grain would be carried in our 
vessels. The Russians protested. Then 50 
percent. Still there was trouble. And there 
were growls from our maritime unions. 
Then came the word “available.” “Guide- 
line” rates were set up which made most 
American vessels unavailable. These rates 
made the Russian cargoes undesirable busi- 
ness for most of the dry-cargo tramp fleet— 
the Liberty ships busy with foreign-aid 
cargoes. Tankers that sometimes enter the 
grain trade tend to return to profitable oil 
carrying when it’s cold. And most vessels in 
liner service are held to schedules far from 
Russia, This big commercial transaction 
could never be a bonanza for a nonexistent 
fleet of hungry ships. 

Nevertheless, the Russians grumbled about 
some U.S. vessels having a hand in the busi- 
ness. Khrushchev, echoing our maritime 
competitors, fumed about flag discrimina- 
tion. And the Nation's press whipped Ameri- 
can shipping for holding up the happy con- 
summation of the deal. 

BARGAIN FOR KHRUSHCHEV 

Certainly Khrushchev couldn't hope to 
overthrow our cargo-preference law—the 
livelihood of U.S. tramps. But since he saw 
his victim, the American taxpayer, stuck for 
a subsidy on the wheat, why not make him 
pay the additional freight, too? 

Why, in fact, isn't that reasonable? The 
Soviet Union is a leading underdeveloped 
nation, with lots of danger from empty-bel- 
lied Communists. By our own definition she 
is eminently qualified for the same shipping 
grant customarily given by the Agriculture 
Department for much less desirable bene- 
ficiaries. 


And so when the Agriculture Department 
announced a remarkably high subsidy pay- 
ment for the first Russian purchase, 


for making spaghetti and noodles rather 
than bread. 
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This whole imbroglio is a sample of the 
liberal pattern in program after program, 
is hastily entered into without 
careful planning. Then, as difficulties 
mount, money is poured out to show a 
simulacrum of success, 
— — 


The Officeholders“ Names 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I wish to in- 
include in the Appendix an editorial 
from the Aegis, published in Harford 
County. The editorial is a tribute to the 
late D. Paul McNabb, who until his 
death, was a county commissioner of 
Harford County, Md. Although the edi- 
torial mentions the bronze plaques at- 
tached to either side of the Courtland 
Street entrance to the new county office 
building, for the construction of which 
Paul McNabb was largely responsible, 
you may be sure that in the hearts of 
all who knew him his memory is more 
lasting than bronze: 

THREE OFFICEHOLDERS’ NAMES 


Hardly noticed by the general public, and 
with no fanfare, two bronze plaques have 
been attached to either side of the Court- 
land Street entrance to the new county 
office building. 

They simply read “Harford County Office 
Building, County Commissioners, 1963, D. 
Paul McNabb, Abe Davis, John H. O'Neill,” 
plus the architect’s and general contractor's 
names. For years such plaques have graced 
public buildings and other structures such 
as bridges, and usually carry the names of 
elected officials serving at the time, 

After a few years these officials are no 
longer reelected, run for some other office, 
retire or die, but their names cling to the 
structure for the life of its use. Eventually 
the list of names means little or nothing to 
the next generation but may prove useful 
to historians or the person's family. 

But politicians love to see their names 

in bronze and how well can be remembered 
the commotion raised by a short-term and 
recently defeated Baltimore mayor, when 
his name was left off such a decoration. He 
was told the building was authorized during 
Mayor Grady’s administration. 
Architect Alex Shaw solved this problem 
nicely by using the commissioners in office in 
1963 when the building was constructed, 
thereby eliminating any argument, although 
the office building was considered, author- 
ized, and financed by some different com- 
missioners and members of the general 
assembly. 

The edifice is built to last and probably 
will be here long after most Harford Coun- 
tians have passed on, but in the meantime 
it is quite appropriate that the name of the 
late D. Paul McNabb will be in a conspicu- 
ous place. His name will be remembered 
long after many ordinary politicians have 
been forgotten. 

Perhaps the nicest thing about the plaques 
is that they were planned and erected as 
the architect desired, without a great deal 
of previous publicity which may have 
caused everyone connected with the proj- 
ect to seek to have his name inscribed. 

This possibly could have caused the bulid- 
Pin Side to have been bronze instead of 
brick. 
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VFW and National Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my in the Appendix I 
wish to insert an article which appeared 
in the V.F.W. magazine written by Brig. 
Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps 
(retired), director, VFW national secu- 
rity and foreign affairs. 

The article tells the story of how our 
distinguished and incomparable chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the Honorable Cart Vinson, saved 
the horses that drew the caisson that 
carried the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy to his final resting place. It is an- 
other indication of the farsightedness 
and humaneness of this great and dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee: 

VFW AND NATIONAL SECURITY 
(By Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle) 

Government efficiency experts and budget 
slashers in early 1957 decided that horses 
and caissons were old fashioned, that they 
had no place in a modern military estab- 
lishment—even for funerals at hallowed 


Cemetery. 
These authoritative Pentagon and budget 
appraisers failed to reckon with Chairman 
Cart Vinson, of chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, in making 
their computations. 

Were it not for this venerable and honor- 
able man there would have been no horses 
or caisson to carry the late President John 
F. Kennedy with valorous dignity to the 
final sleep of all warriors. 

There is a little known, largely forgotten 
story of how Chairman Visor, through a 
timely message to the Secretary of the Army, 
helped maintain the moral fibre of the 
Nation. 

Were it not for the Honorable Cart VIN- 
son, the dignity and solemnity of the final 
farewell to the late and great President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy would not have been 
recorded in such noble fashion. 

There was the artillery caisson—the fine 
gray horses and then the riderless mount 
with empty saddle, shiny boots reversed in 
the stirrups. 

The tribute would not have been so cor- 
rect were it not for the mind and heart of 
clear-thinking Chairman VINSON. 

He wrote to the Secretary of the Army 
as follows: 


with the value of the service performed to 
this country by the deceased? What price 
was used as a yardstick in determining the 
value of ‘dignity,’ ‘tradition,’ ‘honor,’ and 
‘glory,’ compared to the initial tenancy? Do 
tradition and honor depreciate more rapidly 
than hearses? 

“We can’t purchase patriotism * * * but 
certainly we would be wrong in destroying 
a tiny symbol that gives proper recognition 
to the great men of the past, the present, 
and the future, who will, one day, rest in 
final glory in Arlington Cemetery. Can we 
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not retain the 17 horses now serving at 


to use and give proper tribute to some of 
our honored dead?” 

The Pentagon reaction to Chairman VIN- 
son’s letter was quick. The funeral horses 
were kept. 

As a result, our Nation continues to accord 
the proper, final tribute to its great leaders. 

Because of the wisdom and determination 
of Chairman Vinson, our citizens, in mourn- 
ing the tragic death of the late President 
Kennedy, could be thankful that his body 
was carried with traditional honor on the 
caisson drawn by horses. 

Again, the Nation has been served well by 
Chairman Vinson, to whom no matter of 
national defense is too big nor too small for 
his personal attention—not even a few horses 
and a caisson, 

Chairman Vrivson has announced he will 
retire after over 50 years in the House, at 
the end of this term. 


The armed services and the Nation will 
miss him. 


Massachusetts Citizens for Prayer 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith “A Challenge to Ameri- 
can Democracy,” by the Massachusetts 
Citizens for Prayer in Public Schools. 
This is a bona fide organization of good 
solid American citizens and I am certain 
anyone reading this will be able to de- 
cide for themselves just what it is Ameri- 
cans want, and that they do not intend 
that Almighty God and prayer, be barred 
from our society, public and otherwise. 
This organization has been instrumental 
in calling discharge petition No. 3 to the 
attention of many of the Members of the 
House from Massachusetts as well as of 
other States. I commend this to your 
attention. 

THE PRAYER AMENDMENT: A CHALLENGE TO 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Once upon a time there was a country, a 
democracy, which had a Congress of several 
hundred Members. When the highest Court 
in that country banned prayer and Bible 
reading from its public schools, nearly 150 
Congressmen filed proposals to amend the 
Constitution to return the longstanding 
practice of such prayer and to forestall 
further judicial inroads into other cherished 
instances of public reverence. This was a 
high percentage. At the same time many, 
though not all, of the religious leaders of 
the country denounced the Court's action 
as setting a dangerous precedent. Besides 
an opinion poll showed that that country’s 
citizens were 3 to 1 opposed to the action. 

One might have expected in this situation 
that something would happen in the Con- 
gress. But more than a year and a half after 
the Court's first prayer decision no had 
happened. Despite the fact that groups 
sprang up across the country in its 
churches, 


Congress to blast a fellow congressional 
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5 for blocking action on another 
Ul. 

It was not so Much the opposition which 
troubled supporters of the prayer amend- 
ment. It was the silence, the apathy, the 
sheer disregard for the democratic process. 
It was the willingness of so many of their 
fellow citizens to accept without effective 
complaint such an apparent judicial termi- 
nation of that public reverence which had 
once so distinguished their traditions as a 
people. It was also the inconsistency of 
some Congressmen which bothered those 
who cared. This inconsistency, they felt, 
consisted in filing an amendment proposal 
and stating that they, the Congressmen, 
were in favor of amendment and then doing 
nothing whatsoever to see that an amend- 
ment was yoted on in Congress and referred 
out to the people for final action. 

There were even some in the country who 
saw in the whole matter not a triumph but 
a very tragedy for democracy. These some 
questioned whether many Congressmen's 
proposals meant anything more than lip- 
service to principles for which they were 
unwilling to fight when the going got a lit- 
tle tough. They questioned, too, how so 
large a part of the news media in their coun- 
try could ignore so serious an issue. They 
wondered, again, how that widespread cry of 
indignation which supported an effort to 
move one proposal in civil rights out of a re- 
calcitrant committee ought not also to have 
moved prayer amendment proposals out of 
another recalcitrant committee. They won- 
dered, finally, if anything would ever be 
done, Or if history would have to conclude 
that despite the 100-plus prayer amend- 
ment proposals and the great weight of 
popular feeling democracy was simply inad- 
equate to the task of reversing a Court ruling 
which they knew in their hearts was wrong. 

But this story, thanks be to God, is not 
yet finished. The American people can still 
reverse its incredible implications. 

More than half the necessary 218 signa- 
tures are now fixed to Congressman FRANK 
J. Becxer’s prayer amendment Discharge 
Petition No. 3. To secure the remainder re- 
quires continuing action by every Amer- 
ican, however he feels on the substantive is- 
sue, to support the democratic process and 
let the people decide in their several States 
whether or not public reverence shall survive, 
free from judicial encroachment, in the Na- 
tion. 

Here is the text of the consensus amend- 
ment agreed to by 60 Congressmen and pre- 
cised by constitutional lawyers: 

“ARTICLE— 

“Section 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be deemed to prohibit the offering, read- 
ing from, or listening to prayers or Biblical 
scriptures, if participation therein is on vol- 
untary basis, in any governmental or public 
school, institution, or place. 

“Sec. 2. Nothing in this Constitution shall 
be deemed to prohibit making reference to 
belief in, reliance upon, or invoking the aid 
of God or a Supreme Being in any govern- 
mental or public document, proceeding, ac- 
tivity, ceremony, school, institution, or place, 
or upon any coinage, currency, or obligation 
of the United States. 

“Sec. 3. Nothing in this article shall con- 
stitute an establishment of religion. 

“Src. 4. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission 
to the States by the Congress.” 

To move this amendment, one letter is not 
enough. One resolution is not enough. One 
sermon, one protest is not enough. A con- 
tinuing barrage of protest must be mounted 
until the Congress releases it to the people 
for action in the States. 

We recommended before and we recom- 
mend again: 
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1. Action at the local levei: Every school 
board, school-affiliated organization, veter- 
ans’ unit, council and board of selectmen in 
the United States should place itself on rec- 
ord at least for the right of the people, 
through their State legislatures, on a prayer 
amendment. Nor is one simple resolve suf- 
ficient. Again and again, local protestors 
must return to the fight until the Congress 
acts. 

2. Action at the State level: Every State 
legislature in the United States should be 
petitioned by citizens of that State to put 
itself on record at least for the right of the 
people to vote, through it, on a prayer 
amendment, Once again, words are not 
enough. A constant effort must be main- 
tained until the legislatures’ resolution is 
translated into congressional action. 

3. Action at the national level: Some Con- 
gressmen, understandably, are reluctant to 
sign a discharge tion. But this is no 
ordinary discharge petition, Already it bears 
the signatures of men of both parties and of 
various religious background. Congressmen 
who do not choose to sign are, in effect, say- 
ing to their constituents—we may agree with 
you, but there is nothing we can do. Amer- 
icans in each congressional district must 
then ask—but we want you to do something, 
If you will not sign a discharge petition, 
how then will you secure to us in our State 
legislatures the right to make up our own 
minds on a prayer amendment? 

Whatever you may think on the issue it- 
self, the present status of prayer amendment 
proposals is a clear challenge to American 
democracy. Will you join us in the fight to 
meet that challenge? 

Car. R. GRIFFIN, Jr., 
Chairman, 


F Salute to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
reading the remarks of some of our lib- 
eral elite columnists one would think 
that the U.S. Constitution was a thing 
of the past and not in force any longer. 
We might remind these ivory tower 
dwellers that every Member of the Con- 
gress takes his oath to defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States. There- 
fore, it is most refreshing to submit here- 
with an excellent editorial by Barron’s, 
from its January 6 issue, analyzing the 
whole subject matter and coming to the 
logical conclusion that Congress is here 
to stay: 

ŠALUTE TO CONGRESS: THe RECORD Is BETTER 
THAN THE CRITICS PRETEND 

The legislative branch of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, perennial whipping-boy of all who 
seek unbridied power for the Executive, has 
been getting its lumps again lately. Back 
in New Deal days, F. DR. used to lash out at 
“Martin Barton, and Fish”; a decade later 
Harry Truman vented his wrath on the “do- 
nothing“ 80th Congress. However, the 88th, 
which recessed briefly on Tuesday after 
winding up a wearisome first session, has 
suffered the most far-reaching abuse. From 
com: positions on television and in 
the press, the whole liberal establishment 
has heaped scorn upon the Nation’s lawmak- 
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ers. According to one noted journalist, their 
reputation “has sunk lower than & snake's 
belly.” The public's attitude toward Capi- 
tol Hill, added Stewart Alsop, “is a mixture 
of indifference, amusement, and contempt.” 
Even the Ford Foundation subtly threw in 
its 2 cents worth when It disclosed last week 
a grant of $85,000 to the American Assembly 
of Columbia University, to finance a schol- 
arly study of “An Effective Congress.” 

As the Ford Foundation seems to suspect, 
there is indeed a crying need for fresh en- 
lightenment—chiefly among the strident 
critics cited above. Contrary to their mis- 
guided views (which, by the wry, would 
have appalled the Founding Fathers and de- 
lighted George III), the U.S. Constitution 
has endowed the legislative branch, not the 
executive, with authority to make the Na- 
tion’s laws. The White House may propose; 
Congress, in due course, disposes. In the 
session that has just drawn to a close, more- 
over, the process of deliberation, while frus- 
trating to some observers, has scarcely proved 
a waste of time. For example, by carefully 
weighing pros and cons, the House Ways and 
Means Committee produced a tax reduction 
bill far superior to the original draft of 
the Treasury. In other cases protracted de- 
bate has prevented the hasty enactment of 
legislation which, on closer scrutiny and 
second thoughts, turned out to be ill con- 
ceived, unnecessary, and unwise. Across the 
board it has heightened public awareness of 
issues. The 88th Congress to date may not 
have passed many laws, but, within its own 
bailiwick, it has given the country tolerably 
good government, 

Those who measure such things stictly in 
terms of quantity are not likely to agree. 
Probably not since 1932, when a Democratic 
Congress chose to balk a Republican Presi- 
dent at every turn, has the legislative process 
moved at so slow and (at least to some) 
painful a pace. Despite heavy pressure from 
the administration, the lawmakers passed 
neither the civil rights nor the tax bill, The 
House Ways and Means Committee took no 
action on so-called medicare, the scheme to 
provide the aged with hospital and nursing 
home care through new payroll levies under 
social security. Federal aid to public schools 
remained a dead letter. Where Congress 
showed unexpected vigor, as in the case of 
foreign aid, the results were calculated to 
please neither the White House nor its 
spokesmen in the fourth estate. 

Hence the shrill chorus of denunciation, 
which, in recent weeks, has echoed loud and 
long. A look at the record, however, sug- 
gests that Congress deserves something bet- 
ter. In terms of what they achieved, as well 
as what they balked at, the lawmakers have 
done well by their constituents. The tax 
bill is a case in point. Originally designed 
to restore confidence after the stock market 
crash of 1962, the measure took 18 months 
to clear the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. While vexing to the executive, which 
repeatedly warned of the dangers of reces- 
sion, the delay has had no visible effect on 
the stock market, or on employment, pro- 
duction, and trade, all of which lately have 
reached new highs. It has given Congress 
time to analyze, and to reject, some of 
the doctrine soak-the-rich proposals with 
which the Treasury version was loaded. 
What has emerged from the weighty de- 
liberations of the committee is far from 
ideal—Barron's still leans to the view that 
budgets should be balanced before taxes are 
cut. However, both philosophically and 
rene 4 the new bill makes more sense than 
the old. 


might have swept to passage long Now 
that the Nation has bad the opportunity 10 
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weigh- alternatives—especially after recent 
hearings on Capitol Hill disclosed that the 
program will cost far more than the official 
estimates—the chances are that cooler heads 
will prevail. By the same token, despite re- 
current pleas of un crisis, Federal aid 
to public schools has failed to make much 
headway in Congress. Notwithstanding the 
absence of such 3 State and local 
governments each year ve managed to 
stave off the crisis, which, with the popula- . 
tion explosion fizzling out, has grown in- 
creasingly remote. 

No law, most people would agree, is prefer- 
able to bad law. By this yardstick alone, all 
the foregoing suggests, the legislative branch 
of government rates high marks. Moreover, 
though the political pundits somehow have 
failed to mention the fact, the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp boasts & positive side. Asa necessary 
part of the lawmaking process, Congress en- 
joys sweeping powers of investigation. In re- 
cent months it has put them to good use. 
The persistent probing of Senator MCOLEL- 
LAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, helped shed some 
badly needed light on the murky origins of 
the TFX contract award; it also led to the 
resignation of the Secretary of the Navy. 
The Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
months ago unmasked the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee, with which Presidential assassin 
Lee Harvey Oswald was somehow connected, 
as a Communist front in the pay of Havana. 
The Senate Rules Committee right now is“ 
delving into the tangled financial affairs of 
one-time secretary to the Senate majority 
Bobby Baker, an investigation which has rip- 
pled far and wide. 

As for actual legislation, the Ist session of 
the 88th Congress did more than pass its 
customary quota of bills, Unlike any of its 
recent predecessors, it Jaunched a determined 
effort to correct the excesses, and undo some 
of the damage of statutes already on the 
books. The bitter struggle waged by the 


whittling the annual propriation 
lowest level in years; it also underscored the 
scandalous fact that the program has become 
a grabbag proffered to nations which, in 
theory and practice alike, are hostile to the 
United States. For the first time in living 
memory, Congress also sought to crack down 
on the free-wheeling Rural Electrification 
Administration. Finally it flashed an over- 
due warning to the Federal Communications 
Commission and other overzealous regula- 
tory bodies. So far, it told the FCC in effect, 
and no further. 

Like the do-nothing 80th Congress, which 
endorsed the Truman doctrine, approved the 
Marshall plan, and cut taxes, the 88th thus 
is likely to deserve well of history, The same 
can hardly be said of its detractors, who, in 
their zeal to manipulate the future, have 

the present 


over a cen i 
ment has just been reaffirmed. 


Salute to Anemostat Corp. of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1964 


McDADE.- Mr. Speaker, the 

Corp. of America has a plant 
in the congressional district 
which I have the privilege to represent. 
To all the many significant contributions 
this company has made toward the bet- 


Mr. 
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terment of our community comes a new 
honor. ‘The U.S, Department of Com- 
merce has today conferred upon the 
Anemostat Corp. the first Presidential 
“E” Award to be made to a company in 
northeastern Pennsylvania for its sig- 
nificant achievements in the field of ex- 
ports. This, at a time when it is impera- 
tive we increase our exports, makes 
Anemostat’s contribution even more sig- 
nificant. N 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
today remarks delivered by Mr. Henry 
Dempsey at the Scranton Chamber of 
Commerce in the salute to the Anemostat 
Corp.: 

WORLD MARKETS OR HOME MARKETS, THE 
SaLesMan’s CHOICE 

I am extremely pleased to be here today 
and to participate as a representative of Sec- 
retary of Commerce Luther Hodges, in the 
recognition of an outstanding Pennsylvania 
en for its significant achievement 
in the fleld of exports. This is the first Pres- 
identical “E” Award to a company in the 
northeastern area of Pennsylvania. 

Most of you are, no doubt, familiar with 
the concern of the Federal Government with 
the problems of our international balance of 
payments. Probably at no time in our his- 
tory has there been so much citizen interest 
in the gold reserves or in the general trade 
relations of this country with other world 
areas. Since March 1960, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been working with the private 
business community to stimulate greater 
awarenes of opportunities overseas 
and of the practical contribution which can 
be made to this national problem by the 
aggressive sales activities of individual en- 
trepreneurs. 

Opportunities for increased business, 
which in turn means more jobs and more 
profit, are flowing into the Department of 
Commerce from many directions. This is 
due to two general reasons. First, in many 
areas of the world there is a better ability 
to buy the things which are wanted for 
individual use and for industrial and na- 
tional development use. Secondly, the U.S. 
Government has strengthened the official 
commercial staffs located around the world. 
Related also to the second point is the stead- 
ily increasing activity of private business in 
cooperation with official programs. This is 
particularly important in the Trade Mission, 
Trade Fair, and Trade Center programs of 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Anemostat Corp.; which we are honor- 
ing here today, has been cited for its ener- 


marketing 
Award is 
given primarily to call attention to the ac- 
tivities and successes of specific business or- 
ganizations. It is an award to be proud of 
and it is one that is to be displayed and 

about. Because in the ultimate it is 
hoped that other companies will take to heart 
the lessons taught and benefit by the experi- 
ence Of Successful companies such as the 
Anemostat Corp. 

What are the opportunities that exist to- 
day? To be fair, I think we ought to say 
that they will depend in no small measure 
to the receptivity of the producer and the 
seller. For while the Government and orga- 
nizations such as the Senet vant 7 
banks, transportation organ ons. port au- 
thorities like the Delaware River Port Au- 
thority, can direct specific opportunities to 
potential suppliers, this is merely a part of 
the total area of opportunity. For it is the 
salesman's choice whether he limits his total 
business and profit opportunities or whether 
he seriously and effectively seeks out all of 
the markets which can be developed for his 
product. The Anemostat Corp. has proven 
that it is in the latter category. Today it 
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joins a select group of other companies, sey- 
eral of them in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, who have during the past few years 
increased their profits, increased their pay- 
rolls, and added prestige to their communi- 
ties by choosing to go for the world market. 

There are, of course, other firms in the 
Scranton area whose names are known 
around the world. They also adhere to the 
philosophy of expanded business through 
world marketing, I am confident that we 
shall see additional Presidential F. Awards 
displayed in this area in the future. But 
we should also recognize today that there 
are other manufacturers in this area whose 
interest in export has not been aroused or 
whose efforts in the world market have not 
been given benefit of truly priority effort on 
the part of the company management. It is 
our earnest desire in the Department of Com- 
merce, and I am confident that it is shared 
by the Scranton Chamber of Commerce and 
others in this room, that we can move ahead 
in this important field without delay. The 
mechanism to accomplish this was set in 
motion more than a year ago when it was 
decided to organize a world trade commit- 
tee in the chamber of commerce. Such an 
organization is extremely important. It is 
essential to the success of export expansion 
in any area. For while marketing decisions 
are essentially individual and private ones, 
they must be made in the light of current 
dependable information and with the in- 
spiration of dynamic and progressive busi- 
ness leadership. Export marketing programs 
on an area basis can only be sucessful where 
business organizations such as the chamber 
of commerce provide the climate in which 
the individual salesman can have access to 
the facts and can benefit through the experi- 
ence of their neighbors and business associ- 
ates. 

In the next few months there will be in- 
augurated in this area another technique 
which has grown out of the national export 
expansion program. It was developed for the 
education in a very practical sense of busi- 
nhessmen who wanted to do more business in 
oversea markets. The initial program was 
tested in Philadelphia and comparable en- 
deavors have been organized in many States. 
I speak of the basic course in export sales and 
management which will be held at Wilkes- 
Barre College in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., from 
April 1 to May 27, 1964. The Scranton 
Chamber of Commerce along with the cham- 
bers at Wilkes-Barre and Hazleton are spon- 
soring this course which I hope will, like 
the World Trade Committee at the Scranton 
Chamber, become an integral part of the 
business dynamics of this area. 

I would like to comment briefly on the 
action programs of the Department of Com- 
merce of particular importance to business- 
men. Trade missions, consisting of selected 
business leaders under the direction of a 
Department of Commerce official, will be 
sent to more than 10 world areas during the 
coming year. This program has been in 
operation since 1954. The missions are sent 
to markets of highest business potential and 
direct their attention to the development of 
demand for American products. Among the 
missions scheduled for the next several 
months is an electronic mission to the United 
Kingdom, This mission will visit London, 
Birmingham, Manchester and Glasgow, A 
trade development mission will visit Fin- 
land in May. Areas of particular interest to 
U.S. exporters in the Finnish market include, 
machine tools, industrial chemicals, plastics, 
Packaging machinery and consumer goods. 
A trade and industrial mission is scheduled 
then Central Ameo the summer. A 

machinery and equipment mission will 
visit Australia and New Zealand in February 
and March. 
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countries to be visited. Anyone interested 
should communicate with the Philadelphia 
Field Office of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. The Department of Commerce 
operates four trade centers abroad in 
London, Frankfurt, Bangkok, and Tokyo. A 
fifth will open in Milan in the next few 
days. Plans for four more centers are being 
considered. In these trade centers, selected 
U.S. product lines are exhibited. These 
product lines are selected only after intensive 
market research indicates that there is a 
more than likely op ty to sell. Over 
the past 2 years floor sales in these centers 
have run in the millions of dollars. The 
target of this sales effort is toward the dis- 
tributors, not the ultimate consumer. This 
month the Frankfurt Trade Center is hold- 
ing a show of advanced electronic com- 
ponents. In London, institutional catering 
equipment is featured. Small business 
machines is the subject of the Tokyo show. 
Milan will open on January 28 with an ex- 
hibit of automotive service and maintenance 
equipment. Autos, trucks and accessories 
will be featured in the Bangkok Trade Center 
from February 5 to March 6. 

Commercial exhibits in 14 international 
trade fairs will be sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce in the coming 
year. These exhibits have a single purpose— 
to sell U.S. goods. Industry support for these 
exhibits has been growing, spurred by the 
successes of many firms whose export mar- 
kets have been established and expanded 
through use of this facility. 

These special efforts are the frosting on the 
cake. In every world market, every day, 
there are staffs of commercial officers ac- 
tively cooperating with American business 
in presenting and promoting products and 
services available from U.S. companies. This 
important adjunct to private sales efforts can 
be used for individual profit while, at the 
same time, it is contributing to the achieve- 
ment of our national objective of a balanced 
international payments account. 

In view of all that I have said, I take partic- 
ular pleasure in presenting to Mr. Walter 
Kurnik, marketing manager of Anemostat 
Corp. of America, the Presidential E“ Award 
for export expansion which bears the fol- 
lowing citation: “Heavy export sales promo- 
tion has established the products of Anemo- 
stat Corp. of America in 65 markets abroad. 
The company used trade lists and market 
surveys, trained oversea representatives to 
be bilingual, developed advertising in ap- 
propriate languages, and provided product 
technical information professional 
publications. By its methodical and ener- 
getic approach to marketing in other lands, 
the company has boosted export sales to 16.1 
percent of total annual volume and has also 
made a significant contribution to the export 
expansion program of the United States.” 

Congratulations, Mr. Kurnik. 


President Johnson’s Credo as an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Lyndon Baines Johnson has long been 
known for his dedication to the cause of 
liberty, and the free exercise of political, 
social and civil rights by all Americans. 
On April 3, 1962, President Johnson, 
then Vice President of the United States, 
was presented with the 1962 Stephen 
Wise Award by the Maryland Chapter 
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of the American Jewish Congress for his 
fight against discrimination and bigotry. 
On that occasion the President delivered 
the following speech in which he defined 
his credo as an American. The speech 
appeared in the September 16, 1963, edi- 
tion of the Congress Biweekly. 
The speech follows: 
My CREDO A5 AN AMERICAN 
(By Lyndon B. Johnson) 


(On April 3, 1962, President Johnson, then 
Vice President of the United States, was 
presented with the 1962 Stephen Wise Award 
by the Maryland Chapter of the American 
Jewish Congress for his fight against dis- 
crimination and bigotry. In accepting the 
award, Mr. Johnson delivered the following 
speech in which he defined his credo as an 
American.) 

I accept this honor with a reluctance that 
goes way beyond modesty. I remember so 
Well the remark made to me many years ago 
by a wise old Texan. “Young man,” he said, 
“just remember that how many awards and 
honors you have isn’t the real sign of great- 
ness. It's how many you deserve.” I can’t 
think of any honor I’ve ever wanted to de- 
serve more than this one. I cherish the very 
thought that I have contributed in some 
measure to spreading liberty and opportunity 
to more of our citizens. 

I accept this honor in good conscience only 
because I view it as a token of appreciation 
and encouragement to those Americans, in- 
cluding members of the American Jewish 
Congress, who have worked so long to make 
the American dream a thing of life. But I 
could never view this plaque as a tribute to 
me alone. You see, I got my reward for 
my efforts against discrimination long be- 
fore tonight. My reward has been an in- 
creased understanding and appreciation of 
what my country stands for and must be. 
My profit has been a sharper awareness of 
what it is we offer when we Americans speak 
to the world. 

In the last several months I have been in 
Many countries on several continents, I 
have seen many faces in that great mass of 
mankind which is caught up in turbulent 
change. I have seen people who most of all 
need hope. I have seen people who are 
yearning to be free. I have seen people who 
are struggling to break the bonds of poverty, 
illness, and illiteracy. 

You cannot work for long with the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity without achieving a better under- 
standing of the forces that are most power- 
ful among these people in far distant lands. 
After all, the goal of our human rights or- 
ganizations is to provide for our own citi- 
zens the hope and freedom that we hold 
forth as a goal to these masses in other lands. 

Why should our Government be so con- 
cerned about racial Injustice? 

There are some hard, practical considera- 
tions that none of us can overlook: Our 
country and the whole free world is con- 
fronted with an immense challenge. It is a 
challenge that stretches from the rice paddies 


- of Vietnam to the rain forests of Africa to 


the steamy villages of Latin America: To 
meet that challenge in triumph we shall need 
every resource this Nation can muster, We 
shall need the intellectual genius, moral 
strength, political astuteness, oratorical skill, 
mechanical know-how—all these and many 
things more we shall need. 

We must remember, as Harry Emerson 
Fosdick once said, that “democracy is based 
upon the conviction that there are extraor- 
dinary possibilities in ordinary people.” 
Whatever may be offered by a lad trapped 
in the slums of Harlem, or a youngster iso- 
lated on an Indian reservation, or a boy 
struggling along on a midwestern farm— 
whatever each can offer the Nation must 
receive. 
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One of the most moving tributes to demoo- 
racy and human freedom that I ever read was 
the statement by Chaplain Roland B, Gittel- 
sohn a few years ago when he dedicated the 
5th Marine Division Cemetery on Iwo Jima. 
He said: 

Somewhere in this plot of ground there 
may lie the man who could have 
the cure for cancer. Under one of these 
Christian crosses, or beneath a Jewish Star 
of David, there may rest now a man who 
was destined to be a great eee 
Here lie officers and men, Negroes and 
whites, rich men and poor. Here are 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. 
Here no man prefers another because of his 
faith, or despises him because of his color. 
Here there are no quotas of how many from 
each group are admitted or allowed. Theirs 
is the highest and the purest democracy.” 

That is a statement which reflects bril- 
Uantly the principles of morality, of religion, 
of respect for human worth, on which this 


an obligation to keep those principles alive. 
Each generation is obligated to expand their 
impact, to make them more meaningful to 
more people. 

You and I know what the obstacles are. 
John Stuart Mill once wrote that, “The des- 
potigm of custom is everywhere a standing 
hindrance to human advancement.” We see 
the painful truth of this as we observe efforts 
to erase from our society the blot of racial 
and religious discrimination. And I say this 
with no holier-than-thou attitude. We all 
have been influenced by the ideas, the 
assumptions, the likes, the dislikes, of our 
fathers and grandfathers. Each of us is to 
some degree a victim of our environments. 
What we must do is free ourselves and help 
to free each other, from the ignorance, the 
outmoded notions that are incompatible with 
a free society in an age of nuclear weapons 
and space vehicles. 

Iam not prepared to accept the notion that 
racial or religious hatred and conflict are 
inevitable any more than our forefathers 
were prepared to accept muddy roads and 
horses and buggies as an inevitable part of 
life. We must have confidence that we can 
make ours a society in which men and wom- 
en of all races, religions, and backgrounds 
can live under conditions of mutual respect 
and of true equality of opportunity. I be- 
lieve that we can. 

I came to Washington from Texas some 30 
years ago. I remember what Washington 
was like then. I remember how difficult it 
was for a Negro to get a Government job of 
any importance or prestige. We have come 
a long way in those 30 years. 

I got a sharp, personal reminder of what 
has been happening in this country recently 
when I went to San Antonio to urge the peo- 
ple to elect Henry B. Gonzatez to Congress. 
We made whistle stops all over town. Late 
in the day we stopped near a big super- 
market. I was given an eloquent introduc- 
tion by a Negro who has been a friend for 
many years. Then I got up and delivered 
what I hoped was a good speech. As the 
meeting broke up a middle-aged Negro gen- 
tleman stepped up to the pickup truck on 
which I stood and said: 

„Mr. Vice President, I was born two blocks 
from this spot. And I've lived here all of a 
long life, But let me tell you that never in 
the wildest night did I dream that I'd live 
long enough to have a white Texan Vice 
President of the United States come to this 
corner, be introduced by a Negro, and get 
up and appeal to the people to vote for a 
man named GONZALEZ.” 

That was a sharply touching moment for 
me, because until that remark was made I 
was completely unaware of what really had 
taken place, or of how much it signified in 
the way of change. Yes, there's been a lot 
of change in the last 30 years. But there’s 
room for a lot more. I pledge to you on be- 
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half of-the President that we're going to 
Produce more progress in the first 4 Ken- 
medy years than the country made in all 
those 30. 

I am against bigotry and discrimination 
rescind pins ney are . I am for 

uman erstan g. for equal justice, for 
equality of opportunity — — they 
are right. 

May this country always be the kind where 
a man needs, and the people demand, no 
greater explanation than this. 


Colorado Newspaper Opposes the Civil 
Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
extremists who believe that the passage 
of the palpably unconstitutional civil 
rights bill, H.R. 7152, is the answer to the 
problem which has been fomented by the 
professional agitators and Communist- 
front members of the NAACP, would like 
everyone to believe that race mixing is 
only opposed by southerners. They have 
had an increasingly difficult time of late 
explaining away the opposition that is 
being expressed in Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Nevada, and all over the North. 

One such expression against the civil 
rights bill was an which ap- 
peared on December 30, 1963, in the Gun- 
nison (Colo.) Courier. I am led to believe 
that Gunnison County does not have a 
single Negro resident, the only recent one 
having died at the age of 95 last year. 
So it cannot be said that the editor's 
opinion which is reprinted here is influ- 
enced by any problem he will have should 
this unconstitutional bill be rallroaded 
through the Congress. Read what this 
Colorado editor has to say about HR. 
7152: 

No CAUSE ron THOUGHT CONTROL 

Man in his enthusiasm for an ideal some - 
times lets that dedication cloud his better 
judgment or blind him to some very impor- 
tant side effects of the cause he champions. 

This is exactly what we're afraid is hap- 
pening to the supporters of H.R. 7152, 


“Race, as the first criterion of employment, 
applies to newspapers, periodicals, raadio and 
television under this bill, as well as to other 
elements of our commerce. If a job appli- 
cant can ‘write' and there is an opening and 
if he is of the race called for to ‘balance’ the 
makeup of the staff, that person must be 
employed in preference to someone of 
another race.” 


ve to publications whose role is to 
promote the minority views so vital to a de- 
society and so clearly assured by 

the Constitution. 
Lest we appear to be pleading an argument 
based on an assumed privileged position, 
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consider this interpretation, again from the 
minority report of the House Judiciary 
Committee: 


thoroughly 
giously, else the owners are in violation of 
Federal law.” 


Substitute the name of your business—or 
of any business—for newspaper in the above 
statement and you begin to appreciate the 
powers being asked by administrative sup- 
porters of the bill. 

Anyone who can control so thoroughly the 
availability of jobs and, therefore, of food 
is well on his way to absolute power. 

It appears that in their zeal to produce 
an enforceable bill with enough teeth to do 
its intended job, the framers of this bill 
have oyerlooked and even trampled several 
rights we consider so basic. 

But, as the report continues, this “destruc- 
tion of the right of free choice, serious as it 
is, is not the most fearsome feature of this 
bill as it applies to the press.“ 

Title II. section 203, says: 
* incite or ald or abet any person 
of the foregoing”; ie., deny or 


No person 


The minority report asks: “If a citizen 
takes a position in direct opposition to some 


urges 
stands, is that newspaper inciting, or aiding, 
or abetting?” It appears that it is. 
And no citizen should forget that the 
freedom of the and the freedom of 
are inseparably joined. If we can’t 
comment editorially, you can’t comment pri- 
vately without violating Federal law. 
Anyone who can gain final authority on 
who can be gainfully employed and the 


any individual or group and still survive. 
is another argument that the end 
matter how noble the cause does not 
the means—especially if the means 
involves such overtones of thought control. 


no 


Another Way To Look at the Wheat Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 

People are very much dis- 

turbed about the Johnson administration 
policy of bailing out the Communists. 

The following letter to the Long Is- 
land Daily Press, written by Mr. E. Mon- 
nia, of Hicksville, N. L., indicates what is 
bothering our Nation: 

ANOTHER Way To Loox AT THAT WHEAT DEAL 

I wonder if any of you readers who are 
lovers of the Russian wheat deal can help 
me out with a problem I have. 

It seems that I have a neighbor that has 
threatened to kill me and my family and 
confiscate my . At the moment he 
is unable to Carry out these threats as he is 
so weak and suffering from malnutrition. 
Tam fortunate enough to have large amounts 
of food stored in my basement. 
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My problem is: Shali I sell him the food 
R ont KIN Or bbeGlS hacia? 

Sound silly? Not at all. The brain boys 
now running the United States are doing 
the identical thing only on a much grander 
scale. 

E. MONNIA, 

HICKSVILLE. 


The Limit Isn't Par 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the Missouri 
Conservation Commission has distin- 
guished itself as one of the finest organi- 
zations of its kind in the Nation through 
the development of an outstanding wild- 
life management program. 

The attitude of commission officials 
toward the conservation of Missouri’s 
natural game resources is typified by the 
following article, “The Limit Isn’t Par,” 
written by Dick Rotsch, administrative 
assistant to the director in Kansas City, 
which was printed in the December 1963, 
issue of the Missouri Conservationist: 

Tse Lrarr Isn’r Par 
(By Dick Rotsch) 
We were tooling down the highway in the 


his ancestry was questionable. He was not 
tanch to wing and shot nor did he hold 
his tail high on point in the approved field- 
trial manner. However, he had a couple of 
attributes befitting a bird dog—he found 
quail and he held them until you got there. 

He was a mite indifferent about finding a 


We wouldn't have traded him for a shiny- 
new shotgun, and he apparently thought we 
were pretty great hunters. 

We drove way down in the hill country 
where we understood the quail were so thick 
they were practically a menace to crops. 

in the hills along a little stream was 
a cabin in which lived an old man who had 


The old man told us an interesting story 
about the time he was missing some chick- 


He hitched up the spring wagon one day 
and left in the direction of town. He circled 
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stuff four of his chickens in a tow sack. 
From here on the story is his. 

“I let em come out of the hen house and 
I raised up and shot twice right over their 
heads. They dropped the sack and tore out 
for home, and I ain’t missed a chicken since.” 

The next morning he said he would like to 
go with us; apparently he wanted to see how 
you hunted quall with a dog. He was a 
little curious about why we didn’t go after 
rabbits as they were plentiful and consider- 
ably larger. 

There were some open fields that had been 
in cultivation and jack oaks surrounded 
most of them. Even with our limited hunt- 
ing experience we could see that a quall 
wouldn't have far to go to be in the protec- 
tion of a jack-oak thicket. We knew we 
would have to shoot fast and accurately or 
come in empty handed. Old Mac was work- 
ing along a brush fencerow and when he 
came to the corner, he came down on a 
point of sorts. We walked up with the old 
gentleman at our heels and stepped in to 
flush the birds. 

Apparently two or more coveys had gotten 
together, as at least 40 birds burst into the 
alr and headed straight for the nearest 
thicket. Jack was shooting a pump, and I 
had a double barrel. We fired five shots and 
had seven birds down. We were so proud of 
our shooting that it really floored us when 
the old man drawled, “Do you fellers al- 
ways let em fly before you shoot? I saw em 
on the ground right in front of where the 
dog was standing so still.” 

Looking back at this incident I can't help 
but think that from this simple statement 
by an old hill man, is a lesson that all of us 
could profit from. 

This old gentleman was used to going 
hunting to put meat on the table, and the 
easiest and surest way to do this governed 
his actions. He was from the old school, 
from another era; an era when wildlife was 
a crop of the land. A crop to be used for 
food and one on which they depended. 

When various species.of wildlife began to 
dwindle, one of the first management tools 
used was seasons and limits. A limit was 
placed on a certain species to govern the take 
to keep the kill below a safe level and to 


with various means 
of censusing to determine what the popula- 
tion of a given species is. We have learned 
much, but wildlife management is a new sci- 
ence and there is still much to be learned. 

New methods will be discovered, used, and 
improved upon, but the limit is probably 
here to stay. Webster says that limit means 

to apply a limit to, or set a limit or bounds 
for.” In other words, it is a point beyond 
which we must not go; not a goal which we 
must strive to reach. 

When we come in from a hunt today, what 
is the first question which greets us from 
our friends and neighbors? 

“Did you get your limit?” 

Or conversely we may say, “I had a good 
hunt, but I didn't get my limit.” 

I have never had a bad hunt in my life, 
but I have had many when I didn’t get the 
so-called limit. 

Do we place too much emphasis on this 

goal which instead should be as 
its name implies, a limit beyond which we 
must not go. 
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A few years ago, Bill Henry, Howard 
Baucher, and myself sat in a goose pit ad- 
jacent to the Squaw Creek refuge. It was a 
beautiful winter day with bright sunshine 
and a brisk northwest wind which foretold 
the coming of a storm. 

When daylight broke, thousands of ducks 
and geese were pouring into the refuge area 
from the north, and other thousands were 
pouring out going south. There was not a 
single time during the entire day that we 
could not look up and see huge flocks, small 
flocks, or a scattering of waterfowl winging 
their way above us. 

We called to them, rearranged our decoys, 
planned and schemed. We kidded each 
other about being a jinx. We drank coffee 
and told stories, and we didn't fire a shot. 

Not a bird came in range of our blind, yet 
we all that we had enjoyed a won- 
derful sight and had a lot of fun. 

Now I am not suggesting that we leave our 
guns at home or that every trip in which we 
get no shooting is an enjoyable one. We all 
like to at least shoot at something, but it 
isn’t absolutely necessary to burst a lot of 
caps to have an enjoyable time. 

I reiterate, I have never had a bad hunt. 

Today we must face up to reality. Our 
population is growing by leaps and bounds, 
There are more and more people going out 
after game. Our cities are spreading out 
miles from their former boundaries. Super- 
highways are eating up 25 to 30 acres of land 
per mile. The farms adjacent to our cities 
have been cleared until they look like golf 
courses. The fenceposts are painted white 
and they look like a picture postcard, but 
there is precious little game on them. 

We are going to have to travel farther, 
seek out areas which are not so heavily hunt- 
ed, and, believe me, in southern Missouri 
there are miles and miles of land that is 
hardly hunted. 

Our numbers of deer have increased tre- 
mendously; we have millions of doves mi- 
grating through our State, but our rabbits 
and quail will be hard pressed to maintain 
their numbers. 

Oh, there are some bright spots. Soll- 
bank land may offer new homes for upland 
game. As our agricultural scientists con- 
tinue to show us how we can produce more on 
less land, we may have additional land to 
produce wildlife. 

State and federally owned areas will con- 
tinue to supply some hunting, and last, but 
not least, our research with exotics may pay 
off with a new species of game bird which 
can survive in the environment we have 
created. 

At present we are experimenting with 
pheasants from Iran and Korea. We have 
released them in their pure strain, and cross- 
bred them with wildtrapped ringnecks, look- 
ing for a hybrid that will take hold in our 
State. 8 

Our game biologists have worked on this 
project for several years and will work many 
more. Maybe they will succeed and find a 
bird that will provide hunting. If not, they 
will continue their search, and, maybe some- 
day. 

The fisherman is in a more envious posi- 
tion. We have more fish and more fishing 
opportunities than ever before in our his- 
tory. 

The reason for this is simple. We have 
more water than ever before. From the tre- 
mendous impoundments created by the 
Corps of Engineers which furnish millions 
of man-hours of fishing, to thousands of peo- 
ple who throng the city reservoirs, the com- 
mission-owned public fishing areas, the 
community lakes, to the small farm pond, 
we are constantly witnessing a tremendous 
increase in fishing waters within our bound- 
aries. 

Let's take the long lock at ourselves and 
our sport. Are we placing too much empha- 
sis on whether or not we get the limit, and 
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not enough on the other joys we get from 
being in the field with companions of our 
choice, and the best bird dog in the State? 

Let's look upon a limit for what it is, and 
quit thinking of it as a goal as par is in 
golf. Let's shoot a good game and enjoy it 
to the fullest whether or not we make 
par. 


John F. Kennedy Memorial Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many fine tributes paid to our late 
President was one contained in remarks 
delivered at a memorial service for John 
F. Kennedy on November 25, 1963 by 
Rabbi Ralph P. Kingsley of the Garden 
City Jewish Center in Garden City, N.Y. 

I believe these words are of importance 
and would be of interest to the Members 
of Congress, and I therefore spread them 
on the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

REMARKS DELIVERED AT A MEMORIAL SERVICE 
von JOHN F. KENNEDY, NOVEMBER 25, 1963 

For 3 days now I have wept and cried, as 
have many of us. I have wept and cried 
not only because a human being has died— 
for all humans must ultimately meet with 


of the state, but 
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again in the quotation 


Friday afternoon: 
“Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that bullt it: Except the Lord 
build the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.” 
We have had many churgh-going Presi- 


His every thought and act was pervaded by 
a commitment to a power which transcended 
the individual person, and eyen state. It 
was to this power we call God, that he 
pledged his allegiance. America (specifically, 
this generation of Americans), was in his 
eyes, to use the vocabulary of the Bible, 
God’s instrument in bringing to pass the 
cherished dreams of the religious visionaries 
of the past. In like manner to the prophets of 
old, who spoke of Israel as being an ud W 
John F. Kennedy spoke of America as being 
a light to the world. In speaking of our 
role as defenders of freedom, he said again 
in his maugural address, “The energy, the 
faith, the devotion which we bring to this 
endeavor will light our country and all who 
serve it—and the glow from that fire can 
truly light the world.” This was a religious 
concept. America had a divinely ordained 


More than anything else the life of this 
man, and all that he stood for, was 
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sought to achieve dream Pounding 
Fathers. ira 8 

We have asked ourselves again and again: 
what if this man had been given length of 
days; what might he have done? we wonder 
why one 80 young, so courageous, so full of 
vision and energy, had to meet so untimely 
an end? 

We answer, that history is not determined 
by what might have been, but by what was 
and is. We answer that not the length of 
days, but their fullness, not the amount of 


years, but the accomplishments during those 
years, are what matters. A of mine 


has said: “A bullet can end a man’s life, but 
not his philosophy.” To this I add, a bullet 
can prevent a man from doing more. It 
cannot destroy what he has done. 

The legacy that John Kennedy has given 
us is ours to keep. Surely it will not—we 
must not let it—follow him to the grave. 
While he lived, John F. Kennedy was filled 
with a deep faith—e faith in the full poten- 
tial of American democracy; a faith in man's 
ability to bring about a world in which there 
is peace and liberty; a faith in the ultimate 
triumph of truth and justice over the forces 
of evil; a faith in man’s reasoning capacity, 
to help him solve the problems facing our 
world. 

In his death, that faith to which he was 
so deeply committed, falls to us—to you, to 
me, to uphold. Not by more violence, but 
through the process of law and order; not 
by disillusionment and despair, but by yet 
greater commitment and dedication to free- 
dom and to the pursult of peace; not by eyes 


the task he left us. 
And so, we conclude with those same words 
he spoke so movingly less than 3 years ago: 
Finally—whether you are citizens of Amer- 
ica or citizens of the world, ask of us here 


History To Judge Life of Eaton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OY ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Dealer on January 5, 1964. 
History To JUDGE LIFE or EATON 
(By Thomas Vail) 

For many years while Cyrus Eaton has 
been building up his bank account he has 
also been creating in this area what we 
might call a negative public image. 

Being a tycoon in the grand manner, he 

gone ahead b his financial em- 
apparently not caring much of a damn 
what the general public thought about him. 


H 
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In this he is not unlike a great number 
of American industrialists who made great 
contributions and great profits during pre- 
vious generations when America was run by 
these empire builders. 

Then, having made vast wealth, Eaton 
burned his rather profound intellectual gifts 
toward making friends with the Russians. 

Being a tycoon is unpopular enough, but 
making friends with the Russians these past 
10 years is something of which the public 
has taken a dim view. 

All this performance has given Eaton a 
very bad press. 

ue aa been pretty much vilified by usually 
responsible critics who have implied that he 
is a rich eccentric rather flamboyantly off 
base. 

But has he really been off base? 

In the last year the relations between Rus- 
sia and the United States have changed 
rather remarkably. 

We have a nuclear test ban treaty. 

We are opening up trade with Russia. 

Cultural exchange programs between the 
two super powers are increasing, not de- 
creasing. 

All along the line, in spite of occasional 
setbacks, we are moving toward more agree- 
able relations with the Soviet Union. 

This is the approach on a political level 
which Mr. Eaton has been pursuing on a 
more intellectual level. 

While he certainly will never be kissed on 
both cheeks by the old guard, established 
business community of Cleveland, it could 
be that the white-haired charmer of Arcadia 
Farms, as he passes his 80th birthday, may 
yet be vindicated by future events. 


Time for Truth in Saigon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in last 
Tuesday’s Washington Daily News a 
most revealing article appeared which 
gives reason for great concern about 
whether or not the American people 
have been given the truth on Vietnam. 
The article follows: 

TIME FOR TRUTH IN Sarcon—Ovrt or THE 

FRYING Pan Into THE FME 

Heavy Communist units now stand only 25 
miles (and less) from Saigon. Not fully re- 
vealed, defeats in South Vietnam engulf our 
whole Southeast Asia position since the as- 
sassination of the brothers Ngo Dinh. But 
who would know it? 


The result was disastrous. 
DEBACLE 

Cambodia, larger than Kansas, flanks this 
country for nearly 300 miles. Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk's bitter turnback of our for- 
eign aid, his accusation that our Central 
Intelligence Agency was plotting 
him, his expulsion of U.S. military advisers 
and all American newsmen were so loud we 
couldn't be deaf to this debacle to adjoin- 
ing South Vietnam where we have 14,000 
Americans, the cream of the U.S. Army. 
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But Thalland borders Cambodia and the 


mongers passed over it entirely. 
NEVER TRUE 


All sorts of voices claimed success in South 
Vietnam depended on eliminating the Ngo 
Dinh Diem regime. This never was true; a 
great oversimplification that buried much 
behind it. The faults in that anti-Commu- 
nist government were entirely real, but they 
were not new. Yet the elimination demand 
was even expressed officially in total violation 
of fundamental diplomatic requirements 
pertaining to an ally. 

The result? We've merely jumped out of 
the frying pan into the fire; except that 
millions abroad now consider it our fire, 
and with much justification. The die was 
cast in Laos, and that’s the decisive action 
that was buried. 

Throughout the past 2 years, we have been 
headed in South Vietnam toward a coexist- 
ence peace with northern Red enemy Ho 
Chi Minh, as in Laos and in the manner that 
cost the free world China just as it has cost 
the free world Laos. 
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No military man allve knows how we 
can contain the Communists in South Viet- 
nam so long as we have given them a sanc- 
tuary in Laos. 

Ho Chi Minh, himself trained in Moscow 
and dispatched throughout southeast Asia 
as a Communist terrorist, drills and equips 
Vietcong attackers on his neutral side of 
the border, using Korea veteran Red Chinese 
officers. He also utilizes thousands of 
guerilla instructors clear down to the Bing 
Duong Province, the fertile Mekong River 
Delta, and even within Saigon itself. When- 
ever his troops are tired or unduly pressed 
they need only melt back into Laos, then 
strike again. 

The American people will never fiinch 
from the truth and are entitled to get it. 
President Johnson can do a profound sery- 
ice by reversing the manipulated propa- 
ganda that communism is in retreat as a 
be pane to American policy. In retreat 
where? 


Wisconsin’s Gronouski Puts His Stamp 
on the Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. ZABLOCKT. Mr. Speaker, Post- 
master General John A. Gronouski, a 
native son of Wisconsin, is rapidly gain- 
ing a national reputation for the fine 
job he has been doing as head of the 
Nation’s biggest business, the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. Gronouski has gained widespread, 
deserved attention ix 4 — easy and 
homespun manners, reshing can- 
didness and his keen mind. His style, 
while something new on the Washington 
scene. is well known in Wisconsin where 
he ably filled the post of tax commis- 
sioner. 

As we well know, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has his work cut out for him. Co- 
operating with President Johnson’s cam- 
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paign to get a dollar’s worth for a dollar 
spent in Government, he has pledged 
himself to efficiency and economy in op- 
erating the postal service. 

Some of the decisions he will have to 
make in the interests of frugality may 
be politically difficult. But if we in Con- 
gress are truly dedicated to the principles 
of efficiency and economy we will support 
him in these efforts—even when our own 
districts are affected. 

In last Sunday’s Milwaukee Journal 
veteran Washington correspondent Law- 
rence “Con” Eklund described some of 
the problems facing Postmaster General 
Gronouski in administering his Depart- 
ment. I commend this excellent article 
to the attention of my colleagues: 
POSTAL CHIEF ATTACKS Bic PRrOBLEMS—POST- 

MASTER GENERAL GRONOUSKI TriŒS To Cur 

DEFICIT, IMPROVE EFFICIENCY WHILE AVOID- 

ING POLITICAL PITFALLS 

(By Laurence C. Eklund) 

Wasuinctron, D.C—Nudged by the new 
boss man in the White House, Postmaster 
General John A. Gronouski is in the process 
of lopping 5,000 employees from the postal 
service and reducing the postal deficit by $100 
million for the new fiscal year. 

The former Wisconsin tax commissioner, 
who with 595,000 persons on his payroll is the 
Nation's biggest civilian employer, has under- 
taken a formidable task, but the backing of 
President Johnson should help. 

For instance, one of the economies outlined 
by Gronouski recently at the President's 
Texas ranch calls for the eventual saving of 
$3,700,000 annually through reduction of the 
number of data processing offices over the 
Nation from 14 to 6. 

Co: m from the affected districts 
naturally don't like this, but when Gronou- 
ski made it clear to Mr. Johnson that this was 
a sound business move he was given assur- 
ance he could proceed, despite the anguished 
howls that might arise. 

“BEST JOB I'VE HAD” 

Running this big Government-owned pub- 
lic utility is a demanding and thartkless 
chore, but the pipe-smoking, genial Gro- 
nouski, in an interview in his walnut pan- 
eled office, described it as the best job he has 
ever had. He disagreed with a friend back 
in Madison who insisted he was his 
talents on an assignment not primarily 
related to taxation. 

It is of course not that Gro- 
nouski should enjoy sitting in the biggest 
office in W. in a job that carries 
with it a long black, chauffeured limosine 
equipped with a telephone, a private elevator 
to whisk him to his third floor domain, a 
private kitchen and other perquisites. 

But what he most enjoys, he confided, is 
tackling the problem of managing this busi- 
ness which has 45,000 main post offices and 
branches in every community in the country. 

Although he came here as the appointee 
of the late President Kennedy, of whom he 
was an early supporter, he appears to be 
hitting it off well with the new President. 
He has been in contact with Mr. Johnson 
repeatedly at Cabinet meetings, in private 
conferences, and over the telephone, mostly 
on matters relating to the new budget. 

Another plus factor, so far as Gronouski 
is concerned, is that being Postmaster Gen- 
eral gives him an opportunity to indulge in 
his favorite hobby—politics. He played an 
important role last week in dramatic last 
minute maneu behind the scenes re- 
sulting in the recess appointment of David 
Rabinovitz as Federal judge in the western 
district of Wisconsin. 

Whether Rabinovitz, Democratic national 
committeeman for Wisconsin, would get the 
appointment was a nip and tuck affair right 
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up until an hour before Congress convened 
and ended its recess. 7 

But despite his delight in politics, Gronou- 
ski has to spend most of his time—and he 
works long hours—on the infinite details of 
running a department that has.a budget of 
almost $5 billion a year. 

Gronousk! was asked if the program of 
Mechanizing the handling of mail would suf- 
fer as the result of his asking only $10 million 
instead of the $43 million appropriated for 
this fiscal year for extending and moderniz- 
ing postal facilities. 

The Postmaster General replied that new 
buildings, like the one planned for Milwau- 
kee, will not be affected, that it is in those 
structures that the mechanization is sched- 
uled. 

Projects that will suffer as the result of 
the budget cutting, he conceded, are pro- 
posals for air conditioning old buildings and 
adding dock space and footage. 

Some postal union leaders, notably E. C. 
Hallbeck, president of the AFL-CIO's postal 
Clerks, are protesting that no important re- 
ductions in the jobs of career postal clerks 
can be justified. 

Gronouski insisted no career employee will 
lose his job through the gradual elimination 
of 5,000 vacant jobs within the next 6 
months. This will be accomplished, he said, 
by leaving vacated jobs unfilled. He noted 
there is an annual turnover, through retire- 
ments, deaths, and resignations, of 50,000 
jobs a year. 

Actually, said Gronouskl. it will be neces- 
sary to continue to conduct civil service ex- 
aminations and to hire new workers because 
of this turnover in order to keep the level of 
employment at the reduced figure of 590,000. 

As for the curtailment of services, it is con- 
ceded the Post Office Department faces dif- 


With 72,200 million pieces of mail 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1. 
Gronouski revealed he had created a task 


Bishop, Deputy Postmaster General. 

Better use of manpower, Gronouski ad- 
mitted, will have to come through good man- 
agement techniques. Some of. these are far 
short of mechanization. 

He told of the redesigning of the box used 
to sort mail by hand so 
don't have to reach so far 
the cubbyholes of areas where 
greatest concentration of mall. 
Particular cubbyholes in the center of thi 
sorting box, within easy reach, saves man- 
power, he said. This sort of improvement 
Can be made readily and cheaply, while the 


service. 

Gronouski said use of the ZIP code, fore- 
runner of mechanized mail sorting, will speed 
Service and save labor by making it unneces- 
sary to route mail through post offices in 
Many instances. 

POLITICAL BOOBYTRAPS 

The Post Office Department employs 90,000 
Negroes, the largest number in any depart- 
ment of the Government. Gronouski gave 
assurance that under his administration they 
will not be discriminated against because of 
their race. 

The delicate issue of racial or national dis- 
crimination is only one of many political 
boobytraps in Gronouski’s Cabinet job. 
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all are potential political explosives. 


Panama’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Gary 
(Ind.) Post-Tribune calls attention to 
the economic situation in Panama as the 
foundation of our troubles in that pov- 
erty-stricken area: 

PanaMa Is A PROBLEM 


The troublous situation in Panama un- 
doubtedly has been worsened, as charged by 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, by agents of 
Fidel Castro. The Secretary was careful, 
however, not to put original responsibility 
for the rioting on the Communists and it 
would be a serious mistake for any Americans 
to do so. Far more is involved than sub- 
versive activities encouraged from Cuba, 

Before Castro, there were difficulties in 
Panama. These involved relations of the 
United States with that Republic, and also 
conditions within Panama itself. Castro can 
only take advantage of them. 

Americans should endeavor to see the sit- 
uation there as it appears to many outsiders. 
Officially, our Government has opposed a 
continuation of colonialism in the world— 


Americans in the Panama Canal Zone. 
has been made up of the military personnel 
stationed there for the defense of the canal. 
They have not created a problem. The other 
is the group of civilians who operate the 
canal, and their families. 

This latter group has had a special sort of 
life, insulated from the Panama that the 
Canal Zone divides, paid on a much 
scale than Panamanians employed in the 
zone yet enabled to buy much cheaper at 
commissaries barred to Panama natives. It 
is quite in accord with the facts to say that 
they have “thrown their weight around” for 
a good many years. 

Panama itself has been an example of 
what's generally wrong in Latin America. 


squalor. 

In Panama City at night, a visitor could 
stumble over homeless natives sleeping on 
sidewalks only a few paces away from brightly 
lighted shops displaying expensive goods im- 
ported from all parts of the earth. The 
possibilities for mischiefmaking by Com- 
munists have been excellent. 

Little issues have been built into serious 


r in the Peng crisis leaders 
‘ashington Panama appear 
acting with restraint. The emphasis 
restoring order, and then maintaining 
it while the two Governments talk through 
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account a world far different than it was 
in 1903 when we took over the Canal Zone. 


Provide Medical Care for Senior Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, hospi- 
tal care for our senior citizens is one of 
the most vital problems of our Nation to- 
day. It is my earnest hope that this ses- 
sion of Congress will recognize the health 
needs of our senior citizens, and pass nec- 
essary legislation to assist them. Fol- 
lowing are my remarks before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means which has 
this legislation under consideration: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, I am grateful that 
your committee is considering the King-An- 
derson bill, to provide under the social se- 
curity program for payment for hospital 
and related services to aged beneficiaries. 
Ever since coming to Congress, I have intro- 
duced legislation to provide medical aid for 
senior citizens under the social security pro- 
gram. Early in this session of Congress, I 
introduced a bill identical with the King- 
Anderson bill, to show my strong support. 

You have before you the report of the 
Subcommittee on Health of the Elderly, of 
the Senate Special Committee on Aging. 
This shows that after 3 years of 
the Kerr-Mills medical assistance for the 
aged program has proved to be at best an 
ineffective and piecemeal to the 
health problems of the Nation’s 18 million 
older citizens, It is still not a national pro- 
gram. Stringent eligibility tests, recovery 
provisions, and responsible relative provi- 
sions have severely limited participation in 
the 28 States where it is in operation. Such 


families, 

The help provided by the King-Anderson 
bill constitutes the only intelligent, realistic, 
and responsible method of meeting the des- 
perate medical need faced by our senior citi- 
zens. Reports show that our aged are un- 


percentage carry some hospital insurance, it 


usually falls far short of meeting the hig 
costs of lengthy illnesses. The aged are 
forced to apply to public or private welfare 
agencies for payment of medical bills or to 
seek free care from hospitals and physicians. 
Rather than submit to either of these al- 
ternatives, many neglect their health and 
do not seek the care they desperately need. 
Our Nation is the richest on earth; how can 
we continue to force such indignities upon 
our senior citizens; how can we ignore the 
sufferings of those denied medical help? 
Our fellow citizens do not wish to sit 
back and wait for sickness to strike and 
then have to ask for help through public 
programs. They dread the 
thought of having to ask for charity, They 
are anxious to participate in a program 
which will assure them of their independence 
in dealing with the high costs of medical 
care. They prefer to earn the benefits which 
will safeguard them in their old age and 
keep them off the public assistance rolls. We 
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pride ourselves in this Nation on respect for 
the of human beings; to tell our 
older citizens that we will take care of them, 
somehow, under welfare programs or the 
Kerr-Mills p; which is meant to help 
only the “medically indigent” aged, is an 
insult to them and is inconsistent with our 
dedication to the improvement in the gen- 
eral welfare of all our citizens. 

You have statistics before you which show 
that there are 18 million Americans aged 65 
and up—8.7 percent of the population. 
These persons require three times as much 
hospital care as those who are younger, and 
health costs average twice that of younger 
persons. Yet their income is only about 
one-third of that of younger persons. Senior 
citizens today can barely afford the neces- 
sities of life; adequate medical care costs 
are prohibitive. Studies show clearly that 
most retired persons cannot pay hospital 
expenses from income, nor can they afford to 
buy adequate insurance. Those plans which 
are reasonable enough for any substantial 
number of the aged to afford, can provide 
only severely limited benefits. It is reported 
that nearly a million of our elderly people 
have had their life’s savings wiped out by 


The 
program's bitterest foe, continues to lobby 
vigorously against this legislation. I recog- 
nize that the battle we face to secure passage 
of this bill is a tough one, but I insist that 
it must be won. 

Hospitalization is the costliest part of old- 
age medical care; therefore, a program that 
will bring medical care within reach of the 
aged, by covering most inhospital and related 
costs, is urgently needed. Under social secu- 
rity, people will be enabled to pay for their 

during the time they can best 
afford to contribute, while they are working. 
Necessity of a means test is avoided; benefits 
are available as a matter of right. Elderly 
persons would be assured of proper care, and 
a great burden would be lifted from their 
children. 

There is overwhelming evidence before 
your committee to show that adequate 
health insurance protection could be pro- 
vided for the aged more economically 

social security than under any other 
plan or program. 

I have received many hundreds of pathetic 
letters from my constituents in which they 
describe their great need for medical atten- 
tion and their inability to secure it under ex- 
isting conditions, or their reluctance to ask 
for help because of an means 
test and 
on their 
day when they will have to meet the prob- 
lem. How sad it is that our senior citizens 
must spend their last years in this troubled 
and unhappy frame of mind, when they are 
entitled to retirement years filled with peace 
of mind. 

How tragic it is that with the extensive 
Proof which has been made available to your 


of the bill by your committee and passage 
by the Congress. I have been pleading 
years to have the opportunity to vote on the 
measure, as have all other Members of Con- 
gress who have the interests of our senior 
citizens at heart. 

I can no longer treat this major problem 
ot our senior citizens with equanimity; 1 
cannot dismiss their sufferings and hard- 
ships from my mind and make no effort to 
help them; I cannot, in answer to their pleas 
for desperately needed help, vaguely wave 
them in the direction of public welfare or 
financial ruin and further deprivations. 
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must take favorable action on 

this grave problem now. Our senior citizens 

deserve this consideration. Millions of let- 

thousands of editorials, speeches, re- 

all point up the need for the King- 

Anderson bill, and our responsible citizens 

are demanding that Congress meet its re- 

sponsibility without further delay and pass 
the bill. 

I urge your committee to heed these re- 
quests and report the bill favorably, so that 
Congress may have the opportunity to take 
action in the near future. There has already 
been unconscionable delay in connection 
with this legislation and the promises made 
to senior citizens that they would be given 
this relief must now be fulfilled. 


Looking for Scapegoats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF. 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, soon 
the House will consider H.R. 8000, the 
interest equalization tax bill. Before 
considering this bill, it is well to look at 
the facts behind the apparent reason 
why the Johnson administration (and 
prior to this, the Kennedy administra- 
tion) thinks it is absolutely necessary. 

In the January 13 issue of Newsweek, 
Henry Hazlitt goes into the whole sub- 
ject in depth: 

LOOKING FOR SCAPEGOATS 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

For 30 years, with minor intermissions, our 
Government has been following a policy of 
monetary inflation. The cost of living has 
more than doubled. Since the end of 1939, 
the money supply (demand deposits and cur- 
rency outside banks) has been more than 
quadrupled—from $36 billion to $152 billion. 

Since the end of 1957, the Government has 
been worrying about a “deficit” in the bal- 
ance of payments. Measured from that date, 
this deficit has reached a total of nearly $19 
billion—an annual rate of more than $3 bil- 
lion. 

During this period Government policy has 
increased the active money supply from $136 
billion to $152 billion, or nearly 12 percent. 
It has increased total money supply (includ- 
ing time deposits) from $193 billion to $261 
billion, or 35 percent. During this period, 
also, it has granted more than $24 billion, or 
$4 billion a year, in foreign aid. It has 
failed to cover this amount in its annual 
budgets, which have run a cumulative deficit 
in the period of more than 630 billion, or 
some $5 billion a year. And during this 
period, finally, our monetary authorities have 
by deliberate policy been holding down both 
short-term and long-term interest rates to 
encourage employment and economic 
growth. 


BLAMING CITIZENS 


In brief, the deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments about which the Government pro- 
fesses to be so worried has been brought 
about by its own policies, It has been an- 
nually giving more Money and goods away 
to foreign countries than the amount of this 
deficit. By inflating, it has raised prices and 
costs in this country and made us less com- 
petitive in foreign trade. By holding down 
interest rates, it has made it less attractive 
for foreigners to lend or invest their money 
here at the same time as it has encouraged 
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Americans to invest their dollars abroad to 
get a comparatively better return. 

But the Government refuses to acknowl- 
edge that this has been the result of its own 
policies. So it is looking for scapegoats. It 
puts the blame on its own citizens. It 
blames American investors. It is demanding 
an almost prohibitive penalty tax on the 
purchase of foreign securities. Nothing 
could be more absurd, because American in- 
vestors, unlike the Government, are not giv- 
ing their money away to foreigners. They 
are buying assets for it. They are earning 
a return on it. In fact, in the 5 years 1958 
to 1962 the aggregate net outflow of $16.6 
billion for new foreign investment was offset 
by $15.4 billion of income from previous in- 
vestment. And in 1962 alone such income 
amounted to $3.8 billion compared with a net 
outflow for new investment of $3.3 billion. 


MERCANTILISM 


If an American investor who buys foreign 
assets is “hurting our balance of payments,” 
isn’t an American tourist who buys con- 
sumer goods abroad hurting it still more? 
“Indeed he is,” replies the Government, 
“and that is why we have reduced the duty- 
free tourist allowance to 6100.“ But why 
doesn’t it also put a maximum limit on what 
each tourist can spend in travel, or even 
prohibit our citizens from traveling abroad 
at all? It is the logical next step. But what 
logic would there be in stopping even there? 
What about American purchases of Ger- 
man cars, of Japanese cameras, of Irish 
linen, of English tableware, of Scotch whis- 
ky, of French perfumes, of Brazilian coffee, 
of foreign anything? Why not put a pro- 
hibitive tariff on all of these things, and 
solve our “balance-of-payments problem” 
once for all? 

But, someone may say: “This is mercan- 
tilism. This is madness. It would be, more- 
over, completely futile, because our exports 
depend upon our imports. It is only through 
selling to us that foreigners can get the dol- 
lars to buy from us. If we cut down our 
imports we must in the long run cut down 
our exports by the same amount.” Pre- 
cisely so. And in the same way we must 
cut down our exports by as much as we cut 
down our foreign investments. 

The Government's proposed remedy is not 
only immediately harmful but in the long 
run futile. But it will not adopt the only 
solution, which is to halt its own inflation. 


An Attack on the Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States must not yield an inch to the wild 
demands of rioters, agitators, and Com- 
munist subversives. In 1960, we con- 
tributed to this armed attack on the 
Canal Zone by yielding to mob violence 
and unreasonable demands that the 
Panamanian flag fly over our sovereign 
territory. Should the United States 
again yield, more and more demands 
will be made by the Communists and 
agitators until they control the canal. 

This would set the stage for a demand 
that we yield Guantanamo, and possibly 
Alaska which Communist Russia still 
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Appeasement of violence and aggres- 
sion will lead to more aggression and 
violence, and set the stage for national 
disaster. 

The following editorial from the 
Charleston, S. C., News & Courier is right 
to the point, and I commend this splen- 
did editorial to the Congress and to the 
country: ` 

Arrack IN CANAL ZONE 


Storming of the Panama Canal Zone by 
Panamanian rioters, followed by widespread 
attacks on U.S. citizens and property, fully 
warrants armed defense by U.S. troops. 

A declaration by the President of Panama 
that he wants American soldiers to retire 
from the Canal Zone suggests that the in- 
cidents have a bold political purpose. Pan- 
amanians must be reminded that when they 
invade the Canal Zone, they invade the ter- 
ritory of the United States. An attack on 
the canal is as serious as an attack on Puerto 
Rico or Pearl Harbor. 

Panama’s declaration that it will take 
a protest to the Organization of American 
States and the United Nations is without 
logical foundation. Under the treaty of 1903, 
the United States has exclusive rights in 
perpetuity to the use, occupation and con- 
trol of the Panama Canal Zone. 

What brought on the outbreak, which has 
cost Panamanian and American lives, is the 
State Department’s policy of appeasement 
toward extremist elements. Americans 
should be shocked at disclosure that under 
new regulations, the stars and stripes are 
not to be flown in the Canal Zone except 
alongside the Panamanian flag. It was left 
to American students to hoist their Na- 
tion’s flag in front of their school buildings. 


While the United States wants to be 
friendly with Panama, good will cannot be 
purchased by surrendering sovereign rights 
and strategic interests. The Panama Canal 
is the single most important strategic and 
economic artery in this hemisphere. For 
years world communism has sought to oust 
the United States from the Canal Zone. The 
United States cannot allow a takeover in 
the form of a Panamanian trojan horse. 


Charles and Stella Guttman Building, 
Henry Street Settlement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Charles H. Silver, who is the 
executive assistant to the mayor of the 
city of New York for education and in- 
dustrial development, at a dedication of 
the Charles and Stella Guttman Build- 
ing of the Henry Street Settlement held 
on January 9, 1964, spoke nostaligically 
of the scenes of the lower East Side and 
of the period of his boyhood. Inasmuch 
as Mr. Silver’s talk presents a panoramic 
view of the lower East Side of almost half 
a century ago, I think it worthy of being 
brought to the attention of this body: 

To me, this is more than a dedication—it 
is a homecoming. 

To Charles Guttman and his beloved wife, 
Stella, this is the fulfillment of a lifetime 
dream, Here, in the heart of the lower East 
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Side, we have returned to the scenes of our 
childhood. We know the Henry Street Set- 
tlement. The streets outside are those in 
which we played, hemmed in by the tene- 
ments, cramped, crowded, and dark, where 
our people lived like so many other families 
of immigrants—and the children of immi- 
grants—who had come to seek a new life in 
a new world. 

Not everything they found here was part of 
the pattern of their dreams. There were 
many disappointments. Even the struggle 
for daily existence was as much of a grim 
business for many as it had been in the 
lands they had fied. They feared for the 
future of their children in the unhealthy at- 
mosphere to which they were exposed each 
day outside of their homes and classrooms. 

But the Henry Street Settlement became 
their haven of hope, courage, and culture. 
They knew that within its doors their chil- 
dren found a wonderful, magical world of 
instruction, encouragement, and oppor- 
tunity. 

I wish that our generation could have lived 
to see how faithfully the Henry Street Set- 
tlement continues to serve in such impres- 
sive structures as the Stella and Charles 
Guttman, Building—beautiful, functional, 
and fully equipped to meet the needs of a 
vastly expanding East Side. 

I have said a great deal about the Henry 
Street Settlement today and on previous oc- 
casions, and this is deservedly so. For no 
one could offer sufficient praise or admira- 
tion for the immense task that is being per- 
formed by this unique and remarkable in- 
stitution and Its inspired director, Helen Hall. 

The children of the East Side have grown 
up over the years—in their millions—to 
bring their golden gifts of wisdom, courage, 
yes, even greatness, to our democracy. They 
became great lawmakers, scientists, musi- 
cians, industralists, poets, dreamers, and 
doers. 

They grew up out of poverty, ignorance 
and, sometimes, disease, to build a better 
world because the t dream of a greater 
tomorrow had been planted in their hearts 
by such dedicated people as the Helen Halls, 
the Winslow Caritons and the Charles and 
Stella Guttmans of their day. 

And now I would like to say a few words 
about a man who has asked me to say noth- 
ing in his behalf—and, actually, nothing 
need be said, because those who know 
Charles Guttman and his cherished wife, 
Stella, are aware that he is one of those rare, 
compassionate souls who really care. 

They are not easy to find in this callous 
world. 

But how often do you find a Charlie Gutt- 
man? 

Here is a man born and bred only a few 
feet from this splendid building that now 
bears his name. His whole formal education 
was at Public School 20, which cradled many 
boys who grew to an illustrious manhood. 

Charlie graduated at age of 13, and then 
he had to go out on his own to find a place 
in the world. 

He says of the half million dollars he and 
his wife gave to the Henry Street Settle- 
ment: 

“Tt doesn't begin to even the score. But, 
at least, it gives you an idea of my gratitude 
to a place that opened a poor boy’s eyes to 
the rich possibilities of life and the pride of 
being an American.” 

Charlie, I hope that these modest cere- 
monies tonight give you some idea of 
America’s pride in Charlie Guttman. 

You rose from the handicaps and obscu- 
rity of the tenements to the topmost ranks 
of finance and industry—trusted and loved 
by your fellow men—internationally re- 
spected for your wisdom, fairness and in- 
tegrity 


Few people have shown greater devotion 
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and loyalty to the institutions which helped 
them Gratitude and gener- 

yours precious virtues—for 
which you have sought neither praise nor re- 


But we cannot thank you enough for the 
concern you have always shown for the wel- 
fare of our community. We honor you for 
the warmhearted compassion which has 
caused you to share the rewards of your great 
achievements with those that now need the 
same help that a young boy looked for—and 
found—within the walls of the Henry Street 
Settlement. 

Such is the quality of Charles Guttman's 
philanthropy that he seeks neither thanks 
nor acclaim and even at this moment would 
probably prefer that his gift go unmen- 
tioned and unmarked. 

I am humbly grateful that you have ac- 
corded me this opportunity of expressing 
the thoughts in my heart for my cherished 
friend, Charles Guttman, distinguished in- 
dustrialist, devoted humanitarian. 

Faithful to his Jewish heritage, proud of 
his American citizenship, Charles Guttman 
is all things to all men of every race and 
creed in the quality of his charity. 

You, Charlie, are not merely a great man 
in the measure of your giving. You are a 
good man—and this is far more rare than 
greatness—blessed with understanding and 
consideration for the welfare of those less 
fortunate, 

In furthering your personal goals of grant- 
ing to others the means to create a better 
world for themselves, you have made much 


good living, but it is vastly more difficult to 
make a good life. 

This has been your crowning achievement 
in the course of your daily labors, your com- 


building 

Charles Guttman has performed so many 
acts of kindness and generosity—he has been 
so indelibly unselfish in his concern for the 
ill, the needy and the underprivileged, he 
has done so much to widen the opportunities 
for youth—and bring hope to the aging— 
that if anyone were to tell me that ours is a 
city without heart, I could refute that claim 
with the inspiring example of Charles 
Guttman, 

I might add that Charlie Guttman has 
expressed a desire to make it possible for us 
to install a cobalt machine at Beth Israel 
Hospital through a gift of $100,000 toward 
the unceasing battle against cancer. 

The use of cobalt therapy is one of our 
strongest weapons against this ruthless killer. 
Now we will no longer have to send our peo- 
ple to other hospitals for this vital treatment. 

And because Beth Israel also is responsi- 
ble for the care of the Ul and needy in the 
out-patient department of Gouverneur 
Hospital, the great hearts of Charles and 
Stella Guttman have again reached out a 
blessed hand of hope and mercy to the men, 
women and children of the lower East Side, 

On behalf of our mayor and the citizens 
of New York, I thank you, Stella and Charles, 
for helping the Henry Street Settlement to 
reclaim and revitalize our community. The 
work it is doing was never more needed than 
now. 

May your efforts grow—in strength and 
achievement, helping thousands, known 
and unknown, throughout generations yet 
unborn, to build a better America. 

Here will stand, for years beyond years, 
an eternal monument to your success in 
making a better life—not only for yourself 
and your loved ones—but for all who shall 
come through these doors on the way to a 
greater tomorrow. 
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John Yoshino’s Return From Rejection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the great dramas of 
World War I and the years following 
the war involved more than 110,000 Jap- 
anese-Americans living along the west 
coast of the United States. 

Due to the rapid developments follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor, many of these people 
experienced long months in retention 
camps as well as rejection by their fel- 
low citizens. Thousands of young Nisei 
displayed great heroism and bravery on 
the part of our country in military serv- 
ice with the 100th battalion of the 442d 
combat team in Italy. Others served our 
country in separate units throughout the 
world. 


One of these great Japanese-Ameri- 
cans is Mr. John Yoshino who is a resi- 
dent of my congressional district. He 
continues to serve his Nation in a very 
special way and is doing everything he 
can to assist minority groups of all kinds 
through his efforts with the President’s 
Committee on Equal Opportunity. 

I am pleased to insert in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp an article which appeared 
in the December 1963 issue of Country 
Beautiful magazine setting forth some 
of the things that make Mr. Yoshino “a 
man of value“ for his Nation: 

Jonm Yosutno’s RETURN From REJECTION 


(By Jerry Cahill) 

There are many reasons why John Y. 
Yoshino believes it is insensible to deny a 
man the right to a decent livelihood because 
of the oolor of his skin. Hardheaded 
economic reasons, and lofty philosophic ones 
dealing with the essential dignity of man. 
Mr, Yoshino has used them all because, as 
Deputy Director of Field Services for the 
President's Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, that is his job. 


experiences. 
a Japanese American born 53 
years ago in California; a member of a 
minority group that was once the target of 
more than 500 restrictive Federal, State, and 
local laws, and was imprisoned because of its 
origins. In his quiet way, he 
summed it up in one sentence in a recent 
interview: “I come from a background in 
which I experienced discrimination in many 
ways.” 

Today, Mr. Yoshino is an accepted, indeed 
ee eee eS American society. As he 
goes & chipp: away at the 
barriers that deny a Pro eye eats Seg for 
other minorities, he cannot forget the ex- 
periences of his past. And none of the 
memories is more alive than the Govern- 
ment-enforced evacuation of 110,000 Japa- 
nese Americans from the west coast in the 
early days of World War II. 

It was in his words, “the most severe form 
of rejection” that he had ever experienced, 
"a severe psychological blow.“ 

Mr, Yoshino was 81 years old when the 
War broke out, the eldest of a family of 
four boys and six girls, and the operator of 
the family drycleaning establishment in 
Alameda, Calif. There had been rumors of 
an enforced evacuation, but most in the. 
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eda. 
“We realized then, that what couldn't hap- 
pen had happened,” Mr. Yoshino recalls. 

Permitted to take only what they could 
carry, in many instances abandoning to the 
white majority their businesses, farms, homes 
and cars, the Japanese Americans were 
herded onto buses and taken over the moun- 
tains and into the desert. 

Mr. Yoshino and his family were sent to 
Tanforan Assembly Center, then to a War 
Relocation Authority’s camp in Utah, 160 
miles south of Salt Lake City, in the middle 
of nowhere.” 

“It was called, tronically enough from our 
point of view, Camp Topaz, Jewel of the 
Desert,” Mr. Yoshino recalls. “For all intents 
and purposes, it was a concentration camp, 
fenced in by barbed wire, complete with 
guard towers and machineguns.” 

How the Nisel emerged from the relocation 
experience into the mainstream of American 
life is by now a well-known story. More 
than 33,000 of them served in the Armed 
Forces after the War Department, bowing to 
repeated petitions from the Japanese Ameri- 
cans for a chance to prove their loyalty, 
finally agreed to accept enlistments in 1943. 

They proved their loyalty with a vengeance, 
but the cost was fearsome. The famous all- 
Nisei 442d Regimental Combat Team suffered 
a 300-percent casualty rate in combat in Italy 
and France, In 11 months of combat the 
unit won almost 3,600 Purple Hearts, 343 
Silver Stars, 48 Distinguished Service Crosses 
and 1 Medal of Honor. In terms of size and 
length of service it was the most decorated 

. Other 


guage 
the land of their ancestors. 

Why did the Japanese American serve with 
such unswerving devotion? Mr. Yoshino, 
who served in the Pacific with a military in- 
telligence group, says the young men behind 
the barbed wire of the relocation camps who 
volunteered by the hundreds wanted to affirm 
their faith in the United States, and win 
decent treatment for their families. 

We believed, even in the depths of mental 
and emotional depression during our intern- 
ment, in the ultimate goodness of the coun- 
try.” he says. “We believed that the right 
would prevail after the emotions, the hys- 
teria, subsided.” 

Mr, Yoshino’s experiences in Camp Topaz— 
he was a Llaison officer working with the 
camp administration and the evacuees—first 
awakened in him the desire for a career of 
helping people. 

After the war, he enrolled at Roosevelt 
University in Chicago, graduating in 1948 
with a degree in labor relations. There fol- 
lowed 3% years as a social worker on Chi- 
cago’s teeming West Side, where, laboring 
among Negroes, Jews, Italians, and Germans 
he saw once again “how difficult and terrible 
it is to be a member of a minority group.” 

A year in the personnel department of a 
steel tube manufacturing plant and a mas- 
ters degree from Loyola University of Chi- 
cago came next, and then the American 
Friends Service Committee asked Mr. Yoshino 
to head up its job opportunities program in 
the Chicago area. His instructions were 
simple: to carry the concern of the Quakers 
into the business community, to ask employ- 
ers as individuals to do what they could to 
end discriminatory hiring practices. 

The Friends program was a small one in- 
volving just 300 employers; but Mr. Yo- 
shino’s work was not unnoticed. In 1956, he 
was called to Washington to serve on the 
President's Committee on Government Con- 
tracts. On March 6, 1961, under Executive 
order of President Kennedy, the Committee 
became & part of the President’s Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity. 
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As Deputy Director of the Committee's 
field services, Mr. Yoshino is directly respon- 
sible for encouraging Federal agencies to 
adopt positive programs to Insure equal op- 
portunity for the Nation's 2,500,000 Govern- 
ment workers. He and his coworkers review 
reports on complaints of discrimination with 
almost a compulsive urgency, often working 
late at night and on weekends. 

Justice delayed is justice denied; the 
Government has “a solemn obligation,” in 
Mr. Loshino's view, to dispense justice with- 
out delay to its own people. 

Mr. Yoshino has carried this same message 
to communities and employers on speaking 
tours across the country. His persuasive 
talents are such that the White House in 
1961 asked him to join a special State De- 
partment task force attempting to bring 
about the voluntary desegregation of res- 
taurants on U.S. Route 40 near Washington, 
D.C., where exclusionary policies had caused 
acute embarrassment to Afro-Asian diplo- 
mats. The task force was largely successful. 

Ignorance and apathy have been Mr. 
Yoshino’s enemies in his personal campaign 
against discrimination. He says he has 
found a number of company presidents and 
board chairmen who are committed to the 
principle of equal opportunity, but ignorant 
of the practices followed by their own per- 
sonnel departments. 

Recognition in many forms has come to 
Mr. Yoshino because of his work. He Is a 
board member of the National Association 
of Intergroup Relations Officials and is 
chairman of the Eastern District Council 
of the Japanese American Citizens League. 
Last year he was one of five persons honored 
by the league as “Nisei of the Biennium.” 
A few months later Roosevelt University 
named him its 1962 alumnus of the year. 

One gets the feeling, in talking to the man, 
that public acclaim is a secondary consid- 
eration. A devout Methodist and family 
man, Mr. Yoshino knows from his own ex- 
perience and from observation what he terms 
“the crushing humilitation of being rejected 
because of an accidental characteristic.” 

In his work, he is trying to affirm the es- 
Sential dignity of man. “Everything,” Mr. 
Yoshino says, “stems from that.” 


Representation of Indigent Defendants 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7457) to provide 


legal assistance for indigent defendants in 
criminal cases in U.S. courts. 


Mr.GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the gentleman from Missouri, the author 
of the amendment, what the effect of 
this amendment would be on a partner- 
ship in which a Member of Congress is 
one of the partners, 

Mr. JONES of Missouri, I think it is 
very clear that all this amendment says 
is that no Member of Congress shall be 
appointed as counsel in any case covered 
by this act. I do not think it would apply 
to a partnership but to the individual 
himself, because I do not think the court 
would say that Smith, Jones, and Brown 
are appointed for this case. The court 
appoints Mr. Brown, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
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Owens, or somebody else to defend in the 
case, 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman from 
Missouri is quite wrong: Under Federal 
court decisions the disqualification of one 
member of a law firm is imputed to the 
other members of the law firm, to his 
partners. 

Mr. GOODELL. I do think in refer- 
ence to this amendment that you are 
probably disqualifying any law firm in 
which a Member of Congress is a part- 
ner. If that is the case, I think it should 
be made clear what is sought to be ac- 
complished. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am not a 
lawyer, but I would take exception, I 
would argue, and I think other lawyers 
in this body would argue that the in- 
dividual is the only one who is included 
in this amendment. Unless that in- 
dividual was appointed, it would not 
affect the situation. 

Mr. GOODELL. It is the gentle- 
man’s intention that if a Member of Con- 
gress is a partner in a law firm, the law 
partners of the Member of Congress 
and other attorneys working for that 
firm may be appointed but the Member 
of Congress himself may not be ap- 
Pointed? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That would 
be my intention. I am only attempting 
to hit at the Members of Congress. 


We Must Destroy Poverty in Our Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 16, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
President Johnson delivered in this 
Chamber his message on the state of the 
Union. Many of us were impressed with 
his emphasis on the need to eradicate 
the roots of poverty in this country. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article on the 
subject of poverty in Washington, D.C., 
that appeared in the January 12, 1964, 
Sunday edition of the Washington Post. 
Portions of the article are poignant to 
read. However, the article by Eve Ed- 
strom lucidly limns the plight of those 
enmeshed in the poverty on the doorstep 
of the Congress. It is worthwhile read- 
ing now and worth rereading during ap- 
propriation time. 

The article follows: 

“THEY'RE ALL SCUFFLIN'—LIKE ME” 
(By Eve Edstrom) 

The shame is that in the Capital City of 
the world's richest Nation, the mother meant 
it when she said her family was blessed: 

Blessed because they had food—one-dish 
meals of grits or beans or fried potatoes. 

Blessed because they had a place to stay— 
a tumbling-down hovel without heat but 
with rats. 

Blessed because they had clothes—rem- 
nants fashioned into skirts; shoes purchased 
for 15 cents at Goodwill Industries. 

“People ought to count their blessings,” 
she told a health and welfare council work- 
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er. I count mine every day. I look over 
what I haven't had and what I got now. 

“I always lived hard. Many s morning 
I went to school without a bite but I knew 
that my mother was doing the best she 
could. It was just like I had a whole 
meal * * * since I understood it. 

“I didn't get noway near as much as my 
children get. Sometimes we would come 
home and mama wouldn't have anything to 
give us for dinner but we would just go out 
and play and overlook it. I used to go to 
school in the winter practically half-bare- 
foot and my children don’t know nothing 
about that.” 

DESPERATION 

But there still are hundreds of children 
in the Nation’s Capital who go to school 
without a bite or don't go to school because 
they are without shoes. 

And there also are those who literally do 
not have a place to stay. 

Police and welfare workers tell you about 
them—the families who huddle in hallways 
until the building’s occupants chase them 
out, the families who furtively slip into con- 
demned houses until police rout them out. 

They show up at 24-hour restaurants, 
pleading to remain until morning. In des- 
peration, they go to the police women’s bu- 
reau to seek a bed. 

By the time they get there, the children 
are whimpering for food. Some of the 
youngsters are so sick that they can’t keep 
food down and must be taken to the hospital. 

This is the type of poverty that is eroding 
lives in every slum of every American city 
today. ‘ 

LIVING BY “PICKINGS” 

It is a poverty that has nothing to do with 
lacking some of the more civilized necessi- 
ties of our society—an alarm clock so a child 
can be on time for school, an icebox so that 
food won't spoll, a bathroom so children can 
be kept clean. 

It is a poverty that has everything to do 
with lacking the barest necessities for sur- 
vival. 

There are poor people in Washington who 
get water by carrying a bucketful from a gas 
station, who obtain light by running exten- 
sion cords across an alley to a neighbor's 
home, who live like rats in enclosures under 
porches. 

In the heart of the city, some of the poor 
to make a living by “picking”—picking 
p discarded papers and bottles to be sold 


a stray dime. 

“Gimme a penny” is the street call of the 
young. Youngsters have been known to 
chase strangers for blocks in quest of l- 
berry books.” 

If there is any solace to be found in the 
slums of Washington, it is summed up by 
the inhabitant who said: 

“Here, people are equals. They're all 
scufflin' just like me. Nobody thinks he's 
any better than anybody else.” 

MASS PHENOMENON 

The fact that poverty in this land 
of plenty is an established fact long known 
to economists and welfare workers. But 
only recently, through numerous published 
studies, has the plight of the impoverished 
attracted the attention it deserves. 

And for the first time since the 1930's, na- 
tional leadership has stepped in to spur the 
battle against poverty, In his state of the 
Union address last week, President John- 
son declared “unconditional war on poverty 
in America.” He called for better schools, 
Done, health, training, and job opportuni- 

es. 


But it still is difficult for most of afluent 


phenomenon 
of their fellow citizens. 
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to popular belief, most of the poor must 
fend for themselves; only about 1 in 6 
is a beneficiary of public relief. + 

One reason why the poor have been ignored 
is that they are so submerged—buried on 
poverty-pocked hilisides or in the bowels 
of big citles—that the affluent don't know 
they exist. 

How many Washington area residents, for 
example, know about the mother and three 
children who live in a basement room nesr 
the Simmons Elementary School, ist and 
Pierce Sts. NW.? 

The room has no heat and the only cook- 
ing apparatus is a hot plate. Eeach day, 
the mother leaves oatmeal on the hot plate 
when she goes to work at 7 a.m. 

One recent bitter day, the “man-of-the- 
house — n 7-year-old boy in the second 
grade at Simmons—attempted to heat the 
room. He removed the oatmeal and placed 
& large pan of water on the hot plate. 

The pan was too heavy and both the pan 


and the hot plate fell on the boy. His 


clothes ignited and he was a flaming torch 
by the time he reached the street. Neigh- 
bors beat out the flames and the boy was 
admitted to Children's Hospital for third- 
degree burns all over his body. 

SUNSHINE BRIDGE 

Poverty sears the city's aged citizens as 
well. 

Just two days before Christmas, The 
Washington Post received a letter from 
“just one of the old ladies who would like 
to live, but on what?” 

Her monthly income is $85 and her month- 
ly expenses, including medicines but not 
allowing for food, amount to $89.85. 

“I earned $2 sewing today and that with 
$2 in a Christmas card will pay $3.50 again 
Monday for my blood tests,“ she wrote. “I've 
never had to accept help and none of the 
neighbors know how I eat. 

“Sometimes I think it would be welcome 
for folks like me if there was a gas chamber 
to go into. It's too far to the sunshine 
bridge.” 

Probably the most graphic descriptions of 
what it means to be poor in Washington have 
been compiled by the Health and Welfare 
Council during the last 4 years. 

The study, supported by a grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health, was 
focused on child-rearing practices among 
low-income families in the Nation's Capital, 

But through interviews with the families— 
such as the one with the mother who was 
“blessed"—and through the written experi- 
ences of staff members who lived in Wash- 
ington’s blighted areas, the stark picture 
of living conditions of the city’s poor was 
recorded, 

For example, one staff member, the late 
Roscoe Lewis, lived in a central Northwest 
Washington area where dwellings once 
housed families and now contain as 
many as 9 families with 40 or more persons, 

DETAILS OF MISERY 


The following excerpts are from a report 
he wrote shortly before his death, 

“Many of these houses now are mere shells. 
The front doors are gone from some. They 
are like Alabama ‘shotgun’ housss—you 
could shoot through front and bacx doors 
without touching the house. 

“Apartments are dim since only the front 
and rear rooms have windows. Where walls 
are papered, the paper is faded, gresy, and 
Sagging in ts. 

“One de hangs from each ceiling; 
at night it would be difficult to read—if there 
were anything to read. 

“The personal possessions of many of these 
families are old, dilapidated, rickety, hardly 
usable. Stuffing is sticking from the arms 
of living room furniture; springs are free 
from their fastenings and pushing into cov- 
ers. One sits gingerly on most chairs and 
settees. Beds are usually iron with only 
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occasional box springs; single sagging springs 
are the usual order. Of five apartments vis- 
ited, there was found in one a single book. 
It was á school textbook, loaned to the 
student and overdue, No newspapers or 
magazines were seen. 

“Kitchens lack refrigerators and modern 
stoves. It is apparent why so many restau- 
rants in the vicinity advertise ‘Carry out 
boxes’; many families have only a hotplate 
to cook on. It is clear also why ee 
shop every day rather than , 
they have no way of preserving food. 

STREETS A REFUGE 

“Bathrooms, with their ancient fixtures, 
are odorous and unsanitary, Bathtubs, used 
sometimes to wash out clothes, at other times 
to store coal, are chipped and rusted. A 
dripping bowl faucet or toilet is frequently 
seen, 

“In these so-called apartments, there is no 
place for children. The close quarters, the 
drabness, the lack of something to do drives 
these children into the street. Home for 
them is simply a place to sleep and some- 
times to eat. 

“I look from my bathroom window and 
see cans, boxes of trash, soggy, muddy news- 
papers, rotted watermelon rinds, beer cans, 
whisky and gin bottles, disordered piles of 
lumber, broken chairs, couches and tables, a 
refrigerator lying sidewise, shoes, a twisted 
bed, what was once a mattress, a baby’s go- 
cart, broken chinaware and rusted cooking 
utensils, the remains of a tennis racket hang- 
ing on a fence, an alarm clock, an old-fash- 
joned auto fender and ancient, rusted autos 
in various states of disrepair. 

“This conglomeration of junk will remain 
where it lies indefinitely. Trashmen insist 
that whatever is to be carted away must be 
in trash cans. * * * They will not pick up 
a can even if it is only 2 feet away. 

“Six in the morning is trash time and 5:30 
is bottle time. There are plenty of bottles in 
this neighborhood. Men scour the streets 
for bottles each morning and little separate 


broken glass they get 15 cents per hundred 


When families are forced to live in this 
manner, it is no small wonder that they do 
not observe the niceties of middle-class liv- 
ing. 

Take the mother who told of her struggle 
to support four children on $27.50 a week— 


you have in return. Of course, you hope 
that some day he will want to make it legal. 
But beggars can’t be choosers.” 

And it should surprise no one that this 


to need a new 
dress.“ 
SOMEDAY 

Yet this mother, who eventually received 
& monthly relief allotment of $154, wants a 
much better world for her children. She ig 
typical of slum residents when she says; 

“If there's one thing I want it’s a back- 
yard, fenced in, so my children don’t have 
to play out in the street * * I sure hope 
and pray that some day I can do better. But 
what can I do now? 

“Rent and food alone take over $125. 
No matter how hard I try I seem to keep go- 
ing backward instead of getting out of debt. 

“Now look at this place. * It’s clean, 
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ain't it? * look in this bedroom. See 
where leaking water has just about ripped 
all the paper off the wall? Now look here in 
this closet. When it rains it pours in here 
so hard I have to remove all the children’s 
clothes. Now look at this here toilet. The 
plumbers come and here’s how they fixed 
it—stuck an old pencil in the mechanism 
to keep the water from running. How long 
do you thing that’s going to last? * * It 
seems like for $55 a month rent you ought 
to have some repairs. 

I tell you, I believe in bringing up my 
children in decent surroundings and that’s 
why I want to get out of this dirty, foul- 
smelling dump. I want my children to be 
something and no matter what I tell them 
it doesn’t do much good when they go down- 
stairs and hear some of these rascals." 

Despite the old saying that “ignorance is 
bliss," the poor are not happy over their 
lack of knowledge. 

One mother told how hurt she is when 
her children bring home a difficult question 
from school and she cannot help them. She 
held up a piece of paper with four written 
words, including “president.” 

“My daughter, Bell, had to learn to spell 
them words,” she said. “She asked me to 
listen to her. I could not spell ‘president’ 
by heart. It hurt me, but I would not show 
the hurt.“ 

The poor also know why they are at the 
bottom of the economic heap. 

“If you don't have no education,” another 
mother said, you can't get nowhere. You 
have to scrub floors or wash dishes. I don’t 
know anything else to do but to iron and 
wash dishes.” 

Even those who do know how to do some- 
thing else are ashamed of their lack of pro- 
fessional skills. Sonny, a semiliterate con- 
struction worker, told how he gets a sick 
feeling in his stomach “just thinking about 
people with an education and position.” 

“Suppose I like this girl,” he said, “I go 
to her house and I meet her father, He 
Starts talking about what he done today. 
He talks about operating on somebody and 
sewing them up and about surgery. I know 
he's a doctor cause of the way he talks. 
Then she starts talking about what she did. 
Maybe she's a boss or a supervisor. Maybe 
she's a lawyer and her father says to me: 
‘And what do you do?" 

Sonny was told that he had a skill, too, 
that he could help construct a building or 
pour a sidewalk. 

“Maybe so,” he said, “but when was the 
last time you saw anybody standing around 
talking about concrete?” 

Wo DESPAIR 

But most of the poor do not despair. They 
are more like the mother who said she 
was blessed because her children were “20 
times better off” than she had been in South 
Oarolina before coming here in 1959, 

“They can go to school,” she said. “They 
can go to church. They don't have to stay 
out nary a single day. They have time to 
study. I used to want to go to church but 
if I had shoes I didn’t have a dress or other 
things to wear. * * * But my children has 
these things to go. y 

“I have never been crazy about money 
as I've never had it to be crazy about. I'm 
crazy more about my family’s welfare and 
happiness.” 

In his declaration of war on poverty in the 
state of the Union address last week, Presi- 
dent Johnson promised to pursue “poverty 
wherever it exists.” 

This, he said, may be in city slums or small 
towns, sharecropper shacks, migrant worker 
camps, boom towns, depressed areas, Indian 
reservations, among whites as well as Negroes 
and the young as well as the aged. 

Here is a picture of the poverty in a “city 
slum" as seen in W. È 

By conservative income standards, almost 
1 in 10 of Washington’s 173,695 families live 
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in such “abject poverty“ that they must do 
without bare necessities. 

They include the city’s 6,905 families who, 
according to 1960 census data, try to exist on 
less than $1,000 annually and the 9,372 fami- 
lles who try to make out on incomes of less 
than $2,000. 

The lack of dollars in these families is tied 
to their other lacks. 

While occasionally a college graduate may 
be found among them, their chief lack 1s 
schooling and marketable skills. The men 
im these impoverished households are likely 
to have less education than their wives. 

The heads of these families also are apt to 
be unemployable because they suffer from a 
high incidence of mental and other disabling 
diseases. Some of their illnesses are directly 
connected to the conditions under which 
they must live. 

They have no control over many of their 
difficulties, Most possess the wrong color 
skin and so they become “the last to be hired, 
first to be fired.” 

Others compound their economic difficul- 
ties by increasing their family year after 
year even though their income remains hope- 
lessly static. 

Besides those who are at the bottom of. 
the economic heap, another 32,277 families— 
which adds up to more than one in four of 
the city's families—live on incomes ranging 
from $2,000 to $3,999. 

Substantial portions of the accompanying 
article are based on hitherto unpublished 
interviews with Washington’s low-income 
families which were conducted by field work- 
ers detailed to a special project here. 

The 4-year project, which focused on 
child-rearing practices among the low- 
income families, began in September 1959, 
with financial support from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health. It has been di- 
rected by Hylan Lewis for the Health and 
Welfare Council of the National Capital Area. 

Besides conducting countless interviews 
with the families and taping some of them, 
project workers actually uved in Washing- 
ton's blighted areas and recorded their im- 
pressions. The raw material obtained is 
now being analyzed and compiled. 

Other parts of the accompanying article 
are based on December 1963, police com- 
Plaints investigated by the Women's Bureau 
and on interviews with District school and 
child welfare officials. 


Representation of Indigent Defendants 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7457) to provide 


assistance for indigent defendants in crimi- 
nal cases in U.S. courts. 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Jones] this question. 
Do I understand that the purpose of his 
amendment is merely that a Member of 
Congress May not represent an indigent 
defendant? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No, that is 
not the purpose at all. He could not be 
appointed. A Congressman may volun- 
teer to serve without pay. Such a case 
would not be affected at all. But the 
amendment says that no Member shall 
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be appointed to serve as counsel and 
Make himself eligible for this remunera- 
tion. If the gentleman would yield me 
& little time, since the chairman of this 
Subcommittee wants to get a little rough, 
I would like to make a statement, too. 
Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not yield further. I want to say merely 
this. This amendment, if that is what 
it does, is certainly well taken. I think 
there is a conflict of interest involved for 
& Member of the Federal Congress to 
Practice in a Federal court in any case. 
It may or may not technically be legal 
t, as a matter of good practice, I have 
a great question as to the propriety of it. 


The State of Utopia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
President Johnson’s state of the Union 
Message was the kickoff for his campaign 
and purely political in approach. 

To bring the country to reality, David 
Lawrence, in the January 9 issue of the 
Evening Star, describes what the mes- 
nee intents—the arrival of the millen- 
um. 


The article follows: 

THE STATE OF THE UNION—PRESIDENT'S 
Messac Is CALLED A DESCRIPTION OF A 
UTOPIAN STATE 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Johnson has just delivered to 
Congress not so much a message on the state 
of the Union as an alluring description of 
® utopian state. 

The President spoke of the “unprecedented 
Progress of our free enterprise economy over 
the last 3 years,” and said that wages, profits, 
and family income are “at their highest level 
in history.“ He nevertheless thought it 

to declare “unconditional war on 
Poverty in America.” 
„Though speaking of the United States as 
the richest nation on earth,” Mr. Johnson, 
even more than his predecessor, emphasized 
Poverty as a national problem. He did not 
define this explicitly, but in general terms. 
He said his purpose was “to help that one- 
fifth of all American families with Incomes 

small even to meet their basic needs.” 

The question remains, however, as to what 
are really the basic needs and what persons 
dan accurately be described as poverty strick- 
en. The President seems to think that the 
Sause of the poverty is “in a lack of education 
and training, in a lack of medical care and 

, in a lack of decent communities 
in which to live and bring up their children.” 
But, surprisingly enough, the President 
made no mention of weakness in individual 

ter and, in many cases, an inherited 
incapacity to equal the achievements of one’s 
average fellow man. 

No doubt there are communities in which 
Poverty occurs, just as there are distressed 
areas where some unemployment prevails, 
and relief should be provided. But it is 
regrettable that not enough emphasis has 
been placed upon individual responsibility 
and also on the most effective way to create 
jobs. The President rightly said: 

“For the war against poverty will not be 
Won here in Washington. It must be won 
in the field—in every private home, in every 
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public office, from the courthouse to the 
White House.” 

But there was one omission. Mr. Johnson 
did not mention the need to remove the 
barriers that the private enterprise system 
faces every day in the creation of new jobs. 
About the only reference to job creation in 
the President’s speech was the mention of 
the $11 billion tax reduction over the next 
2 years. He spoke of it as providing invest- 
ment incentives. But in the same address 
te Congress the President repeated an error 
which has often been noted in past admin- 
istration policies; namely, a recommendation 
that laws be passed which cannot but have 
the effect of frustrating the development 
of the free enterprise system, 

Mr. Johnson recommended legislation, for 
example, to authorize the creation of com- 
mittees on an industry-by-industry basis 
which would have the authority to put into 
effect higher rates for overtime. The theory 
is that this would serve as a penalty for use 
of overtime and create more jobs, But to 
tell the managers of free enterprise in Amer- 
ica that they must eliminate overtime in 
order to create new jobs is equivalent to tell- 
ing them that they must accept Government 
dictation in work schedules or pay higher 
rates for unavoidable overtime. 

There are many industries in which a few 
hours of overtime work is all that is neces- 
sary. In those cases where one or two 
shifts—with perhaps a small amount of 
overtime—can perform the required work, 
it seems incredible that any business would, 
on its own, choose to use large amounts of 
overtime at rates of time-and-a-half per 
hour when a new shift of employees can be 
put on at the regular wage rates. 

But the proposal illustrates the tendency 
here to deal with questions on the basis of 
economic partisanship. For the increase of 
overtime rates is something which the unions 
have advocated, not necessarily to produce 
more jobs but to increase the income of the 
regular employees. In most instances, the 
effect probably would be to give higher in- 
comes to the regular employees who work 
overtime rather than to create places for 
new workers. 


There were many proposals in the Presi- 
dent's address, nearly all couched in very 
general terms. The statement of the aims 
of the United States in foreign policy is in 
line wtih that of preceding administrations. 
There have always been proclamations of 
high purpose—to curtail and even abolish 
big armament, to enlarge world trade,.and 
to strengthen the ability of free nations to 
raise their standard of living through an ef- 
ficient foreign aid program. But the big dif- 
ficulty is in the method and formula to be 
used to accomplish such high-sounding pur- 
poses. Thus, the President declared that the 
United States “must be constantly prepared 
for the worst and constantly acting for the 
best.” He added that we “must be strong 
enough to win any war, and we must be wise 
enough to prevent one.” 

So there really was no new contribution 
to international policy. In fact, there was 
little new on the domestic side, either. For 
while the President promised “a progressive 
administration which is efficient and honest 
and frugal,” the budget in the coming fiscal 
year will involve a deficit of $4.9 billion. 

It is true that the earlier estimates were 
higher, but, unfortunately, a fiscal system 
is not measured by the size of the estimates 
or the theoretical economies achieved when 
estimates are finally cut down. The fact 
remains that America is to run on a deficit 
budget in the years to come, and not a single 
word in the President’s message gave any in- 
dication of when a balanced budget will be 
achieved. So the people of the United States 
are asked to continue to accept the plati- 
tudes of hopefulness—that someday the mil- 
lennium will arrive. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H~112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 


office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcresstonsL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


— . 
CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

Directory. No sale shall be made 
eres (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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A Tribute to Our Late President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


2 _OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, tributes 
to our late President have taken many 
sensitive and touching forms. We are, 
after all, a mature nation, and the loss 
of a Chief Executive strikes deeply at our 
national consciousness. 

Those who composed some expression 
of their grief have contributed much to 
the heartbeat of America, this blessed 
land. 

One such contributor to the dramatic 
narratives that welled up throughout 
America when our citizens learned of 
John F. Kennedy’s death was the Honor- 
able Folsom Everest, of Council Bluffs, 
a judge of the 15th Iowa judicial circuit, 
and a friend of mine for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

To my colleagues and readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I commend this 
Stirring eulogy to our late martyred 
President, and cite also Judge Everest’s 
equally moving tribute to the genius of 
our form of government, 

There will be fewer faint hearts about 
the future of this noble country if good 
people will strive to relearn and be forti- 
fied by the towering majesty of our Con- 
stitution as so earnestly illustrated by 
Jurge Everest. The eulogy follows: 

A TRISUTE ro OUR LATE PRESIDENT, JOHN 
FITZGERALD KENNEDY 

There are times when language is a totally 
inadequate method of expression. This is 
such an occasion. All over our country in 
places such as this men are trying to describe 
the gallant and admirable qualities of our 
murdered, martyred President, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. Few will succeed, and they, 
only because of a more intimate knowledge of 
him than can be gleaned from the columns 
of the press. This, coupled with true capac- 
ity to paint a word picture, may lead one or 
two toward the goal but for me to venture 
far in that area is to pretend to a knowledge 
I do not have and an eloquence I do not 


possess. 

A few outstanding things all of us know. 
We understand that he possessed great phys- 
ical courage. This he demonstrated through 
combat service in time of war and in facing 
up to excruciating pain and suffering since 
the war. These are qualities shared with 
many others. That he had a brilliant intel- 
lect is apparent from the manner in which 
he absorbed and digested facts about new 
and strange situations. Amazing qualities of 
leadership were essential to his success not 
only in his chosen field of politics but in his 
earlier Navy career. For a stranger to go 
further than to point out these obvious 
characteristics would be presumptuous in- 
deed. 

The shocking but dramatic manner of 
his passing has been sufficiently depicted by 
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radio, television, and press. The utter futil- 
ity of the act committed can hardly be over- 
emphasized. The motivation of the accused 
assassin may be suspected but never really 
known, for he in turn has been gunned 
down by a foolish man who could not. wait 
for the orderly processes of the law to exact 
payment for so foul a crime. Oswald never 
admitted committing the assassination much 
less the reasons why he did it but if it be 
assumed that he sought to modify in some 
degree or fashion the attitude of our coun- 
try toward Castro’s Cuba the only result 
has been a worsening rather than a lessen- 
ing of the severity of our attitude in that 
respect. If he sought to create confusion 
in Government by murdering the Chief of 
State then he failed of the objective for the 
act served to unite rather than disrupt the 
people responsible for our policy. We have 
already seen the almost instant transfer- 
ence of authority to President Johnson who 
took the oath of office within less than 2 
hours of the shooting of President Kennedy. 
We have witnessed the wisdom with which 
he sought and has obtained the allegiance 
and support of the leaders of both parties in 
the Senate and House and you may be sure 
that during the opening weeks of his Presi- 
dency he will be free from partisan criticism 
while feeling out the strength and weakness 
of the opposing leadership in the cold war. 
If it be assumed that the killer sought modi- 
fication of attitude on the civil rights pro- 
gram of legislation the issues there are too 
well drawn for Presidential attitudes to 
change them in any important respect. The 
Legislature and the courts will make the de- 
cision which the Executive can do little more 
than implement. 

Perhaps it is not amiss for n moment to 
dwell briefly on the strength of the form of 
government devised for us by the Founding 
Fathers and implemented through the Con- 
stitution which they wrote and persuaded the 
States to adopt. It was not perfect. Being 
drawn by mortals it partook of their mor- 
tality. Like all legislation it was the prod- 
uct of compromise but as it went before the 
people it expressed the fundamentals of sepa- 
ration of church and state; separation of 
powers of the executive, the legislature, and 
the judiciary; delegation of powers by the 
States to the Federal Government and gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. It required almost imme- 
diate amendment through the adoption of 
the Bill of Rights which assured protection 
of the individual against the arbitrary exer- 
cise of power. Through the years it has not 
only been amended but interpreted and as 
a written document it is properly the subject 
of interpretation, Seldom has this been 
done without arousing passionate protest on 
the part of some and this was true in early 
days as well as modern times but the essen- 
tial elements remain. Other nations have 
similar documents but ours alone has stood 
the test of time and stress. It accommo- 
dates itself to crises such as the assassination 
of Presidents or their sudden demise. In all 
the times this has happened there has never 
been the suggestion of other than an orderly 
transference of power. The ugly head of 
dictatorship has never reared itself nor has 
the military sought to interfere with civilian 
authority. These have been common corol- 
laries in other lands and other places. 

In all probability we shall never know the 
true motives of the assassin but the result is 
a senseless killing, a depraved expression of 


hatred—incapable of rationalization. We de- 
plore the deed and the reflection it casts on 
our vaunted civilization. Those of us who 
have been exposed to the intensities and 
passions of the battlefield recognize that the 
veneer of civilization is thin and rubs off 
under such pressures but this act has no such 
excuse, We are tempted to regard such a 
killer as insane but the stupid act of another 
killer makes such a determination impos- 
sible and leaves only the field of speculation. 
The answer we may never know. 

The words of John Masefield, poet laureate 
of England, appeared in the press this morn- 
ing: 

“All generous hearts lament the leader killed, 

The young chief with the smiling, radiant 
face, 

The winning way that turned a wondrous 
race 

Into sublimer pathways, leading on. 

Grant to us life that though this man be 
gone 

The promise of his spirit be fulfilled.” 


International Farm Youth Exchange 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, for the 
purpose of disseminating information on 
the background and mechanics of the in- 
ternational farm youth exchange pro- 
gram—IFYE—which has contributed so 
commendably to international under- 
standing, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a number of items which explain 
the program. 

This information was supplied by Mr. 
Cc. C. Moseley of Wilson, Wyo., who has 
been instrumental in developing inter- 
est in the program through the Rocky 
Mountain West. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

U.S. FTE DELEGATES CONDITIONS or 
PARTICIPATION 

This application is accepted subject to the 
following provisions required of all candi- 
dates: 

(a) Participants must be mature young 
people with at least a high school education, 
and between 20 and 30 years of age. Age is 
considered as of January 1. Candidates must 
have passed their 20th birthday, but not 
their 31st birthday on January 1 of the year 
in which they will participate. 

(b) Must be in excellent physical and 
mental health. A physician’s certification 
will be required of accepted candidates, 

(c) Must not be married, have dependents 
at home or other ties that would create 
separation problems. 
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(d) Must be willing and able to devote 
considerable time and energy to intensive 
advance study of the geography, history, cul- 
ture, and agriculture of both the United 
States and the country to be visited. 

(e) A language facility will be required of 
delegates who go to other than 

g countries. Candidates who have 
obtained this ability will be given preferen- 
tial consideration. Even in such cases, how- 
ever, additional study will be necessary. 


(f) Must be willing and able, on their re- 


turn home, to devote considerable time to 
speaking and spreading the influence of their 
experience in other ways. 

(g) Should have had previous travel and 
other experience away from home to insure 
against homesickness. 

(h) Must be alert and have a sincere and 
friendly attitude. Should realize that there 
will be hardships and privations involved. 
Must exercise emotional restraint. This is 
definitely not a “joyride.” 

(1) Must have a background of farm life 
and work. Experience and knowledge of 
rural organizations and educational activities 
will be needed also. 

(J) Should have sincere interest in under- 
standing other people rather than enforcing 
ones own point of view. 

(k) Under all circumstances delegates must 
adhere strictly to the program and schedule 
prepared for them. No extension of time 
or travel will be approved except that a maxi-/ 
mum of 1 week will be permitted just prior 
to returning to the United States for those 
who wish to visit other nearby countries, re- 
latives or friends at their own expense. The 
itinerary for this week must be approved by 
the officials supervising the program in the 
country concerned. 

Objectives: 

To help promote a better understanding 
between people of other countries and the 
United States. 

To build toward world peace. 

To provide opportunity for a living, work- 
ing, and playing experience with a family. 

Time in a country: 

Approximately 3 weeks with each family. 

Living experience with farm family: 

The key to this program is living with a 
family, becoming a member, sharing the 
work and pleasures. This leads to fellowship 
and affection as a family member. A true 
understanding of another way of life is best 
achieved in this way. The home need not 
have the best equipment, facilities, and 
physical arrangements. It is the family re- 
lationships, the willingness to accept another 
person into the family circle that is im- 
portant. 

Second, this experience should give the 
IPYE opportunity to observe and take some 
active part in the community life, rural 
youth organizations, and countrywide 4-H 
events. 

The family should: 

(1) Accept the FE as you would want 
your boy or girl accepted by a family abroad. 

(2) Accept the IFYE as a member of the 
family. 

(3) Have children of 4-H Club age or the 
age of the exchangee, if possible. 

(4) Realize the IFYE is anxious to learn 
but also has much to give. 

(5) Be sympathetic and understanding. 
The IFYE may have difficulty in a strange 
country with different customs, a different 
language and in many instances different 
food. 

(6) Remember that the IFYE's impres- 
sions of family life in the United States 
will be formed largely through living with 
familles. 

(7) Include the IFYE in community and 
county activities. 
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(8) Help the IFYE attend the church of 
his choice, if need arises. 

(9) Give the IFYE opportunity to attend 
extension farm organization, community and 
county events, especially those concerning 
youth work. 

(10) Make the IFYE feel that he can bring 
his problems to you. 

(11) Let the IFYE know as soon as pos- 
sible the farm and home routine and how 
he will fit into it. An early understanding 
is important. 

(12) Consider the IFYE not as a guest nor 
as a hired hand but as a member of the 
family willing to do his share of the dally 
work and wanting to reap the everyday pleas- 
ures of rural life. 

(13) Give the IFYE some time for his own, 
for letterwriting, reporting, and other per- 
sonal activities. 

(14) Complete the report on your IFYE 
and forward to the State 4-H office. 

Finances: 

(1) The host family will provide board 
and lodging. 

(2) The county 4-H organization will pro- 
vide spending money—$1 per day is recom- 
mended. IFYE’s cannot bring much money 
with them to the United States. This will 
help the IFYE meet necessary personal ex- 
penses—film, stamps, letterwriting, laundry, 
supplies, 

It will be detrimental to the program of 
promoting international understanding, if 
you are lavish or pay your IFYE. 

Insurance: 

Each IFYE has a health, accident and lia- 
bility insurance policy. In case of any mis- 
hap, host families contact the extension 
agent immediately. He will in turn, contact 
the State 4-H Club office. 

County extension agent: 

(1) The family should feel free to call 
on the agent for advice and help. 

(2) The agent and family should work 
out arrangements for scheduling speaking 
engagements and other events to prevent the 
IFYE from being overloaded, and so that he 
may receive a variety of experiences. 

(3) The financial arrangements will be 
worked out by county extension agent. 

(4) The extension agent will present orien- 
tation material to the host family on the 
exchangee and the IF YE program prior to ex- 
changee's arrival. 


The FTC: Living by Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leadership of Chairman Paul Rand Dix- 
on, the Federal Trade Commission has 
adopted new rules and methods designed 
to streamline the procedures applied by 
the agency in carrying out the many re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon this Commis- 
sion by the Congress. In recognition of 
the fact that Chairman Dixon and his 
colleagues have inaugurated these im- 
provements, the Commission has been 
commended by Members of the Congress, 
members of the bar, and by leaders in 
business and industry. 

Further praise was conferred upon 
FTC Chairman Dixon and the Commis- 
sion just recently by an editorial in the 
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Chattanooga Times in my State of Ten- 
nessee. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be reprinted in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 
The editorial follows: 
[From the Chattanooga Times, Dec. 20, 1963] 
THE FTC: LIVING BY TRUTH 


Persons listening to Rand Dixon these days 
will perhaps conceive of new dimensions for 
the terms “free enterprise” and “equal op- 
portunity.” 

“Free enterprise” often brings to mind the 
protests of businessmen against what they 
consider to be undue governmental! influence 
or interference. 

As Chairman Paul Rand Dixon of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission said yesterday, it is 
the responsibility of the Commission not to 
“blow the whistle on business” simply for 
the sake of blowing. President Johnson has 
personally admonished all the agencies on 
this, he pointed out. Tennessean Dixon was 
eloquent in his exposition of and faith in the 
American system. It is also the 60-year-old 
responsibility of FTC, he said, to see that 
real free enterprise, free of unfair or illegal 
restraint, exists. 

“Free opportunity” 
rights to mind. 

But it is refreshing to note Mr. Dixon's 
description of FTC as the guarantor of “an 
equal opportunity for every business to com- 
pete in a fair way.” 

To the ordinary citizen, the Federal Trade 
Commission is undoubtedly the least known 
of the major regulatory commissions, One 
special reason in the South is that, in de- 
cades past, most top FTC controversies have 
involved controlling interests that were 
resident elsewhere than in this region. 

But business and industry executives 
know industry well; as witness the packed 
audience which heard Mr. Dixon yesterday 
at the Rotary Club. 

Extemporaneously and with a fine, candid 
grasp, Rand Dixon traced the passage of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act in 1890; the Clayton 
Antitrust Act in 1914, and Woodrow Wilson's 
recommendation that the FTC be estab- 
lished, also in that year. 

Evoked in his hearers’ minds were the days 
of the great Wilsonian reforms: the Under- 
wood freer trade bill; the Federal Reserve 
System, with the bill written by Senator 
Carter Glass, and with a significant role 
played by Treasury Secretary William Gibbs 
McAdoo, a former Chattanooga lawyer; the 
Railway and Farm Loan Acts; the new and 
stronger pure food law and others. 

There had never been anything like this 
body of action in the Nation before. 

Today, 1,100 FTC employees, including 500 
lawyers, means a lot of people; a lot of 
government; yet who would deny the solid 
and essential role of this agency in conserving 
the most effective and productive system 
human beings have ever known? 

In its procedures—and particularly since 
the Dixon-instituted practice of giving busi- 
nesses informal guidelines on request, with- 
out the expense of lawsults—FTC is remark- 
able in its relative freedom from redtape. 

For the first time anywhere, as the Chair- 
man said, we have in this country not only 
a rule of law protecting businesses and in- 
dividuals, but a watchful assurance that 
when the consumer sees or reads about a 
product, he has a right “not to be deceived 
or misled.” And self-enforcement is the big- 
gest single factor in the success of the Amer- 
ican way. 

In his discussion of these points, including 
such concepts as “truth in advertising,” we 
liked both what he said and the way he said 
it when he reminded us with experience 
and conviction: 


“It is good for us to live by truth.” 


often brings civil 
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Let Your Light Shine Before Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, among 
the many excellent articles and messages 
that it was my privilege to read during 
the past Christmas season, none was 
more poignant and appropriate than an 
editorial appearing in the Press Tele- 
gram of Long Beach, Calif., written by 
a noted Washington correspondent, Mrs. 
Virginia Weldon Kelly. 

Although Mrs. Kelly’s moving editorial 
was written in observance of the date 
of the birth of our Lord, the timeless 
truth and moral values that it expresses 
are appropriate at any season. i there- 
fore, commend it to the readers of the 
Recorp and ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Long Beach Press-Telegram, 

Dec. 24, 1963] 
Ler Your LIGHT SHINE BEFORE MEN 
(By Virginia Weldon Kelly) 

Five hundred years before the first Christ- 
mas, Isaiah joyously prophesied the birth of 
the Messiah whose “name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counselor, the Mighty. God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” 

The angel of the Lord announced Jesus“ 
birth to the Bethlehem shepherds as “‘good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all 


Angelic music, the glory of the Star of the 
East, beauty and joy attended the birth of 
the Christ Child. 

Some may ask how people can be joyful 
with the United States emerging from na- 
tional mourning for President Kennedy; with 
the free world menaced; with mankind 
threatened by atomic war. There is only 
one answer. Those who believe in God, and 
who look to Christ as their Redeemer, can- 
not fall to be spiritually radiant at Christ- 
mas. 

Jesus loved the book of Isaiah which states 
that the Lord promises “beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness * that 
He a be glorified.” 

o person can escape sorrow, but the love 
2 dence tints to pose Seo sad 
to meet his destiny with nobility. 

As Americans count their resplendent gifts 
of the spirit, we may be thankful for free- 
dom in our constitutional republic of checks 
and balances; and that we have another ded- 
icated Chief Executive, President Johnson. 

Assassination, hatred, fear, bigotry and ig- 
norance cannot withstand the miracle of 
Christmas which brings rebirth and hope. 
The Christ Child's day brings realization 
that all men are God's children beautiful 
with potential love, goodness and greatness 
of spirit and purpose. 

In this Christmas season, we hope you 
have tranquility of spirit; that you are 


will let Him. Age, health, financese—and 
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above all, the past—do not matter, He is 
accustomed to dealing with pasts, with trag- 
edy, and contrition. 

Let us cast off the past to become as the 
little children Jesus loved, In this way only, 
can we hope to enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Our Christmas wish is that you will re- 
member Jesus’ admonition, Let your light 
shine before men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven.“ 


In God We Trust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 
or MISSÒURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. HALL, Mr, Speaker, herewith a 
poem by Marvin L. Porter entitled “Who 
Is God?“ It is from the hills of home 
in southwest Missouri where Mr. and 
Mrs. Porter live at 1746 South Main 
Street in the city of Carthage. I think 
it is particularly apropos at a time when 
many people are wondering about our 
Supreme Being, when this body is con- 
sidering facing the Supreme Court Build- 
ing with our traditional American legend 
“In God We Trust,” and when we are 
especially involved in the problems of 
posterity and particularly the training of 
our youth. Surely the Supreme Being 
above will guide us in these hours, and I 
commend this deep and perceptive poem 
to all Members of both bodies careful 
review and timely reading: 

Wo Is Gop? 
(By Marvin L. Porter) 
Who is the great God of heaven does any one 
know? 
He who measures the vast waters in His 


hand, 
He comprehendeth the measure and dust of 
earth 


And meted out the heavens with only a 
span. 


Behold the indica aes te a drop Oe Nock: 
And counted as a small dust of the balance, 
Of whom took He counsel, and who taught 
Him, 
Who would dare His great wisdom to 
challenge? 
To whom then will ye liken me saith the 
Holy One 
He spreadeth out the great heavens as a 


The inhabitants of the earth are as grass- 
hoppers 

And all His predictions are sure and 
certain, 


Nations are counted less than nothing be- 
fore Him 
To whom then will we liken this great 
God? 
It is He that sitteth on the circle of the 
earth 
From which He made man out of the sod. 


God's a consuming fire, let the lofty ones bow 
Peradventure He'll hear your earnest peti- 
tion, 
Lest He humble you like Nebuchadnezzar of 
old, 
And bring you down from your lofty 
position. 
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Nebuchadnezzar was at rest flourishing in 
pride 

But his night vision came and made him 


afraid, 
He . oned old Daniel his dream to make 
clear, 
That left Nebuchadnezzar in a most 
dreaded fear. 


His son Belshazzar and a thousand of his 
lords 

Were defiling God's vessels both great and 
small 

And in the same hour came forth fingers and 


wrote 
As Belshazzar trembled at the writing on 
the wall. 


It's 9 that a heathen vaunt him- 
But imagine a puny man in this gospel day 
of time, 


Assuming God's Government is resting solely 
on him 
It proves beyond qeustion he's naked and 
blind. 


Some folks act as if they had a corner on God 
And a special claim on the great plan of 
salvation, 
And knowest not that they are blind and 
needy 
And their only posession is condemnation. 


O that men and women would fall down 
before Him, 
The great Jehovah that holds our life in 
His hand, 
And adore Him as the only object of holy 


worship 
Through His only son Jesus Christ our 
Lord, Amen, 


Now do you think you will kick Him out? 
I mean out of the public school 

No, He is omnipresent, He is every place 
Then who will be the silly fool. 


Medical Care for the Aging 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two editori- 
als hails the public-private proposal re- 
lating to medical care for the aging, 
which I introduced last week, with my 
colleagues Senators Case, COOPER, KEAT- 
Inc, KUCHEL, and MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


as cosponsors. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan, 19, 1964] 
FIGHTING FOR MEDICAL CARE 

Medical care for the aged, which threatens 
to become a hardy in Congress, 
may yet bloom. President Johnson has 
pledged to wage a vigorous fight on behalf 
of the administration's plan to finance hos- 
pital care and nursing service through social 
security. Action also has been promised by 
six Republican Senators who have intro- 
duced a proposal based on the findings of 
the National Committee on Health Care for 
the Aged, a private, bipartisan body that 
spent a year in studying the problem. 

There is enough similarity in the two pro- 
posals to make possible an effective compro- 
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mise. Both would rely on Increased social 
security payments to pay the costs of pro- 

care for the Nation’s 18 million elder- 
ly citizens. The Republican measure would 
seek even more extensive coverage by author- 
izing private insurance companies to pool 
their risks so that they will be able to pro- 
vide additional health benefits at a cost with- 
in the reach of most older people, a measure 
that would require special exemption from 
antitrust legislation. 

A combination of public and private in- 
surance may be the best approach to assure 
the widest possible support for a program 
that is so sorely needed. The number of 

over 65 is increasing at a rapid pace, 
but many have no protection whatsoever and 
an equally large number have inadequate 
‘coverage. Providing them with hospital care 
will be expensive, yet the failure to act is 
proving even more costly, both in terms of 
human suffering and eventual economic cost. 

But a working plan cannot be implemented 
without effective leadership. Mr. Johnson's 
observation that we have just begun to fight 
reveals that the administration has not yet 
made the necessary effort to assure a victory. 
If a bill is to be passed this year, Mr. John- 
son will have to be prepared for a fight to the 
finish. 

[From the New York Daily News, Jan. 20, 
1964 


Menpicare Adar, Ho Hum 


President Lyndon B. Johnson is trying to 
pump some new zip into medicare— the pro- 
gram for partial hospital care for some of the 
aged, which consistently refused to 
give the late President John F. Kennedy. 

It seems doubtful that L.BJ. will have 
much more luck that did J.F.K. in this mat- 
ter. There never was a strong grassroots de- 
mand for medicare. Its cost, hitched to social 
security, would be enormous to begin with 
and grow bigger as time passed. It would 
cover millionaires as well as paupers—which 
is what the pro-medicare people refer to 
when they say proudly that this system would 
require no test of means. 

JAVITS HAS SUBSTITUTE 


The Kerr-Mills Act, under which States 
may qualify for Federal help in caring for 
their truly hard-up old people’s hospital 
and medical needs, is far more soundly 
thought out than medicare, and is spreading 
among the States despite the efforts of the 
medicare fans to smear and belittle it. 

If we must have some kind of medical 
care for the aged hooked in with social secu- 
rity, Congress should give attention to a com- 
promise bill introduced last week by Senator 
Jacos K. Javrrs, Republican, of New York, 
and five other Senators. 

This plan would use social security, but 
it would also set up a nonprofit association 
of private insurance companies which would 
market a standard medical-surgical policy 
for persons over 65 at about a $2-a-week pre- 
mlum. 

If private enterprise can be induced to 
enter this field, by all means let’s bring it in, 
let Socialists scream though they will. 


Hon. Howard H. Baker 
SPEECH 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 
Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 


share with other Members of the House a 
great sense of loss we all feel over the 
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death of our colleague, Howarp H. BAKER. 
He was a dedicated legislator and a val- 
ued friend. 

Without question, HOWARD BAKER was 
an outstanding Representative of Ten- 
nessee’s Second District, as the great 
margins of his six reelections to the 
House of Representatives bore witness. 
Both the country and the Congress are 
richer because of his 14 years as a law- 
maker. 

Howarp Baxker’s work on the Ways and 
Means Committee commanded the re- 
spect of Members from both sides of the 
aisle. As an expert in the fields of tax- 
ation and social security, he helped shape 
sound sensible laws, a legislative legacy 
that will benefit all the American peo- 
ple. He was coauthor of the Baker- 
Herlong bill to reduce income tax rates. 
Many of his suggestions are incorporated 
in the tax bill now before the Congress. 

We will miss Howarp Baxker’s wise 
counsel and able service. I extend my 
sympathy to his family and my condo- 
lences to his many friends who mourn 
his passing. 


Condemnation Provisions of Oregon 


Dunes Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
to the editor by Mr. Hugh Peyton, of 
McMinnville, Oreg., supporting the op- 
position I have taken with respect to the 
condemnation provisions of the Oregon 
Dunes bill pending on the calendar. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: f 

TICKET TO SERFDOM 
To the EDITOR: 

In a recent editorial (Journal, Dec. 7) you 
indicate that in the minds of the dunes 
supporters that he is making a mountain out 
of a molehill. It is just possible that Sen- 
ator MorsE has taken time to read the bill 
and is aware of just what it portends. 

In view of the fact that your publication 
appears to be in complete accord with this 
dunes project, it would seem to be only fair 
and proper that you publish House bill 5186 
which seems to be favored version. 

Your editorial states that the condemna- 
tion provisions have been watered down to a 
point where owners are granted occupancy 
rights through their lifetime plus continuing 
rights for their heirs. It might be well for 
you to inform your readers just how mag- 
nanimous these concessions are. All of sec- 
tion 4 and section 5 of this act spells out 
these exquisite and delightful freedoms that 
the unfortunate landowner will have under 
the provisions of this watered-down conces- 
sion. Lord have mercy on us if the un- 
watered version should prevail. There are 
enough provisions in these two sections alone 
to wrap him in redtape until if he can 
breathe he will be lucky. 

You are right, the landowner can live 
there. He can still pay taxes to Oregon. He 
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can imagine that he is a citizen of Oregon, 
but he will get no help from that State. 
Oregon is selling him down the dunes. Of 
course he can always sell to some other per- 
son as provided, but just who wishes to buy 
into a place where he will be watched, 
harassed and eventually phased out by at- 
trition? It is ridiculous to state that this 
so-called watered-down condemnation pro- 
viso is anything but a bureaucratic ticket to 
serfdom. The ghosts of Hitler and Stalin 
must chortle in ghoulish ecstacy as they 
gaze upon this minority group that is get- 
ting the business by this unholy legislation. 

Senator Morse is to be commended for 
throwing a lifeline to this unfortunate mi- 
nority caught in the flood of this putrescent 
land grab. 


* . . * . 
Hun PEYTON. 


The United States Should Stand Firm in 
the Panama Canal Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include my news- 
letter, Capital Comments,” of January 
20, relating to the Panama Canal crisis, 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

THe UNITED STATES SHOULD STAND FIRM IN 
THE PANAMA CANAL CRISIS 

The Panama crisis which erupted last week, 
as a result of a flag-flying incident by high 
school students, continues to be of great con- 
cern and interest in Washington as in the 
rest of the Nation, with no quick or easy 
solution evident. 

The US. Government has a strong and 
clearly stated right to control and operate 
the Panama Canal and the Canal Zone, and 
we must not surrender nor bargain away this 
control. President Johnson has indicated 
that his administration will stand firm in 
order to maintain our national rights to the 
canal which were provided under the 1903 
treaty between the United States and 
Panama. 

“The United States tries to live by the 
policy of the good neighbor and expects 
others to do the same,” President Johnson 
stated. He has further said: The United 
States cannot allow the security of the Pan- 
ama Canal to be imperiled. We have a rec- 
ognized obligation to operate the canal effi- 
ciently and securely, and we intend to honor 
that obligation in the interest of all who 
depend on it.” 

The administration's stand in this inter- 
national dispute has drawn general approval 
and support in Congress. Newspaper edi- 
torials and other expressions of public opin- 
ion indicate that the Nation as a whole ap- 
proves of a firm stand on this issue. 

During hearings last May, before the Public 
Works Appropriations Subcommittee, Chair- 
man CLARENCE CANNON and members of the 
committee, including your Representative, 
questioned Maj. Gen. Robert J. Fleming, 
Governor of the Canal Zone and President 
of the Panama Canal Company, regarding 
U.S. sovereignty in the Canal Zone, and 
warned General Fleming that the United 
States must be firm and strong in its rela- 
tions with the Panamanian Government. 

Chairman Cannon stated at that time that 
we should have never yielded to Panamanian 
demands that their flag be flown coequally 
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with ours in the first instance, and the com- 
mittee record shows that I stated my agree- 
ment with Chairman CANNON, as American 
sovereignty was being challenged. 

General Fleming said that the grant of 
the 10-mlile-wide Canal Zone strip, is a grant 
in perpetulty—thus giving the United 
States full rights and control over the area. 
The Governor further pointed out in re- 
sponse to my question that President Eisen- 
hower made the first decision to fly the 
Panamanian flag at one place in the Canal 
Zone, equal with the United States, and that 
later President Kennedy instructed a com- 
mission of citizens from both countries to 
work out an agreement permitting the 
Panamanian flag to be flown at 14 additional 
locations—at city hall and public schools— 
in the Canal Zone. 

These steps have no doubt in the long 
run encouraged Panamanian officials to make 
additional demands upon this country. 

Members of our subcommittee pointed out 
to General Fleming that the United States 
bult the canal, paid for it, operates the 
canal and that we must resist any attempt 
by the Panamanian Government to assert 
control or authority over the operation of 
this important seaway. 

It should be remembered that Panama is 
now in the early stages of a presidential 
campaign and that some Government officials 
may be forced to make unreasonable de- 
mands in an effort to gain attention from 
the Panamanian people; but while realizing 
this possibility, we must also remain firm in 
our position of protecting and defending 
American possessions. 


Forty-sixth Anniversary of Proclamation 
of Independence of the Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, next Wednesday, January 22, 
will be the 46th anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of independence of the 
Ukraine. This anniversary is being 
marked by many outstanding residents 
of Ukrainian descent in my State of 
North Dakota. Dr. Anthony Zukowsky, 
president of the North Dakota Branch of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., in a recent letter and news 
release, announced that they will hold 
special commemorative meetings and 
will present special radio broadcasts this 
week to focus local attention on this im- 
portant day. I believe Dr. Zukowsky has 
very effectively expressed the feelings of 
these people about this anniversary. 

We, as Americans, cannot forget these 
people living behind the Iron Curtain, 
for their desire to obtain freedom re- 
mains alive today in our difficult world 
situation. We must continue to support 
these people living in the Ukraine and 
in other Communist-controled countries 
and help them in any possible way to ob- 
tain their independence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Zukowsky's letter and the 
attached news release be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and news release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

or AMERICA, INC., STATE BRANCH 

or NORTA DAKOTA, 

Bismarck, N. Dak., January 8, 1964. 
Hon. MILTON R. YOUNG, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR YouNG: On January 22, 1964, 
Americans of Ukrainian descent will observe 
the 46th anniversary of the proclamation of 
independence of Ukraine, which occurred on 
January 22, 1918, in Kiew, the capital of 
Ukraine and the 45th anniversary of the 
proclamation of the act of union on Jan- 
uary 22, 1919, whereby Western Ukraine 
(Galicia, Bukovina, and Karpatho-Urkaine) 
united with the Ukrainian National Repub- 
He into one, sovereign and independent re- 
public of the Ukrainian people. This day 
was a culmination of the aspirations of the 
Ukrainian nation, which after two and a 
half centuries of foreign oppression, regained 
its freedom and national independence. It 
should be recalled that the independence 
and sovereignty of Ukraine were recognized 
by a number of states, including Soviet Rus- 
sia. But, the latter, attacked Ukraine both 
by direct military aggression and by sub- 
version and infiltration from within. After 
almost 314 years of bloody and heroic strug- 
gle, ne, deprived of all military, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic assistance by the 
Western world, succumbed to the numeri- 
cally superior forces of Communist Russia, 

For the past 41, decades Ukraine has re- 
mained under the Communist yoke of Mos- 
cow but it never has surrendered the spirit of 
freedom nor has it given up the hope for 
regaining its full freedom and national inde- 
pendence. During the period of enslavement 
the Ukrainian people have demonstrated 
their love of freedom and independence by a 
series of uprisings and large-scale resistance 
movements such as the underground war- 
fare of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) 
in World War II and after it. The Ukrainians 
paid a high price in this struggle for free- 
dom, as they were decimiated by a manmade 
famine, ruthless deportations and executions. 
Khrushchev himself confessed at the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party in Febru- 
ary 1956, that Stalin planned the total an- 
nihalation of the Ukrainian people for their 
resistance to Russian communism. 

Both the U.S. Congress and the President 
of the United States of America have recog- 
nized the plight of the Ukrainian people by 
respectively enacting and signing the Captive 
Nations Week resolutions which lsted 
Ukraine as one of the captive nations en- 
slaved by Communist Russia and entitled to 
full freedom and national Independence. 

Americans of Ukrainian descent in our 
great State of North Dakota are planning to 
observe this memorable event—the 46th an- 


niversary of Ukraine's independence—with - 


appropriate ceremonies. Our national orga- 
nization, the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America, which has a State branch in our 
State, is now in the process of building a 
statue of Taras Shevchenko in Washington, 
D.C., in honor of the 150th anniversary of his 
birthday, Taras Shevchenko was an out- 
standing Ukrainian poet and a freedom 
fighter and an ardent advocate of such a 
political system for Ukraine as the one estab- 
lished in the United States by George Wash- 
ington. 

Therefore, the 46th anniversary of 
proclamation of Independence of Ukraine 
and and the 45th anniversary of the Act of 
Union of all Ukrainian lands into one sov- 
ereign and independent state of Ukrainian 
people, provides an appropriate occasion for 
the American people and the U.S. Govern- 
ment to demonstrate their sympathy with 
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and understanding of the aspirations of the 
Ukrainian nation to freedom and independ- 
ence. 

We especially request that the U.S. Govern- 
ment issue a Schevchenko “Champion of Lib- 
erty” stamp in honor of this outstanding 
freedom fighter, as the first sign of support 
to the Ukrainian people, and to remove any 
and all obstacles in the way of erecting the 
statue of Taras Scheychenko in Washington, 
D. C, in accordance with Public Law 86-749. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President. 


JANUARY 22 IS UKRAINIAN DAY 


For many years now the 22d of January 
has been proclaimed and celebrated in our 
American cities and States from coast to 
coast as Ukrainian Day. 

It is the day when all Americans join their 
fellow citizens of Ukrainian descent in mark- 
ing the anniversary of the renewal of the 
independence of Ukraine which was solemnly 
proclaimed by the Ukrainian Parliament on 
January 22, 1918, in the capital of the Ukaine, 
Klev. 

Moreover, the 22d of January, 1964, is a 
double anniversary for Ukraine, and the rest 
of the world which the fate of Ukraine is 
today more than ever of crucial importance. 

For on January 22, 1964, 45 years will have 
elapsed since that day in 1914 when the uni- 
fication of all Ukrainian territories in one 
independent Ukrainian state was solemnly 
proclaimed by another act of the Ukrainian 
Parliament in the capital city of Kiev. 

January 22, 1964, will, therefore, be Ukrain- 
ian Independence Day. 

It should be recalled that the independence 
and sovereignty of Ukraine were recognized 
by a number of states, including Soviet Rus- 
sia. But the latter attack Ukraine both by 
direct military aggression and by subversion 
and infiltration from within. After almost 
3% years of bloody and heroic struggle, 

. deprived of all military, economic, 
and diplomatic assistance by the Western 
World, succumbed to the numerically supe- 
rior forces of Communist Russia. 

For the past 4%½ decades Ukraine has re- 
mained under the Communist yoke of Mos- 
cow, but it never has surrendered the spirit 
of freedom, nor has it given up the hope for 
regaining its full national Independence, 

During the period of enslavement the 
Ukrainian people have demonstrated their 
love of freedom and independence by a 
series of uprisings and large-scale resistance 
movements such as the underground warfare 
of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) in 
World War II and after it. 

The Ukrainians paid a high price in this 
struggle for freedom, and Moscow has tried 
every way to destroy the spirit of the Ukrain- 

the Ukrainian 


portations, executions, inhuman and crude 
genocide and many other inhuman methods. 
Khrushchev, himself, confessed at the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party that Stalin 
planned the total annihilation of the Ukrain- 
ian people for the resistance to Russian 
communism. 

Both the U.S. Congress and the President 
of the United States of America have rec- 
ognized the plight of the Ukrainian people 
by enacting and signing the Captive Nations 
Week resolution which listed Ukraine as one 
of the captive nations enslaved by Commu- 
nist Russia and entitled to full freedom and 
national independence. 

Americans of Ukrainian descent in our 
great State of North Dakota are planning to 
observe this memorable event with appro- 


America, which has State branch and local 


branches in our State, is now in the process 
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tego ying arn sega a Sa 
D.C., in honor of the 150 anni- 
8 of his birthday. Taras Shevchenko 
was an outstanding Ukrainian poet and free- 
dom fighter and an ardent advocate of such 
litical for Ukraine as the one es- 
tablished in the United States by George 
Washington. 

The closeness of the Communist threat 
now in Cuba makes us realize much better 
the events of four decades in Ukraine and 
all the events since. It also makes us appre- 
ciate much more the unbroken spirit of 
freedom and the everlasting faith of the 
Ukrainian people. 

And it is in the common spirit of liberty, 
faith, and justice that the American people 
join the Ukrainians all over the world in 
celebrating the anniversary of independence 
and reunification of Ukraine. 

Special church services will be held in 
Belfield and Wilton, rallies and radio pro- 
grams will be held on Sunday, January 26. 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, INC., 
STATE BRANCH OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


SAC’s Kissing Cousins, the RAF, and 
Missile Capabilities 


EXTENSION pas REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
enlightening article on the future of our 
own Strategic Air Command’s “kissing 
cousins,“ the Royal Air Force, is discussed 
by Richard Clayton Peet in an article 
published in the Air Force magazine of 
January 1964. 

The role of the manned deterrent force 
and unmanned missiles is discussed in 
depth based upon information made 
available to Mr. Peet on a visit to Great 
Britain expressly for the purpose of gath- 
ering material for this article. 

I include the article in the Rrecorp be- 
cause I think it throws a lot of light on 
the unmanned versus manned capabili- 
ties of defense, particularly important 
at this time when the question of the 
degree of reliability of unmanned mis- 
siles has been raised. Of particular sig- 
nificance in this context is a quote from 
Patrick Gordon Walker, the Labor Par- 
ty’s “shadow foreign secretary,” in dis- 
cussing the Polaris, described it as “a 
small, second-strike weapon,” and “it is 
relatively inadequate,” he claims, and 
‘wholly inadequate as the backbone of 
Britain’s deterrent force.” 

I commend the article to my col- 
leagues: 


SAC’s Kissinc COUSINS 
(By Richard Clayton Peet) 

The officer commanding, seated in the 
war room of his operational control center, 
reached for the red phone and spoke an 
order into it which energized his widely 
dispersed command, The order was a single 
word Scramble“. 

A small but superbly trained band of men 
sprang into action. With machine preci- 
sion, they raced through prescribed checkout 
procedures, preparing their planes for flight. 
Jet engines began their roar. Seconds later, 
hundreds of aircraft were on the roll, In 
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less than 2 minutes, a giant nuclear retalia- 
tory armada was airborne. 

Most Americans would immediately con- 
clude that the situation described was tak- 
ing place in our own Strategic Air Com- 
mand. We have become accustomed to 
thinking in terms of SAC alone in the retal- 
latory role. We overlook the fact that, in 
the event of actual nuclear hostilities, the 
first manned strike on Soviet defenses will 
likely be spearheaded by someone else. Pre- 
ceding SAC and its B-52's, and perhaps even 
blasting a path for it, will be the V-bomber 
force of the RAF—SAC'’s kissing cousin— 
Bomber Command. 

Kissing cousin is an apt term for the rela- 
tionship between these two elite organiza- 
tions. There is a common, almost religious, 
bond between them. They train together, 
compete together, target together, and, if 
need be, are prepared to die together in the 
performance of their joint mission. Both 
firmly believe, however, that so long as a 
credible deterrent and the will to utilize it 
in defense of freedom are maintained by the 
West, the danger of nuclear conflagration is 
remote. In this sense, peace is truly their 
shared profession. 

Bomber Command was assigned its deter- 
rent role in 1957. A Defense white paper 
issued that year announced, “Britain must 

an appreciable element of nuclear 
deterrent power of her own.” 

Up until then she had none. Though her 
scientists had made significant early con- 
tributions to atomic theory (it was an Eng- 
lishman who first split the atom) and had 
cooperated closely with scientists of this 
country in the development of the original 
atomic bomb, Britain did not embark on her 
Own nuclear-weapons program until 1949. 

thereafter was swift, however. On 
October 3, 1952, the British conducted their 
first atomic tests in the Monte Bello Islands, 
off Australia, and on October 11, 1956, the 
RAF air-dropped Britain's first operational 
atomic bomb over Maralinga, Southern Aus- 
tralia. And, a few months later, on May 15, 
1957, Britain successfully tested her first 
H-bomb over Christmas Island in the Pacific. 

But bombs alone do not make a deterrent. 
Effective delivery systems are also required. 
Knowing this, the British Government em- 
barked upon a concurrent program to develop 
its own strategic medium bombers. The 
result was the V-bomber force of Valiants, 
Victors, and Vulcans which became opera- 
tional in the mid- 195078. 

First of the series was the Vickers Valiant. 
Entering squadron service in 1955, it was a 
Valiant that carried Britain's first air- 
dropped A- and H-bombs. Because of its 
lower performance it was phased out of the 
strike role some time ago, although it con- 
tinues to render yeoman service as an aerial 
tanker and also serves as a tactical bomber 
for NATO. 

Next came the Vulcan, the world’s first 
large bomber of delta-wing configuration. 
Manufactured by Avro, the Vulcan B-1 en- 
tered squadron service in 1957 with the B-2 
following along in 1960. 

Third of the V-bombers was the Handley 
Page Victor. It became operational in 1959 
with its B-2 model entering service in 1962. 
It was the biggest and heaviest, as well as 
the last, of the series. Victor features a 
readily identifiable crescent or cusp-shaped 
wing. 

The average radius of action of the V- 
bombers is beyond 1,500 nautical-miles with- 
out in-flight refueling. This them 
within range of 70 percent of the important 
targets in the U.S.S.R. including most cities 
with more than 100,000 population. 

Currently, the Mark I series of Victors and 
5 is being replaced by more advanced 


Mark 2 versions boost overall performance 
significantly. They are more maneuverable 
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and can fly higher (as high as a U-2) and 
faster than our own B-52˙8. 

Originally designed to carry free-falling 
bombs, the V-force is in the process of transi- 
tion to the Blue Steel standoff air-to-sur- 
face missile. With a nuclear warhead in the 
megaton range, Blue Steel enables launching 
aircraft to attack targets without having to 
penetrate the close defenses surrounding 
them. Imeftially guided, Blue Steel's lH- 
quid-fueled rocket engine propels it at more 
than twice the speed of sound. Range has 
not been released but is said to be in the 
neighborhood of 150 miles. 


Is today’s Bomber Command a viable force 


in the 1960's? 

“Decidedly,” asserts its new boss, Air Of- 
ficer Commanding in Chief, Air Marshall Sir 
John Grandy. The air marshal’s confidence 
appears to be solidly based. Through tech- 
nical innovation and advance and a tremen- 
dously high state of crew proficiency, both 
ground and air, Bomber Command has kept 
its V-force of 180 of the world’s most mod- 
ern aircraft at least one step ahead of its 
competition. That is all it needs to be to 
perform its mission. 

From its inception, Bomber Command 
built with viability in mind. “If the deter- 
rent influence of the bomber force is to be 
effective,” declared the Defense white paper 
of 1958, “it must not be thought capable of 
being knocked out on the ground.” Acutely 
aware of its vulnerability, British planners 
concentrated on the problem of keeping the 
V-force alive in the event of hostilities. 

Their thinking proceeded on certain as- 
sumptions, The chief of these was that, in 
the event of nuclear attack, the United 
Kingdom would not be the only target. The 
United States would also be assaulted. In- 
terdependence in this sense was taken for 
granted. 

Accordingly, joint procedures have been 
worked out to ensure that the retaliatory 
forces of both nations survive even a sur- 
prise nuclear assault. Although it is deemed 
highly unlikely that one could be launched 
without prior warning from political or in- 
telligence sources, such a possibility has been 
taken into account. An elaborate electronic 
warning network has been constructed 
around the periphery of the USSR. 
BMEWS, the DEW line, and other early- 
warning devices assure both nations tacti- 
cal warning of atomic attack. A minimum of 
4 to 8 minutes notice, perhaps as much as 
15, will be provided Britain by the system. 
For Bomber Command, that will be enough. 

As with SAC, a portion of the V-force is 
always on quick reaction alert. It can be 
scrambled in a matter of minutes. Addi- 
tionally, the flexibility of the readiness plan 
enables the AO CinC to quickly bring his 
whole command, or any part of it, to full 
alert condition. An immediate-link system 
enables him to communicate directly with 
crews on the ground or in the air. In times 
of rising international tension, the entire 
V-force can be scattered to bases through- 
out the United Kingdom. More than 50 of 
these bases are in a state of operational 
readiness. Such dispersal would pose severe 
targeting problems for a nuclear aggressor. 

No more than four bombers would be as- 
signed to any one base. The sites themselves 
are designed with survivability in mind. Air- 
craft are stationed on operational readiness 
platforms directly adjacent to runways which 
eliminates taxiing delays. Alrcrews are 
housed in caravans (trailers) nearby. In 
times of crisis, crews are stationed at cock- 
pit readiness. All four jet engines on V- 
bombers can be started simultaneously. 
Ground-servicing equipment automatically 
falls away as aircraft begin to roll. These 
features, plus tremendous aircrew proficiency, 
enable Bomber Command to react with re- 
markable agility. Its average four-element 
5 time in 1963 was 1 minute, 30 sec- 
on 
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The V-bomber retaliatory force, which in- 
cidentally can deliver conventional as well 
as nuclear weapons, was assigned to SACEUR 
(Supreme Allied Commander, Europe) in May 
1963. Although national control in peace- 
time is still maintained by Britain, the V- 
force in the event of war will follow 
SACEUR’s nuclear, strike plan. After seeing 
his new command on exercise in Britain not 
long ago, Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer called his 
visit “a very impressive experience.” 

Bomber Command's ability to reach the 
targets assigned it is equally impressive. To 
get there, it has a number of extremely diffi- 
cult penetration problems to surmount—an 
elaborate early-warning net, an abundance 
of day fighters and all-weather interceptors 
armed with air-to-air missiles, ground-to-air 
antiaircraft missiles in profusion, plus the 
system of tactical controls which coordinates 
the lot. In typical fashion, it has set about 
finding counters for each. It has come up 
with a mixed bag of electronic counter- 
measures (ECM) calculated to confuse, up- 
set, jam, or neutralize the defensive forces 
unleashed against it. Every V-bomber is 
equipped with ECM devices. So powerful is 
some of the equipment that the RAF has 
never been permitted to turn them all on 
at one time in any exercise over England for 
fear of causing a total communications 
blackout. 

Other devices relied upon to assist target 
penetration include evasive routing of strike 
aircraft, the Blue Steel standoff weapon, the 
disruptive effect of that would be wrought 
on Russian defenses by U.S. ICBM’s, and, last 
but certainly not least, retaliation from the 
deck up. 

Both SAC and Bomber Command have 
turned to the multilevel pattern as Russian 
defenses against the high-level attack have 
improved. By coming in with a portion of 
their force at extremely low altitudes they 
hope to underfly Soviet early-warning radar. 
But hot-rodding Vulcans, Victors, and 
B-52's—-which were designed to fly at 50,000 
feet and higher—at 500 feet and lower is not 
without its problems. Fatigue increases 
markedly. Extensive structural beefing-up 
of all three aircraft has been required. 

Air Marshal Grandy says, “Penetration by 
aircraft of Bomber Command of areas covered 
by the most modern and sophisticated air- 
defense systems could not be successfully 
prevented.” 

But how long will this ability last? 

The immediate outlook is good. A new, 
longer-range, low-level version of Blue Steel 
is in the works. It should push viability be- 
yond the mid-1960’s. And that was the time 
the Skybolt was due to take its place in the 
lineup, 

Slated to be carried by the Vulcan (one 
slung under each wing), Skybolt would have 
constituted a major addition to the British 
deterrent. Its 1,000-mile range from a 
highly mobile, nearly undetectable launch- 
ing platform made it a near perfect weapon 
for the RAF. It could even be launched 
from points over Britain itself. There was 
& possibility that Skybolt would be wedded 
to a military version of the VC-10 long-range 
jet transport. Six missiles were to be car- 
ried by each aircraft. A fleet of 30 VC-10's 
were to be procured. The plan was for one- 
third of them to be airborne at all times. 
This would have brought Bomber Command 
close to its ideal of an invulnerable deterrent. 

For these reasons, the RAF could not have 
been keener on Skybolt. Its cancellation was 
a severe blow. 

Skybolt was only one of a series of disap- 
pointing decisions in recent years which tend 
to cloud the future of the British deterrent. 
The Statement of Defense in 1957 was the 
kickoff. It dashed RAF hopes to develop a 
supersonic bomber by substituting in its 
stead the Blue Streak missile. In 1960, Blue 
Streak, too, was canceled (partly, it is specu- 
lated, because of the Skybolt deal, executed 
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that year, with the United States). The 
final blow in the series occurred at Nassau. 

But Britain is not out of the deterrent 
business—not by a long shot. Scheduled to 
roll out early this year is a new aircraft, the 
TSR-2. 

Designed to penetrate at ground level so as 
to skim under enemy radar, the TSR-2 is 
powered by two Bristol Siddeley Olympus 
Turbojets with each developing 33,000 pounds 
of thrust. These are the same engines that 
will be used in the Anglo-French Concorde 
SST. Possessing a short-fleld capability, 
TSR-2 will be able to fly at more than twice 
the speed of sound at altitude (60,000 feet) 
and at close to mach 1 on the deck. A so- 
phisticated electronics system will enable it 
to hug the ground at high speeds in total 
darkness. Armament will consist of a short- 
range nuclear guided missile carried inter- 
nall 

8 terry range is several thousand 
miles without in-flight refueling. Range at 
low level has not been released. It is a safe 
bet, however, that despite the fact that fuel 
consumption is reputed to be less than in 
comparable engines, the range penalty for 
low-level operations will be severe. The 
radius of operations on such missions is not 
expected to exceed 1,000 nautical miles. 

The TSR-2 gives promise of being a highly 
versatile weapon system. While its initials 
indicate its mission is tactical strike recon- 
naissance, it is capable of another role. This 
was described by the Secretary of State for 
Air, Sir Hugh Fraser, in a recent 

“With its long range it can be 8 if 
need be, to attack strategic targets. Thus, 
the TSR-2 will not only help to close the 
so-called gap before the arrival in service of 
Polaris submarines, but, when the subma- 
rines are on station, it will be a most useful 
supplement for them in the deterrent role.“ 

Current plans call for the procurement of 
a minimum of 50 aircraft. 

The emergence of the TSR-2 as a strategic- 
delivery system has been followed with great 
interest in NATO circles. A “growing belief” 
is reported to exist that TSR-2's could form 


the nucleus of a far better MLF than the 


vaunted but vulnerable Polaris surface fleet. 

Beyond TSR-2, prospects for Bomber Com- 
mand look grim. At present, no successor 
aircraft are planned. British thinking on 
manned systems in recent years has closely 
paralleled our own. A fascination with mis- 
siles as an end-all in weaponry has prevailed. 
But just as over here, this outlook is slowly 
changing. There is a growing awareness that 
we may have jumped the gun in eliminating 
man from the strategic-weapons picture. In- 
creasingly, the view expressed by Air Marshal 
Grandy that “there will always be a future 
for manned aircraft” is gaining acceptance. 
His reasoning that only manned systems pro- 
vide the “degree of flexibility, discretion, 
choice of target and accuracy” needed in to- 
day’s strategic arsenal has begun to make 
sense to even the most enamored of missile 
men. 

And so, after a hiatus of several years, new 
manned systems are being seriously discussed 
again on both sides of the Atlantic. Pervad- 
ing these conversations in Britain, however, 
is the realization that unless something radi- 
cal occurs, Bomber Command's deterrent 
days are numbered. While its viability is 
vouchsafed through the 1960's, thereafter 
the major deterrent role shifts to the Royal 
Navy. Needless to say, the Admiralty looks 
forward to its impending prominence with 
pleasure, It has never liked being out of the 
deterrent picture. Deprived of its senior 
strategic status a decade ago by Bomber 
Command, it was delighted with the Nassau 


again. opera 

the Royal Navy will be top dog once more. 
The RAF's attitude toward playing a back- 

seat role is exemplary. One high-ranking 

Officer summed it up in this way: “No one 
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minds such a change, so long as there are 
sound military reasons for it.” 

But outside Whitehall, not everyone is 
happy with the Polaris decision. Some an- 
alysts feel that the submarine-delivery sys- 
tem, even with the advanced Polaris A-3, is 
overrated—not for today, but for the 1970's 
when the first of the British fleet is scheduled 
to enter service. One critic summed up his 
reservations thus: 

Polaris became operational in 1960, It 
will be extraordinary if, in this age of rapid 
fire technology, it is able to survive a decade 
without an effective counter. 

“All through history, for each new weap- 
ons development, a successful counter has 
been found. I cannot bring myself to believe 
that the development of Polaris signaled the 
end of history.” 

Some Polaris detractors even question its 
viability today. Patrick Gordon Walker, the 
Labor Party’s shadow Foreign Secretary, has 
described it as a small second-strike weap- 
on.” It is relatively inaccurate, he claims, 
and “wholly inadequate” as the backbone of 
Britain's deterrent force. 

Other critics point out that, since the seas 
are free and open to everyone, nothing could 
stop an aggressor from dispatching a fleet 
of killer subs to lie in wait at harbor en- 
trances where Polaris submarines are serv- 
iced. When they put to sea, they could be 
followed. While nuclear subs would be re- 
quired for the job, the awkward Polaris subs’ 
shape assures that killers would have little 
trouble keeping up with them. 

Even in peacetime, one or two vessels could 
be disposed of in this fashion. Who could 
question their disappearance? Who knows 
how the Thresher was lost? And you can't 
start a nuclear war on suspicion alone. Yet 
the loss of just two submarines in this way, 
they point out, would constitute the loss of 
half the British deterrent. 

Binge ATEOA BE taba DEO MEN nal 


urge that the nuclear arsenal be scrapped 
immediately. Others, while more reasonable 
in their criticism, profess to see no future at 
all for the United Kingdom in the deterrent 
game. 

Unfortunately, the controversy has been 
injected into politics. A Parliamentary elec- 
tion must be held sometime this year. As the 


spent on the V-force. But the exploding cost 
of technology will require larger and larger 
outiays in the future, if credibility is to be 
maintained. In Labor's view, the United 
Kingdom simply cannot afford it. And so the 
party looks forward to easing Britain out of 
the deterrent business. 

The Conservatives generally favor the re- 
tention of a deterrent capability. Despite 
the high esteem and genuine affection felt 
for the United States, they shudder at the 
idea of entrusting their destiny totally to us. 
They are convinced that if Britain is to con- 
tinue to play a major role in world affairs, 
strategic nuclear forces must be maintained. 
They see them as the ticket to the conference 
table. Perhaps the most eloquent defense of 
the party’s position was made by the aging 
but ageless Winston Churchill: 

“Sometimes in the past we have committed 
the folly of throwing away our arms. Under 
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the mercy of providence and at great cost and 
sacrifice we have been able to recreate them 
when the need arose. But if we abandon our 
nuclear deterrent there will be no such sec- 
ond chance. To abandon it now would be to 
abandon it forever.” 

One of the most appealing arguments of 
the antis is that unilateral disarmament by 
Britain will tend to inhibit the spread of 
nuclear weapons, Proponents scoff at such 
claims. One prominent pro voiced his reser- 
vations in this way: “The fact that we pull 
our nuclear teeth will not make a whit of 
difference to France, India, Red China, Is- 
rael, or any other nation seeking to grow its 
own, Nuclear nationalism,” he asserted, “is 
a virus that cannot be stopped by example 
alone. Furthermore,” he added, “think of 
how humiliating it would be if, after our 
grandiose gesture, we ended up a simple 
pawn in a three-way nuclear chess game be- 
tween the United States, Russia, and France.” 

As the British election draws nearer, the 
debate grows more heated. But heat does 
not necessarily generate light. Oftentimes, 
the proliferation of comment serves more to 
confuse and confound than it does to ex- 
plain. Yet the controversy has brought out 
several points of great interest; over here. 
They relate to aspects of the problem not 

y appreciated or taken into account 


suggested by 
Dermot Boyle in a lecture last March: - 
“The size of a deterrent force must be 
related to the value to an enemy of the prize 
being protected. For example, suppose, I re- 


for the removal of the United States of 
America from the competitive scene. Then, 
for the American deterrent to be viable, 
it would have to be demonstrably capable of 
destroying far more than half Russia in re- 
taliation. But Russia would not be pre- 
pared to accept anything like the same dam- 
age in exchange for the removal of the 
United Kingdom. Therefore, a much smaller 
retaliatory force can give us as much or 
greater security than the United States of 
America achieve with their vast nuclear 
capability.” 

Another factor worth heeding over here is 
the growing mistrust of the United States 
which is being manifested by both major 
parties. With Labor, this takes the form of 
s reluctance to rely on us as a supplier of 

weapons. Skybolt is cited to show that the 
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It furnishes the theme for a quite different 
hypothesis, however. It was summarized by 
the defense correspondent of the London 
Times recently: 

“The official view, which bears a remark- 


de Gaulle, is that the American guarantee 
of European security may possible lose, at 
least in Russian eyes, its force and effective- 
ness at some time in the future. Until effec- 


defense planners believe the latter, at least, 
to be some way off, national nuclear capabil- 
ities are regarded as valuable.” 

One final point. Underlying the mistrust 
of America’s intentions is the belief, widely 
shared, that the United States wants Britain 
out of the nuclear business altogether. This 
has led to a suspicion in some quarters that 
we d set about creating the cur- 
rent deterrent crisis. Rightly or wrongly, we 
are blamed for furnishing the antis with 
the only “intellectual” support they have. 
Tt is thought that not until Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s Ann Arbor speech formally adopt- 
ing the doctrine of counterforce did they 
have a strategic leg to stand on. The coun- 
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terforce doctrine gave them one. Although 
it may not be appreciated in this country, 
Britain is one big city as the H-bomb files. 
Accordingly, counterforce has little applica- 
tion or appeal. Air Marshal Sir John Sles- 
sor’s caustic comment perhaps best sums 
up British reaction to it. “Thermonuclear 
incineration,” he wrote, “is a rose that smells 
no more sweet under the other name of 
counterforce retaliation.” 

The Ann Arbor speech tended to under- 
mine British faith in the whole concept of 
deterrence. The shock of Skybolt’s cancel- 
lation did not improve matters. Nor did our 
espousal of MLF. It is believed that from 
these acorns, the deterrent issue grew. 

Advocates of an independent deterrent 
ask whether any nation, committed as we 
are to nuclear weapons, can legitimately as- 
pire to inhibit the United Kingdom from 

or main them in its own 
national interest? Besides resentment, there 
is a strong feeling that such policies are 
dangerously shortsighted. A British de- 
terrent compounds the problems of both of- 
fense and defense for the Soviet Union. In 
addition, it relieves this country of the sole 
moral responsibility for the possible use of 
nuclear weapons. 

The trouble with any debate on deterrence 
is that it inevitably leads to an Alice in Won- 
derland of suppositions and hypotheses. One 
can never see with total clarity; nor does 
one ever emerge into a state of absolute cer- 
tainty. 

Yet, the quest for credibility must con- 
tinue, It is a never-ending pursuit. 

— Whether or to what extent Britain will 
remain in the deterrent game is not yet 
clear. But what is certain is that the game 
will go on—with or without her. 


Morse Has Backers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Portland Reporter entitled 
“Morse Has Backers,” supporting the 
position I have taken in opposition to 
the unfortunate foreign aid bill that was 
passed in the last session of Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Morse Has BACKERS 

Senator Wayne Morse Is not alone in ob- 
jecting to where U.S. foreign aid goes by the 
billions of dollars these days and in demand- 
ing that there should be a strict bookkeeper 
put in charge with instructions against ex- 
tending credit to deadbeats. 

The public has become acquainted with 
his criticism that military aid to Formosa, 
South Korea, and other countries is being 
wasted since, as he argues, their military 
forces “could be licked with 10 Boy Scout 
troops. He contends that the United States 
must backstop with its military forces and 
do the fighting against Communists despite 
the fact that it is putting out billions of dol- 
lars to foreign enemies of communism, 

Monsx is saying in effect that the American 
taxpayer might as well keep foreign military 
aid in his own pocket, since he has to fight 
off the Communists anyway. 

Morse is also critical of foreign aid going 
to governments which have recovered eco- 
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nomically and should be weaned. And 
Morse is critical of the manner in which 
foreign aid is distributed to countries whose 
people get little or no benefit from American 
millions. It should be emphasized—this 18 
forgotten in criticism of Senator Morse by 
those who object to trimming military aid— 
that he is not opposed in the least, but on 
the contrary, supports foreign ald when it 
goes to building up democracy in under- 
privileged countries by improving the econ- 
omy of all the people. 

In demanding that American foreign aid 
reach the people, Senator Morse has support 
on the receiving end of such benefits. What 
is surprising is that there are Americans on 
the receiving end in foreign countries who 
preach the same sermon, that American aid 
should go where it will do most good for 
democracy and against communism. 

These Americans at the receiving end who 
want American dollars to bring the biggest 
dividends in democracy include the Mary- 
knoll Fathers of the Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, the largest missionary 
body serving in South America at the present 
time. In an editorial in the September 1963 
issue of its monthly publication Maryknoll, 
the Catholic society declares: 

Many of our missionaries feel that 
one of the main reasons why so much of our 
aid has been ineffective is that it has been on 
a government to government level. Govern- 
ments come and go, It is only the people 
who remain. If we do not have the people 
on our side, they will eventually topple any 
government that is on our side, and vice 
versa. 

“Ultimately, it is the people—the small 
people—who develop a country. Develop- 
ment does not come from the top. The top 
can encourage but the people settie and de- 
velop * * * It is for this reason that our ald 


is urgently needed at the people's level.“ 


Those words from missionaries deep in 
South American poverty sound as if they 
came from the American Senator deep in for- 
eign ald battling. 


SBA Administrator Foley Paints Bright 
Picture for Small Business in 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in a press 
release under date of January 8, 1964, 
Administrator Eugene P. Foley, of the 
SBA, points to encouraging signs that 
vere business will have a good year in 


In discussing the current economic ex- 


~ pansion he mentions the need for pas- 


Sage of the proposed tax reduction and 
reform program and its effects on small 
business. He points out that the rate 
reduction for small firms would be great- 
er and more immediate than for large 
corporations. 

In this press release Mr. Foley also 
discusses the accomplishments of the 
Small Business Administration during 
the past year and advises small firms 
that they can look to SBA for increased 
assistance in the coming year. 

As chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, I-was especially inter- 
ested in this release and desire to bring 
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it to the attention of my colleagues and 
others and under unanimous consent I 
insert this press release of January 8, 
1964, in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The release follows: 

Small Business Administrator Eugene P. 
Foley said today that a continuing high 
level of economic activity in 1964 will help 
small businesses match or exceed the good 
year they enjoyed in 1963. 

He said that prospects are good that the 
Nation’s economy will continue to gain mo- 
mentum in the months ahead, particulariy 
if the proposed tax cut is speedily enacted. 

Noting that we are starting the 35th 
month of continuing economic expansion, 
he cited these other encouraging signs for 
small firms: 1963 new business incorpora- 
tions exceeded 1962 levels; there were fewer 
business failures in 1963 than in 1962; small 
businesses comprised most of the net gain of 
about 50,000 business firms in 1963; recent 
surveys indicate a continuing increase in 
personal consumption expenditures and busi- 
ness investment in plant and equipment; 
along with a rise in corporate profits, in- 
come of small unincorporated business and 
professional enterprises during 1963 showed 
the best year-to-year increase since 1956. 

He cautioned, however, that unless the rate 
of economic expansion is stepped up, small 
firms’ progress in the coming year could be 
somewhat slowed. 

“We must continue to seek ways of ac- 
celerating our growth rate,” Mr. Foley said. 
“One of the most immediate and effective 
ways of doing this is through the proposed 
$11 billion tax rate reduction and reform 
program now before the Congress.” 

Mr. Foley said that while the tax proposal 
would benefit both big and small businesses, 
the rate reduction for small firms would be 
greater and more immediate than that for 
large corporations. The proposal provides 
that the tax rates on the first $25,000 of 
corporate income be reduced about 27 per- 
cent for small firms compared with about 
8 percent for large corporations. The reduc- 
tion for small firms would be effective im- 
mediately while the reduction for large cor- 
porations would be phased out over a 2- 
year period. 

“Perhaps | the most significant aspect of 
the tax proposal on small firms would be 
increased income, profits and the other bene- 
fits they would derive from operating in a 
revitalized economy,” Mr. Foley said. 

He also pointed out that individual tax 
reductions and other provisions would 
greatly benefit the many unincorporated 
small businesses and partnerships, partic- 
ularly in helping to meet their need for 
adequate capital to finance expansion. 

Mr. Foley also noted that small firms could 
look to SBA for increased assistance in the 
coming year. He said that several recent 

ee nes eed reduce to a mini- 

um the redtape normally encountered in 
pe with a Government agency and will 
permit SBA to provide greater and more 
expeditious service to small concerns. 

In reviewing SBA activity over the past 
year, Mr. Foley cited these accomplishments: 

During 1963, SBA approved nearly 4,900 
business loans totaling about $249 million; 
licensed 61 new small business investment 
companies with capitalization of over $40 
million for investment in small firms; in 
conjunction with educational institutions 
and civic organizations, cosponsored 628 ad- 
ministrative management courses for about 
20,000 owners and managers of small firms 
to help them improve their management 
ability; approved 115 local development 
company loans totaling $18.1 million which 
created about 6,200 new jobs; and during 
the year, SBA, in cooperation with Govern- 


for exclusive bidding by small businesses. 
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The Measure of Military Talent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
Maj. Gen. Dale O. Smith is one of the 
most articulate members of our Military 
Establishment, and because I would like 
my colleagues in the Congress to share 
this ability to express himself, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article of his, 
“The High Are the Mighty,” appearing 
in Ordnance January-February 1964, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

To those of my colleagues who some- 
how believe it is possible for us to give up 
air and space superiority, I suggest a 
reading of this very sensible and easily 
understood paper. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TER HIGH ÅRE THE MIGHTY 
(Maj. Gen. Dale O. Smith) 

(The talented military leader is one who 
understands his environment and his mis- 
sion and who perceives that he who controls 
the high ground in space as well as on earth 
has a tactical advantage.) 

An armchair strategist usually can be 
identified by the way he analyzes military 
advantage. If he measures it almost exclu- 
sively in terms of manpower and megatons, 
one can guess with some confidence that he 
has never read a military history or heard a 
shot fired in anger. 

If, on the other hand, he considers more 
subtle and elusive aspects such as hostile 
intentions, doctrine, training, and weapons 
capabilities; if he is concerned with intelli- 
gence of the enemy, international politics, 
Weapons development, enemy deployments 
and maneuvers; if he attempts to envisage 
from all this and more the enemy's next 
moves and, having some confidence in his 
own judgment, proposes friendly moves to 
counter, defeat, and prevail over these predic- 
ted enemy moves—then one can pretty 
well surmise that such a man is no arm- 
chair strategist but a professional military 
analyst. 

This is not to imply that manpower and 
firepower are of minor consideration in war. 
On the contrary, they are crucial. But be- 
cause manpower and firepower are the most 
easily measured, the most clearly discerned 
and discussed aspects of war, they too often 
are believed to be the final criteria of success. 

Such raw criteria of power can be under- 
stood by almost anyone, even children: Just 
as boys are much more concerned with the 
obvious physical aspects of power such as 
muscle, weight, and age than with skill, con- 
ditioning, and knowledge, so armchair strat- 
egists are more concerned with numbers and 
degrees of bang. Military power is regarded 
primarily in terms of pure muscle. 

The stature of a businessman usually is 
Measured by his business ability. He is 
judged by his skill in trade more than by his 
bank balance which may have been inherited 
or acquired by a lucky break. It is submitted 
that by the same token a country’s military 
strength should be measured primarily in 
terms of its overall military skill and ca- 
pabilities. 

A good businessman can earn money, even 
if broke. A country with good military talent 
and policies usually can provide an adequate 
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Military Establishment and be able to em- 
ploy it, if need be, with military success. 

For simplicity, let us sum up the more 
subtle aspects of military effectiveness with 
the term “military talent.” The effective 
military force first of all is well led. Leader- 
ship describes how we know and handle our 
own people in such a way as to achieve an 
optimum return from them in a predictable 
manner. It includes an accurate assessment 
of thelr capabilities and limitations in the 
endless and complex tasks of war. Training, 
of course, describes the intensive and exten- 
sive effort in preparing those people for their 
complicated roles. 

Military talent implies that the leaders and 
the led have a comprehensive understanding 
of various weapons systems, their purposes, 
and the underlying tactical, strategic, and 
philosophical considerations associated with 
their use. It also implies a broad under- 
standing of similar matters on the enemy 
side of the fence. 

Military talent appreciates the vastly com- 
plex logistical considerations associated with 
warfare, the communications requirements, 
the organizational influences, the command 
and control features, and the human and 
personal idiosyncracies or predisposition 
which may have more influence on the out- 
come than 100 megatons of explosive power. 

In the final analysis, the talented military 
leader is he who best understands his en- 
vironment, his mission, and the actions he 
must take to advance his mission. Like suc- 
cessful men in all areas of endeavor, he is the 


attest to this far-seeing idea as a measure of 
militray talent. In some ancient analogy, 
the lieutenant’s single bar represented the 
first rail on a fence. The yo 


i 
i 


symbol of rank was 
leaves on his shoulders was conceived to be 
observing from the branches of a tree. 
colonel wore eagles. He was able to 
great sweeps of territory. The 
general was obviously identified 
stars. 

Today there are debates about the mili- 
tary role in space, and the lack 
military requirements has led to what some 
people consider to be rather limited space 
developments for defense. There is a genu- 
ine concern that weaponus of mass destruc- 
tion might be boosted into orbit, and the 
knowledge that the Soviets either have or 
soon will have boosters which could place a 
50- to 100-megaton bomb into space—a bomb 
which they have demonstrated—leaves the 
world with a hauting fear 

Nevertheless, this has not happened, and 
until it does we can argue that there is no 
military requirement to develop a space in- 
terceptor to destroy such a hypothetical 
satellite weapon. 

A case can be made, moreover, that the 
Soviets never will place a bomb in orbit. As 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Rosewell L. Gil- 
patric has said, it is simply not a “rational” 
strategy since ICBM’s are cheaper, more con- 
trollable, less vulnerable, and more accurate. 
Why, then, should any country go to all the 
trouble and extra expense of placing a mega- 
ton bomb in orbit? 

Some analysts have suggested, however, 
that the terror effect of an orbiting H-bomb 
would trigger violent public reaction. It is 
possible that the people in New York City, 
for example, could become more concerned 
about a sword of Damocles which crosses 
overhead ever so often at Just a few hundred 
miles’ altitude than over a missile sitting on 
a Russian pad thousands of miles away. 
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Not everyone could be made to understand 
that the distant ICBM would be far more 
deadly. Knowledge of orbital physics is not 
widespread, and most people believe that 
“what goes up must come down.” So an or- 
bital nuclear weapon, combined with a prop- 
aganda campaign, might just possibly ap- 
pear to the Soviets as a useful strategy, even 
though it does seem unlikely just now. 

What is more to be feared is that the 
Soviets may develop a space bomb which is 
a better weapon than their ICBM’s. One 
cannot throw out the possibility of tech- 
nical breakthroughs which might lead to 
a less vulnerable, more accurate and reliable 
space weapon than is now in the Soviet 
inventory. ' 

But, again, this is simply a possibility, not 
a probability, and certainly provides no spe- 
cific requirement toward which we can de- 
velop a defensive space interceptor. Con- 
sequently we have decided to pursue our 
peaceful exploration of space and accept 
whatever military fallout“ may accrue from 
this great effort. 

It is the laudable hope of our Government 
that space can remain , and every 
effort is being bent in that direction, Yet 
the ICBM’s which the U.S.S.R. now has 
aimed at us have trajectories which will 
carry them well above the earth’s atmos- 
phere and into space. 

It is conceivable that we might sometime 
develop a legitimate requirement for de- 
stroying these weapons while they cruise 
in space on their ballistic curves. To do this 
it might be necessary for us to orbit de- 
Tensive weapons in space. 

How can we tend to our defensive yan in 
space and yet keep space peaceful? mega- 
ton ICBM warheads already are posed to 
traverse space, is the peaceful option still 
open to us? These are questions which re- 
quire much soul searching. 

Since the United States has stated that 
it has no intention of carrying the arms 


sian Minister of Defense, Rodion Malinovsky 
said, “Let our foes know what technology 
and what militants are in possession of So- 
viet power.” 

And in 1961, when the Soviets were pre- 
paring to detonate a 60-megaton bomb over 
Novaya Zemlya, Chairman Khrushchev stat- 
ed, The exploration of space is inseparable 
from the use of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles.” 

It appears that if adequate arrangements 
cannot be agreed to that would insure that 


the support of as many members of the 
United Nations as possible, and notify the 
Soviet Union that unless she provides us with 
adequate assurance that her space vehicles 
are harmless, we will be compelled to destroy 
them. 

Dr. Frye believes that such a policy would 
not provoke war any more than has Soviet 
destruction of our U-2 and RB-47 aircraft. 
He recognizes that the Soviets undoubtedly 
would counter with a similar declaration 
and suggests a space stalemate with neither 
side operating in space. 

This seems highly unlikely from a military 
viewpoint, since each side will first have to 
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Possess effective space interceptors to pur- 
sue such a policy. Would not the natural 
first target then be the opposing space inter- 
ceptors instead of the orbiting unidentified 
object? And would this not lead to a form 
of border warfare in space? 

We must keep in mind what Senator John 
F. Kennedy said in 1960 when campaigning 
for President: “If the Soviets control space 
they can control earth. We cannot run sec- 
ond in this vital race.” 

But too many analysts look upon the mili- 
tary role in space simply in terms of placing 
effective weapons in orbit. This again is an 
extension of the armchair strategy which 
examines warfare quantitatively as a func- 
tion of megatons. An effective interception 
system might be far more significant, 

Even in space the defensive sequence must 
be to detect, identify, intercept, and de- 
stroy. All of this would further require con- 
siderable military talent. It seems highly 
unlikely that this talent could be acquired 
without participating directly in the devel- 
opment and operation of space vehicles, 

The lessons of World War II and Korea 
taught us that military talent not only was 
our most precious commodity but required 
the longest leadtime to develop. We could 
turn out weapons, technicians, and skilled 
operators on production lines during the 
war, but the military talent necessary for 
the command and management of success- 
ful combat had to be acquired through years 
of effort long before the war started. 

Had we waited for a clear military require- 
ment before developing our military talent, 
we would have faced certain defeat. 

Warfare is far more than the process of 
mass murder as the armchair strategist sees 
It. It is fundamentally a struggle of wills, 
both individual, and collective. The most 
successful war is that won without fighting, 
when the enemy is either so terrified, so dis- 
heartened, so confused, or so dominated that 
he gives up before firing a shot. 

Preparing the way for this condition is the 
peacetime strategy pursued by the Soviets 
and unwittingly assisted by some of our 
own Cassandras. A country weakened by 
threat and bluster may fight briefly and suc- 
cumb. The measure of resistance is cor- 
related with confidence, and confidence is 
gained largely from a bona fide military 
talent and our belief in it. 

It has long been considered axiomatic that 
the high ground provides a distinct military 
advantage. This was understandable before 
the days of gunpowder because of the added 
momentum available to troops charging 
from high ground, as at Cannae, It was 
easier, too, to repel attackers who were ex- 
hausted from climbing. 

But the high ground doctrine was weak- 
ened with the advent of gunpowder, since 
guns could shoot almost as well uphill as 
down, and rapid advance required large 
armies to stick to the valleys and line of 
communication. 

In Korea, however, the doctrine was re- 
affirmed. Why? Could it have been that 
troops occupying high ground could see 
farther and better? From the hills was it not 
easier to see the enemy and guess what he 
was up to? An attack from the high ground 
could be launched with the assistance of 
gravity, while an assault by the enemy up 
the hill had to overcome gravity and climb in 
ignorance of hidden strong points. Yes, the 
high ground was a distinct asset in Korea. 

This principle was never doubted in air 
warfare. Bombers climbed as high as they 
could to escape detection and avoid flak and 
fighters. Climbing still higher, fighters 
pounced on the bigger birds. Climbing 
higher yet, offensive fighters dived on the de- 
fensive interceptors. Altitude provided many 
elements of military advantage—speed, in- 
telligence, security, surprise. 

It was not necessary to carry bombs to the 
top level to dominate the sky, because each 
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level of aircraft dominated the level below 
it. A determined and talented force, as at 
the Marianas Turkey Shoot, could sweep the 
sky clean of everything below it, but such an 
opportunity rarely presented itself. 

Air victory always has been the more likely 
to him who could climb the highest. The 
history of air warfare is of a scramble for 
altitude. There appears to be no reason for 
this doctrine to change as we extend past the 
level of the atmosphere and into orbit. The 
medium of air had nothing to do with 
this doctrine of altitude except as it pro- 
vided an element of power in air-breathing 
engines. With rockets, air is no longer re- 
quired for motive power. 

Nor is there anything about orbital 
velocity or weightlessness which might affect 
the military doctrine of superior altitude. 
Gravity and initiative are still on the side of 
him who climbs higher; security, too, for the 
higher craft will be harder to detect. In- 
stead of hiding in the sun, as of yore, he may 
hide behind the sun to avoid radar detec- 
tion. 

But man lives on the earth's surface, and 
fighting will no doubt erupt in this level, 
the first layer of the cake. As war expands, 
the surface conflict no doubt will be carried 
into the next level of concern, which is the 
50 miles of atmosphere. 

This second atmospheric layer of war will 
be dominated by the aerospace craft above it 
in the third layer while they in turn will be at 
the mercy of the far-out spacecraft. Thus 
we will see a layer-cake strategy” develop. 
That side which climbs to the frosting will 
control all the layers beneath it. 

The point to keep in mind is that an 
enemy need not take his megaton bomb to 
the high ground in order to control every- 
thing below him. Megatons and numbers 
may.never be the controlling elements of 
space war. Numbers were against us in mig 
alley, yet we dominated the sky with a 14 
to 1 kill ratio, 

If an aerospace craft is capable of inter- 
cepting and destroying space warheads and 
if it is capable of outclimbing enemy space 
fighters, it will no doubt, if employed with 
military talent, be able to prevent any na- 
tion from dominating space. 

Of course, altitude does not provide the 
answer to every question of aerospace war, 
but if not the sine qua non, it at least 
promises such an advantage that any coun- 
try of military talent would never debate 
the necessity of reaching the frosting on the 
layer cake of aerospace strategy. An im- 
proved ICBM may well become a require- 
ment of secondary priority to the need for 
reaching the high ground with fighters. 
This may be the only way left to us for 
keeping space peaceful. 


Hon. Howard Baker 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, may I join 
thousands of others who regret deeply 
the untimely loss of HOWARD Baker. He 
was an able and forthright American 
and a true and loyal friend. His con- 
tribution to the Nation through his serv- 
ices in Congress will long stand as a 
memorial which all will recognize. In 
particular I would like to acknowledge 
his close association and support of my 
father, Robert A. Taft, over a period of 
many years in the U.S, Senate. We will 
sorely miss him. 


a 
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1964 
Death of William “Bill” Stern 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, on January 1 William Stern, 
one of North Dakota’s most colorful and 
outstanding citizens, passed away. 

Bill Stern was probably one of North 
Dakota’s best known and widely re- 
spected native sons. He was one of the 
founders of the American Legion and ac- 
tive in this great organization in all the 
years since. He was just as active in 
politics, having served North Dakota for 
a long while as national committeeman. 

Bill Stern always had great respect 
and admiration for the Congress of the 
United States. I think it would be ac- 
curate to say that he was a personal 
friend of perhaps two-thirds of the 
Members of the U.S. Sena 

Bill Stern’s passing was a tremendous 
loss to North Dakota and the entire Na- 
tion and I lost a good and helpful friend. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks a 
most appropriate press release prepared 
by the Washington office of the Ameri- 
can Legion at the time of the funeral 
services on January 3. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

News FROM THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Parco, N. Dax.—Private funeral services 
were conducted January 3, here for William 
(Bill) Stern, 77, dean“ of The American 
Legion's National Executive Committee, who 
died January 1 at Rochester, Minn. One of 
the great elder statesmen of the Legion, Mr. 
Stern enjoyed the widespread esteem and ad- 
miration of thousands of Legionnaires 
throughout the organization. 

After serving one term as national vice 
commander (1924-25), Legionnaire Stern 
Was elected in 1926 by the Department of 
North Dakota as its representative on the 
National Executive Committee, an office he 
held until his death. In terms of years of 
service, he was the oldest member of the 
National Executive Committee. 

Shortly after his discharge as a second lieu- 
tenant during World War, Mr. Stern was a 
delegate from North Dakota to the Legion's 
St. Louis Caucus in May 1919. He was a 
regularly elected delegate to every American 
Legion National Convention from that first 
stateside meeting through the 45th conven- 
tion last September at Miami Beach, Fla. 
However, illness prevented his presence at 
the last reunion. 

Upon his return from the St. Louis Caucus 
in 1919, he immediately proceeded to orga- 
nize the Department of North Dakota. The 
first post chartered was the Gilbert C. Graf- 
tion Post 2 here in Fargo. On the occasion 
of his 70th birthday, the Post gratefully 
presented him with a life membership. 

He was associated with the Dakota Nation- 
al Bank, Northwest Airlines, and was quite 
active in politics. In addition to hundreds 
of Legion comrades, he had a broad inter- 
est in people from all walks of life * * * 
from the bellmen in a Washington, D.C., 
hotel, a carnival man in Minnesota, to the 
highest business and political officials of the 
Nation. Legionnaire Stern was lunching 
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with Gen. Douglas MacArthur in Tokyo the 
day the General received word that he had 
been relieved of his command there. 

At the National American Legion level, Mr. 
Stern was an Advisory Committee member 
to the National Commander from 1946-52 
and again from 1956-63; a member of the 
Convention Commission Liaison Committee 
(1958-63); and a member of the Group In- 
surance Committee from 1958 until the pre- 
sent time. 


Trifles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 
Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 


the Recorp, I include the following news- 
paper editorial: 


TRIFLES 


A grievous toll in the past weeks testifies to 
the importance of trifles. The theft of a re- 
ligious relic, the failure to raise the proper 
fiag, and an affront to ethnic sensibilities— 
these provocations have led to bloody riots in 
the subcontinent, Panama and Cyprus. But 
one must be careful in passing judgment, 
because an outsider can never fully gage the 
depth of feeling over what appear to be small 
symbolic acts. Today as yesterday, one man's 
trifle can be another's casus belli. 

If Homer can be trusted, the Trojan war 
was prompted by the seduction of a woman. 
The War of the Roses was in the ultimate 
sense a quarrel over genealogy. During the 
Reformation, Europe was stained by blood 
in endless wars over the proper way to wor- 
ship a Saviour who exhorted all men to love 
their enemies. In the 18th century, there was 
a war over Jenkin's Ear—small wonder that 
Swift, in Gulliver's Travels, savagely depicted 
a war fought over the proper way to crack an 
egg. 
But the human race has come to take its 
infirmities for granted; even Gulliver's 
Travels“ has become a book for the amuse- 
ment of children. The other fellow's wars 
often seem absurd. Thus Afro-Asians belit- 
tle our conflict with the Soviet Union while 
we, on our part, find it implausible that 
Hindu should hate Moslem, that Arab should 
hate Jew, that Turk should hate Greek, that 
Indonesian should hate Malay, that Cam- 
bodian should hate Thai (and in each case, 
vice versa). 

The quarrels are old; what is new is that 
some nations have the power to destroy the 
entire world if a war should break out be- 
tween them. Only a few months ago, the 
West found itself in tense confrontation with 
the Soviet Union in Berlin in a dispute that 
revolved, in part at least, over the height of 
a tailgate on a truck. To us, the issues 
seemed clear, but others can be forgiven if 
the tailgate question seemed about as mo- 
mentous as Jenkin’s ear. 

The purpose of these reflections is not to 
deny the seriousness of trifles—quite the 
contrary. Great principles can rest on a 
hair, a piece of bunting, or a tailgate. But 
in conceding the importance of trifles, one 
can glimpse the perilous state of the human 
condition today. It is the incurable conten- 
tiousness of the species that makes control 
of nuclear weapons so grave an issue; the 
incidents in India, Cyprus, and Panama 
should give us all a queasy sense of the fear- 
ful precipice on which we stand. 

In more idealistic times, President Wilson 
once sought to make the world safe for dem- 
ocracy. Disillusion has taught us to discard 
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this noble purpose as infeasible. Our more 
modest goal today might well be to make the 
world safe for human contentiousness—safe 
enough so that what seems to be a quarrel 
over trifles does not end in a holocaust, 


U.N. Finances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
financial problems facing the United Na- 
tions this year seriously impair its effec- 
tiveness and if left unsolved will threaten 
its existence. The U.N, bond sale has re- 
sulted in some slight improvement over 
the very critical situation 2 years ago, 
but the basic problem remains. This is 
in large part caused by the refusal of 
certain nations to contribute their share 
of the costs of U.N. peace-keeping activ- 
ities. The rapid growth of the U.N. in 
recent years resulting from the large 
number of new nations who have ac- 
quired membership is a smaller part of 
the same problem, In any case a very 
special effort will have to be made this 
year if the U.N.’s financial problems are 
to be resolved and the organization 
placed on a firm basis. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial discussing the U. N. s problems en- 
titled, “Whither the U. N.?“ which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post, January 
15, 1964. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHITHER THE U.N.? 

What is the future of the United Nations? 
In tackling that subject in the second Dag 
Hammarskjold memorial lecture at Colum- 
bia University, Secretary of State Rusk (in a 
speech delivered for him by Assistant Secre- 
tary Cleveland) offered two thoughtful sug- 
gestions which merit analysis by all friends 
of the U.N. He does not regard the United 
Nations as a static organization, but he wants 
it to grow in ways that will strengthen, and 
not weaken, its peacekeeping function. 

Actually the United Nations is a more in- 
dispensable agency now than it was at the 
time of its birth in San Francisco in 1945. 
Today there is agreement among all the great 
powers represented in the Security Council 
that nuclear war is utterly unacceptable as 
a means of settling international disputes. 
Chairman Khrushchev of the Soviet Union 
acknowledged in his New Year's message that 
war over territorial questions is intolerable 
and that nations should not be the target of 
direct or indirect If this gen- 
erally accepted thesis is to be meaningful, 
said Mr. Rusk, the U.N. will have to be used 
us a substitute for war in the settlement of 
disputes. 

From this viewpoint the peacekeeping 
functions of the U.N. are vital to every state 
and especially to the great powers. It serves, 
in the Secretary's words, “not as a rival sys- 
tem of order but as contributor to, and 
sometimes guarantor of, the common inter- 
est in survival.” Even H some countries are 
disappointed by the consequences of a U.N. 
peacekeeping operation, they still profit 
greatly from it for the simple reason that 
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survival is better than the annihilation that 
would result from nuclear war. 

This cogent reasoning has a special bear- 
ing upon a problem that looms large in the 
General Assembly in 1964. The Soviet Union 
has refused to pay its share of the expenses 
of keeping the peace in the Congo and in the 
Near East. If this policy persists, the U.S.S.R. 
will lose its yote in the Assembly and 
critically weaken the U.N. as an adjuster of 
disputes that otherwise might lead to war. 
Surely if the Soviet Union is realistic in its 
pursuit of insurance against nuclear war, it 
should be moving toward elimination of this 
threat to the usefulness of the U.N. 

The other problem to which Secretary Rusk 
addressed himself arises from the growth of 
the U.N. from its original 51 members to its 
present 113. The onrush of small, new na- 
tions into the U.N. has made it theoretically 
possible for 10 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, who contribute only 5 percent of the 
U. N. s assessed budget, to cast a two-thirds 
majority vote in the General Assembly. No 
such problem has arisen and Mr. Rusk is not 
fearful that it will, but he does emphasize 
the fact that “the United Nations simply 
cannot take significant action without the 
support of the members who supply it with 
resources and have the capacity to act.” 

This does not mean that he wants to shift 
all U.N, power back into the hands of the 
moribund Security Council. Nor does he 
look with favor on weighted voting in the 
General Assembly. But his remarks are sug- 
gestive of the direction in which the U.N. 
should be evolving. Nothing would be more 
certain to destroy its usefulness in the long 
run than the making of U.N. policy decisions 
in disregard of the chief centers of world 
peace. 


Scranton Record Speaks for Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the first 
year of Gov. William W. Scranton’s term 
in Pennsylvania has resulted in a bal- 
anced budget while expanding new pro- 
grams. His budget message for the com- 
ing year shows that there will be no 
standstill this year. Even though the 
proposed record budget is $59 million 
higher than the current one, there is no 
need for new taxes. This is an example 
of good management with government 
economy and programs to fill proven 
needs of people. 

This is the type of record that Bill 
Scranton has produced that qualifies him 
for the position of President of the 
United States. 

I place the following editorial from the 
Meadville Tribune, Meadville, Pa., and 
article from the Philadelphia Sunday 
Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa., in the Rec- 
orD to call attention to the Members of 
Congress to the outstanding record com- 
piled by their former colleague. 

From the Meadville (Pa.) Tribune, 
Jan. 9, 1964] 
RECORD SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 

Good government is 

If Gov. Wiliam 3 combined 
state of the Commonwealth and budget mes- 
sage Tuesday advances his position in na- 
tional political circles, it is because his 
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address constituted a report on good govern- 
ment, which is of paramount importance to 
Pennsylvanians. 


It is refreshing to find Pennsylvania plan- 
ning for a new fiscal year without facing 
financial crisis. There is no deficit which 
must be written off in the year ahead. There 
is no need for new taxes, even though the 
proposed record budget is $59 million higher 
than the current one. Pennsylvania's gov- 
ernmental affairs have been placed on an 
even keel, inviting confidence in the Com- 
Monwealth’s administration, and Governor 
Scranton has charted a continuance of sound 
but progressive government for 1964-65. 

There was no standing still during the past 
year. Unemployment dropped and general 
business activity increased. While Pennsyl- 
vania shared in the expanding national econ- 
omy, a large part of the State’s progress must 
be attributed to the climate of confidence 
instilled by the Scranton administration. 
Highway construction moved ahead appre- 
clably,. but probably the Commonwealth's 
greatest advance was in the field of educa- 
tion. Public school subsidies were increased, 
teacher salaries raised, forward strides were 
made toward expansion of educational TV 
and institution of community colleges, and 
the State board of education was established 
to provide direction for education at all 
levels. 

The groundwork laid in the past year will 
enable Pennsylvania to continue moving 
ahead in economic development, education, 
and human services. The Governor proposes 
expansion of industrial development activi- 
ties and tourist promotion. In the field of 
human services, increases are contemplated 
in payments for hospital care and for opera- 
tion of State mental institutions and schools 
for the mentally retarded. Additional school 
subsidies have been mandated but increased 
funds also are planned for the 14 State col- 
leges and for grants to local libraries. Edu- 
cation's share of the total budget moves from 
49 percent in 1963-64 to 51 percent in the 
coming fiscal year. 

To achieve these goals at an additional 
cost of $59 million without raising taxes is, 
indeed, significant. Governor Scranton of- 
fers only sound management, not fiscal 
magic. Expanded business activity should 
result in greater income. Foresight last year 
provided a tax program that will be ade- 
quate for the new budget. Government 
economy has reduced waste, allowing a 
greater percentage of appropriations to be 
applied to services because of a reduction in 
operational costs. 

Democrats have described the Scranton 
message as a “trial balloon” for the 1964 Re- 
publican presidential nomination. The Gov- 
ernor probably was not unmindful of the 
effects his report might have on his political 
Standing nationally. But his record last 
year and his plans for the coming year speak 
for themselves and, for Pennsylvanians, they 
tell a story of good government. 


From the Philadelphia (Pa..) 
Bulletin, Dec. 22, 1963] 
PENNSYLVANIA TODAY—REVENUE Is Up, JoB- 

LESS DOWN, IN SCRANTON’s FIRST YEAR IN 

OFFICE 2 

HARRISBURG, December 21.—The returns are 
nearly in for Governor Scranton’s first year 
in office. 

Generally, they bear out his prediction 
that things would get better under his ad- 
ministration. 

It was a bleak January 15 when Scranton, 
in his inaugural message, told the legisla- 
ture: 

“Don't tell me that Pennsylvania can’t lick 
its problems because I know that it can.” 

The State still has some distance to go 
before getting out of the economic woods 
but most signs are encouraging. 


Sunday 


January 20 


BIG DROP IN JOBLESS TOTAL 

Last January there were 430,000 Pennsyl- 
vanians out of jobs, a whopping 9.4 percent 
of the State's labor force. 

Last month, the jobless total had dropped 
to 294,000 or 6.4 percent of the labor force 
with seasonal factors indicating an increase 
in unemployment in the next 2 months. 

When Scranton took office, there were 
467,904 Pennsylvanians on relief. Last 
month, this figure had declined to 423,930. 

On the political front, things were bright 
and promisirg. The Governor got almost 
everything he wanted from one regular and 
two special sessions of the legislature. 

A REASON FOR SUCCESS 

Part of his sucess here stemmed from the 
possibility that he might be slated as the 
Republican presidential candidate and few 
people want trouble with a White House 
possibility. 

If Scranton has ary worries, money to 
navigate the ship of state isn’t one of them. 

Budget officials report that total State 
revenue for the first 11 months of 1963 
totaled $1.5 billion, an increase of $99.2 mil- 
lion from the 1962 period. 

A $6.58 MILLION INCREASE 


The 1963 general fund revenue for the 
period comes to $1,120,991,000, up to $65.8 
million. 

The major increases are $44.9 million in 
sales taxes, $27.8 million in Federal health 
and welfare grants, and State college tui- 
tion fees, $12.6 million in cigarette taxes and 
$4.5 million in liquor taxes. 

Only the first 6 months of last June's 
increase in sales, cigarette and liquor taxes 
are included in these totals. 

The 1963 motor fund, largely used to 
finance highway construction, is reported 
as $446 million for the first 11 months of 
the year. This is $33.4 million ahead of 
1962 figures. 

AUTO LICENSE FEES 


The major increase here is one of $17.4 
million in auto license fees, about half of 
which stems from operators’ cards being 
issued on a 2-year basis this year. 

Gasoline taxes are up $2.5 million from a 
year ago and Federal highway grants have 
increased by $13 million. 

Motor fund expenditures for the 1963 pe- 
riod are reported as $473.2 million. This is an 
increase of $29.5 million from the previous 
year. 

FIVE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-EIGHT MILES OF 

NEW ROADS 

The highway department reports that it 
opened 588 miles of new roads this year, 
including 11 miles of interstate highways. 

A total of 1,199 miles were reconstructed 
or resurfaced. 

The department awarded $192 million in 
contracts for the construction of 540 miles 
of roads, including 109 miles of interstate 
highway. 

The department said its program so far 
this year has cost $250 million, $50 million 
more than last year. 

SEVENTY-THREE MILLION, ONE HUNDRED 

THOUSAND DOLLARS BOOST 


General fund expenditures in the 1963 
period were reported as $1,080,715,707 or $73.1 
million more than a year ago. 

If the legislature had enacted on schedule 
the $72 million package of appropriations to 
State-aided institutions, these expenditures 
would have been increased by $7.5 million. 

Action on these bills came only this week 
after the regular session had adjourned in 
August without their enactment. 

NOT MUCH FAT FOUND 


Scranton’s search for fat in the budget was 
not particularly productive. 

Spending by executive departments was 
held to $89,045,612, a decrease of $1,079,877. 


costs of the executive 
by 2.8 percent, from $39.2 to $38.1 million. 

The bulk of the saving came from a reduc- 
tion of some 2,000 in the State payroll, now 
around 79,000. 

DEPARTMENTAL FIRINGS 

The highways department lopped some 
2,000 people from its maintenance force. The 
revenue department is getting along with 
500 fewer employees and the department of 
labor and industry has fired some 300. 

On the other hand, the department of 
public welfare hired 1,300 more to staff its 
institutions. The department of public in- 
struction added 600 employees, mostly to its 
State college staff. 

fund requirements and authority 
rentals dropped by $1.2 million to $69.4 mil- 
lion this year. 

All other State functions cost more in 1963. 

GRANTS AND SUBSIDIES 

Grants and subsidies rose by $62.9 million 
to $771 million with schools getting most of 
the increase. 

Institutional costs increased by $11.3 mil- 
lion to $150 million. 

Support of the judiciary rose by $393,888 
to $5.3 million. 

Legislative costs increased by $839,292 to 
$4.8 million. 

The Governor's call last January for Penn- 
Sylvanians to ride out the economic storm 
was one of the administration’s disappoint- 
ments. 

SLIGHT POPULATION RISE 


The Commerce Department reported a con- 
tinued “outmigration” of Pennsylvanians. 

The Department said the State's popula- 
tion between July 1962 and July 1963 is esti- 
mated to have increased by only 42,000, or 
four-tenths of 1 percent. 

This is at one-eighth the national rate. 

The Department said Pennsylvania births 
exceed deaths yearly by better than 100,000. 

Since the 1960 census, Pennsylvania's pop- 
ulation through last July is estimated to have 
increased only 105,000 or nine-tenths of 1 
percent. 


FIVE AND ONE-TENTH PERCENT HIKE IN 
NEW JERSEY 

In the same period, New Jersey is esti- 
mated to have added 404,000, an increase of 
5.1 percent. 5 

The State's labor force in October was 
reported as 4,578,800, down 10,700 from 
January. 

The number of employed currently is esti- 
mated at 4,255,000. 

The number of continued claims for un- 
employment compensation dropped from 
245,500 to 162,441 in the second week of 
December. 

Payroll taxes in the first 11 months came 
to $267 million with payouts $30 million less. 

The unemployment compensation reserve 
fund balance this week stood at $162.4 mil- 
lion at the start of the year. 

The fund last month paid off $25 million 
of its $192 million in loans and advances 
from the Federal Government for the job- 
less program, 

Unemployment compensation reforms will 
be asked by the administration of the legis- 
lature early next year. A similar request 
was withdrawn in July for lack of support. 

CUT IN RELIEF ROLLS SOUGHT 


The administration is moving to get em- 
ployables off the relief rolls. 

This, plus an improved economic climate, 
has resulted in the decline from 467,904 per- 
sons on the rolls in January to 423,930 in 
November. 

The January relief bill was $17.4 million 
Against $16.1 million last month. 
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The relief bill for 11 months this year is 
$180.5 million against $16.1 million last 
month. 

The relief bill for 11 months this year is 
$180.5 million against 61839 million last 


year. 

The saving here, however, has been more 
than offset by the cost of the medical care 
for the needy aged program. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

The MAA has cost $17.2 million 
in the 11-month period this year against 
$10.6 million last year. 

The State’s industrial development pro- 
gram was being pressed by the administra- 
tion. 

The State invested $9.8 million in plant 
loans during the year in expectations of 
obtaining 7,599 new jobs with an annual 
payroll of $29.3 million. 

The program, which began in 1956, now 
has loaned $44.8 million for 337 plants 
valued at $124.8 million. 

The program is estimated to have created 
49,408 jobs with a yearly payroll of $186.6 
million. 

The administration has recruited ranking 
industrialists and technicians to serve on 
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councils of business and industry and science 
and technology to seek ways to expand exist- 
ing industry and attract ventures. 

A recruitment drive is underway to enlist 
100,000 Pennsylvanians in the industrial de- 
velopment program. i 

The jobs of these volunteers will be a 
person-to-person effort to have Pennsylvania 
industry expand and attract out-of-State 
industry through personal or corporate 
contacts. 

YEAR AHEAD LOOKS GOOD 


The coming year appears to offer few of 
the problems which faced the Governor back 
in January. 

The budget appears to be balanced and the 
likelihood of new taxes at the January legis- 
lative session is remote. 

The national economy is on the rise and 
Pennsylvania appears likely to benefit 
from it. 

Personal income in Pennsylvania this year 
is about 5 percent ahead of 1962 and close 
to the rise nationally. 


WHERE MONEY COMES From 
Here is where $99.2 million in added funds 
came from in the first 11 months of 1963, 
with figures for the same period last year: 


GENERAL FUND 


Mrs. Willard Wirtz Aids the Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
with great interest an article in the Jan- 
uary 12 Washington Post discussing the 
work of Mrs. W. Willard Wirtz, wife of 
the Secretary of Labor, in pressing for 
employment of the handicapped. 

In calling for support of VOICE, or 
Volunteers Oriented in Creating Employ- 
ment for the Handicapped, Mrs. Wirtz 
asked 50 women to aid in creating an em- 
ployment climate for qualified handi- 
capped persons. I have long contended 
that creating employment opportunities 
for the handicapped is an important area 
which demands more public attention, 
Mrs. Wirtz is to be congratulated for her 
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fine contribution. I sincerely hope that 
others will follow her example and lend 
their efforts to this important work. 
Under unanimous consent, I place this 
article from the January 12 Washington 
Post, describing this project, in the 
RECORD: 
Mrs. Wirtz Asks AID ro DISABLED 


Mrs. W. Willard Wirtz, wife of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, yesterday asked 50 women 
volunteer workers to help create an employ- 
ment climate for qualified handicapped per- 
sons. 

Mrs. Wirtz said that volunteers should act 
as “catalysts” in eradicating the “prejudices 
of unenlightened employers.” She said that 
this prejudice coupled with acute“ com- 
petition for jobs in times of wide unemploy- 
ment presents an almost insurmountable 
obstacle to the handicapped worker, 

The women, who are members of the 
Washington Federation of Business & Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs and B'nai B'rith, 
heard Mrs. Wirtz give her support to the 
“VOICE” for the handicapped program of 
the Presidents Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped at the departmental audi- 
torium. 
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“VOICE,” or Volunteers Oriented in Cre- 
ating Employment for the Handicapped, is 
a professional volunteer team effort devel- 
oped by the President's Committee to per- 
suade employers to consider handicapped 
applicants solely on the basis of their 
abilities. 

Another speaker at the conference, Norman 
W. Pierson, Director of the District's De- 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation, said 
that the cost factor has never been faced. 
For instance, he said that last year in Wash- 
ington 1,032 persons were rehabilitated and 
reintroduced into the labor market at a cost 
of $600,000. However, he explained this in- 
vestment” saved Washington taxpayers more 
than $1 million, 

Pierson said this $1 million would be spent 
caring for these persons if they were not 
employed. 

Sylvia Howard, liaison officer on the Presi- 
dent's Committee, said that an employed 
handicapped person pays $7 to $10 in taxes 
for each dollar spent for vocational rehabili- 
tation. 


Bright Day in the Backwoods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
although there are many and deep satis- 
factions embedded in the work of a 
Member of the Congress, it may be ad- 
mitted generally that one of the minor 
vexations is the lack of appreciation 
for some jobs well done, so commonly ex- 
perienced. So it is with a sense of dis- 
covery and pleasure that I have this 
tribute to my old friend and colleague 
Representative Cart ELLIOTT published 
in the Recorv. He did yeoman work to 
get a new industry where one was needed 
desperately. Applause came to him in 
the following editorial in the Decatur 
Daily, an alert newspaper of my own 
area; 

Bricgut Day IN THE Back woops 

Sunday was a bright day in Alabama's 
backwoods. A $5 million papermill was 
announced for Cordova and a $1 million 
plant for Haleyville. This latter plant will 
produce “fifth wheels" which couple a truck 
tractor to a semitrailer. 

Some 400 Walker countians assembled at 
the Cordova armory to hear Representative 
Cart ELLrorr make the announcement that 
the reporter writing the story said, “many 
women wept with happiness.“ Walker Coun- 
ty has been hard hit in recent years with 
the decline of the coal mining industry and 
the loss of a cotton mill. 

You can see in what that reporter wrote 
what it means when hope returns to a com- 
munity and the family breadwinner will 
once again have the opportunity to earn a 
living for his family. 

Up here in the Tennessee Valley of Ala- 
bama you may have forgotten what it means 
to walk the streets day after day looking 
for a job that isn't to be had. Yet, even 
you with all your economic and spiritual 
blessings, must know that even in the Ten- 
nessee Valley there are those among us who 
can't find work either because there is no 
work, or because there are those who are not 
qualified to fill the jobs. 

We can assure you that what is happening 
in Cordova and Haleyville is a blessing to 
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those who live in those communities and to 
Alabama, 

And these announcements bring to mind 
what ELLIOTT said not long ago. 
He said in substance that the appointment 
of one postmaster would bring about a hun- 
dred letters of protest, but the creation of 
a hundred jobs brought little response. Old 
Cart must have felt the warmth of his home 
folks when 400 people gathered to hear the 
plant announcement and women wept with 
happiness, for the hand of CARL ELLIOTT was 
very definitely in the location of the paper- 
mill which is dependent upon the approval 
of a $2.5 million loan through the Area 
Development Administration. 

Sunday was a bright day in the back- 
woods of Alabama. May there be more of 
them from Ardmore to Mobile and all points 
in between. 


John F. Kennedy: Civil Rights and Civil 
Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, those 
who are fighting for civil rights legisla- 
tion today have a rare kind of support 
from a wide variety of individuals and 
groups. I believe that no issue has called 
forth such selfless dedication on the part 
of so many people. It was not always 
so. Under permission I place in the 
REcorD a speech made by a gentleman 
who has been fighting for civil rights and 
civil liberties all of his adult life, Mr. 
Joseph L. Rauh, Jr.: 

JOHN F. KENNEDY: Civ. RIGHTS AND CIVI 
LIBERTIES, ADDRESS BY JOSEPH L. RAUH, JR., 
BEFORE THE DETROIT AMERICAN CIVIL LIBER- 
TEs UNION, BILL or RicHTs Dar, DECEM- 
DER 16, 1963 


It would not seem inappropriate, on this 
first Bill of Rights Day since the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy, to try our hands 
at evaluating his role in the fields of civil 
rights and civil liberties. True, it is far too 
early to make adequate Judgments concern- 
ing President Kennedy's lasting contribu- 
tions to freedom and equality. True, also, 
ultimate judgments will have to come from 
objective historians rather than from those 
of us who have been engaged in the day-to- 
day struggles for democratic rights. But 
the difficulty of the task of evaluation hardly 
excuses us from making the effort—feeble 
though it may be. 

If there is one word that can give expres- 
sion to the theme of tonight's talk, John F. 
Kennedy: Civil Rights and Civil Liberties,” 
it is the word “growth.” I hope no one will 
take it amiss if I suggest that President 
Kennedy did not commence his work in the 
area of civil freedom with the ideological 
reflexes of the liberals active in these fields. 
In 1953, at a time when liberal activity was 
largely centered around these issues, the 
then Senator Kennedy indicated that he 
did not feel “‘comfortable” with the profes- 
sional liberals of the ADA. To those who 
would look back in sorrow or in anger at 
this, I would suggest that President Ken- 
nedy's practical implementation during his 
White House of many of the prin- 
ciples of those with whom he had earlier 
not felt “comfortable” was all the more ac- 
ceptable and t to the Nation be- 
cause of the pragmatic basis for his actions. 
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To understand the extent of the Presi- 
dent's growth in the field of civil liberties, 
one has only to look back to the year 1954. 
Only one Democratic Senator failed to vote 
for, or publicly announce for, the censuring 
of Joseph McCarthy. That, of course, was 
the then sick Senator Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts whose constituency had not yet re- 
covered from its sorry romance with Mc- 
Carthy. But, again, to those who would 
look back in sorrow or in anger, I would sug- 
gest that President Kennedy's 3 years in the 
White House witnessed thoughtful leader- 
ship toward the elimination of those vestiges 
of McCarthyism which carried over from 1954 
and still plagued the Nation at the time of 
the inauguration of the New Frontier. 

Hardly had President Kennedy assumed 
office in 1961 than he gave evidence of his 
dedication to freedom to speak and freedom 
to hear or to read; he promptly terminated 
Post Office censorship over propaganda and 
other publications from behind the Iron 
Curtain. At almost the same time his ad- 
ministration restored Reed Harris, one of., 
McCarthy’s first victims, to a post in Ed Mur- 
row’s USIA from which Harris had been 
forced to resign; thus the man whom Mc- 
Carthy had ousted from Government was re- 
turned to work under a man who success- 
fully battled McCarthy. As the Kennedy 
administration opened with this symbolic 
expression of confidence in an early McCarthy 
victim, so it closed with President Kennedy's 
personal expression of confidence in J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, upon whom his administra- 
tion bestowed the Enrico Fermi Award, our 
Nation's highest honor in the field of atomic 
energy. 

President Kennedy’s contribution to civil 
liberties was not limited to these symbolic 
acts. His pardon of Junius Scales just a 
year ago removed the last Smith Act de- 
fendant from the jails of the Nation; and 
this pardon was especially noteworthy for 
it was made over the opposition of the FBI, 
Scales having committed the cardinal sin 
of refusing to name his former associates 
after he had broken with the Communist 
Party. Under President Kennedy, Govern- 
ment security programs were operated with 
increasing understanding if not with perfec- 
tion; there were few headlines setting forth 
lurid cases as there had been in earlier days. 
President Kennedy supported and signed into 
law a bill he had proposed as a Senator to 
remove the loyalty oaths previously required 
of college students receiving loans and 
grants. Always there seemed to be an effort, 
quiet though it was, to ring down the cur- 
tain on the excesses of McCarthyism. 

All of these individual acts may have been 
less significant than President Kennedy's 
constant and eloquent reiteration that the 
Nation must reject the councils of fear and 
suspicion which threaten freedom. His own 
warmth for the intellectual community of 
the Nation helped redress the long period 
of hostility. His calm support of the sepera- 
tion of church and state and especially of 
the Supreme Court’s prayer decisions helped 
thwart the know-nothing attack on this ma- 
jor bastion of civil liberties. The firm dig- 
nity with which the President dealt with the 
radical right was a daily deminder that civil 
freedom is the real strength of our Nation, 
that freedom is a weapon in the cold war as 
much or more than missiles and H-bombs, 
that freedom and civil liberties, far from 
being incompatible with security, are vital 
to our national security. President Kennedy 
most certainly recognized that there could 
be no new frontiers unless and until we had 
a new frontier of freedom. 

Turning to the other facet of civil freedom, 
a not inappropriate place to start might be 
the year 1957. The civil rights movement was 
embattled in an all-out effort to push 
through Congress the first civil rights bill in 
almost a century. Senator Kennedy, casting 
worried political glances about him, twice 
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voted against the civil rights : First, 
to send the bill to probable death in the hos- 
tile Eastland Judiciary Committee and, after 
that failed, to attach to the bill the then 
unpalatable jury trial amendment. Though 
he stood with the liberals in support of part 
III. he withheld total commitment from the 
tell rights cause. 

But the procivil rights views of President 
Kennedy's White House years were not too 
long in evidencing themselves. In June 
1960, President Kennedy assured a small 
group of liberals, of which I was one, that 
he favored “pledging the Democratic Party 
to congressional and Executive action in sup- 
port of the Supreme Court’s desegregation 
decisions“; on this basis we gave him our 
support end the pledge was made at the 
Democratic convention a month later in the 
broadest civil rights platform in history. 

The Nation did not have to wait long for 
the new President to evidence his belief in 
equality. His only question concerning the 
inaugural parade concerned the lily-white 
Coast Guard contingent. His earliest ap- 
pointments reflected his genuine interest in 
recognizing the merit and ability of our Ne- 
gro citizens. His antidiscrimination Execu- 
tive order on employment went far beyond 
earlier actions. The administration pressed 
the long moribund Interstate Commerce 
Commission into action against segregation 
at bus and railroad terminals. The Attorney 
General, ever his helpful partner, stepped up 
activity in the voting field. Delayed and 
partial as it was, the President issued an 
antidiscrimination housing Executive order 
though he, better than anyone else, was 
aware of the political backlash of such an 
order among suburban whites, who enjoy 
talking civil rights on the commuter train 
and living uncivil segregation at home. 

Above all, the President in the last year 
of his life proposed the most comprehensive 
civil rights legislation in history—legislation 
which he knew was necessary for strength 
and dignity of the Nation but which created 
a serious political problem, possibly even en- 
dan; his own reelection. The action 
which President Kennedy thus took in the 
name of human rights in the last months of 
his life, his continuous pressing for a strong 
civil rights bill, his commitment to the issue 
beyond the bounds of practical politics, made 
him the leader of the liberals with whom he 
had once not felt comfortable. F 

As in the field of civil liberties, here, too, 
President Kennedy’s most lasting contribu- 
tion may well have been in his public state- 
ments. For the White House is a prime 
molder of public opinion and President Ken- 
nedy made clear over and over again his be- 
lief that civil rights is a moral issue demand- 
ing the total support of all men of good will. 
As the churches of America rise to the battle 
for civil rights at long last, they follow the 


lead of President Kennedy who spent 3 years 


educating the Nation that this great moral 
Question demands the best of all of us. 

Surely it must be conceded that more could 
have been done by President Kennedy. Lib- 
erals continuously demanded much more of 
the President in the areas of civil rights and 
civil liberties and more might well have been 
accomplished if the President had moved 
faster and further. Some resistance at least 
might have been shown to the deprivations 
of the Un-American Activities Committee 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation; the 
wiretapping bill might have been put aside; 
the housing Executive order might have been 
Stronger; the Justice Department might have 
moved more vigorously to protect lives and 
limbs of southern Negroes; the civil rights 
bill might have been sent to Congress earlier 
and contained stronger provisions. 

But these are not the major vistas on the 
Kennedy road. What is to be seen is the 
growth from the man who failed to meet the 
challenge of McCarthy and later helped re- 
butid civil freedom on the ruins of McCarthy- 
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ism; from the man who was not quite sure 
about the Negro issue and later became the 
President who did more on civil rights in 
less than 3 years in the White House than any 
previous President in history. 

Is this not why we grieve so deeply to- 
night? Do we not all feel that the gigantic 
loss to freedom in President Kennedy's as- 
sassination is as much for what might have 
been in the years to come as for what actu- 
ally had already taken place? Much as we 
mourn the man and his accomplishments, 
even more are our hopes for the future 
shattered. 

If one can guess what he would say to us 
tonight, I would suppose that President Ken- 
nedy would quietly state: “Dry your tears 
and get to work. There is much to be done.” 
Yes, there is much to be done and it is much 
harder to do because he is no longer here to 
lead us. 

And so it is appropriate, on Bill of Rights 
Day, to rededicate ourselves in President 
Kennedy’s image to new frontiers of freedom 
and equality. 

Let us liberals, who have always demanded 
so much of others, now give unsparingly of 
ourselves. 

Let us quit talking about how far we have 
come these past years and build the surest 
and swiftest road to “freedom now.” 

Let us work so hard for the immediate 
enactment of the strongest possible civil 
rights bill that neither political party can 
resist our efforts. 

Let us not only welcome Negro neighbors 
but let us go out and find them the places to 
live near our homes. 

Let us stop having lunch in segregated 
clubs—one cannot spend the noon hour in 
areas restricted against Negroes and expect 
respect the rest of the day. 

Let us quit turning our heads aside when 
we see discrimination in our churches or 
our unions, 

Let us live every hour of our lives in dedi- 
cation to freedom and equality. 

And so, by rededicating ourselves to the 
task, let us make a freer and more equal 
America the living memorial to President 
Kennedy. 

Let others name capes and alrports after 
him; let others coin medals and print stamps. 
Let us grow the way he grew and fill the void 
which his death brings to humanity. 


Poetic Tribute to the Late President 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, we all 
know that the tragic death of President 
Kennedy has stirred the entire Nation as 
nothing in recent history. The grief we 
have felt has been unlimited by class, 
color, creed, or age. 

Among the outpourings and tributes 
which have come to me is one signed 
“Anonymous” which contained a poem 
composed by Peggy Anna Moore, 12 years 
of age, a resident of Georgetown, Ind. 
Because it illustrates the feelings of the 
young, paralleling those of their elders, 
I ask that this poem may be printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp, Peggy Anna 


Moore has titled it simply, He Died.” 


There being no objection, the poem 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
He Dwn 

(By Peggy Anna Moore, age 12) 
A soul was taken from us the other day, 
To a much better place so far away, 
He died to keep our Nation free, 
He died for you, he died for me. 
He helped to make our Nation grow, 
Although he was killed in doing so. 
He died so that our honored flag 
May lead the nations and not lag. 
He died so that the younger generation 
May one day help to rule the Nation. 
He died to give the “States” a key, 
To keep us in true unity. 
So let him not have died in vain, 
Let not us use a crutch or cane, 
To lean upon to avoid responsibility. 
We dedicate this to John Fitzgeraid 

Kennedy. 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing Con- 
version Schedule To Incorporate the 
Motto “In God We Trust” on All U.S. 
Currency and Federal Reserve Notes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN | 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs, of 
which I am chairman, has responsibility 
in the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency not only for legislation of a con- 
sumer nature but also for bills dealing 
with coins and currency, on assignment 
from the chairman of the committee, 
Hon. WRIGHT Patman, of Texas. In re- 
cent weeks the subcommittee has re- 
ceived inquiries from a number of Mem- 
bers of Congress about the status of a 
rumored proposal to remove the motto 
“In God We Trust” from our coins or 
currency. Apparently many people 
throughout the country have been led 
to believe that there is some move afoot 
in the Congress to do away with the 
motto which has appeared on all coins 
for many years and also on some issues 
of currency. 

Of course, there is no bill pending to 
remove the words “In God We Trust” 
from the coins and currency on which 
they now appear. I doubt very much 
that any Member of Congress would 
seriously propose any such legislation. 
Even if it were proposed, I do not imag- 
ine there would be much support in the 
Congress for such a move. In fact, it was 
only as recently as 1955 that the Congress 
passed a new law making mandatory 
the previous practice of the Treasury in 
using the motto on all coins even though 
prior law had required it only on certain 
coins. In the 1955 act, we also made it 
mandatory to place the motto “In God 
We Trust” on all currency issues “at 
such time as new dies for the printing 
of currency are adopted. 

ONLY $1 CERTIFICATES AND NOTES HAVE CARRIED 
MOTTO 

Many Members of Congress, and many 

citizens, have expressed interest in the 
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fact that although the act of 1955 re- 
quired the use of the motto on all future 
currency issues, the words “In God We 
Trust” have been found so far only on 
currency of the $1 denomination. Be- 
ginning in October 1957, the $1 silver 
certificate (of which nearly 5 billion were 
subsequently printed) carried the motto 
until silver certificates were discontinued 
in November 1963 and replaced with $1 
Federal Reserve notes. 

Nearly 160 million $1 Federal Reserve 
notes printed in November and Decem- 
ber 1963, also bear the motto, as will all 
such notes printed this year and in the 
future. 

But no other issue or denomination of 
currency now in circulation bears the 
motto. This is not an oversight on the 
part of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing or defiance on their part of 
Public Law 140 of the 84th Congress, ap- 
proved July 11, 1955, which states: 

That at such time as new dies for the 


‘Treasury 

ity of presses utilized by the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, the dies shall bear, 
at such place or places thereon as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may determine to be 
appropriate, the inscription “In God We 
Trust” and thereafter this inscription shall 
appear on all U.S, currency and coins. 


The fact is that except for the $1 
silver certificates and $1 Federal Reserve 
notes, the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing has not adopted new dies of 
the type referred to in Public Law 140 of 
the 84th Congress. However, such dies 
are now being prepared for seven addi- 
tional denominations of currency and I 
have obtained from the Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing the 
anticipated schedule of conversion of 
these denominations to include the na- 
tional motto. 

CONVERSION SCHEDULE FOR SEVEN ADDITIONAL 
DENOMINATIONS 

I am delighted to announce that the 
$2 and $5 U.S. Notes should carry the 
words “In God We Trust” beginning in 
March 1964, and the $10 Federal Reserve 
Note in April of this year. The motto 
is to appear on the $20 Federal Reserve 
Notes beginning in September 1964, and 
on the $5 Federal Reserve Notes 2 months 
later. By January 1965, first deliveries 
are expected of $50 and $100 Federal 
3 Notes carrying the National 


says Director of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, Mr. H. J, Holtz- 
claw, advises me that in the fiscal year 
1963, the Bureau delivered nearly 900 
million notes (actually 893 million) bear- 
ing the words “In God We Trust.” This 
represents slightly more than 52 percent 
of our entire currency output. A con- 
tract has been awarded for four addi- 
tional high-speed presses which will be 
utilized to produce currency carrying our 
National motto and these presses will be 
placed in operation as they become 
available. 


FULL CONVERSION DATES ARE APPROXIMATE 
Mr. Holtzclaw stated: 
We anticipate that by June 30, 1965, ap- 
tely 77 percent of our total currency 
note production will carry the motto. How- 
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ever, because of the many intangibles as- 
sociated with the currency program it is not 
possible to give a firm date for complete 
conversion of all denominations which: will 
carry the motto In God We Trust! * 
I am committed to the proposition of con- 
tinuing to make technological improvements 
in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing but 
gearing them to manpower availability, tak- 
ing care of surpluses through normal attri- 


Conversion schedule lo incorporate the molla In God We Trust“ 
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tion, and no involuntary reductions. It is 
my sincere desire that this humanitarian 
policy be continued. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith as part 
of my remarks a chart provided by Di- 
rector Holtzclaw showing the status of 
the program to deliver U.S. currency and 
Federal Reserve Notes bearing the Na- 
tional motto, as follows: 


on all U, S. currency and 


Heder Reserve notes 


Denomination 


Date of Ist delivery 


ver certificates ! 
ver E 3 


cee 


8¹ 
$5 
82 


Proposed delivery 
Number of schedule Esthnuted 
notes delivered date of full 
as Of Dec. 31, conversion 
1063 Number of (fiscul 
Fiscal year| notes to be year) 
1964 7, 680, 000 194 
1004 36, 480, 000 1904 
1964 608, 880, 000 194 
1965 83, 840, 000 1969 
1964 50, 640, 000 1964 
1965 49, 920, 000 I 
1965 1, 536, 000 16 
1965 1,280, 000 1969 


3 $1 silver certificates were discontinued in November 1963 and replaced with $1 Federal Reserve notes, 
No information has been received concerning the future requirements for this item. 


Source; Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


Who Dare Stand Idle? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic loss of the Nation’s Commander in 
Chief last November has affected our 
people deeply. I have heard and read 
some stirring tributes. 

One of the most sincere eulogies that 
I have read is contained in an editorial 
which appeared in the student news- 
paper, the Red and Gold, of New Britain 
Senior High School. It was written by 
Miss Deirdre Hickey, and I offer it for 
the Recorp: 

Wo DARE STAND IDLE? 


There was a loved man with insight and 
integrity, a man who worked unceasingly for 
the country and people he loved, who would 
not fall easily or give up. This man's life 
was taken from him. 

That he should lose his life for this coun- 
try is shocking to us. We are grieved and 
even feel partially responsible for this trag- 
edy. It is right that we be grieved and that 
we feel responsible. Yet we have a greater 
need than to accept sadness and guilt, If we 
look at the life of this man, we see that he 
encountered—and overcame—dangers none 
of us have ever had to face. He made decil- 
sions that affected the lives of many people: 
decisions none of us have ever made. He 
did more in a day than most of us do in a 
week. He led a rigorous, demanding life—and 
with gratefulness accepted the challenge. 

This man's life should uplift us, should 
give us new courage and strength. This 
man’s death should nurture in each one of 
us & caring for that which is just and good. 
If we should not rededicate our lives to 
those purposes for which he llved, if we 
should deny by thought and action the prin- 
ciples of this tireless leader, are we not say- 


ing he sacrificed his life for nought? A 
callous people are not worthy of such a man. 

Let us rise with zeal to the future. From 
the hand of Robert Louis Stevenson come 
these words: “Give us the strength to en- 
counter that which is to come, that we may 
be brave in peril, constant in tribulation, 
temperate in wrath, and in all changes of 
fortune and down to the gates of death, loyal 
and loving one to another.” 

DEMDRE HICKEY. 


Response to WINS Editorial: Let’s Have 
Legislation Restricting the Sale of Guns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 10, 1963, WINS radio in New 
York City broadcast an editorial urging 
the licensing of rifles and shotguns in 
New York City and urging its listeners 
to communicate their views on the mat- 
ter to the station. 

The response was in favor of such re- 
striction on the sale of weapons by 4 to 
1. WINS broadcast the results in the 
following editorial on December 23, 
1963: 

LISTENERS Favor FEWER GUNS 

(By Mark Olds, WINS general manager) 

Two wecks ago, & WINS editorial came out 
in favor of restricting the sale of rifies and 
shotguns. Many listeners responded. Here 
are some “nays.” 

A Brentwood gun club member: “Your ea- 
gerness to jump on the band of re- 
strictive legislation amazes me * * to side 
with those who wish to deprive millions of 
hunters of their constitutional right to bear 
arms.” 
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A Brooklyn man wrote: “As an attorney, 
an American citizen, this campaign to re- 
strict the sale of firearms, strikes me as an 
attempt to limit further, precious cin 
rights.” 

And from Monticello, an upstater said: 
„ any gun law will not stop the crimi- 
neal * it will hinder only the law-abid- 
ing citizen.” 

But the “ayes” had the last word over 
the “nays.” 

From Dumont, NJ.: “Glad to hear you 
favor more supervision of firearms. Any 
legislation like this has my endorsement.” 

A Long Island teenager wrote: “Such leg- 
islation should be pasesd. I would like to 
see the streets and entire city safe from 
maniacs.” 

And from a Huntington housewife: “If the 
people who are so constitutional conscious 
were really interested, they would realize 
that this ban on guns would be a lifesaver.” 

Yes, four out of every five WINS listeners 
agreed with our editorial position. WINS 
continues to ask for legislation that will 
drastically tighten controls on the sale of 
rifles and shotguns, and curb the violence 
that continues to plague our city. 


Administration Propaganda on Behalf of 
the Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Department of Treasury prepared a 
brochure entitled “The Tax Bill: Some 
Questions and Answers,” which was re- 
leased by the White House on December 
15. 

The brochure alleges to be for the 
information of the public. In fact, it 
is nothing but a slick propaganda effort 
on behalf of the administration’s tax bill 
released at the very time that bill was 
under active consideration by the Senate 
Finance Committee. To read the loaded 
questions and the misleading answers 
one would think that nothing had been 
learned as a result of the economic de- 
bate which has taken place in the last 
year. 

In the light of the administration's 
economy drive, I am particularly in- 
terested in the number of the pamphlets 
prepared, their total cost, the distribu- 
tion of them, and whether printing and 
distribution is still continuing. I have 
writen Secretary Dillion requesting this 
information, and under unanimous con- 
sent I place a copy of my letter to him 
in the RECORD: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 13, 1964. 
Hon. C. DovGLAs DILLON, 
Secretary, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Secretary: I haye received and 
read with a great deal of interest a copy 
of the Treasury Department's brochure, The 
Tax Bill: Some Questions and Answers,” as 
well as a copy of the White House's related 
press release dated December 15. 

The brochure, which is intended as an in- 
formation pamphlet for the public, looks 
to me very much like a propaganda effort on 
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behalf of the tax bill now under active con- 
sideration by the Senate Finance Committee. 
It would be an interesting exercise to dis- 
cuss the validity of some of the replies to 
the questions which the Treasury poses in 
the brochure, but that is not my present 


purpose. 

In the light of the administration’s econ- 
omy drive, I should like to know the num- 
ber of brochures printed, the total cost, the 
distribution made of them, and whether 
they are still being printed and distributed. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS, 


Private Enterprise Aids School Dropouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article in the Wall Street Journal points 
out how private American business is 
helping to solve the school dropout prob- 
lem. A small but growing band of cor- 
porations deeply concerned over teen- 
age unemployment is taking direct action 
to combat it by hiring dropouts in in- 
creasing numbers. Some of the com- 
panies are developing plans where drop- 
outs work part time and study part time. 
This is a development which other 
companies should emulate and under 
unanimous consent I place the Journal 
article in the Recorp: 

Joss ror TEENAGERS—More COMPANIES HIRE 
ScuHoot Dropouts, Give THEM SPECIAL 
‘TRAINING—BIc CHICAGO RETAILER EMPLOYS 
184 Yourus—PrupenTIAL Arps Gmis IN 
LEARNING To TrPe—Some Fins FEAR PROB- 
LEMS 

(By Alfred L. Malabre, Jr.) 


A large New York insurance company re- 
cently hired 25 teenagers with the same un- 
likely job qualification—all were school drop- 
outs. 

Behind the move: A not entirely altruistic 
attempt to help solve the Nation's 
problem of jobless teenagers. “We feel it's 
in our own long-range interests to do what 
we can about dropouts,” says an official of the 
company, Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
“Equitable, as well as business generally, 
stands to benefit if these youths can be 
turned into productive, self-reliant members 
of society; if a corporation has the facilities 
to help, it should.” 

Equitable’s effort typifies the action of a 
small but growing band of corporations so 
concerned over teenage unemployment that 
they are taking direct action to combat the 
problem. Some companies, such as Equita- 
ble, are hiring dropouts on an experimental 
basis. Other firms are working with schools 
to keep youths viewed as potential school 
leavers from abandoning their studies. Some 
corporations are skills to dropouts 
who haven't been able to find work. 

- RISING JOBLESSNESS 

The grim statistics prompting such corpo- 
rate endavors are well known. Nearly one of 
every six teenagers in the United States who 
wants work can’t find any; as recently as 5 
years ago, the teenage unemployment rate 
was only about 1 in 10. And nearly half of 
today’s 800,000 teenagers are 
dropouts; the jobless rate among those un- 
schooled, unskilled youths is close to 30 per- 
cent up from 12 percent just 5 years ago. 

The statistics of teenage unemployment 
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may soon get even grimmer. Last year, 28 
million American youths reached 18; in 1965, 
nearly two decades after the post-World War 
II baby boom, 3.8 million will reach 18. And 
the number turning 18 will remain at about 
that high level through the rest of the 1960's, 
Census Bureau projections show. 

“With the teenage job situation that's de- 
veloping, businessmen simply can no longer 
afford to sit on the sidelines and let welfare 
groups carry the ball alone,” declares Fred- 
erick W. Englund, a vice president of Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co. In a recently launched 
program, the large Chicago retailer has hired 
184 dropouts, Mr. Englund reports, adding, 
“We've found a surprising number of these 
youngsters have considerable ability, given 
the opportunity to prove themselves,” 

An official of Bloomingdales, a big New 
York department store that recently hired 
some 30 dropouts for jobs ranging from sort- 
ing mail to bookkeeping, remarks, “We view 
these misdirected young people as potential 
customers; the action companies take today 
may keep many dropouts from becoming 
chronic relief cases and a big tax burden 10 
years from now,” 


A SHAFT OF SUNLIGHT 


Welfare workers eagerly welcome increas- 
ing corporate help in fighting the dropout 
problem. “The direct action some companies 
are beginning to take with regard to drop- 
outs and teenage unemployment generally, 
provides a shaft of sunlight on an otherwise 
overcast horizon," says Eli E. Cohen, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Committee on 
Employment of Youth, a nonprofit New 
York agency devoted to helping teenagers 
find jobs. 

“Unless businessmen pitch in—and that 
means more than simply appearing on com- 
mittees, paying taxes and giving occasionally 
to charity—I don't see how we can lick teen- 
age unemployment,” says a Federal social 
worker at the Youth Career Development 
Center in Newark, N.J., a Government-spon- 
sored project aimed at finding new ways to 
combat teenage joblessness. f 

Equitable’s decisions to hire 25 dropouts 
illustrates the experimental tack some com- 
panies are taking. "For each dropout we've 
hired, we've also selected another dropout of 
comparable intelligence and background 
who's still unemployed,” explains an Equit- 
able official. “We plan to follow the progress 
of both groups of dropouts over several years 
and see whether the dropouts we've hired 
turn out to be more successful citizens than 
their counterparts we haven't helped.” 

Equitable’s dropouts have been assigned 
“regular jobs at regular pay,“ the official 
says, and are “mixed right in with our other 
office personnel.” Typical jobs include sort- 
ing mail and filing. We've only hired boys.“ 
the official adds, “because that seems the 
most aspect of the problem.” He 
says Equitable executives are considering ex- 
panding the project to cover some 50 drop- 
outs and their unemployed counterparts. 

WORKING WHILE STUDYING 


In some cases, corporations are hiring 
dropouts part-time, on the condition they 
also return to the classroom. Carson Pirie 
hires dropouts 3 days weekly, at a starting 
salary of a dollar an hour, provided they 
spend 2 days a week studying. The Chi- 
cago school system supplies classrocm space 
and teachers. The youths are drilled in 
such basic subjects as arithmetic and proper 
English, as well as such practical matters as 
typing. 

Seventy of the 184 dropouts hired so far 
by Carson Pirie are still employed by the re- 
tailer, mostly in stock, clerical, and sales 
jobs. Of the rest, 58 quit voluntarily for 
such reasons as finding a better job or to 
return full-time to high school. The other 
56 have been dropped because they were un- 
able to perform their jobs adequately or un- 
willing to attend the classes. “We consider 
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the record to date most encouraging, Mr. 
Englund says. 

Other Chicago-area firms hiring dropouts 
under similar conditions include, among 
others, The Fair, a retailing subsidiary of 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co, 

A few weeks ago, several Kansas City, Mo., 
employers launched the same sort of pro- 
gram for dropouts in that area, So far, 30 
youths have been hired. Among the firms 
ede are Hallmark Cards, Inc.; Old 

American Insurance Co. and the Muehle- 
bach, a large Kansas City hotel. In Hart- 
ford, Conn., a group of companies recently 
agreed upon a joint project to provide part- 
time jobs for local dropouts willing to return 
to the classroom. The project, which gets 
underway late this month, initially will give 
employment to about 50 youths. 

GE'S PROGRAM 

Several companies are attempting to pre- 
vent would-be dropouts from leaving school. 
In Philadelphia, some 100 employees of Gen- 
eral Electric’s Missile and Space Division 
have recently started lecturing at local high 
schools. The guest speakers, ranging from 
space scientists to janitors, emphasize to the 
students how schooling has helped them ob- 
tain and adequately perform their jobs. 

“Our aim is to make the students realize 
the importance of an education in the world 
of work,” says a GE official. "We believe the 

sometimes carries more weight when 
it's delivered by someone other than a teach- 
er.” He adds, “Without a high school di- 
ploma, it’s difficult nowadays to land even 
a janitor’s job.” 

The lectures, which GE provides free, al- 
ready are producing results, educators say. 
At one school, the dropout rate among sen- 
iors has declined from about 20 percent to 
only 12 percent. An administrator at Phila- 
delphia’s Benjamin Franklin High School 
calls the project “an unqualified success.” 

Some corporations are setting up training 
facilities for dropouts who refuse to return 
to school but are willing to continue their 
studies in a nonacademic atmosphere. Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America a few weeks 
eee e ee ee 11 girl drop- 

regular office space at its Newark 
eee The 2-hour sessions, con- 
ducted 5 days a week by an experienced Pru- 
dential employee, drill the girls in such rudi- 
ments of office work as spelling, proper dress, 
and typing. 

The girls may continue in the course until 
they find a job; 


1 girl leaves, another is admitted to keep the 
total at 11. The dropouts are assigned to 
the course by social workers at the Newark 
Youth Career Development Center, in coop- 
eration with Prudential officials, 

LINDA MONAHAN’S PROGRESS 


Auburn-haired Linda Monahan, a recent 
poppin gives a typical student reaction to 
course: “I'm learning a lot of things here 
that should help me get a job; I couldn’t 
stand high school.” Seventeen-year-old Lin- 
da, who quit high school after 2 years to 
take a sales job at a Woolworth store and 
then was laid off, can already type 30 words 
a minute, accor to Mabel Wilson, the 
Prudential instructor. “We try to get the 
girls up to 40 words per minute,“ Miss Wil- 
son says. “At that speed, their job prospects 
become pretty good.” 
efforts to aid dropouts will re- 
ceive a big push if a program currently being 
drawn up by some specialists at a giant oil 
company wins management approval. Under 
the plan, which is still tentative and won't 
be submitted for final approval for several 
months, the company would hire hundreds 
of dropouts—equal to 1 percent of its en- 
tire employee force—to work part time in its 
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service stations across the country. Then 
the concern would call upon all of the Na- 
tion’s 100 largest corporations to hire drop- 
outs also, in each instance equal to 1 percent 
of the particular corporation’s work force. 

“If the 100-company plan ever goes 
through, it would provide jobs for about 
60,000 dropouts, and we'd be well along the 
road to solving the whole problem,” says a 
social worker familiar with the plan. The 
cost to the companies, he adds, would be 
less than $1,500 per youth annually. A Fed- 
eral program accomplishing about the same 
thing would cost more than twice that 
much,” he estimates. 


SOME INDIFFERENCE 


Despite the Increasing help they're getting 
from some corporations, social workers com- 
plain too many executives remain indifferent 
to the dropout problem. Officials at New- 
ark’s Youth Career Development Center re- 
cently sent questionnaires to 900 New Jer- 
sey employers to find out what jobs were 
available for youths. “The initial response 
was less than 30 percent,” recalls a social 
worker. “By followup letters and calls, we 
finally got the response up to nearly 50 per- 
cent; the others told us, in effect, they 
couldn’t be bothered filling out the ques- 
tionnaires and were under no legal obligation 
to do so.” 


Plans to aid dropouts occasionally founder 
because some businessmen simply don’t wish 
to hire such youths. If they hire dropouts, 
many executives fear, they'll be at a com- 
petitive disadvantage; Let's face it.“ says a 
steel company official, “You get more for your 
buck normally out of a kid with a diploma.” 

Some firms worry they may create tll feel- 
ing by hiring dropouts; “If we let it be known 
we're hiring dropouts and then have to turn 
down a youngster who's a high school grad- 
uate, how do we explain it to him?” frets 
the personnel officer of an insurance com- 
pany. 

Ford Motor Co. recently proposed that each 
of its 9,000 dealers provide part-time work 
for a dropout, if the youth would return to 
school. The dealer reaction was pretty neg- 
ative and the plan is in the deep freeze," a 
Ford official says. “I'm frankly disappoint- 
ed—it would have helped 9,000 boys get back 
on the right track.” 


The Late Honorable Howard H. Baker 


SPEECH 


HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great sadness that I learned of the 
unexpected death of our late beloved col- 
league, Hon. Howarp H. BAKER. 

Howarp Baker served his district and 
his Nation for many years with honor 
and distinction. His influence, and the 
warmth of his friendship, extended far 
beyond the borders of his congressional 
district. 

We shall feel his loss keenly in the 
years that lie ahead. His family can 
take comfort in the realization that, 
during his life on this earth, Howarp 
BAKER lived a rich and full life, charac- 
terized by unselfish service to others. 

Mrs. Whalley and I extend our deepest 
sympathies to Mrs. Baker and the 
children. 
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More About the Unwisdom of Rejecting 
Nuclear Power for the New Aircraft 
Carrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, of 
interest to all lawmakers and all inter- 
ested in strong national defense is the 
following editorial item from the Janu- 
ary issue of Navy magazine: 

THERE Is STILL Time 


The remarkable story of Defense Secretary 
McNamara’s arbitrary rejection of pleas by 
the Navy, Atomic Energy Commission and 
Senate-House Committee on Atomic Energy 
that the next aircraft carrier be nuclear 
powered now has been told. It all appears 
in the committee's new and highly informa- 
tive report, “Nuclear Propulsion for Naval 
Surface Vessels.” 

Although the lawmakers were quite 
restrained as they and a host of witnesses 
demolished Mr. MeNamara's arguments, they 
must have been taken aback by his lack of 
valid facts and figures and his inability to 
cite expert opinion to support his Judgment. 
In fact, the committee report accused the 

of exaggerating the cost dif- 
ferential between nuclear and conventional! 
propulsion and then Indicated that the only 
person he could point to as agreeing with his 
decision was an unidentified high-ranking 
military man not of the naval service who 
was against the building of any new carrier, 
nuclear or conventional. 

“The committee still does not know of any 
qualified technical person or group who 
recommended to the Defense Department 
that nuclear propulsion not be installed in 
the new aircraft carrier,” the report declared. 

There is no doubt that the committee feels 
that Mr. McNamara treated it rather shab- 
bily. First, he failed to keep it informed 
between March and October 1963, of his plans 
for the utilization of nuclear propulsion in 
surface ships, although Chairman PASTORE 
specifically requested such information. 
Then the Secretary figuratively slammed the 
door in the committee's face by directing the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of a 
conventional carrier 2 days after he had been 
told that the committee would hold hearings 
on the subject within a week. 


COST INFLATED 


Nor did the committee appreciate Mr, Mc- 
Namara adding the cost ($37 million) of an 
extra squadron of aircraft to the price dif- 
ferential between the nuclear carrier and a 
conventional one when the Navy had made it 
clear it planned to carry the same number of 
planes on either. And the lawmakers point- 
edly noted that: (1) Mr. McNamara was the 
only witness before it to testify against nu- 


. clear power for the carrier; and (2) they had 


been furnished no studies prepared by the 
Defense Department on the matter. 

According to the committee, Mr. McNa- 
mara “underestimated” the outstanding mili- 
tary advantages of nuclear propulsion after 
having “overestimated” its costs. He thus 
wound up with a lopsided cost-effectiveness 
conclusion and an incorrect“ and “funda- 
mentally illogical and wasteful” decision 
which may “commit the Navy to a future of 
planned obsolescence with grave implications 
for the national security.” 

These are strong words, but what may 
have concerned the committee even more is 
the McNamara concept which, it said, dic- 
tates that, in order to spend money to im- 
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Prove our weapons, we must buy fewer weap- 
Ons to pay for the improvement. 
“LESS THAN THE BEST” 


Does this mean that we are planning to 
forgo taking full advantage of our tech- 
nology to give us superior weapons? The 
committee said it does. 

Does it mean that our potential enemies, 
if they do not play the same kind of curious 
cost-effectiveness game, may confront us 
with weapons better than our own? Again, 
the committee found in the affirmative. 

The McNamara ‘“‘less-than-the-best” con- 
cept—building weapons systems inferior to 
those we have the technological and financial 
Capacity to produce—presupposes that we 
know everything the enemy has in his ar- 
senal and what he may be trying to build in 
secret. But our intelligence has never been 
complete of fully accurate in the past and 
there ls no reason to believe it will be in the 
future. The committee concluded that the 
McNamara approach “could create an intol- 
erable peril to our national security.” We 
agree. 

Mr, McNamara, in the 3 years you have been 
Secretary of Defense only one nuclear-pow- 
ered surface ship—a frigate—has been started 
and that one because Congress forced it. 
But the Navy’s going nuclear, sir, and we 
don't mean only the aircraft carriers, The 
Process can be—alas, it has been—slowed, 
but it cannot be stopped. 

Mr. McNamara, you will be judged ulti- 
mately not by the money you saved, but by 
the strength and modernity of the Nation's 
defense team when you turn over your stew- 
ardship. The Nation wants the best weapons 
Systems available. It can afford them; it is 
Willing to pay for them. We urge you, there- 
fore, to turn your back on the forces of re- 
action and turn your talents to the promo- 
tion of progress. There is still time. 


Hon. Howard H. Baker of Tennessee 
SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the ed gentleman from 
Tennessee for yielding to me in order that 
I may join with him and my associates 
in the House of Representatives in trib- 
ute of our late and beloved colleague, 
Howanp H. Baker. 

It is difficult. to adequately express 
your feelings when suddenly faced with 
Such a loss as the passing of this great 
American. As a Member of Congress 
and a Representative from the great 
State of Tennessee, HOWARD BAKER en- 
joyed the respect, the admiration and 
the affection of every Member of the 
House, the people of his State and all 
who knew him. 

Howarp Baker and I embarked on our 
Service in this House at the same time 
and I know of no one during the inter- 
vening period who has made a greater 
contribution to the cause of good govern- 
ment. He was a devoted public servant 
and one who stood firm in his convic- 
tions and his determination to represent 
the people well, 

Howarp H. BAKER leaves a great her- 
itage for those of us who have been 
Privileged to serve with him. Because 
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of Howard Baker, our Nation is a better 
place in which to live. 

I was proud to call him my friend, 
and Mrs. Ostertag joins with me in ex- 
tending our profound sympathy to Mrs. 
Baker and her family in their great per- 
sonal loss. 


Methodist Bishops Support Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Methodist Council of Bishops issued a 
strong statement in support of racial in- 
tegration at its semiannual meeting held 
recently in Detroit. 

Their declaration puts the bishops 
squarely behind the pending civil rights 
bill. 

It is gratifying to see the Methodist 
Church and other religious institutions 
in this country taking an active part in 
the cause of better race relations. The 
religious leaders of the Nation are play- 
ing a constructive role in the present ra- 
cial crisis through their moral teachings 
and by their emphasis on the need for 
orderly change. 

The following statement by the Meth- 
odist. bishops is one of the best and most 
forthright I have seen. I commend them 
for it: 

Text oy BISHOPS’ MESSAGE 

The Methodist Church stands for the equal 
rights of all racial, cultural, and religious 
groups. We confess with deep penitence 
that our performance as a church has not 
kept pace with our profession, The right to 
choose a place of residence, to enter a school, 
to secure employment, to vote or join a 
church, should in no way be limited by a 
person's race or culture. X 

The Methodist Church must build and 
demonstrate within its own organization and 
program a fellowship without ractal barriers. 
The church must also work to change those 
community patterns In which racial segre- 
gation appears, including education, housing, 
voting, employment, and the use of public 
facilities. To insist that restaurants, schools, 
business establishments, and hotels provide 
equal accommodations for all peoples with- 
out regard to race or color, but to exempt 
the church from the same requirements is 
to be guilty of absurdity as well as sin, 

We urge our pastors, upon whom rests the 
responsibility of receiving persons into the 
church, to receive all who are qualified and 
who desire to be received, without regard to 
race, color, or national origin, and we indi- 
vidually and collectively pledge them our 
Support as they do so. The Methodist 
Church is an inclusive church. 

We decry, on legal as well as Christian 
grounds, the denial to any person of any 
color or race the right of membership or the 
right to worship in any Methodist church. 
Further, to move to arrest any persons at- 
tempting to worship is to us an outrage. 

We call upon all Methodist institutions 
where such has not been done, to bring their 
racial policies and practices in line with the 
Christian principles of racial inclusiveness 
to which we are committed. 

We affirm the legality and right of those 
minorities who are oppressed anywhere in 
the world, to protest, to assemble in public, 
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and to agitate for the redress of grievances, 
provided this is done in an orderly way. A 
public march as a vast petition for attention 
and justice is in line with the principles on 
which this Nation was founded. The recent 
march on Washington provided a spectacular 
and well-directed move of this kind. 

We note with satisfaction the increasing 
appreciation in our land and over the world 
of a growing spirit of justice and goodwill 
which in time will enable our people, both 
as churchmen and as citizens, to resolve 
unbrotherly tensions. Much has been ac- 
complished and much more will be accom- 
plished as the months go by. Constructive, 
if unnoticed, work has been going on over 
our whole land, and our church has been 
among the foremost in calling for brother- 
hood and justice and for an end to long- 
entrenched evil. We rejoice that in com- 


good intent working well together. 

We call upon all of our pastors and mem- 
bers, and the people of our land and of all 
lands, to speak and live so as to deepen by 
word and deed the brotherhood of man and 
make this a reality instead of a hope, 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter of Jan- 
uary 18, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Alan, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, January 18, 1964) 


FISCAL INCONSISTENCIES 


Question. Are we actually cutting Federal 
spending? It is true that cutbacks are be- 
ing made in the military because we are 
reducing our defenses. (The wisdom of this 
should be considered.) On the other hand, 
the administration has asked for tremendous 
increases in welfare programs. In consider- 
ing claims of Federal savings, several points 
must be remembered: 

1. The President's proposed $97.8 billion 
budget is the spending budget. “New obli- 
gational authority," that is spending for 
projects authorized will amount to $103.8 
billion. The actual cash budget, or what we 
will spend in all categories including pay- 
ments from the trust funds, will run much 
higher and could reach $125 billion or more. 

2. Just one small example of the juggling 
of figures: It is reported the President has 
already asked for a 20-percent increase in 
expenditures for the Peace Corps. 

3. The much publicized war to end pov- 
erty through Federal programs” is open end. 
The cost of providing a “home for every 
man” is beyond estimating, 

4. As is always the case the proposed 
budget will be augmented during the year 
several times through supplemental appro- 
priations to pay the bills for projects and 
programs previously authorized, but for 
which no appropriation is requested in the 
first budget. 

There is only one sure way to cut expenses: 
Stop authorizing new programs until we have 
balanced the budget and insured the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 
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Don't be surprised if my letters to you are 
signed in red ink. This is just a reminder 
to all of us that we are spending money we 
do not have and that the Federal Govern- 
ment must get back into the black. 


HOUSE ACTS TO ASSIST CITIZENS 


The representation of indigent dependents 
bill (H.R. 7457) passed the House handily. 
This bill provides legal help for those under 
Federal criminal charges who are proven to 
be unable to afford an attorney. The judge 
will appoint an attorney who will receive $15 
per hour in court and $10 outside court, 
with a top limit of $500 for felony cases and 
$300 for misdemeanor. Affidavits filed by 
attorneys are intended to safeguard proper 
use of Federal funds. This bill is an inter- 
esting companion piece to countless bills 
wherein the Federal Government and the 
Federal Treasury, under force of a constantly 
increasing bureaucracy, sue U.S. citizens. 


MEDICARE UP AGAIN 


The Ways and Means Committee will re- 
sume hearings on the new version of medi- 
care, now called hospital insurance, Monday 
January 20. (Remember, the Supreme Court 
has ruled that social security is not insur- 
ance, as such it would be unconstitutional.) 
The President has promised an all-out effort 
to push this legislation through this session 
of Congress. In doing so he contradicts his 
pledge to respect the integrity of Congress 
and the separation of powers. In his appeal 
to senior citizen organizations, labor, and 
other pressure groups to help him lobby 
Congress he clearly breaks down the consti- 
tutional separation of powers between the 
executive and legislative branches. 


COMMITTEE ACTION PAYS DIVIDENDS 


The effectiveness of the fight I was able to 
wage, with the help of some of my colleagues 
on the Ways and Means Committee, to pro- 
tect the oll and gas industry against tax dis- 
crimination in tax hearings and executive 
meetings, paid added dividends this year. 
We stopped the assault by the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the industry in committee 
and the House upheld our position. Now 
the Senate Finance Committee has turned 
down any effort to decrease depletion and 

has not made any further attempts 
to move in on the oil and gas industry. 


PANAMA 


While all the issues concerning the cur- 
rent trouble in Panama are not yet clear 
because we do not have all the facts and 
we don't know what deals are in the making, 
several points should be enumerated at this 


1. Our treaty with Panama is a contract. 
As the world’s leader we dare not allow 
contracts to be broken at the whim of one 
of the contracting parties, lest we invite the 
wholesale breaking of treaties and agree- 
ments. 


2. Contrary to first reports, the incident 
was not instigated by overzealous students 
over the flying of the Panamanian flag. 
but rather Cuban based Communists played, 
and are continuing to play, an important 
part in fomenting the situation. 

3. The United States must not be coerced 
into giving up any of our rights to the Canal, 
nor agree to negotiate under duress. To do 
so would be a signal for Communist inspired 

all over Central and South Ameri- 
ica to complete the Soviet Union's grand 
design to encircle the United States. 

4. The United States should secure the 
canal by whatever means necessary. Then 
we should discuss any differences regarding 
the contract with Panama at the same time 
warning Soviet Russia, Castro’s Cuba, or 
other potential troublemakers to stay out. 

5. We should not turn the solution of 
this problem over to the United Nations. 
If we do, we will lose the canal which will 
then by controlled by the Communists or 
those friendly to the Communists. 
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6. We should begin developing foreign 
policy in the self-interest of the United 
States and worry less about our image. For 
a change why cannot we proudly champion 
principle and by the rightness of our posi- 
tion compel others to conform? That is the 
test of leadership. We cannot win the war 
for freedom through weak and indecisive 
action in fear of the image we may create— 
an image manufactured and influenced by 
Communist propaganda. 


America Has a Right To Know About the 
Otepka Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 12, our former colleague Donald L. 
Jackson discussed the Otepka case in 
his weekly telecast. Mr. Jackson posed 
serious questions about it as will be ap- 
parent from the reading of his following 
text: 

Remarks BY Donatp L. Jackson, KCOP, 
CHANNEL 13, Los ANGELES, CALIF., JANU- 
Ax 12, 1964 ‘ 

This is broadcast No. 15 in the continuing 
series, “America Has a Right To Know.” 
Tonight, it will be our purpose to pursue 
further the question of security in the De- 
partment of State, and to put several more 
respectful questions to the President of the 
United States. An employee of the Depart- 
ment of State was fired from his position for 
testifying before a committee of the Con- 
gress of the United States—the representa- 
tives of the American people—and America 
has the right to know. Why? 

Mr. President, if you please, sir, two foun- 
dation questions. 

1. Why did officials of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State lie, under oath, to a duly 
constituted and legal committee of the U.S. 
Congress? 

2. Who benefits by the firing from the 
U.S. Department of State of the security of- 
ficer, Otto Otepka? 

The Texarkana News, commenting edito- 
rially on the Otepka case, calls it a “stench” 
in the State Department. More than 100 
American newspapers from border to border 
and from coast to coast have asked pointed 
and pertinent questions about the Otepka 
case, Mr. President, but to this time there 
has been no satisfactory explanation of the 
miasmic aura that shrouds the preemptory 
discharge of the State Department employee, 
whose crime appears to be that he told the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, to a committee of the U.S. Congress, 
and that his sworn testimony dealt with 
some off-the-record goings-on in that agency 
of Government—an agency, Mr. President, 
for which the Chief Executive has direct 
responsibility. 

In this broadcast, sir, as in the past, we 
direct these questions of concern, not from 
memory, conjecture, nor any desire to frus- 
trate or inhibit, but from official sources in 
Government—duly recorded and available 
readily to any citizen who knows where to 
go to find what he wants—admittedly, not 
an easy task in a government such as ours. 

In the present instance—the firing of a 
State Department security officer—we go to 
a congressional source—Democratic Senator 
THomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut, a ranking 
member of the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 
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On November 5, when the Department of 
State announced the dismissal of Security 
Officer, Otto Otepka (and now we are quot- 


* 
82 * * because he gave the members of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee information 
concerning irregularities and probable il- 
legalities affecting the security of the United 
States 

The Senator from Connecticut presented, 
on the floor of the U.S. Senate, a detailed 
and comprehensive analysis of the purging of 
the last of the old-line security officers to 
hold a top position in the Department's 
Office of Security. 

We offer that presentation, as a matter 
of information, as printed on pages 2031 to 
2033 of CONGRESSIONAL Record 178 for No- 
vember 5, together with the comments of 
Senator Strom THURMOND, of South Caro- 
lina. We do this as an integral part of the 
essential documentation necessary to a pub- 
lic understanding of the questions being 
asked by many Americans and by more than 
100 American editors from coast to coast. 

And, Mr. President, America has the right 
to know. 

America has the right to know why none 
of these questions have been answered by an 
authoritative voice speaking from the high- 
est levels of our Government, 

We offer, sir, as basic documenation for 
our questions, the following: (1) The five- 
part hearings and report on State Depart- 
ment Security; (2) the William Weiland case; 
and (3) the new passport regulations, by the 


‘Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, in 


which appears the testimony of Mr. Otepka 
concerning alleged irregularities and illegali- 
ties in the State Department. These are, of 
course, sir, official documents of the Senate. 

In addition to the foregoing official re- 
ports and testimony, we refer to Senator 
Dopp's subsequent presentations to the Sen- 
ate on the same subject, with particular 
reference to the Senator's report to his col- 
leagues on the reaction of the American press 
to the firing of Otepka. These remarks can 
be found as printed on pages 24118 to 24142 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, No. 211, of 
December 20, 1963. Official correspondence 
between Otto Otepka and his superiors in 
the Department of State was also included 
by Senator Dopp, and is detailed on pages 
24142 to 24148 of the same date. 

Now, sir, we turn to some of the pertinent 
questions posed by the American press, and 
dealing with the State Department purge of 
Otto Otepka because he told the truth, under 
oath, to a committee of Congress, and ask 
you, most respectfully, Mr. President, if the 
American people are not entitled to an ex- 
planation from you, sir, about the facts of 
the matter. 

The Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, in its 
issue of October 22, said, and we quote: 
"Otepka is getting fired because he thought 
that full security procedures should be fol- 
lowed in evaluating the cases of such prize 
State Department errors as Alger Hiss, Wil- 
liam Arthur Weiland, and John Steward 
Service. Worse yet, he revealed the laxness 
to Senate investigators.” 

Is that charge correct, Mr. President? 

The Monroe (La.) News-Star, of October 7, 
1963, asked editorially, “What sort of cat 
was Otepka about to let out of the bag?” 

The Chicago Tribune, on November 7, was 
more blunt, It said and we quote: “There 
can be no doubt that this case reflects an 
intention by the administration to conduct 
a purge of patriots,” 

Is this what is happening, Mr. President? 
Is that the intention? Is a public employee, 
who dares tell the truth to a committee of 
the U.S. Congress, to sacrifice his career— 
lose his livelilhood—or be shunted off to the 
oblivion of lower Slobbovia? < 

America—and inquiring American editors 
have the right to know. They are entitled 
to answers to questions such as this one 
from the Perth Amboy (N.J.) News of No- 
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vember 8, and we quote: The issue is simple. 
Can Government agencies work behind 
Closed doors, hidden from the watchful eyes 
of Congress and the taxpayer?” 

Can they, Mr. President? America wants 
to know * * * and this, sir, from the same 
editorial, and we quote again: “What does 
the Department have to hide? What is the 
Department afraid of Congress uncovering?” 

Following the disclosures on the floor of 
the U.S. Senate, the Roswell (N. Mex.) Record 
on November 7, said, and we quote: “Why 
Should any information be withheld from 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee? 
How can such a committee operate, unless 
it has all the facts in hand to judge any case 
of security violation?” 

It is one thing, Mr. President, for labor 
Tacketeers, subversives, Communists, and 
gangsters to invoke the protection of the 
fifth amendment to prevent incrimination of 
themselves, but when the Department of 
State cloaks itself in silence respecting its 
Activities and imposes reprisals against an 
employee courageous enough to risk the con- 
Sequences by telling the truth to a commit- 
tee of the U.S. Congress, the American peo- 
ple and substantial elements of the American 
Press can be pardoned a feeling of concern 
and frustration. 

The Evansville (Ind.) Press of November 
13, commenting on the Otepka case, summed 
up the matter thus, and we quote: “It 
Sounds like a pretty mess at the State De- 
partment with one official fired for slipping 
Unauthorized Information to , and 
three others charged for snooping (on) the 
first man, then denying it to a committee of 
Congress.” 

Is there an official answer, Mr. President, 
to the question asked by the Greenville (8. C.) 
News in the heading of an editorial on the 
Otepka case, under date of November 9, the 
News asked, and we quote: “When did this 
become a crime?” 

When did it become a crime, sir, to tell 
the truth to a Senate subcommittee, under 
legal subpena and under the compulsion of 
an oath? In the same vein, the Roanoke 
(Va.) Times of November 11, captioned an 
editorial, “Loyalty to Whom,” in which it 
was concluded, and I quote: 

“In all this context the issue is not one 
Of loyalty to country but loyalty to a branch 
Of Government. If this is to be the case, 
then, as Vice Chairman Dopp of the Senate 
Committee charges, the American system of 
2 and balances in Government is at 


Just what did Senator Dopp charge in the 
Otepka case, Mr. President? He charged, 
4nd I quote from his remarks: “Mr. Otepka 
Could be dismissed because he had given hon- 
est testimony before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Internal Security, then it would be- 
Come impossible, or at the best, very difi- 
cult, for any congressional committee in the 
future to obtain uninhibited testimony from 
executive employees and officials.” “The 
Otepka case,” Senator Donn sald, goes to the 
heart of security procedures in the Depart- 
Ment of State. It has the greatest signifi- 
Cance from the standpoint of relations be- 
tween the legislative and executive 
branches.” 

Editorially, the Spokane (Wash.) Spokes- 
Man-Review, on November 11, put the mat- 
ter on the line when it charged, and I quote: 

Officials lied to nail Otepka.” 

Mr. President, this flat charge is made 
against officials of the U.S. Department of 
State—officials who were given a job to do 
by their superiors—of bugging Otepka’s tele- 
Phone and tapping his conversations—ofi- 
Clals who later recanted their previous testi- 
Mony given before the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee, changed the character 
Of their testimony in letters remarkably 
alike, and then departed the State Depart- 
ment scene. 
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What further action is to be taken in this 
matter, Mr. President? Are the logical and 
relevant. questions of press and public to be 
brushed aside by the State Department and 
a veil of official silence substituted for honest 
and forthright comment? 

America has a right to know. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Until next week at this time, this has been 
your Capitol reporter, Donald L. Jackson, 
bringing you broadcast 15 in the series 
“America Has a Right To Know,” an inter- 
rogatory, developed, researched, and produced 
by Americans who believe that a new and 
unique form of official fifth amendment us- 
age should be nailed now. 


National Society of Public Accountants 
Supports H.R. 9548 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter from the National 
Society of Public Accountants expressing 
its support for my bill H.R. 9548, which 
would prohibit banks from performing 
accounting and bookkeeping functions 
unrelated to the traditional concept of 
banking. 

It is my hope that this bill can be 
scheduled for hearing by the Banking 
and Currency Committee in the near 
future. 

The letter follows: 

NATIONAL SOCIETY OF. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
Washington, D.C., December 23, 1963. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MULTER: On behalf 
of the 11,000 members of the National Soci- 
ety of Public Accountants may I express our 
deep appreciation for your introduction on 
December 20 of H.R. 9548, a bill which would 
prohibit banks from performing certain ac- 
counting and related business services for its 
customers. 

As you know, we have been quite concerned 
over this problem for some time now, Rep- 
resentatives from the national society have 
discussed this matter with you and you have 
recently received a copy of our statement 
on the matter of banks into the 
public accounting field. We are extremely 
gratified to note by your introduction of 
H.R. 9548 that you concur with the position 
expressed by our organization. 

We believe that if banks continue to offer 
accounting and related business services the 
best interests of the business community will 
not be served. Our written statement pre- 
sents ample justification for this position. 

You are to be commended for your interest 
in this matter and for your willingness to 
initiate appropriate remedial legislation. 
This is a significant development and is 
evidence once again of your leadership on 
banking and other important matters. 

We have written to Chairman Patman of 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
to which this bill has been referred. We 
have urged that Chairman Parman schedule 
hearings on H.R, 9548 at the earliest possible 
time and, moreover, that the National Soci- 
ety of Public Accountants be extended an 
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opportunity to testify in favor of the bill at 
such hearings, 

Please be assured of the continued sup- 
port of the National Society of Public Ac- 
countants. We stand ready and willing, to- 
gether with our affiliated State societies and 
individual members, to do everything possi- 
ble to have Congress adopt needed restric- 
tions on continued bank activities in the 
public accounting field. 

We look forward to cooperating with you 
toward the accomplishment of our common 
objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy S. BALSER, 
Chairman, Committee on Bank Relations. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 20, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following Newsletter of 
January 11, 1964: 

STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

President Johnson’s first state of the Un- 
ion speech enumerated promises and hopes, 
more to be accomplished, at less cost. I 
shall help the President economize. Respon- 
sibly and constructively representing my 
constituents, remembering my oath to up- 
hold and defend the Constitution, I present 
this critique. 

1. The Federal Government cannot con- 
stitutionally do much that the President 
suggests. His proposals comprise a welfare 
or socialist society. 

2. While budget cutting is stressed, all too 
clear is the Increased NOA (New Obligation 
Authority), of $103.8 billion which exceeds 
anticipated spending by approximately $6 
billion, to be deferred spending. (There is 
little, if any, relationship between budgetary 
spending level given and the total cost of 
the President’s staggering list of promises 
and hopes, by untold billions. Unmen- 
tioned but possible increased spending tech- 
niques will undoubtedly include, (a) in- 
creased outlays now before June 30 charge- 
able to present budget; (b) Government 
sale of assets, to be spent; (c) increased 
trust fund outflow, not in budget.) 

3. The zealous effort to alleviate life's in- 
securities results in downgrading our coun- 
try and our system. We now have the 
world’s highest standard of living, not the 
characterized squalor, misery and poverty. 

4. Congress is not engaged so much in 
senseless quarrels as idealogical differences 
reflecting the views of constituents. Sure- 
ly, the President is not trying to stifle op- 
position, or is he? 

5. People's needs are ” is not 
true. Our needs are the same, but poll- 
ticlans’ promises are expanding. 

6. We are reminded that we are the rich- 
est nation, no reference to our having the 
greatest combined debt and taxes. 

7. Gross materalism is implicit; money and 
Government control, are the central themes. 

8. We devoutly want “a world without 
war,” of course, but even more we want a 
world without slavery or government dicta- 
tion. In other words freedom comes first, 
then peace. The unilateral disarmament, 
the trusting the Communists, the describ- 
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ing our military weapons as provocative, 
therefore reason for disarming, sound like 
sheer national suicide. Neither should we 
make deals nor give food and aid to the 
Communists. 

9. How do we stimulate private Invest- 
ment abroad when U.S. property is expro- 
priated with immunity. 

10. The specific legislative recommenda- 
tions are legitimately subject to criticism 
and opposition. Some appear to be self- 
defeating or improper solutions to the prob- 
lems. We must await the further details. 

The omissions are glaring: (1) Not once 
does the President mention communism al- 
though we are engaged in a worldwide life 
or death struggle and our President was 
assassinated by a Communist; (2) capital- 
ism’s virtues and socialism’s pitfalls are 
strangely omitted; (3) the Monroe Doctrine 
is not mentioned nor any answer given to 
the President’s recognition that men and 
arms are flowing from Cuba in Communist 
subversive efforts throughout this hemi- 
sphere, 

The President says we must prove success 
of our system. This is unquestioned. The 
United States is No. 1 in the world. Now, 
must we abandon the lessons of success, that 
is capitalism, for Government centralization 
which historically has always characterized 
the downfall of nations and societies? The 
President's statement could be that of one 
who either forgets or doesn't understand 
capitalism and socialism-communism. Yet, 
we know he knows. Surely, he must. 

True, there must now be a disclosure of 
the details of the programs in the message. 
I shall aid every effort to economize and to 
free up and keep free our people and our 
capitalistic system. I pledge again to pro- 
tect and preserve capitalism, U.S. sovereignty, 
and the republic form of government. To 
do this I shall use two yardsticks on each 
issue. 

1. Is this a function of Federal Govern- 
ment? 

2. Can we afford it? 

All of last year’s legislation is carried over 


outlined throughout the year. 
lyze the President's specific legislative re- 
quests as we receive them. 

Medicare hearings resume January 20 be- 
fore my committee, Ways and Means. I am 
now ranked sixth on the Republican side, due 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy and Federal 


Advice to Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE I. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in an effort 
to supply important counsel and guid- 
ance to small business retail concerns, 
Mr. Larston D. Farrar, a well-known 
Washington correspondent, held inter- 
views with Senator John J. Sparkman, 
distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee, the Honorable 
John E. Horne, then Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, and Mr. 
Edwin P. Neilan, president of the U.S. 
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Chamber of Commerce. As chairman of 
the House Small Business Committee, the 
report of my talk with Mr. Farrar also 
was included. 

A recent edition of the Grocergram, 
the official publication of the Independ- 
ent Grocers’ Alliance of America, carried 
a description of these interviews as pre- 
sented by Mr. Farrar and under unani- 
mous consent, I ask that it be reprinted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp as follows: 
Noten BUSINESS AND LEGISLATIVE LEADERS 

OFFER MANAGEMENT ADVICE 
(By Larston D. Farrar) 

Economic history during the past several 
decades has shown clearly that the Nation 
may be at the top of a growth period. 
Whether or not the economy goes along on 
a plateau, or trends upward or downward, 
remains to be seen in the coming months. 

At the same time, the record reveals that 
during such a period as the present, when 
personal credit outstanding continues to go 
upward, money becomes slightly more dif- 
ficult to borrow at commercial banks, and 
people generally are optimistic (overly opti- 
mistic, according to many observers), more 
small businessmen encounter economic 
troubles having to do with credit, obtaining 
labor at reasonable wages, and other man- 
agement problems. 

Because the Nation is in a peculiarly pre- 
carious perlod—economically—it is difficult 
for many small businessmen in the grocery 
business to see the forest for the trees. In 
an effort to help those businessmen who are 
planning ahead, and want every bit of 
worthwhile knowledge they can obtain, I 
went to four men who are noted in business 
and legislative circles for their knowledge 
of the Nation's economy. Each of these 
men, in one way or another, has special 
training, background, and insight to qualify 
him to give advice to small businessmen. 
They are: 

Edwin P. Neilan, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, a Wil- 
mington, Del., banker in private life, and 
an articulate spokesman for the business 
community in his public role. 

U.S. Senator JoHN Sparkman, Democrat, 
of Alabama, a former vice-presidential can- 
didate on his party's ticket and for many 
years chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Small Business. 

US. Representative Joz L. Evrvs, Dem- 
ocrat, of Tennessee, chairman of the House 
Committee on Small Business and long 4 
leading student of small business problems. 

John E. Horne, former U.S. Small Business 
Administrator, who served in the post from 
February 1961 to August 1963 and proved 
that his interests lay in the direction of serv- 
ing small businessmen without being inimical 
to the vital interests of the big businessmen 
in any field. Mr. Horne is now a member of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, which 
regulates the affairs of the Federal Sayings 
and Loan Associations. 

I asked each of these men to answer the 
question: “What is your best advice to small 
businessmen in the grocery business today?” 
Here are their verbatim replies to my ques- 
tion: 2 

Edwin P. Neilan: My best advice to small 
businessmen today is: 

“The small businessman must be a special- 
ist in some sense in order to play a successful 
role in our economy. He may offer a neigh- 
borhood service, provide scarce technical 
know-how, perform numerous service func- 
tions, or produce specialized items. Experi- 
ence has proved, and failures testify, that 
the successful small businessman must posses 
exceptional understanding of his role in the 
economy and have the talent to perform his 
chosen function. 

“He should face up courageously to his 
costs and alternatives. He should charge 
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himself realistically for his own labor, the 
capital and tools he provides, and the rent 
of any land which he owns. Before long, he 
must truthfully weigh the rewards he re- 
celves from being in business for himself 
against those he might gain from employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

“Exercising managerial responsibilities and 
the accumulation of capital are perhaps the 
two biggest problems confronting the small 
businessman, Although a specialist in the 
product or service he has chosen to provide, 
the small entrepreneur himself may have to 
carry out all managerial responsibilities 
finance, purchasing, selling, personnel man- 
agement, accounting, organization of produc- 
tion, etc. 

“To help him perform these activities, he 
should use the services of voluntary business 
organizations, such as local, State, and Na- 
tional chambers of commerce and trade as- 
sociations. Help also is available to him 
through other private specialists, business 
consultants, contract researchers, and data 
processing firms. In addition, he may utilize 
services of Government agencies, such as the 
Department of Commerce and the Small 
Business Administration. 

“As soon as his growth permits, the small 
businessman should delegate managerial re- 
sponsibilities, thus freeing himself from day- 
to-day administration to give far-ranging and 
creative thought to the future of his busi- 
ness and development of new product lines 
or services. 

“Capital and access to capital are quite 
important to the small businessman in start- 
ing or expanding his business. While he 
may not have access to equity markets, pri- 
vate sources of capital are numerous. It 
should hardly be necessary to advise him 
to shop for the best bargain among sup- 
pliers of capital. Perhaps his best source 
of guidance is his local banker, who should 
be knowledgeable in all the areas of finance 
and business management. He may wish to 
fall back upon the SBA or a small business 
investment company loan to help him over 2 
difficulty in capitalization. He should aleo 
be aware of all the managerial services which 
financial sources can furnish him. 

“In view of the problem the small busi- 
nessman faces in accumulating capital for 
expansion, he should be as articulate as pos- 
sible in pressing for economies in Goyern- 
ment and for tax reduction and reform to 
minimize the burden on small corporations. 

“The small businessman who fails to keeP 
abreast of developments within the 
economy cannot utilize the advantages his 
smaliness gives him—the ability to move 
quickly as changes occur in the particular 
function he performs, and the ease of 
ing to a related function as the demand for 
his product or service changes.” 

U.S. Senator JOHN Sparkman: My best 
advice to small businessmen today is as 
follows: 

“As a small businessman, you have an OP” 
portunity to increase your share in a tril- 
lion dollar market. According to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service's analysis of business 
tax returns for 1962, receipts of business con- 
cerns topped $1 trillion. 

“Whether you, as a small businessman, are 
going to share in these record sales depend 
primarily on how expertly you manage y 
business. Experience has shown that con- 
sumers will flock to the attractively designed. 
progressively managed store or service es- 
tablishment and will tend to avoid the dow?” 
at-the-heel establishments which reflect old 
fashioned management. 

“More than ever before, the key to sales 
and profits is management. Last year, close 
to 16,000 small concerns went bankrupt, 20 
cording to Dun & Bradstreet. Most of thes? 
casualties were the victims of poor 
ment. 

“The only way for small businessmen 
avoid the pitfalls of mismanagement and t° 
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make reasonably certain that they will share 
in our tremendously expanding national sales 
volume, is to become better managers. 
Therefore, every owner of a small enterprise 
Should look long and hard at his business 
methods. He should ask himself is he 
Operating his business as smartly as is his 
competitor. 

“If his personal management audit sug- 
Bests that there is room for improvement, 
Several sources of assistance are readily avail- 
able. Suppliers and wholesalers can be 
counted on to furnish helpful suggestions. 
Also, trade associations, banks, accountants, 
lawyers, professional management consul- 
tants, and Government agencies can be relied 
upon to take a constructive interest in the 
Problems of small businessmen, 

“In fact, the Small Business Administra- 
tion was created by Congress to assist small 
businessmen with their problems—including 
those of management. The SBA cosponsors 
Many business management courses, confer- 
ences, and seminars for businessmen who are 
Willing to admit that they don't ‘know it all’ 
and want to learn more about the most 
modern business techniques and methods. 

As everyone knows, there is no magic 
formula which guarantees success in busi- 
ness. Indeed, risk is the essence of our free 
enterprise system. However, in today's in- 
tensely competitive climate, there is no bet- 
ter insurance against unnecessary risk-taking 
and the ever-present possibility of declin- 
ing sales than for small businessmen to keep 
Step with the newest developments in busi- 
ness management.” 

U.S. Representative Jor L. Evins: “My best 
Advice to small businessmen today is as 
foliows: 

“The commanding position which big busi- 
ness occupies in much of America today has 
led many to write off the future of small 
business. As chairman of the House Small 
Business Committee, I reject this philosophy. 
It is based on an inadequate understanding 
Of the basic advantages and vitality of small 
business enterprises—a philosophy proved 
Wrong by American experience. 

“Several million small businesses live and 
grow in the very shadow of corporate giants. 
How do they do it and how can they do it 
better? 

“T have no startling answers. My contacts 
With many successful smali businessmen 
have taught me that there is one common 
thread running through the fabric of these 
resourceful entrepreneurs. It is that they 
have capitalized on the unique advantages 
associated with smallness, Just as there are 
advantages to bigness, so are there advan- 
tages to smallness. These include greater 
flexibility, the ability to cater to a special 
Market, the ability to project directly the 
Owner-manager’s personality, the willingness 
to try new ways and new ideas because he 
doesn't have a vested interest in old ways, 
Old ideas, or old methods. It is often the 
little businessman who produces new prod- 
Ucts and contrives new methods and pro- 
cedures. He is anxious, willing, and ready 
to innovate. He is resourceful—the very 
essence of free enterprise. 

"It is well for the small businessman to 
remember and to recognize that he has these 
advantages, And he should strive constantly 
to exploit them fully to his advantage in his 

Y-to-day fight with his bigger competitors. 

e competitive vigor and survival of the 
Small businessman depends in a great meas- 
ure on more than his own initiative and 
Creativity. His fate is determined in the 
Marketplace, It is imperative, I believe, 
that the rules in the competitive game be 
air, The House Small Business Committee 
is dedicated not only to helping small busi- 
ness, but also to promoting fair competition. 

committee concluded in a recent report 
that competitive conditions and business 
Practices make up perhaps the greatest fac- 
or in determining the fortunes of many 
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small business enterprises. Since the anti- 
trust laws (along with many other statutes) 
were enacted by Congress to preserve, pro- 
mote, and assist small business, I belleve 
that small businessmen should concern 
themselves with their enforcement and inter- 
pretation, 

“I also believe that small businessmen 
should take a greater interest in our national 
affairs—in fiscal and monetary policies. Eco- 
nomic history teaches clearly that recessions 
take an awful toll of small business. Even 
the relatively mild postwar recessions of 
1954, 1958, and 1960 had an exceedingly ad- 
verse effect on Many small businesses. Busi- 
ness failures were pushed to new postwar 
highs, and there were deep cuts in the profits 
of those which did not fail. For example, 
in the recession of 1958, the profits of the 
average business with assets under $1 mil- 
lion were cut in half. 

“Small business men in many sections of 
the country frequently do not become aware 
of the effects of major national actions that 
are intertwined so intimately with their own 
future. The small business man is not an 
island to himself. In the long run, his for- 
tunes rise and fall with the overall turn of 
national economic events, 

“Admittedly, debates over monetary poll- 
cies and other subjects seem frequently to be 
far removed from Murfreesboro, Tenn., or 
Wichita, Kans. But these and other broad 
economic problems ultimately do have an 
effect up and down every Main Street in 
America. I would suggest, therefore, that 
every small businessman take an active in- 
terest in national affairs—to learn more 
about these problems and how the Congress 
and administrative agencies deal with them. 

Small businessmen must let their voices 
be heard. Our House Small Business Com- 
mittee is working to help them in this way, 
and in other ways, to assure that their views 
are made known in the halls of the people.” 

John E. Horne: “My best advice to small 
businessmen today is— 

“There may have been a time when sound 
management practices were not of such great 
importance, when the primary needs of a 
businessman were money, men, materials, 
and a bit of luck to make the grade. But 
today’s sharply competitive business market 
demands shrewd professional management. 
Those businesses that think they can do 
without it, 1 am afraid, have only a short 
life expectancy. In fact, the lack of sound 
management practices constitutes the great- 
est single cause of small business failures. 

“To sum it all up, although the Govern- 
ment is helping the small businessman to 
prosper and survive, the Government cannot 
do the job alone. It cannot legislate the 
small businessman into prosperity. It can 
only guide him. 

For this reason, the small businessman 
must assume the role of the driver, rather 
than the hitchhiker, in our vast new pro- 
grams of space and technological advances, 
as well as in the everyday world of business. 

“It has been my observation that the 
unique qualities which make the small busi- 
nessman—his secret of success, if you wil— 
are the qualities which make him a leader in 
his own town. He is the civic club member 
active in municipal affairs. He is the man 
with ideas for progress and innovation, He 
is the lifeblood of his community. 

“Based on studies of small firms which have 
been successful, it is evident that there are 
several basic practices which have con- 
tributed to their success. These include; 

1. A continuous effort by top manage- 
ment to learn more about what is happening 
in the business world today, at both the 
manufacturing and distributive levels. 

“2. Sound financial planning, with changes 
or expansion based on adequate capital which 
is readily available on terms that can be met 
without undue strain. 


“3. An efficient recordkeeping system 
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which permits a constant and easy check on 
each part of a business operation. 

4. Constant evaluation of market trends 
and customer demands to make sure that 
items being produced or sold, or services being 
provided, are those the ultimate consumer 
desires. 

5. A continuous advertising and promo- 
tional campaign directed at reaching the 
most people at the least cost. 

“6. A method for keeping abreast of Fed- 
eral, State, and local legislation affecting 
business and regulations to be observed. 

7. An employee relations program which 
encourages diligence and suggestions to im- 
prove the business, with appropriate recog- 
nition for outstanding accomplishments. 

“The businessman who faithfully main- 
tains such practices as these will undoubtedly 
be successful.” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or Independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Con; shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Monday, January 20, 1964 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Daily Digest 


Both Houses received President's Economic Report. 
Senate passed bill on International Development Association. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 591—625 


Bills Introduced: 11 bills and 2 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2437-2447; S.J. Res. 147; and 
S. Res. 275. Page 592 


Resolution Reported: Report was made as follows: 
S. Res. 275, providing an additional $10,000 for expenses 
of Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs (no writ- 
ten report)—referred to Committee on Rules and 
Administration. Page 592 


President’s Message—Economic Report: Message 
was received from President transmitting Economic 
Report of the President—referred to Joint Economic 
Committee. Page 591 


International Development Association: By 38 yeas 
to 31 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), Senate passed 
S. 2214, authorizing the U.S. to participate in an in- 
crease in the resources of the International Development 
Association, after adopting Dirksen amendment pro- 
viding that any funds authorized to be appropriated 
shall be out of funds supplied by the Nation’s taxpayers 
or out of funds borrowed on their credit; and rejected, 
by 31 yeas to 37 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), 
Morse motion to recommit the bill to Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Pages 625-652 


Senate Rules: S. Res. 89, to amend Senate rule VIII so 
as to require that 3 hours each day the debate on the 
floor of the Senate be germane to the pending business, 
was laid down but no action was taken thereon. 

The Clark-Scott amendment (in nature of a substi- 
tute) permitting a requirement of germaneness to be 
invoked for duration of debate on a particular piece of 
pending business remained the pending question at 
adjournment. Page 653 


Confirmation: The nomination of Joseph W. Barr, of 
Indiana, to be a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, was con- 
firmed. Page 671 
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Record Votes: Two record yotes were taken today. 
Pages 651, 652 
Program for Wednesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 6:21 p.m. until noon Wednesday, January 22, 
when it will continue consideration of S. Res. 89, to 
amend Senate rules respecting germaneness of debate. 
Pages 651, 671 


Committee M eetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Committee on Commerce: On Friday, January 17, spe- 
cial subcommittee met in executive session to discuss a 
tentative agenda of transportation on the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Subcommittee announced that 
it expects to hold hearings beginning in the latter part 
of February in cities in Ohio and Michigan, and in 
Baltimore. 


TAXATION 


Committee on Finance: Committee continued its execu- 
tive consideration of H.R. 8363, proposed Revenue Act 
of 1964, taking the following additional tentative actions 
thereon: 

(1) Reconsidered and again rejected Dirksen amend- 
ment No. 337, treatment by regulatory agencies in the 
case of a consolidated group; 

(2) Approved Dirksen amendment changing effec- 
tive date of stock option provisions from June 11, 1963, 
to January 1, 1964; 

(3) Rejected Dirksen amendment No. 380, repealing 
retailers’ excise taxes; 

(4) Approved Fulbright amendment exempting 
from excise tax admissions to legitimate living theater; 

(5) Modified amendment No. 361 (qualified plan 
coverage for U.S. citizens employed abroad), approved 
December 19, 1963, to include “profit-sharing plans”; 

(6) Rejected Dirksen amendment No, 359, increase in 
amount of ordinary income which may be offset by 
capital losses; 


Memorial Services for Hon. Francis E. 
Walter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 31, 1963, this honorable 
legislative body lost one of its most dis- 
tinguished and warmly loved Members. 
Few men have been honored in their 
lifetime as much as was my distinguished 
predecessor, the Congressman from the 
15th District of Pennsylvania, Repre- 
sentative Francis E. Walter. 

I know that I do not need to remind 
any of you who knew him for so many 
years and worked with him so closely of 
his great and lasting distinction as a law- 
maker, a statesman, and a human being. 
He was among the most brilliant Mem- 
bers this House has ever had. His work 
will be recorded in the annals of our his- 
story throughout the days of this mag- 
nificent Republic. 

Because no one in this country could 
have known him or revered his memory 
More dearly than those who were closely 
associated with him at home, I beg per- 
mission to enter into this Recorp the 
proceedings of a memorial service held 
in honor of and out of respect to Tad“ 
Walter in the Court of Common Pleas of 
Northampton County, Pa., on the 2d day 
of December 1963, with the Honorable 
William G. Barthold, president judge, 
and the Honorable Carleton T. Woodring 
and the Honorable Clinton Budd Palmer, 
judges of the Northampton County third 
judicial district of Pennsylvania presid- 
ing. 

In attendance at that memorial service 
were the distinguished members of the 
bar in Northampton County and many of 
those who had been associated with 
“Tad” Walter throughout his lifetime. 
It is in their words and in their memory 
that the true greatness of Tad“ Walter 
is best exemplified : 

In THE COURT or COMMON PLEAS or NORTH- 
AMPTON COUNTY, Pa., IN Re MEMORIAL 
SERVICES IN HONOR oF AND RESPECT TO 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, DECEASED 
Before the Honorable William G. Barthold, 

President judge, and the Honorable Carle- 

ton T. Woodring and the Honorable Clinton 

Budd Palmer, Judges, Northampton County 

third judicial district, Pennsylvania, presid- 

ing especially for the memorial services of the 

Honorable Francis E. Walter, deceased, Mon- 

day morning, December 2, 1963, in courtroom 

No. 1. Northampton County Courthouse, 

Easton, Pa. 


Judge BarruHoup. The court recognizes Mr. 
McFadden, chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee, <- 

Mr. McFappen. If your honors please, in 
compliance with the request of Mr. Sigmon, 
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and on behalf of the committee, I would 
like to offer the following resolution: 

Francis E. Walter was born on May 26, 1894 
at Easton, Northampton County, Pa., a son 
of Robley D. Walter, M.D., and Susie (Hess) 
Walter. Dr. Walter was a distinguished 
member of the medical profession and highly 
respected in Easton and throughout North- 
ampton County. 

Mr. Walter was educated in the Easton 
public schools, George Washington Univer- 
sity and Georgetown University School of 
Law. He received the degree of A.B. from 
George Washington University, and LL.B. de- 
gree from Georgetown University School of 
Law and Honorary LL.D. degrees from Nor- 
wich University, Northfield, Vt., and Dickin- 
son School of Law, Carlisle, Pa. 

He was admitted to the bar of Northamp- 
ton County on March 13, 1922, and there- 
after actively practiced law in the courts 
of Northampton County, as well as the Su- 
perlor and Supreme Courts of Pennsylvania 
and the various Federal courts, individually 
and in association with the Honorable 
Carleton T. Woodring and Moses A. Straus- 
burg, Esq., under the firm name of Walter, 
Woodring & Strausburg, until his heavy 
responsibilities as a Member of Congress 
impelled him to withdraw from active prac- 
tice. Mr. Walter was elected to the 73d 
Congress in 1932 and remained a Member of 
Congress until his death, 

During World War I, Mr. Walter answered 
the call of his country and served as a sea- 
man and ensign. He was again commis- 
sioned in the U.S. Navy during World War 
I as a lieutenant commander. 

In addition to his private practice of the 
law, Mr. Walter acted as solicitor to the 
commissioners of Northampton County and 
served as a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Easton National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Easton, Pa. and as a director and vice 
president of the Broad Street Trust Co. at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Within a few years of his admission to 
the bar, Mr, Walter became an outstanding 
trial lawyer and participated in many im- 
portant cases, bringing to the trial of these 
casés not only a deep understanding of hu- 
man nature but remarkable resourcefulness 
and great capacity as an advocate. 

There is no doubt, that Mr. Walter by en- 
tering public life as a distinguished, fearless 
and farsighted Member of Congress deprived 
the bar of Northampton County of one of 
its most able practitioners, and all of us who 
were privileged to follow his splendid career 
and enjoy his friendship mourn his 

If Your Honor please, I would move that 
when court adjourns today, it do so out of 
respect to the memory of our fellow member 
of the bar, the late Francis E. Walter. 

Judge BarrnHoitp. The court recognizes 
Judge Woodring to speak for the court. 

Judge Wooprinsc. President Judge Bar- 
thold, Judge Palmer, Mrs. William L. Mack, 
daughter of our distinguished honoree, Miss 
Ruth Miskell, Mrs. Helen D. Sutton, and 
Miss Sandra Baurkot, members of the staff 
of Mr. Walter, my fellow members of the 
bar, ladies and gentlemen, if I may be per- 
mitted a personal privilege to talk infor- 
mally just for a moment by way of introduc- 
tion, you might be interested to know that 
on my return to Easton after graduation 
from the Law School of the University of 
Pennsylvania I had no plans, no intentions. 
I think I was not registered in any law 
VVVVVVCV aa ern 
and I went to the Drake Building 


to see a dentist. On the way down from 
that office the elevator stopped at the second 
floor, and on the door I saw the name of 
Francis E. Walter, attorney at law. 

I had grown up in the same block with Mr. 
Walter, where we knew him as “Tad,” but I 
hadn't seen him for many years. I had been 
away at school, college, and then some other 
work for 4 years and then law school for 3 
years, so I hadn't seen Mr. Walter for a long 
time; but when I saw the name, I thought, 
“I think I will go in and say hello to Mr. 
Walter“ —1 had nothing else to do. It was 
“depression days"; nobody had very much 
to do. I went in, and his secretary an- 
nounced me. 

Mr. Walter was the county solicitor, He 
was working on some very unusual law per- 
taining to the building of county roads. 
The county of Northampton had just built 
some concrete roads, which was an innova- 
tion in those days, and in the law it was 
rather unique for counties themselves to 
bulld the roads. He was looking up the law 
of land damages concerning these roads, and 
he came out, when I was announced, and he 
shook hands with me, and he said, “Come 
in and sit down. I've got some problems 
here.” And I am still sitting in that office. 

Last May, with one of my fellow members 
of the bar, I contemplated a trip. I knew 
that Mr. Walter was critically ill, and I took 
a trip to Washington to see him. After our 
too short visit he grasped me by the hand 
and, sick and weak as he was, he gave me a 
hearty handshake, and he said, “Carl.” 

Between those two handshakes has been 
a lifetime of most satisf: friendship 
and loyalty and the kind of a relation that 
can’t be e in words. It has to be 
lived and felt and appreciated, 

REMARKS OF HON. CARLETON r. WOODRING 


The life of the Hon. Francis E. Walter, 
Member of Congress, may be likened to in- 
numerable facets of a mountain stream: 
rippling in the bright sunshine of its prog- 
ress toward the sea, plunging headlong over 
the falls and rapids of adversity, flowing 
magnificently through the deep pools of ac- 
complishments, inexorably carving its way 
through the granite walls of confinement 
and hardship. And, like the stream which 
was fashioned to serve man, Mr. Walter's life 
was steadfastly dedicated to that purpose. 
A man of deep humility, he was a true friend 
and a loyal servant. 

My colleagues at the bar in their remarks 
and resolution have summarized his bi- 
Ography and legal career. It was my 
singular privilege to be associated with Mr, 
Walter as law clerk, partner, and office com- 
panion for more than 30 years. His law 
practice, at first principally in the criminal 
courts, was marked with outstanding suc- 
cess a success built upon a thorough 
knowledge of the law, a practical under- 
standing of logic and applied psychology, a 
rich humor, and a sincere devotion to a de- 
manding profession. Attorney Walter's suc- 
cess included such goals of achievement and 
accomplishment as favorable verdicts in the 
trial courts, afirmances in the supreme and 
superior courts and retainers from leading 
citizens, foreign and domestic corporations 
and numerous municipalities, including the 
county of Northampton which he served as 
county solicitor for 5 years, He was a tough 
adversary, but one whose charming per- 
sonality claimed every member of the bar 
as his close friend. He enjoyed an intimate, 
albeit respectful, relationship with the court. 
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Law, politics, and statesmanship: these 
were his areas of devoted action and all were 
Marked with success of a high order and 


Mr. Walter’s paternal grandfather, father, 
and two uncles were physicians and Demo- 
crats. From them Tad acquired two traits: 
(1) Service to mankind, and (2) a strong 
party loyalty. He believed sincerely in good 
governmental services; and when his party 
leaders recommended an unworthy candi- 
date, one motivated by self-seeking rather 
than public welfare, Tad raised a loud voice 
in protest and bent every effort in opposi- 
tion. His courage and forthrightness were 
not long unnoticed, and at the age of 34 he 
was elected a delegate to the Democratic 
national convention in Houston, Tex., where 
he cast his ballot for Alfred E. Smith. He 
represented the Commonwealth as a delegate 
at large at many other national conyentions, 
and served as the presiding officer at several 
of them. 

In 1932, Mr. Walter was elected to the 
Congress of the United States, and he was 
reelected to that high office each biennium 
thereafter until his death on May 31, 1963. 
in the Congress, Representative Walter 
gained the affection and esteem of Members 
on both sides of the House and Senate. He 
was a skilled parliamentarian, and a con- 
fidant and adviser of Presidents. He did 
not practice personal aggrandizement, how- 
ever, and broke with Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
New Deal, and with Harry S. Truman over 
executive objections to the Immigration 
Law. He was a master politician and ren- 
dered highly personalized representation to 
all the people in his district and, parenthet- 
ically, to numerous persons beyond the dis- 
trict. He was possessed of vast energies and 
a driving ambition. 

In the Congress Tad,“ on three occasions, 
was elected chairman of the Democratic 
caucus. He was elected Speaker pro tem- 
pore of the 8lst Congress and was appointed 
Speaker pro tempore of the 87th Congress. 
He was chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Administrative 
Procedure, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, and chair- 
man of the House patronage committee. On 
more than one occasion when the House re- 
solved itself into a committee of the whole 
Mr. Walter was selected chairman because 
of his magnificent skill and impartiality. 
When he thus presided during the debate on 
the last civil rights bill, the House broke 
into a thunderous ovation in which oppo- 
nents and proponents of the bill joined in 
tribute to a great Congressman. 

Tad's legislative career evidenced a great 
versatility. At first much of his time was de- 
voted to labor legislation. He performed 
monumental service in writing and working 
for 9 years for the enactment of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act which protects 
the rights of individuals against an en- 
croaching bureaucracy. He coauthored and 
Was responsible for the enactment, over pres- 
identical veto, of the McCarran-Walter im- 
migration and nationality bill. He conceived 
and put through the Congress the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, the first legislation 
which opened our doors to 420,000 displaced 
persons who had been driven from their 
homes in the Second World War. 
equally responsible for the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 and the emergency parole pro- 
gram for Hungarian refugees in 1956. Tad 
was the founder of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration and 
served as the U.S. delegate at the semiannual 
meetings in Geneva, Switzerland, throughout 
the balance of his life. 

These humanitarian efforts to help the 
poor, the weak, and the homeless whose lives 
were shattered by war and dictatorship have 
gained worldwide recognition. To merely list 
the major awards presented to Congressman 
Walter requires more time and space than 
these brief remarks afford. They include all 
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of the national veterans’ organizations, na- 
tional service clubs, American Bar Associa- 
tion, patriotic societies, universities, the 
Japanese Government, the Order of Orange- 
Nassau presented by the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment, the Cross of Commander in the 
Order of Merit of the Republic of Italy, the 
Captive European Nations Award, the Olivier 
Van Noor Medallion presented by the Board 
of Netherlands Migration Foundation, the 
Steuben Award by the Steuben Society of 
America, and a plaque by the Jewish Com- 
munity Center of Easton which reads, in 
part: “Give me your tired, and your poor, 
your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, the wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore, send these, the homeless, the tempest- 
tossed, to me. Mr. Walter took upon 
himself the sufferings and needs of all these 
people. His service to them was a compul- 
sion from which there was no escape. 

Mr. Walter was a true patriot in the real 
sense of the word. He seryed in combat naval 
aviation in World Wars I and II: in the for- 
mer as a seaman and ensign, and In the latter 
as a lleutenant commander. He evidenced a 
deep gratitude for the privilege of citizen- 
ship in a free nation. He was unflagging in 
his efforts to protect the United States of 
America from foes within as well as those 
without. Mr. Walter was a man of humility 
but, with pardonable pride in his family’s 
service record, he has listed in his own hand— 
I might say on the back of an envelope—the 
name and rank of his grandfather’s—Dr. 
Barnet C. Walter’s—eight grandsons and 
great-grandsons. Seven of them, including 
Francis E. Walter, were officers in the US. 
Naval Reserves. The remaining one was a 
sergeant in the U.S. Army. Behind that 
name Mr. Walter has written “bad eyes.” 

Congressman Walter’s legislative record 
was too extensive to recite at length. Two 
additional matters must be included, how- 
ever: (1) He was one of the leading forces in 
the creation of a legislatively most unusual 
Federal-State Delaware River Basin Com- 
pact which will benefit millions of resftients 
in Northeastern United States through flood 
control and more conservative use of the wa- 
tersheds' land and water resources; (2) he 
was untiring in serving his constituents. No 
request was too menial or small for his 
prompt and courteous attention, nor was any 
request too large or difficult for his compe- 
tent and able service. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the 88th 
Congress, volume 109, Nos. 77 and 82, dated 
May 23 and June 3, 1963, record at consid- 
erable length the extended remarks of Mr. 
Walter's colleagues on the occasions of his 
birthday anniversary and his death. These 
are ated herein by reference as 
though more fully and at large set forth. To 
demonstrate the high regard in which he was 
held personally and professionally I would 
like to quote a few excerpts from those 
records: 


Mr. CHARLES A. HALLECK, minority leader 
of the Congress, said this, among other 
things: “He was highly capable; he backed 
his convictions with tremendous courage in 
the face of sometimes bitter opposi- 
tion, * * * Not in my time have I known a 
more effective and unrelenting foe of the 
Communist conspiracy. I know of no single 
individual who has shown more sympathy 
and understanding for unhappy victims of 
that conspiracy from foreign lands. Literally 
thousands upon thousands of human beings 
owe their chances for a new life of freedom 
in America in large measure to the efforts 
of ‘Tad’ Walter. He was a stalwart patriot 
and a rugged champion of the downtrod- 
den.” 

Mr. FRANK CHELF, of Kentucky, said this: 
“Francis Walter shall be missed as one of 
the best Congressmen who ever served in 
this legislative body,” and then he gave a 
true definition, in my opinion, of Mr. Wal- 
ter’s traits, “Under a self-developed and dis- 
ciplined air of so-called toughness, there 
beat a heart filled to the brim with com- 
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passion, sympathy, helpfulness, and under- 
standing of all his fellow men.” 

Mr. Hate Bocos, the majority whip in 
the Congress, said this: “I doubt that any 
maa in this Congress, or in any other Con- 
gress. has ever personally touched with a 
helping hand more individual human lives.” 

Mr. Walter's death closes a chapter in my 
life. I was born and grew up in the block 
in which he ved. I have known him 
throughout my life. I have been closely as- 
sociated with him in my practice of the law 
and my political activities. I shall miss him 
more than I can say. To me Tad“ Walter 
was a warm, kind, helpful, personal friend. 
The people of the 15th Congressional Dis- 
trict. of Pennsylvania have lost a humble, 
capable, devoted servant. The people of 
Pennsylvania and of the United States have 
lost a great patriot and splendid statesman. 

Judge BarTHOLD. Thank you, Judge Wood- 
ring, The court joins in and heartily ap- 
proves the beautiful eulogy delivered by 
Judge Woodring. The resolution submitted 
by the Bar Association of Northampton 
County is unanimously approved and 
adopted. The official court reporter is di- 
rected to transcribe these proceedings, so 
that they may be made a part of our court 
records. The court further directs that the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Congressman Wal- 
ter's achievements contained in volume 109, 
Nos. 77 and 82, dated May 23, and June 3, 
1963, be attached to the minutes of these 
proceedings as physical exhibits, so that they 
will become not only a part of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, which they presently are, but 
also will become a part of the records of 
Northampton County. The court further 
directs that the resolution of the Northamp- 
ton County Bar Association and the eulogy 
delivered by Judge Woodring be printed in 
the Northampton County Reporter and that 
copies of the proceedings be forwarded to the 
members of the family and the staff of Mr 
Walter. 

When this court adjourns, it will adjourn 
out of respect to and memory of the Honor- 
able Francis E. Walter, able lawyer, distin- 
guished statesman, dedicated Representative 
of this congressional district, and a truly 
great man. 

The court will now be in recess in order 
that the members of the bar and other 
friends of the late Honorable Francis E. Wal- 
ter may greet his family at this time. 


Wheat to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents, Mr. O. L. Wahlgren, of 
Elizabeth, Minn., has written me ex- 
pressing concern over selling U.S. wheat 
to Russia. Mr. Wahlgren enclosed two 
clippings taken from the Wadena, Minn., 
Pioneer Journal that he requested be 
shared with my colleagues through 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I am pleased to comply with his request 
and the articles, in the form of letters to 
the editor, follow: 

Wary SEND WHEAT To DEDICATED ENEMIES? 
WADENA, MINN. 
EDITOR, JOURNAL: 

I ame very disappointed with the passage 
of the wheat deal with Russia. It is an 
outrage when an issue is continually voted 
on until it is passed. Then why vote at all? 

At our recent Minnesota Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration annual meeting we defeated a resolu- 
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tion to trade wheat to Russia—even for 
cash—mainly because it is morally wrong. 
That which is morally wrong can never be 
economically or politically right. Commu- 
nism's greatest handicap is a lack of food; 
therefore it is Just as essential to them as 
bullets. If we feed our dedicated enemy, 
then why do we spend $50 billion a year for 
defense? 

How can we explain subsidizing our enemy 
and spill American blood to fight this enemy 
ut the same time. I urge you to do every- 
thing possible to rescind this action, and to 
alert the American people to the dangers of 
it, 

It's time that we put our spiritual values 
above our material values. Freedom is worth 
more than food; and with freedom the Rus- 
Sian people will acquire food. 

Don RICHTER. 
Unrren STATES SHOULD TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
RUSSIAN FOOD SHORTAGE 


EDITOR, JOURNAL: 

It looks as if Americans again haye been 
lulled to sleep by their own &pathy—I am 
referring to the sale of U.S. wheat to Russia. 

There are a few sleepy-eyed individuals 
who see only the dollar sign and who may 
actually think this sale may help the Amer- 
ican economy. But the return the United 
States is getting for this wheat is at world 
discount prices. Furthermore, the Russian 
deal is so arranged that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is to subsidize shipping costs. 

We have spent billions to combat com- 
Munism; and thousands of our young men 
haye died on foreign soil fighting com- 
munism. 

Why do we not now take the opportunity 
to turn the Russian food crisis to our ad- 
Vantage? Surely there is the possibility 
of destruction of their system from within 
if the Russian Government had to return to 
Tood rationing. At least the Government 
would lose face with its people. 

Undoubtedly there are Americans, who by 
their Christian beliefs, feel that we should 
“turn the other cheek’—those who would 
not deny food to any peoples regardless of 
their past transgressions against us or their 
Potential treachery to us. 

It is this belief, portrayed by actions, 
which has earned for the American people 
the adjectives generous, kind, and soft- 
hearted. But just because as a people we 
are softhearted does not mean we should be 
softheaded as well. 

Why, in future negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R, concerning U.S. wheat, do we not 
demand concessions in Cuba, Berlin, or any- 
where else that the Russian Bear has reduced 
human dignity to monstrous slavery? 

Wheat valued at $90 million was sold to 
Russia last week, but perhaps it is not too 
late for the rest of the intended wheat sale 
to be blockaded—if we Americans would 
wake up long enough to write our a sana 
men. 

Mrs. H. M. Borner 


Senator Goldwater Should Explain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 
Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, a great 
Americans were disturbed and 


many 
shocked a few days ago to hear a promi- 
nent U.S. Senator who also serves as a 


. 
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major general in the Air Force cast doubt 
upon the reliability of the missiles which 
now are such a vital part of this Nation's 
defenses. 

Since the Air Force has been entrusted 
with the major part of our missile net- 


work, and since the Air Force only re- 


cently has been asking increased funds 
for missile construction, this charge by 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER, an Air Force 
major general, was indeed most alarming. 

One American whose concern was 
aroused by this statement was a news- 
paper editor in Senator GOLDWATER’s own 
State, Mr. William R. Mathews of the 
Arizona Daily Star in Tucson. In an 
editorial published last Thursday, Jan- 
uary 16, Mr. Mathews notes that, by im- 
plication, Senator GOLDWATER “accuses 
his fellow officers of not only carrying 
out a program that he says is a failure, 
but of deceiving the people of the United 
States into believing in the Air Force 
missile program.” 

It happens that one of the largest mis- 
sile installations in the United States en- 
circles the city of Tucson, where Mr. 


Mathews’ newspaper is published. The, 


editor wonders if Senator GOLDWATER 
really means that these missiles will 
“fizzle out in various ways” before they 
reach their targets. He concludes: 

It is up to Senator GOLDWATER to follow 
through and back up his charges. If he can 
prove their truth, he will have performed an 
historic service for his country. If he fails 
or refuses to back up his charges, he will 
leave a gap that will not increase confidence 
in him as a Senator, and certainly not as a 
possible future President. 


Mr. Speaker, without objection I insert 
the editorial from the Arizona Daily Star 
at this point in the Appendix: 

SENATOR GOLDWATER SHOULD EXPLAIN 


When Senator Barry GOLDWATER expressed 
publicly his lack of faith in what has be- 
come our growing missile complex, he made 
a charge so serious that it questions the reli- 
ability of those missiles to perform the mis- 
sion for which they have been designed. 
That could be a fatal deficiency. 

Such being the case, it is up to BARRY 
to give a reasonable explanation of how he 
has come to such a shocking conclusion. As 
a major general in the Air Force reserve, he 
surely has access to vital information that 
the public should know about. 

Since the Air Force snatched the missile 
business away from the Army, what has been 
done—save for the Navy's own successful 
submarine missile development—has been 
done by the Air Force. Thus, by implica- 
tion, he accuses his fellow officers of not only 
carrying out a program that he says is a 
failure, but of deceiving the people of the 
United States into believing in the Air Force 
missile program. 

For instance, right here in a ring around 
Tucson we have 18 different missile sites, 
built at a cost of more than $100 million. 
The missiles have been installed, with crews 
of missile-trained airmen taking charge. 
These Titan II missiles have a range of more 
than 6,000 miles. They are loaded with their 
hydrogen bomb warheads, and soon will be 
ready to take off with the mere pushing of 
a button. 


The gist of Barry's statement amounts to 


reach their targets, and thus fail the 
3300 There- 
Bashy we should restore more faith 

, of which we are building no 
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more long-range ones. The B-—47's will be 
phased out by 1965, while the 600 B-52's 
and 80 B-58's will become obsolete by 1970. 

There can be public concern about this 
prospective development, if these missiles 
fail to perform. How can we maintain our 
nuclear deterrent, unless we have a reliable 
way to carry our nuclear power into its tar- 
get area? If the Navy can launch mis- 
siles that work from submarines under wat- 
er, why does Alr Force Major General GOLD- 
WATER express publicly a complete lack of 
confidence in what the Air Force has done? 

The public is entitled to know more of 
the truth about the feasibility of long-range 
bombers getting through defenses to reach 
their targets. Are bombers obsolete? Can 
enough of them get through to carry out 
their missions? 

It is up to Senator Gotbwarxn to follow 
through and back up his charges, If he can 
prove their truth, he will have performed 
an historic service for his country. If he 
fails or refuses to back up his charges, he 
will leave a gap that will not increase con- 
fidence in him as a Senator, and certainly 
not as a possible future President. 


Sense on Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several days our attention has been 
focused on the unfortunate and disturb- 
ing events which have taken place in 
the Canal Zone. As a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, I was par- 
ticularly interested in the editorial 
“Sense on Panama,” which appeared in 
the January 19 edition of the Baltimore 
Sunday Sun. 

Emphasizing that the Panamanian 
situation should not become a political 
football, the editorial quotes from sev- 
eral Members of Congress able to see a 
situation straight through the clouds of 
politics. I was pleased to note that 
among these is our respected colleague, 
CHARLES McC, Maruias, Jr. The refer- 
ence to Mr. Marutas is a tribute to his 
leadership and to his ability to give 
thoughtful consideration to the best in- 
terest of our country. 

I believe my colleagues in the Con- 
gress will be interested in reading this 
editorial: 

SENSE ON PANAMA 

The Panama picture is clouded not only by 
the interaction of events day by day, but by 
politics as well, in the two countries. A 
Panamanian election is coming up, and it is 
axiomatic in Panama's politics that candi- 
dates must vie one against the other in na- 
tionalistic postures, standing up to the giant 
to the north. In the United States too, an 
election is coming up, and the thinking of 
many Democrats and many Republicans is 
strongly colored by that fact, with Democrats 
fearing a failure that would lose votes, and 
Republicans looking sharply for a chance to 
accuse the Democrats of losing Panama. 

Not all Democrats are narrowly on the po- 
litical defensive, and not all Republicans 
concerned only with partisan advantage. 
Senator MANSFIELD, for example, suggested 
straightforwardly last week that North Amer- 
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ican authority and responsibility in the 


toward obsolescence, that we should not get 
the interests of the United States mixed up 
with personal interpretations of those inter- 
ests by residents of the zone nor ought we 
confuse our real objectives with questions 
of false pride or prestige or hypothetical 
considerations of the meaning of sovereignty. 
From the Republican side of the Senate, Sen- 
ator Javirs praised Mr. MANSFIELD's state- 
ment as “tem te and constructive," 
though declaring that the United States can- 
not abandon the canal. And now from the 
Republican side of the House of Representa- 
tives another voice speaks in tones of tem- 
perance and sense. 

Mr. Marias, of Maryland, says with Mr. 
Javirs that the United States has no choice 
but to stand firm in the present crisis—a 
proposition with which no one disagrees— 
but beyond that he joins Mr. MANSFIELD in 
the longer view, calling for a straightening 
out of authority, seeing the canal as an asset 
on the wane both strategically and econom- 
ically and in particular putting his finger on 
the sorest of Panamanian spots, the differ- 
ence in standards of life between the zone 
and the country. Of the hardship bonus for 
American el in the zone he says: 
“We've been kidding ourselves for years 
„ * * the canal has not been a hardship 
post since they Tan the mosquitoes out.” 

Mr. Marias is right, as Mr. MANSFIELD is 
right. It is to thoughtful men like these, 
able to see a situation straight through the 
clouds of politics, that we need to listen as 
we work out a policy once the present crisis 
is past—trusting that in Panama, too, there 
are thoughtful men able to look beyond the 
moment and above politics. 


. Medicare’s Weakness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY E 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
quite a voluminous record has been built 
for and against H.R, 3920, which is often 
incorrectly called medicare. It should 
be noted that the present designation of 
the legislation is the Hospital Insurance 
Act of 1963. 

It seems to me that to help complete 
the record the editorial contained in the 
Newark (N.J.) Evening News of Janu- 
ary 17, 1964, is pertinent: 

MEDICARE’S WEAKNESS 

A weakness of the Kennedy administra- 
tion's health insurance p was the fact 
that it did not include elderly persons not 
covered by social security. This omission has 
been successfully attacked, notably by the 
American Medical Association. 

Nevertheless, President Johnson is com- 
mitted to an all-out fight for the program 
as is. In his state of the Union message and 
later before representatives of the elderly and 
experts on aging, Mr. Johnson made moving 
pleas for dignified protection for persons 
65 and over. = 

Against the AMA's further argument that 
the program opened the door to socialized 
medicine, the President pointed out, as did 
his predecessor, that under the program pa- 
tients would choose their own physicians 
and hospitals. The plan would be financed 
by an additional social security tax of one- 
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fourth of 1 percent on employees and em- 
ployers. 

But the administration’s plan still ex- 
cludes elderly persons not under the social 
security umbrella, and not eligible to re- 
ceive medicare under the 1960 Kerr-Mills 
law which requires a means test. 

Not to includes this group will arm op- 
ponents who alm to keep the administra- 
tion’s plan bottled up in the House Ways 


and Means Committee. If, as Mr, Johnson. 


promised, health insurance is “going to be 
the law of the land,” all elderly persons will 
have to be considered. 


Tobacco Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr, LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to say a few words about the 
Surgeon General’s tobacco report, but 
before I do I think I should set the record 
straight. I represent a congressional 
district which produces $20 million worth 
of tobacco a year; I own and operate a 
tobacco farm in southern Anne Arundel 
County; and I smoke more than a pack 
of cigarettes a day. 

We have known for some years that 
tobacco, and primarily cigarettes, have 
an adverse effect on health. The Sur- 
geon General's report serves a very use- 
ful purpose because it reviews, condenses, 
and interprets all the research and in- 
formation so far available on the effect 
of tobacco on health. But it is not a 
definitive report, nor does it pretend to 
be. There is much that has yet to be 
learned about this problem. 

Unquestionably, the Federal Govern- 
ment has a responsibiltiy to publicize the 
known effects of tobacco on health. It 
also has a responsibility to sponsor con- 
tinuing. research into this problem, and 
as a Member of Congress I will direct 
my efforts to helping our Government 
live up to these responsibilities. 

In studying the report and the other 
information that has been made avail- 
able in recent days, I have been struck 
by several points. For instance, the 
study group was not able to make any 
sound conclusions with regard to the use- 
fulness of filters in cutting down the 
hazards of smoking—filters may be help- 
ful, but there is not enough information 
available on them yet. Lung cancer as 
a result of smoking cigars and pipes is 
much less likely than from smoking 
cigarettes. The quantity and length of 
time one has smoked is a very important 
factor in determining the likelihood of 
getting cancer or another disease. The 
conclusions in the report pertain almost 
exclusively to men; they are not fully 
applicable to women because as yet not 
enough information is available. The 
connection between lung cancer and 
tobacco may be due in part to a rare 
radioactive metal found on tobacco 
leaves. If this connection is established 
it may then be possible to filter this par- 
ticular substance out of the smoke. And, 
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in spite of the fact that so many of the 
conclusions on health and tobacco 
definitely established a relationship be- 
tween smoking and various ailments, as 
yet not enough information is available 
to determine if smoking is positively the 
cause of the ailment. All this points up 
the fact that more research is badly 
needed, 

There are, too, some other factors 
which indicate the impact of the tobacco 
industry on our economy and the in- 
volvement of our society with smoking 
which I think we should keep in mind 
during this debate. I mentioned the im- 
portance of tobacco production to my 
congressional district. On a nationwide 
basis tobacco is the fifth largest cash 
crop for which the consumer spends $8 
billion annually. Production involves 
over 700,000 farm families and approxi- 
mately 100,000 factory workers. The 
taxes on tobacco amount to $3.3 billion 
annually, about $2 billion of which goes 
to the Federal Government and $1 bil- 
lion to State and local governments. 
There are 70 million smokers in the 
United States, or more than one-third 
of our total population. 

In the coming months the debate on 
tobacco and health will gain considerable 
momentum. Various Federal agencies 
will, I am certain, exercise their respon- 
sibilities to the public either by imple- 
menting new regulations, or publicizing 
additional information, or both. Legis- 
lation has already been introduced in 
Congress designed to make sure the 
smoker is fully aware of the facts and 
the Federal Trade Commission has pro- 
posed a requirement that tobacco pack- 
aging contain a warning that smoking is 
injurious to health. This is largely a 
whole new area of governmental involve- 
ment for all of us and, therefore, I am 
sure that executive or congressional ac- 
tion will not come hastily or without 
very serious consideration of the impact 
of the proposals and the complications 
which they may bring. For my own part, 
as I said earlier, I will attempt to help 
in any way I can the Federal Govern- 
ment fulfill its responsibility of making 
all the facts known. 


Is This the Best Way To Honor J.F.K.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the time that the House was debating 
the issue of building the National Cul- 
tural Center as a memorial to the late 
President Kennedy, I took the floor to 
urge caution and a little more delibera- 
tion in reaching a final decision on how 
to memorialize Mr. Kennedy. Since that 
time, there has been considerable com- 
ment, both pro and con, on my position, 
but I was pleased to note a thoughtful 
editorial from the January 10 issue of 
the Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times, 
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which finds some reason and good judg- 
ment in the approach I recommended. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this editorial, “Is This the Best 
Way To Honor J.F.K.?” in the Appendix 
of the Record. The editorial follows: 

Is THIS THE Best War To Honor J.F.K.? 

Called upon to decide a case on its merits, 
Congress has just flunked another test. 

With a whoop and a holler of a voice 
vote—and an overwhelming Democratic 
majority, the House decided $31 million in 
Federal funds should be spent toward build- 
ing the National Cultural Center as a me- 
Morial to the late President Kennedy. 

There was not much in the way of con- 
flict in the Senate. A bill already passed 
there differed only in one word. It did not 
agree with the House version that this should 
be designated as the sole“ memorial to Mr. 
Kennedy in the Washington area. 

The opposition to the spending of Federal 
money for this particular project, and it 
was mostly Republican, was not because of 
any reluctance to do honor to the late Presi- 
dent. Rather, it was based upon a plea 
for more time to decide whether this prom- 
ised the most appropriate tribute. 

One of the leaders of the forces which 
urged less haste and more judicious deliber- 
ation was Congressman Frep SCHWENGEL, of 
Davenport. He sought the creation of a 
congressional commission to consider rugges- 
tions for a memorial, and then to recom- 
mend one of them. 

As one of Congress authorities upon his- 
tory, ScHWENGEL cited the lapse of years 
Which assured a truly great memorial for 
Abraham Lincoln. 

“Like so many other indiscriminate trib- 
utes,” it was pointed out by the New York 
Times, “this proposal has been rushed 
through the Senate—and now the House— 
cut of a sense of grief, irrespective of its 
Meaning or its appropriateness. While John 
F. Kennedy was a highly cultured and civ- 
ilized man, his interest in the arts was only 
one of many pursuits.” 

Opponents to this particular project raised 
& question, too, whether the net effect of 
the appropriation might not be to bail out 
& project which had failed to win the popu- 
lar support required for financing by public 
subscription. 

Congressman WIDNaALL, of New Jersey, ar- 
gued further that the Government in effect 
Was pledging itself to provide annual operat- 
ing funds because a Presidential memorial 
could not be permitted to go bankrupt. 

It may be a matter of lasting regret that 
Congress, ignoring sound and reasonable 
representations, chose to build a memorial 
to the martyred President upon such uncer- 
tain ground. 


An Effective Quarantine? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


knows, 

know, of the threat posed to hemispheric 

Solidarity by Castro’s Cuba. Time after 

time we read of Cuban trained agents 

attempting to destroy the normal dem- 

F 
orld. 
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The Panamanian problem represents 
another trouble spot which has been ir- 
ritated by Castro’s exported agents. 

Recently I conducted a poll in my dis- 
trict and found that while there was no 
great sentiment for direct military ac- 
tion against Cuba at this time, there was 
an overwhelming opinion that an eco- 
nomic quarantine should be imposed. 
Recent activities, including inconsisten- 
cies in our own foreign policy, makes me 
fear that we are not doing enough to 
combat the influence of those who would 
seek to destroy us. 

I include for the Recorp today a fine 
editorial which appeared in the Scran- 
ton Tribune on January 11, 1964, on the 
Cuban bus deal: 

Cusa’s Bus DEAL 

The announcement that a British firm has 
agreed to sell Communist Cuba 400 buses 
underscores the failure of the 3-year-old 
US. policy of economic isolation formulated 
to bring about the downfall of Fidel Cas- 
tro’s regime. 

Under the “isolation” policy, ships which 
deliver the buses to Cuba will be banned 
from U.S, ports, but the blacklisting obvi- 
ously is no deterrent to British trade with 
Cuba. Vessels flying the British flag top the 
list of vessels serving Castro's ports. Un- 
usually heavy ship unloading activity has 
been observed in Cuba the past month. 

The U.S. State Department has criticized 
the transaction, valued at over $10 million, 
which calls for delivery of the buses and 
spare parts under a 5-year credit plan. The 
bus shipment will ease one of Castro's big- 
gest problems. Transportation in Cuba has 
been in a desperate condition. The plight of 
Cuba’s railroads has been alarming and, pri- 
or to the bus deal with the British, bus lines 
were abandoned because of lack of equip- 
ment. 

Anti-Castro exile organizations are espe- 
cially bitter about the bus agreement and 
are charging the British with putting com- 
mercial considerations above morality, The 
criticism may be unduly harsh and, in the 
British view at least, unjust, And there is 
a surprising factor in the deal because Oas- 
tro only last month seized the funds of Brit- 
ish insurance firms, 


Washington reportedly has been reviewing 


policies concerning Cuba. The study was 
ordered by President Johnson 3 weeks after 
he took office and is certain to be accelerated 
by reaction to the bus deal. 

In support of the evidence of a continued 
brisk shipping traffic into Cuba ports there is 
a report that in a recent single week 34 ships, 
carrying more than 76,000 tons of cargo, were 
unloaded, The statistics make the econom- 
ic isolation of Castro look like a somewhat 
futile operation. 


Safeguards To Reduce the Admitted Risks 
and Hazards of Test Ban Treaty Which 
Were Promised Have Not Been Estab- 
lished and No One Seems To Care 
Much 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, when 
the limited test ban was before the other 
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body for ratification a great to-do was 
made about the numerous risks and 
hazards involved in the pact. Not only 
were these risks and hazards admitted 
by the Kennedy administration to exist, 
but strenuous promises and protestations 
were made that all necessary steps would 
be taken to reduce them to the lowest 
feasible level. 

Nothing much seems to be done about 
keeping these promises and no one seems 
to care much about it. No one has been 
designated at the White House level to 
see that the promises are kept. No ap- 
propriations of an order of magnitude 
I judge necessary after careful inquiry 
into the matter have been requested to 
finance the measures needed to keep the 
promises. 

What of the national security? The 
most that I can gather is that no one 
seems to care much, at least as far as the 
test ban treaty safeguards are concerned. 

What is the reason? Is it the euphoria 
that some predicted would follow the 
treaty? Is it just plain failure to “mind 
the store?”, Or, is it something else, 
perhaps more sinister? 

For the benefit of future students of 
our times who might, perhaps, be writing 
doctorial theses on some subject such as 
“Why the West Was Weak and Why 
Freedom Fell” I have asked permission to 
include below copies of my correspond- 
ence to the White House on the subject 
of the safeguards, together with such 
responses as it so far has elicited. 

If my efforts in this matter bear no 
further fruit than that to date, at least 
they can be held forth as a prime ex- 
ample of an exercise in futility. 

The correspondence, beginning Sep- 
tember 24, the day of treaty ratification, 
is as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 24, 1963. 
TEE PRESIDENT, 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 
Re reductions of risks and disadvantages of 
the limited test ban treaty. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: Dean Rusk, 
Secretary Robert McN: Under Secre- 
tary Roswell Gilpatric, Dr. Glenn Seaborg, 
you, and others in your administration have 
conceded that there are risks and disadvan- 
tages in the limited test ban treaty. This 
concession is implicit from your assurances 
and promises to take steps to reduce the ef- 
fects of these risks and disadvantages upon 
the national security. 

The assurances and promises given have 
been instrumental in obtaining both Senate 
and public support for ratification of the 
treaty. In this sense, they constitute a sol- 
emn compact between you and the American 
people, which must be kept; 

Among the steps to be taken, as outlined 
in separate communications each dated Au- 
gust 23, 1963, to Senator RICHARD B. RUS- 
SELL, chairman, Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, from Under Secretary Gilpatric and 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, are the following: 

1. The conduct of comprehensive, aggres- 
sive, and continuing underground nuclear 
test programs. 

2. The maintenance of modern nuclear 
laboratory facilities manned by topflight sci- 
entific personnel, 

3. The maintenance of facilities and re- 
sources necessary for prompt resumption of 
atmospheric testing in the event of Soviet 
abrogation of the treaty or should the na- 
tional security otherwise require, 
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4. The improvement of our capability to 
detect treaty violations and Sino-Soviet nu- 
clear activity, capabilities, and achievements. 

Unfortunately, these assurances and 
promises have been only general in nature. 
What, specifically, in terms of personnel, ma- 
terial, and programs are needed to meet and 
keep them are yet to be determined. The 
Joint Chiefs’ communication defined them 

as “criteria” and added that they were stated 
3 in general since addi- 
tional study will be needed to determine 
specific standards and programs.” 

Obviously and regrettably, these specifics 
were not worked out before the treaty was 
negotiated. Had this been done, perhaps 
the treaty terms might have been written 
to make them less onerous and less expen- 
sive to carry out. In any event, the funda- 
mental security of the country depends first, 
upon determining what they are, and, 
second, upon actually taking those actions 
specifically determined to be necessary to 
meet the criteria. Any error risking action 
less than the minimum necessary must be 
scrupulously avoided. Uncertainties always 
must be resolved positively, on the safe side, 
to make certain we adequately flesh-out all 

necessary specifics of each of these 
skeletal general criteria. 


You, yourself, on February 7, 1962, de- 
scribed an atmospheric treaty without an 
adequate inspections system guarding against 

tions for abrogation as ex- 


adequate or inadequate. 
Again, on March 2, 1962, you warned that 
we are to maintain our scientific momen- 
and leadership, “our weapons progress 
must not be limited to theory or to the con- 
fines of laboratories and caves.” The treaty 
at hand, of course, does fix such limitations. 
At that time you also warned: “In actual 
practice, particularly in a society of free 
choice, we cannot keep topfilght scientists 
concentrating on the preparation of an ex- 
periment which may or may not take place 
at an uncertain date in the future. Nor 
can large technical laboratories be kept fully 
alert on a standby basis waiting for some 
other nation to break an agreement. This 
is not only difficult or inconvenient—we have 
explored this alternative and found it im- 
possible of execution.” 
Thus, observing your assurances and 
the treaty calls for do- 


ing the dificult, and, in addition, what you 
yourself have described as the impossible. 
It will surely call for a large expenditure 
and a large effort—much larger than Secre- 
tary McNamara indicated during his treaty 
testimony. For instance, his offhand esti- 
mate of the cost of maintaining a readiness- 
to-test posture was $200 million. My own 
calculations, detailed below, considerably en- 
large this figure. 

Unfortunately, also, there appears to be 
& . domestically 
agains’ taking these vitally necessary 
actions at all. This was hinted in a recent 
letter to the editor of the New York Times 
written by the scientist, Dr. Eugene P. Wig- 
ner, It was amplified in a letter to the editor 
of the New York Herald-Tribune by the 
scientist, Dr. Leo Szilard who argued that 
should the vigorous underground testing 
program be carried out, “then, rather than 
furthering the cause of peace, the test ban 
agreement would be likely to do just the 
Opposite.” Presumably his same reasoning 
also would apply in opposition to the other 
three categories of action to which you are 
committed. I note with apprehension that 
the thinking of even some of your official 
family seems to parallel that of Wigner and 
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Thus, keeping your assurances and prom- - anti-ICBM weapons, as well as to determine 


ises regarding steps to reduce the risks and 
disadvantages of the test ban treaty will 
require, on your part, overcoming the re- 
sistance of some of the very people who work 
closely with you, as well as others who have 
given you strong and consistent political 
support. 

In determining what, specifically, will have 
to be done to meet and keep your assurances 
and promises, certain fundamental consider- 
ations must be In mind. With respect to 
each of the criteria, these include: 

UNDERGROUND TEST PROGRAM 


Either a community must be bulit at the 
Nevada Test Site for personnel working there, 
or a rapid transit system from Las Vegas must 
be constructed in order to attract and keep 
topflight personnel on the work, 

Due to the proximity of both the city of 
Las Vegas and the Hoover Dam to the Nevada 
site, there is a limitation on the yield of 
devices which can be tested underground 
there without unacceptable offsite seismic 
shock damage. It will be necessary to find 
and develop a second underground testing 
site for high-yield experiments. 

Much greater discretion and flexibility in 
scheduling events and conducting tests will 
have to be given laboratory and test site per- 
sonnel than was the case during our 1962 test 
series. At that time, I personally pointed 
out to Dr. Jerome Weisner, your science ad- 
viser, that his tendency, in your name, to 
act as test director from his office in Wash- 
ington, remote from the Nevada and Pacific 
test sites, operated both to decrease the sci- 
entific data gained from the tests and in- 
crease the cost and difficulty of conducting 
them. 

MAINTENANCE OF LABS AND RETENTION OF 
TOP FLIGHT SCIENTISTS 

The test-site improvements and testing 
discretion at the laboratory and test-site lev- 
els discussed above also have a bearing on 
our ability to keep topflight scientists’ in- 
terest in the nuclear weapons program under 
partial test-ban conditions. 

The added difficulties of analyzing samples 
from underground experiments—contami- 
nated with extraneous elements from the 
soil—requires added radio-chemistry facili- 
ties and personnel. Simulation facilities for 
other than underground environments and 
other limitations imposed by the treaty also 
require a boost in personnel and new labora- 
tory physical facilities, equipment and in- 
strumentation for diagnostic and extrapola- 
tion purposes. 

The flow of qualified and capable new, 
young, topfiight scientists into the nuclear 
weapons laboratories must be stimulated and 
encouraged by stepped-up activities at such 
nonweapons, but. related facilities, as the 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory at Berkeley. 

The importance of immediate starts on new 
laboratory facilities—as encouraging phys- 
ical evidence to our nuclear weapons scien- 
tists now working that their efforts are not 
devoted to a dead-end program—is most 
vital to prevent them from drifting away 
from the laboratories, 

PROMPT READINESS FOR ATMOSPHERIC TESTING 


This capability must include readiness to 
proof test weapons systems in stockpile, new 
experimental devices, and weapons effects in 
a variety of environments and under all op- 
erational conditions. 

Since testing, if and when resumed, will be 
under emergency conditions, considerable 
redundancy in test hardware is necessary in 
order that tests may be conducted promptly 
and not suffer delay from the unavailability 
of standby equipment. 

A complete missile range, including ICBM 
silos at both ends and operational anti- 
ICBM installations at one end must be in 
readiness for proof tests of both ICBM and 


effects of nuclear explosions on the reliability 
and capabilities of each. 

Johnstone Island, little larger than an air- 
craft carrier, is unsuitable for installing 
equipment which must obtain test. data 
simultaneously from different directions. 
This triangulation problem must be solved. 
Proper readiness involves an ironclad agree- 
ment with the British for continuing access 
to and availability of Christmas Island fa- 
cilities, installation of necessary testing 
equipment and facilities at Howland and 
Baker Islands, and construction of two, bet- 
ter three, unmanned floating test diagnostic 
ships, together with nuclear submarines 
which connect with these ships by under- 
water cable to protect test personnel safely 
underwater from the effects of weapons being 
tested. 

Present aircraft available for collecting 
Tadioactive air samples at various vital alti- 
tudes are about worn out. They should be 
replaced by a new fleet of approximately 12 
fully equipped aircraft. 

A second fleet of three diagnostic aircraft 
should be provided in addition to the fleet of 
three aircraft now being readied. This will 
provide both a standby capability and a 
simultaneous testing capability for air- 
dropped experimental devices. 

Both drop aircraft and rocket vehicles 
must be in readiness for the delivery of test 
devices. 

Facilities should be provided for constantly 
updating and revising test schedules for in- 
stantaneous use in the event of test resump- 
tion—similar to procedures for keeping our 
strategic deterrent plans always current. 

BROADENING AND IMPROVING DETECTION 
CAPABILITIES 


Both the importance of, and difficulties re- 
garding, this effort, plus a necessity for strict 
classification of equipment and installations, 
call for a relatively large effort and expendi- 
ture in this area. 

The very fuzzy situation respecting both 
space-detection hardware and space-testing 
procedures requires prompt clarification. 

My preliminary estimates of the capital 
expenditures required for hardware and fa- 
cilities to meet your assurances and keep 
your promises to take the actions necessary 
for reducing the risks and disadvantages of 
the partial test ban treaty are as follows: 

IIn millions] 
Underground testing program: 

Nevada Test Site 3 and 

additions 


Maintenance of labs and topflight 
scientists: 


DOD Laboratories 
Education, training, and encourage- 
ment of topflight scientific per- 
sonnel at weapons labs 10 


Readiness for atmospheric testing: 
Test range, silos, missiles, A-ICBM 
equipment, eto 

3 


fully equipped jet atreraft 25 
3 aircraft for shuttling sam- 

ples from test sites to labs for 

prompt analysis 10 
Air sampling fleet (12 jet aircraft) 15 


1964 


[In millions] 
Readiness for atmospheric testing— 
Continued 
ee e ee, Baker / Christ- 
Island testing complex — $30 
Rear e e logistic facilities 1 
Upper atmosphere and space dlag- 
nostic/ detection equipment 


o 


sified. item 80 
Miscellaneous and contingencies 50 
Grand a.... 1, 000 


In addition to the foregoing capital out- 


. lays, which should be made promptly if we 


are to have a readiness for testing, it is esti- 
mated that the cost of maintaining, improv- 
ing, and keeping this capability in constant 
77... sees tatoec db S 
involve operating outlays of approximately 
$250 million annually. 

It is sincerely hoped that you are planning 
to call upon Congress forthwith for funds 
of the foregoing magnitude to take the ac- 
tions necessary to forestall, to the maximum 
extent possible, the disadvantages and risks 
to U.S. national security and survival inher- 
ent in the partial test ban treaty. Under the 
circumstance I see no possible course for me 
but to support such a request vigorously. 

Very respectfully, 
CRAIG HOSMER. 


US. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., October 17, 1963. 
Hon. Crate HOSMER, 
House of Representatives 

Dran C Rara: The President forwarded to 
the Commission your letter of September 
24 on the question of safeguards under the 
limited test ban treaty. We have held up 
our answer until we could provide you with 
Specific information on the outcome of plan- 
ning and a review of funding requirements. 

As you know, our principal assignment has 
been the development, in coordination with 
the Department of Defense, of detailed plans, 
Such as those referred to in your letter, to 
assure a vigorous program of weapons devel- 
opment through underground testing, the 
Maintenance of strong weapons laboratories 
and the retention of topflight scientists, 
and, in addition, a program that will enable 
us to maintain and strengthen our capability 
to resume testing promptly, should it become 
necessary. 

I am enclosing, for your information, a 
copy of the Presidents letter of October 16, 
1963, to the Speaker of the House, forward- 
ing a request for an amendment to the Com- 
mission's fiscal year 1964 plant and capital 
equipment budget. This increase will be 
used to construct facilities, mainly in the 
Commission's three weapons laboratories, as 
@ part of the safeguards program. 

You will note from the President's letter 
that most of the Commission's part of the 
program will be funded by savings in and 
Teprograming of available and budgeted 
funds, and that this program will comple- 
ment the measures being taken by the De- 
Partment of Defense. 

The President's request will undoubtedly 
be forwarded to Ahe Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. I assume there will be an 
Opportunity in the Committee for further 
discussion of the safeguards program when 
the Commission meets with the committee 
in executive session on October 24. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gienn, 
GLENN T. SEABORG. 
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OCTOBER 18, 1963. 


Washington, D.C. 
Re reductions of risks and disadvantages of 
the limited test ban treaty. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: My letter to you 
dated September 24, 1963, concerning the 
above-captioned matter has just been an- 
swered by Atomic Energy Commission 
Chairman Dr. Glenn Seaborg, under date of 
October 17, 1963. 

Dr. Seaborg's letter states your adminis- 
tration is seeking authorization to make the 
following treaty safeguards expenditures 
during the balance of fiscal year 1964: 


Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, 


New Mexico: 
Occupational health labora- 
C E $1, 650, 000 
High temperature chemistry 
eint 1. 435. 000 
Plutonium research support 
Dunas. — 655, 000 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
Livermore, Calif. 
Radiochemistry building 5, 900, 000 
Hazards control addition 1, 000, 000 
Plant engineering and sery- 
ices “ bullding........-..-.- 1, 400, 000 
West cafeteria addition 255, 000 
Craft shop addition 200, 000 
Sandia Base, New Mexico: 
Development laboratory... ~~ 3, 780, 000 


Explosive facilities -- 540, 000 


Classified technical reports 
— building (addition) 500, 000 
Nevada test site: 
Control point additions 630, 000 
. 17, 945, 000 


Dr. Seaborg's letter also indicates that a 


request for appropriation of $5,945,000 will 
be made and that the remaining $12 million 
of the total sum of $17,945,000 will be ob- 
tained by reallocating money already appro- 
priated for other purposes. 

For the of comparison, I have 
prepared the following table setting out the 
sums I have estimated are necessary to 
establish the treaty safeguards you have 
promised and sums you requested on Octo- 
ber 16: 


Action required 
promised safeguar 


10, 82 


‘This table indicates a serious discrepancy 
between your views and mine as to the ac- 
tions required to implement the safeguards, 
their costs and as to the permissible delay 
in implementing them. This discrepancy 
is further enlarged by my estimate that, in 
addition to the original investment, at least 
one-fourth billion dollars must be spent 
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annually to maintain the safeguards in op- 
erational efficiency. 

Inasmuch as statements by yourself and 
members of your administration raise no 
question as to the necessity for establishing 
the safeguards, the difference between my 
views and yours seem to lie in the following 
areas: 

1. What actions are necessary to establish 
the safeguards? 

2. How urgent is it to establish them with- 
out delay? 

3. How much will they cost? 

These are very grave questions concerning 
which I believe the American people are en- 
titled to know your views in detail. I feel 
they also are entitled to reassurance that 
the $12 million reallocation above mentioned 
is not from items essential to the national 
security. 

Dr. Seaborg's letter, I presume, indicated 
only a part of what you may have in mind 
relative to investments at the laboratories 
and for underground test site facilities. It 
was wholly silent as to what you may have 
in mind respecting the creation and main- 
tenance of readiness for prompt resumption 
of atmospheric testing under emergency con- 
ditions. It also was wholly silent as to what 
you may have in mind respecting the im- 
provement of our capability to detect pos- 
sible violations of the treaty and to monitor 
Soviet nuclear weapons improvements. 

I sincerely hope you will avall yourself 
of an opportunity to reveal to the Nation 
your thinking on these important matters, 
either in a comprehensive reply to this ‘etter 
or otherwise. 

I make this request because the amount 
you are presently seeking for implementation 
of the safeguards is such a small fraction 
of what many believe is needed that it raises 
doubts that the entire matter of the safe- 
guards are being taken seriously by those 
who may be advising you in these matters. 

I make this request also because there is 
no assurance that Soviet scientists have not 
already embarked on a clandestine program 
of secret developments aimed at overpower- 
ing U.S. capability in every category of nu- 
clear weapons; there can be no assurance on 
this point untl the promised safeguards are 
fully in being; and, until they are, an open 
invitation to the Kremlin is outstanding to 
get away with anything and everything we 
cannot detect or discover. 

Very truly yours, 
Cn Hosmer. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., November 5, 1963. 
Hon. CRard Hosmer, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. Hosmer: In reply to your letter 
to the President dated October 18, in regard 
to the limited test ban treaty, I understand 
that the hearing last week before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on the 1964 
supplemental appropriations offered an op- 
portunity for a full and lengthy exchange be- 
tween you and the members and staff of the 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, = 
Washington, D.C., November 12, 1963. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Re reductions of risks and disadvantages of 
the limited test ban 

Dran Mr. Prestpent: I wrote you relative 

to the above-captioned matter in detail 
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under date of September 24. This was the 
date the Senate voted its consent to the 
limited test ban treaty. My letter enumer- 
ated these following safeguards promised by 
you and members of your administration: 

1, The conduct of comprehensive, aggres- 
sive, and continuing underground nuclear 
test programs. 

2. The maintenance of modern nuclear 
laboratory facilities manned by topfilght 
scientific personnel. 

3. The maintenance of facilities and re- 
sources necessary for prompt resumption of 
atmospheric testing in the event of Soviet 
abrogation of the treaty or should the na- 
tional security otherwise require. 

4. The improvement of our capability to 
detect treaty violations and Sino-Soviet nu- 
clear activity, capabilities and achieve- 
ments. 

This letter estimated the bare cost of 
hardware to achieve these safeguards at $1 
billion and the operating costs of maintain- 
ing them at one-quarter billion dollars an- 
nually. + 

Eventually, under date of October 17, the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
wrote me what p to be a reply to 
the September 28 letter. Dr. Seaborg indi- 
cated your administration’s plan to spend 
$17,315,000 at the laboratories in pursurance 
of above-mentioned safeguard No. 2, and 
$630,000 for Nevada test site improvements 
in pursuance of safeguard No. 1. It made 
no reference whatever to safeguards No. 3 
and No. 4, 

Promptly on October 18, I wrote you again, 
pointing out that the safeguards expendi- 
tures proposed by you amounted only to 
1.79 percent of the amount I estimated as 
the required minimum. I pointed out that 
this considerable discrepancy indicated a 
basic difference in viewpoint in the follow- 
ing areas: 

1. What actions are necessary to estab- 
lish the safeguards? 

2. How urgent is it to establish them with- 
out delay? 

3. How much will they cost? 

I also pointed out that Dr. Seaborg’s let- 
ter was wholly silent as to what you may 
have in mind respecting the creation and 
maintenance of readiness for prompt re- 
sumption of atmospheric testing under 
emergency conditions. I also pointed out 
the Seaborg letter was wholly silent as to 
what you may have in mind respecting the 
improvements of our capability to detect 
possible violations of the treaty and to moni- 
tor Soviet nuclear weapons improvements. 

Additionally, the letter expressed my hope 
that “you will avail yourself of an oppor- 
tunity to reveal to the Nation your thinking 
on these important matters“ either in a com- 
prehensive reply to my communication or 
otherwise. 

Eventually, under date of November 5, 
I received a terse reply from Charles E. 
Johnson, of your staff, stating his under- 
standing that Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy hearings on the 1964 Supplemental 
Appropriations “offered an opportunity for 
a full and lengthy exchange between you 
and the members of the staff of the Atomic 
Energy Commission with respect to the ques- 
tions you raised in your letter.” 

Mr. Johnson’s understanding is quite in- 
corréct. 

The fact is that safeguard No. 2 was the 
subject of the hearings; safeguard No, 1 was 
touched only in passing; safeguard No. 3 
was not within the scope of the hearings; 
and, neither was safeguard No. 4, although 
subsequently the committee on its own made 
a partial inspection of present detection fa- 
cilities. 

Realistically, I did not expect you would 
ever see either one of my letters, but I did 
expect they might be read and processed 
by someone on your White House staff who 
could be expected to have some understand- 
ing of what this mail involved. My letters 
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have never been properly answered and I 
think they should be. 

However, whether I get a reply or not is far 
less important than the alarm I feel over 
the apparent inability of anyone in your 
White House family to understand what one 
is talking about when he talks of the test 
ban treaty safeguards and what is being done 
to implement them. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has responsibilities pertaining 
to them, yes, but so does the Department of 
Defense—particularly in connection with 
safeguards No. 3 and No. 4. The saf 
are à group of related actions, each of which 
must be carried out competently and com- 
pletely in order to reduce the admitted risks 
and hazards of the treaty and in order to pro- 
tect the national security. 

I can only gather from the history of this 
exchange of correspondence that nobody in 
the White House really is in charge of defin- 
ing what these safeguards ard and seeing to 
it they are carried out. Yet a very big thing 
was made of them in order to get the Sen- 
ate's consent to the treaty. 

My second letter to you stated that the 
amount of money sought to implement the 
safeguards is such a small fraction of what 
many believe is needed that “it raises doubts 
that the entire matter of the safeguards are 
being taken seriously by those who may be 
advising you in these matters.“ The naive 
partial and incomplete responsiveness of the 
Seaborg and Johnson replies to my letters 
only reinforces these doubts. 

If, in fact, at this point no one of your 
staff has been delegated the overall responsi- 
bility of coordinating the effort to put these 
safeguards into effect and making sure it is 
done—and done adequately—I most respect- 
fully and urgently recommend that it be 
done without delay. I hope you also will 
consider the advisability of my early recom- 
mendation that you reveal to the Nation 
your thinking on the important matter of 
the safeguards. 

In any event, I would appreciate knowing 
the name of your assistant who is now, or 
may in the future be, assigned the overall 
safeguards responsibility. 

Very truly yours, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 


Understandably, Mr. Speaker, no reply 
was received to the November 12 letter, 
due to President Kennedy’s assassination 
shortly thereafter. 

The following letter, taking up the 
matter with the new President, was writ- 
ten and mailed December 20, 1963: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 20, 1963. 
Re reduction of risks and disadvantages of 
the limited test ban treaty. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESMENT JOHNSON: On September 
24, October 18, and November 12 I wrote the 
late President Kennedy relative to the above- 
captioned matter. The last letter, of course, 
was not answered. But replies to the first 
two indicated to me a matter of serious 
concern, 8 

Apparent from the replies was the fact 
that no one on the White House staff appears 
to have responsibility for bringing together 
the important actions which both the De- 
partment of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission must pursue if the necessary 
safeguards—which were promised—are to 
be carried out to reduce the admitted risks 
and disadvantages of the limited nuclear 
test ban treaty. i 

These safeguards are the following: 

1. The conduct of comprehensive, aggres- 
sive, and continuing underground nuclear 
test programs. 

2. The maintenance of modern nuclear 
laboratory facilities manned by topflight 
scientific personnel. 
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3. The maintenance of facilities and re- 
sources necessary for prompt resumption of 
atmospheric testing in the event of Soviet 
abrogation of the treaty or should the na- 
tional security otherwise require. 

4. The improvement of our capability to 
detect treaty violations and Sino-Soviet nu- 
clear activity, capabilities, and achievements. 

I think it is quite safe to say that so far 
no comprehensive and coordinated steps 
have been taken to insure that the safe- 
guards are implemented. Such few actions 
that have been taken to date in no way meas- 
ure up to the promises made to the Senate 
and to the Joint Chiefs of Staff to obtain 
their concurrence to the treaty. 

As a matter of fact, it is understood that 
serious cuts in the fiscal year 1965 budget 
already are being contemplated for the un- 
derground testing program. 

I need not point out that notwithstanding 
the treaty, the Soviets are still deadly serious 
in their intention to rule the world. Nor 
need I point out their consistent ability to 
make substantial nuclear progress behind the 
secrecy of the Iron Curtain. 

In order that you may be fully informed 
of my above-mentioned letters I am enclos- 
ing copies. 

In order that the national security inter- 
ests of the United States may be fully served, 
I am making the same recommendation to 
you that was made to the late President; 
namely, that a knowledgeable and interested 
member of your staff be delegated the overall 
responsibility for coordinating the effort to 
place into effect the foregoing safeguards— 
and making certain it is done. 

With best wishes for the holiday season, 
I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Craig HOSMER, 


Mr. Speaker, by January 20, 1964, no 
acknowledgement or reply having been 
received from President Johnson and the 
following letter was dispatched, and 
time alone will tell whether it, also, will 
be ignored: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1964. 
Re reduction of risks and disadvantages 
of the limited test ban treaty. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON: On December 
20, 1963, I wrote you concerning the above- 
captioned matter. The letter has neither 
been acknowledged, or has a reply been 
received thereto. 

I am attaching a copy of the December 
20 letter (less enclosures). 

It is hoped that this matter will receive 
the serious attention the national security 
indicates it deserves. 

Very truly yours, 
CRAIG HOSMER. 


America Has the Right To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following comments by 
our former colleague, Donald L. Jackson, 
as contained in a news release issued by 
Mr. Jackson at Los Angeles, Calif., on 
January 13, 1964: 
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News RELEASE Prom AMERICA Has A RIGHT 
To Know 


(Remarks by Donald L. Jackson, Los Angeles, 
Calif., on Sunday, January 12, 1964) 


This is Broadcast No, 15 in the continu- 
‘ing series, “America Has a Right To Know.” 
Tonight, it will be our purpose to pursue 
further the question of security in the De- 
partment of State, and to put several more 
respectful questions to the President of the 
United States. An employee of the Depart- 
ment of State was fired from his position 
for testifying before a committee of the 
Congress of the United States—the repre- 
sentatives of the American people—and 
America has the right to know why. 

Mr. President, if you please, sir, two foun- 
dation questions. 

1. Why did officials of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State He, under oath, to a duly 
constituted and legal committee of the US. 
Congress? 

2. Who benefits by the firing from the 
U.S. Department of State of the security 
officer, Otto Otepka? 

The Texarkana News, commenting editor- 
lally on the Otepka case, calls it a stench in 
the State Department. More than 100 Amer- 
ican newspapers from border to border and 
from coast to coast have asked pointed and 
pertinent questions about the Otepka case, 
Mr. President, but to this time there has been 
no satisfactory explanation of the miasmic 
aura that shrouds the preemptory discharge 
of the State Department employee, whose 
crime appears to be that he told the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
to a committee of the U.S. Congress, and 
that his sworn testimony dealt with some 

off-the-record goings-on in that agency of 
Government—an agency, Mr. President, for 
which the Chief Executive has direct 
responsibility. 

In this broadcast, Sir, as in the past, we 
direct these questions of concern, not from 
memory, conjecture, nor any desire to frus- 
trate or inhibit, but from official sources 
in Government—duly recorded and avail- 
able readily to any citizen who knows where 
to go to find what he wants—admittedly, 
not an easy task in a Government such as 
ours. - 

In the t instance—the firing of a 
AA Department security officer—we go to 

source, Democratic Senator 
Tomes J. Dopp, of Connecticut, a ranking 
member of the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. 

On November 5, when the Department of 
State announced the dismissal of Security 
Officer Otto Otepka (and now we are quot- 


): 

„because he gave the members of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee informa- 
tion concerning ties and probable 
illegalities affecting the security of the Unit- 
ed States.” 

The Senator from Connecticut presented, 
on the floor of the U.S. Senate, a detailed 
and comprehensive analysis of the purging 
of the last of the old-line security officers to 
hold a top position in the Department's 
Office of Security. 

We offer that presentation, as a matter of 
information, as printed on pages 2031 to 
2033 of CONGRESSIONAL Record 178 for No- 
vember 5, together with the comments of 
Senator Srrom Tuurmonp, of South Caro- 
lina. We do this as an integral part of the 
essential documentation necessary to a pub- 
lic understanding of the questions being 
asked by many Americans and by more than 
100 American editors from coast to coast. 

And, Mr. President, America has the right 
to know. 

America has the right to know why none 
of these questions have been answered by an 
authoritative voice speaking from the high- 
est levels of our Government. 

We offer, sir, as basic documentation for 
our questions, the following: (1) The five- 
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part hearings and report on State Depart- 
ment Security, (2) the William Weiland case, 
and (3) the new passport regulations, by 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
in which appears 
Otepka concerning alleged 
Ulegalltles in the State Department. These 
are, of course, sir, official documents of the 
Senate. 

In addition to the foregoing official re- 
ports and testimony, we refer to Senator 
Dopn's subsequent presentations to the Sen- 
ate on the same subject, with particular 
reference to the Senator's report to his col- 
leagues on the reaction of the American 
press to the firing of Otepka. These remarks 
can be found as printed on pages 24118 to 
24142 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, No. 211, 
of December 20, 1963. Official correspondence 
between Otto Otepka and his superiors in 
the Department of State was also included 
by Senator Dopp, and is detailed on pages 
24142 to 24148 of the same date. 

Now, sir, we turn to some of the pertinent 
questions by the American press, and 
dealing with the State Department purge of 
Otto Otepka because he told the truth, under 
oath, to a committee of Congress, and ask 
you, most respectfully, Mr. President, if the 
American people are not entitled to an ex- 
planation from you, sir, about the facts of 
the matter. 

The Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, in its 
issue of October 22, said, and we quote: 
“Otepka is getting fired because he thought 
that full security procedures should be fol- 
lowed in evaluating the cases of such prize 
State Department errors as Alger Hiss, Wil- 
liam Arthur Weiland, and John Steward 
Service. Worse yet, he revealed the laxness 
to Senate investigators.” 

Is that charge correct, Mr. President? 

The Monroe (La.) News-Star, of October 
7, 1963, asked editorially, “What sort of cat 
was Otepka about to let out of the bag?“ 

The Chicago Tribune, on November 7, was 
more blunt. It said, and we quote: “There 
can be no doubt that this case reflects an 
intention by the administration to conduct 
a purge of patriots.” 

Is this what is happening, Mr. President? 
Is that the intention? Is a public employee, 
who dares tell the truth to a committee of 
the U.S. Congress, to sacrifice his career— 
lose his livelihood—or be shunted off to the 
oblivion of lower Slobbovia? 

America and enquiring American editors 
have the right to know. They are entitled 
to answers to questions such as this one from 
the Perth Amboy (N.J.) News of November 
8, and we quote: “The issue is simple. Can 
Government agencies work behind closed 
doors, hidden from the watchful eyes of 
Congress and the taxpayer?” 

Can they, Mr. President? America wants 
to know—and this, sir, from the same edi- 
torial, and we quote again—“What does the 
Department have to hide? What is the De- 
partment afraid of Congress uncovering?” 

Following the disclosures on the floor of 
the U.S, Senate, the Roswell (N. Mex.) Rec- 
ord on November 7, said, and we quote: 
“Why should any information be withheld 
from the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee? How can such a committee operate, 
unless it has all the facts in hand to judge 
any case of security violation?” 

It is one thing, Mr. President, for labor 
racketeers, subversives, Communists, and 
gangsters to invoke the protection of the 
fifth amendment to prevent incrimination of 
themselves, but when the Department of 
State cloaks itself in silence respecting its 
activities and imposes reprisals against an 
employee courageous enough to risk the con- 
sequences by telling the truth to a commit- 
tee of the United States Congress, the Amer- 
ican people and substantial elements of the 
American press can be pardoned a feeling of 
concern and frustration. 


The Evansville (Ind.) Press of November 
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13, commenting on the Otepka case, summed 
up the matter thus, and we quote: “It 
sounds like a pretty mess at the State De- 
partment with one official fired for slipping 
unauthorized information to Congress, and 
three others charged for snooping (on) the 
first man, then denying it to a committee of 
Congress.” 

Is there an official answer, Mr. President, 
to the question asked by the Greenville 
(8.C.) News in the heading of an editorial 
on the Otepka case, under date of November 
9, the News asked, and we quote: 

“When did this become a crime” 

When did it become a crime, sir, to tell 
the truth to a Senate subcommittee, under 
legal subpena and under the compulsion 
of an oath? In the same vein, the Roanoke 
(Va.) Times of November 11, captioned an 
editorial, “Loyalty to Whom.” in which it 
was concluded, and I quote: 

“In all this context the issue is not one 
of loyalty to country but loyalty to a branch 
of government. If this is to be the case, 
then, as Vice Chairman Dopp of the Senate 
Committee charges, the American system of 
checks and balances in Government is at 
stake.“ 

Just what did Senator Dopp charge in the 
Otepka case, Mr. President? He charged, 
and I quote from his-remarks; “Mr, Otepka 
could be dismissed because he had given 
honest testimony before the Senate sub- 
committee on Internal Security, then it 
would become impossible, or at the best, 
very difficult, for any congressional com- 
mittee in the future to obtain uninhibited 
testimony from executive employees and 
officials." The Otepka case,” Senator Dopp 
said, “goes to the heart of security proce- 
dures in the Department of State. It has 
the greatest ce from the stand- 
point of relations between the legislative 
and executive branches.” 

Editorially, the Spokane (Wash.) Spokes- 
man-Review, on November 11, put the mat- 
ter on the line when it charged, and I 
quote: “Officials lied to nail Otepka.” - 

President, this flat charge is made 
against officials of the U.S. Department of 
State—officlals who were given a job to do; 
by their superiors, of bugging Otepka's tele- 
phone and tapping his conversations—ofmi- 
cials who later recanted their previous testi- 
mony given before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee—changed the char- 
acter of their testimony in letters remark- 
ably alike, and then departed the State De- 
partment scene. 

What further action is to be taken in this 
matter, Mr. President. Are the logical and - 
relevant questions of press and public to be 
brushed aside by the State Department and 
a veil of official’ silence substituted for 
honest and forthright comment? 

America has a right to know. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Until next week at this time, this has 
been your Capitol Reporter, Donald L. Jack- 
son, bringing you broadcast 15 in the series 
“America Has a Right To Know,” an inter- 
rogatory, developed, researched, and pro- 
duced by Americans who believe that a new 
and uniquo form of official fifth amendment 
usage should be nailed now. 


It Is Getting Expensive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Shelbyville (Ind.) News, 
edition of January 13, 1964: 

Ir Is GETTING EXPENSIVE 


At the present time there are several bills 
before Congress for expansion of the social 
security program to include medical care for 
all persons over the age of 65. 

If such expansion of the program is ap- 
proved, the worker and employer taxes which 
support it are going to be much higher— 
and as we recently pointed out in these col- 
umns, they have been raised nine times 
since 1949 and are due for automatic further 
hikes in 1966 and 1968. Any expansion of 
the program will bring upward tax revisions 
even beyond those already scheduled. 

The costly aspects of the program are be- 
coming more and more apparent as com- 
pared with protective programs available 
through private insurance companies. 

Someone has pointed out, for example, 
that a young man reaching the age of 21 
must pay $174 per year at the present time 
in social security taxes. By 1966 he will pay 
at the rate of $198 a year, and by 1968 it will 
be $222. With the addition of more welfare 
schemes, the rate naturally will go even 
higher within the relatively near future. 

This young man of whom we (he 
could be a son or neighbor right here in 
Shelby County) will pay this figure for the 
rest of his life or until he reaches the age of 
65. While he is paying, his employer will 
pay a similar amount. 

Now, we are told, if a young man at the 
age of 21 purchased a life insurance policy 
with a premium of $174 a year, he would 
get $11,000 worth of protection, It would 
provide daily protection throughout his life. 
In addition, he would have a cash value of 
$14,144 or $80 per month for life, which- 
ever he chose, at age 65. With the employ- 
er's amount added, he could get $22,800 
worth of Life insurance with a cash value of 
$29,500 at age 65 or $180 per month. 

Not only would this person have cash pro- 
tection constantly for his family, he also 
would have a bankable asset In the policy 
that he could borrow against if he so desired. 

As many predicted that it would, the so- 
cial security program is now reaching far 
beyond the limits originally intended. Our 
young people who are going to pay the bill 
for the next 45 years should be the first to 
oppose any additional costs to this welfare 
program that has already become more ex- 
pensive than many dreamed. 2 


A Plea for Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, should 
health care for our senior citizens be an 
uncertainty or should it be a promise? 
Should it be a matter of charity or of 
earned right? 

Statistics speak persuasively to the 
answer—that the need is urgent, that the 
mechanism is available, that health care 
financed through the tried and proven 
social security system is the just, sound, 
and equitable means of meeting an ur- 
gens pia 

ut no argument is a persuasive, no 
Statistics call so loudly for action, and 
action now, than the appeal of thought- 
ful, self-reliant, individual citizens. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to call our 
colleagues attention to one such appeal 
I received recently from one of my con- 
stituents, Mrs. Ethel Engel, of Oakland, 
Calif. I have received many similar let- 
ters, but this is a good example. As a 
matter of fact, in a recent poll of my dis- 
trict, over 63 percent of those responding 
to a legislative questionnaire supported 
health care for our senior citizens under 
social security. 

I would hope, Mr. Speaker, that we 
can heed these pleas; that we can con- 
sider this legislation this year; that we 
can take this major step toward meeting 
one of the great unmet needs of our time. 

OAKLAND, CALIF., 
January 9, 1964. 

Hon. Congressman Cometan: I am writing 
you to give you my view on medicare and why 
I think it should be passed immediately. 

Tam 67 years old and my husband 79, sup- 
posedly our golden years. You probably will 
say, “why didn't you prepare for your older 
years.” 

My husband and I have worked very hard 
during our lifetime. We were in the grocery 
business and still would have hung on to it, 
but my husband became very seriously ill, 
and as if this wasn't enough, a chain store 
opened at the corner, and that was the end 
of our business. 

At one time we had a very thriving market 
and a building valued at $175,000, and we 
thought at that time we were secure, and 
along came the depression and just wiped us 
off our feet. We got back again and made a 
living, but we never were able to accumulate 
very much. In the meantime, we put our 
only son through law school. He is now try- 
ing to build a practice and raise a family and 
we don't want anything from him. 

My husband had five operations which 
were very costly, and If, God forbid, another 
illness strikes us, we will have to sell an in- 
surance policy, which we are holding onto in 
the event of death. We belong to Blue Cross 
and they have paid out a lot of money for 
these operations, but besides what they paid, 
we had to pay out a lot too. 

I am writing a rather lengthy letter, but I 
just want to show you how necessary medi- 
care is for people like us, and I am sure there 
are a great many more like us. 

My husband cannot work any longer, but I 
would like to work. I have had quite a lot 
of experience in office work and was a very 
competent stenographer. I have recently 
taken a refresher course in typing and type 
very good, I have looked for a typing posi- 
tion to supplement what we are getting from 
social security, which is a blessing, but to no 
avail. These are our golden years—worrying 
what will happen to us. 

So you see why I am for medicare and why 
I think, Congressman CoHELan, representing 
us from the wonderful State of California, 
should vote for medicare. 

Hoping medicare will pass soon, and my 
very best wishes to you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
ETHEL ENGEL. 


Los Angeles Presbytery Supports Civil 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was very pleased recently to 
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note the active leadership in the field of 
civil rights taken by the Los Angeles 
Presbytery of the United Presbyterian 
Church. The Los Angeles Presbyterian 
is the official voice of the Presbyterian 
churches from Santa Barbara to San 
Diego and consists of a minister and one 
lay delegate from each church in this 
area. 

I would like to call the attention of all 
of my colleagues to two resolutions 
passed recently by the Los Angeles Pres- 
bytery, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Presbytery of Los An- 
geles, recognizing the urgent need for na- 
tional civil rights legislation, recommend to 
its member churches and individual mem- 
bers of their congregations that they com- 
municate with their congressional represent- 
atives to express their support of adequate 
and effective civil rights legislation. 

Resolved, That the Presbytery of Los An- 
geles affirm its support of current civil 
rights legislation now in force in the State 
of California and view with alarm petitions‘ 
seeking to amend the California State con- 
stitution in order to nullify this legislation. 
We do not deny the right of persons to seek 
such an amendment, but, in the light of our 
understanding of law and gospel we cannot 
agree with such efforts. 


New Directions of National Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson's inspiring and challeng- 
ing state of the Union message dramati- 
cally outlines the broad objectives of na- 
tional policy of the administration. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch commenting on 
the impact of the President's message: 

New DIRECTIONS OF NATIONAL EFFORT 

The key to President Johnson's program, 
as outlined in his state of the Union message, 
is his proposal for a major and historically 
significant shift from military to civilian 
welfare expenditures. His projected war on 
poverty is to be financed by a somewhat 
slower pace of the cold war. A markedly re- 
duced defense budget, together with econo- 
mies in some of the old-line activities of 
Government, is counted on to permit vig- 
orous prosecution of the major elements of 
the Kennedy domestic program and yet to 
allow an impressive reduction of the deficit. 

Some skepticism as to whether all these 
desirable objectives can be attained is only 
natural, but there can be no question that 
the objectives should be most welcome to the 
American people. Military spending has 
been rising fairly steadily ever since 1955, 
and its demands have placed a ceiling on 
what could be done to attack the urgent 
social and economic problems of our society, 
problems which President Johnson so mov- 
ingly described in his message. 

That a shift of effort from arms to welfare 
is now possible can only be applauded. The 
latest Soviet budget also projected such a 
shift of effort, and so the Johnson program 
must be regarded as one phase in the con- 
tinuing process of disengagement, reduction 
of International tensions, moderation of the 
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cold war. The need for this turn in world 
affairs has been sharply evident since the 
nuclear confrontation over Cuba. It is grati- 
fying that the need is now being reflected. 
not only in negotiated agreements, but in the 
national policies of the two antagonists. 

President Johnson's defense budget of $49 
billion remains higher than any of the 
Eisenhower budgets, and so we can be sure 
that he plans no stripping of our defenses. 
He told Congress his program will maintain 
that margin of military safety and superior- 
ity obtained through 3 years of steadily in- 
creasing the quality and quantity of our 
Strategic, conventional and antiguerrilla 
forces. He pledged that in 1964 we will be 
better prepared than ever before to defend 
the cause of freedom. Congress and the 
Nation will expect him to document these 
assurances in detailed elaboration of his 
military plans. 

Yet an end to the steady buildup of over- 
kill capacity had to come some time, and 
if it can come now without sacrifice of na- 
tional security we should all be grateful. 
The tasks of peace, of mending the danger- 
ous gaps in our social fabric, clamor for at- 
tention. President Johnson catalogued them 
well. We must widen and equalize economic 
opportunity, improve education, attack the 
geographical pockets of poverty, put youth 
to work, cope with automation, expand hous- 
ing and urban renewal and health care. “The 
riches nation on earth,” as he reminded us, 
“ean afford to win the war on poverty— 
and cannot afford to lose it.” 

The message completes a most remarkable 
transition from the Kennedy to the Johnson 
administration. In 7 short weeks President 
Johnson has fully taken charge, in a way to 
hearten the country, and is embarked on an 
energetic pursuit of objectives that deserve 
the support of Congress. He will, of course, 
have to fight for that support, and fight 
hard. Clearly he is committed to the fight. 

Major changes in the direction and con- 
tent of national effort require the greatest 
managerial skill, and we hope the President 
is equally aware of these demands. If jobs 
are to be eliminated in defense plants, they 
must quickly be opened up elsewhere. The 
Johnson program must be carried out within 
the framework of a fiscal policy that main- 
tains overall economic growth at a healthy 
rate. It would be self-defeating if the Presi- 
dent reduced the Government's contribution 
to total demand so drastically as to nullify 
the effects of the tax cut, which he sponsors 
as a means of stimulating the contribution 
Of the private sector, 

Presumably Mr. Johnson's economic advis- 
ers are convinced that a reduced deficit of 
around $5 bilion will sustain economic 
growth in the circumstances projected 
for 1964. It must be hoped that they are 
right, and that if they turn out to be wrong 
the President will move quickly to adjust 
his program. A decade of experience in the 
1950's showed that if the Government's con- 
tribution to demand is cut too much too 
soon, expansion of the private sector halts 
and contraction sets in. The current expan- 
sion Is the longest since the war, and it must 
continue. 

Though the message dealt mainly with 
domestic affairs, the President did not fail 
to recognize that social and economic goals 
Can be attained only in a world at peace. 
His promise of new proposals for disarma- 
Ment to come, like his decision to cut the 
Production of weapon-making uranium, is 
welcome. Equally so is his expressed de- 
termination, while maintaining our military 
Strength, to search for new East-West agree- 
ments which “can enlarge the hopes of all 
While violating the interests of none.“ 

It was an inspiring message, and a hopeful 
One. What President Johnson has achieved 
since November 22 is the best ground for be- 
levying that he intends, with his seemingly 
endless resources of energy and political 
skill, to convert it from words to action. 
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An African Cuba ‘ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. MCDADE. Mr. Speaker, certainly 
the coup which overthrew the newly 
created government in Zanzibar is a 
matter of great concern. That new na- 
tion was in existence only 30 days when 
it was overthrown by forces inclined 
toward the communistic system. The 
sight of Russian-made weaponry and 
the reports of Cuban-trained agents 
should leave no doubt in anyone’s mind 
that this grab for power is really an- 
other victory for the forces of com- 
munism. Equally significant is the 
fact that 7 days after Zanzibar became 
independent she was admitted to the 
United Nations. The Communist take- 
over means, in addition to all the other 
evils, that the Communists have secured 
for themselves another vote in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I include an excellent 
editorial which appeared in the Scran- 
ton Tribune on January 14, 1964, and 
commend it to the attention of the 
House and to the Nation: 

ZANZIBAR 

Not too long ago news reports of a revolt 
in so distant and small a land as Zanzibar 
would attract little attention. In the cur- 
rent state of world affairs, however, gov- 
ernmental change anywhere requires study 
and bloody coup Sunday which overthrew 
the month-old government in the former 
British protectorate rates closest study. 

Zanzibar became independent December 9 
and now apparently is in the control of forces 
friendly to Communist China. Diplomatic 
sources in Washington put two interpreta- 
tions on the event, one taking a pessimistic 
line, the other being less alarming. 

Some observers, concerned but not sur- 
prised by the revolt, reason that the United 
States will be forced to abandon a space 
tracking station in Zanzibar. They fear the 
coup will lead to the establishment of a 
“Cuba of Africa” off the east coast of Africa 
and advancement of Communist China's in- 
fluence in Africa. 

The more optimistic estimate is that the 
revolt was an outgrowth of minority Arab 
rule over a majority African population and 
that the United States might reasonably an- 
ticipate continuing friendly relations with 
the new state. 

It is very probable that the revolution had 
racial aspects. The insurgent forces seemed 
to direct their campaign against the pre- 
dominantly Moslem coalition government 
made up of the Zanzibar National People’s 
Party and the Zanzibar and Zemba People’s 
Party. The inception of the political strife 
dates back to elections last July preceding 
independence. The Afro-Shirazi Party won 
54 percent of the popular vote, but gained 
only 13 of the 31 seats in the legislature be- 
cause of the system of representation. 

The ouster of a government only a month 
old probably establishes a record of some 
kind, but it is indicative of the governmental 
instability of so many of the emerging states 
that the coup did not come as a total sur- 
prise. Diplomatic reaction merely takes the 
line that the upheaval happened a little soon- 
er than might have been expected. 
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Taxpayer Complains About Unequal Ac- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past year I have received thousands 
of letters from taxpayers who are criti- 
cal of the Treasury Department’s favored 
treatment of tax-exempt foundations. 
Here is one illustration of the Treas- 
ury’s handling of a taxpayer compared 
with its treatment of a Du Pont founda- 
tion. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the taxpayer's letter and the ac- 
companying article from the Peoria 
Journal Star of December 23, 1963, in the 
RECORD: 


DECEMBER 26, 1963. 

Mr. PatMan: Hurray. It ts sure gratifying 
to know that someone is keeping an eye on 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

I am a small businessman, and I got the 
same treatment as the man that made $6,000. 
Here is what happened. In the first place 
they took about 3 months of my time, and 
then after not finding any errors, the agent 
said I'll have to tax you $1,200 for the time 
that I put in. Sir, can you imagine that? 
My lawyer advised me to pay it, and then sue 
them for it. We did that and won the case. 
but was out the lawyer's fee, plus the time 
and harassment. I know of other cases of 
this type in my city, so there must be thou- 
sands throughout the Nation. 

Iam enclosing the clipping, but wauld like 
for you to return it to me, as I intend to 
make use of it. — 

Mr. Patman, please keep up this impor- 
tant work, we need someone like you very 
bad. I am 100 percent behind you, so if 
there is anything I can do, let me know. 
Thanking you for your efforts. 

GEORGE ANTHONY. 

PEORIA, ILL. 

From the Peoria (III.) Journal Star, Dec. 23, 
1963} 


THE ALLEN-Scotr REPORT—LITTLE TAXPAYER 
Just BETTER BEWARE 


(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


WASHINGTON.—Woe to the taxpayer who 
falls to file an income return, but it's a very 
different story where a $122 million Du Pont 
Foundation is concerned. 

The Internal Revenue Service is rough and 
tough in cracking down on negligent tax- 
payers, but it is a kindly and generous Santa 
Claus in dealing with equally remiss founda- 
tions. “J 

Penalties for not filing tax returns are the 
same in both instances—fines up to $10,000 
and jail terms. The big difference is the way 
the IRS treats them. 

The taxpayer gets clobbered. The founda- 
tion goes scot free. 

A graphic illustration of this remarkable 
backstage policy has come to light as a 
result of the extended probing by Represent- 
ative Wrichr Parman, Democrat, of Texas, 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, of more than 500 tax-free foundations 
and their complex financial and business 
operations and manipulations. The assets of 
these foundations, many of which are deep- 
ly engaged in business enterprises, run into 
bilions of dollars. 

Param has ascertained that the Long- 
wood Foundation, of the Du Pont family 
and headed by Henry B. Du Pont, did not, 
file tax returns for the 4 years of 1955 
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through 1958. The Longwood Foundation, 
with $122 million in assets, had receipts of 
more than $32 million between 1951 and 
1960. 

In fact, this Du Pont Foundation filed re- 
turns only after Parman’s investigation un- 
covered its failure to do so. 

But this disregard of the law went un- 
scathed. The IRS did nothing about it. 

The foundation's president has admitted 
this in a letter to Parman. Henry Du Pont 
stated no penalties were imposed by the 
Revenue Service against the $112 million 
foundation for failing to file 4 years’ tax 
returns. 

This is shocking and outrageous,” de- 
clared Parman. Foundations, like every- 
one else, must file tax returns and are sub- 
ject to penalties for failure to do so. While 
uneducated sharecroppers are presumed to 
know the law and are held responsible for 
violations, many foundations we are exam- 
ining and their well-paid and well-educated 
Officials and advisers are apparently exempt 
from this rule. That is indefensible.” 

GETTING THE WORKS 


In striking contrast to the Longwood 
Foundation’s gentle treatment by IRS is 
what happened to a little taxpayer in Lake 
County, Calif. 

He was literally hounded by the Revenue 
Service. 

That's the irate account received by Par- 
MAN in a letter from a neighbor of this tax- 
payer. Highlights are as follows: 

“To show you why the IRS staff appar- 
ently does not have time to spend on foun- 
dations and their vast tax-free affairs, take 
the case of a self-employed friend of mine. 
His income for the years 1959, 1960, and 
1961 averaged around $6,000. He is a rather 
ou m son of parents born in county 
Mayo, and he wrote a Senator and offered 
some suggestions on legislation to protect 
low-bracket citizens from false claims filed 
against them by the IRS. 

“The Senator turned the letter over to 
the IRS, and this taxpayer was promptly 
put on the blacklist. As a consequence, 
an audit was started of this taxpayer's rec- 
ords for the 3 years causing him a great 
deal of annoyance and harassment. The 
agent confided to the taxpayer that this ac- 
tion had been ordered by the regional IRS 
office. 

“After much digging and examining, the 
agent was unable to find any errors in the 
reporting of this taxpayer’s income, which 
mind you averaged only $6,000 per year. 
The agent admitted as much. Yet in the 
end, after 6 months, they came up with 
a claim for $660 in additional taxes, penalties 
and interest. That's the way they retaliated 
against this outspoken taxpayer.” 

In a report published in October, PAT- 
MAN charged that the Internal Revenue 
Service is making a mockery of enforcing 
the laws regulating the thousands of tax- 
exempt foundations with assets totaling bil- 
lions of dollars. As a result the Govern- 
ment is annually losing tens of millions in 
taxes. 

Revenue Commissioner Mortimer Caplin 
was singled out for stinging criticism. Par- 
MAN bluntly assailed him for doing a lot of 
talking but little law enforcing. 

“Our findings show,” said Parman, “that 
the Internal Revenue Service record, in 
terms of supervision of foundations, is a dud 
and a dismal failure. Signs are multiplying 
that (1) the Internal Revenue Service can- 
not meet its responsibilities through ringing 
statements by Commissioner Caplin, press 
agentry, and public relations gimmickry, 
and (2) fewer speeches by the Commissioner 
could conceivably enable him to answer his 
congressional mail in under 30 to 60 days.” 
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What About Civil Rights for America’s 
Workers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
struggle for civil rights for minority 
groups no voice has been raised for 
American men and women who make up 
the Nation’s labor force. What about 
the right of every person to seek a job 
on the basis of merit and experience 
without paying tribute to or being dis- 
qualified by a union? What about the 
right of a person on the job with ambi- 
tion, hustle and sweat to go as far as his 
ability, initiative, and talent permit 
him? 

Mr. Speaker, these rights are being 
flagrantly violated every day by power- 
ful labor bosses, in some cases racket- 
eers, and often aided and abetted by 
Federal Government agencies. Yet we 
hear no pleas for justice for these peo- 
ple. We hear no sermons preached in 
their behalf. No Government-spon- 
sored marches are organized to end the 
injustice practiced against them. 

Is it not time we extend the guaran- 
tees under the Constitution to the work- 
ers of America, the unorganized as well 
as the organized? If we are sincere in 
our fight for justice for all Americans, 
is it not time we took steps to end the 
abuses against American working men 
and women by unethical and unre- 
strained union leaders? 

A story in the Washington Evening 
Star, of January 20, 1964, cites a National 
Labor Relations Board decision agreeing 
that it is perfectly proper for a union to 
force its members to curtail production 
under threat of fine or the loss of their 
jobs. What kind of freedom is that? 
On what basis can members of a Federal 
body justify a decision which robs Amer- 
ican citizens of their liberties and forces 
them to be subjected to the will of a boss- 
ridden labor union? If we continue such 
assaults upon the liberty of our people, 
I fear the day may come when the citi- 
zens of this land will rise in their wrath 
against such injustice with disastrous re- 
sults for honest trade unionism and 
Members of Congress who support it. 
May I remind my colleagues that we 
are representatives of all the people not 
the labor unions, and that our duty is to 
protect the constitutional rights of all 
the people, not just the most powerful 
nor the most vocal. 

The news article from the Star fol- 
lows: 

UNION FINING or Four ron EXTRA OUTPUT 
Backen BY NLRB 

The National Labor Relations Board said 
today that a United Automobile Workers 
local in Wisconsin did not violate any law 
when it fined members for consistently mak- 
ing extra money for extra production. 

In a 4-to-1 ruling the NLRB said the 
fines levied by UAW Local 283 at West Allis, 
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Wis., against four of its members was an 
internal union matter. 

In a dissent, Board Member Boyd Leedom 
said the fines were a form of restraint and 
coercion in violation of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

The charges were brought by the four 
fined union members at the Wisconsin Motor 
Corp. in West Allis. The employer was not 
involved. 

The dispute centered around a union 
policy allowing union members to take ad- 
vantage of extra pay offered by the firm for 
doing extra piece work, but not to consist- 
ently exceed ceilings set by the union. 

The fines were two $100 assessments, one 
of $75, and one of $50. 


No Retreat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
our colleagues a timely editorial that ap- 
peared in the January 12 edition of 
the Port Huron Times-Herald of Port 
Huron, Mich. The sentiments expressed 
in this editorial, I am certain, are shared 
by millions of Americans. If our Nation 
ever required firmness in its foreign pol- 
icy, it is certainly now in this crisis with 
the Panama Government. To date, ac- 
cording to published reports, the admin- 
istration is following a firm policy. I 
trust that it will not stray from this true 
course, 

AMERICA Must STAND Fm IN PANAMA 


The current squabble in Panama is no 
simple quarrel between high school pupils 
over a flagpole incident. 

It Is an hour of truth for the United States 
of America. 

Unless the United States responds in a 
forthright and conclusive manner, the Ameri- 
can citizen will from this time on be just 
“one of those stupid Yankees of the north.” 

He will have been shown up before all the 
world as an overfed, pampered parasite who 
is unwilling or unable to defend his rights. 

If we withdraw in any way, if we give in 
to any unreasonable, unwarranted demand, 
it will be the end of American prestige in the 
Western Hemisphere, and indeed in the en- 
tire world. 

Regardless of what State Department di- 
plomacy may call it, the whole controversy 
in Panama is Communist inspired. It is 
Communist planned, and is actively directed 
by Communists. Despite the small number 
of recognized Communists In Panama, they 
are in a key position to inflame the populace 
against us. 

Whether Castro, from his perch in the 
Caribbean, has anything personally to do 
with it is of small consequence. His peo- 
ple, and those who favor his views, are aiding 

and abetting the anti-American movement. 

About 12 tons of Castro propaganda is 
confiscated each month in Panama. This 18 
only a clue to how much is imported and is 
successfully circulated. 

The United States built the canal. With 
blood, sweat, heartache, and cash we built it 
and for 50 years it has been a monument to 
American knowledge, skill, and perseverence. 
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It has been a showpiece of the American 
way. 

We built it under treaties of 1903, and 
have fulfilled and overfulfilled our commit- 
ments to the Panamanian people. We have 
made one-sided concessions to them, not 
only in matters economic, but in matters of 
national pride. Maybe we have been too 
friendly. 

Now Aquilino Boyd, Panama's representa- 
tive to the United Nations, is complaining 
to the U.N. Security Council. He says the 
United States must stop the fighting. apolo- 
gize, pay for the damage, and work out a new 
agreement. 7 

Roberto Chiari, President of Panama, has 
broken off diplomatic relations. He has 
tossed the treaties in the wastebasket. He, 
in short, has started a movement to push 
the United States out of the Canal Zone. 

It is as simple as that. 

It is a crucial test of American mettle. We 
must not fail it. 

We urge President Johnson and Congress 
to pursue a steadfast course, to protect our 
rights as we know they are right. 

If the marines are needed, send them. We 
should be marshaling our forces because this 
is an American, not a Panamanian, emer- 


cy. 

We should prepare, and act, so that no or- 
ganized group of Communists can ever again 
make monkeys out of us as they have 80 
often done before. 

The time is now. 


Hon. Howard H. Baker 


SPEECH 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, with the 
tragic passing of Congressman HOWARD 
H. Baxer, of Tennessee, the House of 
Representatives and the people have lost 
a man of courage, determination, ability, 
and sound counsel. 

It is hard to endure blows such as these 
which take from us hard-working men at 
the peak of their usefulness. As an ex- 
pert in the tax field and in the wide 
sweep of activities affected by the Ways 
and Means Committee, Mr. BAKER had 
developed a knowledge that it would take 
another many years to hope to dupli- 
cate. 

During his entire seven terms in Con- 
gress it was my pleasure to serve with 
him and in the most recent years to be 
his neighbor. My sense of deprivation 
is heightened by the fact that I have lost 
a friend. 

My hometown newspaper, the Shawnee 
(Okla.) News-Star, eulogized Congress- 
man Baker in an editorial January 14, 
which I reproduce as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO A FRIEND 

America’s domestic oil industry lost one of 
its most faithful and effective friends in the 
death of Representative Howarp H. BAKER, 
Republican, of Tennessee, earlier this month. 
Congressman Baker, as a member of the tax- 
writing Committee on Ways and Means, was 
a stalwart fighter for curbs on foreign oil 
imports, for fair tax laws, and in all other 
matters which affected the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

In recent years he was a key figure in 
Congress in a number of important contests 
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which the domestic oil industry won in 
Congress. One of his most recent activities 
was to defeat several burdensome tax amend- 
ments in the tax modification bill, 
and in the continuing fight led by Oklahoma 
Congressman Tom STEED to curtail importa- 
tion of foreign oil. 

He was an eight-term veteran and was held 
in highest esteem by members of both po- 
litical parties. He had many friends in 
Oklahoma, 


Beef Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Kansas [ Mr. 
Skunrrzl, has made an excellent con- 
densation of a series of meetings con- 
cerning beef imports. The following are 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. SKUBITZ]: 

At the invitation of Secretary Freeman, 
representatives of the livestock producers 
came to Washington on January 8 to present 
the plight of that industry. They returned 
to their respective cOmmunities encouraged 
by the assurances that prospects for a satis- 
factory voluntary agreement limiting beef 
imports was in the making. But their hopes 
were shattered the following weekend when 
the Department revealed that the so-called 
negotiations were based not on average of 
beef imports from 1958 to 1962, but on the 
imports shipped into the United States in 
1963. Since beef imports in 1963 reached 
an alltime high of 11 percent of our total 
beef consumption, the negotiations offered 
little or no relief to the livestock industry. 
“Secretary Orville Freeman, on January 16, 
invited approximately 50 Members of Con- 
gress to attend a briefing session conducted 
by him and two of his assistants, Dr. Winn 
Finner, staff economist, agricultural econom- 
ies; and Dr. Willard W. Cochrane, director 
of agricultural economics. 

Secretary Freeman assured the group that 
the Department and the President were con- 
cerned over the drop in beef prices. He 
pointed out that during the past 2 years the 
drop in beef prices has resulted in a loss of 
$170 million to the farmer. It was encour- 
aging to note that the Secretary recognized 
that the United States is the only open mar- 
ket in the world for beef imports—that our 
so-called allies have established some sort of 
restriction or barrier to stop or limit the 
import of beef into their respective coun- 
tries. It was discouraging to note that the 
Secretary and the administration are op- 
posed to the adjustment of the tariff upward 
to give our farmers the same protection that 
other nations give their producers on the 
theory that while such action might stop the 
flow of beef from New Zealand and Australia, 
it would subject us to criticism by the Com- 
mon Market countries who would claim we 
were now doing exactly the thing for which 
we criticized them. A Member of Congress 
pointed out that we export approximately 
$1% billion worth of goods and products to 
the Cémmon Market nations and approxi- 
mately $500 million is already subject to 
variable fees (in effect a tariff) to protect 
the member countries, that the only thing 
that stops the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) from establishing other vari- 
able fees today Is not the charge of retalia- 
tion or the cry of discrimination by the 
United States but the fact that the member 
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countries of EEC cannot agree among them- 
selves. 

Dr. Winn Finner pointed out that while 
production and imports have been increas- 
ing (production up 7 percent in 1963 over 
1962—imports up 13 percent in 1963 over 
1962), we have maintained a favorable bal- 
ance of trade in agricultural products. He 
stated that during the year (July 1, 1962, to 
June 30, 1963) our total agricultural exports 
were $5,084 million (wheat and flour, $1.158 
million; feed grain, $977 million; oilseeds 
and products, $778 million; cotton, $492 mil- 
lion; fruit and vegetables, $442 million; 
tobacco, $378 million; livestock, $347 million; 
dairy and poultry, $257 million); whereas 
our imports totaled $3,911 million. What 
Dr. Finner forgot to say was that nearly 
one-third of our total exports were exported 
under the giveaway program provided by 
Public Law 480 and that about one-half of 
our total imports is in coffee. That 
means, of course, that we actually have an 
unfavorable balance of agricultural trade 
when we measure dollar imports and ex- 
ports only. We should also bear in mind 
that many of our major crops are heavily 
subsidized in order for them to meet world 
prices. 

Dr. Cochrane stated that in the judgment 
of the Department there will be an upturn 
in price in March or April but it will not 
equal the drop. If there was a decrease in 
imports, the price increase would be on 


canners and cutters and not dressed beef. 


He stated a move was now on foot to de- 
crease beef imports. Primary thrust will be 
to limit imports of low grade cuts. 

Secretary Freeman discussed the following 
possible actions that are now being consid- 
ered: 

1. GATT negotiations to. liberalize Euro- 
pean barriers for meat imports. - 

2. U.S. Tariff Commission action to raise 
duty on imported beef and veal. 

3. Legislation in Congress. 

4. Price supports and control on US. live- 
stock production. i 

5. Section 32 purchases. 

6. Voluntary agreement with Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The Secretary's remarks indicated that the 
first five courses of action are either imprac- 
tical or unacceptable. The Secretary felt 
that only a voluntary agreement remains as 
a practical solution. He pointed out that 
Congress can expect no assistance at this 
time from the Secretary or the administra- 
tion if it attempts to remedy the situation 
by legislation. 

The prospect of a voluntary agreement 
with Australia and New Zealand is uncertain. 
Looking at the issue from the standpoint of 
the Australians, why should they agree to 
limit on imports? There is no real barrier 
to their entry into the U.S. market now and 
the likelihood of future restrictions does not 
appear imminent. 

Unless the Secretary’s hand is strength- 
ened by congressional legislative action or 
unless the Australians can be convinced that 
their long-range self-interest is impaired by 
a further decline in the U.S, market price 
or if some other benefits should be forth- 
coming, it does not seem logical to assume 
that they would accept a limit on their ex- 
ports of beef and veal to the United States. 

There is one approach which might be used 
that could be effective in bringing about a 
voluntary agreement with Australia outside 
legislative action, Australia sent to the 
United States 765 million pounds of beef in 
1963. This represents 44 percent of all im- 
ports which totaled 1,750 million pounds. 
Overall imports of beef and veal were up 
13 percent in 1963 over 1962 and represent 
11 percent of domestic production. 

Under the Sugar Act, Australia has a 
country quota of 43,339 short tons, raw ratio 
under the present law but she shipped an 
additional 180,367 tons under global purchase 
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making total Australian sales in the United 
States in 1963 223,706 tons. (We are not 
bound in any way to purchase the extra 180,- 
000 tons from Australia.) 

Although the domestic quotas were ex- 
tended for 5 years in the 1962 act, the for- 
eign quotas were extended for only 2 years. 
Therefore, legislation must be passed before 
December 31, 1964, to extend the authority 
for obtaining foreign sugar. 

If the President should recommend, and 
the Congress should pass, sugar legislation 
granting Australia an increased sugar quota, 
it is hoped that nation might be more re- 
ceptive to limiting its exports of beef and 
veal. If they are not receptive, we should 
then consider removing Australia’s sugar 
quota. 

A trade of this nature would, of course, 
be difficult to nezotiate and would perhaps 
be contrary to the longstanding most- 
favored-nation philosophy of the U.S. State 
Department. A Presidential decision would 
seem necessary under these circumstances, 

On January 20, 20 Members of the Con- 
gress, were invited to a conference by Gov. 
Christian A. Herter, special representative 
for trade negotiations at the State Depart- 
ment. We were cordially received, politely 
Ustened to, but accomplished nothing, 
learned nothing—except that this matter of 
beef im is under consideration, Un- 
fortunately our State Department appar- 
ently has assumed the attitude that the 
farmers and livestock producers are ex- 
pendable pawn in the chess game of inter- 
national politics. If the livestock producer 
is to get relief, it must come from pressure 
by Congress upon the executive department. 


Cape Canaveral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the State of Florida, especially 
those of the 11th Congressional District, 
are honored that President Johnson 
chose the Launch Operations Center of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration to be named after our late 
President, John F. Kennedy. Some con- 
fusion has resulted, however, from the 
President’s remarks relating to the land 
mass known for more than 450 years as 
Cape Canaveral. 

»The President has been requested to 
clarify his Executive order of November 
29, 1963, in which he designated the John 
F. Kennedy Space Center, but made no 
reference to the cape. - 

I have received a copy of a resolution 
from the Florida Library and Historical 
Commission, an official branch of the 
government of the State of Florida, ap- 
pealing to the President to consider the 
possibility of retaining the name, Cape 
Canaveral, as the geographic designation 
for the portion of the land mass on which 
the national space facility is not located. 

This resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE FLORIDA LIBRARY ANU 
HISTORICAL COMMISSION 

The Florida Library and Historical Com- 
mission, a statutory body of the State of 
Florida, commends the President of the 
United States and the Governor of Florida 
in naming the complete missile complex in 
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Brevard County, Fla., for the late President 
John F. Kennedy, deems it an honor that 
this Florida location should bear his name, 
and is in full accord with any official action 
in conferring this name; however, in view 
of the antiquity of the name, Cape Canaveral, 
and the fact that the name is established in 
world cartography; Be it 

Resolved, That this commission respect- 
fully request the President of the United 
States, the Governor of Florida, and the 
Board on Geographic Names to carefully con- 
sider the possibility of retaining the name, 
Cape Canaveral, as the geographic designa- 
tion only of the easternmost tip of the land 
formation known as Cape Canaveral (that 
tip upon which no portion of the missle com- 
plex is located) thereby detracting none 
whatever from the widespread desire to honor 
our late President John F. Kennedy, 


Double Standard in Communist Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, there seems 
to be a “do as we say and not as we do” 
attitude in the United States when it 
comes to viewing trade relations between 
our allies and Communist nations. I 
have long advocated a joint Western 
trade policy toward the Soviets and other 
Communist-bloc nations. I think such 
a trade policy is absolutely essential if 
the West is to realize the fullest poten- 
tial of trade as a weapon in the cold war. 

But until such a joint trade policy is 
developed—or at least until we have done 
our best to see such a trade policy 
evolve—little but further disarray be- 
tween the allied nations of the West can 
be anticipated if we insist on setting a 
double standard. I think this point is 
clearly made by the following editorial, 
which appeared in the January 13, 1964, 
edition of the Austin (Minn) Daily 
Herald: 

Our DOUBLE STANDARD IN COMMUNIST TRADE 

Angry congressional criticism has been 
proyoked by a British firm’s sale of $11 mu- 
lion worth of buses to our enemy, Cuba. 
And the British, in turn, haye become angry 
because they believe we are unreasonably 


The British have a point in their indigna- 
tion since we are obviously applying a double 
standard when it comes to trade with Com- 
munists—one that says it Is all right if we 
do it, but not other countries. 


Our Government has approved sale of 


wheat to Soviet Russia because it feels it is 
the feeding of- 


good business. Certainly, 
hungry Communists will do more to help 
bolster and preserve a Communist nation 
than saving Communist feet by providing 
buses. We have also been giving billions 
of dollars in foreign aid to Yugoslavia and 
other Communist nations to strengthen their 
economy and help communism survive. 
As a matter of fact, we have never had 
a definite policy on trade with Communist 
nations. U.S. regulations prohibit American 
firms from selling anything but medical 
supplies and certain foods to Cuba. The 
United States has never been able to per- 
suade our allies to observe such an embargo 
since they feel that if it is good business 
for the United States to trade with other 
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Communist countries, it is good business for 
them to trade with Cuba. 

It had been the hope that, through an 
embargo, we would weaken Cuba to the 
point that the people would rise and kick 
out both Castro and communism. The ges- 
ture has been futile—just as our entire policy 
toward Cuba has been futile—ever since the 
days of the fiasco in the Bay of Pigs. 

At one time, the Kennedy administration 
considered a blockade of Cuba, which could 
have been effective in preventing communism 
from becoming entrenched on the island. 
But the administration backed away from 
such firmness and the opportunity was lost, 

Until we have a firm policy on trade with 
Communist nations, and one that does not 
have a double standard to benefit ourselves, 
we can scarcely expect other nations to vol- 
untarily give up their opportunities to trade 
with other Communist nations, including 
Cuba. 


Fears of Flooding Labor Market 
Exaggerated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an article 
by George Shea in the January 20 Wall 
Street Journal points out that the fears 
about providing employment opportuni- 
ties for the new adults begining to flood 
ne labor market may have to be modi- 
fied. 

While acknowledging that the rise 
in the number of young adults seeking 
jobs is unquestionably rapid, Shea points 
out that this increase is going to be offset 
in a small part by a decline in the popula- 
tion in some of the older age groups. He 
also points out that the rise in the young 
adult population will be spread over 
a very large working-age population. He 
points out that from 1963 through 1970 
the potential growth of the labor force 
will be about 1.7 percent a year at most. 
Allowing for a reduction in unemploy- 
ment from present levels, the potential 
increase in the labor force will be a bit 
less than 2 percent annually. 


At this rate of growth of the labor 
force, productivity must increase signifi- 
cantly if the United States is to continue 
at its postwar rate of economic growth. 
This puts a new perspective on the need 
for rapid technological advancement— 
frequently called automation—and its 
importance to economic growth. It also 
suggests that plans to reduce the work 
week may make all the more difficult the 
achievement of desirable rates of eco- 
nomic growth in the American economic 
system. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
George Shea's article from the January 
20 Wall Street Journal at this point: 

THE OUTLOOK—APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS 
IN BUSINESS FINANCE 
(By George Shea) 

At the turn of the present decade, wide- 
spread optimism for the decade as a whole 
was based in part on projections of increases 
in population in the United States. More 
recently these hopes have been modified by. 
fears that the flood of new adults resulting 
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from the high birth rates of the 1940's might 
not find sufficient employment opportunities. 
These fears may have to be modified too. 

These fears are based on the combination 
of a rising population of young adults with 
constant progress in automation. They are 
also based on the fact that present unem- 
ployment is concentrated in the younger 
ages. In November teenage unemployment 
was put at more than 17 percent, compared 
with less than 6 percent for the labor force 
as a whole. 

The prospective rise in the population of 
young adults is unquestionably rapid. The 
number of people 15 to 19 years old, which 
was 15.5 million in mid-1963, is expected to 
grow to 17 million in 1965 and to 18.9 million 
in 1970, up 21.7 percent from 1963. Even 
faster is the projected growth in the 20 to 24 
groups, who were 12.6 million last year, are 
expected to be 13.5 million in 1965 and will 
jump to 17.1 million in 1970, up 35.6 percent 
from 1963. Also rapid is the growth in the 
25 to 29 category, from 11 million last year 
and 11.2 million in 1965 to 13.7 million in 
1970, up 247 percent from 1963. These 
projections, of course, are wholly dependable 
because they are based, not on any estimate 
of the birth rate, which can change sub- 
stantially, but on the 1960 census of the ac- 
tual population. 

In regard to automation’s effect, some hor- 
rifying figures are being publicized. Esti- 
mates of the number of workers currently 
being displaced by new and more efficient 
machines range from one of 4,000 people a 
week, or approximately 200,000 a year, to the 
extreme of 10 times that many. Thus the 
horrendous picture is drawn of a fast-rising 
population of would-be workers faced with 
a constantly declining need of workers for 
the Nation’s output. 

This picture, however, is wildly exagger- 
ated on several counts. In the first place 
it overlooks the fact that the influx of new 
adults is going to be offset in small part 
by a decline in population of some of the 
older age groups. Its effect will also be 
spread over a very large working-age popu- 
lation. 

If we take the working-age population, 
from which the labor force is recruited, as 
composed of people from the age of 15 to 
the age of 64, we find that in 1970 the num- 
ber of people in this category will be up to 
1264 million from 112.7 million in 1963. 
That's a gain of 12.1 percent, which is the 
equivalent of an annual compounded rise of 
not quite 1.7 percent. 

the working ages as 18 to 64, the 
gain will be to 114.7 million from 102.3 mil- 
lion, or 12.2 percent, an annual rate of 1.7 
percent. And taking the working ages as 20 
to 64, the gain will be to 107.5 million from 
97.2 million, or 10.6 percent, which is 1.5 
percent a year. 

Assuming the labor force will remain about 
the same proportion of the working-age 
population as today, the potential growth 
of the labor force is thus 1.7 percent a year 
at most. However, we must add something 
for the hope of reducing unemployment from 
its present nearly 6 percent of the labor force 
to below 4 percent. Doing so, we find a po- 
tential increase in the working force of a 
bit less than 2 percent annually. 

This is not enough to continue the post- 
wer rates of U.S. economic growth unless the 
productivity of the Nation’s workers is rein- 
forced with growing automation. Postwar 
economic growth has varied widely, but has 
not been as low as 2 percent by ány correct 
method of calculation, The correct method, 
of course, is to compare boom top with boom 
top. 

It is also necessary to make the compari- 
sons by using figures for gross national pro- 
duction in constant dollars, to avoid distor- 
tion from price changes. Such comparisons 
have been made by William B. Franklin, a 
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senior economist of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

He finds that the growth was at the very 
high rate of 5.3 percent yearly between the 
boom top of 1948 and the boom top of 1953, 
undoubtedly because of the extra stimulating 
factor of rapidly rising Korean war expendi- 
tures. From 1953 to 1957 the rate fell to 2.3 
percent annually and from 1957 to 1960 it was 
still only 2.7 percent. Since 1960, however, 
the rate has expanded again, to 3.6 percent 
from the 1960 top to the third quarter of 
1963. A highly tentative estimate for the 
period from the 1960 top to the end of 1963 
puts the rate even a bit higher at 3.7 per- 
cent. 

Even the lowest of these figures, the 2.3 
percent of 1953-57, wouldn't be achievable 
with a 2-percent annual gain in the working 
force. Extra people would have to enter the 
labor market or, as stated, the workers would 
need the help of automation. 

None of the foregoing is intended to ad- 
vance the claim that there is or will be no 
unemployment problem at all. A recession 
in business would increase joblessness above 
the present undesirably high rate. And 
pockets of heavy unemployment do need to 
be attended to. Undoubtedly, various ap- 
proaches to the problem must be sought and 
put into effect, Including the prevention of 
school dropouts and further education in 
today’s needed skills. 

But the foregoing figures do show that 
the frequently suggested scheme of reducing 
the workweek would simply make all the 
more difficult the achievement of desirable 
rates of growth in the American economic 
system. ‘There is no flood of completely un- 
employable people in the Nation's future. 
On the contrary, the prospective expansion 
in the population of adults is needed, and 
automation will have its normal benefits, as 
supported by the evidence of all economic 
history, in making possible the substantial 
rates of general economic growth which we 
all desire, 


The President Wants To Spend More, 
Not Less 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, a quick 


glance at the President's budget request 


would give the uninformed the idea that 
he intends to spend less in fiscal year 
1965 than will be spent in fiscal year 1964, 
but such is not the case. 

The facts are, that the President is 
asking Congress to appropriate about $6 
billion more in 1965 than Congress ap- 
propriated for 1964. 

He is also asking the Congress to now 
appropriate $4 billion additional supple- 
~mentals for fiscal year 1964 of the $644 
billion that Congress cut out of the 1964 
budget request, which is a clever gim- 
mick to make his Federal 1965 spending 
look just that much less. 

Facts are, also, that the President is 
requesting of Congress the authority to 
spend $5,800 million more out of previous 
years’ unexpended balances in fiscal year 
1965, than Congress authorized to be 
spent in fiscal year 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, our Republican budg- 
et-cutting task force will continue to 
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operate effectively during this session of 

Congress, just as it did during the last 

session when the 1964 budget was cut by 

86 ½ billion, in round figures, giving hope 

to the people that Congress is yet inter-. 

5 55 in keeping their money sound as a 
0 


“Lulled by the Moonlight Into Sweet 
Dreams of Peace” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, those re- 
sponsible for American foreign policy 
refuse to be awakened from their sweet 
dreams of peace to the cold reality of 
the Communist world conspiracy. Lulled 
by the moonlight of a belief that com- 
munism is just another political phil- 
osophy and that Soviet Russian leaders 
really do not mean to bury us, they re- 
fuse to admit that while the wily Khru- 
shchey is calling for a nonaggression 
pact, the only aggression anywhere in 
the world is being directed from Moscow. 
Russian apologists ignore the Soviet 
buildup in Cuba, Soviet influence in the 
revolt in Zanzibar and Tanganyika, and 
Soviet exploitation of the crisis in Pan- 
ama. 

Just as a reminder of Khrushehev's 
hypocrisy, I would like to include the 
following editorial from the Washing- 


. ton Daily News of January 20, 1964: 


CUBA AND ZANZIBAR 


Khrushchey threatened to beat his own 
world's record for hypocrisy in his statement 
on Panama. , 

“Thoughtful people in the United States,” 
he said, “should understand that we live in 
an age when all people * * want to gov- 
ern their own countries, want to strengthen 
the independence of their states.” z 

This from the man who sent the Russian 
tanks against the Hungarian freedom fight- 
ers and made a penitentiary out of East 
Germany by building the wall across Berlin. 

Even as Khrushchev was talking, with an 
affectionate arm around Comrade Castro, a 
bloody power grab was being mopped up on 
the island of Zanzibar. 

Zanzibar occupies a position with regard 
to the emerging states of east Africa some- 
what comparable to that of Cuba regarding 
Latin America and particularly the Carib- 
bean. Like Cuba, it can become a base for 
transshipment of arms and training in the 
methods of subversion. In Venezuela and 
now in Panama we have seen the high poten- 
tial for troublemaking of this system. 

This second case of island hopping sug- 
gests the deliberate development of a new 
technique for aggression and prompts con- 
cern for other small island countries with 
unstable governments. They can become 
ammunition depots, thousands of miles 
from the Russian head 

Russian interest in Panama, plus quick 
recognition of the savage new regime in Zan- 
zibar, disappoint hopes that the Commu- 
nists, disturbed by internal troubles, may 
be ready to try some actual peaceful coex- 
istence.. These actions are further evidence 
that Soviet aims of world conquest haven't 

their techniques merely have been 
revised to fit new opportunities, 
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The Golden Anniversary of the Bronx 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 50th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of Bronx County. On January 
1, 1914, the county came into existence, 
and the first group of county officials, 
who had been elected at the November 
1913, election, took office. 

The year 1914 did not by any means 
mark the beginning of the history of the 
Bronx. The area, known as Keskeskeck 
by the Indians, was purchased from them 
in 1639 by the Dutch West India Co. 
Two years later Jonas Bronck became the 
first white settler when he bought 500 
acres between the Harlem River and the 
Aquahung, which became known as 
Bronck’s River. Religious dissenters and 
other colonists from New England ar- 
rived over the following years, but their 
settlements were to a large extent unsuc- 
cessful. The Morris brothers, who pur- 
chased the Bronck estate in 1670 and gave 
their name to Morrisania, were more for- 
tunate. The descendants of one of them 
included Lewis Morris, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and Goy- 
erneur Morris, a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, 

The Bronx remained a farming region 
through the colonial and early national 
periods. Urbanization began about 1840 
and proceeded rapidly after the Civil 
War. New industries were established 
along the Harlem and East Rivers and 
railroads were built. In 1874 the western 
townships were added to New York City; 
in 1895 these were followed by the east - 
ern township of Westchester and parts 
of Pelham and Eastchester. Under the 
Greater New York Charter of 1898 the 
Borough of the Bronx was constituted, 
consisting of the territory included in 
the two annexations. In 1914 the Bronx 
became a separate county, with its own 
courts and county officials. 

In this Golden Jubilee Year the Bronx 
can look back with pride on its progress. 
Its population has increased from 200,507 
in 1900 and 430,980 in 1910 to 1,424,815 
in 1960. Pleasant woods and streams, its 
heritage from the days of Jonas Bronck, 
may still be found in its parks—Pelham 
Bay Park, Van Cortlandt Park, and 
Bronx Park. In the latter are the world- 
famous New York Zoological Park and 
the New York Botanical Garden. Other 
outstanding landmarks include Yankee 
Stadium, the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans, and the Bronx County Build- 
ing. 

The Bronx is justly proud of its insti- 
tutions of higher education, which in- 
clude Fordham University, the Bronx 
Center of New York University, Man- 
hattan College, a branch of Hunter Col- 
lege, Webb Institute of Naval Architec- 
ture, and the College of Mount St. Vin- 
cent. On the secondary level, Bronx 
High School of Science, established in 
1938, is among those setting the pace in 
the contest for academic excellence in 
the United States. 
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On the material side, the 12,404 retail 
establishments in the Bronx in 1958 had 
sales of $1,173,300,000. The estimate of 
total sales for 1960 was $1,291,922,000. 
Although it is primarily a region of 
homes and apartments, the Bronx in 
1958 had 2,081 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing 52,471 people. 

Although problems remain to be 
solved, the county has made remarkable 
progress over the past 50 years. Heart- 
ened by a tradition of accomplishment, 
the people of the Bronx can point to the 
past with justifiable pride and face the 
future with hope and confidence. 


The Library Services and Construction 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I supported 
the Library Services and Construction 
Act because I feel it will help to cor- 
rect a dangerous gap in our program of 
education. 

An amendment to the Library Services 
Act as proposed in H.R. 4879, would 
make it possible for urban as well as 
rural public libraries in Washington 
State to obtain much needed benefits. 
Under the rural act, demonstrations of 
service have been inaugurated and 
urban libraries at a cost to themselves 
have been used as service centers. Ac- 
cording to the present act, however, 
there could be no direct financial bene- 
fit to these urban areas. 

In Washington State, the percent of 
unserved population has gone down 
from 10 percent in 1955 to 6 percent in 
1962 under the impact of the Library 
Services Act. Although efforts will be 
continued to bring service to those with- 
out libraries, there is an even greater 
need to improve the quality of library 
services everywhere. According to the 
State librarian, no public library in the 
State meets the criteria for minimum 
adequacy. The State library commis- 
sion has the goal of seeing that good 
library service for the entire State is 
achieved. 

Library demonstrations which would 
ultimately achieve local support and di- 
rection of a fully integrated region have 
been a major part of Washington’s Li- 
brary Services Act plan. The first two 
such demonstrations received favorable 
support by the voters resulting in the 
establishment of two new district li- 
braries. This is clear evidence of the 
stimulation upon a State and its locali- 
ties by Federal grants. In north central 
Washington five counties have formed 
the North Central Regional Library, 


-originally known as the Columbia River 


Regional Library Demonstration. Full 
library service has been provided through 
headquarters, participating community 
libraries, three bookmobiles, and the U.S. 
mails. In addition to books and periodi- 
cals, recordings and films, and a trained 
staff have been provided. 
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The second demonstration under the 
Library Services Act resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the Sno-Isle Regional Li- 
brary. Snohomish County extended 
service to unserved Island County. In 
current operation is the Timberland Li- 
brary Demonstration to improve and ex- 
tend service in the five counties of Lewis, 
Mason, Thurston, Grays Harbor, and 
Pacific. 

The State of Washington has assumed 
responsibility for carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Library Services Act by pro- 
viding almost twice the funds allotted 
by the Federal Government. During the 
period 1958-64, Federal funds amounted 
to $867,584 while State and local funds 
totaled $1,703,752. 

Washington has a statewide plan for 
the development of regional district li- 
braries and for the improvement of the 
quality of service to all citizens. The 
present Library Services Act has ful- 
filled its purpose of stimulating Wash- 
ington and some of its localities to move 
ahead toward implementing a part of 
this orderly plan for library develop- 
ment. The expansion of the act to serve 
urban areas and to provide more funds 
will make it possible for Washington to 
accelerate its program and for the first 
time to benefit urban libraries. 

The quality of service that a library 
provides to the community may be di- 
rectly related to the adequacy of its 
building facilities. The present Library 
Services Act prohibits the use of funds 
for the purchase or erection of build- 
ings or for the purchase of land. 

Many public library buildings were 
erected in the early years of this cen- 
tury with Carnegie funds and these are 
now overcrowded and are no longer 
functional. It is estimated that the 
median age of public library buildings is 
nearly a half century: , 

The Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act authorizes an appropriation of 
$20 million for construction of public 
library buildings, to be allotted on the 
basis of State plans and contingent 
upon State and local matching funds. 
For Washington, the maximum grant, 
based on population, would amount to 
$327,666. This modest sum would en- 
courage and stimulate local support for 
the construction of much needed public 
library buildings. 

Knowledge is expanding rapidly. It 
is the responsibility of the public li- 
brary to keep pace and to assemble, or- 
ganize, and retrieve knowledge in order 
that our citizens may be informed and 
intelligent. The enactment of H.R. 4879 
will help insure that this responsibility 
can be assumed. 


Shuttling Between Shame and Alarm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, before we 
are completely taken in by the legerde- 
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main of an administration budget which 
promises more spending, tax cuts and 
less Federal expense all in one package, 
we should examine our fiscal policies. 

Columnist Lyle C. Wilson, in an article 
in the Washington Daily News of Jan- 
uary 20, 1964, reminds us that the 
present administration is already faced 
with deficit No. 1 with the full promise of 
others to follow. I am sure there is 
agreement that we just will not save 
money by spending it and that we cannot 
balance the budget by going further into 
debt, yet that is exactly what we are 
being told. 

Perhaps we should recall, too, that 
the presentation of these strange eco- 
nomic theories are still being made by 
Dr. Walter Heller, whose policies have 
not been found practical and have not 
resulted in economic growth or stability. 

Mr. Wilson points out, and I hope the 
country will pay some attention, that 
inflation is already at work, that we are 
now using a 49-cent dollar with a 25- 
cent dollar a distinct possibility. In 
spite of this, we are being told that more 
inflation, more welfare programs, more 
Federal spending will increase our eco- 
nomic health. I hope the Nation will 
not have to go into bankruptcy before we 
admit that Dr. Heller’s theories are 
wrong. 

What is needed now is fiscal discipline 
and fiscal responsibility to actually cut 
Federal spending, not merely shift the 
figures. 

The column by Lyle Wilson follows: 

Jonson Dericrt No. 1 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

American citizens should be shuttling be- 
tween shame and alarm this week as they 
hear from their President that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment again must borrow billions to pay 
its bills. 

The shame belongs mostly to politicians 
who have collaborated over the years in the 
reckless policy of defict financing. Presi- 
dent Johnson will tell the Congress tomor- 
row that he expects a $49 billion deficit in 
the 1965 fiscal year. That will be Mr. John- 
son's deficit No. 1. 

The U.S. Government has been in the red 
in 26 of the past 33 years. There has been a 
Treasury surplus only six times since 1930. 
That is ashameful record. If the politicians 
and the voters lack the grace to be ashamed, 
they should have the wit at least to be 
frightened by this record of 
loose living by the U.S. Government. 

These repeated deficits have been a major 
factor in the rotting of the purchasing power 
of the U.S. dollar. The $2.50 haircut and 
the 25-cent bus ride have arrived. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported this week 
that the U.S. dollar had lost 55 cents of its 
purchasing power in the past 25 years. 
‘These were the years of deficit spending dur- 
ing which the public debt exploded from 
about 640 billion (in 1939) to $310 billion 
today. 

The dollar you saved in 1939 is now worth 
Just 45 cents in purchasing power. If you 
saved a dollar in the 1947-49 period and still 
have it in the bank, it will buy about 76 
cents worth of groceries compared to its take 
when you salted that buck away. 

Your dollar put in the bank in 1957-59 is 
worth a fraction of a cent more than 93 
cents today. From October to November of 
last year the U.S. dollar shrank by two 
tenths of a cent. Not much, maybe. But 
over .the years the shrinkage has been 
enormous. The country is well on the way 
to a two-bit dollar, Thereafter the buck 
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could shrink some more, It could shrink to 
no value at all. 

At that point we would be a nation of 
bankrupts in a bankrupt nation. The 
American way would have become an Amer- 
ican memory. Another 30 years of spend- 
orama Government could achieve all of 
that. 

That is the direction in which the leaders 
of the United States are leading. Two of 
our recent Presidents never once achieved a 
Treasury surplus or, even, a balanced budget 
while in office. They were Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and John F, Kennedy. Mr. Ken- 
nedy piled up a spending deficit of nearly 
$18 billion during his brief time in office. 

JFK. sent to Congress a 1963 fiscal year 
budget m predicting a surplus of 
about $463 millions. That fiscal year ended 
with a $6.2 billion deficit. The 1964 fiscal 
year deficit also will run into billlons—and 
many of them. F 

The odds are against President Johnson 
scoring a budget balance in the 1, 5 or 9 
years he may preside in the White House. 
LB. J. is tied to a political party which is tied 
to pressure groups which are tied to big 
spending. 2 

Dwight D. Eisenhower had 3 surplus years, 
1956-57-60, and was proud of them. The 
Republican 80th Congress forced surpluses 
on Harry S. Truman in 1947-48 for which he 
apparently never forgave the legislators. 
H. S. T. also was in the black in fiscal 1951. 

Now comes another Treasury deficit. 
Two-bit dollar, here we come, 


Rapid Transit—Salvation for Our Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, last year 
our late President, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, submitted recommendations to 
Congress for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to help solve the problems of mass 
transportation throughout the country. 

These legislative proposals are con- 
contained in S. 6, which passed the Sen- 
ate last year and in H.R. 3881, which is 
now pending on the House Calendar. I 
think we are all becoming increasingly 
aware that the problems of mass trans- 
portation are a matter which demand 
action now; we can no longer delay. 

The chairman of the Maryland Metro- 
politan Transit Authority, Mr. Philip 
Heller Sachs, recently delivered a speech 
before the American Retail Association 
Executives in which he explored some of 
these problems and their possible solu- 
tion. Mr. Sachs’ address is so important 
and timely that under unanimous con- 
sent I inserted it at this point in the 
Recorp for consideration by all the Mem- 
bers of Congress: 

CLEAR THE TRACK FOR RAPID Transir—Satva- 
TION OF OUR Critrs—SreecH BEFORE THE 
1964 CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN RETAIL 
ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES, AT THE STATLER- 
HILTON HoTEL, New Tonx CITY, JANUARY 
7. 1964, BY PHILIP HELLER SACHS, CHAIR- 
MAN, METROPOLITAN TRANSIT AUTHORITY, 
BALTIMORE, Mn. 

How many of your fellow Americans work- 
ing in the urban centers-of the Nation have 
a headache at least twice a day, every work- 
ing day? These headaches aren't cured by 
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taking aspirin, they won't go away quickly, 
and they get worse day by day. I refer, of 
course, to the simple problem of going to 
work and coming back home each day, or, 
as Newsweek magazine phrased it in its 
isue of June 24th, 1963: 

“a * * Inching through traffic jams in a 
blue haze of exhaust fumes and profanity, 
lurching through the suburbs on the squeal- 
ing wheels of rusty railroad cars, or sneez- 
ing or sweltering on street corners waiting 
for buses, the American city worker spends 
untold centuries each year in the grinding 
process of getting from his home to his 
job—and coming back.” 

The traffic ordeal that the urban worker 
goes through each day is indeed a nerve- 
fraying, time-wasting, accident-breeding and 
pocketbook-flattening experience. The hard- 
ening of traffic arteries In and around our 
metropolitan centers downtown 
shopping, promotes blight, causes an enor- 
mous waste of productive time and slows 
the movement of people and goods. One 
observer comments that our cities, which 
once went along with the everybody-drives- 
his-car philosophy, have decided, finally, that 
it won't work. The automobile, they've 
found, is everyman's magic carpet for off- 
peak hours, or for weekend driving. For 
rush-hour travel, even, or especially, on fine 
new expressways, the automobile can become 
a sort of rubber-tired jail cell. Kaiser In- 
dustries, studying the Los Angeles problem, 
found that despite Los Angeles’ hundreds 
of miles of freeways, costing billions of dol- 
lars, the traffic Jam has become a way of 
life. Traffic is, indeed, chaos. 

Those of you who come from large cities 
may be aware, but many of yOu may not be 
cognizant, of some harsh facts of urban life 
in the United States. In the October 1963 
issue of Architectural Forum magazine, pub- 
lished by Time, Inc., these statistics are 
noted: 

“1. In the last decade, central city popula- 
tions have risen only 10 percent, while sub- 
urban population has risen over 50 percent. 

“2. In the same period 12 of the 13 largest 
core cities showed absolute population de- 
clines, while their suburbs grew steadily. 

“3. By 1980, central cities will hold less 
than half of the populations of the largest 
metropolitan areas. 

“4. Shifts in employment indicate that in 
another decade or so there will actually be 
more jobs in the suburbs than in the cities, 
New York City, which had 61 percent of its 
region’s jobs in 1956, expects to have only 
48 percent in 1985. 

“5. Urban populations are consuming more 
land as they spread out. In 1950, every 
square mile of urban land contained 5.410 
persons, but, by 1960, the figure had de- 
clined to 3,759 persons per square mile, and 
it continues to decline.” 

In the next 20 years, it is estimated, 43 
cities will have more than a million inhabi- 
tants, The 1950 census showed only five 
cities in the United States with a population 
of more than a million—New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and Detroit. 
Metropolitan regions will grow proportionate- 
ly more. For instance, it is estimated that 
the Baltimore metropolitan area, consisting 
of Baltimore City and five surrounding 
counties, will show a population increase of 
80 percent in the next 20 years. The Wash- 
ington metropolitan area, mushrooming as 
it has into adjacent Maryland and Virginia, 
will more than double its inhabitants by 
1985. And so on throughout the country 
in greater or less degree: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, Miami, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Houston, Kansas City, and many more. 

The need is here; is there a solution? 
What, in effect, is going to be the “Blue 
Print for Survival’? The basic answer is 
the same in all large urban centers, even 
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though the means through which the answer 
is reached varies in detail from one com- 
munity to another: Mass transportation sys- 
tems built around rail rapid transit or high 
speed buses, or both, operating on 
thelr exclusive or private rights of way, tied 
to feeder bus routes and suburban parking 
facilities. All of this coordinated with other 
forms of transportation, primarily the pri- 
vate automobile, is the only rational, efficient, 
economic answer. 

But let's stop for a minute and take stock. 
What is today’s national mass transit pic- 
ture? What has been done up to now? 
Many large cities have a transit authority 
established either to regulate or operate mass 
transit carriers in its area. New York, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, and Boston, to mention the 
larger ones, operate all or most of the facili- 
ties within its borders. These cities, together 
with Philadelphia (whose transportation sys- 
tem is privately owned but heavily subsidized 
by the city of Philadelphia, to the tune of 
about $2,500,000 a year) presently operate 
the only rail rapid-transit systems in the 
United States. 


In Maryland, for example, the legislature 
in 1961 created a metropolitan transit au- 
thority to regulate all mass transit in the 
Baltimore metropolitan area, which has a 
present population of about 1,500,000. The 
statute creating the authority did not have 
an easy birth, Its period of gestation was 
about 4 years. But the obstacles that were 
put in its path by some of the smaller car- 
riers, some of the unions, and others, were 
finally overcome, and the act, while far from 
perfect, seems to be well accepted by the 
Public and all parties concerned. All the 
carriers under our jurisdiction are privately 
owned, but the authority ls authorized to ac- 
quire, own, and operate any carrier which 
transports 5 million or more passengers in 
any one year, if in the authority's opinion it 
should become necessary to do so, but only 
after the authority has utilized its powers 
to create the most favorable conditions for 
the continued operation of private mass 


known firm of Parsons, Brincker- 
hoff, Quade, and has been employed 
to conduct a study in the Baltimore metro- 
politan area, which will develop a plan for 
the overall transportation needs of the whole 
region looking ahead until at least 1985. The 
study, which will be completed in June 1965 
is sorely needed and eagerly awaited. 

What is being done in other cities? The 
most ambitious undertaking of all, of course, 
is in the San Francisco Bay area, There, 
construction will begin shortly on a 75-mile 
rall-rapid transit system, which will be 
financed with $115 million in bridge tolis and 
$792 million worth of bonds, which will be 
a general obligation on the taxpayers of San 
Francisco, Alameda, and Contra Costa Coun- 
ties, The 75 miles will include 16 miles of 
subway, 31 miles of elevated lines, 24 miles 
of private right-of-way surface lines, and a 
4-mile tunnel under the bay. Thirty-four 
miles of the network will use existing rail- 
road right-of-way and 14 miles will be in 
median strips of freeways. This success did 
not happen quickly nor easily. The San 
Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit District, 
or BARTD as it is called, was created by the 
California Legislature in 1957, and its prog- 
ress since then has been based largely on 
three things: organization, broad-scale plan- 
ning, and a determination to succeed. The 
engineering firm of Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Quade & Douglas, which is doing the Balti- 
more study, and two other engineering firms 
together with three other groups of outside 
consultants, were retained to prepare an 
engineering and a financing plan, to analyze 
the program's effect on bay area taxes, and 
to develop economic studies useful in deter- 
mining the economic value of the rapid 
transit system when fully completed, which 
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is scheduled to be in 1971. The final, com- 
posite report was completed in May 1962, 
5 years after BARTD was established. Then 
came the last vital phase of the rapid transit 
story, which, if unsuccessful, would have 
wrecked the years of work and the millions 
of dollars already spent: the job of securing 
voter understanding of the immense proj- 
ect’s value and getting 60 percent of the 
voters to approve the project at the polls. 
It was a gigantic task, because it meant ask- 
ing the average homeowner to increase his 
property taxes by $27 per year, which repre- 
sented an increase of 7 percent in the total 
property tax bill. In addition to its own 
public-information program, BARTD got 
massive support from many directions. 

The California State Highway Division and 
the California State Automobile Association 
gave very important help, pointing out that 
freeways alone could not handle rush-hour 
congestion, and that the best way to meet 
the problem was with a balanced system of 
both freeways and rapid transit working to- 
gether, each doing the job it is best suited to 
perform. In the final weeks before the bal- 
loting, support snowballed from many 
sources. City and State officials, business 
groups, a citizens committee, and large pub- 
lic-minded corporations, like the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Bank of Amer- 
ica, and Standard Ol] of California (which 
conceivably could lose business by support- 
ing rapid rail transit as against greater auto 
use), all rallied to the cause. The plan 
passed by a 61.2-percent vote from citizens 
who voluntarily increased their taxes to pro- 
vide for coordinated transportation and to rid 
their area of creeping auto strangulation 
with a jet-age system of rapid transit. But 
there was one more hurdle to overcome, A 
taxpayer's suit was filed in court to declare 
the plan Invalid. It failed to upset the vote, 
so the track was clear to move forward. 

What, in effect, did the San Francisco 
voters buy for their tax dollars? They 
bought a system designed not just to com- 
pete with the private auto but to better auto 
performance in the critical area of urban 
transportation. Specifically, they bought 
progress in four ways: 

1. Comfort and convenience: From the be- 
ginning, BARTD promised seats for all. 

2. Speed: Average speeds, including stops, 
will be in the 45- to 50-mile-per-hour range. 

3. Safety: There were 3,700 persons killed 
in auto accidents in California last year. 

4. Economy: Bridge tolls, parking fees, 
auto cost and upkeep come high. Rapid 
transit will cost much less than equivalent 
highwey facilities. It was estimated by one 
California official that to build freeways or 
highways to carry the people that the rapid 
transit system will serve would cost $3 bil- 
lion; that is, if enough land could be found 
to build the roads. 

But one observer pointed out that there 
was a greater and more overriding motiva- 
tion than the immediate practical benefits, 
that two important far-reaching effects 
would be realized: 

1. The stimulation of economic growth 
and employment, and, 

2. The preservation of the region's livabil- 
ity and cultural attractiveness amid this 
growth. 

The people of the bay area did not want to 
see their transportation arteries uselessly 
clogged by vehicles, They have seen a num- 
ber of their parks and landmarks either 
threatened or buried under these facilities, 
By piercing the traffic jams with a really fast, 
convenient, and high-capacity rapid transit 
system, far greater volumes of traffic will 
move freely within the metropolitan area, 
permitting greater freedom of choice where 
businesses, plants, and workers can locate, 
and, specifically, stimulating major business 
and permitting cultural concentrations to 
flourish. It is estimated that the transit 
district will ultimately attract at least 
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100,000 more jobs than if the new system 
were not there. 

Other cities are facing the problem with 
determination and appropriate action. New 
York, of course, with its huge concentration 
of population, has the biggest headache of 
all. Already operating 237 route miles of 
rapid transit, New York is pushing hard to 
improve its rapid transit capability. Last 
year the New York Transit Authority awarded 
contracts for 964 new subway cars, opened 
& $614 million subway and a #6 million sub- 
way station that was rebuilt, and asked for a 
644 mile tax-financed $197 million express 
subway line between Manhattan and the 
Bronx. The New York City Transit Author- 
ity operates on a self-sustaining. basis for 
operating expenses, has complete control of 
the city's vast transit plants and taps the 
city for capital costa (approval by the State 
legislature of a special bond issue gave new 
impetus to NYCTA’s car-buying plan). 
Maxwell Lehman, deputy city administrator, 
describes the city’s subsidy for capital costs 
as possibly the city’s greatest bargain, and 
says: “It is kindergarten stuff to talk of pre- 
serving our mass-transit facilities: We must 
think of building transit systems of such 
magnitude as we have not dared hitherto to 
envision * * * everytime we have extended 
a subway line, real estate values along the 
route have risen. The city's tax revenues 
have risen as well, enabling us to provide 
more service.” New York, already handling 
4% million passengers a day on its rapid 
transit system, knows all too well the futility 
of pouring untold millions into magnificent 
highways and entrances into the city. Dur- 
ing the partial subway strike of a few years 
ago, surface transportation ground into 
bumper-to-bumper immobility, not to men- 
tion that provision for downtown municipal 
parking space in New York costs about $4,000 
per car. 

Los Angeles: Another tremendous head- 
ache. That area's increased auto tion 
has all but destroyed Los Angeles’ central 
business district despite—or possibly be- 
cause of—the most extensive (and expen- 
sive) system of freeways in the world. The 
Los Angeles Metropolitan Transit Authority 
has proposed & 58-mile system, extending 
from Long Beach on the south to North 
Hollywood on the north, and from El Monte 
on the east to Beverly Hills on the west— 
the price ta million. The chief 
stumbling block: How to pay for it. The 
LAMTA is proposing to finance it with $649 
million in bonds backed by both fare reve- 
nues and a real estate tax in Los Angeles. 

Chicago: A pioneer in construction of rail 
rapid transit in grade-separated rights-of- 
way in multilane expressways, the Chicago 
Transit Authority has operated its West Side 
subway in the median-strip of the Congress 
Street Expressway since 1958. More median- 
strip rapid transit is planned in other loca- 
tions. By 1967 motorists will have access 
to a $1.4 billion 273-mile network of express- 
ways within 30 miles of the Loop, which will 
complement the existing subway-elevated- 
surface rapid-transit system. 

And so the story goes, and, as the need 
grows, answers must be found, and are being 
found, in Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, and elsewhere. St. Louis 
started solving its problem in April of last 
year, when the Bi-State Development 
Agency, a public authority, acquired, by 
negotiation, certain physical properties of 
the St. Louis Public Service Co., which pro- 
vided streetcar and bus service within the 
city and county of St. Louis, and 14 other 
operating companies serving, in all, the city 
of St. Louis and 3 Missouri and 3 Illinois 
counties. Communities being served will 
relieve the new transit system of all local 
taxes, adopt traffic regulations to provide 
transit vehicles with priority of movement, 
and include transit in plans for future high- 
way construction and improvement. 
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A historic date in the changing urban 
scene was April 6, 1962, On that date, our 
late President delivered his message on trans- 
portation to the Co of the United 
States. The President emphasized particu- 
larly the need for action on the transporta- 
tion problems resulting from burgeoning ur- 
ban growth. I quote briefly from his mes- 

e: 

eTo conserve and enhance values in exist- 
ing urban areas is essential. But at least as 
important, are steps to promote economic 
eMiciency and livability in areas of future 
development. In less than 20 years, we can 
expect well over half of our expanded popu- 
lation to be living in 40 great urban com- 
plexes. Many smaller places will also ex- 
perience phenomenal growth. The ways that 
people and goods can be moved in these areas 
will have a major influence on their struc- 
ture, on the efficiency of their economy, and 
on the availability for social and cultural 
opportunities they can offer their citizens. 
Our national welfare, therefore, requires the 
provision of good urban transportation, with 
the properly balanced use of private vehicles 
and modern mass transport to help shape as 
well as serve urban growth. * * * 

“Accordingly, I recommend that long- 
range Federal financial aid and technical 
assistance be provided to help plan and de- 
velop the comprehensive and balanced ur- 
ban transportation that is so vitally needed, 
not only to benefit local communities, but 
to assure more effective use of Federal funds 
available for other urban development and 
renewal Kaf 

5 eous bills were introduced in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives. 
Senator Harrron WILLIAMS, of New Jersey, 
and Representative ABRAHAM MULTER, of New 
York, were the prime movers. I had the in- 
teresting experience of testifying, as did 
many others, before both the Senate and the 
House Committees on Banking and Currency. 
After many trials and tribulations, an amend- 
ed and somewhat watered down bill finally 
passed the Senate. It is now resting peace- 
fully in the files of a House committee, 
where, because of the rural mindedness of so 
many Representatives, it did not even come 
out of committee at the session just ended. 
But John F. Kennedy saw its far-reaching 
im ce to the Nation’s economy as a 
whole, and it is hoped that President John- 
son, being the practical businessman that 
he is, will likewise see is worth, its value, its 
enormous potential, and will use the great 
power of his office for its enactment. I urge 
each of you, either in your capacity as mem- 
bers of a trade association, or as individual 
citizens, to communicate with your Congress- 
men and impress upon them the tremendous 
economic necessity and the measurable ben- 
efits to be gained from the passage of mass- 
transit legislation. 

All that I have talked about are develop- 
ments of the last decade. Ten years ago, 
America and its cities were not ready for mass 
transit despite its inevitability. We were too 
preoccupied with getting our highway pro- 
gram launched and our transit systems were 
forced to languish, But the unbalanced na- 
ture of our public transportation policies of 
the recent past is having the predictable 
effect of any program of excesses, a malady 
has occurred. Sound planners realize that 
the important word today in mass transpor- 
tation thinking is “balance.” Balance has 
to do with teamwork between road and rail, 
between bus and rail transit, between public 
transportation and the private automobile. 
But it also means the relation between need 
and the ability to pay, between revenue and 
public financing, and between what a city 
is and what it’s likely to become. Balance 
also means coordination among city, county, 
State, and Federal officials and departments, 
between those solely road-minded and those 
whose prime concern is the mass moyement 
of people, and, most important of all, bal- 
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ance among government, business, and the 
plain ordinary citizen, whose work, energy, 
determination, vision and faith for almost 
200 years, have been the backbone of both 
our democratic system of government and the 
private enterprise system of American busi- 
ness, upon which the free world looks with 
pride and the slave world with envy. 

When you go back to your communities, 
large or small, find out what your officials 
are doing, or failing to do, in the transpor- 
tation field, Get into the act with them, 
think big as you do in your own businesses, 
lan wisely and soundly, act deliberately but 
expeditiously, awake the consciences of your 
cities and metropolitan areas to the urgent 
need for planning now for the tremendous 
tomorrows that are just a step ahead of us. 
Set your sights high, as high as you want 
the progress, the economic growth, a dynamic 
future, and the best of a jet and space world 
to be, on the threshhold of a population- 
exploding generation, a generation that will 
see the greatest advances in every phase of 
human activity and experience that the 
world has ever known. 


If Cost Effectiveness Is Good for the De- 
fense Department, It Is Good for the 
Civilian Departments and Agencies of 


Government Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Christmas Eve the Senator from Wis- 
consin, Mr. Proxmire, tucked a package 
of hope for taxpayers under the tree in 
the form of an essay by Robert Haveman 
inserted in the Recorp of December 24 
at page 24309. 

The essay pleads for application to 
water resources projects of the cost ef- 
fectiveness yardstick now used by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

In his thesis, Haveman makes the 
point that vast amounts of our national 
wealth are being pork barreled away on 
marginal and submarginal water re- 
source projects simply because of our re- 
fusal to apply proper criteria to the 
consideration and evaluation of projects 
when they are still in the proposal stage. 
His thesis is devastatingly accurate with 
respect to almost every project recently 
authorized and to almost every pending 
project. 

In brief, the essay questions the valid- 
ity of application of the benefit-cost 
ratio to water resource project proposals 
as the sole formula for determining their 
merits. Haveman is particularly con- 
cerned over the acceptance by Congress 
of benefit statistics without careful scru- 
tiny of them which might reveal them as 
liabilities rather than benefits. 

Haveman's thesis, however, deserves 
application not just to the relatively nar- 
row field of water resources but to every 
last activity of the civilian departments 
and agencies of our Government. If cost 
effectiveness is good for the military de- 
partments, it is good for civilian depart- 
ments as well. i 
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It is interesting to note that Have- 
man’s essay is liberally footnoted with 
references to a book by Roland McKean 
entitled “Efficiency in Government 
Through Systems Analysis, With Em- 
phasis on Water Resources Develop- 
ment.” McKean coauthored, with 
Charles Hitch, another book entitled 
“The Economics of Defense in the Nu- 
clear Age.” The latter is the bible of 
cost effectiveness in the McNamara era 
in the Pentagon and Mr. Hitch is now 
Defense Department Comptroller. Two 
of the chapters of the Hitch book were 
written by Alain C. Enthoeven, another 
top Defense official. 

Perhaps, if President Johnson really 
wants to be frugal with Government dol- 
lars, he could arrange some kind of a 
lend-lease scheme to borrow Hitch, En- 
thoeven, and others, from McNamara for 
a while and turn them loose on Udall, 
Dillon, R. Kennedy, Rusk, Hodges, Cele- 
breeze, Wirtz, and others. 

As for the Congress, perhaps our au- 
thorization and Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both Houses might well do a 
little staff recruiting at the Rand Corp., 
the high temple of cost effectiveness, and 
at some of its lesser temples. 

As for myself, as a member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, I am going to insist that every 
project coming before us be analyzed, 
and then approved or rejected, under the 
Hitch-Haveman formulas, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that my effort probably will 
be doomed beforehand as a quixotic ex- 
ercise in futility ahd frustration. 

At least, some editor up at the Wall 
Street Journal seems to like the idea, as 
witnessed by the following editorial in 
the January 17 issue: 

A WATERY Waster 

Many in Congress are naturally quite sensi- 
tive about charges of pork-barrel waste. 
How-can anyone, they say in effect, call it 
wasteful to spend money for stich projects as 
water-resources development? 

Senator Proxmirr, of Wisconsin, a strong 
critic of the pork barrel, has now provided 
one interesting part of the answer to that 
question. He has inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record an analysis by Prof. Robert 
Haveman, of Grinnell College, Iowa, which 
shows more than $1 billion of waste, or 
nearly 45 percent of the total under con- 
sideration, in Corps of Engineers programs. 

The study embraces 147 water projects, in 
10 selected States, underway between 1947 
and 1962. Many of them are found to repre- 
sent a misallocation of national resources. 

As Mr. Haveman explains it, the existing 
investment criterion used by the Federal 
Government has been increasingly scruti- 
nized in the work of professional economists. 
Some studies question the very concept of 
the benefit-cost ratio, the statistical formula 
which attempts to measure the particular 
undertaking’s investment outlays against its 
probable returns to the Nation. Others raise 
doubts about some of the variables used in 
the benefit-cost formula, 

All this is highly technical, but in brief 
what Mr. Haveman has done is subject the 
selected projects to other evaluation tech- 
niques which the economists believe are 
closer to reality than the Government's. 

On the basis of one such test, 84 of the 
147 projects should have been rejected. On 
the basis of another, 60 fail to pass the effi- 
ciency requirement; it is this evaluation 
which ylelds the nearly 45 percent of wastage 
of Federal funds. j 
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Moreover, Senator Proxmire thinks the sit- 
uation is even worse than that. The esti- 
mates assume that the additional lands 
brought into the production of surplus farm 
crops by these projects are of value to the 
Nation, whereas, in fact the taxpayer has 
to pay to take the crops off the market. 

If the estimates, says the Senator, “had 
valued this crop production as worthless, 
which it certainly is, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of these projects would have to be 

- Classified as wasted.” Thus the waste of 
money is compounded by confusion of policy; 
with one hand the Government tries to 
curb farm surpluses while with the other 
it encourages them. 

Doubtless the officials concerned would de- 
fend their cost and benefit computations, but 
the development of these other criteria raises 
questions about the validity and objectivity 
of present formulas. There is even a bill 
in one of the congressional committees which 
would revise the benefit-cost ratio; in Mr. 
Proxmie's view, it would leave less justifica- 
tion for all this seemingly indiscriminate 
spending. 

Such criticism, after all, is not just a 
blanket charge of waste, but a scholarly 
examination of particulars. It is a fruitful 
area of investigation for those in Govern- 
ment who are seriously seeking ways to econ- 


Until this sort of spending is curtailed, the 
taxpayer can be sure, as Mr. Proxmime puts 
it, that literally billions of his dollars will 
be squandered. And too much of the Na- 
tion’s resources diverted into a watery 
waste. 


The Truth About the Arab Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Hon. Golda Meir, 
Foreign Minister of the State of Israel, 
which appeared in the December 1963 
issue of the B’nai Zion Voice. Mrs. Meir 
presents the facts on the Arab refugees 
remaining in the Middle East and tells 


why they are still there after 15 years. 


The article follows: 
THE TRUTH on ARAB REFUGEES 


(By Golda Meir, Foreign Minister of the 
State of Israel) 


With the renewed opening of the U.N. de- 
bate on Arab refugees the Arab delegations 
proclaim their theme: Israel must not exist. 

In their speeches the Arab spokesmen are 
trying to assert that Israel is not a nation; 
that the Jews are not a people; that the 
Jews have no real connection with the Holy 
Land; that Zionism is a sinister, imperialist 
conspiracy; that the United Nations had no 
right to take the decision in 1947; that it 
was not the Arabs who had attacked Israel 
after that decision. This year, Arab repre- 
sentatives have treated the U.N. Committee 
to an Innovation: an attempt to rewrite the 
Bible. 

It is interesting to remember that those 
territories which are now independent Arab 
States have become such as a result of what 
the Arab delegations have described as “im- 
perialist machinations,” With the dismem- 
berment of the Ottoman Empire, and only 
then, did Palestine become a separate politi- 
cal entity designated by the League of Na- 
tions in 1921 to contain the national home of 
the Jewish people. In the white paper of 
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1922, Mr. Churchill limited the territory to 
which the Jewish national home provisions 
of the mandate applied, to the land situated 
west of the Jordan River, i.e., to less than 
one-fourth of the original area of the man- 
date. In 1947 this latter area, by the reso- 
lution of the United Nations of November 29, 
was further partitioned. The State of Israel 
today has about 8,000 square miles; the area 
in the Middle East in which the Arab States 
have gained their independence since the end 
of the First World War covers 3 million 
square miles. 

There were elements in the 1947 resolu- 
tion that were painful to us—yet we accepted 
the compromise. Had the Arabs done like- 
wise, the history of the Middle East would 
have taken an entirely different course—a 
course of cooperation, friendship and con- 
structive development for all, without war 
and the destruction of life and property, and 
without refugees. 

Even if the Arab governments are as yet 
unwilling or incapable of understanding the 
spiritual and moral sources of the aspira- 
tions of the Jewish people for the renewal of 
its statehood, they will have to accept the 
fact that that statehood will not be given up, 
even in the face of aggressive speeches or 
threats of force, 

The Arab refugee problem is the only in- 
stance where out of political considerations, 
hundreds of thousands of people are com- 
pelled to remain refugees, denied natural 
acceptance by their own kinsman. How can 
one reconcile the outcry over the fate of the 
refugees living on international charity with 
the fierce opposition to any plan of construc- 
tive development, of resettlement, and of in- 
tegration designed to rehabilitate these un- 
fortunate people? 

I should like to emphasize the fact that we 
in Israel have recetved since 1948 over 500,000 
Jewish refugees from the Arab countries, 
that is, practically the same number as that 
of Arabs who left the area which is Israel. 

These Jewish refugees from Arab States 
and their children comprise a very substan- 
tial of Israel's total population. A 
striking indication of this lies in the fact 
that no less than 55 percent of the children 
of grade-school age in Israel are from fam- 
flies which came to Israel from the countries 
which are members of the Arab League. 


Our approach to these refugees was that 
they were our brothers and sisters; they must 
be given full equality, not just in theory but 
in practice; they must be helped to take a 
productive part in our economy and our pub- 


‘Me life, and their children in particular must 


be helped quickly to move upward on the 
educational Iadder so that within as short a 
period as possible they would reach the gen- 
eral level. 

The central aspect of the Arab presenta- 
tions which we have heard during the de- 
bate this year, as on so many previous occa- 
sions, ig that the refugee is used as a poli- 
tical instrument for the attainment of nega- 
tive and destructive objectives which we have 
heard defined in this very Committee in 
terms diametrically opposed to the letter and 
spirit of the Charter of the United Nations. 

I have no doubt what members of the 
United Nations think of these objectives or of 
the spirit which advances them. It breeds 
no peace but war. It is a spirit which does 
not solve refugee problems but which, if per- 
mitted to express itself in action, would 
create only additional human misery in the 
entire area. 

In 1953, the Acting Director of UNRWA 
estimated that, given the cooperation of the 
host governments, 445,000 refugees could 
be made self-supporting in the host coun- 
tries from 1954 to 1958, on the basis of the 
program agreements already concluded with 
these governments. This did not material- 
ize because of political obstacles, and not 
because of the lack of absorptive capacity in 
these countries. In the meantime, substan- 
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tial spontaneous integration Into the econ- 
omic life of the host countries Is taking place 
in spite of all the difficulties. 

There is no doubt about the present UNR- 
WA rolls being inflated. There fre not a 
milllon-odd bona fide refugees and there 
never were. On December 31, 1946, accord- 
ing to the figures supplied by the Govern- 
ment of Palestine to UNSCOP, the total num- 
ber of Arabs in unpartitioned Palestine was 
1,288,000. Of this number were resident in 
the former mandated territory, later annexcd 
by Jordan, about 500,000. In the area later 
annexed by Egypt, namely, the Gaza strip, 
there were over 100,000. Furthermore, about 
100,000 Arabs never left the area which is 
now Israel, and a further 40,000 returned to 
Israel. The total of Arabs, therefore, who 
left the area which Is Israel could not have 
exceeded 540,000 to 550,000. 

As the Commissioner-General has pointed 
out, at least 20 percent were immediately 
absorbed, and never became dependent on 
UNRWA. This should have left about 400,- 
000 genuine refugees on the rolls. But, as 
United Nations documents indicate, the orig- 
inal lists of relief recipients in 1948-49 in- 
cluded not only refugees, but also a large 
proportion of impoverished local inhabitants. 

The rectification of the rolls has come up 
repeatedly in annual reports and Assembly 
resolutions, but it has not been carried out 
due to the opposition of the Arab govern- 
ments. 

From the outset my Government offered 
to pay compensation for the property aban- 
doned by the Arab refugees, In any ne- 
gotiations about compensation, Israel has 
reserved the right to present claims for the 
properties of the half-a-million Jewish ref- 
ugees from Arab countries, as well as the 
assets of Israel that were taken over or de- 
stroyed by Arab governments during the 
war in areas under Arab control. 

If the Arab refugee problem were dealt 
with as any other refugee question, it would 
have been solved many years ago. The only 
obstruction to the solution of this refugee 
problem is the belligerent attitude and the 
policy of the Arab States. The position of 
my Government regarding compensation and 
all the other aspects has been made clear 
on past occasions, and we stand by that po- 
sition despite the venomous attacks that 
were made upon us again. The solution to 
all issues outstanding between Israel and 
the Arab States can be brought about 
rapidly and effectively if the Arab govern- 
ments accommodate themselves to the real- 
ity of Israel's existence. It is entirely up 
to them. 


In Spring the New, Tender Mound Will 
Have a Coat of Irish Green 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an article written by Mr. 
Jim Oliphant, and published in the 
Spartanburg Journal: 

Id Sprie THE New, TENDER MOUND WILL 

Have A Coat OP IRISH Green 

“ (Nore.—Herald State Editor Jim Oliphant 
traveled to Washington this week to report 
on President Kennedy’s funeral. He re- 
turned to Spartanburg today. Here, in brief 
requiem, is his tribute to a man named 
Kennedy.) 
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(By Jim Oliphant) 

ARLINGTON CEMETERY—I would like to 
come again to this sloping hillside and gaze 
once more across the river to where he used 
to live, where there was a happy game on a 
Wide, wide lawn and where there were smiles 
instead of tears. 

I would choose springtime, not fall, to 
Climb this hill and see where a man named 
Kennedy found a resting place. 

Perhaps then the grief would not be so 
tight and the tender mound of earth that 
Covers the man named Kennedy will carry 
& coat of Irish green. 

I would choose a quiet Sabbath afternoon 
to wind through these drives past the olive- 
Grab bell tower when the barren óld oak 
just below this hallowed ground would once 
again show its color. 

It would be good to come here when the 
sound of hoofbeats does not bring tears and 
& black riderless horse does not deepen the 
lump that is 2 days old in the throat. 

I would like to mingle among the warriors 
Testing here without being stified with sor- 
Tow at the sound of a far-off bugle. Only 
& quiet visit would I want, just a little while 
and then go back down the hill and watch 
the river flow its endless route. 3 

It would be good to walk along Washing- 
ton streets—down Pennsylvania Avenue— 
and see people smile, not weep, and perhaps 
that time will come although it now seems 
80 far away. 

Give me a day when a little girl named 
Caroline and her brother John, a little older 
perhaps, can smile again as they walk in 
other places with a beautifully brave mother 
named Jacqueline. 

Let me come back some day to listen again 
to the bird song in the trees when the boom 
of cannon doesn't slice the heart to shreds. 

But don't let me forget a chill November 
afternoon when the six gray horses pulled 
the ancient caisson and its flag-covered 
casket to the foot of the hill and a widowed 
mother found relief in tears. 

I would want to forget the reasons that 
brought him here, remembering rather the 
Wonderful and vast throng that sorrowed 
as one and remained faithful to the end to 
the man they called their own. 


Salute to a Man Who Got Things Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I wish to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial that appeared on January 
= 1964, in the Augusta Herald, Augusta, 

a. 

This editorial cites the retirement on 
January 1, 1964, of Lester S. Moody as 
secretary to the Augusta Chamber of 
Commerce since 1926. His record of 
achievements in the development of wat- 
er resources in Georgia and the South- 
east has not been paralleled. 

The editorial follows: 

SALUTE TO A Man Wuo Gor THINGS Done 
You should haye been here back in 1926. 
Lester S. Moody was. What he found when 

he took a position as Augusta Chamber of 

secretary on September 19 in that 
year was a city on the banks of a stream 
which varied from trickles to floods, more 
used for angling for catfish than as the 
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great artery of traffic it had been when Au- 
gusta was founded in colonial days. There 
was not a single paved road leading into the 
city, and it took 3 hours to drive from Aiken 
to Augusta. 

A lot of water has flowed under the Sa- 
vannah River bridges since that time. Les- 
ter Moody has remained with the chamber of 
commerce and with the development prob- 
lems of this city and area, compiling in the 
process the longest continuous term of serv- 
ice as chamber of commerce executive in the 
Southeast, and the third longest in the Na- 
tion. 

The new year will see him turn administra- 
tion of the organization over to Millard A. 
Beckum as executive vice president, although 
still retaining—most appropriately—a con- 
nection through which his wide knowledge 
can benefit the organization to which he has 
given his professional life. 

Lester Moody, in the process of fighting the 
battles of Augusta and the CSRA in Wash- 
ington, became acquainted with Congress- 
men and national agency chiefs as have few 
men in this Nation. The development of a 
9-foot channel for the Savannah River and 
of the Clark Hill and Hartwell Dams came as 
the result of the persistent work which he 
and others contributed over the years, de- 
spite obstacles, delays and discouragements. 

Similar work contributed to the growth of 
Fort Gordon and other Federal installations 
here, and—on the State level—to a network 
of fine highways that radiate from Augusta, 

He has received high honors for his serv- 
ices. Among these, he has been a director 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
In 1960 he was appointed an honorary mem- 
ber of the Augusta Port Authority. One of 
the top honors was the decoration for out- 
standing civilian service in 1960, authorized 
by the Secretary of the Army and ted 
by Maj. Gen. F. M. Albrecht, who said, “Were 
it not for the Clark Hill project, which he 
“helped so much to obtain, the Savannah 
River Plant of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion could not have been located in this 
area.” 

His interest in waterways has not been pa- 
rochial, by any means, He performed a 
broad regional service through his member- 
ship of the Southeast Rivers Study Commis- 
sion. 

The direction of the chamber of commerce 
will be in good hands with the highly capa- 
ble and conscientious Millard A. Beckum. 
Whatever may be accomplished in the future, 
however, will owe much to a splendid foun- 
dation of accommplishment during 38 years 
of guidance by Mr. Moody. 

So long as the water of the Savannah River 
continues to bear the products of this area 
to the sea in barges, it will constitute a 
moving, living memorial to Lester S. Moody. 


A Public Servant of Rare Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under the California Constitu- 
tion the State board of equalization is 
one of the most important boards in our 
Golden State. Established in 1879 the 
State board of equalization determines 
the rules and regulations under which 
local county government may establish 
assessed valuations on real and personal 
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property so that throughout the State 
we have uniformity of assessments. 

In addition to the original and historic 
responsibilities of equalizing local prop- 
erty taxes, the State board of equaliza- 
tion has been given a responsibility of 
collecting State taxes. This has resulted 
in giving the five-man board the unique 
distinction of being the largest collector 
of tax revenue anywhere in the Nation 
for the board of equalization is respon- 
sible for California’s sales, highway, fuel, 
motor vehicle and alcoholic beverage 
taxes. The board through the years has 
attained an outstanding reputation for 
honesty and fairness. This reputation 
has been largely due to the leadership of 
conscientious people such as the Honor- 
able Paul R. Leake, who again has been 
elected chairman of the State board of 
equalization. 

An editorial in the Chico State Enter- 
prise Record outlines the tremendous 
work which Chairman Leake has per- 
formed since becoming a member of the 
board in 1952 and during three terms as 
its chairman. At this point I would like 
to submit the editorial: 

A PUBLIC SERVANT OF RARE DEDICATION 


“Paradoxical” Paul Leake this week was 
elected to serve again as chairman of the 
California State Board of Equalization. 

This was not a new honor for “Paradoxi- 
cal” Paul, because he has held the chair- 
manship on three previous occasions since 
he became a member of the State board in 
1952. 

But his election again to the board chair - 
manship is ample evidence of the regard 
and respect of his colleagues on the board 
and is a signal honor for a public servant 
of eminent degree. : 

We have long referred to Leake as “Para- 
doxical” Paul because he talks like a politi- 
clan, but he doesn’t act like one. 

For example, shortly after his appoint- 
ment to the State board by the then Gov. 
Earl Warren (now Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court), Leake unleashed such an 
effective stream of flery political talk that 
he inaugurated a liquor reform movement 
which resulted ina cleanup of a sordid 
situation which had existed for more than 
20 years. 

Thanks to Leake, the corrective liquor 
control amendment passed by the people 
in 1954 has made California’s system a 
model for States throughout the Nation. 

In the process, Leake made some power- 
ful enemies, among them William Bonelli, 
the czar of southern California who had been 
a potent power on the equalization board 
for many years. After Leake finished with 
Bonelll, the latter flew the coop to Mexico 
to avoid prosecution. He still is in Mexico. 

But six liquor agents and three members 
of the legislature did not escape as did 
Bonelli. They were prosecuted and sent to 
prison. 

So Paul Leake made some powerful 
enemies. But he also made hundreds of 
thousands of friends among the grateful 
people of the State. His momentum of pop- 
ularity was such, in fact, that we believe yet 
today that he could have had the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor in 1954 if he 
had wanted it. But Leake shied off, and 
veteran political observers will remember 
that colorless Dick Graves finally ended up 
as the Democratic candidate, and eventual 
loser to Goodwin J. Knight. 

As such, Paul Leake was then a political 
paradox. He proved himself an expert 
politician, yet he disdained the rewards that 
most politicians seek—public acclaim and 
higher office. 
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On the contrary, Leake settled down into 
his board of equalization post and continued 
to work for reforms and improvements. 
Here his political knowledge again proved 
valuable, but here again he declined the 
normal rewards. 

For instance, the State board posts are 
elective and the terms run for 4 years. In 
1954, 1958, and 1962, Leake had to run for 
reelection in his big district, which includes 
Butte and 24 other northern California 
counties, 

It goes without saying that a man as 
popular and highly-respected as Paul Leake 
would have no trouble at all obtaining cam- 

paign help at election time. But Paul Leake 
would accept no help whatever, neither 
financially nor otherwise. 

Rather, Leake took to the political trail 
by car and on foot and conducted, and fi- 
nanced, his own 25-county campaigns. The 
formula has been successful, because Leake 
has in each instance received landslide votes 
for reelection. But it is doubtful if any 
other political officeholder in California could 
do likewise. 

As such, it is fitting and proper that 
“Paradoxical” Paul Leake should again be 
elected chairman of the State Board of 
Equalization. His sole interest is good gov- 
ernment, He is a public servant of rare 
dedication. 


U.S. Interests Involved in Arab-lerael 
Water Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 15, 1964 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
tragic, indeed, for the Arab people that 
its leaders have chosen to disregard 
cruelly the welfare of their own people 
and have concentrated solely on their 
enmity toward Israel. The avowed 
purpose of the Nasser-inspired Arab 
military accord of 13-Arab States is the 
downfall of Israel. All efforts to resolve 
peaceably the Jordan River disputes 
have been unavailing. The Arab leaders 
remain intransigent, despite the fact 
that a plan has been worked out for the 
use of the water of the Jordan River 
which would bring decided economic ad- 
vantages to both the people of the Arab 
States and to the people of Israel. It is 
obvious that the wish to hurt Israel 
takes precedence in the minds of the 
Arab politicians over concern for the 
well-being and economic development of 
the Arab people. 

Moreover, grave dangers to the peace 
in the Middle East lurk in the accord 
reached by Arab heads of state to set up 
an allied military command with perma- 
nent headquarters and a separate staff 
and budget to deprive Israel of water 
from the Jordan. 

The United States has a great interest 
in peace in the Middle East, and it would 
be most advantageous to our own self- 
interest were President Johnson to send 
his representative to Arab leaders to 
express the concern of the United 
States. In doing so, the President will 
be following an action parallel to that 
which he took when he gave Attorney 
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General Kennedy his recent sensitive 
assignment, 

Certainly the Arab leaders must be 
aware that Congress spoke most forcibly 
when enacting the foreign aid bill. The 
House report on foreign aid states: 

Consideration should be given to the 
withholding of economic assistance from 
those countries which persist in policies of 
belligerence and in preparations for their 
execution, 


The act itself states: 

(1) No assistance shall be provided under 
this or any other Act, and no sales shall be 
made under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, to any 
country which the President determines ls 
engaging in or preparing for aggressive mili- 
tary efforts directed against 

(1) the United States, 

(2) any country receiving assistance 
under this or any other Act, or 

(3) any country to which sales are made 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, until the Presi- 
dent determines that such military efforts or 
preparations have ceased and he reports to 
the Congress that he has received assurances 
satisfactory to him that such military efforts 
or preparations will not be renewed. This 
restriction may not be walved pursuant to 
any authority contained in this Act. 


No language can be clearer and no 
warning more specific. 


It’s Still Price Fixing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS * 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an excellent editorial appearing in 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal of Octo- 
ber 12, 1963, entitled It's Still Price 
Fixing,” pointing out the evils of the 
quality stabilization bill which is noth- 
ing more or less than legislation to de- 
stroy the last remaining independence 
in the hands of the little retailer and to 
eliminate the opportunity of the con- 
sumer to secure competitively price mer- 
chandise. 

This excellent editorial sets forth still 
further reasons why this iniquitous legis- 
lation should not become law. 

Irs STUL Price FIXING 

The price-fixing proposal that has been 
kicking around Congress for years is up 
again this session under the fancy name of 
quality stabilization. Apparently this has 
fooled some Congressmen. The talk around 
Washington Is that the bill may slip through. 

That would be a mistake. For, whether 
you call it quality stabilization or fair trade 
(an older tag), the measure remains a price- 
fixing gimmick and runs smack against the 
kind of economic system this country has 
long cherished. 

Basically the bill's purpose is to make it 
impossible, legally and in practice, for any 
merchant to sell a nationally branded item 
to consumers at any price lower than that set 
by its manufacturer. This, the argument 
goes, would protect the little retailer against 
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price cutting big chains and discount houses, 
give customers better service, and protect 
manufacturers’ product reputations. 

In effect, such a proposal would force sig- 
nificant changes in our economic landscape, 
It would abridge retailer freedom, reduce 
competition, eliminate bargains and possibly 
start a stampede away from brand name 
items to offbrand products, 

The Department of Justice, which opposes 
the bill along with the Department of Agri- 
culture, has said it could cost consumers as 
much as 61 billion a year. Paul Rand Dixon, 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 
(FTC), puts the figure even higher, A re- 
cent issue of the Air Force Times says the 
measure would have such an Inflationary 
effect” as to serlously “erode the value of 
the $1.2 billion military pay raise” just en- 
acted. The FTC notes that the average busi- 
ness failure rate per 10,000 business concerns 
is higher in States with fair trade statutes 
than in those States with competitive pric- 
ing. 

Congress should handle this ill-advised 
piece of legislation just as it has in the 
past forget it. 


Edward W. Brooke, Sr., 74 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 9, an outstanding lawyer who had 
devoted his professional life to the public 
service, Mr. Edward W. Brooke, Sr., died 
here in Washington. Mr. Brooke, who 
was the father of Massachusetts’ distin- 
guished attorney general, Edward W. 
Brooke, Jr., had served for more than 40 
years as an attorney for the Veterans’ 
Administration und its predecessor agen- 
cies. Awarded the Distinguished Service 
Award of the VA before his retirement in 
1956, Mr. Brooke was legendary in the 
VA for his devotion to the public good 
and his loyalty to the highest standards 
of Federal service. Although I did not 
have the privilege of working with Mr. 
Brooke during my tour as Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the VA, I knew him by 
reputation and it was an outstanding 
one. I extend my sincere sympathies to 
Attorney General Brooke, and to his 
mother and his sister and insert the arti- 
cle outlining the late Mr. Brooke's career 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. The article appeared in the 
Boston Herald on January 10: 

Epwarp W. BROOKE, SR, 74, ATTORNEY 

GENERAL'S FATHER 

Funeral services for Edward W. Brooke, Sr., 
74, father of Attorney General Edward W. 
Brooke, Jr., will be held at St. Luke's Episco- 
pal Church, Washington, D.C., Saturday at 
2 p. m. 

Erne senior Brooke, who died at his home 
in Washington, was an attorney for the Vet- 
erans' Administration. He was responsible 
for reviewing and judging legal cases involv- 
ing veterans in all 50 States. 

He had been presented the Distinguished 
Service Award by the VA. 

Born in Virginia, he had lived in Washing- 
ton since 1903, and was a member of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bar almost 50 years, He 
was active in church affairs at St. Luke's 
Episcopal Church, 
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Besides the attorney general, the senior 
Brooke leaves his wife, Helen S., and a 
daughter, Mrs. Helen B. Amos, of Washington. 


Old Florida Rum A New Industry in Our 
Midst 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, from 
Florida, a State beset with the enormous 
practical problems of relocating hun- 
dreds of thousands of displaced persons, 
comes a story which proves that our 
country still possesses that dynamism 
which brought it the unchallenged lead- 
ership of the free world. 

This inspiring example of practical 
and realistic cooperation between Amer- 
ican business and professional people 
and refugees from Castro's Communist 
Cuba culminated, on February 5, 1963, 
in the marketing of the first products of 
a new U.S. industry. 

America achieved the highest stand- 
ard of living that history has ever known 
through its dynamic capitalistic system, 
controlled by the democratic process reli- 
giously protected through the foresight 
of the authors of our Constitution. Our 
people have attained this high standard 
of living, not alone for the privileged 
few. In fact, all who dwell here and 
have the desire and the energy may reap 
great benefits and rewards. 

Not only from Cuba, but from the far 
corners of the world, oppressed, free- 
dom-loving people have flocked to the 
United States in time of stress and re- 
pression. They have left behind their 
Possessions and often their loved ones— 
friends and family. America has opened 
its doors and its heart to these human 
beings who sought the freedom only the 
United States seemed able to provide. 

With them, for two centuries, have 
come the brains and the skills of the 
world, enriching our country with those 
most precious of resources—human abil- 
ity and aptitude—resources which can 
be fully developed only in an atmosphere 
permitting the freedom of choice in 
labor, in study, in play. 

To those among us who may doubt 
that America any longer possesses that 
historic dynamism which resulted in 
bringing to our shores the genius of an 
Einstein and the voice of a Caruso, these 
remarks are directed. 

In 1961, a small group of Florida busi- 
ness and professional men and women 
joined with two former Cuban distillers 
and laid the groundwork for a new in- 
dustry in Florida. 

These men and women adopted the 
traditional American way and asked the 
people of Florida to invest the funds to 
enable them to launch their infant en- 
terprise. They pointed out that there 
had occurred a virtual explosion in the 
sugar industry in the United States and 
Proposed that an American rum industry 
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could rise phoenixlike from the ashes 
of the embargoed Cuban operation. 

After all, Florida had the sugarcane, 
the water, the sunshine and, now, the 
people with the know-how to produce 
noble beverages in the tradition of the 
great rums of the Antilles. 

To the everlasting credit of our Nation, 
the people of Florida responded to this 
challenge with spontaneous enthusiasm 
that can only bolster ‘our faith in the 
democratic processes. More than 2,900 
free Americans exhibited their faith in 
the skills and integrity of these pioneers. 
A new American industry was born—the 
Old Florida Rum Co. New payrolls were 
created. A new source of wealth and op- 
portunity was developed in our midst. 

The farm community benefits because 
Florida rum is created from Florida cane 
sugar grown in the Everglades-Okeecho- 
bee area, thus providing a growing mar- 
ket for this high-grade agricultural by- 
product. 

Initially the company’s products were 
available only in Florida. But in less 
than 2 months orders and inquiries be- 
gan coming in from Georgia, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Indiana, Illinois, and other 
States as far away as Colorado and from 
the District of Columbia. 

It is true that rum has been produced 
in the United States from earliest colo- 
nial days. But it is also true that the 
market for American-made rum dwin- 
dled in the 19th and 20th centuries to 
the point where it became a negligible 
factor in U.S. economy. 

Now the ramifications of this expand- 
ing industry are almost beyond imagin- 
ing. In its struggle to develop a more 
balanced economy, an economy less reli- 
ant, proportionately, on tourism, Florida, 
like some other States, is ardently ex- 
ploring every possible way to attract a 
new clean industry to the State and to 
develop indigenous industry, The suc- 
cess of this campaign is vital to the con- 
tinuing health of the State, especially 
in the face of the population explosion it 
is experiencing. And it is quite generally 
acknowledged that the addition of new 
payrolls alone is not enough. Certainly 
new service companies are more than 
welcome. New assembly and fabricat- 
ing plants are sought after and warmly 
received. But a whole new industry, us- 
ing the raw materials of Florida's fields 
and groves, as well as creating new pay- 
rolls, adds an additional dimension that 
is both rare and especially precious. 

And, most fortuitously, even the fabled 
Florida tourism complex is helped by this 
new rum industry. 

For example, industry leaders already 
are making advance explorations into the 
foreign market with the intention of car- 
rying the name of the United States, 
through its rum, not only to Europe, but 
to the Near and Far East as well. 

The cooperation of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce already is assured and 
a number of farsighted citizens are pres- 
ently at work making important con- 
tacts in the foreign market. 

It is anticipated that the permanent 
U.S. trade centers will be of immeas- 
urable assistance in this connection as 
will the industry’s participation in ap- 
propriate international trade fairs and 
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expositions in many parts of the devel- 
oped world. 

Thus the name of Florida and the 
United States will be carried on the wings 
of one of its proudest products to every 
part of the globe. Certainly there exists 
no better ambassador of good will than 
a fine product, offered with dignity and 
respect to the people of foreign lands. 


Freight Reduction Benefits Georgia Corn 
Users 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
a study just released by agricultural 
economists at the University of Georgia 
points out how Georgia corn users are 
benefiting from the reduction in freight 
rates for grain. 

I commend this study to my colleagues 
with the belief it will be of interest to 
them: 

FREIGHT REDUCTION BENEFITS GEORGIA 

Corn UsERS 

ATHENS.—Georgia corn users are benefiting 
from the reduction in freight rates for grain 
begun last February, according to a 2 
Just released by agricultural economists of 
the University of Georgia. 

Since Georgia annually uses about 30 mil- 


During the past 5 
years, the difference in Georgia and Midwest 
corn prices has averaged about 18 cents per 
bushel higher for Georgia. 

Because corn is the basic ingredient in 
feeds for cattle, swine, and poultry, Georgia's 
agricultural leaders consider that reducing 
this unfavorable price difference is essential 
to the economic advancement of the State's 
livestock and poultry industries. 

That the reduction in freight rates has 
helped close the gap is documented in a 
study made by Dr. W. D. Eickhoff and Dr. 
J. H. Padgett of the college experiment sta- 
tion at Athens, It includes a comparison of 
monthly corn prices in Georgia and the Mid- 
west since February 1962. This com 
shows that the difference definitely has be- 
come more favorable for Georgia corn users. 

For example, in the 3-month period, June 
to August, a time of year when Georgia corn 
imports are high, the difference in corn 
prices at Gainesyille, Athens, and Augusta 
and at Cincinnati, Ohio, averaged 6% cents 
lower in 1963 than in 1962. 

In their report, Drs. Eickhoff and Padgett 
said results of the study are encouraging for 
Georgians. They pointed out that the real 
effect of the freight reduction on corn prices 
in Georgia has not been apparent because the 
price of corn increased about 10 cents a 
bushel in 1963 over. that of 1962. 

“This was misleading,” they explained, be- 
cause 1963 corn prices in the Midwest were 
higher, too. The real value of the freight 
reduction to Georgians Is reflected, not in the 
price of corn in Georgia, but in the difference 
between what corn costs in Georgla and what 
it costs in the Midwest.” 

Dr. S. J. Brannen, chairman of the division 


freight reduction has been in effect for only 
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10 months, it is reasonable to assume that 
it has not yet had its full impact upon the 
corn market in Georgia. 

Dr. Brannen explained that the reduction 
in freight charges for corn shipped into 

was initiated by the Southern Rail- 
road when it began operation of its big econ- 
omy size freight cars. These “Big Johns,” 
especially designed for hauling grain, can 
carry nearly 100 tons of corn and can be 
loaded and unloaded automatically. 

Dr. Eickhoff said that his discussion with 
Georgia grain handlers indicate that they 
are receiving more corn by rail than ever 
before. He added that, thus far, the effects 
of the reduced rail rates on Tennessee River 
movements of corn appear to be negligible, 


Accessibility of Guns Should Be 
Restricted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement of editorial 
opinion broadcast over station WABC-— 
TV in New York on December 12, 13, and 
14, 1963. 

As the editorial points out no respon- 
sible citizen who wants to obtain firearms 
should be unwilling to show that he is 
responsible and does have the right to 
have guns. What WABC-TV asks for 
New York is in line with the intent of my 
bill, H.R. 9504, which would regulate 
interstate traffic in guns. 

The editorial follows: 

DALLAS AND New YORK 


In October WABC-TV asked the New York 
Legislature to let New York City make its 
own firearms law. We said the city needed 
different kinds of firearms contro] than rural 
upstate areas. The killings in Dallas only 
make us feel more strongly that New York 
State should take an urgent and thorough 
look at the kind of restrictions that should 
be imposed on people who buy guns. It is 
too easy to buy guns in Dallas and too easy 
to buy them in New York City. And it is 
to shoot them. Our editorial was 
criticized by many sportsmen who feel any 
tightening of weapons laws cuts into the 
constitutional guarantee that Americans can 
bear arms. They say honest citizens should 
be able to keep weapons to protect them- 
selves from criminals. But WABC-TV 
thinks the self-protection of an armed citi- 
zenry is not the kind of protection this city 
needs. We think that if responsible men 
need weapons, they should be ready to prove 
their responsibility by registering their guns 
and themselves. The constitutional right to 
bear arms was never intended as a license to 
bear them irresponsibly. In the Congress, 
Senator Dopp, of Connecticut, is working on a 
bill to restrict mail order shipment of fire- 
arms. He wants a man to get police per- 
mission before he can order a gun through 
the mail. But the Dopp bill only will affect 
interstate shipment of weapons and firearms 
will be just as available in New York City 
as they have been. Now, while the memory 
of the Dallas sniper is still fresh in our 
minds, we think the New York State Legis- 
lature has an even stronger responsibility 
to allow the city to make laws that will force 
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every gun buyer to register his weapons 
with the police. Who could say that the 
shots that were fired in Dallas could not 
have been fired here? 


When Is an Offer an Offer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration has done one of the greatest 
jobs performed by any phase of the Fed- 
eral Government. It has brought elec- 
tricity to more than 90 percent of the 
rural homes, all of which were without 
it before the beginning of REA. It did 
not seem that an agency which has 
functioned so well would have too many 
problems. However, the REA is con- 
stantly confronted with difficulties of one 
kind or another, many of which are due 
to misunderstandings on the part of 
those who are not fully familiar with its 
operation. 

Such a case was invited.to my atten- 
tion by the National Rural Electrifica- 
tion Association. An article on the sub- 
ject explains the association's position 
and I place it in the Recor so that Mem- 
bers of Congress and others interested 
may better evaluate the problem: 

WHEN Is AN OFFER AN Orrer?—COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL’s Criricism or REA Stems FROM 
MISUNDERSTANDING OF Orrrn“ 

(By Charles A. Robinson, Jr., and Robert O. 

Marritz) 

On November 22, 1963, the Comptroller 
General of the United States issued a report 
to the Congress critical of REA G. & T. loan 
policy, The Comptroller General heads the 
General Accounting Office, which is a watch- 
dog agency, set up by Congress in 1921 to 
investigate and report upon ‘fall matters re- 
lating to the receipt, disbursement, and ap- 
plication of public funds” (31 U.S. C. A. 53). 

The November 22 report of the Comptroller 
General urges that REA should fully consider 
“all offers by existing power suppliers” be- 
fore G. & T. loans. It cites the May 
12, 1961, $14.7 million G. & T. loan to South 
Texas Electric Cooperative as a case in point 
“where REA did not thoroughly examine into 
the merits of an offer by an existing power 
supplief” before making such a loan. 

It is interesting to Observe in passing that 
of the $560 million of G. & T. loans made by 
REA in fiscal years 1960-63, inclusive, the 
Comptroller General cited only the South 
Texas case, involving 2.6 percent ot all such 
loans, as illustrative of REA's failure to heed 
a power company offer before making a G. & 
T. loan. = 

More important, the Comptroller General, 
in his analysis, commits the same error as do 
many critics of the G. & T. He 
confuses an offer with an Invitation to nego- 
tiate. 


OFFER DEFINED 


Black's Law Dictionary defines an offer“ 
as something “so definite in its terms * * * 
that the promises and performances to be 
rendered by each party are reasonably cer- 
tain,” and as “an act by one person whereby 
he gives to another the legal power of creating 
the obligation called contract.” 
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In other words, a true offer contains a 
legally enforcible statement of all of the 
important promises, charges, terms, condi- 
tions, rights, duties, and liabilities surround- 
ing & proposal by one party to perform a sery- 
ice for a second party. 

All the second party need do is sign his 
name and the offer is, by that action alone, 
transformed into a contract. 

Power companies upon learning of G. & T. 
loan applications, usually are careful to 
avoid true offers, and instead, write letters 
which (1) assert the adequacy of their gen- 
erating capacity to supply cooperative loads, 
(2) express their desire to negotiate points 
in controversy, and (3) ask for copies of all 
financial feasibility detalls of the loan ap- 
plication. In addition, they may, in general 
terms, suggest rate adjustments or changes 
in conditions, 

These letters are not offers, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the companies frequently 
refer to them as such after the G. & T. loan 
is made. They are, in reality, nothing more 
than “invitations to negotiate,” much like 
the slogans of the automobile dealer who 
attempts to demolish his competitors by 
such statements as “lowest prices In town," 
“big discounts on all models,” etc. To these 
announcements, the consumer's reply is 
usually “try and get it.“ The same problem 
plagues the wholesale power business, 

C.P. & L. RENEWAL OFFER 


The South Texas G. & T. loan cited by the 
Comptroller General is a good example. 

On August 11, 1958, Central Power & Light 
Co. submitted to the South Texas Electric 
Co-op group its offer to renew expiring 
wholesale power contracts. The company 
offer included a 30-percent rate increase, 
territorial restrictions and a dual rate pro- 
vision. Later in August 1958, REA made a 
G. & T. loan to Medina Electric Cooperative 
of Hondo, Tex. The power company, there- 
upon, on November 11, 1958, revised its re- 
newal offer to the South Texas group to in- 
clude a smaller 18-percent rate increase. 
The dual rate and territorial restrictions re- 
mained. 

This was the last true offer from the com- 
pany. It came 2½ years before the G. & T. 
loan was made to South Texas. Neither the 
report of the Comptroller General nor the 
hearings of the House Agriculture Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee, upon which the 
Comptroller General relies, contains evidence 
of any subsequent company offer. 

Negotiations proceeded until February 
1960, without success and South Texas ap- 
plied for G. & T. funds on March 10, 1961. 

On March 24, 1961, the company, according 
to the Comptroller General, began “efforts 
immediately preceding REA loan approval to 
negotiate contracts with REA cooperatives.” 
These were indeed efforts to negotiate and 
no more. And for the Comptroller General 
to assert that, in declining to accept them, 
REA failed to consider offers, is erroneous 
and self-contradictory. Here is what hap- 
pened. 

On March 24, 1961, 2½ years after its last 
offer, and after the loan application was 
filed, the company wrote to REA, asserting 
that “the company had adequate generating 
capacity to supply the existing and future 
power requirements of the six cooperatives.” 
On March 31, 1961, REA replied, advising the 
company to contact the affected cooperatives. 
On April 17, 1961, the company wrote to the 
cooperatives and requested detailed informa- 
tion on the feasibility of the proposed G. & T. 
loan, 

The Comptroller General states that ac- 
cording to a power company representative, 
the responses received from the cooperatives 
did not furnish the requested information.” 

On May 3, 1963, still without even making 
a new proposal to the cooperatives, much 
less an offer, company representatives met 
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with REA officials and explained that the 
company was now ready to relinquish the 
dual rate and territorial restrictions. REA 
again advised the company to convey such 
tnformation to the cooperatives. 

LOAN APPROVED 


The company, however, never made a 
written offer to the cooperatives containing 
the new terms, In fact, not even a revised 
proposal was submitted. 

The loan was approved May 12. 

This is clearly not a case in which REA 
declined to consider an offer. This is rather 
& case in which the power supplier sub- 
mitted no offer during 2½ years of negotia- 
tions before the G. & T. loan was made. 

Even after the G. & T. application was filed, 
and its justification became apparent, the 
company extended no revised offer. .Instead, 
its representatives sought to stop REA from 
approving the loan. Four days before the 
loan was made, the company did no more 
than seek a conference with cooperative rep- 
resentatiyes. If the company was acting in 
good faith why did it choose to not submit 
a bonafide written offer of wholesale service? 
This question the Comptroller General does 
not answer. 

REA, in this case, did not yield to the 
brinksmanship tactics of Central Power & 
Light Co. REA was not confused or misled 
by power company tactics designed to pre- 
vent approval of the G. & T. loan rather 
than to offer an acceptable substitute. But, 
most certainly, no power company offer was 
ignored by anyone, because none was ex- 
tended. 


Overwhelming Support for a Gun Regis- 
tration Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill, H.R. 9504, which would 
amend the Federal Firearms Act to pro- 
vide stricter controls on the interstate 
shipment and delivery of firearms. 

Public sentiment is obviously growing 
toward the enactment of sensible weap- 
ons control laws. The American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion recently polled a 
cross-section of the Nation and found 
that a majority of 8 out of 10 persons 
favored licensing of this trafficking in 
firearms. The results of the poll were 
reported in the January 16, 1964, edition 
of the Washington Post and I commend 
them to the attention of our colleagues: 
Tue Gattup POLL—A MAJORITY FOR PERMIT 

To Buy a GUN 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINcETON, N.J—The assassination of 
President Kennedy by a man using a mall- 
order carbine has stirred up the debate over 
greater control of firearms. 

When the question was put toa represent- 
ative sample of the American public, almost 
8 in 10 persons said they favored a law that 
would require a police permit in order to buy 
a 

Tus following question was asked: 

“Would you favor or oppose a law which 
would require a person to obtain a police 
permit before he or she could buy a gun?” 


The findings: Percent 
— . ag oni Ses Fee ee Sea eA - 7 
ET N ENE R AKEE IO TUAE RN E E RE 17 

No opinion 8 5 
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The results, by areas and groups: 
[In percent] 
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Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
new Member of Congress, much time has 
necessarily been devoted to becoming 
acquainted with procedures and the 
Washington scene. I-deem myself for- 
tunate, however, in being able to draw 
heavily on my years of experience in the 
California State Legislature and many 
personal contacts to build a record and 
obtain benefits for my district. 

I am pleased to have the privilege of 
inserting a few highlights of my activi- 
ties on behalf of my constituents during 
the Ist session of the 88th Congress into 
the RECORD. 

In another report I shall discuss legis- 
lation and my activities on the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
This report deals with office and commu- 
nity activities that often are overlooked 
as an essential part of a public official's 
duties. 

The report follows: 

REPORT TO THE PEOPLE 
(From Congressman Avucusrus F. HAWKINS, 
Washington, D.C., February 1, 1964) 

The work of our offices locally and in 
Washington has included: (1) the develop- 
ment of programs; (2) the handling of cases 
(veterans, social security, civil service, hous- 
ing, immigration); (3) dealing with employ- 
ment problems; (4) providing information; 
and (5) attempts to rehabilitate, develop, 
and improve the district socially, economi- 
cally, and politieally. To facilitate and ex- 
pedite our work we opened two new offices, 
one at 9512 South Central Avenue, and the 
other at 425144 South Avalon Boulevard. 

This report covers the last half of our work 
in 1963, and only our office and some of our 
community activities. Persons desiring our 
report on the first 6 months or on legislative 
activities should contact our district or 
Washington offices, 

A. PROGRAMS 
I, Employment 

Our activity in finding employment has 
brought about tangible results. While our 
main emphasis has been on stimulating pro- 
grams to create employment generally, we 
have not neglected opportunities to assist 
individuals seeking specific jobs. Out of 
some 2,500 persons interviewed for employ- 
ment, more than 500 were placed. Others 
are now in training and should eventually 
find employment. None was turned away 
without at least a try. 
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In addition, our office refered over 400 ap- 
Plicants for full-time clerical jobs with the 
Post Office and Internal Revenue, most of 
whom were placed. 

From these figures it is easy to observe 
that our offices have striven successfully to 
ease the unemployment problem. > 

One of our major goals this year will be 
to increase employment opportunities. 

We initiated a pilot vocational guidance 
program for approximately 2 months, and 
interviewed 75 people. Of this number, we 
were successful in helping 47. This pro- 
gram wil be continued through 1964. 

II. Training 


In the realm of training programs, we were 
successful in initiating scholarships for 24 of 
the 28 requests, 

Through our youth employment services 
we placed 400 in jobs in 1963 and many 
others in training under the manpower de- 
velopment and training program. 

The building maintenance program, a trial 
project to train certain persons for mainte- 
nance jobs, is still struggling, but we were 
able to glean jobs, after completion of train- 
ing, for 8 of the 14 applicants. This pro- 
gram will continue with greater emphasis 
this year. 

Several trade schools and shops have of- 
fered us scholarships for 1964. We will re- 
cruit for these programs and solicit more. 
Although the hard core unemployed is a 
particularly difficult problem, through our 
training programs we hope to assist such 
persons to become qualified for employment 
even though they may have age or educa- 
tional handicaps, 


III. Miscellaneous 


The Federal Small Business Administra- 
tion aided our office in holding a small busi- 
ness development clinic, which was success- 
ful. Forty-two persons attended; Mr. Alvin 
Meyers, regional director, and Mr. Wilford 
White, Assistant Deputy Administrator for 


cifically developed. The office is involved, 
therefore, in a questionnaire-survey with the 
participants to obtain a basis for submit- 
ting a concrete and meaningful program in 
this area, 

Our mental health committee, in conjunc- 
tion with the south central welfare planning 
council, succeeded in getting the county 
board of supervisors, through the county 
department of mental health, to approve a 
mental health program for the south central 
Los Angeles area; $25,000 is to be spent to 
initiate this program, Also, a grant of $900,- 
000, requested by our mental health commit- 
tee from the youth opportunities board, has 
been approved locally, and it is hoped this 
activity will become a part of the overall 
youth opportunities board program. The 
service will be individual out-patient psy- 
chiatric therapy. The family as a unit will 
be given consideration. 

Obtaining Academy candidates for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force Academies has 
been quite a problem, Although we were 
not successful in attracting quelified candi- 
dates for the class entering in 1963, we now 
have 11 good prospects for the 1964 class. 
An effort will be made to work more closely 
with the high schools in order to interest 
more citizens in this program. 

The coordinating council on economic de- 
velopment and employment, which we orga- 
nized to furnish overall planning for our 
area, has been working steadily to increase 
the efficiency of our various community spon- 
sored committees and also to utilize the 
members of the advisory board more effec- 
tively. We now have 125 active mémbers on 
the board. 

The President's Committee on Equal Job 
Opportunities met in Los Angeles in Novem- 
ber 1963 and we are happy to report that 
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our office was responsible for obtaining in- 
vitations for more than 150 persons. 

We have an apprenticeship training con- 
sultant in the district office every Friday 
morning who works closely with the State 
bureau of apprenticeship standards. 

We also have a person from the Federal 
Housing Authority to dispense information 
on all kinds of housing problems. 

We started a special program with Harbor 
Junior College and the consultants fromthe 
college, as well as our Mrs. William Thomas, 
have been on hand in the district office to 
assist and interview applicants for specialized 


training. 

The youth opportunities board program, 
scheduled for the south central Los Angeles 
area, has received the go-ahead signal. It 
will help to alleviate the school dropout and 
unemployment problems among youth, and 
will also reach those persons suffering from 
ee depresslon and dependent poverty. 

reaches causes, in addition to 
froti and will in its initial stages prepare 
and place on the job about 6,000 young 
people. 

The Central City Citizens Committee was 
overwhelmingly successful in their first, of a 
now planned annual, buffet supper party. 
The group worked diligently, quietly, and 
efficiently to make it a success. The guests 
were more than pleased with the results. 

B. COMMUNICATIONS 

Our office has used every means of com- 
munication to let the constituents know 
what we are doing. 

1. Press releases—newspaper and radio: 
This past year we issued 153 press releases. 
They covered a wide variety of subjects in- 
cluding announcements of legislation intro- 
duced by Congressman Hawks, reports of 
job availabilities, information on scholar- 
ships, voters’ registration drive, the area re- 
development program, the Small Business 
Clinic, Federal activities of interest to our 
district, and items of general information. 

2. Radio and television: Through our two 
radio programs we have been successful in 
getting additional news and information to 
our constituents. For a brief period we also 
had TV coverage on several channels. Cur- 
rently, Congressman Hawkins reports from 

Ysera ee on the program “Know Your 

over KGFJ-AM, 1340 on the 

dal, at 9: 25 each Tuesday night. The other 

program, “Your Congressman at Work,” orig- 

mates locally on KTYM-FM, 103.9 on the 
dial, each Saturday night at 7 p.m. 

3. Speeches: Throughout the year, our of- 


tion about our community programs. There 
is always someone available to make an ap- 
pearance, including Mr. Hawkins when he is 
in the city. 

4. Newsletters: We have mailed six sep- 
arate newsletters to constituents in the 21st 
Congressional District, providing information 
on important issues before the Congress and 
discussing and activities of par- 
ticular concern to our residents. 

5. Reports: Our offices, locally and in 
Washington, jointly issued a monthly report 
on our activities throughout the year. 

C. CASES 


This past year the district office handled 
2,216 constituents’ problems and requests. 
Out of this number, the office succeeded in 
obtaining favorable results for at least 600. 
More than 100 special problems were handled 
in the Washington office. These included 
claims before the Veterans Appeals Board, 
servicemen seeking transfers, promotions 
and discharges, postal and civil service prob- 
lems, and immigration matters. 

The offices are available to assist every 
constituent, even if the only service we can 
perform is to refer them to the proper places 
to obtain the help they seek. During the 
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year 166 persons were assisted by referral to 

the proper State agency, county supervisor, 

city councilman, assemblyman, or to other 

sources such as community centers, schools, 

and attorneys for appropriate assistance. 
Federal agency cases 


Department of Defense (Army, Navy, Air 


Number of „„ 76 
Favorable disposition 23 
Otherwise closed 13 
Fenda mg 40 
Health, Education, and Welfare (social 
security) : 
Number of cases u oeren 20 
Favorable disposition 6 
Otherwise closed_.......----..------ 1 
S ——T—T—T—T—x—— ———————— 13 
Justice and State Departments 
Private immigration bills ( 8 8 
Immigration cases 43 
Favorable disposition 14 


Treasury Department (Internal Rev- 


enue): 


Number of cases 6 

Favorable disposition 3 

A ee RANE AR ae 3 
Interior Department: 

Number of cases 2 

PONCE ——T—T—. V 2 
Department ot Commerce 

Nude d —T—᷑— 1 

( TTT 1 

CONCLUSION 


We have striven to rehabilitate, improve, 
and redevelop the district socially, eco- 
nomically, and politically. We have given 
a great deal of thought to rational planning 
in housing, education, social welfare, and 
business development. 

The 2ist Congressional District has been 
called a port of entry for newcomers to our 
city. Historically, the original residents have 
tended to move to the westside. Our pro- 
grams are designed to assimilate these new- 
comers to our way of life, and to improve 
our communities so well that it will be un- 
necessary for older residents to move away 
to better their condition. We want the resi- 
dents of our area to be so well served, to be 
so well housed, and provided with such fine 
economic and social opportunities that they 
will be proud and fortunate to live in our 
area of the county. We have made some 
progress. In 1964 we hope to make much 
more. 


The Economic Message 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, our econ- 
omy has completed a year which will 
stand up well by comparison with al- 
most any other year in our history. It 
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was a good year for the economy but 
not good enough. 

This, as I read it, is the theme of the 
President's economic report. I com- 
mend it to the House. 

In the year 1963, the United States 
left behind a number of significant eco- 
nomic milestones. Our gross national 
product passed $600 billion near the end 
of the year. In the 3 years since the late 
President Kennedy’s inauguration, the 
gross national product has increased 
$100 billion or 20 percent. And very 
little of the increase. in the value 
of our total output was the result of ris- 
ing prices. In real terms, the output of 
our economy has expanded 16 percent 
since early 1961. This 3-year increase 
is greater than the total gross national 
product of every other country in the 
free world. 

As we passed the $600 billion milestone, 
a number of other important markers of 
economic progress also went by—includ- 
ing record levels of weekly earnings for 
workers, of corporate profits, of total 
employment, and of residential con- 
struction. 

We have good reason to take satis- 
faction in these gains. Our economy 
has been advancing for almost 36 
months since the bottom of the 1966-61 
recession. We have reversed the earlier 
postwar tendency for the time span be- 
tween recessions to become shorter. 
And, if we enact the tax cut, we stand a 
good chance to extend this upswing to a 
record length. 

But new records are not enough 
whether they be in length of unbroken 
advance or in level of GNP. As the 
President says in his report, we must 
measure our performance against our 
potential. 

By this standard, we still have much 
to accomplish. Too many men and 
women are unemployed—5 % percent of 
the labor force. Too much factory ca- 
pacity is idle—13 percent. It has been 
more than 6 years since unemployment 
has been even as low as 4 percent. It 
has been over 6 years since American 
industry has operated near its preferred 
rate of utilization. Full employment 
and full use of factory capacity are mov- 
ing targets—the labor force grows con- 
tinuously, workers are released by labor- 
saving machinery, and new investment 
increases the capacity of our factories. 
Thus we must move fast just to keep our 
distance from these targets from widen- 
ing. To catch up with them, we need 
to grow even faster. 

The tax reduction bill—passed by the 
House and now on its way through the 
Senate Finance Committee—is the best 
means we have to accelerate our eco- 
nomic expansion. This bill—with Pres- 
ident Johnson’s recommended cut in 
withholding rates to 14 percent—will give 
us a big push toward our goals. It will 
put $8.8 billion of additional usable in- 
come into the hands of consumers. It 
will put an additional $144 billion into 
the hands of corporations. In fact, it 
will provide the greatest stimulus to pro- 
duction, employment, incomes, and prof- 
its in our peacetime history—as consum- 
ers and business go about spending their 
additional after-tax incomes. 
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Passage of the tax bill—and soon— 
will make the outlook for 1964 highly 
favorable. With the momentum our 
economy generated in 1963, the tax cut 
will help to accelerate our economic ex- 
pansion instead of being used to counter- 
act an existing recession. With unused 
resources and responsible price and wage 
decisions, our fine record of price sta- 
bility—unmatched by any other major 
industrial country—will be maintained. 
And our balance of payments—already 
improving markedly—will benefit from 
more competitive exports and from a 
more attractive home demand for capital. 

It is notable that the stimulus from the 
tax bill comes from an anticipated in- 
crease in private spending. By cutting 
taxes, we will unleash private demands 
by consumers and business—and permit 
them to make the most of the resources 
our economy has the potential to pro- 
duce. 

President Johnson—in carrying for- 
ward and putting his own touch on the 
tax reduction program initiated under 
President Kennedy—is, in his own words, 
“combining efficiency with expansion, 
frugality with compassion.” 

He is submitting a budget that calls 
for a reduction in expenditures. At the 
same time, he is not only providing for 
a sizable fiscal stimulus to expansion 
through tax reduction, he is also launch- 
ing new programs to meet human needs. 
The new poverty program represents a 
recognition that the forgotten fifth of 
our population needs more than an ex- 
panding economy to pull itself out of the 
vicious circle of inadequate income, in- 
sufficient education, poor health, and 
lack of skill. 

It is recognized that these problems 
cannot be solved in Washington. They 
must be solved where they exist. But 
the Federal Government has a role to 
play—in shaping its own programs and 
in encouraging State and local govern- 
ments and private groups to bring their 
efforts into focus in a concerted attack 
on poverty in America. 

The President’s program gives us an 
opportunity and a challenge—to use our 
economic resources to their full capacity, 
to mount an attack on poverty, and to 
adopt sa lean budget without neglecting 
essential services that only the Federal 
Government can provide, at home and 
abroad, This program deserves our sup- 
port, for it is in the best traditions of a 
dynamic economy that relies mainly on 
private initiative for its forward momen- 
tum. 


The President’s announcement that 
the Nation’s output reached $600 billion 
in the fourth quarter of 1963 is welcome 
news to all of us. This represents a 20- 
percent rise during the period since the 
Democratic administration took office. 

If this rate of expansion continues 
through 1964—and the President's mes- 
sage predicts that it will—the Nation’s 
real output will have increased by nearly 
one-fourth in 4 years. 

This record of solid achievement is a 
tribute to the strength of our free enter- 
prise economy and to the wisdom and 
foresight of the economic policies of the 
Congress and the administration. Work- 
ing together, the Government and pri- 
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vate enterprise have moved America to- 
ward steadily growing prosperity. 

But prosperity in general does not 
bring prosperity in particular. As the 
President so forcefully points out, many 
Americans are not receiving their just 
shares of the Nation's output. 

At the end of 1963, 544 percent of those 
seeking jobs were unable to find them, 
and many more were dissuaded from 
seeking employment, because they knew 
it could not be found. 

Even more shocking is the fact that 
one American family in five is now living 
on a yearly money income of $3,000 or 
less. 

We know that the vast majority of 
those who are out of work do not wish to 
be idle. Many of them are experienced 
workers with families to support. All too 
many are teenagers who have yet to find 
their first jobs, who have yet to achieve 
the sense of self-respect that comes from 
self-sufficiency. Therefore the country 
urgently needs the expansion of private 
demand and job opportunities which will 
flow from enactment of the tax reduc- 
tion in H.R. 8363. 

We know too that the great bulk of 
the poor are not in poverty because they 
are stupid or lazy. They are the victims 
of a failure of American facts to match 
fully the American dream of equal op- 
portunity for all. Until we are able to 
provide adequate education, good health, 
plentiful jobs, and freedom from dis- 
crimination for all Americans, that 
dream will not be a reality. 

The President’s war on poverty will 
mobilize private and public resources to 
insure that for more and more of our 
people, particularly our children, the 
door leading out of poverty will be 
opened. 

The President's message is a program 
for Federal action, but not a call for 
greater centralization of authority in the 
Federal Government. The tax cut will 
bring a great stimulus to private demand 
and will provide expanding revenues for 
State and local government action. 

The budget shows an actual reduction 
in Federal spending. The war on pov- 
erty will promote coordination of State, 
local, and private activities with Federal 
assistance. 


While the economic message presents 
the President's overall strategy for at- 
tacking our economic problems, his chief 
reliance will be on the stimulation of pri- 
vate initiative and coordinated State- 
local-Federal efforts. 


Eulogy for President Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or ETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
Miss Miriam Gilbert, 11-year-old daugh- 
ter of my dear friend and colleague, 
Representative Jacos H. GILBERT, of New 
York, has written a beautiful poem in 
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memory of our martyred President, John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy. The children of 
our Nation have also been greatly sad- 
dened by the tragedy of his death, and I 
feel certain that Miriam has expressed 
the grief and thoughts of her contem- 
poraries in the lines she has composed. 
I am pleased to include her poem in the 
RECORD: 
A EULOGY FOR PRESDENT KENNEDY 
(By Miriam Gilbert) 
The world died with him 
On that cruel November day, 
His memory in our hearts 
Will forever stay. 
He was the Naval hero of PT 109 
For ee he won a medal for his gesture so 
e 


But then he was stricken with malaria and 
an injured back 

Even then courage he did not lack. 

He became a Member of Congress, then Presi- 
dent of the Nation 

But he never had this expectation. 

The world died with him 

On that cruel November day. 

His memory in our hearts 

Will forever stay. 

He was a man of dignity, good will and de- 
termination. 

He fought against all kinds of discrimination. 

He fought for civil rights, his most important 
bill 

It would please him most now if that wish we 
would fulfill. 

The world died with him 

On that cruel November day. 

His memory in our hearts 

Will forever stay. 

He negotiated with the Communists, and 
soon they did find 

He was a man with a very skillful mind. 

He prevented us from a war against our 
greatest foe. 

If he hadn't done that we'd have suffered a 
terrible blow. 

‘The world died with him 

On that cruel November day. 

His memory in our hearts 

Will forever stay. 

In public, Jackie held back her tears of grief 

While inside her there were cries of disbelief. 

Why did this have to happen to me? 

John-John standing there bewildered as can 
be— 


Caroline might have know what it was about, 

But even in her mind there was probably 
some doubt. 

The world died with him 

On that cruel November day. 

His memory in our hearts 

Will forever stay. a 

Be brave Jackie, John-John, and Caroline 

Live your lives with zest. 

For he has gone to God's Heaven 

Where he will find eternal rest. 


Motor Vehicle Inspection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, we 
all know that government at every level 
places demands on our citizens. Good 
citizens respond, but very often too little 
is done to accommodate the convenience 
of the individual. Most States now re- 
quire periodic motor vehicle inspection. 
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This, I am certain, is worth while and 
accounts for control of motor vehicle 
accidents. I am pleased to note that a 
recent survey of current motor vehicle 
inspection procedures in my State sug- 
gested steps not only to make the system 
more effective but also to better accom- 
modate the owners of motor vehicles. 
Considerate government is good govern- 
ment. I believe editorial comment on 
that survey, made by a legislative com- 
mittee and directed by Assemblyman J. 
Arnold Bressler of our community, 
Bayonne, N.J., would be of interest to 
many. 

Assemblyman Bressler has tirelessly 
labored in this penetrating study. He 
has with those special talents of wisdom, 
understanding and perspicacity that 
made him ari excellent jurist, rendered 
an outstanding service to the people of 
the State of New Jersey. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Jersey Journal, Jan. 9, 1964] 

Goon News 

Assemblyman J. Arnold Bressler and his 
committee haye completed their study of the 
motor vehicle inspection program. 

If their recommendations are accepted, the 
average motorist will have good cause to 
cheer. 

The Bayonne assemblyman and his col- 
leagues have come up with a 7i- page report 
after studying the system. Their recom- 
mendations follow generally the spreading 
belief that motor vehicle inspections are not 
quite the safety factors they once were be- 
lieved to be. 

The fact is that not too many accidents 
are the result of material failures. There are 
other factors which cause far more triffic 
casualities and get far less consideration. 

So it is not surprising that a number of 
the recommendations call for reducing the 
number of inspections and the number of 
cars that need inspection. 

Por the average motorist, however, the key 
recommendations are those which eliminate 
needless inconvenience. For instance, think 
what a joy it would be to have a special lane 
for reinspection. 

one of us has had the experience of 


headlight or a somewhat defective wind- 
shield wiper. 

Once this difficulty is corrected, however, 
the whole business of going to the inspection 
station and bucking the line has to be re- 
peated, A special lane for reinspections 
could be like the express line in the super- 
market—and let us hope it would be better 
observed. 

Many other good recommendations are in 
the report. Promoting safety belts and other 
safety factors through the inspection system 
is a worthwhile one. 

Spreading the inspection load so that 
neither the public nor the inspection sta- 
tions will be rushed and crowded a few days 
a month while other days the stations work 
less than capacity is an excellent idea. 

If this study leads to less inconvenience 
for the public with no reduction in safety 
factors, Assemblyman Bressler and his com- 
mittee will have earned the thanks of every 
motorist in the State. , 


From the Bayonne Times, Jan. 10, 1964] 
Can Sense 


The recommendations by the assembly 
subcommittee on transportation to retain the 
present State system of motor vehicle inspec- 
tion make sense, particularly the one that 
would exempt preexamined new cars from 
inspections until they are 2 years old. 

Assemblyman Bressler's panel also deserves 
credit for putting thumbs down on the sub- 
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stitution of an inspection program operated 
by privately owned garages. Among the dis- 
advantages of such a system they Hsted the 
opportunity for unscrupulous garage per- 
sonnel to take advantage of the motorist by 
making unnecessary repairs, the possible cir- 
cumvention of inspection standards because 
of the difficulty of State supervision and 
enforcement, and the possibility of the State 
itself discriminating in the designation of 
the private official inspection stations. 

In addition to Its specific recommendations 
for improvement of the State-operated sys- 
tem, the subcommittee summarized the pres- 
ent deficiencies as follows: it is costly, often 
inconvenient to the motorist, and the assem- 
bly line inspection is insufficiently thorough. 

Nevertheless, we agree that the State 
should continue to inspect motor vehicles as 
part of an overall traffic safety program. Sta- 
tistics do not show any positive connection 
between highway safety and inspections, but 
it must be remembered that there is no way 
to determine how many accidents might have 
been recorded without periodic examinations. 

The subcommittee did a commendable job, 
and we hope its results will be carefully 
studied in the proper quarters. We also 
hope that some consideration will be given to 
the building of an inspection station in 
Bayonne. The report did not recommend 
this, perhaps because the study group was 
dealing with the statewide scope of the prob- 
lem rather than with the needs of specific 
localities. But a station is needed here to 
end the frustrating delays and congestion 
now the lot of the local motorist. 


Alabama’s Exemplary Family of 1964— 
The Freemans, of Sulligent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pride and satisfaction 
that I announce to you the selection of 
the Coy Freeman family, of Sulligent, 
Lamar County, Ala., as my State's 
Exemplary Family of 1964. Sulligent is 
located in the old Seventh Congressional 
District, which I have the honor of rep- 
resenting in Congress. The Freeman 
family—Coy, Evelyn, Lynda, Jeannette, 
and Wanda—was selected as Alabama’s 
Exemplary Family of 1964 under a pro- 
gram sponsored by the Birmingham 
News and the Alabama Extension Serv- 
ice. f 

In nominating the Freemans for this 
high and deserved honor, their neighbors 
wrote: 

The great influence and good which the 
Freeman family has done, is doing, and will 
continue to do in the community, county, 
and State can never be properly measured 
or valued. It will live on long after they 
have gone. Alabama and America need more 
like them. 


I share this sentiment exactly, Mr. 
Speaker. The Freemans certainly typify 
all that is desirable and good in the 
family life of our Nation. I now offer 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a new 
article announcing the selection of the 
Freeman family as Alabama’s Exemplary 
Family. This article appeared on page 1 
on the Birmingham News for Sunday, 
January 19, 1964: 
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Uniry Irs Quatiry—ALaBaMa’s EXEMPLARY 
1964 FAMILY REVEALED 
(By Alyce B. Walker) 

We give you— 

The Coy Freeman family, of Sulligent, La- 
mar County—Alabama's Exemplary Family 
of 1964. 

The story of Coy and Evelyn Freeman, who 
started from scratch back in 1939 to bulld 
a life together, is in the great American tra- 
dition. In their own lives and through their 
three daughters, they have demonstrated 
that in the unity of purpose and principle— 
there is strength, in selfless service to their 
fellow man—there is happiness, 

FRIENDS, NEIGHBORS 

The Freemans were selected from nomi- 
nees over the State in an annual program, 
sponsored by the Birmingham News and 
Auburn University Extension Service, to 
spotlight family life in Alabama. The selec- 
tion was made by a panel of Judges from 
written reports by friends and neighbors in 
Lamar County. 

In April, when the cherry blossoms bloom 
in Washington, the Freemans will spend a 
week in the Nation's capital as guests of the 
News. Before this trip, however, News of- 
ficials will go to Lamar County to hold open 
house in honor of these fine people whose 
lives are an inspiration to all who know 
them. 

The Freemans are the second family hon- 
ored by the two sponsors of this salute to 
“Families—the Alabama kind.“ The honor 
last year went to Mr. and Mrs. John Carter, 
Jr., of Laurel Hill Plantation near Shorter 
in Macon County. 

Of this second “First Family” of Alabama, 
their neighbors wrote: “The great influence 
and good which the Freeman family has 
done, is doing and will continue to do in the 
community, county, and State can never be 
properly measured or valued. It will live 
on long after they have gone. Alabama and 
America need more like them.” 

THEIR STORY 

Here is a capsule biography of each mem- 
ber of Alabama's 1964 Exemplary Family: 

Mr. Freeman: He is a dairy farmer and 
artificial breeding technician for Lamar 
County. A steward of Flint Hill Methodist 
Church 21 years, he is Sunday School teacher 
and superintendent. Has been reelected 12 
years a director of the county farm bureau; 
past president, Molloy Community Improve- 
ment Club, also its past vice president and 
agricultural chairman. Member, Vernon 
Masonic Lodge. Unit test demonstration 
farmer in Lamar County for many years. 
Member, Lamar County and Alabama Cattle- 
men's Association. First president, Lamar 
County Artificial Breeders Association. 
Member, board of directors, Lamar County 
4-H and Dairy Calf Chain. Was one of 15 
area chairmen in Lamar County this year on 
the 4-H Foundation Fund Drive. Appointed 
to Alabama State Militia and ranks as honor- 
ary Lieutenant Colonel. 

Mrs. Freeman: Leader, teacher, and worker 
in Flint Hill Methodist Church many years; 
served on church building and improvement 
committee. Member of Home Demonstration 
Club since 1940. Was president of the club 
when it won first place in the booth exhibit 
at the county fair. Has also been vice presi- 
dent. Served as officer and committee chair- 
man of Molloy Community Improvement 
Club. Does all family sewing. Freezes and 
cans garden vegetables and fruit for family 
food supply. Has taught three daughters the 
real values of life—spiritually, kindness and 
consideration to other people, self reliance 
and confidence, how to work (cooking, sew- 
ing, housekeeping, outside work on dairy 
farm), and the value of being thrifty—how 
to save money for a college education. 

Lynda Betts Freeman Lamon: Twenty-one 


years old, the oldest daughter, married in 


August to Marion Lamon, a pharmacy stu- 
dent at Howard College. Graduate of Flor- 
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ence State College. On the dean's list every 
semester except one. Vice president of soph- 
omore class, student government representa- 
tive, counselor, 2 years’ member of Alabama 
Student Education Association, hospitality 
committee, and Kappa Delta Pi. Plans to 
be a classroom teacher. Eight years in 4-H 
Club, held every office in local club and pres- 
ident of County 4-H Club Council, Secre- 
tary of state 4-H Club Council, 1958-59, at 
conference in Auburn. Family gave her a 
registered heifer calf in 1952, 10 years old. 
When she finished high school she owned 15 
registered Jerseys. Won prize money every 
year from the county, district, and State 
dairy shows. Paid her own way through 
college. Won $25 bond for being best in 
English in high school and $250 scholarship 
from Future Teachers’ Association. Received 
8 trophies, 102 certificates of awards, 57 rib- 
bons, and 49 medals in 4-H Club work. Won 
three trips to annual 4-H Leadership Camp 
at Auburn on project work and a trip to 
Chicago on dairy achievement and another 
to Livestock Exposition in Chicago for grand 
champion Jersey at district dairy show. 

Served on the Farm Journal Teen-Advisory 
Board, 1956. Member of Honor Society, 
Beta Club, Glee Club, FHA, PTA, student 
council, hall of fame, who's who, and annual 
Staff in high school. Was selected Good 
Citizenship Girl, class poet, member of 
homecoming court, and was in junior and 
senior plays. 

Jeanette Freeman: In the llth grade at 
Lamar County High School, 16 years old, 
member of Flint Hill Methodist Church, 
teacher of junior class, officer of MFY. 
Member of 4-H, 8 years. President of 4-H, 
2 years, vice president and reporter of the 
county council. Has five dairy animals and 
won many prizes with dairy herd. District 
winner in showmanship, recipient of Brake- 
field Award. Has won 2 trophies, 25 certifi- 
cates, 48 ribbons, and 15 medals in 4-H work. 
Attended State 4-H Leadership Conference 
2 years. Attended 1 year as voting delegate 
and another as county dress revue winner, 
Won the county yeast bread contest 2 years. 

Wanda Freeman: 13 years old, plays the 
piano for Sunday school and the youth fel- 
lowship of Flint Hill Methodist Church. A 
member of 4-H 4 years, has served as presi- 
dent, secretary, and song leader. Has seven 
dairy animals of her own and has won sec- 
ond place 2 years in the fitting and show- 
manship contest—defeated for first place by 
her older sister, Jeanette. Has received 25 
ribbons, 1 trophy, 7 medals, 9 certificates, 
and $348.78 in prize money which she is say- 
ing toward her college education. Was cho- 
sen County Dairy Queen this year. A mem- 
ber of Lamar County 4-H dairy calf chain, 
is recipient of a fine registered dairy animal, 
part of the family dairy calf chain started 
by her uncle many years ago. This same 
uncle gave the oldest sister, Lynda Betts, her 
first dairy registered calf. She in turn gave 
one to Jeanette, who then gave another one 
to Wanda. Though loving dairying, this 
youngest daughter is more interested in do- 
mestic chores and does all the family 
cooking, 


North Dakota’s Medical Care Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 
Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent, I wish to include, 
following my remarks, a statement by 
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the North Dakota Medical Association 

which I had the privilege of presenting 

before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee this morning. 

I call this statement to the attention 
of the Members of the House because it 
relates the experience of my State of 
North Dakota in applying the Kerr-Mills 
program of medical care for those over 
65 years of age during the first 2 years 
of its operation. 

It is appropriate to point out that 
these results have been achieved at a 
time when our State director of public 
welfare stated before a committee of our 
North Dakota Senate that no one in 
North Dakota was going without medical 
care because of inability to pay the costs. 

North Dakota has an excellent record 
of meeting the problems of low income 
people in securing necessary medical 
care. I have personally tried to find a 
case of an individual in my State who 
was not receiving medical care because 
of his low income, but so far I have not 
found one. I think this, in itself, is posi- 
tive proof of the adequacy of our medical 
care program and a sound argument that 
limited medical care for older people 
under social security is not needed. 

I commend the following statement to 
your careful attention: 

STATEMENT OF C. H. Perens, M.D., SECRETARY 
OF THE NORTH DAKOTA STATE MEDICAL As- 
SOCIATION 
Mr. Chairman Mus and members of the 

committee, the executive director of the 

Public Welfare Board of North Dakota stated 

before the North Dakota Senate Committee 

on Social Welfare, at the 1963 session, that 


“No one in North Dakota was going with- 


out medical care.” This statement was 
made at the time the medical profession of 
North Dakota was attempting to broaden 
the income requirements as far as eligibil- 
ity is concerned, as well as removing some 
of the inequities, of the North Dakota Kerr- 
Mills program—already considered one of 
the best in the Nation. ) 

North Dakota is not noted for its wealth. 
In fact, based upon matching formulas de- 
veloped by the Department of HEW for the 
medical-aid-for-the-aged am, we are 
one of the 10 poorest States in the Nation. 
Despite this, our State legislators have been 
willing to appropriate more than adequate 
funds to take care of the medically indigent 
in our State. 

FINANCIAL STATUS OF MEDICAL ASSISTANCE TO 
THE AGED PROGRAM IN NORTH DAKOTA 

1. The North Dakota State Legislature ap- 
propriated $2,660,794, which, with the Fed- 
eral matching funds, totaled approximately 
$10,720,000. Available for the medical-aid- 
for-the-aged program during the 1961-63 
biennium. 

2. The total spent for medical aid for 
the aged for the biennium (State and Fed- 
eral funds) amounted to approximately 
$3,886,785. 

3. Sixty-two percent, or $1,650,835 of the 
appropriation by the North Dakota Legisla- 
ture in the 1961 session for Kerr-Mills im- 
plementation was returned to the general 
fund in North Dakota in 1963. 

4. Thus, it is easily determined that less 
than 38 percent of the State's appropriated 
funds were actually needed for medical aid 
for the aged in North Dakota, despite a 
very comprehensive program and the trans- 
fer of a large number of long-term patients 
from old-age assistance programs because of 
continuous nursing home care, 

5. It has been claimed that the States are 
unwilling and unable to meet their own 
responsibilities for the care of the needy. 
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We believe that the budgetary facts of North 
Dakota's total welfare program demonstrates 
the willingness of our legislators to appro- 
priate sufficient funds to meet the medical 
needs of our citizens. The total budget for 
the 1961-63 biennium (counting State and 
Federal funds) for our entire welfare pro- 
gram amounted to $39,433,462. Of this 
amount, the State had appropriated $14,- 
418,513. At the end of the 1961-63 bien- 
nium, the State public welfare board was 
able to return to the State’s general fund 
$4,003,279, or approximately 27 percent of 
the State’s appropriation for all welfare 
programs. This was accomplished despite 
the fact that all categories of assistance in- 
clude comprehensive medical care programs. 

6. It may be of interest to the committee 
to note the type of services being offered 
under the Kerr-Mills program in North Da- 
kota. The program offers (a) inpatient hos- 
pital services; (b) skilled nursing home 
services; (c) physician services; (d) out- 
patient hospital or clinic services; (e) pri- 
vate duty nursing services; (f) dental sery- 
ices; (g) laboratory and X-ray services; (h) 
prescribed drugs; (i) diagnostic, screening, 
and preventative services, and (j) author- 
ized physical therapy. The cost distribu- 
tion for this program during the 1961-63 
biennium is as follows: 60.7 percent went 
for nursing home care, 24.3 percent for hos- 
pital care, 6.8 percent for physicians’ serv- 
ices, 6.3 percent for drugs, 0.2 percent for 
dental care, and 1.7 percent for miscellane- 
ous services. 


NORTH DAKOTA’S EXPERIENCE FOR THE 1961-63 
BIENNIUM 


1. We wish to cite some figures to demon- 
strate the shift from old-age assistance 
transferees to new cases, 


Biennium 


— 


Oortiſled EEA: 2,304 1. 486 mo 
‘Transferred from OAA... 1,292 348 
NOW ( 1,012 5⁰¹ 


The above figures indicate a fairly drastic 
shift in the percentage of new cases, from 
about 34 percent in the first year to nearly 
60 percent in the second year, related not to 
an increase in the number of new patients 
but to a large drop in the number trans- 
ferred. 

2. The following data relate some of the 
actual care provided for the fiscal year 1962. 

The great majority (94.9 percent) of med- 
ical-aid-for-the-aged recipients are longtime 
North Dakotans, in the State 10 years or 
more, Less than half were receiving income 
from OASDI social security. Of the 1,237 
receiving care, 1,027 (83 percent) received 
some physicians’ services, 538 (43.5 percent) 
were hospitalized, 737 (59.6 percent) received 
ald in paying for nursing hame care, 961 (77.7 
percent) received prescription drugs, 37 (3 
percent) received dental services, and 469 
(37.9 percent) received other services, For 
those hospitalized, the average stay was 29.7 
days, although 24 received 100 or more days 
of hospital care and 1 recipient was hospital- 
ized more than 260 days. 

3. Wide coverage through news media, TV, 
and radio, has been available to explain Kerr- 
Mills to our people and it has been a subject 
of political campaign debates, so the public 
is well informed that it is available, yet rela- 
tively few of the State’s aged have inquired 
about it and still fewer have applied, or 
needed it. 

POPULATION STATISTICS 

For your information, the 1960 census re- 
vealed North Dakota’s population to be about 
632,000 individuals, of whom about 58,000 
were in the Kerr-Mils age group—65 or older. 
Currently, some 5,800 or about 10 percent of 
these aged individuals, are on old age assist- 
ance rolls and eligible to receive comprehen- 
sive medical care under that program. 
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When North Dakota's medical-care-for- 
the-aged program was first contemplated, it 
was estimated that approximately 11,500 of 
the aged population would be eligible for 
care, and that approximately 8,000 would 
actually avail themselves of medical-care- 
for-the-aged services per biennium. In con- 
trast, as we have already noted, only 2,750 
aged applied for medical-care-for-the-aged 
and only 2,304 were certified as eligible for 
the entire blennlum—and this included al- 
most 1,300 who were already on the old age 
assistance rolls. 

We believe that this provides clearcut evi- 
de ly in view of the widespread 
publicity given the program and the ade- 
quacy of appropriated funds—that the need 
for help in meeting medical expenses in this 
age group has been greatly exaggerated. 

Indeed, the general official data on the 
financial status of the aged appear to contain 
obvious discrepancies—at least so far as 
North Dakota is concerned. According to the 
Department of Labor, 9,828 of the 58,000 over 
65 individuals in the State in 1960 had no 
income and almost 20,000 had less than 
$1,000 income per year. This would seem to 
indicate that nearly 30,000 individuals—over 
half of the aged population—exist at or 
below the bare subsistence level. Yet, during 
this same period, there were only 7,200 receiv- 
ing assistance in the State. 

We cite these figures, and the figures on 
medical-aid-for-the-aged funds not used, as 
an indication that an estimate of the need 
existing within the older population based 
on such income re must grossly under- 
estimate their available resources and ca- 
pability for self-support. 

CONCLUSION 

1. Kerr-Mills funds have definitely assisted 
North Dakota in providing medical services 
to its aged population—to the needy aged 
through old-age assistance and to the nor- 
mally self-supporting aged through medical 
aid for the aged. 

2. The need for assistance in paying for 
medical services among the lower income self- 
supporting aged is considerably smaller than 
has been claimed by proponents of compul- 
sory social security hospital financing. 

3. Early claims that the State legislatures 
either could not or would not appropriate 
sufficient funds for medical aid for the aged 
have been disproved, at least in North 
Dakota. 


4. Kerr-Mills experience, especially with 
comprehensive plans such as North Dakota's, 
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provides a far more realistic base for assess- 
ing the aged group's need for medical assist- 
ance than mere tabulations of income groups. 

5. The gross overestimate of medical need 
in the lower income group demonstrates that 
expansion of medical aid for the aged to 
aid the middle-income aged, when faced with 
catastrophic expense, is also within State 
financial capabilities. 

In summary, the physicians of North 
Dakota believe that the future strength and 
security of America and its citizens, young 
and old, lies not in greater dependence on 
the Federal Government, but in preservation, 
to the greatest degree possible of their in- 
dependence through protection of their own 
efforts to provide for their old age by prevent- 
ing inflationary reduction of the value of 
their income and savings, and through pro- 
vision of needed help at the local level only 
when and if that help is needed. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

onal No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


January 21,1964 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates . 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has re 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
Trom the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at 61.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


Heroic American, “Stonewall” Jackson, 
Born 140 Years Ago in Clarksburg, in 
State Now West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
fitting that we recall the 140th anniver- 
Sary of the birth of one of the most illus- 
trious sons of West Virginia and of our 
Nation. On January 21, 1824, Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson—later known to his- 
tory as “Stonewall"—was born in Clarks- 
burg, in what is now West Virginia. 

It is a paradox that so devoted a Chris- 
tian gentleman as Stonewall Jackson is 
remembered throughout the world for 
his brilliance as a general in our land's 
bloody and terrible Civil War. In that 
Conflict, which pitted brother against 
brother, he earned the respect of his 
enemies, the love of his men, and the 
implicit trust of his commander. 

On May 10, 1863, Stonewall Jackson 
died of wounds accidentally inflicted by 
his own troops during the confusion of 
the Battle of Chancellorsville. So wide- 


Spread was the esteem in which he was 


held that a leading Union newspaper 
Concluded an editorial eulogy with these 
words: 

Stonewall Jackson was a great general, 
& brave soldier, a noble Christian, and a 
Pure man, 


Not only the southern cause, but the 
entire Nation suffered a deep loss as the 
Passing of this hero. West Virginia, 
which achieved statehood on June 20, 
1863—scarcely a month after his death— 
might well have benefited by his many 
talents in the difficult years following the 
Close of the war. However, this cele- 
brated son of the Upper Monongahela 
Valley did leave to posterity the rich 
example of his truthfulness, self-abnega- 
tion, modesty in victory and courage in 
defeat. Thus the spirit of the man has 
transcended even the genius of the mili- 
tary strategist. His compassion and 
high moral qualities are accurately re- 
flected in his words: 

We must think of the living and those who 
are to come after us and see that by God's 
blessing, we transmit to them the freedom 
We hare ourselves inherited. 
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Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think that most Members of this House 
realize the important part that trade 
magazines, or business papers if you 
will, play in the activities of the Ameri- 
can economy. There are approximately 
2,000 of these publications in America, 
and they cover every possible area of 
our economy. They are produced by 
dedicated men and highly articulate 
editors, who bring to the readers invalu- 
able information, up-to-date techniques, 
product news, and other vital knowledge 
which enables American companies to 
outproduce the competitors in any other 
nation, 

We are fortunate to have in Boston 
the Cahners Publishing Co., founded in 
1946 by Norman L. Cahners, of Boston. 
Beginning with one magazine, his firm 
has grown to be the third largest indus- 
trial publishing house in the United 
States. Mr. Cahners is a vice chairman 
of National Business Publications, Inc., 
Washington, D.C., the leading associa- 
tion of business and specialized publica- 
tion publishers. Mr. Cahners is an out- 
standing American businessman, being a 
trustee of Northeastern University, a vice 
president of the Museum of Science, a 
director of the Greater Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, a director of Stop & Shop, 
Inc., a director of Information Handling 
Service, Denver,- Colo., and a leading 
civic -volunteer in more than a dozen 
prominent community and charitable or- 
ganizations. His company publishes the 
following magazines: 

Brick & Clay Record, Building Con- 
struction, Building Supply News,. Ce- 
ramic Data Book, Ceramic Industry, De- 
sign News, Electrical Design News, Elec- 
tric Light & Power, Metalworking, Mod- 
ern Materials Handling, and Practical 
Builder. 

At the recent Boston Conference on 
Distribution, Mr. Cahners made a very 
significant address entitled “How Good 
Is Industrial Advertising?” Because I 
believe that these remarks are important 
to all of those who would want to under- 
stand the communication aspects of the 
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vital area of distribution, I am more 
than happy to insert them for the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the House; 
How Goon Is INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING? 
(By Norman L. Cahners) 

How good is industrial advertising? 

Does it really make a vital contribution to 
distribution? Can that contribution be im- 
proved—and how? 

The questions are important at any time. 
They take increased weight from our national 
situation. It is obvious, for example, that 
if we are to speed productivity and improve 
our international competitive position, we 
must increase our capital goods expendi- 
tures—improve plant, property, and equip- 
ment, 

Such capital improvements are pivotal to 
product improvement and increased con- 
sumer expenditures, 

Concurrently, there is also the need to 
make some kind of orderly approach to the 
problems of automation, and the retraining 
and resettling of our industrial workforce. 

So the question how good is industrial ad- 
vertising—almost the p: communica- 
tion tool of industrial management—is of 
immediate concern. 

I'd like to make an important distinction 
at this point. In pointing out the current 
task of industrial advertising, encouraging 
investment and orderly progress in tech- 
nology, I am clearly defining the role of 
industrial advertising. Industrial advertis- 
ing, by and large, is directed to the atten- 
tion of the men in industry, who buy and 
specify equipment processes and materials. 

Because this role is simple, industrial ad- 
vertising has largely escaped the social criti- 
cism aimed at consumer advertising. No one 
seriously asks the question: “Is industrial 
advertising socially useful? Does it lead 
people to buy things they don't want or don't 
need? Does it inhibit our need for a higher 
cultural level? Is there too much sex in in- 
dustrial advertising? Does it give our world 
neighbors a false image of our culture?“ 

These criticisms of consumer advertising— 
emotionalized when they are aimed at radio, 
TV, and the mass magazines, are rarely even 
thought of when students think of indus- 
trial advertising. 

As a Nation, as businessmen, as students 
of distribution, we accept as axiomatic that 
Selling improved tools of production is as 
right as the setting of the sun and the rising 
of the moon. And as inevitable. 

We have a long history in America of dis- 
seminating information on industrial proc- 
esses. A good deal of the domestic travel 
of Thomas Jefferson, for example, was oc- 
coupled with inquiries into better means of 
production. Franklin's correspondence from 
Europe included frequent and detailed de- 
scriptions of better ways to improve Amert- 
can production. Even lawyer John Adams 
pays in his voluminous papers tribute to men 
who were building better machines or better 
Processes. And many of our earliest pieces of 
china are proudly inscribed with mottoes 
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like “Success to Our Manufacturers” and the 
Uke. 

Our abiding national concern with spread- 
ing the news about better means of produc- 
tion is dramatically illustrated by the growth 
of industrial magazines. Give or take, we 
have about 2,370 business magazines being 
published regularly in the United States. 

One of the industry's trade assocations re- 
ports that in 1950, such magazines reached 
24 million readers monthly. In 1960, readers 
had risen to 51 million. 

Pages of advertising had risen from 753,000 
in 1950 to 1,125,000 in 1962. Total dollars 
invested in ady had skyrocketed from 
#225 million in 1950 to $545 million in 1960. 

In the period, circulation Is up 41 percent, 
advertising dollars have increased some 72 
percent, but the cost of reaching each thou- 
sand readers had risen but 22 percent. The 
cost of reaching the sharply increased audi- 
ence of industrial magazines is well below 
what might be expected in view of generally 
inflated 1 

This last fact may be of great importance 
in understanding why industrial advertising 
has not gotten greater scrutiny from adver- 


Unlike radio and TV, and perhaps even the 
Mass Magazines, industrial magazines have 
audiences that can be precisely pinpointed. 
Since their audiences are reachable, definable 
and measurable, industrial magazines have 
|, avoided the numbers game so characteristic 

of consumer media. 

Quite adequate Government reference 
books—the Statistical Abstract, the decen- 
nial censuses, the census of manufacturers, 
the continuing studies of the labor forces— 
all have made the circulation pattern of in- 
dustrial magazines understandable to buyers 
of advertising. 

There is no need to clog the U.S. mails with 
brochures, pleas, messages, cultural appeals, 
special offers and bargain mailings to get 
circulation for the typical industrial maga- 
zine. I must confess that as a mail getter 
such consumer efforts irritate me—and as a 
publisher the probable costs appall me. 

We who are industrial publishers are grate- 
ful that we're in a simple business. If Gov- 
ernment sources assure us, as they do, that 
those U.S. plants, who employ 100 or more 
persons, buy 80 percent of all the equipment, 
processes and materials sold, it is a relatively 
easy job to go to those plants. Such a list 
will, by and large, total somewhere between 
20 and 40 thousand names. 

Industrial magazines do have gray areas. 
It is in the gray areas that one industrial 
magazine can nchieve greater success than 
another serving the same industry. 

For example, the best industrial maga- 
zines must prove by some method or other 
that they not only reach the right plants, 
but that they also reach the right men in 
the plants. We all prove this by some sup- 
portable method—and these methods of 
proof are quite properly the object of more 
intensive scrutiny by buyers of advertising, 
prodded by competing publishers and sales- 
men, 

And finally, since the gross circulation is 
established by public sources and the specific 
men established by private resources, we 
must prove that industrial magazines are 
actually read by those who receive them, 

In this area—the amount and quality of 
readership—industrial magazines must an- 
swer the question: how good are you? 

It is also in this area that industrial maga- 
zines are most unlike consumer advertising 
media. 

In the consumer medium, like TV and 
women's magazines, all ot the expensive and 
often brilliant efforts to capture readers, with 
fiction and art and the artistry of the kitchen 
or the bathroom—all are designed to do one 
thing and only one thing. To force the 
reader to turn the pages or not turn the dial 


in order that he can be exposed to adver- 
tising. z 

And all of the advertising, with its bril- 
Hant artistry, is designed to pull the reader's 
mind away from the brilliant editorial con- 
tent into the advertising message. There 
is a constant conflict of interest, which 
strangely we accept as the American or free 
enterprise way of doing things. 

It is this conflict that generates most of 
the suspicion and disillusion and misunder- 
standing that advertising critics voice. 

But industrial advertising has no such 
problem, because there is no conflict of in- 
terest between editorial and advertising. 

Editorial material in industrial magazines 
is written and edited to inform and not to 
amuse. So industrial magazine editors are 
cautious, meticulous, conseryative, and 
obsessed by accuracy. 

Industrial advertising again is edited and 
written to inform and not to amuse. The 
advertising is cautious, meticulous, conserva- 
tive, obsessed by accuracy and loaded to the 
gunwales with information. There's a lot 
more guts than glamour In both. 

However unglamorous, some surprising re- 
sults come from both industrial magazine 
editorial and advertising material. Both 
have as their primary function the giving of 
information. Both—and notice this very 
carefully—are equated by the reader in the 
same way. 

Survey after survey, by both publishers 
and advertisers indicate that readers get 
thelr ideas from both advertising and edi- 
torial. Both advertising and editorial are 
believed. Both are acted upon. Both re- 
sult in purchases by readers of the process, 
equipment or machine featured. 

In short, both advertising and editorial 
work. There is a further dramatic proof of 
this, A good many industrial magazines 
feature what is known in the business as a 
bingo card. This is usually a one- or two- 
page insert on heavy, colored stock. It 
features the promotional literature offered 
by the advertiser in his advertising page. 
The interested reader circles the items he 
wants, ships the card off to the publisher, 
who then forwards the right cards to the 
advertiser. The advertiser ships off the sales 
literature and presumably then follows up 
on the prospect. 

The results of these “bingo cards“ are 
often fantastic. In at least one of our maga- 
zines, a bingo card will draw nearly a million 
responses a year, And this from a circula- 
tion of less than 60,000 readers. 

Similarly, it is not extraordinary for an 
editorial feature, say for example, on the use 
of computers in engineering departments, to 
run up a total of 30,000 to 40,000 reprints. 
Iam not implying that all editorial features 
start a flood of requests. But a flood doesn't 
surprise us. 

So, if we get high readership, and it we 
deliver readers economically, can we answer 
the question “how good are industrial maga- 
zines" with loud hurrahs? 

I think not. i 

I do think industrial magazines are better 
than they ever have been. In fulfilling their 
basic function—cutting the timelag be- 
tween innovation and installation—they’re 
doing a good job. 4 

In terms of the economics of distribution, 
that ts, in distributing capital goods cheaper 
than let's say total dependence on personal 
salesmanship, they're doing a sound job. A 
review of the annual reports of our’ largest 
industrial companies will quickly reveal that 
indsutrial sales costs compare yery*favorably 
with those of the largest consumer goods 
companies, In fact, the most recent study 
definitely shows that those industrial com- 
panies which devote a larger proportion of 
their sales budget to advertising have a 
lower selling cost as a percentage of sales. 

Again, from the sales standpoint, we have 
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further evidence. Increasingly sophisticated 
marketing studies are being done that indi- 
cate the vital role of industrial advertising. 
They seem to prove that there is a direct 
correlation between industrial advertising 
investment and sales, If advertising is In- 
creased, say the studies, sales tend to sta- 
bilize in an upward direction. When 
advertising is decreased, sales tend to more 
downward, despite other sales activity. 

What then clouds this happy picture of 
general efficiency? 

There are two misgivings I have about 
American industrial magazines generally. 

Incidentally, we are not discussing indus- 
trial magazines In other parts of the world 
With a view to expanding our oversea oper- 
ations, our company has been studying mag- 
azines In other countries: We have reached 
the conclusion that foreign industrial mag- 
azines are about a decade behind us in 
advertising and editorial techniques. In 
developing countries like Russia, there is no 
comparison, Any Russian visitor, like my- 
self, who brings along a supply of American 
industrial magazines, finds he is distributing 
the riches of the Empire when he offers a 
Russian an American trade magazine that 
costs less than 50 cents. 

But I am seriously concerned with Amer- 
ican industrial magazines on two counts— 
the lack of innovation and lack of real con- 
cern with creativity. 

Let's take the first one first—lack of in- 
novation, I don't mean here that industrial 
magazines are not presenting new products 
Or processes or presenting them in new ways. 
Many magazines, like ours, use a whole bat- 
tery of experts to improve magazine tech- 
nique—in layout, in graphics, even in the 
basic job of writing better and more clearly. 
I do mean this: since the founding of 
the first industrial magazine, Rallway & 
Mechanical Engineer, in 1832, we are still 
putting out magazines. They are still rec- 
tangular, still use only type and pictures, 
still use only paper, still are painfully writ- 
ten, edited, and mailed. 

There ts something odd about this. 

Here is an industry whose stock in trade 
is the new, the exciting, and the different. 
Yet, we are still carrying on our information 
business as we have for 131 years. 

Our business is dedicated to the job of 
encouraging executive readers to make huge 
investments in new technologies, new labor- 
saving devices, new cost-cutting tools—but 
magazines are the same as they were for 
hundreds of years. 

One direct consequence of our failure to 
basically improve the informational tool we 
call a magazine is that we are daily creating 
& massive information retrieval problem. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
there are more scientists Uving today than 
existed previously in the history of man. 
But a corollary of this astonishing fact is 
that there is more scientific information 
generated in the last decade than existed in 
all the previous history of man. 

So today’s sclentist may not be destroyed 
by the bomb. But he may well drown in the 
flood of information that pours in on him 
daily. 

Let me illustrate. We publish a magn- 
zine in the metalworking field. We are but 
1 of 13. If all 13 of those magazine (all 
of whom are presumably publishing vital 
information (were to be stacked upon an ex- 
ecutive’s desk, they would make a pile a 
foot high and weigh 814 pounds. They 
would include more than 6,000 pages, and 
encompass more than 4%½ million words of 
reading material—not to mention charts, 
diagrams, equations, isometrics, photos, cut- 
aways, and so on. 

It is interesting to note that if you were 
a metalworking engineer and able to read 
at the not inconsiderable rate of 500 words 
& minute, you could read these magazines in 
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slightly less than your total working time 
on the job. In short, it would take you 150 
hours a month to read all the news about 
metalworking and your normal work month 
is 151.7 hours. 

That in one indigestible nutshell is the 
Problem of industrial magazines—of their 
editors and their advertisers. We must 
find—and soon—new and better ways of 
communicating information. As science 
proliferates, and as the informational load 
aggravates, we must get new methods of 
improving the informational network. There 
is too much must reading, and too little time 
to read it. 

I have at the moment no idea what the 
total answer to this problem is. I think we 
haye two problems: we must broaden our 
concept of magazines; and we must change 
the minds of the men who run them. 

First, as to our concept of magazines. We 
cannot reasonably foresee that readers will 
be able to absorb more. The food industry, 
Which faced the same glut, came up with 
instant foods. I think we're going to have 
to come up with instant communication. 
We're going to have to with new, different 
and hopefully revolutionary methods of 
Publishing. 

For example, we may well put some of 
our editorial and advertising material on 
prepunched cards to be fed into computers 
and retrieved when required by the engineer 
or purchasing agent or department head or 
executive, This will require new indexing 
techniques as part of editorial. 

Again, we have learned how the learning 
Process is improved when the ear as well 
as the eye is involved. We have already 
Pioneered in adding to our magazines the 
dimension of sound in the form of plastic 
records. We'll go further. There are two 
possible values here. We can get an in- 
Gividual step up in comprehension and we 
may well find that group reading—so suc- 
cessful. an industrial technique with the 
Russians—may be encouraged. 

I have high hopes as well for peripheral 
editing, which will employ logicians and 
philosophers as well as editors. What I mean 
is this: we know that students learn more 
Tetentively when they can relate specifics to 
the general—instances to the principle. So 
I would look for a new breed of writer and 
editor, who is constantly aware of the need 
to relate the intricacies of the specialty to 
the total state of the art. 

And speaking of editors, brings me to the 
Second problem—and source of solution of 
the problem—the need to improve the minds 
of the men who run industrial magazines. 
I believe the most serious problem we face 
in industrial magazines is to step up cre- 
ativity among those who communicate 
through them. I am making no distinction 
here between those who write advertising 
and those who write editorial. 

We must make our people more creative. 

Now, “creativity” is one of those fashion- 
able words today, rather the way “total mar- 
keting concept” and “corporate image” were 
a few years ago. And like many appealing 
concepts, “creativity” is much easier to 
mouth than to achieve. It may even be 
true as Douglas McGregor of MIT says that 
the worst thing for creativity is to label it. 

As a large publishing company, we have 
been working hard at the job of making 
people more creative. More than 5 years ago, 
we set deliberately about the job of creating 
a climate of excellence in our business. It 
was our theory then—and on balance, it is 
still largely correct—that every man is cre- 
ntive—and we could create an atmosphere in 
which he could do his very best work. 

We aren't talking here about “genius.” 
We aren't even relating our kind of creative 
people to giants like Beethoven or Shake- 
speare or Dante. 

We are talking about the ordinary man 
who happens to be a writer or an editor. 
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We wanted him to be the best writer or 
editor of which he was capable; and that 
meant constant improvement. 

So we started to produce a climate of ex- 
cellence in which the best people would feel 
able to produce their best work. We felt 
we had to meet three needs: The basic need 
for money, for security; then the psycholog- 


ical needs—of belonging, of doing a worth- -` 


while job, of status; and finally, the need to 
provide recognition for outstanding perform- 
ance, 

By every test we know, we believe we have 
sharply improved our total performance— 
stepped up the total level of creativity in 
a company of more than 500 employees. 

But we are acutely aware that we have 
found no magic formula to get people to 
give us thelr most creative efforts more fre- 
quently. We do not find a satisfied need is 
necessarily a stimulant to creative effort. A 
satisfied need can improve creativity; but it 
is no artistic benzedrine. 

We have come to a basic conclusion: You 
can't let people be creative; you must force 
them to be creative. 

We believe now that we are too much con- 
cerned with the end result of creativity— 
the idea—and too little concerned with its 
process. I think we are too often inclined 
to label a highly read advertisement or a well 
designed machine as a creative act. We are 
not enough concerned with how it got that 
way. 

There is, as every businessman will testify, 
no shortage of ideas. There is a continuous 
shortage of ideas that are successful. We 
got a lot of ideas on how to improve our 
magazines—we got relatively few that 
worked, 

We have spent the better part of 5 years 
trying to find out why and what to do 
about it. Because your problem in com- 
municating better is my problem, you may 
be interested. Here in a word is our view 
now: 

You can't let people create; you must teach 
them how to create effectively. 

‘This poses a problem: before you can teach 
a subject, you ought to be able to define 
what it's all about. 

We're not sure you can define creativity. 
But, to do something about it, we were forced 
into a definition. We think creativity in- 
volves three steps: (1) It is the ability to 
generate alternatives; (2) It is the ability to 
choose among the alternatives; and (3) It 
is the ability to implement the chosen al- 
ternative. 

Now it may be that this definition simply 
mirrors our own belief; the only idea that’s 
good is one that can be applied. But it has 
a further virtue—it is in effect a blueprint 
for creativity. : 

There is a real problem in the definition; 
one that grows out of our kind of society. 
Our schools, our social environment, even 
our larger businesses, all lay stress on con- 
formity, on group thinking, on the value of 
status and the status quo. All of our in- 
stitutions lay stress on the one right way, 
the one right kind of conduct. None, so 
far as we can see, lay stress on the funda- 
mental fact of life: There is more than one 
way to get to heaven. $ 

Now, if you're going to teach editors and 
writers that there are alternative solutions 
to any problem, they are not going to learn 
it overnight. They are going to have to 
practice getting alternative solutions, and 
hopefully they are going to have to practice 
it under the watchful eye of a coach. 

To take a homely example: you can learn 
to swim by being flung off a dock. But this 
drastic practice is more likely to turn you 
into a nonsinker than a swimmer. But if 
you can learn the motions of swimming, if 
you can practice them, and practice them 
under the eye of a coach, you are more likely 
to be a good swimmer. 

So, in an effort to make people more crea- 
tive in communications problems, we are try- 
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ing to teach them that there are alternative 
solutions, we are trying to get them to prac- 
tice arriving at alternatives and we are using 
our top management in coaching them how 
to do it. 

In the second step, choosing the better of 
the alternatives, we've been quite success- 
ful. Mostly, when we asked our people to 
be creative, they were creative on problems 
that interested them—that impinged on 
their Job and their interest. 

We quickly found they lacked an over- 
view—that broader view of company or in- 
dustry objectives. We had to teach them to 
develop ideas that affected industry- or com- 
panywide problems. By staging frequent 
and often painfully detailed meetings with 
our magazine managements, we were able 
to persuade them to create against problems 
that were of industrywide interest. 

That brings us to the final stage, how do 
you implement a creative alternative, or in 
simpler words, an idea that can be applied? 

In our view, ideas are like the children of 
a creator beautiful, untouched by flaw, and 
unlikely to be wrong. Of course, the creator 
will do his homework. He will do the re- 
search, anticipate the objections, see clearly 
the successful results. But if implement- 
ing means getting it done, it means also that 
the creator must sell it to management. 

And in this connection, we discovered 
again an age-old fact. The fact has been 
noted pithily by Crawford H. Greenewalt, of 
Du Pont. He points out that much of his 
company's success has come from rewarding 
men who had ideas. And then he adds, 
pointedly: “At Du Pont, we add a special 
bonus for the creator of ideas who has sur- 
mounted difficulties posed for its acceptance 
among people inside the company.” 

We find that even in our own company, 
which like Du Pont is dedicated to innova- 
tion, new ideas have certain predictable reac- 
tions. Ideas are uncomfortable because they 
mean change. Ideas are irritating because 
they come at the wrong times for the orderly 

of the day's trivia. Ideas, finally, 
are irritating because they are rarely yours. 

So we had to teach the people who received 
ideas, our management, the care and han- 
dling of ideas and the people who produce 
them. 

In one instance, we found that the flow 
of ideas in one of our magazines had virtu- 
ally stopped. The editor was so busy with 
his own ideas, he rarely had time to listen. 

So we provided him with an administra- 
tive assistant whose job was to take over the 
day-to-day detail. We were pleased to note 
that we now had a better business a 
better editor, who now had time to listen to 
ideas, to reject them graciously, and to coach 
people on how to get more, I don’t think 
it’s necessary to add that the magazine is 
now more profitable. 


get better, a lot better. 

It can get better if it improves creatively; 
that is, If the product—magazine advertise- 
ment—approaches its problems more crea- 
tively, and if the people who produce them 
can be made more creative. 

A business cannot be successful unless it 
approaches its product creatively. If there 
is a second reason for a successful business, 
it must be that the business uses its basic 
asset—people—better. 

We believe that people working at their 
best can outperform people working at a low 
level of competence. Working to develop 
people at their best seems to us the profit- 
able business of management, 

The industrial magazine business is per- 
forming well, its editorial and its advertis- 
ing gets read and gets action. When action 
occurs, the distribution process is improved. 

If the industrial magazine business can 
solve two problems—how to make magazines 
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communicate better, and how can the people 
who produce them be more creative—we be- 
lieve they can produce important results 
for the industrial world and for the Nation. 

In summary, industrial advertising, and 
the magazines which carry it, has been doing 
its job well. But competence is not enough 
in the face of new and greater challenge. 
We can in industrial advertising and Indus- 
trial editing no longer be satisfied with any- 
thing less than individual and corporate 
excellence. 

Somehow, the men who manage the com- 
municators, must. themselves communicate 
better. They must communicate to editors 
and writers of ads alike the rich personal, 
corporate, and national rewards that will fol- 
low upon giving each and every task the very 
best effort of which every man is capable. 


Death of William Stern 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, New 
Year's Day was saddened for many of us 
when we learned of the death of William 
Stern, one of North Dakota’s most prom- 
inent and best loved citizens. 

For me the loss was personal, because 
Bill was a close friend who lived next 
door to me in Fargo, N. Dak. 

Bill and I had opposite political affili- 
ations, but that fact did not dim my ad- 
miration or respect for him or impede 
our friendship in any way, for Bill had 
a broad understanding and tolerant at- 
titude toward people and events that 
never failed. 

Combined with this quality was a well- 
developed sense of humor that made 
him a sparkling, interesting personality. 

Bill Stern made great contributions, 
including civic betterment and improved 
conditions for veterans. He will be 
greatly missed. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle appearing in the Fargo Forum of 
January 2, 1964, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Br, Srern Dres; RITES Ser Frmay 

William Stern, 77, of 1102 Ninth Street 
S., one of Fargo'’s most widely known citi- 
zens, died about 4:30 p.m. Wednesday in 
Methodist Hospital of Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minn. 

Mr. Stern, who had won national recog- 
nition in the Republican Party, in American 


tently in Rochester and Fargo since mid- 
June 1963. 

President of the Dakota National Bank, 
Mr. Stern was a director and executive as- 
sistant of Northwest Airlines, in addition to 


A private funeral service will be at 3 o'clock 
Friday in Mr. Stern's home, Rabbi Saul M. 
Diament officiating. 

Pallbearers, all directors of Dakota Na- 
tional Bank, will be O. J. Boyle, W. W. Wall- 
work, A. L. Netcher, J. L. McCormick, A. J. 
Daveau, Henry J. Gilbertson, W. R. Haggart, 
Croil Hunter, and A. M. Eriksmoen. 
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Arrangements are being made to carry the 
service to Temple Beth El by public address 
system for those who wish to attend a me- 
morial service to be held at the same time 
as the funeral. 

Possessed of unusual ability in the art of 
meeting people and in projecting his person- 
ality, Mr. Stern won scores of friends, among 
them Presidents and presidential candidates, 

Although he frequently was offered in- 
ducements to go clsewhere, he chose to con- 
tinue his residence in Fargo, declaring his 
attachment to his hometown was such he 
would never leave. 

His duties as national committeeman of 
the Legion, Republican national committee- 
man, director and executive assistant of 
Northwest Airlines, positions he held for 
many years, kept him active in and out 
of the city. 

As an airlines director, he flew thousands 
of miles and yisited many lands. 

Tn his hometown, his biggest job was being 
president of the Dakota National Bank, a 
post he assumed in 1934. 

Other business connections which occupied 
his time included a directorship with the 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co. 
Mason City, Iowa, dating back to 1930. 

Hanford MacNider, former national com- 
mander of the American Legion, was presi- 
dent of the latter firm. 

Mr. Stern was president of the Stern Realty 
Co, and vice president of the Fargo Real 
Estate Co., posts taken upon the death of 
his father, Alexander Stern, Fargo financier, 
in 1934. 

In the same year, he also assumed the vice 
presidencies of the Fowler Realty Co., and 
Alex Stern & Co. the men’s clothing firm 
his father founded in 1880. 

In politics, he started in 1911 as a Re- 
publican precinct committeeman in Fargo's 
fifth ward. He was elected delegate to the 
State convention and was sent to represent 
the party at the convention in Cleveland 
that nominated Coolidge. 

He became national committeeman in the 
first Hoover campaign and attended the 
Hoover, Landon, Wilkie, and Dewey nominat- 
ing conventions, serving 12 years. 

President Hoover in 1931 appointed him a 
member of the national advisory committee 
to assist Walter S. Gifford, national relief 
director, in preventing distress during the 
national depression. 

He was North Dakota's representative at 
the Republican grassroots conference in 
Springfield, N1., in 1935, a meeting called 
to map plans for returning agricultural 
States to the Republican column in the 1936 
presidential election. 

That year he also was a member of the 
rules committee functioning on preconven- 
tion matters for the Republican National 
Committee. 

In 1940 he enlivened what was described 
as an otherwise dull meeting of the com- 
mittee in Washington by joculary inviting 
the next Republican convention to Pargo. 
The city received considerable publicity. 

The same year he served as a member of 
Wendell Willkie’s national campaign advisory 
committee, which sought to unite all fac- 
tions behind the Republican candidate, 

Hin connection with the committee ended 
in 1944, 

Starting as one of the organizers of Gil- 
bert C. Grafton Post of the American Legion, 
in Fargo in 1919, he rose until in 1946 he 
was referred to by Collier’s magazine as one 
of 10 kingmakers in the national Legion 
organization. 

He was credited with being one of the 
group said to have selected and promised Col. 
Paul H. Griffith of Pennsylvania that he 
would be elected national commander of the 
Legion in San Francisco in 1946. Griffith was 
elected. 

Fargoans knew Mr. Stern was in the fore- 
ground in the movement which resulted in 
the election as national legion commander 
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in 1941 of Lynn U. Stambaugh of Fargo, later 
a director of the Export-Import Bank, until 
his retirement. 

In 1925, Mr. Stern served as a member of 
the Legion's National Rehabilitation 
Committee. 

He served as. Fargo post treasurer in 1919 
and commander in 1924. In 1925 he became 
a national vice commander: Chosen a na- 
tional committeeman of the Legion in 1926, 
he ‘held the post many years. 

Until recent years, he had regularly at- 
tended State and national Legion 
conventions, 

For many years he served as a director and 
president of the North Dakota State Fair 
Association. 

Active in many civic enterprises and cam- 
paigns, he was one of three men who selected 
the site of Hector Airport, the others being 
Dr. Frank Darrow and W. P. Chesnut. 

He was a member of the Fargo Chamber 
of Commerce, Fargo Country Club, Elks 
Lodge, Shiloh Masonic Lodge, Scottish Rite 
bodies, El Zagal Temple of the Shrine, Eagles 
Lodge and Pioneer Mutual Life. 

Born May 19, 1886, in an apartment over 
the Citizens National Bank, now the S. S. 
Kresge Co, store, at 54 Broadway, he was the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Alex Stern. In recent 
years he was fond of calling attention to 
the fact that his office as president of Da- 
kota National Bank looked out on the buld- 
ing that was his birthplace. His father then 
owned a small store on the site of the Kresge 
store, 

His father had come to Fargo in 1880 from 
Tilinois, and before his death in 1934 had been 
a councilman, school board member, mayor, 
State legislator, NDSU trustee, bank presi- 
dent and a leader in many civic and chari- 
table enterprises. 

His mother, the former Bertha Aurora 
Kaufman, who died in 1930, was born in a 
frontier mining town, Aurora, Nev., and came 
to Fargo upon her marriage in 1883. She 
became a leader among Fargo women in 
social, educational and charitable work, one 
whose private charities gladdened Thanks- 
giving and Christmas in the homes of many 
needy families, 

As a boy, William Stern first displayed 
business acumen by trapping frogs in Fargo's 
Big Slough and selling them to restaurants. 

After attending grade school and 2 years 
of high school in Fargo, he went to St. John’s 
Military Academy, Delafield, Wis., where he 
received his high school diploma. 

Beginning work in his father’s store, he 
advanced to a supervisory position and even- 
tually became an officer of the company. In 
1917 when his father and others organized 
the Dakota National Bank, he was named a 
director, and in 1925 he became the cashier 
and vice president, At this time he resigned 
his store post. 

Upon his father’s death he became presi- 
dent of the bank. For some years he served 
also as director of the Dakota Trust Co.. 
which became the Northern and Dakota Trust 
Co., and later was liquidated. 

He was commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the Army in 1917, serving in the Quarter- 
master Corps at Camp Meigs, Md. and later 
in France. 

In 1936 he was elected to the board of 
Northwest Airlines. During World War II 
he was active in directing operations of the 
Northwest Aeronautical Corp., a subsidiary 
of Northwest Airlines, which manufactured 
gliders for the Army. 

To his duties were added those of special 
assistant to the president of Northwest Alr- 
lines, Croil Hunter, former Fargoan, in 1944. 
- Among the almost innumerable appoint- 
ments and posts received by Mr. Stern were 


the Japanese Peace Treaty Conference in San 
Prancisco in 1951, as appointed by President 
Truman. 
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He was appointed a member of an ad- 
visory committee to the U.S. Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce by 
his longtime friend, Senator WARREN Macnu- 
son, in 1959; elected a director of American 
National Bank of St. Paul; named a member 
of the 1959 Assay Commission by President 
Eisenhower. 

He leaves two brothers, Sam, former presi- 
dent of Alex Stern & Co., now a Rochester, 
Minn., resident, and Edward, director of pub- 
lic relations for Northwest Airlines in New 
York City. 

The family prefers memorials be made to 
the North Dakota Cancer Society. 

(Boulger and Hughes Funeral Home.) 


Eulogy of President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, a dear 
friend of mine, Buffalo and Washington 
attorney, Vincent M. Gaughan, was the 
principal speaker at the interfaith 
memorial service for our late President, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, held at the 
Trinity Episcopal Church in Hamburg, 
N. T., on Sunday, December 22, 1963. 
The service was held in conjunction with 
the candlelight service, marking the end 
of the national mourning period at the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D.C., 
and addressed by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson on that same day. 

Mr. Gaughan was a friend or our late 
President for the past 15 years and 
served as his advance man in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1960, and in the 
congressional campaign of 1962. 

One of Mr. Gaughan's last assign- 
ments for President Kennedy was to 
serve as the special representative of 
the President at the independence cere- 
mony held in Dahomey, Africa, last Au- 
gust. 

On the President’s last trip, Mr. Gau- 
ghan had preceded him to Texas, where 
he had worked on the arrangements in 
Austin. The President was scheduled 
to arrive in Austin on the night of No- 
vember 22. 

The deep sorrow which Mr. Gaughan 
felt at President Kennedy’s death was 
expressed in these poignant words, 
which I think will be an inspiration to 
all of us. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
sacude Mr. Gaughan's eulogy which fol- 

OWS: 
EvLocy or Present JOHN 
KENNEDY 
(By Vincent M. Gaughan) 

We meet today in this holy place to honor 
our fallen captain. Our minds are troubled 
and our hearts are heavy because our cap- 
tain was not only our leader who buoyed our 
courage in the heat of battle, he was also our 
loved and cherished friend, who walked and 
dwelt amongst us, giving freely of all he 
possessed. 

He gave us counsel and understanding. He 
gave us a new dignity, a higher hope, a 
greater vision. And finally, with his last 
breath, he gave us the most priceless gift of 
all—his life. 
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Today, the shadow of the man falls long 
and dark across this Nation. 

Be not sad, dear friends. It is altogether 
fitting that we meet this day to take down 
the black shrouds of mourning and death, to 
be replaced with the joyful boughs of ever- 
green, symbol of everlasting life. 

The cool, crisp voice, the graceful laugh, 
the mortal man are gone. Yet he lives 
he lives. 

He lives forever in the hearts of all who 
love their God and serve their fellow man. 

He will live in generations yet unborn, to 
whom he will be a towering inspiration, 
beckoning them through endless time to 
seek a fuller life and a better world. 

Charles Dickens once wrote: 

“When Death strikes down the innocent 
and young, for every fragile form from which 
he lets the struggling spirit free, a hundred 
virtues rise in shapes of mercy, charity, and 
love to walk the world and bless it.” 

This is a season of holiness. This is the 
season of Christmas joy that down through 
the ages has held out to mankind the prom- 
ise of a new birth, through which the whole 
world is born again, Let us now, each in his 
own humble way, in the spirit of the Prince 
of Peace, firmly resolve to make the assas- 
sin's bullet that brought death and final 
ending to our martyred President bring new 
life and a new beginning to this Nation. 

Let us resolve to replace unreasoning hate 
and distrust in our national life with love and 
understanding. 

Let us resolve that no act or word of ours 
will ever encourage the bigot to transgress the 
rights and privileges of another human being, 
be he pauper or prince, black or white, Jew 
or gentile. 

Let us resolve to continue the assault on 
poverty and quest for peace for which he so 
nobly lived and nobly died. 

Let us resolve to continue the ecumenical 
spirit which brings me, a Catholic, to an Epis- 
copalian pulpit. 

No library, no eternal flame, no renaming 
of a space agency, no road name, or school 
name will be so appropriate a monument 
as this. No monument bullt of stone and 
mortar will last as long or mean as much as 
this monument of the heart and mind. 

A commander has fallen. A new one steps 
in to fill the breach. The battle goes on. 

But before we turn away from the flag- 
draped calsson, the empty saddle, the turned 
boots—before we turn our thoughts to the 
tasks at hand—let us consign his spirit to He 
who loves him best, with the prayerful plea: 

“Dear God, please take care of your servant, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy.” 


Reaction to Cyprus Varied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, at widely 
separated free world strategic points 
Communist agitators are trying to force 
various governments into breaking or 
abrogating treaties in an effort to further 
the Communist cause. 

Panama, Cyprus, Zanzibar, are key 
points in the headlines today where such 
activities can be pinpointed. All activi- 
ties in these areas deserve our most care- 
ful study and considerations of the prob- 
lems as they exist today and as to the 
development of a possible solution which 
will be firm and with some degree of 

permanency. 
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Recently there appeared in the Free- 
dom Press of Los Angeles, Calif., an arti- 
cle entitled Reaction to Cyprus Varied.” 
I ask unanimous consent that it be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REACTION TO Crprus VARIED 

WasHINGTON.—Comments on the proposal 
by Vice President Fasil Kutchuk of Cyprus 
to divide that island into two nations have 
brought mixed reaction here. 

Cyprus has been strategically important 
since ancient times for its rich copper 
mines—so much so that we get the word 
copper from the name of the island. 

More important now is the island's stra- 
tegic location in the context of the struggle 
between the free world and communism. 
Control of the island of Cyprus, or part of it. 
by Communists would mean an additional 
threat aimed at the long southern shoreline 
of Turkey which already faces Communist 
Russia to the north. 

Three-quarters of the population of Cyprus 
is Greek and 37 percent of the Greeks are 
Communists. 

Viewpoints encountered in Washington 
vary. Some think the most important as- 
pect is easing tensions. Others are primarily 
concerned with avoiding a worsening of the 
strategic balance for the free world. 

Also figuring in the comments was the 
feeling that both the Greeks and Turks gave 
up something to bring about the existing 
autonomous government guaranteed jointly 
by Great Britain, Greece, and Turkey. 

The feeling is that if this agreement can 
not stand up after only a few years, a new 
solution Is not likely to either, and therefore 
now new provisions that could benefit the 
Communists should be put into effect. 


The Panama Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
paper article from the New York Times: 

Carroll Srurr 
(By Ted Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, January 13.—The recent 
bloody rioting in Panama plus a series of 
other unexpected foreign developments serve 
to suggest that this year’s presidential cam- 
paign could well be fought out on other than 
the domestic issues which are President 
Johnson's preference. 

It is in this area of events outside our 
borders that Republicans consider Johnson 
likely to be most vulnerable. For example, 
if the so-called peace formula reached to- 
day in Panama comes unstuck, the issue of 
Communist infiltration out of Castro’s Cuba 
could become politically explosive. 

Especially as the chief negotiator in the 
Panama crisis has been the President's spe- 
cial adviser on inter-American affairs, 
Thomas C. Mann. Also on the U.S. team 
sent to Panama was an equally controversial 
State Department figure, Edwin M. Martin. 

Mann stands very high with Johnson, but 
his astuteness as an expert on Latin Amer- 
ican affairs has long been challenged by 
Republicans, 

They have not forgotten that, as Assistant 
Secretary of State in April 1961 he was in 
on the high strategy discussions leading up 
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to the Bay of Pigs invasion fiasco. And in 
the showdown White House talks he spoke up 
for the operation. 

It was not long thereafter the then Presi- 
dent Kennedy switched Mann from his key 
State Department spot and named him Am- 
bassador to Mexico. 

Now, due to Johnson, Mann is Assistant 
Secretary of State again, and Martin, whom 
JFK. named to succeed Mann, is Johnson's 
Ambassador-designate to Argentina. 

Martin, however, could be even more po- 
litically vulnerable than Mann if the Johnson 
“peace operation” in Panama goes haywire. 

WHEN AN AMBASSADOR QUIT HIS JOB 

The Republicans have in their party file 
quite a sizable folder on Martin, relating to 
Panama especially. It was Martin’s handling 
at the State Department level of economic 
aid projects for Panama which incurred the 
wrath of former U.S. Ambassador Joseph 8. 
Farland and chiefly caused the popular envoy 
to resign his Panama post last August. 

At that time Farland let it be known that 
he was fed up with the State Department 
bureaucracy for a wide range of reasons, It 
was brought out that he had for months, for 
example, been sending to the Department a 
series of reports warning of the development 
of anti-US. feeling, which Castro's Red 
agents were exploiting. 

These Farland reports, if they ever reached 
Assistant Secretary Martin's desk, were ap- 
parently filed and forgotten, for the Am- 
bassador said he never even received the 
courtesy of a reply. 

Yet Martin was one of the chief trouble- 
shooters rushed by the President to Panama 
the other day to undo the mischief which 
could well have been prevented if Farland's 
early warnings had been heeded. 

STILL TRYING TO FILL AN IMPORTANT POST 


What is even worse has been the slow- 
motion activity since last September in get- 
ting a replacement for Ambassador Farland. 
Kennedy had planned to name as Farland's 
successor former Representative Frank Coffin, 
Democrat, of Maine, who has been a deputy 
foreign aid director. 

President Johnson never did get along with 
Coffin, and as of today he is still trying to 
figure out who should be named to a key post 
which should have been filled months ago. 

All these aspects of how the Panamanian 
crisis was allowed to develop without much 
being done about it suggest the dimensions of 
the openings provided for GOP exploitation. 

Richard M. Nixon, in an interview with 
United Press International published today, 
said the Panama mess refiected a “general 
sickness” in the Kennedy-Johnson adminis- 
tration’s Latin American policy. The overall 
policies, particularly in this hemisphere and 
in southeast Asia, he , “are 1 
us down the road to one failure, one defeat, 
after another.” 

Not only Nixon but Governor Rockefeller 
and Barry GOLDWATER have emphasized that 
they intend to mount their chief attacks on 
the Democratic administration in this for- 
eign policy area. 


The Aging American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, there 
has been a gratifying increase in recent 
years in the local and national attention 
given to America’s elderly citizens. This 
is only right, especially in view of the 
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fact these citizens are becoming an ever- 
increasing segment of our total popula- 
tion. 

Of necessity, much of the attention is 
directed to the problems that aging pro- 
duces or intensifies. Perhaps we do not 
stress enough the positive aspects and 
the contributions that elderly citizens 
make to our society. 

This point was made recently by the 
National Council on Aging in comment- 
ing on a National Broadcasting Co. pro- 
gram on The Aging American.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement issued by the National Council 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

NCOA Asus Monk CONSIDERATION FOR 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE AGING 

New Yorx.—Commendation of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.’s program on “The 
Aging American” (“Today Show.“ Jan. 16, 
1964) was expressed here today by the Na- 
tional Council on the Aging. 

Commenting on the program, Mrs, Geneva 
Mathiasen, executive director of the Council, 
said, “We're happy that the National Broad- 
casting Co. devoted time to an area that con- 
cerns an Increasing segment of our popu- 
lation. 

“We're sorry, however, that more attention 
was given to the problems than to the oppor- 
tunities and that the more affirmative as- 
pects of aging were not stressed.” 

She added, “We should be careful to avoid 
reinforcing the false notion that all people 
over 65 are lonely, poverty stricken, and de- 
pendent upon Government programs for 
assistance. 

“The fact is that the vast majority of peo- 
ple over 65 are self-sustaining members of 
society leading active, positive lives, 

“For example, one-fourth of the members 
of the United States Senate are over that age, 
three members of the U.S. Supreme Court are 
over 65, many of the prominent heads of state 
in the world today are elder people and elder 
people are serving in the Peace Corps in dif- 
ficult oversea posts.” 

She noted that the oldest man in the 
United States at 120 still runs his own busi- 
ness and that a woman of 101 is the chair- 
man of the board of directors of three cor- 
porations and signs all the checks issued by 
those corporations, 

Mrs. Mathiasen pointed out that centers 
for the aging need not be concerned with 
only “tea, ceramics, and sympathy” and cited 
one group in New York in which the mem- 
bers devote their time, in conjunction with 
teachers, to tutoring school children who are 
falling behind in their classroom work. 

Other factors which the council said should 
be considered in assessing the situation are: 

That the average age at which people 
start drawing social security benefits is 68 
although they become eligible at age 62 or 
65 


That the older person in the United States 
constitutes a $35 billion a year market for 
the economy, a figure that will rise to $55 
billion by 1975. 

That 75 percent of the people over 65 live 
in households with at least 1 family member. 
Only 20 percent are either alone or in a 
household with no family member. 

That while the three-generation house- 
hold ts on the decline, three-generation fam- 
ilies are maintaining their unity and there 
is no evidence to suggest an increasing es- 
trangement between older people and mem- 
bers of their families. 

That about 38 percent of men over 65 
and 10 percent of the women over that age 
are still gainfully employed. y 

“NBC did, however, render a useful and 
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valuable public service in bringing the at- 
tention of the public to this area,“ Mrs. 
Mathiasen said. The council is hopeful 
that at some future date a more thorough 
examination of the needs and the work 
being done will be possible.” 

The National Council on the Aging is a 
nonprofit agency supported by foundations, 
business, and labor institutions and indi- 
vidual contributions. It provides national 
and community leadership consultation as 
well as conducting special projects, the 
maintenance of library services, and the is- 
suance of publications. 

NCOA works closely with such agencies 
as the Family Service Association, the Office 
of Aging, Bureau of Family Services, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Veterans’ Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Legal Aid Society of 
America, the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, the U.S, Public Health Service, the 
Life Insurance Institute of America, church 
groups, and the U.S. Department of La- 
bor. 


Analysis of Attendance Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the discussion in recent weeks of the ac- 
tivities of the 1st session of the 88th Con- 
gress, it would perhaps be of interest to 
analyze the so-called attendance record 
method of evaluating the diligence of 
Members of Congress. 

The Congress usually adjourns in Au- 
gust or September, thus giving Members 
the opportunity to transact both the offi- 
cial business of Congress and the busi- 
ness of the district they represent during 
the months after adjournment. The Ist 
session of the 88th Congress did not ad- 
journ, of course, until the end of Decem- 
ber. Despite the fact that the Congress 
was in session, official business away from 
Washington had to continue. As a re- 
sult, the attendance records of most 
Members of Congress has been lower than 
usual this year. 

On one occasion, October 31, 1963, I 
missed the call of the roll three times 
because of a 7-hour absence from Wash- 
ington honoring a commitment to ad- 
dress the Rotary Club of Barberton, 
Ohio. The commitment was made, in- 
cidentally, 8 months previously, at a 
time when no one dreamed that Con- 
gress would be in session at the end of 
October. The bill being considered at 
that time was a bill that had no direct 
bearing upon my own district. 

In fact, at the time commitments of 
this nature were being made by Mem- 
bers, little did we realize that on the last 
vote of the session 80 of our Members 
would be caught in a snowstorm and un- 
able to return to Washington. 

But let us talk about attendance rec- 
ords. How do we measure it? Shall it 
be measured by the number of days a 
Representative was present while the 
House was in session? Or should we use 
the total opportunities a Member of Con- 
gress has to voice approval or disapproval 
of a measure on the floor of the House of 
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Representatives. Most political writers 
seem to prefer using as their guide the 
number of times a rolleall vote is taken 
in the House of Representatives. I can- 
not picture a more ridiculous method of 
computing attendance than this. 

First of all, it is important to recognize 
that the House of Representatives does 
not have a rolicall vote every day. 
Weeks may pass with no rollcall, and 
then they may have seven in 1 day. In 
the 88th Congress, which opened Janu- 
ary 9, 1963, there was a call of the roll 
four times the first day, These were the 
only rolicall votes in approximately the 
first 7 weeks of the session. If a Member 
missed this opening day but was present 
during the balance of the 7 weeks, voting 
conscientiously on other bills on which 
the roll was not called, he would have had 
an attendance record, up to this time, of 
0 percent because the roll was not called 
from January 9 to February 27. In fact, 
the roll was called on only 108 of the 186 
days the House was in session. So a 
Member could have been absent on the 


78 days the roll was not called and still. 


record a 100 percent attendance record. 
This is ridiculous. 

During the first session of the 88th 
Congress, I answered 88 of the 119 yea 
and nay recorded votes in the House of 
Representatives. This statistic alone 
does not tell the story. In fact, it is very 
misleading. Members who have been in 
the Congress long enough to have at- 
tained seniority and a better than aver- 
age knowledge of certain subjects are 
most often designated to represent the 
Congress at important functions away 
from Washington. Such designations 
may be made by the Speaker of the House 
or by a committee chairman. Such ab- 
sences from Washington, even though on 
official business for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, are recorded when a rollcall 
vote is missed. 

During the 88th Congress, I was desig- 
nated by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives to represent the Con- 
gress at a meeting of the International 
Labor Organization in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Because of this assignment, I was 
unable to respond to the call of the roll 
on 13 occasions. Despite this fact, the 
service I was able to render to my Nation, 
and consequently, my district was great- 
er than it would have been had I been 
present and answering the roll during 
this period. As a result of my attend- 
ance at the International Labor Organi- 
zation Conference, I was able to report 
thereon to the Congress and to alert 
United Nations Ambassador Adlai Ste- 
venson to the possibility of the United 
Nations General Assembly meeting being 
split asunder as the result of South Afri- 
cas position on apartheid and its resent- 
ment by the other 32 African nations. 
My report permitted Ambassador Ste- 
venson to take corrective action, thus 
preventing a walkout in the United Na- 
tions by the African Nations similar to 
that that occurred in the ILO Confer- 
ence. Iam proud that my actions in this 
regard earned for me the thanks of my 
colleagues in the House of ta- 
tives as well as those of United Nations 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson. 

My report on the conference was pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives 
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on June 27, 1963. I quote from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, the colloquy between 
Congressman PELLY of Washington and 
myself which followed the presentation 
of the report. 

Mr. AYRES. 
Washintgon. 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Speaker, I have listened 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] 
with great interest. I may say, in all frank- 
ness, I have learned a great deal from the 
statements which the gentleman has made 
here today, Often I think, Mr. Speaker, 
the public Is critical of Members of Congress 
who travel—even, I might say in my own 
case, I have looked askance at sending Mem- 
bers abroad to attend meetings of this sort. 
But I can only express my view today, Mr. 
Speaker, that if Members would be as con- 
scientious as the gentleman from Ohio and 
report as promptly and in such detail, it is 
my opinion that much of this criticism would 
disappear. 

Mr. Speaker, I have enjoyed hearing the 
gentieman, and I commend the gentleman 
for a very fine statement. 

Mr. Ayres. I thank the gentleman from 
Washington. As I said in my remarks, I 
hope the House in its wisdom will see fit to 
have representatives from this body attend 
all of these international conferences. There 
is no way in which one can get the exact 
information, that one can get the feel of 
what the Communists are doing throughout 
the world, other than to be there and witness 
thelr operations first hand. They are clever. 
We are in a fight, and we had better be there 
to see what is going on and set up the rules 
so that we at least have the opportunity to 
refute their misrepresentations in order that 
the weaker nations of the world will not be 
misled. 

Let us examine this attendance based 
on votes from another angle. There 
were actually 934 measures passed by the 
House of Representatives in the ist ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress. I could have 
been present for the 119 recorded votes 
and been absent when 815 measures were 
passed and still have an attendance rec- 
ord of 100 percent. My attendance in 
relation to the 934 measures that passed 
the House in 1963 is 96.7 percent. 

I mentioned the fact that the roll is 
not called every day, while on other days 
it is called several times. Any Member 
can request a call of the roll, even though 
the other 434 Members realize it will not 
affect the final vote. Had a Member 
been absent only on April 25, June 4, 
December 4, and December 10, a total of 
4 days out of 186, his attendance record 
would have been the same as mine be- 
cause on those 4 days alone, the roll was 
called 31 times. The roll was also called 
31 times while I was away from Wash- 
ington—12 times while in Geneva, 6 times 
while on assignment for the Committee 
on Education and Labor, and 6 times 
while fulfilling commitments and other- 
wise attending to the needs of my con- 
stituents. 

Even though a Member of Congress 
may be absent on official business, pro- 
cedures of the House of Representatives 
permit him to have his position on an 
issue recorded. This is accomplished by 
being paired with another absent Mem- 
ber espousing a contrary position. It is 
for this reason, that an equal number of 
Democrats and Republicans are usually 
assigned to official details that take them 
away from Washington. 

An example of the ridiculousness of 
computing attendance records from the 


I yield to the gentleman from 
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number of times a Member responds to 
the calling of his name is shown by roll- 
call No. 6 on January 14 of this year. 
The vote on this rollcall was 298 to 11 
with 123 absentees. The absentees were, 
of course, paired with persons endorsing 
opposite views. Had all of the 123 ab- 
sentees been present, and joined the 11 
who voted against the bill, it would not 
have changed the result on final passage. 
Not a single one of my absences from a 
rollcall vote had any bearing on the re- 
sults of the vote. In other words, the 
votes were so decisive that my one vote 
would not have changed the outcome in 
any respect. 

During the entire Ist session of the 
88th Congress I missed a vote because of 
official business on only one major bill 


- and that was the vote on the depressed 


area bill. The vote here was 204 in favor 
and 209 opposed. Had Mr. Roosevelt 
and I, both paired and attending the ILO 
Conference, been present and voting, the 
result would have been a vote of 205 to 
210. 

If we are to get a true and honest at- 
tendance record, then, one must compare 
the days away from Washington with the 
days the House was in session. The 
House was in session 186 days. Because 
of official business and work in my dis- 
trict, I was not present on 24 days, when 
the roll was called 31 times. I was pres- 
ent in the House of Representatives each 
day I was not away from Washington. 
Therefore, taking the days the House was 
in session, 186, dividing into days I was 
present, 162, you will arrive at 87 per- 
cent, a far more honest manner to figure 
the attendance record for this year. 

And this is still not the complete story, 
for, congressional duties are carried on 
during days when the House is not offi- 
cially in session when committee meet- 
ings et cetera are being held. This year 
there were 100 congressional workdays 
in addition to the days the House was in 
session, bringing the total to 286 work- 
days. And even during congressional 
recesses, when any, I am usually busy 
handling problems of my constituents. 

I am proud to be the Representative to 
Congress of Ohio's 14th District, and this 
has been the most unusual congressional 
session in 30 years. 

For my 13 years’ service, to date, my 
attendance, based on answering the call 
of the House, is 91.4 percent. And, based 
on the number of days I have been on the 
job in Washington in proportion to the 
days of House in session for this 13-year 
period my record is 97.2 percent, 

It is a real pleasure to serve all of the 
people of our district and, to whatever 
degree, our Nation. 


Anniversary of Birth of Robert Edward 
Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
last Saturday, January 18, in Statutory 
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Hall of our U.S. Capitol, the District of 
Columbia Division, United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, celebrated the anniver- 
sary of the birth of Robert Edward Lee. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the pray- 
ers offered by Dr. Paul G. Wiley, of the 
Arlington Baptist Church; the introduc- 
tion of the speaker by Dr. Ludwell Lee 
Montague, president, Society of the Lee's 
of Virginia; and the splendid address 
by Dr. Allen W. Moger, professor of his- 
tory, Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va. 

There being no objection, the prayers, 
introduction, and address were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
MEMORIAL OBSERVANCE OF THE BIRTHDAY OF 

Gen. ROBERT E. LEE IN THE HALL or STATUES 

or THE CAPITOL OF THE UNITED Srates— 

Prayers BY Rev. PauL G. WILEY, PASTOR, 

ARLINGTON BAPTIST CHURCH, ARLINGTON, VA. 


INVOCATION 


Our Father, bless Thou these moments in 
this place with a consciousness in the heart 
of each one of the overshadowing presence of 
Thy spirit. Reveal Thyself and Thy contin- 
uing purposes to these Thy children. Open 
Thou the eyes of our spirits that, in remem- 
bering the one whom we honor today, we 
shall see clearly those elements of Christian 
character which not only made him a great 
soldier but, more, a great husband, a great 
father, a great educator, a great gentleman, 
and a great man of God. Help us to discern 
well the need for such men in our own day, 
and give us the individual will and the eter- 
nal power to move each day in that direction. 
This we pray in Thy blessed name. Amen. 

BENEDICTION 


Gratitude fills our hearts, our Father, for 
the privilege and inspiration of such a lifting 
experience. Go Thou, we pray Thee, from 
this hallowed place with each one into the 
daily obligations of life and service. 

“Now to the one who can keep you from 
falling and set you in the presence of his 
glory, jubilant and above reproach, to the 
only God and Saviour, be glory and majesty, 
might and authority, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, before all time, now, and for ever- 
more, Amen.“ 


INTRODUCTION oF SPEAKER BY Da. LUDWELL LEE 
MONTAGUE 


Madam President, Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, ladies and gentlemen, I am greatly 
honored to be invited to take part in your 
annual commemoration of the birth of 
Robert E. Lee—Cousin Robert, as my grand- 
mother knew him. 

This man whom we commemorate today is 
not Just an heroic figure from a bygone age. 
His qualities of character have relevance in 
the complex world in which we live. Those 
who learn to know him, not as a bronze 
statue upon a pedestal, but as a human be- 
ing called upon to act in the most complex 
and trying circumstances, can derive strength 
and reassurance from the very simplicity of 
the principles which governed his conduct 
and from his adherence to them en 
ot the consequences to himself. 

Iam here to introduce Dr. Allen Moger, the 
speaker of this occasion. It gives me great 
pleasure to do so. Dr. Moger is today a dis- 
tinguished professor of history at Washing- 
ton and Lee University—but I knew him as 
a friend when he was a young instructor 
there and I was the same at VMI. 

Since 1941 Dr. Moger has had charge of the 
Lee Archives at Washington and Lee. He is 
in consequence an authority on the life and 
works of General Lee after the war. He is 
presently collaborating with Coronet Films 
in the making of a film biography of General 
Lee for use in the schools. At the same 
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time, he is working on a book to be entitled 
"Virginia in Transition, 1880-1918"—a long 
neglected phase of Virginia’s history, which 
did not end in 1865, some empressions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Dr. Moger’s subject is General Lee’s Influ- 
ence After the War.” That was an impor- 
tant and constructive influence, with great 
relevance to the problems of the present day. 

GENERAL LEE'S INFLUENCE AFTER THE 
Civil War 
(By Allen W. Moger) 


My thanks for the privilege of being here 
today. And I am delighted to bring you the 
personal greetings of Dr. Fred C. Cole, the 
president of General Lee's College,” and 
from the faculty and students of Washing- 
ton and Lee University. 

My talk today is based largely on Lee’s cor- 
respondence during the 5 years that he was 
president of Washington College preceding 
his death in 1870. This correspondence re- 
veais him as the greatest single leader, coun- 
selor, and inspiration to the defeated South 
as It nursed its wounds and started on its 
halting and laborious journey toward re- 
union with the rest of the Nation. 

The only group in American history which 
deserves to be known as the lost generation is 
the group which lived in the South during 
the years immediately after the Civil War. 
Four years of bitter strife had for them 
ended in failure and they did not feel at 
home in their country or in their time. 
Amid devastation and destruction business 
was insolvent, anarchy threatened, and dis- 
illusionment was everywhere. Many people 
were consumed with bitterness, and nearly 
all were in despair. Newspaper editors wrote 
of the dark, dark future. One said, “Our 
hopes have fied, and we sit in darkness, 
The nemesis of God had indeed involved us 
in a frightful vortex.” 

Amid such desolation and bewilderment 
the clearest voice of sanity and courage was 
that Robert E. Lee. With malice toward none 
and with love for all, this fallen leader of the 
lost cause gave the postwar generation 
the sublimest example of work and hope that 
this country has ever seen. His character 
and sense of values enabled him to accept 
his new position as president of a small col- 
lege with serene faith and confidence—with 
no whimpering, no regret, no rationaliza- 
tion. Where others had malice he had love. 
“I have never cherished towards them (the 
northern people) bitter or vindictive feel- 
ings, and have never seen the day when I 
did not pray for them.“ Where others had 
despair he had confidence and hope. He 
counseled that “in the good providence of 
God apparent failure often proves a bless- 
ing.” “It is history that teaches us to hope.“ 

Contemporaries were well aware of the sig- 
nificance of Lee’s decision to become presi- 
dent of a small provincial college. Posterity 
was to see that school develop into a great 
institution of learning—largely because of 
the influence and inspiration of the man 
who turned failure into victory. One of the 
most interesting letters to Lee was written 
by Judge John W. Brockenbrough on the 
deck of a packet boat of the James River 
and Kanawha Canal by which he was re- 
turning to Lexington after visiting Lee at 
Derwent in Powhatan County to offer him 
the presidency of Washington College. In 
seeking to reemphasize his appeal to Lee, 
the judge wrote: 

“But it is precisely because we feel assured 
that in discharging the comparatively hum- 
ble functions of president of our college new 
luster would be added to your fame, and 
your character would be presented in a new 
and more attractive light to your admiring 
countrymen that we presume to urge the 
acceptance of the office upon you with an 
importunity that else might seem indelicate. 
You would thereby evince a mind superior 
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to despair and by this exhibition of modera- 
tion and goodness establish new claims to the 
admiration and affection of your country- 
men. To make yourself useful to the State, 
to dedicate your fine scientific attainments 
to the service of its youth, to guide that 
youth in the paths of virtue, knowledge, and 
religion, not more by precept than by your 
great example—these my dear general are 
objects worthy of your ambition, and we de- 
sire to present to you the means of their 
accomplishment.” 

After reading the news account in the New 
York Herald of Lee's brief inauguration as 
president in October 1865, a high school 
principal in Louisville, Ken., wrote Lee: I 
wish, sir, I could have witnessed that simple 
ceremony. As I dwell upon the scene in 
imagination, emotions well nigh sublime pos- 
sess My soul. How impressively crowd upon 
the mind the world-renowned events of the 
last 4 years upon the classic soll of dear old 
Virginia. And now, one of the great chief- 
tains whose name and character have won 
the respect of friend and foe in every civil- 
ized land, gracefully lays by his sword and 
accepts the unostentatious though important 
office of an educator of the young. 

“Permit me to congratulate the venerable 
institution whose destiny you are to direct, 
for its bright prospect of success 

Someone sent General Lee an editorial 
taken from the Daily Telegraph of London, 
England: 

“At Lexington in the State of Virginia, 
there is a college, which bears the name of 
the most illustrious citizen ever born in the 
Old Dominion’ * * nor could Washington 
himself have wished that the college erected 
in his honor should have for its president 
a worthier chief than the one who quietly 
entered upon his duties just a fortnight ago.” 
By doffing “the gray uniform for the garb of 
a peaceful professor" Robert Lee continues 
to follow his object Which is simply to ren- 
der the best service he can to his native 
State. * * * To teach young lads their clas- 
sics and mathematics may seem but a poor 
occupation for one whose word was lately 
the supreme law for a hundred thousand 
fighting men; yet there need be no sense of 
humiliation involved in the deliberate ac- 
ceptance of such employment, * * * Fora 
time the finest thing that Lee could do was 
to set an example of valor and virtue to the 
young manhood of the South; but not less 
pure is the glory of one who by honest and 
patient labor prepares the young for the 
longer conflict which fills the whole length 
and breadth of human life. * * * Many a 
bright sword is in its scabbard beside that 
of the great Virginian.” 

Letters came from all over the country in- 
quiring about attending “General Lee's Col- 
lege,” as it was frequently called. Letters 
were sent to Lynchburg and Charlottesville 
as well as Lexington, and Lee was addressed 
as president of the University of Virginia 
and of Washington College and as superin- 
tendent of the Virginia Military Institute. 
One wished his brother to attend “General 
Lee’s College wherever it is situated.” An- 
other wrote what many implied: “The only 
reason I have for wishing to have my son 
educated at Washington College is that Gen- 
eral Lee is the head of it.“ A colonel who 
applied for a position on Lee’s faculty wrote: 
“I have noticed in the public prints, and 
heard from people that have recently traveled 
in Virginia, that Washington College under 
your administration has become one of the 
most flourishing, popular, and successful in- 
stitutions in the South.” Another wrote 
that “the citizens of Memphis feel a deep 
interest in the prosperity of Washington 
College and will pray for your success with 
as much devotion as when you commanded 
their armies in the noble and sacred, but 
‘lost cause.“ General Imboden, who had 
served under Lee said: “I need not say to 
you with what great pleasure I first learned 
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that my alma mater, Washington College, 
‘was to be presided over by you. The vener- 
able college is doubly dear to me now.” 

A man from Oxford, Miss. expressed the 
hope that Washington College will ever re- 
main “literary” rather than military“, and 
added: “I am so rejoiced that you are just 
where you are. Your sphere of usefullness to 
your country will be greater than when at 
the head of the army of Virginia. Your ac- 
ceptance of that position will serve to dig- 
nify the profession of teaching. Happy the 
youths that are brought in contact with 
you.” A veteran who had fought in the ranks 
before Appomattox wrote to introduce his 
brother and added the feelings of millions: 
“For though you never knew me, I knew you 
Well and long, and like all your countrymen I 
now look up to you as a friend and adviser.” 

The attractions of General Lee were 
strengthened by the desire of many to have 
their sons educated in Virginia. This was 
especially true of some who had gone else- 
where to live. A father wrote that he and 
his wife had gone to “this far off home in 
Mississippi” and “My great wish for [my son] 
now is to see him a Virginian of the old 
school which gave you to the South when 
she called you, and now gives you to our 
whole country again.” 

Students came from all sections but pri- 
marily from the South, drawn by the lodestar 
of General Lee. The boys usually brought 
a letter or letters of introduction from par- 
ents or friends. Many of these letters were 
long and solicitous. The general, whose 
aversion to long letters was well known to 
Charles Marshall, his military secretary dur- 
ing the war, must have had a warm admira- 
tion for the fond mother in Tennessee who 
sent the briefest letter of introduction found 
in the Lee papers: 

“To the watchful care and kind forbear- 
ance of General Lee, I commit my dear 
Walter. 

His loving mother and, 

Yours truly, 
MARIANA STEPHENSON.” 

Truly General Lee rebuilt Washington Col- 
lege and, as Washington and Lee University, 
it has had a cosmopolitan reputation ever 
since his presidency. As one recent writer 
has said, “There was a university which was 
dead and he made it alive.” By adding law, 
engineering, and journalism, and projecting 
a school of commerce he hoped that the 
school’s curriculum would better prepare stu- 
dents to take their place in the rebuilding of 
the South and the Nation, Above all he im- 
bued the college with his own gallant faith, 
lofty idealism, and his concept of a gentle- 
man. Every boy was an object of his friend- 
ship and concern, and many a youngster 
Would be influenced for the rest of life by 
the intimate sessions in the office of this 
good man. “We have no printed rules,” he 
said to a new student, We have but one 
rule here, and it is that evrey student must 
be a gentleman.” A gentleman, he thought, 
should develop good habits of study and high 
moral standards. He should show reverence 
for God and follow regular habits of worship, 
and he should keep the peace. “As a gen- 
eral principle,” he told a young professor, 
“you should not force young men to do their 
duty but let them do it voluntarily and 
thereby develop their character.” 

“Obedience to lawful authority is the 
foundation of marily character,” he said. For 
& young man in a rebellious mood against 
the authority of parents and college he put 
a life rule in a simple sentence, “You cannot 
be a true man until you learn to obey.” 

Many parents received letters that their 
sons were loafing too much. Concerning 
such a son Lee wrote, He is a very orderly 
young man, but seems very careful not to 
injure the health of his father’s son.“ 

Under Lee's inspiration and guidance a 
chapel for worship and a home for the presi- 
dent were constructed during Lee's time, and 
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both are enduring monuments to his 
memory. The president’s home was reno- 
vated and redecorated in 1960, and it is a 
home of beauty and dignity. The Daughters 
of the Confederacy e are interested 
in the authentic restoration of Lee Chapel 
which was completed last year and formally 
rededicated on October 11. The quality of 
the restoration, made possible by a grant 
of $370,000 from the Ford Motor Co. 
Fund, has preserved this Lee Shrine and 
“symbol of the university’s vast historical 
heritage” for centuries to come. Here tens 
of thousands each year pay homage and 
gain inspiration. 

During the 1930’s a former Commandant of 
the Marine Corps and much honored leader 
of men was superintendent of Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, General Lejeune. Shortly be- 
fore his death he told President Francis P. 
Gaines: “When I have a very difficult decision 
or a terrible problem, sometimes I leave my 
office and walk to your chapel and look in 
the face of Robert Lee and I say, ‘What would 
you do?“ Many have undoubtedly pondered 
such a question. 

During the last 5 years of his life Lee 
was more than a college president and molder 
of youthful character. His was the greatest 
single influence in the country that made 
for the removal of rancor and bitterness and 
the restoration of harmony and good will 
between the North and the South. Lee's in- 
fluence during the 5 years after Appomattox 
made possible the reunion of the sections. 
“More than any other American, General Lee 
kept the tragedy of the war from being a 
continuing national calamity,” is the con- 
clusion of Dr. Freeman. The significance of 
his influence can perhaps best be grasped 
by speculation upon what the future would 
have been like if Lee had encouraged the 
despair and bitterness so often expressed 
in letters to him. Indeed the tact and 
calmness displayed in reply to many vindic- 
tive letters proves the truth of the proverb, 
“A quiet answer turneth away wrath.” His 
advice was similar to privates and generals 
and Governors who asked his advice, and it 
can best be illustrated by quoting from a 
letter to Gov. John Letcher, of Virginia: The 
questions “haying been decided against us, 
it is the part of wisdom to acquiesce in the 
result, and of candor to recognize the fact. 

“The interests of the State are there- 
fore the same as those of the United 
States, Its prosperity will rise and fall 
with the welfare of the country. The 
duty of its citizens, then, appears to 
me too plain to admit of doubt, All 
should unite in honest efforts to obliterate 
the effects of war, and to restore the blessings 
of peace. They should remain, if possible, 
in the country; promote harmony and good 
feelings, qualify themselves to vote; and to 
elect to the State and general legislature 
wise and patriotic men, who will devote their 
abilities to the interests of the country, and 
the healing of all dissensions.” 

The several thousand letters to General Lee 
which I have read show that he was the 
South’s idol and the people's hero long be- 
fore a legend had time to develop. Love 
and admiration since showered upon his 
memory have been a continuation of what 
had been so often felt and expressed during 
futile years of war and especially during the 
years at Washington College when Lee by 
example and hard work plucked victory 
from defeat. The 800 or 900 students who 
attended the college during the years of 
his presidency were inspired by his example 
and advice to rebuild the Southland in a 
reunited country. In returning to their 
homes they carried the inspiration of their 
great leader, and many of them became the 
leaders of the New South which Lee foresaw 
but did not live long enough to behold. In 
paraphrase of what a contemporary editor, 
Dr. Charles F. Deems, had written, General 
Lee and his colleagues at Washington Col- 
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lege prepared multitudes of young men for 
great usefulness and thus powerfully re- 
produced himself in the next generation of 
thinkers and workers. 

Some kind of reunion would have taken 
place without Lee's influence, and it is con- 
ceivable that the South would have sur- 
vived without Lee as its idol, but it is safe 
to say that both the Nation and the section 
would have been different indeed without 
him and his memory. In later years his ad- 
vice and example were forgotten by some 
and distorted by others. To some his 
memory became a sentimental thing which 
looked backward rather than forward, which 
encouraged sectionalism rather than under- 
standing. But Lee’s example, his advice, 
and his work served to heal the wounds of 
war and to strengthen the intellectual, 
moral, and material foundations for a pros- 
perous South in a reunited Nation. 

Those who have distorted Lee's example 
and advice have perhaps never really known 
either. I am confident that he would have 
been pained by those who in recent years 
have sought to use the flag under which he 
fought as a symbol of sectional and racial 
differences. Lee loved the Confederate flag 
and the principles for which it stood while 
he fought under it. He accepted his de- 
feat, and his flag should not be used a hun- 
dred years later to extol bitterness and hate 
which he deplored. Better it is to reflect 
upon some of his precepts, such as the charge 
that Christ gave to his followers upon which 
Lee’s life was built: “If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross daily and follow me.” Or his state- 
ment in defeat, “There is a true glory and 
a true honor: the glory of duty done—the 
honor of integrity of principle.” Or his 
words which reveal the simplicity of his 
Christian vision: “Truth and manliness are 
two qualities that will carry you through 
this world much better than policy, or tact, 
or expediency, or any other word that was 
ever devised to conceal or mystify a deviation 
from a straight line.” 


Panama Canal: Wake Up America, Your 
House Is on Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE CAN NON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, as a close 
observer in the Congress for many years 
of conduct of the foreign policies of the 
United States, I long ago noted that what 
may appear as a sudden crisis has usually 
been foreseen by others in our Govern- 
ment who have given timely warning 
with a view to its prevention. This has 
been notably true in questions affecting 
the Panama Canal, as repeatedly demon- 
strated in the objective analyses and ac- 
curate predictions by my distinguished 
colleague from Pennsylvania IMr. 
FLoop}. 

In his brilliant radio address over the 
Manion Forum on June 2, 1963, entitled 
“Wake Up America, Your House Is on 
Fire,” he foresaw the danger at Panama 
and warned of the necessity for main- 
taining U.S. sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone. 

The story of the January 9-10, 1964, 
Panamanian outbreak, aided, abetted, 
and directed by Castro-type Communist 
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agents from Cuba, is now a matter of his- 
tory. It required the use of the U.S. 
Army to protect the Canal Zone against 
mob violence and the personal attention 
of the President of the United States. 
The loss of American lives and injuries 
to American citizens, all within the Canal 
Zone, the damage to American property 
in both Panama and the zone, and the 
attack on the US. Embassy in 
Panama city that forced its evacua- 
tion, combined to make the incident one 
of momentous consequence, comparable 
to a psychological Pearl Harbor. It em- 
phasized the Panama Canal as the key 
target for communistic revolutionary 
conquest of the Western Hemisphere and 
stressed the necessity for our Govern- 
ment to clarify and make definite its 
policy of maintaining the untrammeled 
US. sovereignty over the American terri- 
tory known as the Canal Zone. 

Following a Presidential conference in 
the White House lasting until 2 a.m. on 
January 14, 1964, an executive press 
statement announced that the United 
States has a “recognized obligation to 
operate the canal efficiently and se- 
curely” and that our Government in- 
tends to honor that obligation. But 
this statement alone is not enough. It 
is only the first step. 

The Congress, as the ultimate au- 
thority in matters of foreign policy, 
should support the President in this 
stand by prompt passage of House Con- 
current Resolution 105, which is now 
pending before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, and to take such other steps 
as the situation requires. 

Because the June 2, 1963, address by 
my colleague supplies ample justification 
for such actions by the Congress and re- 
flects the vision that makes it a paper of 
historic importance, I quote it as part of 
my remarks and urge that this address 
be read by every Member of Congress, 
both House and Senate, as well as by 
every official in the executive depart- 
ments concerned with Panama Canal 
policy questions. 

The address follows: 

Wann Ur AMERICA, Your House Is on Free 
(By Hon. Dantet J. Fioov, Member of Con- 
gress for Pennsylvania) 

Dean Manion. The fron hand of the Com- 
munist conquest presses down hard upon 
Cuba now but it does not rest there. The 
long fingers of this blood-red hand are con- 
stantly probing the Central American main- 
land and its index finger points ominously 


at the Panama Canal. There—and now 


within the reach of the rapacious Kremlin 
conspiracy—is the rich paydirt of U.S. ter- 
ritory. 

How serious Is this Red threat to Panama? 
With me here now is the person in Wash- 
ington best qualified to answer this ques- 
tion. In Congress, Representative DANTEL J. 
Floon, of Pennsylvania, is known as the 
watchdog of the Panama Canal. This dis- 
tinguished man has long had a passionately 
patriotic interest in this vital waterway 
which he keeps well informed and alerted 
by frequent visits to the isthmus. Nothing 
that you have ever heard on this program is 
more important than what he has to say 
to you now. 


Congressman 
Manion Forum. 
Mr, FLoop. Thank you, Dean Manion. 
Wake up America, your house is on fire. 
Indeed, the very foundation of your 
house—the Panama Canal Zone—is smol- 


Foo, welcome back to the 
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dering and every so often is spurting forth 
flames. For it is the Panama Canal which 
is the key target of the world revolutionary 
movement in the Caribbean. 

Thus far, we have not taken the measures 
required to put out this fire. Instead, we 
have floundered from crisis to crisis making 
concession after concession to Panama, and 
Panama, in return, has continued with larger 
and larger demands. 

Warnings of what was to come have been 
given time after time in the Halls of Con- 
gress, but these warnings fell on deaf ears. 
But in each case, the things I warned of 
came to pass, There was the attempt of 
Panamanian students to holst the Panama 
flag at the Canal Zone Administration 
Bullding in 1958; the November 3, 1959, at- 
tempted invasion of the Canal Zone by a 
Panamanian mob which required the use 
of the U.S, Army to quell the uprising. 

Then, there was the ill-advised action of 
the President of the United States, contrary 
to the mandate of Congress, in directing the 
formal display of the Panama flag over the 
Canal Zone territory as evidence of Pan- 
ama’'s so-called titular sovereignty. 

And, on October 29, 1962, on orders from 
the executive department of our Govern- 
ment, there was the formal raising of the 
Panamanian flag at the Canal Zone Admin- 
istration Bullding alongside the U.S. flag 
and similar displays at other points in the 
zone, which was taken as increased recogni- 
tion of Panama’s claim of “titular sover- 
eignty" over the zone and the Panama 
Canal. 

This last action was taken by our Govern- 
ment despite the fact that on October 12, 
only 17 days previously, the ceremonies for 
the dedication of the Thatcher Ferry Bridge 
at Balboa, attended by Under Secretary of 
State George W. Ball, and other notables, 
was marred by Panamanian demonstrators, 
who used Communist tactics and claimed 
Panamanian sovereignty over the bridge. 

And with all of the foregoing, we find 
evidence that Panamanian aspirations are 
aided by our own Department of State. The 
State Department's program has been one of 
aiding the piecemeal liquidation of our un- 
deniable treaty rights in the Canal Zone. 

President Chiari’s Secretary of Finance, 
Gilberto Arias, only this March was quoted 
as say: In the future, with God's help, we 
will achieve our objective; that the Panama 
Canal be the property of Panamanians, under 
full and absolute jurisdiction of the Repub- 
lic of Panama, maintained by Panamanians, 
operated by Panamanians, sanitated by Pan- 
amanians, and protected by Panamanians.” 

How can responsible officials of our Gov- 
ernment knowingly collaborate with Pana- 
manian radicals to surrender more of our 
authority to a country which, since 1955, 
when sanitation in the cities of Colón and 
Panamá was returned to it, has not even 
succeeded in collecting its garbage? It is 
incomprehensible. 

Here I must emphasize that the Republic 
of Panama grew out of the movement for 
the Panama Canal, and not the reverse. 
The only advantage that Panama can claim 
as regards the canal is its geographical lo- 
cation, which it never ceases to exploit in 
advancing its demands for increased benefits 
and sovereignty over the Canal Zone. 

To make sure there is no uncertainty as 
to what purpose the Panamanian Govern- 
ment is using all its energies to acquire, I 
shall quote its openly declared objectives, as 
stated in a report on September 20, 1960, to 
President Chiari by his Committee on Inter- 
national Politics, These demands include: 

Raising the Panamanian flag in the zone; 
equal salary treatment and job opportuni- 
ties for Panamanians with North Americans; 
raising the annuity to 20 percent of the gross 
income, with a guaranteed minimum of $5 
million; mixed courts in the Canal Zone; 
complete supplying by Panama of the Zone 
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market, including ships, and stopping of 
production activities in the zone; recogni- 
tion of Canal Zone exequaturs granted by 
Panama to foreign consuls; use of Pana- 
manian postage in the zone; liquidation of 
the Panama Railroad. b 

They also include establishment of Span- 
ish as the oficial language of the zone: 
Panamanion jurisdiction in the zone over 
passengers and cargo coming into Panama 
and over ships fying the Panamanian flag; 
granting to Panama of dock and port facili- 
ties, and at U.S. expense; organization of 
Panama's civil defense at U.S. expense; cor- 
ridors, under Panamanian jurisdiction, across 
the zone; opportunities for Panamanian 
products in U.S, markets. And, finally, ac- 
ceptance of compulsory jurisdiction of the 
World Court over controversies between Pan- 
ama and the United States. 

Such demands are matters that would in- 
evitably affect all interoceanic commerce that 
uses the Panama Canal and has to pay tolls. 
They present grave questions to which the 
merchant marine of all nations simply can- 
not afford to be indifferent. Moreover, it is 
significant that the flag of Panama’s new 
Independent Revolutionary Party carries 10 
stars, the 10th star representing the Canal 
Zone. 

As to the flag question previously men- 
tioned, it will be recalled that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, in early 1960 in an- 
ticipation of difficulties with respect to the 
flag question, conducted hearings on United 
States-Panama relations when high execu- 
tive officials and myself testified. 

The unanimous recommendation of the 
full committee was for a concurrent resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of the Congress 
that any variation in the traditional inter- 
pretation of the treaties of 1903, 1936, and 
1955 between the United States and Panama 
with reference to matters of territorial sov- 
ereignty shall be made only pursuant to 
treaty. After an animated debate on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1960, the House adopted this resolu- 
tion by the overwhelming vote of 381 to 12, 
which should have prevailed over the the 
predilections of executive officials, 

Although this bill died in the Senate, the 
magnitude of the House vote is significant, 
clearly reflecting the concern of our people 
for the security of the Canal Zone territory. 

It also demonstrates to the international 
infiltrators in the Department of State and 
their collaborators that these influences can 
never succeed in perpetrating their schemes 
with respect to the Panama Canal through 
normal procedures. They realize they must 
bypass the Congress by means of à new canal 
treaty. 

This, they no doubt feel, can be pushed 
through, as was the 1955 treaty, without 
adequate debate to continue the process of 
erosions that started with the 1936-39 
treaty. And that is why Congress must keep 
alert. 

We must guard US. vital interests. 
We must have control of the maritime 
approaches to the Panama Canal, both at 
the Atlantic and Pacific ends. We must 
maintain untrammeled sovereignty over the 
zone and meet our treaty obligations to 
maintain free and open transit for vessels of 
commerce for all nations on terms of equal- 
ity with tolls that are just and equitable. 

We must insist on civil protection of the 
Canal Zone from disordérs and pestilence, 
originating in the terminal cities of Colon 
and Panama, as well as safeguard the sum- 
mit-level water supply as required for lock- 
ages and maintaining channel depths. We 
must also assure military and naval defense 
of the Panama Canal from on. 

By the fall of 1962, the process of erosion of 
our rights, power, and authority, symbolized 
by formal display of the Panamanian flag in 
the Canal Zone wherever the U.S. flag is fown 
by civilian authorities as increased evidence 
of Panamanian sovereignty, has gone so far 
that our citizens in the zone decided to act, 
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and in a desperate effort to protect our 
country's interests, organized at their own 
expense court action to test the legality of 
the formal display of the Panamanian flag 
over the Canal Zone territory of the United 
States. 

A sult was filed against Gov. Robert J. 
Fleming. Jr., of the zone and the Secretary 
of the Army Cyrus R. Vance, in an effort to 
end this symbol of surrender by the United 
States to the mob-ruled Panamanian Gov- 
ernment. In retaliation to the suit, a Pana- 
manian citizen, on January 9, 1963, filed a 
sult in the Supreme Court of Panama that 
aims to establish that the ratification of the 
1903 treaty by executive decree of the Pana- 
manian revolutionary Junta was legal and 
hence null and void. 

If sustained by the Panamanian Supreme 
Court, it would logically follow that the 1903 
revolution by which Panama gained its in- 
dependence from Colombia was likewise null 
and void and that Panama is still a depart- 
ment of the Republic of Colombia, and that 
Colombia, not Panama, is the sovereign of 
the isthmus. 

While in Panama last December, I visited 
the Canal Zone and found general alarm on 
the part of our citizens at the conduct of the 
Governor of the Canal Zone. 

At a press conference held at the Tivoli 
Hotel, I learned about an address given by 
the Governor before the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, which includes Panamanian 
engineers among its membership. 

Not only was his address the most discon- 
certing ever publicly uttered by a Governor, 
but he seems to have reveled in its flavor. 

He reflected the philosophy of interna- 
tional socialist elements in and on the 
fringes of public affairs and advocated what 
amounts to a permanent state of social revo- 
lution, as well as belittling the constitu- 
tional foundations of our country and urged 
unconditional exercise by Federal agencies of 
power without regard to constitutional lim- 
itations. 1 

He also condemned the past in our history 
without discriminating between what is 
great and that which is ephemeral, and 
failed to present our Constitution in its true 
light as the great contractural document 
under which the Thirteen Original States 
created three separate and independent 
agencies of government with limited powers. 

His conclusion was an illiberal assault upon 
those who differ with his views as having 
“small minds” bent on preserving the 
“status quo” and thus, in effect, as being 
domestic enemies “as dangerous” to the 
United States as foreign enemies. 

This, my friends, was a deliberate admin- 
istrative attack against the present diplo- 
matic and juridical foundation of the Pan- 
ama Canal enterprise and, as an attempted 
public intimidation of those standing up for 
the sovereign rights, power, and authority 
of the United States over it. Thus, this 
shocking address served to invite further ag- 
gressions against the sovereignty of the 
United States over the Canal Zone territory. 

I say that Governor Fleming must be re- 
placed. And that would be a beginning. 

I would state that, since the birth of free- 
dom, parliamentary bodies have preserved 
the just rights of a nation against the mis- 
guided exercise of executive power. In this 
present juncture, it seems that the legisla- 
tive branch of our Government must simi- 
larly act to uphold and maintain the 
unalienable rights of our Nation in regards 
to the great Isthmian waterway. 

Congress must act, and act now. You can 
help by sending thoughtful letters to your 
Senators and Representatives telling them 
of the dangers that confront us in the 
Caribbean. 

Dean Manton. Thank you, thank you very 
much my good friend, Congressman DAN 
Fr. oon, of Pennsylvania. 
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My friends, for Congress to act you must 
act first. Send this startling speech to your 
newspaper editor, to your minister and, of 
course, to Senators and Congressman. 
If the United States is forced out of the 
Panama Canal Zone, the Red fist will close 
around the throat of the world's commerce 
and trade. Wake up and put out this Red 
fire, 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, to my way 
of thinking one of the most significant 
accomplishments of this body in 1963 
was the passage of legislation aimed at 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
There is far more that we here can do 
in this field, and I hope that we will. 
But, the basic solution must come from 
the home and in each local community. 

I am happy to report that one com- 
munity in Indiana is doing something 
about the problem, and is doing some- 
thing effective. The challenging experi- 
ment in Terre Haute, led by Judge Harold 
R. Johnson, is one that might well be 
emulated in other areas. The plan was 
well described in an article in the Jan- 
uary 20 issue of Newsweek magazine, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: . 

Tue Courts: A Jury or Peers 

Quietly the jurors filed last week into the 
small, gray-walled Terre Haute courtroom 
and heard a simple case: a defendant ad- 
mitted shoplifting a 98-cent key chain in a 
department store. With the evidence and 
instructions from the court in hand, the 
panel repaired to an adjoining room to de- 
cide what punishment to recommend. Up 
to a point, it was strictly routine. But the 
trial was a milestone in Terre Haute's fight 
against juvenile delinquency. Each juror 
was only 17 years old, the same age as the 
defendant. 

The idea of letting teenagers be judged 
by their peers was the nub of an all-out cam- 
paign by Vigo County Judge Harold Ralph 
Johnston to hold down teenage miscreancy 
in his Indiana bailiwick. When Johnston, 
an earnest, 37-year-old lawyer, took office a 
year ago, juvenile crime was increasing 
alarmingly—and nobody in the city of some 
3 seemed to be doing anything about 
t: 

NEW LOOK 

Johnston set out to make changes, While 
engineering an $88,000 county appropriation 
for a new detention and rehabilitation cen- 
ter, he modernized the community's proba- 
tion system, modified the policy of holding 
kids behind bars (“we cut detentions by 90 
percent”), and began persuading civic lead- 
ers to finance a place for restless teen groups 
to gather after dark. But his boldest move 
was to bring teenagers into a general ju- 
venile court as jurors for the first time.' 


‘Other cities—Jacksonville, Fla, and 
Frankfort, Ky., for instamce—have success- 
fully experimented with teenage juries in 
municipal and traffic courts. 
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With encouragement from Terre Haute's 
school officials, 210 ordinary pupils volun- 
teered for jury duty. “We do not want 
* * * the football stars and class leaders,” 
Johnston says. “We want Joe Blow, the C 
student.” 

As the first jury of pupils—three boys and 
four girls—tried its first case last week, the 
youngsters were intently serious. “Sure 
wish I had a tranquilizer,” Bob McGilvrey 
quipped nervously after being chosen as 
foreman, McGilvrey, a senior at Honey 
Creek High, led the jury to its verdict: the 
17-year-old who filched the key chain should 
be put on probation until his 18th birthday, 
deprived of his learner's driving permit, and 
sent to night vocational school. 

The decision—which under the law could 
be no more than a recommendation—was 
accepted and enforced by Juvenile Referee 
Herbert R. Gerdink. The verdict on the ex- 
periment itself was highly favorable. For 
the juvenile jury. McGilvrey said: “Adults 
are judged by their peers, Why should not 
teenagers be? We can understand the 
problems of teenagers. I think we will be 
fairly harsh, because we do not want adults 
to form the wrong idea of us.” In his 
chambers, Judge Johnston gave his view: 
In 4 years almost 1,000 students will have 
been trained and many of them will have 
sat as jurors * * The idea is preventive 
* * * The mere emotional impact of sitting 
in court and seeing another of their age in 
trouble may impress them.” 


Control of People’s Actions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Appendix a copy of the 
letter to the editor which was written 
by a good friend, Clyde E. Lewis, attor- 
ney of Delaware, Ohio. I feel that it 
correctly conveys a message which 
should be repeated time and time again. 
Many advocates of civil rights are among 
the first to seek what amounts to a cen- 
sorship of the lawful and right conduct 
of Americans. I commend this thought- 
ful letter which appeared in the Dela- 
ware Gazette of January 18, 1964, to the 
Members of this body: 

War Our Reapers Say—Says THOSE Orpos- 
ING MINSTREL SEEK CONTROL OF PEOPLE'S 
ACTIONS 

Evrror, GAZETTE: 

By reason of the actions of a vocal minor- 
ity of Negroes and whites, and the applica- 
tton of pressure by the Delaware Ministerial 
Association, a ministrel show has been can- 
celed. This cancellation was’ effected by the 
threat of the use of “all means within our 
power” by this minority to prevent the per- 
formance of the minstrel. 

This is the first instance in Delaware Coun- 
ty where the threat of picketing, physical 
intervention, or other disturbance of a peace- 
ful assembly has been threatened. In es- 
sence, this was the threat to use physical ac- 
tion to prevent a lawful, peaceful assembly. 
The claim was made that a minstrel show 
would be offensive to certain persons in our 
community, and that these sensitivities were 
more important to the community than this 
peaceful assembly for charitable purposes. 

There stands in Delaware more than a score 
of churches whose very presence is offensive 
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to the professed athelsts in our community. 
To deny to the minister the right of peaceful 
assembly within his church free from dis- 
turbance by action of a vocal minority of 
atheists, would be the same right denied this 
week in the presentation of the minstrel 
show. 

Throughout the United States the presence 
in classrooms of colleges in this Nation of 
professors whose remarks at least can be de- 
scribed as very liberal, is offensive to the 
many people of this community and others 
who believe in constitutional government and 
the right of free enterprise. : 

To prevent by disturbance, or other force, 
the peaceful conduct of a university by the 
presence of a vocal minority in the classroom 
would prevent the exercise of the right of 
academic freedom, and the right of peaceful 
assembly. 

The presence of two Communist speakers 
in this community has been offensive to the 
great majority of the people of this commu- 
nity. Should the majority, by its conduct, 
physically interfere with the determination 
of the university officials to present these 
speakers would be the denial of a right of 
peaceful assembly. 

It ill behooves those who believe their 
rights are being denied to deny the rights 
of others, unless their desire is retribution 
and conflict. 

I do believe that the minority voice that 
canceled this minstrel show believes, or was 
motivated, by the feeling that the Negro 
was being ridiculed. Anyone who has ever 
attended a minstrel show can testify that 
it is not ridicule, but the representation of 
folklore created by the Negro himself. If 
imitation, be the sincerest form of flattery, 
this would be flattery. 

To carry this matter to its logical con- 
clusion would be ta say that such enter- 
tainers as Myron Cohen and Jackie Mason 
who are acknowledged members of the Jewish 
faith, could not engage in the good natured 
humor, in Yiddish dialect, that today they 
give to this Nation over radio and television. 

To carry this matter further, it certainly 
could be considered offensive to the Irish 
or Scotch to tell a joke in brogue or dialect. 

I believe the desire of the minority was 
to control the actions of people rather than 
effect a proper result. One of the greatest 
and most loved entertainers of past and 
present generations, Al Jolson, a man who 
himself was a member of a persecuted 
minority, throughout his theatrical career 
appeared in blackface, and his greatest ap- 
peal was the com he felt for the 
Negro, which was shared by the American 
people. 

The odds are pretty good that Al Jolson 
is still singing Mammy, in blackface, for all 
those people who managed to slip through 
the pearly gates, and the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation may have to bear this burden in the 
end. 


The probiem presented is not so much the 
loss of revenue for charitable purposes, and 
the inability of 1,500 or more, people to 
enjoy a home presentation and the fun of 
participation in a humorous show. The 
loss is that we have advanced one step closer 
to anarchy, to that point where without 
reflection on this matter we may one day 
be afraid to assemble because of a good, or 
bad, minority that wishes to exercise its 
will over the rights of others. 

The minority has gained in this case a 

_ victory, supported neither by Judgment nor 
by law, for which victory there has been a 
corresponding defeat. A defeat of freedom 
of action, A defeat of charitable purpose, 
and a grave loss of appreciation and under- 
standing between the peoples of this com- 
munity. 

If you have convictions of purpose, guided 
by reason, charity and the law, which con- 
victions you subvert because of fear, or 
favor, or lack of will, you will reach some 
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day the point where your convictions are of 
no avail and you become a person who has 
no conyctions at all. 

Let us all refiect on the victory and 
defeat we have witnessed. Who won? Who 
lost? Did we all lose? 

CLYDE E. LEWIS. 
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A Little Boy Named John-John 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
Christmas Day last the Mount Sterling 
(Il.) Democrat-Message published a 
moving comment on the character and 
work of the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy. This essay, written by Editor Sid 
Landfield, points out with deep under- 
standing why the Nation’s loss is so 
great. 

I think it should be widely read now 
and in the future, for it is an impressive 
demonstration of the deep and lasting 
affection held for John F. Kennedy 
throughout the land. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A LITTLE Bor NAMED JORN-JOHN 


“Tell me a story, Daddy,” might be the 
most appropriate theme for Christmas, for 
after all, here Is a holiday intended mainly 
fof children. And what @ nice Christmas 
present to be told a wonderful story by your 
father, 

There are tens of thousands of little boys 
in our Nation who will not be able to say 
Tell me a story, Daddy,”—these youngsters 
are without fathers and them is a 
little fellow of 3 whose dad loved to call him 
John-John. This little boy, blessed in many 
ways, lost his great and his wonderful father 
on November 22, 1963. 

If we were in the company of young John- 
John we would volunteer to tell this boy a 
story: a magnificent story and most of all 
atrue story, We'd begin this way: 

John-John, once upon a time there was a 
little boy who wanted to grow up to become 
President of the United States. Now there’s 
nothing too unusual about that ambition, 
because thousands of young Americans cher- 
ish that hope, But our little boy realized 
his ambition and though he was to serve his 
country but a very short time, the impression 
he would leave would be indelible through 
the generations and all around the world. 
Now what do you suppose this little boy who 
grew up to become President possessed that 
made him so unusual and so vital? 

Well, he had imagination. And he had 
humor. And he had understanding. 

Each of these qualities is a wonderful pos- 
session, but to have all three, and the ability 
to use them together, would make a man as 
wise and as great as Abraham Lincoln. Our 
hero had the ability to use these three quali- 
tles as a unit. 

As with Mr. Lincoln, people scoffed at this 
man. Some even hated him. When in trag- 
edy he died, a few even applauded and 
cheered. 

In life, they sneered at him, derided his 
family, castigated his most solemn prin- 
ciples. It was not disagreement, it was 
awful hate. 
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But like we said, this man had humor, 

In life, they predicted he would wreck 
things, tear down institutions, weaken our 
structure. 

But like we said, this man had imagina- 
tion. 

In life, they deplored his insistence on 
equality for all men, They used vile lan- 
guage and they used violence many ways. 

But like we sald, this man had under- 
standing. 

John-John, if this man could have lived 
but another 5 years, in order to serve out 
his full term as President and a second full 
term, then all the peopie of this Nation— 
and all the people of this great big world 
would have gained in stature and in com- 
passion, for he was a once-in-a-hundred- 
years kind of a leader. 

As you grow older, John-John, the idea one 
day might come to your mind that you would 
Uke to grow up to become President of the 
United States. This Is a noble aspiration for 
any youngster to have. If this idea should 
come to your mind, who would your hero be? 
Who would you like to fashion yourself after? 

Well, young man, the reason we brought 
the subject up, and the reason we tell you 
these things, is because we should like to 
suggest that you fashion yourself after this 
great President we are telling you about— 
that you allow that man to become your ever- 
present hero and inspiration. 

At this time, people will little note that 
the President we refer to takes his place 
alongside Mr. Lincoln as the 1-2 of all Prest- 
dents. At this time, not enough people 
fully realize that here was a man who desired 
equality—and justice—for all men more than 
he wanted life even. You see, this man had 
money—great wealth; he had charm and 
exciting personal appeal; he had youth and 
he had health. This man could have lived 
the easy life. He could have been famous, 
and liked and loved by millions in many 
fields. 

But this man had understanding. People 
were his job. Nothing else. 

Dear little boy, this is an absolutely true 
story we tell you this Christmas. Will you 
remember all the time? Will you tell it and 
retell it to others as you grow up? WII you 
live it? 

Now ask us some questions, John-John. 
Ask us anything. 

Who was the man, you ask? What was 
his name? 

Well his name was John, like yours, And 
Kennedy like yours. But then—that's a per- 
fectly common name, isn't it? There are all 
kinds of people named John Kennedy. 

Why did this man die, you ask? 

Well, John-John: your religion teaches 
you beautifully why 2,000 years ago another 
man died. As you grow older and are better 
able to understand such things, you will be 
able the better to relate these two 
happenings. 

Who killed him, you ask? 

Well, the record says a man killed him— 
with a rifle. But really, it was like the story 
of the death 2,000 years ago: the people killed 
him. 

Do you know the man real well, you ask? 

No. You never got to know the man real 
well because you were so young, But—the 
man knew you real well. He knew all about 
you, John-John—all about you. 

Did he love you, you ask. 

Yes, he did, young man. Like a father. 
Like a President. As much as he loved life. 
No more questions now, John-John * * * 
it's Christmas time: time for happy thoughts 
and gayety because you're only 3 years old. 

So * * * goodnight, John-John—and hap- 

y dreams. 

Yes, we'll tell you some more stories about 
that great man and wonderful President at 
another time. Lots of people will tell you 
stories about him as the years go by, Your 
mother has much in store for you—she'll tell 
you the most happy things about this man, 
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as you grow older ° and as you get 
imagination, and humor, and understanding. 

Christmas to John-John in the year 
of his Lord 1963. 


Arizona’s Water Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted, I would 
like to include in the Recorp a speech 
entitled “Arizona’s Water Problems,” by 
Mr. Lawrence Mehren, chairman of the 
Central Arizona Project Association. I 
consider Mr. Mehren's speech to be a 
very fine outline of a very serious problem 
affecting the entire Pacific Southwest 
area of the United States. It was de- 
livered at a meeting of the water and 
power and agricultural committees of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce on 
January 10, 1964. 

The speech follows: 

Anrzona’s WATER PROBLEMS 
(By Lawrence Mehren) 

It is my pleasure to be here on a mis- 
sion which I hope will be productive of real 
understanding by you businessmen of a 
Problem which, unfortunately, has grown 
far beyond proper proportion between two 
neighboring States; we have an economic 
mutuality of interest which demands our 
most considered and coolest judgment. I in- 
tend to ask flatly for your support of the 
central Arizona pro 

I would not be so presumptuous 
were it not for the fact that there are those 
in this room who know that for the 7 years 
I served on the board of directors of Sun- 
kist Growers I did my best in both Los 
Angeles and Washington to promote the 
interests of California agriculture as well as 
those of my own State. In the same spirit, 
I urge you today, with fairness and sound 
business judgment, to consider the problem 
Tam about to unfold. 

As a matter of fact, my personal ties with 
California are well-nigh inseparable. My 
current crop of citrus is moving to market 
through Sunkist; my cotton crop, just har- 
vested, is being sold through Calcot; and my 
safflower, just planted, is under contract to 
Pacifi Vegetable Oll Co. All my brothers 
and sister live here, as did my parents until 
their deaths early last year. 

In with Fran Wilcox and 
Cal Bream this talk I agreed to 
speak to you provided you understand that I 
have certain limitations. I am a banker and 
a farmer; I have no legal, engineering, polit- 
ical, hydrological, or technical training. 
Consequently, I cannot debate the fine points 
of those fields. Next, I have no business 
entering the field of California water prob- 
lems as between north and south. Third, 
it is senseless to reargue the decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court on the division of 
Mainstream water of the Colorado; this has 
became a fact from which there is no appeal 
to any higher authority. 

Last, I can’t settle matters of purely leg- 
islative or administrative nature. For in- 
Stance, the Supreme Court directed the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to figure out how to 
divide the flow of the Colorado in case a 
Period of shortage should develop in the 
mainstream in some year in the future. I 
don't have the faintest idea what the Secre- 
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tary intends to do should such a situation 
develop. 

Up to this time, perhaps most of the 
recent comments on the Colorado River mat- 
ter and the Pacific Southwest water plan 
have been made by officials or official bodies 
in the two States. I feel strongly that the 
time has come when businessmen like our- 
selyes should enter the picture, too, to work 
together on an intensely practical resolu- 
tion of any possible differences. Certainly. 
no one benefits from long-rage potshots in 
newspapers by the two areas. I am a firm 
believer in eye-to-eye contact as the only 
means of thorough understanding. 

After all, you and I as businessmen have 
a tremendous economic stake and a common 
interest in water. I cite only a few quick 
figures as evidence of our Interlocking econ- 
omy. We have been an area of fantastic pop- 
ulation growth since World War II, far out- 
stripping even your own State in percentage 
figures. The 1940 census showed 500,000 
people in Arizona, Today there are 1,600,000; 
by 1970, there will be 2,200,000; by 1980, the 
forecast is for 3,400,000. Phoenix, which I 
knew first as a sleepy small town in 1931, 
is now a metropolis of almost 600,000 people, 
and by the time of the next census in 1970 
it could well be one of the first dozen cities 
of the Nation in size. 

This is your closest great export market. 
Our cars are assembled in your plants; our 
clothing comes from your factories; our 
appliances and building materials come 
largely from you; our foodstuffs are pack- 
aged here; and if it is of any interest to 
anyone, we bought 1,600,000 gallons of wine 
from you in 1962. The mutuality of inter- 
est extends in every direction; the bank for 
which I work, Valley National, has had the 
closest possible relationships for many, many 
years with your great financial institutions— 
the Bank of America, Security First Union, 
Wells Fargo, U.S. National, and many others. 

And I would hate to see the desolation of 
your beaches at Santa Monica, Laguna, and 
and San Diego if the customary hordes of 
sweltering Arizonans didn’t show up every 
summer for weeks and months of cooling off, 

Your most valuable export to us, however, 
has been people. As of the 1960 census, we 
had in Arizona 47,000 native-born Califor- 
nians; today, we have almost 90,000—almost 
double in less than 4 years—all lending their 
hand to the development of a greater Arizona. 

With these things in mind, let's tie into 
the problem we face in Arizona today. I 
have had small maps of our State distributed 
to your tables, indicating cities, areas of 
cultivation, features of our irrigation proj- 
ects, etc. Perhaps they will be of help to 
you as I mention names, since you may be 
as unfamiliar with sections of our State as 
I am with yours. 

The magnitude of Arizona’s water problem 
becomes more apparent and appalling when 
we move from the lingo cf the farmer and 
technician, and start talking “gallons” of 
water in laymen's instead ot the 
term “acre-feet.” We face two irrefutable 
facts: 

1. We as Arizonans have the stupendous 
job of finding in as short a time as possible 
717 billion gallons of water per year more 
than we have now—just to maintain our 
present status quo, without bringing one 
more acre of desert land into agricultural 
cultivation or urbanization. 

2. Even when the proposed central Arizona 
project comes into being, the great central 
basin of which Phoenix and Tucson are the 
centers will still be short 326 billion gallons 
of water per year just to keep us going on 
our present basis. 

Where to find all this water? Find it we 
must; find it we will—else we perish ulti- 
mately as the area we know and love. 

During this past fall a succession of promi- 
nent Arizonans paraded before a Senate 
subcommittee painting a black picture of our 


future unless the central Arizona project 
comes into being. They weren't kidding or 
exaggerating for effect; they had the in- 
testinal fortitude to bare the full facts of 
our water problem in the blinding glare of 
a congressional hearing without soft pedal 
or equivocation, despite the fact that what 
they said might scare the daylights out of 
potential residents or investors. 

The central Arizona project area embraces 
basically Maricopa, Pinal, Pima, and Graham 
Counties—the section from the Phoenix 
vicinity running east and southeast, in- 
cluding Tucson, Casa Grande, Coolidge, Saf- 
ford, and other cities. In this huge irrigated 
basin we currently use 4,500,000 acre-feet 
of water per year for all purposes—agricul- 
tural, municipal, industrial. 

Our surface streams, the Salt, Verde, Gila, 
Agua Fria, San Pedro, and Santa Cruz Riv- 
ers, yield an annual average of only about 
1 million acre-feet. The fact that surface 
water provides less than one-fourth of the 
total use in the area comes as quite a sur- 
prise to many Arizona laymen, just as it 
may to you. 

The balance of our use—3,500,000 acre- 
feet—is pumped from underground. This 
is the reason, I guess, why it is so difficult 
to get the water problem across to the pub- 
lic, whether it be to Arizonans (most of 
whom are new to the State in the last 10 
years) or to visitors, let us say from Cali- 
fornia. As long as people see some water 
in the lakes behind our dams as they go 
boating, fishing or water skiing, as long as the 
faucet at home or in the hotel runs a steady 
stream, they find it hard to belſeve that we 
haye great problems, I am sure that you 
find this true in California, too. 

Our real cancer is underground, hidden 
from view. The experts of the Geological 
Survey and other agencies tell us that the 
safe yield of groundwater in this great basin 
is no more than about 1,250,000 acre-feet 
per year. Simple arithmetic, then, tells us 
that we have been overpumping our safe 
supply by 2,250,000 acre-feet per year—we're 
drawing heavily on residual water that has 
accumulated below us over centuries, 

How long can this go on? No one can 
say, exactly. But I can tell you for sure 
that there is a terminal point—the laws 
of nature and economics will take care of 
that. One man I know draws the best anal- 
ogy I've heard. He likens us to the well- 
dressed man who came into a bank one day 
to borrow some money. The man owned a 
lovely home, had several expensive cars, 
belonged to a country club, and was con- 
sidered to be a well-to-do stable figure in the 
community. The banker said, “Oh I'm sure 
we can handie the loan, but for the formali- 
ties we'd like a financial statement.” The 
next day the man brought in his informa- 
tion and the banker gasped; the affluent- 
appearing gentleman had no source of in- 
come except a legacy from his parents and 
he had just about run through all of that. 
He was just plain broke, despite his stature, 
appearance, and mien. My friend's moral 
is that we can, for sure, look good up to 
the very day we go water broke in our 
area. 

What has this overdraft of 2,250,000 acre- 
feet of ground water per year done to the 
water table below us? I can speak from 
personal experience. On my own ranch the 
sole water supply is from underground puw p- 
ing; we are not in any surface water project. 
When we broke the desert in 1931, the water 
level stood at 98 feet below the surface. To- 
day it stands at 400 feet. Most of the drop 
nas been in the last 15 years, averaging 12 

-to 15 feet per year. But this summer we 
plunged 32 feet below the level of the previ- 
ous year. And remember, in our desert, the 

rainfall is not a factor in supplying 
the 414 acre-feet of water I need to grow 
my crops; I have to pull every gallon of it 
from underground, 
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The farmers in our agricultural empire 
face a brutal situation. It isn't just the 
extra cost of electrical energy to suck water 
from greater depths in large quantity; it’s 
the murderous cost of deepening wells, re- 
equipping with heavier motors, transform- 
ers, etc. And when you get to the point that 
the old well and rig just won't do the deep 
pumping job any more, a new modern well 
and pump, fully equipped is about a $44,000 
price tab. Moreover, at greater depths the 
Salinity problem begins to rear its ugly 
head in a number of cases. 

Listen to what the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion says on this situation in its report of 
June 1963, on the central Arizona project: 

“It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 1,202,000 acres of land developed for 
irrigation in the central Arizona project 
area. * * * Some 322,000 acres of (these) 
developed lands are currently out of pro- 
duction and include lands temporarily idle 
because of deficient surface water supplies, 
and also lands which have been abandoned 
as pumping costs have increased beyond the 
point of diminishing returns as a result of 
falling ground-water tables.” 

The attrition doesn't make headlines, but 
it's there—bit, by bit, by bit. 

Now that I've probably convinced you that 
we are going to hell in a handbasket, let's 
turn the coin, go positive, and tell you how 
Arizona hopes to build for the future in a 
constructive fashion. What are we going to 
do about our predicament? Colorado River 
water is part of the answer. We propose to 
divert 1,200,000 acre-feet of the total 2,800,- 
000 final allocation of the U.S. Supreme Court 
and bring it into central Arizona, 

Remember, I said earlier that we have a 
deficiency of 2,250,000 acre-feet from over- 
pumping. With the Colorado providing 
1,200,000 acre-feet we would still be short the 
1 million acre-feet I threw at you in gallon- 
age figures at the outset—just to keep our 
present economy. So don't get the idea that 
the Colorado River source solves everything 
for us; it doesn’t; it’s only a partial solution. 
A bit later I want to say a few words about 
that other 1 million acre-feet. But now let's 
turn to the Colorado, see what has happened, 
where we stand, and where we go from here. 

A few comments on the river itself may be 
helpful as background for those few of you 
who don’t know this situation thoroughly. 
This magnificent river and its tributaries 
drain one-twelfth of the land area of the 
United States. Rising in Wyoming and 
Colorado, the river marches in varied mood 
and erratic strides across broad alluvial 
Plains and through some of the most deso- 
late yet fascinating canyon country in the 
world for a total run of 1,400 miles, 

Despite its mysteries, moods, and meander- 
ings, the Colorado is indispensable to life in 
our part of the world. Without it and its 
tributaries there would be no present ade- 
quate water supply for Los Angeles and 


neighboring communities, no irrigated won- 


derland in the Phoenix area, no hydroelectric 
power to turn a million wheels of industry 
from Torrance to Tucson. 

Full well realizing the enormous potential 
of the river in irrigation and power develop- 
ment, men long ago began contending for 
its use. With an average annual water yield 
of 15, 16, or 17 million acre-feet—iet the 
hydrologists argue the exact figure—and a 
tremendous drop from 9,300 feet to sea level 
for generating electric energy, the Colorado 
is an economic gold mine. 

Modern history of the controversy over 
Colorado River rights dates back to 1922 
when the basic and most famous river docu- 
ment was drafted. Known as the Santa Fe 
compact, the meeting at which it was born 
was called to determine the share of the 
river that should belong to the seven 
States comprising the Colorado River Basin. 
The compact established two divisions of the 
basin and made a rough division of the 
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waters to each—leaving final determination 
of State amounts to ts within the 
upper basin and the lower basin, the dividing 
point being Lees Ferry, just east of Grand 
Canyon. 

The Santa Fe compact recognized that 
Mexico should receive a guaranteed amount 
of water (since ratified at 1.5 million acre- 
feet per year by international treaty). It 
then provided that, basically, the upper 
basin should release to the lower basin an 
average of 7.5 million acre-feet of water per 
year for use in the three States of Call- 
fornia, Arizona, and Nevada. 

In the lower basin we quickly ran into 
disagreement and countless complications, 
culminating in the Supreme Court case be- 
tween Arizona and California, 

Subsequent to the Santa Fe compact, Con- 

gress in 1928 passed the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act which authorized the construc- 
tion of Hoover Dam. This act also provided 
for a division of the lower basin waters; it 
required California's legislature to pass its 
own law limiting you “irrevocably and un- 
conditionally” to the use of 4.4 million acre- 
feet, plus not more than one-half of any 
excess or surplus waters which might be un- 
apportioned. Your legislature passed this 
law in Sacramento in 1929, as you know. The 
Boulder Canyon Project Act then went on to 
allocate 2.8 million acre-feet to Arizona and 
300,000 acre-feet to Nevada. 
: Arizona had plans for its 2.8 million acre- 
feet, and part of it was destined for the cen- 
tral Arizona project. Developed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the project is a broad 
program to provide supplemental water for 
much of the central area of our State. 

Now I would like to stress, emphasize, spot- 
light, underline, highlight, stipulate—and 
do anything else I have to—to drive home a 
point which it seems absolutely impossible 
to get across in California. It is the simple 
fact that the central Arizona project will not 
bring 1 new acre of land into cultivation; 
the Bureau of Reclamation report insists 
time and again that the project provides 
supplemental water only, for the rescue and 
preservation of an existing economy. That 
was always the purpose of our project—the 
day it was first drafted, and today. Yet 
month after month we pick up references in 
your press and in statements on this side of 
the river that our share of the Colorado is 
going to be used to open vast new tracts of 
desert while Californians die of thirst. Now, 
really, gentlemen. 

The basic structure of the central Arizona 
project is Bridge Canyon Dam, 117 miles up- 
stream from Hoover Dam. This is a power 
dam. Then at Parker Dam, 1.2 million acre- 
feet of water will be diverted by means of a 
pump lift about the same height as your 
metropolitan aqueduct takeoff, using about 
one-third of Bridge Canyon's power. 

From that point, water will flow by gravity 
through canals to a diversion dam which will 
make water available to the Maricopa County 
area—Phoenix and the surrounding terri- 
tory. The canal, diversion, and exchange sys- 
tem continues southeastward into Pinal 
County, bringing water to the area near Casa 
Grande, Coolidge, Florence, and other com- 
munities. 

Graham County—in the upper Gila Valley 
around Safford—is involved through Hooker 
Dam on the Gila, actually in New Mexico. 
Tucson will receive municipal supplies from 
Charleston Dam on the San Pedro of about 
12,000 acre-feet, plus 100,000 acre-feet to be 
delivered to that city by pipeline from a res- 
ervoir in Pinal County. Tucson depends on 
underground water as its only source of 
municipal supply today. 

Other areas of the State can also benefit. 
With authorization of the central Arizona 
project, certain water exchanges may be pos- 
sible to relieve the shortage problem in some 
of the cities in the northern parts of the 
State—for municipal purposes only. 
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This sweeping program will cost $1,010 
million. Repayment will be in 50 years; our 
present Salt River project in the Phoenix 
area was the first reclamation undertaking 
under the Reclamation Act of 1902; we are 
proud of the fact that it some years ago re- 
paid all its original costs to Uncle Sam, and 
I am sure that the Nation can be assured that 
in this instance, too, Arizonians will respect 
their obligation. As I mentioned, about one- 
third of Bridge Canyon's power will be needed 
for water lift; the remaining two-thirds will 
be sold to help retire the cost of the project. 
Charges for water of about $10 per acre-foot 
for agricultural uses and about $40 per acre- 
foot for municipal purposes will provide the 
remainder of the revenue to amortize the 
debt. 

The Bureau of Reclamation indicates that 
the benefit-cost ratio of our project is 3.03 
to 1; the experts tell me that this is an ex- 
tremely favorable figure for a reclamation 
project. 

You may be wondering about the rest of 
the 2.8 million acre-feet of Arizona’s share 
of the Colorado, since we have been talking 
only about the 1.2 million involved in the 
central Arizona project. The balance of the 
total is either in use at this moment in the 
Yuma and Wellton-Mohawk projects, on 
Indian and private lands along the river, or 
available for certain exchange possibilities 
for purely municipal purposes in other sec- 
tions of the State. 

So much for our plans for our share of 
the Colorado; bringing them to reality has 
been a different story. The central Arizona 
project has been before Congress for authorl- 
gation several times and was passed by the 
Senate twice in 1950 and 1951. The House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee (by 
one vote, incidentally) refused to clear the 
bill because your people insisted that, de- 
spite the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the 
rights to the flow of the river had not been 
settled. We were told to go to court, get the 
answers, and come back; we did, the court 
did, and now we're back. The day after the 
Supreme Court’s opinion last June, our 
Senators, CARL HAYDEN and Barry GOLD- 
WATER, and our Representatives reintroduced 
the same bill that was under consideration 
by the Congress in 1951. 

At this point I would like to quote Mr. 
Floyd Dominy, Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion of the United States, in a talk he made 
a month ago in Las Vegas before the Colo- 
rado River Water Users Association. I need 
not remind you that Mr. Dominy’s reputa- 
tion, integrity, and impartiality as the head 
of the national reclamation agency are un- 
questioned. I need not remind you, either, 
that he has been a great and good friend of 
California reclamation through the years. 
Many of your projects are the result of his 
intensive work on your behalf. Mr. Dominy 
said in Las Vegas, in part: 

“Arizona has stood aside for a matter of 
more than 12 years, while its rights to Colo- 
rado River water were fought through the 
Supreme Court, During that 12-year period, 
the estimated cost of its proposed central 
Arizona project has increased from $738,400,- 
000 to $1,010 million. The increase would 
have been substantially more except for 
large savings realized from redesigning 
Bridge Canyon Dam.” He then comments 
that Arizona is already paying a big penalty 
for the delay in its project. 

Mr. Dominy later makes the statement: 

“But Arizona is now ready and rightfully 
demanding to go ahead. It has the backing 
of the Supreme Court decision, and further- 
more, it has an eminently qualified project 
which can be built entirely within the State 
as a Federal project under reclamation law.” 

Let me now comment briefly on the pro- 
posed Pacific Southwest water plan. You 
well know how broad and ambitious this 
program is, From the news stories I under- 
stand it has been the subject of considerable 
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controversy in California. As this talk is 
being written the plan is in the process of 
being redrafted, and I have no idea of how 
broad its scope will finally be when it reaches 
Congress, which the press stories say will be 
later this month. 

Frankly, I have no basic quarrel with the 
broad philosophy of regional water planning. 
A master plan for the water resources of not 
only the southwest, but of the entire Nation, 
is highly desirable and ineyitable to any man 
of yision and courage. Water supply is a 
great national problem; I have in my hand 
an envelope from a business firm in New 
York; the letter it carried had nothing to do 
with water, but was a routine banking mat- 
ter. The significant thing about the en- 
velope is that the New York City Post Office 
cancellation carries the admonition “save 
water.“ You and I are not alone in our 
troubles. 

I do not know what the ultimate Pacific 
Southwest water plan should be. My sharp 
difference with the authors of the plan at 
this moment is one of timing. They purpose 
that a bill embodying the plan be pushed in 
Congress now, letting the central Arizona 
project come as one stage of the total devel- 
opment after the legislation is enacted, But 
no comprehensive plan of this type can 
possibly be settled on in a short period of 
time. I don't think there is a man in this 
room who will disagree with me that it will 
take years (and rightfully so) to do the care- 
ful job of planning and negotiation before 
the full proper formula is finalized. For 
instance, I don't think that any of you are 
going to tell me that you are going to settle 
all your problems with northern California 
in the next few months, 

My point is that, since the central Arizona 
project is an undisputed and integral part of 
the Pacific Southwest water plan, and since 
it has behind it the full weight of Supreme 
Court adjudication and Bureau of Reclama- 
tion Judgment, it should be enacted imme- 
diately to help relieve the desperate situa- 
tion I described earlier. Integration of our 
project can readily be accomplished with the 
broad program when and if negotiations and 
deliberations between the States and with- 
in States produce a thoroughly acceptable 
solution. 

A word, at this stage, to the prophets of 
doom who so glibly predict the drying up of 
southern California as a result of the 
Supreme Court decision, The central Ari- 
zona project will take 10 years to build. In 
other words, you will still be using for an- 
other decade what you are drawing from the 
Colorado today. If the ingenuity of the 
leadership of the Southwest and the Nation 
cannot have found the proper answers for 
California in that period of time, then I have 
misjudged the caliber of you men, 

I might comment, and somewhat wryly 
perhaps, that during the years of congres- 
sional consideration and court litigation you 
have had the use of waters worth many 
hundreds of millions of dollars which the 
Supreme Court now says belonged to Ari- 
zona., No; we're not going to send you a 
bill tomorrow. But I might also comment 
that since 1948, reclamation expenditures in 
California have totaled approximately $1 bil- 
lion, while we waited, and that the appropri- 
ations were endorsed, promoted, and handled 
in large part by one CAN, HAYDEN, senior Sen- 
ator from Arizona, who is chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Before closing I must backtrack for a few 
minutes because I left dangling in midair a 
little thing like 1 million acre-feet of water— 
326 billion gallons that we in Arizona still 
have to find each year over and above the 
waters of the central Arizona project in order 
to keep our water use on even keel and 
8 our present economy. Where to 

it? 
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I think we have real possibilities of find- 
ing at least part of it. We Arizonians take 


them and are doing them on this water 
problem. What are some of these sources of 
additional water? Here are a few: 

Better watershed management to increase 
yields from rainfall, 

Improved and more efficient farm irriga- 
tion practices. 

Careful use of municipal supplies, 

Reduction of evaporation from our reser- 
voirs by film layers. 

Reclamation and reuse of sewage effluent. 

Complete lining of canal systems. 

Clearance of water-consuming brush in 
stream beds. 

Treatment of brackish waters in various 
sections of the State. 

These items are not idle chatter. I can 
point with pride, for instance, to the little 
town of Buckeye, west of Phoenix, that had 
saline problems with its municipal ground- 
water supply. It floated its own bond issue, 
bullt its own desalinization plant, and solved 
its problem. I could tell you of Tucson's 
experimental program on the reuse of sew- 
age eMuent, of the filming work on Saguaro 
Lake, of the watershed work in the Tonto 
National Forest. But they are long stories. 

There is much ahead in these fields in the 
wise and complete use of every drop of water. 
Our programs are being pushed vigorously 
on many fronts. And, I might add, we are 
not alone in this type of thing. A story in 
one of your California papers recently reports 
the general manager of the Imperial Irriga- 
tion District in El Centro as saying that 
starting January 1 “a man who has been 
getting 10 units will now get 9 for the same 
order. He may find he can get along on less 
by wasting less,” he said, and added, “It's a 
conservation aspect.” 

How much of the missing 1 million acre- 
feet we can find by our own efforts within 
the State I do not know. For what we can- 
not develop, and also for additional waters 
for future growth of Arizona, we must look to 
regional planning. But, first things firat, 
and in our book the central Arizona project 
and our own intrastate efforts are our imme- 
diate concern. : 

I am not unmindful of the problems you 
gentlemen in California face in water sup- 
ply matters. They are fantastic in their 
magnitude and complexity. I am nonethe- 
less confident that the vision and courage 
which built your empire can find the answers 
you need. 


In concluding these comments on Arizona's 
water problems, I say to you that I come to 
Los Angeles in all sincerity to ask that your 
spirit of fairplay will result not only in an 
understanding of the facts I have laid before 
you, but also in support of our central Ari- 
zona project by you and your congressional 
delegation. I would not ask it were the 
cause not just and right. 


Hon. Howard H. Baker 
SPEECH 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16, 1964 


Mr. HORAN, Mr. Speaker, it is a sad 
privilege to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the memory of our de- 
parted brother, Howarp BAKER. 

Howarp was devoted to the very best 
interests of that beautiful country he 
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was so proud to represent in eastern 
Tennessee. He appreciated the good 
that TVA had brought to the re- 
mote areas of his State and stood four- 
square in defense of that development. 

He was sound in his approaches to the 
problems coming before the Ways and 
Means Committee where he was a high 
ranking member when death came. It is 
so often true that the Grim Reaper ar- 
rives when a man is at the apex of his 
potential. 

HowakbD BAKER was a pillar in his com- 
munity and his State long before he 
came to Congress. As one reviews his 
life, the conclusion is inescapable that 
he was indeed a model of the men our 
Founding Fathers had in mind when this 
body was established: Men, deeply con- 
cerned for the good of their districts, yet 
of that breadth of vision that sees clear- 
ly what is in the national interest and 
who work diligently for every sound and 
proper adjustment to that end. 

My wife and I extend our deepest sym- 
pathies to Mrs, Baker, their son, their 
two daughters and their families. 


The Right To Bear Arms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement of editorial opin- 
ion broadcast over station WABC-TV 
in New York on December 15, 16, and 17, 
1963, urging sensible restrictions on the 
ownership of firearms. My bill HR. 
9504 would amend the Federal Firearms 
Act to restrict the interstate shipment 
and delivery of firearms by imposing 
certain licensing and identification pro- 
cedures on those dealing in arms and 
those purchasing them. I hope that we 
will see action on this proposal in the 
near future. 

The editorial follows: 

THE RIGET To BEAR ARMS 

For years now, the hunting and rifle asso- 
ciations in New York have lobbied success- 
fully in Albany to prevent the New York 
State Legislature from tightening restrictions 
on firearms. In 1960, after Governor Rocke- 
feller's own staff prepared a bill to allow New 
York City to make its own firearms restric- 
tions, the bill was prevented from coming up 
for vote in the legislature. The arguments 
the opponents use are always the same. They 
say tighter gun laws will infringe on the sec- 
ond amendment to the Constitution. This 
amendment gives Americans the right to keep 
and bear arms. WABC-TV certainly does 
not oppose the right of any legitimate 
sportsmen to keep or bear arms. But we 
eee AO AT Epone 
sible citizen would object to registering his 
guns with local police, After our editorial 
asking the New York State Legislature to 
tighten the State's firearms restrictions, we 
received a letter from a gun owner who op- 
posed our position. He told us how he had 
shot a burglar from his apartment window 
in New York City, as the burglar escaped 


proach to guns that we'd like to see tighter 
restrictions impede, There is enough vio- 
lence in this city, In this country, without 


New York City, we ask you to let your repre- 
sentative in Albany know right now. 


A Tribute to 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Robert Vukajlovich, of 
Jackson, Calif., a historic community in 
the mother lode area which I represent, 
has put down on paper his thoughts con- 
cerning the assassination of our beloved 
President. Mr. Vukajlovich, in spite of 
his youth, is a poet of some distinction. 
I think he expressed the thoughts of all 
of us in this tribute to John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. I have conveyed this work to 
President Kennedy's courageous widow 
and at this point I insert the tribute into 
the RECORD: 

A TRIBUTE ro JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 

(By Robert Vukajlovich) 
Well, here it is, near Christmas time, 
And soon '64's bells will chime; 
But first, before we start the new, 
Let's look back on what just got thru. 
Yes, lest we plunge on aimlessly, 
Let's give a look at 63: 


Happy today, sad tomorrow. 

Filled with joy, yet filled with sorrow, 
83 began a mere 

Model of the previous year. 

But tho the start was fool and fuss, 
Look what the ending brought to us. 


Yes, this year's life was held at bay 
On November's 22nd day. 

For on that day was Heaven sent 
Aman more than a President; 
Aman a god in ev'ry way, 
Affectionately known as JF. RK. 


Oh! When the shots rang out so clear 

And ceased what was a day of cheer, 

The sound they made, the death they dealt, 
Was not just simply heard, but felt. 

The world was stunned in utter shock 

And lifeless as a morbid rock. 


What feeble form of man or beast, 
Yes, feeble form, to say the least, 
Could ever be so bad a seed 

To stoop to such a tragic deed? 

Just one inhuman beyond belief 
Could ever crawl to bring such grief. 


He took a husband from his wife; 
From a boy and girl, their father’s life; 
And from the world, this demon sent 
Our prayer for peace, our President, 
But one big thing he left, you see, 

He left Kennedy’s memory. 
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He left what's ahead in 64. 

What Kennedy lived his whole life for. 
The mem'ry of his 

Putting faith in fear's old place. 


Yes, the assassin can shoot and shoot 
And kill the flower, but not the root. 
And from the root, I’m sure you know, 
Another flower soon will grow. 


Yes, his mem'ry lives and speaks its piece, 
And no assassin can make it cease. 

We've lost the flower, but gained the root 
And like his son, I give salute. 


He lived and died for peaceful life, 

For an end to wars, and fear, and strife. 
So like he'd want it, let it be; 

Let this go down in history 


Not as the end of a tragedy, 
Nor as the end of ’63, 

But rather as the noted start 
Of the life he held in his heart: 


‘The first big step to opened doors, 
The first big step to no more wars, 
The first big step to freedom's floor, 
The step that starts in 64. 


Yes, so will live the U.S.A. 
In salute to the greatest: 
JEK. 


Ukrainian Independence Through the 
Ages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


7 OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ukraine in East Europe provides one of 
the saddest and yet most interesting 
tales in history. Its hardy people, intel- 
ligent and vigorous, have been seeking 
their freedom for centuries. Despite 
their great efforts Ukrainians have been 
the victims of a nearly unique geo- 
graphical position—the name of their 
country means borderland—which lays 
them open to invasion from near neigh- 
bors on all four sides. Therefore, they 
have only once really enjoyed inde- 
pendence; that was between their official 
declaration of independence on Jan- 
uary 22, 1918, and March 18, 1921. But 
January 22 through the ages has seen 
many other great events in a continuous 
struggle which must eventually end in 
victory for the Ukraine. 

Ukrainian history begins to take shape 
in the early 16th century when the 
Cossacks, free peasant soldiers, formed 
the first united segment of Ukrainian 
society. 

January 22, 1648, would have seen the 
leader, the Hetman, of the Cossacks de- 
feating the Poles in the first liberation 
of Ukrainian soil. This man was 
Chmielnicki, and he returned to Kiev, 
the new capital of the Ukraine, as a lib- 
erator. But many Ukrainians were 
loyal to Poland in return for their privi- 
leged positions and landholdings. 
Thus, January 22, 1662, dawned with 
the Cossacks still not in control of all 
their territory. In May, the Ukrainian 
assembly, the Rada, asked the Russian 
Czar for aid against Poland. The as- 
semblymen lived to regret it; the Rus- 
sians defeated the Poles, but immediately 
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imposed the harshest rule yet known in 
the Ukraine. 

In January 1667, the Ukraine was par- 
titioned between Poland and Russia, the 
first of many such arrangements. Five 
years later this already complicated sit- 
uation was further complicated by the 
invasion of the Turks from the south. 
For awhile the Ukrainians were torn be- 
tween these three powers, all competing 
with Sweden. 

By January 22, 1776, while Americans 
were achieving their own independence, 
the Ukraine was crushed under an auto- 
cratic czar, its hopeful assembly banned, 
and its Cossacks permanently sup- 
pressed, In 1793 it became an integral 
part of Russia; its name and unity dis- 
appeared. A few Ukrainians, who real- 
ized their national heritage, remained 
underground, hoping for a future chance 
to revolt. These were mostly historians 
and authors, such as Taras Shevchenko, 
symbol of Ukrainian freedom. But fora 
century and a half Ukrainian national- 
ists had no opportunity to put their 
plans into effect. The proper moment 
only came with World War I. 

January 1916 and January 1917 came 
and went with mounting hope and ac- 
tivity among Ukrainians for independ- 
ence. Finally, in July 1917, a provisional 
government was formed around Volody- 
mir Vinnichenko and Simon Petlyura. 
They summoned the first Rada to meet 
in the Ukraine in almost two centuries. 
It was this Rada which made January 
22, 1918, a truly memorable day in 
Ukrainian history by declaring independ- 
ence. The Ukraine should have been 
able to celebrate January 22 as inde- 
pendence day from then on. The 
Ukrainian people are distinct from their 
Polish, Russian, Turkish, and other 
neighbors in language, culture, physical 
characteristics, history, religion. 
They fought against overwhelming odds 
for centuries to gain their freedom. 
They had shown their ability to organize 
an effective government and an army. 
They had made good use of their rich 
soil and forests, being for the most part 
richer than their Russian neighbors. 
Yet, they never were able to celebrate 
freely more than 3 independence days. 
By January 22, 1921, the Red army had 
nearly overrun the whole territory of the 
Ukraine. On March 18, the last strug- 
gling remnants of the Ukrainian Army 
were forced to capitulate. They had been 
fighting in isolation with almost no in- 
dustrial base or outside aid for 3 years. 
They surely deserved the eternal grati- 
tude of their people for a supreme effort. 

Under the Soviet Union the Ukraine 
has never experienced a happy January 
22. Any January in 1930, 1931, 1932, 
or 1933 appeared with the horrible spec- 
ter of famine, created by Soviet seizures 
of food during the drive to break Ukrain- 
ian resistance to collectivization. Liter- 
ally millions of Ukrainians are known to 
have starved to death. Any selected 
January 22 after that might have wit- 
nessed the Communist executions of 
thousands of Ukrainians by public hang- 
ings or firing squads. Executions weré 
regular events for any Ukrainians, Com- 
munist, or not, who showed the slight- 
est resistance. 
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Again after World War II Russians ex- 
ecuted Ukrainians, This time those who 
had welcomed even the infamous Nazis 
as liberators were the victims. The iron- 
ie circumstance of location made the 
Ukraine the protective buffer behind 
which the Communists withdrew to col- 
lect their strength. The vassal Ukraine, 
which had never wanted Russian suzer- 
ainty in the first place, provided 10 mil- 
lion lives and its immense distances to 
protect Russia. The Ukraine was re- 
warded with new suppression and in- 
creased misery. 

Today is again January 22. It marks 
the 46th anniversary of the most hope- 
ful moment in Ukrainian history. It is 
hard to imagine that after such a brief 
freedom, and 46 years of known misery, 
the Ukrainians could still think of inde- 
pendence. This thought is constantly in 
the minds of the thousands of persons 
of Ukrainian ancestry who live in Mer- 
cer, Crawford, and Erie Counties. These 
industrious people play a significant role 
in the 24th District where they have con- 
tributed heavily to the culture and the 
economy of the area. 

There is every evidence that patriots 
like Shevchenko, Petlyura, and Vin- 
nichenko are arising every day in the 
Ukraine, aware of their great history, 
and determined to free their country. 
We must let them know that we sym- 
pathize with their desires. It is the duty 
of every American to encourage the 
patriots of the Ukraine. The people of 
the United States would be happy to 
greet a liberated Ukraine as a brother 
nation, following the same path to honor 
and progress which we trod ourselves, 
188 years ago. i 


Hon. Howard H. Baker 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN-THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 16,1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with profound sorrow 
and regret that I learned of the passing 
of my good friend Howarp BAKER, I 
considered him to be a real friend, and 
I will miss him. 

Howakrp BAKER was a Member of Con- 
gress when I came to the Congress in 
1953. He was one of the first Members 
to shake my hand and with whom I be- 
came acquainted. Since that time I 
have had many occasions to seek his 
counsel, and to compare ideas with him. 
His advice was always objective and 
-Succinct, but delivered with restraint and 
consideration. 

Howakp Baker's service in Congress 
was noteworthy for many reasons, but 
his work as a member of the very im- 
portant Ways and Means Committee was 
perhaps the most valuable service he 
gave. He was extremely knowledgeable 
in all phases of the jurisdiction of that 
great committee, and his reasoning was 
sound. The country and the business 
community are more healthy economi- 
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cally because of the service of HOWARD 
BAKER. 

Tennessee, its history both past and 
present, and its people were the pride 
and focus of Howanp's life. I had oc- 
casion at one time to make a speech for 
Howar in his district. I well remember 
the pride with which he showed me the 
wonders of east Tennessee, and told me 
of the virtues of his people. In his pass- 
ing, his State and its citizens have lost 
a great champion. 

To Mrs. Baker and to the Baker family 
I extend the deepest sympathy of Mrs. 
Rhodes and me. They will be comforted, 
I know, by the memories of a husband 
and father who was a fine upstanding 
individual, and by the pride they must 
feel in the accomplishments of his life- 
time. May God rest his soul. 


The 46th Anniversary of the Independence 
of Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I can 
think of no better tribute to the coura- 
geous Ukrainian people than to publish 
in full the following letter which I re- 
ceived from Prof. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
who is the president of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Inc. 

The letter follows in full: 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

OF America, INC., 
New York, N.Y. January 17, 1964. 
Hon. CHARLES S. JOELSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, JoELson: January 22 marks the 
46th anniversary of the independence of 
Ukraine. Of what importance is this to us 
as Americans? Why should we commemo- 
rate this event with addresses and state- 
ments in Congress, proclamations by State 
Officials, and with observances across the 
Nation? 

Well, just consider these few facts. With 
its 45 million population Ukraine was one of 
the first victims of Soviet Russian imperio- 
colonialism and to this day has been the 
largest captive non-Russian nation both in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. Had 
its independence been helped by the West 
in 1918-20, there certainly would have been 
no U.S.S.R. and thus no Soviet Russian men- 
ace to world freedom. In the incessant cold 
war we can now help ourselves by supporting 
the goal of national freedom on the part ot 
this large nation that for decades has given 
the lie to any Soviet monolith. 

Second, Ukraine represents one of the most 
powerful forces of patriotic nationalism in 
the USS.R. Its invincible fight for na- 
tional independence and freedom has forced 
imperialist Moscow to resort to the propa- 
ganda sham of masquerading Ukraine as an 
independent and free nation within the fed- 
eral framework of the USS.R. Strangely 
enough, even in our own interest we have 
done little to encourage this spirit of na- 
tionalism. Your support of this 46th anni- 
versary can lead to such encouragement. 

It would be foolhardy, indeed, to ignore 
our natural allies behind the Iron Curtain 
because Moscow is experiencing another 
time of troubles. In fact, this is the time to 
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intensify our paramilitary efforts toward all 
the captive nations. And with Ukraine the 
opportunities are great. Your participation 
in this 46th anniversary will be a fitting an- 
swer to Khrushchev that we have no inten- 
tion of abandoning our allies for freedom, 
With grateful thanks and best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
President. 


Naval Shipyards Vital to U.S. Defense 
Function at Least Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the use 
of statistics in furtherance of a burning 
cause does not always constitute employ- 
ment of an exact science. It would seem 
that, all too often, overzealous sponsors 
of such causes offer statistics to prove 
their merits which do not paint a true 
picture of the fiscal end results. 

One gets to the point of suspicion 
where it seems the better part of caution 
to adopt the slogan: “Beware of sta- 
tistics.” 

Thus it is with the statistics being of- 
fered and publicized by those who are 
out to get rid of the U.S. naval ship- 
yards. While there can be no argument 
that these facilities should be operated 
as efficiently and economically as possi- 
ble, neither can we except the figures be- 
ing offered by those who would close 
down the Navy yards which purport to 
show that it would be more economical 
for repair, alteration and conversion of 
naval vessels to be carried on in private 
yards rather than naval yards. 

These statistics are misleading. They 
do not tell the whole story because they 
fail to encompass indirect as well as di- 
rect costs to the government. Indirect 
cost factors as well as direct costs must 
be taken into consideration when any 
decisions are made regarding the future 
status of the existing naval installations. 

Further, when comparisons are made 
between private and naval yard costs, 
particular care must be exercised to 
avoid confusion brought about by sta- 


sion of existing vessels. New ship con- 
struction, of course, takes place before 
crews are assigned to the vessels. Con- 
sequently, when we are talking about 
new ship construction, no consideration 
can properly be given to the interrela- 
tionship between a vessel’s deployment 
or location and the costs of personnel, 
particularly those indirect costs arising 
from the failure of men to reenlist be- 
cause of undue personal burdens occas- 
ioned by hardship deployment overseas 
or hardship assignment of a vessel for 
repairs or conversion to a shipyard away 
from the residences of a crew. 

But under the latter (repair and con- 
version) conditions, the enormity of ex- 
pense to the Government brought about 
by neglecting consideration of enlistee 
“dropout” costs can be rather simply de- 
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termined by taking as a base for determf- 
nation figures included in a 1962 report 
by Arthur Anderson & Co. This report 
compares only direct costs for certain 
repair and conversion work as between 
private and naval shipyards. But the re- 
port’s alleged savings from utilizing the 
former in preference to the latter are not 
true savings because they take no ac- 
count of extra crew costs which come 
about when work is performed in private 
yards away from home ports. 

This determination will readily be 
recognized from the folowing facts: 

The cost of maintaining a naval vessel 
is the sum of the ship yen and the crew 
costs. 

Savings on ship coats: which increase 
crew costs by a greater sum result in a 
net loss to the Government. 

Today’s Navy is a married man's 
Navy—75 percent of its 72,000 officers 
and 39 percent of its 581,000 enlisted men 
are married. Naval wives and children 
number approximately 750,000 persons. 

Today's peacetime Navy keeps much 
of its fleet. deployed overseas for pro- 
tracted periods, averaging 7 months, 
during which naval families are neces- 
sarily separated. 

Even 1 back in the States, ships 
of ten are away from the home port where 
families reside and children are in 
school approximately 7 of each 10 ship 
repairs presently are carried on away 
from home ports. 

Maximizing stateside time in home 
port obviously will make Navy life more 
attractive and encourage reenlistment. 

The cost of replacing a man who fails 
to reenlist is $7,000. 

In the context of the foregoing, it is 
meaningful to look at reenlistment rates 
in relation to ship repair costs in private 
yards away from home ports. 

Arthur Anderson & Co.’s report on 247 
selected ship repairs over a 3-year period 
showed a hypothetical $437,703 savings 
to the Department of Defense from utili- 
zation of private shipyards in preference 
to naval shipyards. 

Assume these ships averaged 100 en- 
listed crewmen, a total of 24,700 3-year 
enlistment men. The Navy's average 
overall 36.2-percent reenlistment rate for 
fiscal year 1964 should bring a total of 
8,941 enlistments from this group. 

Yet, the composite specific reenlist- 
ment rate for two west coast home- 
ported ships frequently sent away from 
home ports for repair was only 21.7 per- 
cent—or just 5,360 reenlistments for the 
group. This is 3,581 short of the overall 
Navy norm, 

The cost for replacement of these 3,581 
who failed to seenlist at $7,000 each, 
totals $25,067,000, not even considering 
the additional cost of training them in 
many special skills such as engineering, 
electronics and so forth, which runs to 
more millions of dollars. 

If, under this hypothesis, keeping ships 
at home in naval complexes for repairs 
at naval shipyards would have reunited 
families sufficiently to encourage only 63 
more reenlistments, out of the group of 
24,700 enlisted men, the saving from dis- 
persing ships away from home port for 
poo piss shipyard.repair would be wiped 
out. 
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If home yard repairs at naval ship- 
yards boosted reenlistments to the overall 
Navy average, the net saving to the De- 
partment of Defense would amount to 
$2414 million. 

The spillover effect of ship repair 
policies here noted is far too large to be 
ignored when making Department of De- 
fense decisions on cost effectiveness of 
public and private shipyards as they re- 
late to ships in commission with crews 
aboard. 

This factor also must be considered by 
Congress in its decisions stipulating a 
legal requirement for contracting 35 per- 
cent of ship repair, alteration, and con- 
version to private shipyards. 

As a matter of fact, a recent necessity 
to send ships from the Pacific to the At- 
lantie in order to comply with the 35-65 
split of ship repair work between private 
yards and navy yards, in addition to 
whatever extra cost it created by dis- 
couraging reenlistments, actually gen- 
erated the following costs for transporta- 
tion charges for dependents of naval 
personnel. These costs would not have 
been incurred except for the misguided 
attempt by Congress to economize on the 
theory that private yards could do the 
jobs cheaper and thus must have at least 
35 percent of the work: 

October 1962, U.S.. Mason (DD-852) 

GSD cher annem 


$76) ta | Boston —=. 5k ee 
October 1962, U.S.S. MacKenzie (DD 
636): to New) York-i spasena 
May 1963, USS. Rogers 


876) to Charleston 7. 099 
June 1963, USS. Rowan (DD-—782) 
to Philadelphlilaa 35, 938 


The fact that some of the foregoing 
ships went to public yards on the east 
coast rather than private yards is im- 
material. The material fact is that ex- 
cept for the difficulties mandatorily im- 
posed by the legislatively dictated 35-65 
split, the switch between coasts never 
would have become necessary. 

For this good reason, it is my opinion 
that Congress should establish no such 
arbitrary ratios but that it should impose 
upon the Department of the Navy re- 
sponsibility for determining, in each in- 
dividual repair or conversion project, 
where such work can be most economi- 
cally performed, taking into considera- 
tion not only all direct costs but also 
such other indirect costs as I have out- 
lined. 

To me, such an approach would be a 
practice of cost effectiveness at its best 
and would completely demolish the 
“statistical” case of those who would 
shut down the Navy shipyards with com- 
plete and highhanded disregard of all 
but their own mathematics. 

Other related matters of importance 
on this general subject were covered in 
the following excellent article by Wash- 
ington Columnist Virginia Kelly which 
appeared in numerous Ridder news- 
papers, including the Long Beach In- 
dependent-Press-Telegram: 

NAVAL SHIPYARDS VITAL TO DEFENSE OF UNITED 
STATES 
(By Virginia W. Kelly) 

Senator Jon Stennis, Democrat, of Mis- 

sissippi, chairman of the Senate Preparedness 
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Subcommittee, has ordered a staff study to be 
made of U.S. naval shipyards. He said the 
staff study is to determine what future course 
the committee will take. He has, he said, no 
preconceived ideas about naval shipyards. 

Serving with Senator STENNIS on the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee are Democratic Sen- 
ators Jackson, SYMINGTON, and THURMOND; 
and Republican Senators SALTONSTALL, Man- 
GARET CHASE SMITH, and GOLDWATER. 

When he was majority leader of the Scnate. 
President Johnson served as chairman of this 
influential and highly respect subcommittee. 
He will certainly give careful consideration to 
their views as he will to the House Armed 
Services Committee scrutiny. 

The close examination by Congress is in 
the interest not only of all Americans but of 
the US. Navy. 

President Johnson has named a committee 
to study naval shipyards. Chairmaned by 
Navy Secretary Nitze and members from the 
Defense Secretariat and the Navy Secretariat 
and officers headed by the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, Admiral McDonald, the Committee 
will report within 1 year. Many have feared 
that after the Nitze board reports, that Secre- 
tary McNamara will advise closing several 
Navy shipyards. President Johnson, of 
course, will make the final decision. 

Some of Secretary McNamara's advisers 
believe the next war will be atomic and brief, 
and that Navy shipyards are not needed. 
The fragility of this philosophy is em- 
phasized when one remembers that Presi- 
dent. Truman closed the Long Beach, Calif., 
Naval Shipyard on the advice of Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson, who was as famous 
as Secretary McNamara for “knocking heads 
together.” 

The shipyard closing brought severe un- 
employment to the thousands who had been 
working in the yard. Suddenly the Korean 
war developed. The Long Beach Naval Ship- 
yard had to be reopened with much govern- 
mental expense. 

The naval shipyards are an important bas- 
tion in national defense. In World War II. 
the Germans nearly defeated the United 
States with submarines in the Atlantic. The 
Japanese inflicted grave losses on our fleet 
in the Pacific. Every naval shipyard and 
private yard was vital to our survival. 

Strategists believe that the Pearl Harbor 
yard is in no danger of closing. Neverthe- 
less, Senator DAN I. K. INouxx, Democrat, 
of Hawaii, made an important speech on 
shipyards in the Senate last October. He 
made these points: 

The Anderson report was sponsored by the 
Department of Defense and the Navy's Bu- 
reau of Ships in a genuine effort to learn 
more about the comparative costs of private 
and nayal shipyards in accomplishing naval 
ship work. The release of the Anderson re- 
port has generated misleading conclusions 
that private yards are vastly more eco- 
nomical and efficient than Navy yards. This 
has lead to the clamor that the operation of 
Navy yards be curtailed or that some or all 
be closed, 

Warships and naval shipyards are instru- 
ments to preserve the freedom of the seas 
and the security and sovereignty of our Na- 
tion. In the time of cold wars and hot ten- 
sions, naval yards are more than ever vital 
to the organization of Navy military com- 
manders. These commanders are in need of 
maximum logistical forces whether théy be 
Navy shipyards or supply ships. 

Without the assurance of a regular home 
yard to which Navy ships return at stated 
intervals, there would be an alarming turn- 
over of Navy personnel. One quarter of 
Navy men separated at Norfolk said that long 
separations from families was the reason for 
not reenlisting. 

To minimize naval personnel turnover, 
and in order to operate our intricate war- 
ships and complex Navy weapons systems, 
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it ls imperative that Navy shipyards be main- 
tained. Navy yards are geared to many mil- 
itary, technological, and scientific changes 
which are evolving. 

Navy yards are staffed with skilled arti- 
Sans, technicians, engineers, scientists, ad- 
ministrators and managers. Once scattered 
(by the closing of yards) these teams can- 
not be reassembled. 

Government yards are better equipped and 
manned than certain private yards to com- 
plete complex fire control and electronics 
repairs. 

Government workers in Navy yards cannot 
strike, whereas strikes in private yards have 
delayed construction by many months. 

Government yards are Navy bases with 
medical training, and recreational installa- 
tions for ship personnel, while ships are be- 
ing overhauled. 


Red China and the General 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann appeared in the Washington Post 
of January 21. What Mr. Lippmann 
writes may not please the powers that 
be but it will be very good for their souls 
and ours. 

Our policy in Asia is not very logical, 
to put it mildly, and has created a vacu- 
um which must and will be filled. Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, who possesses the logic 
with which most Frenchmen are en- 
dowed, is perhaps the one to fill the 
vacuum and to come up with a compre- 
hensive and clear policy that can be un- 
derstood, not only in Europe but around 
the world. 

The article follows: 

TODAY AND Tomorrow—Rep CHINA AND THE 
GENERAL 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is little reason to be surprised or 
mystified by the news that France and Red 
China -will establish diplomatic relations. 
For a long time General de Gaulle has been 
saying that there would be a schism in the 
Communist world between Russia and China, 
and that when that happened it would be 
necessary to have diplomatic relations with 
both Communist states. 

Until the Sino-Soviet break, it was possible 
to deal with China through its overlord in 
Moscow. After the break channels would 
have to be opened with Peking. 

General de Gaulle, we must femember, 
does not share the American theory that 
diplomatic relations carry with them a kind 
of moral and political: ratification. The 
French hold the traditional view, which used 
to be our own view as well, that diplomatic 
recognition is the recognition of a fact, that 
the Government recognized is in fact the 
Government. Most European, and indeed 
most other governments, take this factual 
and quite unemotional view of diplomatic 
recognition. 

Nor is there any mystery as to why Paris 
and Peiping are resuming relations now, 
rather tham a year ago or a year hence. 
Quite recently, presumably as result of the 
visit to China of M. Edgar Faure, the Peiping 
Government made the essential concession. 
Formerly it would have insisted that France 
must break relations with Formosa as the 
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condition of resuming relations with main- 
land China. On this, Peiping has given way. 
General de Gaulle is no longer being asked 
to abandon Chiang Kai-shek in order to 
have relations with Mao Tse-tung. Almost 
immediately after this concession was made, 
General de Gaulle took his decision. 

It marks a very significant turn in the re- 
lations between Red China and the non- 
Communist world. For it opens the door, or 
at least unlocks the door, to a general rec- 
ognition of the realities in the Far East— 
that the Government of Peiping is in fact 
the Government of China and that the Gov- 
ernment in Formosa is in fact the Govern- 
ment of Formosa. Certainly, as M. Faure 
has said, while it can be argued that 
Formosa belongs to China, it cannot be 
argued that China belongs to Formosa. 

We have been in the habit of describing 
the result as a two-China policy, This turns 
out to be a misleading description of a good 
thing. For none of the Chinese, Red or 
white, will admit that there is more than 
one China. The accurate description of the 
real situation is to say that there is China, 
of which the capital is in Peiping, and that 
there is an independent Formosa, of which 
the capital is in Taipei. The problem of the 
future is to work out a relationship between 
these two entitles—be it Independent sepa- 
ration, internationally guaranteed neutral- 
ization of Formosa, or, eventually, uncoerced 
reunion. 

Far from resenting General de Gaulle’s 
initiative we must recognize—even if it is 
politically inconvenient to say so out loud— 
that he has already achieved an important 
gain. He has removed the insurmountable 
obstacles to an eventual settlement with 

. No doubt we are nowhere near a 
settlement. But as long as the realities of 
the situation in China and Formosa are not 

„ no settlement will ever be pos- 
sible. 

We must now expect to see many practical 
results from the action taken by General de 
Gaulle. There is bound to come the accept- 
ance of Peiping as the Government of China 
in the Security Council of the United Nations. 
The question then will be whether Nation- 
alist China will still be granted and will 
accept a seat in the General Assembly. Much 
will depend on whether Chiang Kai-shek ac- 
cepts the situation which General de Gaulle 
has created or in a mood of anger opposes 
it and breaks relations with France. If he 
does that nothing will give greater pleasure 
to Peiping. 

Looking beyond the exchange of ambas- 
sadors, we can see now that more than a 
formality is intended. France is reentering 
the Far East as a great power. If we are 
wise, we shall welcome her, knowing that 
our solitary eminence’ and our isolated role 
in the Far East, which are the unplanned re- 
sults of the Second World War, cannot en- 
dure forever. Our isolation in the Far East 
has fostered in this country a neurotic jingo- 
ism about any country which differs with us 
and does not keep in step. But the postwar 
period is ending in the Far East as it has 
ended in Europe, and Gaullist France will 
not be the last country to act accordingly. 
We must expect to see this in Japan. 

In my view, we should welcome General 
de Gaulle's advice, his help, his influence 
which is greater than many of us realize, and 
his initiative. For without his help there is 
no prospect that we shall be able alone to 
extricate ourselves honorably from the en- 
tanglement in southeast Asia, General de 
Gaulle told President Kennedy when they 
met in Paris in 1961 that no military solu- 
tion is possible and that it would be neces- 
sary to seek a political solution. This was 
the judgment of an old hand. For the 
French were in Indochina for about 80 
years. They fought an 8-year war in Indo- 
china. They are far from a stupid people 
and quite able to look at the facts, General 
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de Gaulle is a military thinker of the very 
first rank. 

No doubt the administration will go 
through the formalities of protesting against 
the French decision. But let it not allow 
itself to be angry and nurse a grievance about 
an achievement for which, because it takes 
the situation off dead center, we shall in 
the days to come be grateful. 


Growthmanship—A la 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us were amazed recently when the 
Central Intelligence Agency held a public 
press conference to announce some of its 
conclusions about. the economy of the 
Soviet Union. I believe we were amazed, 
not only by the conclusions revealed, but 
by the methods used to make this infor- 
mation public. 

It seems to me there is cause for con- 
cern in our country at the prospect of an 
organization such as CIA being used to 
influence public opinion, and this prac- 
tice should not be continued. All of us 
remember the great manipulations of 
economic growth figures during the last 
presidential election campaign, and the 
CIA has no place in any renewal of a 
public debate on this issue. 

The Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News has 
discussed this question thoroughly and 
appropriately in an editorial of January 
18, 1964, and I would like to include a 
copy of this excellent editorial with my 
remarks. 

GROWTHMANSHIP—A LA 1964 

All during 1960, a political parlor game 
enjoyed by nearly every campaigning Demo- 
crat was called growthmanship. As described 
in one satirical speech by then Vice President 
Nixon—before he knew who his 1960 
nent would be—it was played by citing spe- 
cious statistics to prove that the,U.S. growth 
rate had slowed down even as the Soviet 
growth rate was speeding up. Thus, America 
must hurry, hurry, hurry to keep Russia from 
passing us and winning the growth race. 

Well, now it’s another presidential cam- 
paign year, and the stage is being set for a 
new game, revisited, or 
growthmanship in reverse. And, of course, 
the object of this new game—since it is 
played by today’s ins instead of, as in 1960, 
by the outs—will be to prove that every- 
thing is now happily reversed. 

Thus, not our growth rate but Russia's is 
suddenly represented as having miraculously 
been slowed to a crawl while the U.S. econ- 
omy surges forward at an ever-accelerating 
pace—thereby ending any danger of our be- 
ing overtaken by Soviet production. Indeed, 
some of the more zealous players even show 
signs of getting carried away to the point of 
implying that Russia is in such a slow-growth 
mess in its domestic economy that it may 
soon offer no danger to us, period. 

To lay the factual groundwork for such a 
1964 reverse twist on 1960's game of growth- 
manship, we have been treated to an un- 
precedented special briefing by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. Never before has this 
traditionally supersilent service peered out 
from behind its cloak to brief the public on 
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anything. Why it did so now is open to 
varying conjecture—whether for reasons of 
its own or because the administration felt 
this appraisal of Russia's growth slowdown 
would be more impressive coming directly 
from CIA than from the usual White House, 
State Department or Pentagon sources. 

The net of the CIA analysis of the Soviet 
economy, in any case, is that Russia is in the 
Communist equivalent of a moderately seri- 
ous recession. Not only is it suffering from 
an obvious grain crop failure, says the CIA, 
but its economy is so out of kilter in other 
Ways that its overall economic growth has 
declined from a rate of about 6 percent a year 
during the 1950's to 244 percent in 1962. 

But before anyone in Washington gets as 
carried away politically by this new estimate 
as some did in 1960 by the old ones, perhaps 
it is time to recall a famous line from the 
late Charlie Wilson when the same Congress 
that had panicked over the Soviet sputnik a 
year earlier wanted to cut his Defense De- 
partment budget: “I didn’t think the Rus- 
sians were 10 feet tall last year, and I don't 
think they're only 5 feet tall now.” Just so, 
we didn’t think they were economically 10 
feet tall in 1960, and we doubt if they’re 
economically only 5 feet tall in 1964. 


Smoking and Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last few days there has been much said 
and written relating to the report on 
smoking and health issued by the Advis- 
ory Committee to the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service. Some who 
probably have not ever read the report 
are practically calling for the prohibi- 
tion of tabacco and tobacco products. 
Where the right of individuals and the 
stability of an important section of our 
economy is involved, it would be wise for 
us to look closer at all of the factors. In 
this light, I urge all my colleagues in 
the Congress to read these editorials 
which appeared in the Tuesday, January 
21, editions of the Durham (N.C.) Morn- 
ing Herald and Greensboro (N.C.) Daily 
News: 

[From the Durham (N.C.) Morning Herald, 

Jan. 21, 1964} 
Prom HEALTH TO TOBACCO PROGRAM 

Some Congressmen have already raised the 
implication of the report on smoking and 
health to the tobacco farm program. Repre- 
sentative RousH, Democrat, of Indiana, has 
included “immediately cutting off subsidies 
to the growers of tobacco” among the steps 
he thinks should be taken to implement the 
Surgeon General’s report. Because the total 
farm program is falling into increasing dis- 
favor with Congressmen from urban areas, 
tobacco people may expect an attempt to be 
made to eliminate the tobacco program as 
a step in cutting down the expense of the 
price support program. 

That the tobacco program is operated by 
a farmers’ cooperative, which pays back the 
money it borrows from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to finance the price support 
program and pays interest on the loans, Is 
ignored by those who would take this ap- 
proach. But there are factors which make 
it much more to the public’s and to the 
Government's interest to go more deeply into 
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the matter than the Surgeon General's re- 
port has done than to undertake to eliminate 
tobacco on the basis of no more than statis- 
tical implications, 

The place of tobacco, in the Nation's econ- 
omy is of such consequence that it justifies 
public spending on research to determine 
with as much accuracy as is possible what 
causal relationship there may be between 
the use of tobacco and health and also to find 
ways to eliminate whatever dangers may be 
ascertained to be in tobacco. 

As the fifth largest cash crop in the Nation, 
tobacco has an important place in the Na- 
tion's agricultural economy. Millions of 
farmers in 21 States depend in whole or in 
part on tobacco for income. More millions 
of workers in the Nation's 578 processing 
plants, found in 30 States, depend on tobacco 
for a livelihood, Including the businesses 
and industries which supply the tobacco in- 
dustry, approximately 17 million workers de- 
pend on tobacco—again in whole or in part— 
for a livelihood, and when their dependents 
are included, one-third the Nation's popu- 
lation has a stake In the tobacco economy. 

But lf no other factor than taxes were in- 
volved, the Government's revenue from to- 
bacco products—last year $3,200 million 
would justify an intensive research program 
at public expense. For if this revenue should 
be lost to Government, the loss would be 
made up from Increases in personal and cor- 
porate income tax levies. 

[From the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News, 
Jan, 21, 1964] 
Tosacco RESEARCH LABORATORY 

North Carolina has the greatest interest 
and the heaviest stake of any State in the 
proposal, introduced in the U.S, House of 
Representatives by our own Sixth District 
Congressman Horace Kornecay, for estab- 
lishment of a tobacco research laboratory 
which would concentrate upon finding and 
eliminating any connection between tobacco 
and lung cancer, 

North Carolina is the center of tobacco 
production and processing, and any appre- 
ciable blow to the industry—from farm 
through factory—would have correspo 
effect upon the State’s economy and its whole 
pattern of public services. Other tobacco 
growing and processing States would also 
be hard hit. 

And the effect upon revenue would catch 
both the U.S. Treasury, where the tobacco 
yield is third on the Federal list, and all 
States save three, including North Carolina, 
which levy a sizable tax on cigarettes. It 
cannot be reasoned that the laboratory pro- 
poe by Representative Kornecay and en- 

dorsed by other tobacco State legislators 
would be a pet project for North Carolina. 
Both the' United States and 47 States have 
& direct stake in revenue yields. And over 
and above that is the lung cancer toll which 
is nationwide. 

If or when such a laboratory is established, 
its logical locale would be North Carolina, 
We are not disposed to argue over the precise 
spot, although we feel that serious consid- 
eration should be given to proximity to and 
cooperation with growers and processors. 
The latter are already engaged in widespread 
research, North Carolina is fortunate in 
having a substantial portion of this research 
going forward within its borders. It has a 
research climate, fostered not only by in- 
dustry but by the stimulation and person- 
nel of its colleges and universities, and par- 
ticularly its three medical schools. There is 
an obvious need to coordinate and step up 
tobacco research; and here is where Repre- 
sentative Kornecay’s measure comes in. 

North Carolina will be perfectly willing to 
have this laboratory located wherever a thor- 
ough study and objective survey show that 
it can do the best job and, through coopera- 
tion of all concerned, is most likely to save 
human lives, threatened revenue, and an en- 
dangered economy. 
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Alternate Proposal by Connecticut Bar 
Association on H.R. 8199 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, earlier to- 
day, during House debate on H.R. 8190, I 
made reference to an alterative proposal 
recommended by the Connecticut Bar 
Association and also to corroborating 
charts, These documents follow: 

HR.— 
A bill to fix certain fees payable to the 
Commissioner of Patents 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the items numbered 1 through 11 in subsec- 
tion (a) of section 41 of title 35 of the 
United States Code are amended to read 
as follows: 

“1. On filing each application for an orig- 
inal patent except in design cases, $60, and $5 
for each claim in excess of twenty filed orig- 
inally or pending and under consideration 
at any other time during prosecution. - 

“2. On issuing each original patent, except 
in design cases, $60, and $10 for each claim 
in excess of ten. 

“3. In design cases: 

“(A) On filing each design application, $20. 

“(B) On issuing each design patent: for 
three years and six months, $10; for seven 
years, $20; and for fourteen years, $30. 

“4. On every application for the reissue 
of a patent, $60, and $5 for each claim over 
and above the number of claims in the orig- 
inal patent. 

„5. On filing each disclaimer, $15. 

“6. On an appeal for the first time from 
the examiner to the Board of Appeals, $75. 
If the appeal is withdrawn prior to any con- 
sideration by the Board, or if an oral 
is not requested prior to any consideration 
by the Board or if a request for an oral hear- 
ing is withdrawn more than thirty days be- 
fore any consideration by the Board, $50 of 
the 75 fee shall be refunded. 

“7. On filing each petition for the revival 
of an abandoned application for a patent 
or for the delayed payment of the fee for 
issuing each patent, $15. 

“8, For certificate under section 255 or 
under section 256 of this title, $15. 

“9. For uncertified printed copies of 
specifications and drawings of patents (ex- 
cept design patents), 50 cents per copy; for 
design patents, 20 cents per copy; special 
rates for libraries specified in section 13 of 
this title, $100 for patents issued in one year. 

“10. For recording every assignment, agree- 
ment, or other paper, $20; for each additional 
patent or application included in one writing, 
where more than one is so included, $3 
additional. 

“11. For each certificate, $2.” 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding the following subsections: 

“12. On the filing of every petition for the 
institution of public use proceedings, 6100. 

“13. After the preliminary statements have 
been received and approved and the motion 
period has been set, each applicant to an 
Interference shall pay a fee of $100. 

14. Upon filing every brief on final hear- 
ing before the Board of Patent Interference 
Examiners, $100. 

“(c) The fees prescribed by or under this 
section shall apply to any other Government 
department or agency, or officer thereof, ex- 
cept that the Commissioner may waive the 
payment of any fee for services or materials 
in cases of occasional or incidental requests 
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by a Government department or agency, or 
officer thereof.” 

Src. 2. Section 31 of the Act of July 5, 
1946, entitled “An Act to provide for the 
registration and protection of trademarks 
used in commerce, to carry out the provi- 
sions of certain international conventions, 
and for other purposes“ (15 U.S.C. 1113) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The following fees shall be paid to 
the Commissioner of Patents under this Act: 

“(1) On filing each original application for 
registration and each application for renewal 
in each class, $30; on filing each application 
for renewal in each class after expiration of 
u registration, an additional fee of $5. 

“(2) Before issuing each registration of 
a mark in each class, $25. 

“(3) On filing an affidavit under section 
8(a) or section 8(b), $10. 

“(4) On filing each petition for the re- 
vival of an abandoned application, $15. 

“(5) On filing notice of opposion or appli- 
cation for cancellation, $50. 

“(6) On appeal from an examiner in charge 
of the registration of marks to the Trade- 
mark Trial and Appeal Board, $25. 
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“(7) For issuance of a new certificate of 
registration following change of ownership 
of a mark or correction of a registrant's mis- 
take, $15. 

“(8) For certificate of correction of regis- 
trant’s mistake or amendment after regis- 
tration, 615. 

“(9) For certifying in any case, 62. 

(10) For filing each disclaimer after reg- 
istration, $15. 

(11) Por printed copy of registered mark, 
20 cents. 

“(12) For recording every assignment or 
other paper, $20; for each additional regis- 
tration or application included, or involved 
in one writing where more than one is 80 
included or involved, $3 additional, 

“(13) On filing notice of claim of benefits 
of this Act for a mark to be published under 
section 12(c) hereof, $10. 

“(b) The Commissioner may establish 
charges for copies of records, publications, 
or services furnished by the Patent Office, 
not specified in subsection (a). 

“(c) The Commissioner may refund any 
sum paid by mistake or in excess.“ 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 266 of title 35 of the 
United States Code Is repealed. 
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(b) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 27 of such title is amended by 
striking out 

“266. Issue of patents without fees to Gov- 
ernment employees.” 

Sec., 4. (a) Except as provided in the suc- 
ceeding subsections of this section, the 
amendments and repeal made by this Act 
shall take effect three months after the date 
of enactment. 

(b) The amendments to items 1, 3, and 4 
of section 41(a) of title 35 of the United 
States Code shall not apply in further pro- 
ceedings in applications filed prior to the 
effective date of such amendments. 

(e) The amendment to item 2 of such sec- 
tion shall not apply in cases in which the 
notice of allowance of the application was 
sent, or in which a patent was issued, prior 
to the effective date of such amendment. 

(d) The fee prescribed in paragraph 13 of 
of section 31(a) of the Act of July 5, 1946 
(15 U.S.C. 1113), as amended by this Act shall 
apply only in the case of registrations issued 
and registrations published under the pro- 
visions of section 12(c) of that Act (15 
U.S.C. 1062(c)) on or after the effective date 
of such amendment. 
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Harry Darby: Mr. GOP 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr, DOLE, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Harry 
Darby who is widely recognized as one 
of our Nation’s leading business and 
Political figures, recently announced his 
resignation as Republican national com- 
mitteeman for Kansas. 

Mr. Darby has been a guiding force in 
the political affairs of Kansas and the 


Nation for many years, and gained the 
respect and admiration of thousands 
with whom he has come in contact. He 
will be remembered by many of my col- 
leagues as “Senator Darby“ because of 
having filled the unexpired term of the 
late Senator Clyde Reed. 

I insert a tribute appearing in the 
Salina Journal of Salina, Kans., on Jan- 
uary 19, 1964, in the Recorp at this point. 

Harry Darsy: Ma. GOP 

(Note.—A tribute to Harry Darby by the 
Hutchinson News is herewith reprinted with 
the Journal’s endorsement.) 

Since 1940 Harry Darby has been Repub- 
lican national committeemen for Kansas. 
He has been a delegate to each of his party’s 
nominating conventions those 24 
years and usually has been selected as the 
chairman of the State's delegation. 


It would be no exaggeration to say that 
during this more than two decades he has 
been Mr. Republican for Kansas. He has 
had a usually guiding hand in most of his 
party's affairs in his own State, and to a con- 
siderable extent in the Nation. But he has 
not been, nor has he aspired to be a politicab 
boss as the late Dave Mulvane was. 

Were the job riers anaes for 
national committeeman to be 
Darby would come remarkably close to filling 
them. He has made liberal contributions of 
his time, money, and enthusiasm to his 
party, 

He has done.so because he enjoyed it and 
not from any desire for personal advantage. 
On the contrary, he never sought office, and 
while he did reluctantly accept an interim 
appointment to the Senate, where he served 
with distinction, he refused, when his term 
ended, to stand for election. 
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The Republican Party has been Harry 
Darby’s second love. His first is his charm- 
ing wife, and his third his highly successful 
business. He will continue to have that 
love but hereafter it will be from the ranks 
by his own volition and not in a top role. 

The years roll relentlessly on. More wisely 
than many still serving in Congress and 
other governmental bodies, he has recognized 
them and the infirmities which come with 
them. He has presented his resignation as 
national committeman. Fittingly, moreover, 
he has done so at a time to permit careful 
selection of his successor. 

There is no indispensible man, of course. 
The Republicans of Kansas, however, will 
be hard put to find as qualified a successor 
to Harry Darby. 


U.S. Prestige in Other Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following editorials by Mr. Ray Henle 
of NBC's news program, “Three-Star Ex- 
tra.” I think these editorials are par- 
ticularly apropos at a time when many 
people are wondering about U.S. prestige 
in other countries. 

TRurn-Sran Extra” EDITORIAL, JANUARY, 13, 
1964 
(By Ray Henle) 

The talk tonight is of concessions to be 
made by the United States to settle the latest 
crisis in Panama and restore peace to the 
Canal Zone. 

‘There is much doubt, in informed circles, 
as to how effective any concessions will be, 
no matter how far they go, in providing a 

answer to the troubles in Panama. 
The latest riots, like those in 1959, appear to 
have been engineered by the leftist extrem- 
ists. And it also seems beyond dispute that 
they don’t want concessions. They want the 
canal 


If documentation is needed to support that 
conclusion, it was provided by Aquilina 
Boyd, Panama's extremist ambassador to the 
United Nations. Boyd took off from Panama 
City when the riots were only hours old, 
apparently assured they would be blown into 
a major international incident. He was in 
New York Friday morning, ready to make 
demands that the United Nations take sides 
against the United States in the canal situ- 
ation. His first public statement was an 
accusation of aggression by the United 
States, and a demand that we get out of the 
Canal Zone. 

Boyd was the leader of the 1959 riots. 
Then he wanted only that the Panamanian 
flag be flown alongside that of the United 
States in the Canal Zone. Now he has raised 
‘his sights, and by his own admission, he 
wants the canal. Concessions today, per- 
haps; but, eventually, the entire canal. 
“Turee-Star EXTRA” EDITORIAL, JANUARY 14, 

1964 
(By Ray Henle) 

The photographs from Moscow tell the 
story: Fidel Castro and Nikita Khrushchev, 
in Joyful embrace—arms around each other, 
much patting of backs and shaking of 
hands—everything is eggs in the coffee as 
the saying goes. 
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Round the world go the pictures and 
around the world people see how pleased the 
leader of the world Communist movement 
is with his accomplishment in Cuba. 

Khrushchev may have in his orbit a no- 
torious Castro regime, steeped in economic 
and social fallures—but he also has his 
jumping-off place for the announced Com- 
munist aim to subjugate all the Western 
Hemisphere, as a preliminary to the final 
prize—the United States, 

Many are bound to wonder—why doesn't 
the free world’s leadership embrace some 
individuals and some governments which are 
dedicated to overthrowing the world Com- 
munist movement? 

Why don't we have photographs of Pres- 
ident Johnson, and other free world leaders 
embracing Chancellor John Doe, head of a 
free government in absentina, of Hungary, 
or Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc. 

We don't, of course, because there isn't 
anybody like that. The free world has been 
too busy coexisting with Communist regimes. 
The free world, including the United States, 
just keeps on being nice, exuding sweetness 
and light, embracing coexistence hoping one 
day—someday—the Communist will see the 
error of their ways” and drop their aims of 
world conquest. Until then, we're advised, 
don’t rock the boat, don’t speak above a 
whisper, don’t for heaven's sake say any- 
thing or do anything that will make Moscow 
mad. Meanwhile the world drifts slowly 
and steadily into the Communist orbit. 

The so-called neutral or doubtful coun- 
tries are inclined to back the winner, and 
they don’t think that it is going to be us. 


Dodd for Vice President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
current speculation about possible Vice 
President candidates, John Chamber- 
lain, in a column which appeared in the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican of Jan- 
uary 21, 1964, suggested the name of 
Connecticut’s senior Senator THomas J. 
Dopp. 

Certainly, Senator Dopp ranks in stat- 
ure and competence with many of the 
people who have been suggested and Mr, 
Chamberlain makes a strong case for the 
consideration of the Connecticut Demo- 
erat. 

I am happy to include herewith the 
column of Mr. Chamberlain who is him- 
self a Connecticut citizen, a resident of 
Cheshire. 

THESE Days—Dopp FOR VICE PRESIDENT 

: (By John Chamberlain) 

Inasmuch as one does not have to belong 
to a political party in the United States to 
take part in the great game of proposing 
candidates for important office, I might as 
well give President Lyndon Johnson some 
wholly unsolicited advice about choosing a 
proper running mate. 

I am quite aware that this sort of thing 
can be done by anybody who has watched a 
high-wire balancing act at the circus. Lyn- 
don Johnson is a Texan, a southerner, a 
liberal-conservative (or conservative-liber- 
al), a Protestant, a self-made man, a person 
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who (like F.D.R.) picks brains by listening 
rather than by S0 anyone can see 
that the Democratic candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent ought to come from the Middle West 
(Senator Humphrey, Senator Eugene Mc- 
Carthy, or Peace Corps boss, Sar ze. Shriv- 
er), or from California (Gov. Pat Brown), or 
from the Northeast (New York City's Mayor 
Wagner). Then there are the Kennedy 
cachet, money and organizing power to con- 
sider (Bobby Kennedy or Sargent Shriver as 
an in-law). There is religion (McCarthy, 
Wagner, Bobby Kennedy, and Shriver are 
Catholics, good for the big city vote where 
Catholics are in the majority); and Eugene 
McCarthy and Bobby Kennedy have both 
written books. ~ 


The desire for “balance” on a ticket is not 
to be decried, provided ability is not over- 
looked in prescribing the mixture. I do not 
for a moment doubt that the Messrs. Shriver, 
EUGENE MCCARTHY, et al., are all able men 
in their various ways. But if Lyndon John- 
son wants balance and foresight, too, the 
best man in his own party happens to be 
the senior U.S. Senator from the State of 
Connecticut, THOMAS J. Dopp. 

To use that phrase beloved of the sport 
page, you can’t fault Tom Dopp on any of 
the mechanical qualifications needed for 
ticket balancing. He comes from the popu- 
lous Northeast, he is a Catholic, he is a wel- 
fare stater without going: hog wild about it 
in the ADA manner, he is a civil rights man, 
and he believes in legitimate labor unions. 
Thus, he both complements Lyndon Johnson 
and blends with him. In addition to all this, 
he is particularly beloved among various 
ethnic groups that have often resented the 
fact that the Democratic Party is associated 
with the post-Talta loss of Eastern Europe to 
communism. The Poles, the Lithuanians, the 
Ukrainians, and the Hungarians of New Eng- 
land are overwhelmingly for Tom Dopp, the 
anti-Communist, and his popularity among 
these groups in his home territory would 
certainly rub off in the voting booths of 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Chicago. 

It is not my purpose, however, to praise 
Tom Dopp merely because he would lend 
mechanical balance to the Democratic slate. 
What I like about him is his ability to fore- 
see crises long before they have tumbled 
about our ears. I distinctly recall a speech 
he made back in September of 1962, when 
Democrats who should have known better 
were denying that Cuba represented any par- 
ticular menace to the United States. Dopp 
had his eye on Castro’s machinations in Pan- 
ama even then. The Castro-Soviet domina- 
tion of Cuba, said Dopp, “poses a distinct 
threat to the security of the United States in 
the sense that it gives Castro the military 
power to overthrow, or repeat his attempt to 
overthrow the Government of Panama, thus 
placing the Panama Canal under the direct 
control of Moscow. In doing so, Khrushchev 
and Castro would not stage a frontal attack 
on Panama; they would attack by proxy, us- 
ing an indigenous extremist movement as a 
front, and pretending to the world that the 
entire action had been initiated by the 
Panamanian people.” 

In the light of what has recently happened 
in Panama, I find those words pretty pro- 
phetic. Or maybe “prescient” is the proper 
word for it. So, too, were Donn's words about 
Cheddi Jagan of British Guiana, whom he 
tabbed as a Marxist long before our State 
Department came to a similar conclusion. 
And, as I recall it, Tom Dopp was reproved 
by the New York Times for saying some time 
ago that Ghana was the “first Marxist state 
in Africa.” The Times later admitted that 
Dopp was correct. 

Could Lyndon Johnson have a better man 
at his elbow than one who can add X-ray 
eyes to all the other qualifications needed to 
balance a ticket? 


1964 
First Lady Tours “Poverty Pocket” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Lyndon B. Johnson went to Pennsylvania 
last Saturday and took a good look at 
some of the things that are being done to 
help combat poverty. Many people also 
took a good look at Lady Bird and their 
reactions are most interesting. Here is 
one aspect of our Government which is 
not impersonal and institutional; here is 
respect, warmth, and. deep personal 
regard. 

The New York Times on January 12, 
1964, reported as follows: 

MRS. JOHNSON CHEERED IN “POVERTY POCKET" 
Coat. Towns 
(By Nan Robertson) 

WILKES-BARRE, Pa., January 11.—Mrs. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson visited today one of the 
“pockets of poverty” that President Johnson 
has declared war on—the Wilkes-Barre and 
Scranton area of Pennsylvania. It is part of 
that impoverished 10-State strip known as 
Appalachia. Here, in the anthracite coal 
area, the jobless rate is nearly double the 
Nation's average. On the way from Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Johnson was briefed on the 
region, its problems and some of the solu- 
tions that have been found by two Penn- 
sylvonia Representatives. They were DANTEL 
J. Firoop, Democrat, cosponsor of the legis- 
lation that produced the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration, and Josera M. Mc- 
Dan, Republican. 

She spoke at the airport here, in the cen- 
tral squares of Scranton and Wilkes-Barre 
and at a new science research center at 
Wilkes College. She toured a vocational 
school that retrains miners thrown out of 
work and a textile plant helped by an ARA 
loan, 

She shook the hands of crowds that 
pressed insistently around her everywhere. 
She talked with as many persons as she 
could. Sometimes she was ahead of sched- 
ule, but she never seemed rushed. 

PUBLIC IS CHARMED 

Today, the people away from what Mrs. 
Johnson calls the small world of Washington 
could get an intimation of the First Lady’s 
style when she is with them—and they were 
charmed. 

Mrs, Johnson does not come across on- tele- 
vision and in photos as she does in person. 
Her forte is head-to-head conversation and 
a direct look into the eyes of whomever she 
is meeting. 

She listened well, asked intelligent ques- 
tions and did not flinch in an auto me- 
chanic’s shop when the director said: 

“If you'll come right over here I'll show 
you how we make a complete overhaul.” 

This kind of invitation is calculated to 
bore any woman but Mrs. Johnson obedi- 
ently peered under car hoods. 

The outdoor crowds—more than 1,000 in 
Scranton, a Democratic stronghold with a 
Republican mayor—cheered Mrs. Johnson, 
showered her with roses yellow and red and 
gave her keys to the two cities. At Wilkes 
College, a poster hung from a dormitory 
proclaimed: 

“Ashley Hall Welcomes Y'all.” 

Many in the crowds were women and chil- 
dren. Mrs. John Marks, wife of a plant fore- 
man, grabbed Mrs. Johnson’s hand outside 
the Wyoming Valley Technical Institute. 
“It's a great honor to shake your hand,” she 
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told the First Lady. “You're so much pret- 
tier in person than I ever dreamed.” 

Another woman said she was touched to 
tears by Mrs. Johnson's. kind face and her 
“real interest in us.” 

“I shook her hand.“ shouted a matron in 
curlers, “I was just glad to see her,“ a com- 
panion sald. 

At the dedication of Wilkes College's sci- 
entific research center, Mrs. Johnson told her 
audience: 

“Last Wednesday I sat In the gallery of the 
Congress and heard my husband declare war 
on poverty in this country. Today, I feel 
as H I have been standing on the first battle- 
field of that war. 

“Preparing for this trip, I was, told of the 
hard times you in this area have been hay- 
ing. The mine caveins and fires have plagued 
life in this area along with the problems of 
s declining industry. But I know this is a 
part of our land that refuses to take defeat or 
decline. : 

“I have found today that these are phoe- 
nixlike, rising from the ashes of yesterday, 
to light the fires of your own industrial 
renaissance.” 

The First Lady sald that she was grateful 
for today's trip “because you have taken me 
behind the cold statistics to the human 
needs, problems, and hopes of this area.” 


TALKS TO TRAINEES 


At the vocational school, she talked to Jo- 
seph Stanitis, a 32-year-old trainee in auto 
mechanics. Mr, Stanitis, who hase three 
children, told Mrs. Johnson of how he had 
been unemployed for 2 years after his coal 
mine was shut down, 

His case is characteristic in the hard coal 
region, where thousands of men have been 
thrown out of work because of new laborsav- 
ing machines and the turn to fuels such as 
oll and gas. 

The director of the school, which also 
trains veterans, the physically handicapped, 
and those who can no longer take on some 
tasks because of age, sald: 

“We feel that a man is not through at age 
55." 

Mrs, Johnson's response brought a gale of 
laughter. 

“I’m glad you said that,” she remarked. 

The President was 55 last August. 

The Wilkes College Science Research Center 
was made possible by a $400,000 ARA grant 
that must be matched by $500,000 from pri- 
vate contributions. It will train men in new 
skills such as electronics and chemistry and 
attract new Industries to the region, 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I wish to include a short 
poem written by Maureen Norton, of Bal- 
timore, Md. 

The death of President Kennedy 
touched the hearts of all Americans. 
Even the teenage generation felt the im- 
pact of that great loss. Quite by acci- 
dent, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Norton, the 
parents of Maureen, came across this 
small ballad which their daughter had 
written. Maureen is a junior at the In- 
stitute of Notre Dame, and I feel this 
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poem reflects both her own deep senti- 
etme! and the fine training she has re- 
celv 


With scarlet red roses, 

And a light pink suit, 

Walked Mrs. Kennedy looking cute. 
With a dark blue suit, 

And a smile so gay, 

Walked Mr. Kennedy through the day. 
All during the day, 

They waiked with joy 

To only one’s dismay. 

Though why we lost this great man 
No one will fully understand. 

God calls us when He sees fit 

That is the answer, that Is it. 


After $3 Billion U.S. Aid, Tito Closer to 
U.S. S. R. Than Any Time Since Stalin’s 
Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Milorad M. Drachkovitch, senior staff 
member of the Hoover Institution at 
Stanford University, delivered an address 
to the Commonwealth Club of California 
on January 10, 1964, on the subject 


After $3 Billion U.S. Aid, Tito Closer to 


U.S.S.R. Than Any Time Since Stalin's 

Death.” 

Flashes from that address as published 
in the Commonwealth follow: 

Arree $3 Br.tiow US. Am, Trro CLOSER TO 
U.S.S.R. THAN Any TIME Since STALIN'S 
DEATH 
(Friday Flashes—Jan, 10, from address by 

Dr, Milorad M. Drachkovitch, Senior Staff 

Member of the Hooyer Institution, Stanford 

University.) 


(By Dr. Milorad M. Drachkovitch) 


The leaders of the victorious Communist 
revolution in Yugoslavia hope to introduce 
in Yugoslavia a political and economic sys- 
tem closely resembling that of the Soviet 
Union. 

The Yugoslav Communists were in a cer- 
tain sense more Stalinist than Stalin himself, 
both in their domestic and foreign policies. 

It was not Tito who rebelled against Sta- 
lin, but the oversuspicious Stalin who re- 
jected Tito in the miscalculated hope that 
Tito would disappear. 

From that time on, Yugoslavia’s foreign 
policy was basically determined by the in- 
terplay of these two factors: the willingness 
to preserye at any cost the monopoly of poli- 
tical power for the Communist Party within 
Yugoslavia, while trying to assure a privi- 
leged role within the Communist world, and 
an active role in the world at large. 


REDS GLADLY ACCEPTED U.S. AID 


The initial Titolst opening to the West 
came in 1949, when it became obvious that 
Stalin wanted no reconciliation with Tito; 
and when the Soviet economic blockade 
threatened Yugoslavia with starvation, 

Yugoslay Communists gladly accepted 
American economic and military aid, de- 
lighted and probably astonished that no 
strings were attached. I strongly criticize 
that concept of aid without political con- 
cessions. 

As long as Stalin lived, the conflict be- 
tween Tito and the Cominform carried an 
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unusual degree of bitterness. It is highly 
significant to stress this mutual enmity be- 
tween Tito and Stalin, to assess correctly 
the ulterior evolution of Yugoslavia’s foreign 
policy, during the decade following Stalin's 
exit. 


Yugoslav Communists introduced certain 
reforms in the economie life of Yugoslavia, 
and relaxed some other aspects of their ini- 
tial Stalinist rule. 

Distrustful of Stalin, they improved rela- 
tions with Greece and Turkey, by signing 
defense agreements against aggression in the 
Balkans. 


NO WESTEEN ENTANGLEMENTS 


Yugoslav rulers carefully avoided any di- 
Tect institutional entanglement with the 
Western European and Atlantic organiza- 
tions, Western powers granted them full 
freedom of maneuver which contributed to 
their new eastward shift which started soon 
after Stalin’s death. 

Since the fall of 1960, we are witnessing a 
third phase, increasing collaboration in 
practically all fields. During the Belgrade 
Conference of 25 nonalined nations, Tito's 
almost blanket endorsement of Soviet posi- 
tions contributed heavily to the general pro- 
Soviet bias of the conference. 

Tito was honored by the rare privilege of 
addressing the Supreme Soviet. From this 
speech and from another by Tito, there 
emerged three significant elements: (1) The 
identity or similarity of Soviet and 
Yugoslav foreign policy; (2) the common 
aim, namely the achievement of socialism 
and ultimately communism, of both Yugo- 
slavia and the Soviet Union; and (3) Tito's 
bland denial that his brand of socialism had 
any nationalist characteristics. 

In August 1963, Khrushchey declared that 
the Soviet Union regards Yugoslavia as 
Socialist and fraternal, he praised the Yugo- 
slay system of workers’ councils, formerly 
denounced by the Soviet Union as “revision- 
ism” of Marxist-Leninist theory, and stated 
that he will join forces with Tito to bury 
capitalism. 

TITO HELPING IN WORLD SUBVERSION 


The foregoing does not mean that Yugo- 
slavia has or will simply reintegrate the 
Soviet bloc, Khrushchey sees an advantage, 
at least temporarily, of having Yugoslavia 
on his side if not In his bloc. Tito is today 
assisting Khrushchey in his two-fold 
venture: to stall the Chinese factionalism 
within the Communist movement, and to 
subvert more efficiently the non-Communist 
world. 

The reconciliation with Khrushchey was 
followed by a betterment of relations be- 
tween Yugoslavia and other Soviet satellites 
in Eastern Europe. 

Tito has certainly tried to increase his in- 
fluence and prestige among the nonalined 
mations of Asia, Africa, as well as Latin 
America, J 

Finally, Tito is doing his best to maintain 
good relations with the United States for 
reasons of trade and eligibility for American 
loans or sale, under favorable conditions, of 
surplus commodities. 

We are decidedly living again in a. period 
when Communist regimes try to enlist 
capitalist support to alleviate their internal 
economic difficulties, tending of course, as 
good Leninists, to gain substantial ad- 
vantages without making concessions. 

There are three fundamental, official 
tenets of Titoist foreign policy: the concept 
of peaceful coexistence among the states 
with different social systems; the principle 
of Yugoslavia's nonalinement in present- 
day's cold war confrontation; and a doctrinal 
belief that inexorably and in a variety of 
ways. humanity is singe deep into the era 
of socialism. 

ACCORDS WITH KHREUSHCHEV 


As for peaceful coexistence, Tito’s interpre- 
tation coincides with that of Nikita Khru- 
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shehev. As regards nonalinement, Yugoslav 
rulers have been willing to explain to careful 
readers that this concept should be under- 
stood dialectically—namely, that the world 
antagonistic blocs are only temporary, which 
will be overcome gradually through a process 
leading inescapably toward socialism. 
TAKES U.S, AID, BUT MOVES TOWARD RUSSIA 


After having recelved nearly $3 billion of 
aid, under various headings, from the United 
States, Tito is today closer to the Soviet Un- 
ton than he ever was during the last 8 years. 
The concept of aid without counterconces- 
sions seems to me largely responsible for 
Tito's eastward shifts which might even ac- 
celerate under his successors. 

The key to Tito's regime, and incidentally 
to its foreign policy is—according to Milovan 
Djilas’ competent analysis—the obsession and 
obstinacy of the new ruling class to main- 
tain its exclusive power and control. It is 
therefore essential for Tito to appear as win- 
ner on several foreign fronts: in his subtle 
game with Khrushchev, in his outmaneuver- 
ing the Americans, in his fraternization with 
Sukarno, Nasser, and Nkrumah. 

Logic requires him, moreover, to participate 
in undermining and weakening Western in- 
ternational positions and policies. For it is 
essential for all Communists to prevent the 
free world from taking the offensive in the 
cold war, an offensive which in our age of 
democracy and the rights of peoples to self- 
determination, could have catastrophic ef- 
fects for Communist regimes, among which 
that in Yugoslavia is in many respects the 
most vulnerable. 

Nobody knows better than Tito and his 
friendly or unfriendly comrades, that the free 
world will ultimately decide, by its action or 
inaction, the cardinal question of our time: 
whether communism, as we know it today, is 
destined to be the wave of the future, or to 
remain in the books of history as an unfor- 
tunate accident. 

Stalin's death halted any further attempts 
to experiment with increasing political liber- 
alization of Yugoslavia. 

Tito’s treatment of Djilas. showed Moscow 
that Tito was determined to maintain the 
monopoly of Communist power in Yugo- 
slavia, and that it was time to repair one 
of the greatest of Stalin’s blunders. 

In May 1955, Nikita Khrushchev arrived 
at Belgrade to extend a hand of reconcilia- 
tion to Tito, which of course was accepted. 
A relleved Tito inaugurated his new policy 
of close relations with the emerging neutral- 
ist nations of Asia and Africa. 

Tito's quarrel with Stalin enhanced his 
reputation among these nations, while Stal- 
in's successors in Russia realized that Tito's 
respectability among the neutralists’ could be 
turned into an asset in their own offensive 
to penetrate Asia and Africa. 

INCREASING COLLABORATION WITH RUSSIA 

One may distinguish three phases in the 
Moscow-Belgrade relations since May 1955. 
The first phase, formal reconciliation, 
reached a climax when a beaming Tito toured 
the Soviet Union, proclaiming in Stalingrad 
on June 11, 1956, in time of war as well as in 
time of peace, Yugoslavia marches shoulder 
to shoulder with the Soviet people toward the 
same goal—victory of socialism. 

In the fall of 1956, the anti-Soviet near- 
rebellion in Poland and the full-fledged pop- 
ular revolution in Hungary, shook the solid- 
ity of the Soviet Empire. Anxious to find 
& scapegoat, Khrushchev pointed an accusing 
finger at Tito. This second phase—the 
second Soviet-Yugoslavy dispute—never was 
as violent as the Stalin-Tito feud. 

Answers to written questions from floor: 

Question. (Edwin D. Berl) Is our State De- 
partment unduly sympathetic to supporting 
Communist nations? 

Answer. There is a dilemma: either (like 
State Department) you consider Tito a Tro- 
jan horse who undermines the Soviet system 
or else (like myself) you consider him an ex- 
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tremely subtle propagandist, eager to main- 
tain monopolistic power at home while trying 
to Sovietize (in a way different from Russia 
or China) Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
In this sense he is a Trojan horse of Moscow. 

Question. (M. P. Evenson) How did Tito 
defeat and execute the popular leader Mik- 
hallovitch? 

Answer. Tugoslavia suffered the basic con- 
frontation of the cold war. Mikhailovitch 
was first leader against Hitler and repre- 
sented Western influence. Tito, represent- 
ing Eastern influence, did not oppose Hitler 
during Hitler-Stalin pact or until Stalin 
asked Communists torise. They collaborated 
briefiy, until it was clear you could not have 
real collaboration between democracy and 
communism. Tito’s victory was not result of 
people's will but because Red army, not the 
Allies, entered Yugoslavia. 


The 1963 Anticrime Crusade by Indianap- 
olis Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in In- 
dianapolis a citywide organization of 
women, the anticrime crusade, is mak- 
ing some of the greatest advances of any 
private citizens group in the Nation in 
their fight against juvenile delinquency 
and related problems. Literally thou- 
sands of women take part in the organ- 
ization, with 3,000 participating in only 
one of the 14 fields of their activities, 
serving as court watchers in observing 
20,000 cases last year from speeding to 
rape. 

This great civic-minded organization 
of women has set a pattern in its 
approach to the problem of school drop- 
outs, with volunteers doing 
counseling which was responsible for the 
return to school of 157 boys and girls last 
year. The program is under considera- 
tion for recommendation to the 11 mil- 
lion members of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

These and other aspects of the work 
they are doing were summed up by the 
Indianapolis News in its January 1 issue, 
with emphasis on the school dropout 
work. 

Mr. President, because this problem is 
so acute in the entire Nation, and be- 
cause the Indianapolis women have de- 
veloped some remarkable methods of 
attack, I ask unanimous consent for the 
printing of the Indianapolis News article 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Dropouts’ RETURN ro SCHOOL A BIG Feat FOR 
CRUSADE 
(By Margaret Moore) 

The return of almost 300 dropouts to 
Indianapolis schools, combating of crime 
with adequate street lighting and changes in 
some court procedures highlighted 1963 
achievements of the anticrime crusade. 

“We have even more extensive plans to 
combat crime in 1964," said Mrs. Marshall 
Lincoln, chairman of the crusade sponsored 
by the News. 
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National recognition has come to the Indi- 
anapolis women in some of the 14 fields of 
crime prevention on which they center at- 
tention. A backward and forward look is 
shown in the following summary: 

1. Personal counseling by volunteer 
women prompted the return of 157 dropouts 
in September, In addition more than 100 
other youths returned to classes as a result 
of personal letters written by the women. 

Mrs. C. B. LaDine heads the stay-in-school 
committee of the crusade which already is 
working with other dropouts so they can re- 
turn to school on January 20. 

2. In employment, women of the crusade 
got 32 jobs for returning dropouts in 6 
weeks. 

3. As a means of keeping children in 
school (because potential dropouts can be 
spotted in beginning elementary grades) 
study tables have been set up in churches, 
YMCA's and community centers. Volunteer 
tutors and remedial reading teachers assist 
with this work. 

4. Panels for parents have been set up by 
the juvenile committee of the crusade, 
headed by Mrs, Rufus Kuykendall. Many 
PTA and PTO groups have asked for panel 
programs during 1964. 

5. In legislation the crusade is working 
with the commission created by the 1963 
general assembly to formulate a statewide 
solution to combat the dropout problem. 
Dr. Rolla Pruit of the Department of Public 
Instruction and the commission, has asked 
for a stay-in-school report from the crusade 
to send to every school in Indiana. 

The crusade’s legislative study committee 
is working with the Indiana Psychology As- 
sociation on the need of certification and 
licensing of psychologists. 

6. More than 3,000 women court watchers 
have reported on more than 20,000 cases 
ranging from speeding and reckless driving 
to rape and murder. Clubs or individuals 
wishing to sit in court in 1964 should call 
Marie Stevens, 6102 Evanston. 

7. A crusade affillate, the Seventh District 
Federation of Clubs, took 8 prizes for 
lighting improvement in a con 
— the 7 Federation of Clubs, Reader's 
Digest, and the National Street and Highway 
Safety Lighting Bureau. The money 
was used to purchase additional outdoor 
lighting at two community centers. 

8. Weekly discussions on jobs, careers, 
practical hobbies and good grooming are 
sponsored by the crusade at the Indiana 
Girls School. Monthly programs and parties 
are sponsored at the Indiana Boys School 
and Girls School by the youth crusade, a 
teenage unit of the crusade, and the Indian- 
apolis Church Federation. 

9. John J. Barton, mayor of Indianapolis, 
has promised reduction im crime, coopera- 
tion with the crusade and integrity in gov- 
ernment, Mrs. A. Fred Thomas, chairman 
of the public officials committee, will con- 
tinue work with Barfon and other public 
officials. 

10. In slum clearance, the crusade, led by 
Phoebe Jane Huey of the mayor's slum clear- 
ance committee, successful 
spruce-up projects in three areas of Indi- 
anapolis—Harrison Street, Lockfield Gar- 
dens, and blocks near School No. 9 and Riley 
Center. 

11. Homemaking projects have been co- 
sponsored by the crusade and the Marion 
County Department of Welfare. 

12. Crusade chairmen have been asked to 
testify before the House Committee on Edu- 
cation on the successful stay-in-school pro- 
gram. s 

Mrs. William H. Hasebroock, vice president 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clube, 
came to Indianapolis to confer about the 
pattern of getting dropouts back in school 
for possible use by the entire federation of 
11 million women. 
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William Davies and Albert Nellum, of the 
US. Department of Labor, conferred with 
the crusade stay-in-school committee and 
asked leaders to speak to their staffs in Wash- 
ington and Chicago. 

Vincent Riccio, who was a detached work- 
er in New York for 5 years, asked for the 
crusade’s stay-in-school pattern to use in 
his speeches throughout the Nation to so- 
cial workers and teachers. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of November 5 
published the story of the crusade's aid to 
dropouts and methods of keeping dropouts 
in school without public funds. 


Mrs. Neville’s Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the true 
facts regarding recent events in Panama 
have been obscured by conflicting re- 
ports. One of my personal friends, Mrs. 
Craig S. Neville of Los Altos, Calif., was 
on the scene when the present difficul- 
ties started and was an eyewitness. 

Mrs. Neville retired from a lifetime of 
government service in the Canal Zone, 
her parents went there in 1907 and her 
granddaughter still lives there as a 
fourth generation resident. 

For the benefit of all Members of the 
House, I submit herewith, under leave 
to extend my remarks, a letter from 
Mrs. Neville dated January 13. It clearly 
refutes Panamanian claims that Ameri- 
cans desecrated the Panamanian flag. 

The letter follows: 

JANUARY 13, 1984. 


Hon. CHARLES S. GuBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHARLIE: I arrived in the Canal Zone 
from my home in Los Altos, Calif., on Jan- 
uary 3, to be with my mother and to attend 
memorial services for my youngest brother 
who died very suddenly, 


Inasmuch as I have personal knowledge of 
some of the events leading up to the de- 
plorable situation prevailing in the Canal 
Zone, and after listening to news reports on 
the Armed Forces radio station, statements 
by local Panamanians, and charges made by 
United Nations Representative Aquilino 
Boyd, I want to tell my story. 

On Tuesday, January 7, a group of stu- 
dents from Balboa High School, on their own 
initiative and without the knowledge or con- 
sent of any of the school officials, raised an 
American flag on the standard in front of 
this U.S. school. All those participating were 
minors and they had nothing more in mind 
than demonstration of patriotism for their 
country. The students conducted them- 
selves at all times in an orderly and ad- 
mirable manner and there was no incident 
of any kind until Thursday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 9, when, at approximately 4 pm., a 
group of 40 students from the Panama Na- 
tional Institute, dressed In uniform, marched 
into the Canal Zone and requested permis- 
sion to raise the Panamanian flag alongside 
the flag of the United States. By this time 
quite a number of American students had 
gathered and to avoid any unpleasant situa- 
tion the Canal Zone police kept the two 
groups separated, but did invite a representa- 
tive group of five of the Panamanian stu- 
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dents to proceed to the flagpole under their 
escort and to present their mission to a rep- 
resentative of the U.S, student group. Two 
Panamanian students carried the flag and 
two carried a banner. Their mission was 
made known and politely rejected, they were 
escorted back to the rest of the group and 
quietly asked to return to Panama City. Re- 
fusing bus transportation, they proceeded up 
past the administration building at Balboa 
Heights and through Gorgas Hospital 
grounds, breaking street lights and over- 
turning garbage cans on the way. 

The important point is that the Panaman- 
ian flag in the above incident never left the 
hands of the Panamanian students, and at 
no time was it touched by a U.S. student or 
any other American citizen. The Panaman- 
ian report was that it was torn, trampled, 
and spat upon by the U.S. students. And 
this report was apparently used as an excuse 
to incite the anger of the Panamanian na- 
tions and to touch off the events which fol- 
lowed. 

Our first knowledge of the trouble that 
was brewing came when my 18-year-old 
granddaughter drove the maid down to the 
Panamanian boundary line where she could 
catch a bus. There was no indication of 
trouble at the boundary, she dropped the 
maid off, and was proceeding along Fourth 
of July Avenue toward home when a group 
of Panamanians threw rocks and a piece of 
4 by 4, which was 20 inches long, through the 
windows of the car. Fortunately, the front 
window escaped the missiles. A member of 
the Guardia Nacional was standing close by 
and he smiled in apparent approval. By 
the time Linda arrived at the police sta- 
tion in Balboa to report the incident, news 
of more violence had been received and cars 
belonging to Americans were being over- 
turned and set on fire. 

I was having dinner at the Tivoli Guest 
House, which overlooks Panama City and 
from where we witnessed the events that 
followed. ‘When word was flashed that 
trouble had started we immediately tried to 
get into our cars and go home. But we 
were too late. Fortunately, the Canal Zone 
police around the Tivoli had been reinforced 
by this time, for, marching toward us on 
Tivoli Avenue, and within the Canal Zone 
border, was a large group of students from 
the University of Panama. These students 
are composed chiefiy of older men and they 
were chanting as they marched and throw- 
ing rocks at people and cars along the way. 
The police were able to turn them back, but 
in the meantime thousands of Panamanians 
had gathered in the nearby park across the 
boundary line and they were excitedly shout- 
ing and hollering insults at the United 
States. I worried about how long the police 
could hold that mob back and prayed that 
the Army would soon arrive. It was a relief 
when it did. The infantrymen immediately 
took over in orderly fashion, they never 
crossed the border into Panamanian terri- 
tor, and they were not given orders to re- 
turn fire until after 3 U.S. soldiers had 
been killed and 34 wounded. 

So it makes me furious to hear this 
broadcast as an “act of aggression on the 
part of the United States,” and it would 
seem that it was about time that we were 
the aggressors, 

My parents came to the Canal Zone in 
1907 and my granddaughter, Linda Fawcett, 
is a fourth generation resident here. We 
therefore have a special interest in this area, 
and it is our earnest hope that the outcome 
of negotiations now underway will not sell 
the Canal Zone down the river. 

Will you please pass the word along to 
those who may be working on the President's 
committee, or who may be personally in- 
terested in the matter? 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Craic S. NEVILLE. 


Hon. Orville L. Freeman Addresses the 
Convention of the National Association 
of Wheat Growers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers 
held their annual convention in Amarillo, 
Tex., this month. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Hon. Orville L. Freeman, ad- 
dressed the convention delegates on the 
evening of January 9. His address con- 

some very interesting information 
on the subject of wheat legislation, which 
I believe can be most valuable to Mem- 
bers of Congress in their deliberations on 
this problem. 

The text of his address follows: 
ADDRESS or Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN BEFORE 

THs NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT 

GROWERS IN AMARILLO, TEX. 

Wheat farmers throughout the world face 
the new year with problems and prospects 
not foreseen when I spoke to the National 
Association of Wheat Growers in Denver 1 
year ago. In that year wheat producers in 
this country rejected marketing quotas for 
the first time for any major national com- 
modity. In 1963, U.S. farmers harvested a 
good crop of wheat and sold it at prices gen- 
erally above support. levels. The wheat 
States of the Plains and the Northwest are 
generally prosperous, Crop prospects for 
1964 are favorable. 


Russia and Eastern Europe experienced a 
massive grain crop fallure. We estimate that 
in Russia alone the production of grains was 
at least 25 percent—or 40 million tons—be- 
low 1962 levels. Farmers in Western 
suffered from unfavorable harvesting condi- 
tions, and much of their wheat can be used 
only for animal feed. Canada and the United 
States have made subtsantial sales of wheat 
to Russia and Eastern nations. As 
u result of these events, world wheat exports 
by all countries may reach 2 billion bushels 
this year—or 25 percent higher than in the 
previous marketing year. 

The whole world has once more had a 
demonstration of the absolute necessity for 
carrying adequate stocks of wheat to meet 
domestic and world emergencies. Yester- 
day's surpluses again have proved to be to- 
day's silk purse. 

Important as these events were, they have 
not solved the world’s wheat problems. 
However, they have made their mark and we 
must take into consideration what has hap- 


Nonetheless, the single most important fact 
in the world wheat economy remains un- 
. Wheat stocks in the free world 
continue to be too large. The United States 
‘will have in storage more than 1 year's com- 
mercial needs even if we export one billion 
bushels of wheat in the current crop year as 
we now expect. Canada will carry 1 full 
year’s needs into the 1964 harvest, despite 
record export sales of over 550 million bush- 
els. The failure of world wheat prices to 
rise significantly in the face of unprece- 
dented demands in the past 6 months is a 
reminder of the extent of surplus 

stocks of wheat in the world. A 
Stocks, however, are not really the heart 
of the problem. The world's capacity to pro- 
duce grains continues to expand at a rate 
clearly faster than the expansion of com- 
mercial grain markets. Surpluses above 
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commercial requirements for most grain may 
be in prospect for Europe in the near future. 
Surpluses continue to be the lot of all major 
grain exporters, barring further crop dis- 
asters. 

With an intuition born of long experience 
with low and unstable prices, our wheat 
farmers have recognized the sobering facts 
of the long-range wheat situation. Wheat 
farmers from Texas to Washington voted in 
an unheralded referendum last September 
and October, The polling places were in the 
wheat- fields. The ballots were grain drills 
and tractors. The result was a smashing 
vote for wheat programs in the future— 
programs to limit acreage and to support 
prices and incomes. 

Last year, following the no“ vote on the 
referendum, it was expected that wheat 
farmers would ignore their acreage allot- 
ments when they planted wheat for 1964, 
Instead, they have so far largely planted 
within their allotments in order to preserve 
their wheat acreage allotments on their 
farms for the future. As a result, prospec- 
tive winter wheat production this year is 
below early expectations. If spring wheat 
producers do not exceed thelr acreage allot- 
ments, and if 1964 exports are large, the 1964 
crop could move into the market and allow 
our surplus wheat stocks to be further re- 
duced. Should that happen we could well 
be down to about 600 million bushels, the 
lowest since 1953. This is a level that the 
Department of Agriculture considers neces- 
sary if we are to maintain adequate secu- 
rity and stabilization reserves. 

However, a smaller crop than anticipated 
will not by itself prevent sharply lowered 
price and income prospects for wheat in 1964. 
Gross income levels, under foreseeable pro- 
duction levels for 1964, will not vary greatly. 
This is so because the improvement in price 
levels with each decline in production is sub- 
stantially cancelled out because fewer acres 
mean fewer bushels produced. ‘This means 
that unless a wheat bill is enacted which will 
provide a substantial improvement in price, 
wheat farmer income will drop about $600 
million below 1963. 

President Johnson is deeply concerned 
that in the absence of new legislation the 
wheat grower will suffer a serious loss. Also, 
a decline of this magnitude will adversely 
effect the entire economy, particularly in the 
major wheat-producing areas. There is no 
better illustration of what higher farm in- 
come can mean than to look at how farmers 
have spent the extra $8 billion in total Income 
they have earned over the past 3 years— 
$8 billion they would not have had if 1960 
income levels had prevailed. 

Farmers invested 6521 million more in 
tractors, $900 million more in autos and $310 
million more in other farm machinery and 
equipment during the past 3 years than 
would have een possible with a 1960 style 
income, Some $2 billion more was spent on 
feed, fertilizer, and lime. Farm families, in 
addition, spent some $1.6 billion more for 
food, clothing, and household furnishings. 

Thus it is clear that farm income is im- 
portant not just to farmers, but to everyone 
up and down the line who does business with 
them. You know it, and I know it. 

This administration is committed to- im- 
proving farm income and to reducing 
unneeded stocks and lowering the cost of 
farm programs. In the case of wheat, we be- 
lieved that if two-thirds of the wheat pro- 
ducers voting in a referendum chose a pro- 
gram of marketing quotas, this would be 
the most effective way to achieve these goals. 
However, when the growers voted the pro- 
gram down, it was clear the farmers faced a 
substantial decline in farm income unless 
they could arrive at sufficient agreement on 
a wheat program that would further progress 
toward these three basic goals. 

Iam confident that we can develop wheat 
legislation that will improve the opportunity 
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for increased farm income without a sub- 
stantial increase in budget expenditures, and, 
at the same time, will continue the welcome 
reduction in wheat stocks still at surplus 
levels. 

Two days ago I testified before the wheat 
subcommittee of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee and told them what I am telling you 
now, I said there are several bills now 
before the Congress which would accomplish 
this. Bills by Senator McGovern, Senator 
HUMPHREY, Senator CARLSON, and Senator 
Youne all contain elements which we sup- 
port. I indicated that we stood ready to 
assist in drafting legislation which will main- 
taln farm income, cut surpluses and hold 
down taxpayer costs. 

These goals can be achieved by a program 
which incorporates the two-price certificate 
system, because that system will be the least 
costly to the taxpayer. It will maintain at 
present levels both consumer prices and the 
price of wheat received by the farmer. 

Let me repeat: A voluntary certificate pro- 
gram can (1) insure stable consumer prices. 
for wheat users will pay approximately the 
same for wheat this year as they did in 
1963; (2) insure that wheat farm income 
will be substantially higher than the level 
estimated for 1964 under current law; (3) 
hold the line on budget costs; and (4) ac- 
complish another substantial reduction in 
the carryover supplies of wheat—in the 
neighborhood of 100 million bushels more 
than would otherwise be the case. 

Action on wheat is essential. At a time 
when bread is still a scarce commodity to 
millions of people in this world, the Anier- 
ican consumer has so abundant a supply that 
bread is scarcely given a passing thought. 
The achievement of the American family 
farm in providing a wealth of food and fiber 
is little short of magic. Yet, it is poorly 
appreciated and even more poorly rewarded. 
Instead, attention is more often focused on 
the cost of farm programs, and the disparity 
between farm and nonfarm returns for com- 
parable effort is largely forgotten. Yet farm 
income per capita is less than 60 percent 
of the income of the nonfarm earner, Sur- 
pluses recelve far more attention than the 
surprisingly low real cost of food in this 
country—about 19 percent of the average 
family budget. Yet no other nation has ever 
eaten 80 well for so small a part of the 
disposable income of its people as the United 
States. 

Today, with less than 8 percent of our pop- 
ulation engaged in farming, most Americans 
fail to recognize that farm commodity pro- 
grams are as essential to their continued 
good fortune as they are to the family farm- 
er. The consumer tends to forget that the 
family farmer deseryes much of the credit 
for the high abundance of low-cost food we 
enjoy, Without the family farm system of 
agriculture, there would be no assurance 
of abundance; and without commodity pro- 
grams, there is no assurance that the family 
farm system would survive. 

The Communist countries—where scarcity 
rather than abundance is the problem— 
envy the productive ability of our agricul- 
ture. Yet they refuse to admit that the 
productivity which flows from the incen- 
tives and the flexibility and adaptability of 
free enterprise family farming will never be 
achieved under their system. And, as yet, 
no other system has been designed that can 
match the productive capabilities of our 
family farms. 

Thus, so long as overproduction and low 
prices are the silent companions of abun- 
dance, commodity programs will be essen- 
tial to the family farm system of agricul- 
ture. So long as agriculture is subject to 
the volatile effects of a massive scientific 
and technological revolution; so long as 
productivity per farm worker grows 6 per- 
cent and more each year; so long as we 
continue to produce more each year from 
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less land with fewer people, commodity pro- 
grams will be necessary. They are not wel- 
fare programs, but essential tools of adjust- 
ment for the well-being of the family farmer 
us well as every single American citizen. 

Let me repeat once again: this adminis- 
tration, as it has from the beginning 3 
years ago, will support commodity programs 
directed toward the basic goals of reducing 
surplus stocks, holding down Government 
costs and strengthening farm income. 

However, the support of the administration 
is not enough, nor is the availability of sound 
legislation enough to insure the enactment 
of a wheat program. 

Wheat legislation is the toughest kind of 
legislation to pass; and a wheat program is 
no good to anyone unless it can be passed. 
Massive, united and effective support by the 
wheatgrower and those who are genuinely 
interested in the welfare of the wheatgrower 
and his family is necessary if wheat legis- 
lation is to be enacted for 1964. 

Recently, all farm groups but one met at 
the invitation of the National Grange. There 
was broad, united agreement at this meet- 
ing for a voluntary program for wheat. I 
urge that this encouraging spirit of unity 
be carried forward vigorously now to the 
Congress to inspire the quick action which 
will mean better farm income. 

Enactment of new wheat legislation will 
provide the base on which we can go for- 
ward to build a strong expanding wheat 
economy. Legislation, however, will not 
create markets, nor will it enable us to com- 
pete more actively for the commercial mar- 
kets of the world. These things we must 
do ourselves. 

This administration is determined to find 
new markets for wheat, and we will use 
every resource at our command—including 
trade and aid—to sell wheat. Last week the 
largest single commercial sale of wheat in 
U.S. history was made by Continental Grain 
Co. to the Soviet Union. It totaled 1 
million metric tons of wheat; it brought us 
clear almost $65 million at world prices; 
and the Russians paid cash. I predict it is 
only the first of several sales we will make 
to the Soviet Union. 

We paid an export subsidy on the total 
37 million bushels of about $25 million— 
which is neither more nor less than we would 
have paid if any other nation had purchased 
the same quantity of wheat. We saved an- 
nual storage charges of $5 million—and 
some of that wheat would otherwise have 
remained in storage 6 to 8 years or longer. 
We have strengthened appreciably the Na- 
tion's critical balance-of-payments position, 
and countless additional jobs will be created 
as the wheat moves from the elevators on 
its journey to Russian seaports. 

Strangely, we have heard some people say 
they would kill this sale if they had the 
power. Last December we saw a determined 
effort in the Congress to tie the hand of the 
President in any such negotiations with the 
Russians. You have seen these things as 
well as I have; and I ask you, Do you produce 
wheat in order to sit on it, or do you produce 
wheat in order to sell it? 

Perhaps there are some who think we can 
sit on wheat and hatch prosperity, but I am 
not one of them. Prosperity comes with 
hard work and a determined effort to seek 
and find people who want to buy what we 
have to sell. 

Competition for commercial markets of the 
world is getting tougher every day. Our 
trading partners have made it clear by action 
and by word that they intend to sell in world 
markets and that they will make new terms 
when necessary in order to sell wheat. 

We have made it equally clear that the 
United States will not take second place in 
the grain markets of the world. If we are to 
get our share of the world commercial grain 
markets we must offer our grain of all kinds 
and qualities and at all our ports at prices 
competitive with those of other major grain 
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exporters. This we can do, and we not only 
intend to maintain the current level of wheat 
exports but also we expect to increase that 
share in the years ahead. 

One key element in the world commercial 
grain markets may have changed for the 
worse during the year. I refer to the ques- 
tion of access for efficient producers to the 
European grain markets. The United States 
is presently engaged in negotiations with the 
major grain importers and exporters of the 
world in the GATT cereals group. So far in 
these talks the European Economic Commu- 
nity has shown little disposition to negotiate. 
Instead, just prior to the November meeting 
of the GATT cereals group, the EEC Com- 
mission published proposals for arriving at 
a common grain price and for negotiating on 
agricultural matters at the Kennedy round 
which would jeopardize traditional markets 
of the United States and other grain ex- 
porters. The EEC has, in fact, shown a strong 
protectionist flavor at every point in our 
negotiations during the past year from chick- 
ens to grains. In this situation the United 
States has had and continues to have no 
choice but to insist that the traditional ac- 
cess to these markets by third country sup- 
pliers be maintained. 

Of course, this is not a one way street. 
The United States is prepared to grant other 
countries which export to us the same rights 
we ask of the Common Market at this time. 
We are, for example, undertaking negotia- 
tions to assure those countries which export 
beef to the United States of a fair share of 
the growing U.S. beef market. We would 
base this fair share on the traditional ex- 
ports of these countries. Similar arrange- 
ments, in all fairness, ought to be extended 
by the grain importing countries that make 
up the Common Market in the current GATT 
negotiations. 

We are taking this strong position not only 
because we believe it is only fair to our eco- 
nomic interests and other third country sup- 
pliers; but also because we believe that to do 
otherwise would constitute a retreat back to 
the era of rivalry and scarcity. It would 
force a return to the inward-look protec- 
tionism which contributed to a worldwide 
depression and culminated in the horror of 
war itself as petty nationalism dominated the 
world. We believe that in liberal trade poli- 
cies we can find the key to cooperation and 
abundance which will lift all people of the 
world to a higher level of prosperity and 
peace. 

If we can learn to share and expand com- 
mercial markets for grain and livestock pro- 
ducers, then there also will be hope that, in 
time, we also can help the developing na- 
tions to become strong commercial trading 
partners in world markets. 

It is in these developing areas, where peo- 
ple yearn to escape from the bonds of scar- 
city, that the great future markets for the 
American farmer will be found. But before 
these people can buy what they need from us, 
we will have to help them achieve a level of 
economic development high enough to create 
the demand we can find nowhere else. 

Back home in Minnesota, our family al- 
ways believed that if a hungry person came to 
the door we should feed him, and then find a 
job for him, He then could buy the food 
for himself and contribute more fully to the 
whole community. What we seek to do in 
the world is simply an extension of that 
philosophy. 

The American wheatgrower recognized a 
decade ago that we must use our abundance 
as an instrument to first set the people of the 
world free of the bondage of hunger and then 
of the bondage of poverty. Through the mar- 
ket development program of the Wheat Asso- 
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form, all necessary for economic growth. In 
South America I have seen the school-lunch 
Projects sponsored by Wheat Associates 
where children go to school in order to eat 
and leave with the priceless gift of education. 
There is a school in Pakistan that, in many 
ways, is my proudest achievement as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. In July of 1961 I prom- 
ised a village leader there that we would sup- 
ply the wheat for wages in order to build a 
school in that humble village. Wheat Asso- 
ciates helped me keep my word by arranging 
for the wheat to be delivered. Today the new 
school building is the only structure in town 
with running water. 

These are but a few of the many examples 
of how we have begun the real task of put- 
ting our food abundance to work. What we 
have done falls far short of the need, for the 
disparity of income standards between the 
developed and the developing nations is wid- 
ening today rather than closing. A recent 
estimate of the increase in value of product 
per individual placed the growth in the de- 
veloping nations at an annual rate of $3.40 
while in the developed nations it is increas- 
ing by $38.60, or 10 times as fast. 

Our generation must do more, not less. 
We must use our abundance more fully and 
more generously. Thus far, we have locked 
ourselves into the perpetual dilemma of 
overproduction and low prices, and we have 
failed to recognize that overproduction, or 
abundance, can itself be the means by which 
we can escape our present confinement. The 
use of food abundance to accomplish eco- 
nomic development in dozens of needy na- 
tions not only can be our salvation, but also 
the salvation of other nations which face 
overproduction in agriculture. 

Thus, if the relatively prosperous nations 
can reach beyond the short-range goals many 
seem to seek through protectionism and trade 
rivalry to the greater goal of expanding op- 
portunity for all people, we could in the 

substantially expand the volume of 
trade. It would be a level far above any- 
thing possible when trade is largely confined 
to the more fortunate nations. 

In this regard, agriculture is increasingly 
pointing the way. I predict that the time 
is not too distant when all the developed 
nations of the world will be participating ex- 
tensively in an international food-for-peace 
program. Food will be a key instrument as 
rapid economic progress takes place in na- 
tions which today are still chained to poverty. 
And, when this has been accomplished, 
wheatgrowers will be richly deserving of the 
accolade “They were the pioneers who led 
the way to a new frontier of using abundance 
to make abundance possible for all mankind.” 

To do this will require combined programs 
of trade and aid. It will require the firm 
support of all people, farmers and nonfarm- 
ers alike, But it can be done. Already we 
have seen, through the food-for-peace pro- 
gram, that food aid can result in substantial 
market gains. Japan, a former beneficiary of 
food for peace, is now the largest single com- 
mercial purchaser of American food prod- 
ucts. Other countries, like Spain, Israel, 
Greece, and Formosa, are becoming cash 
customers. Already we can look with pride 
to more and more programs all over the 
world using food as capital. 

A very discerning observer wrote not too 
long ago that “such efforts, pursued on the 
basis of equal contributions, could raise the 
Atlantic states above the present risk of 
deadlock—over agriculture, over balance of 
payments, over international lending; could 
revive confidence in the [underdeveloped] 
nations and could begin to provide some 
philosophical aim and justification for the 
flood of Atlantic wealth which so far sur- 
passes society’s ability to use it well.“ 

This is the true challenge of our genera- 
tion. We can pursue the elusive balance 
between what we produce and what we can 
consume and hope to provide a modest in- 
come level for the family farm. Or we can 
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transform the vast unmet needs of the world 
into a massive commercial demand for our 
food abundance. 

I, for one, choose the latter; for it is the 
true road to world peace, 


Sellont in Panama? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorials from the Charleston (S.C.) 
News and Courier continue to point out 
the dire threat to the U.S. sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone. 

I particularly commend these editori- 
als to the attention of the Congress as 
it mentions the prominent role played 
by our distinguished, courageous, and 
able colleague, Dan FLoop, who blocked 
singlehanded a further sellout of U.S. 
interests. 


PHASEOUT IN PANAMA _ 
A press dispatch reporting 8 by 
US. — to revision of the Panama Canal 


Treaty suggests that fears of a State Depart- 
ment sellout are not unfounded. Discus- 
sions with Panama are in order, but treaty 
revision would indicate restriction of U.S. 
rights in the Canal Zone. 

Additional material pointing to betrayal 
of US. interests comes in the form of a dis- 
patch from columnists Robert Allen and 
Paul Scott, published elsewhere on this page. 
It tells of a State Department plan to recall 
Gen, Andrew O'Meara, commander of US. 
forces in the Canal Zone, as a concession to 
the Panamanians. Messrs. Allen and Scott 
say that this act of appeasement was blocked 
by U.S. Representative Dante. FLoop, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania, who threatened a ma- 
jor upheaval in Congress. 

The record of the U.S. State Department 
shows that it will bend before the slightest 
foreign pressure and yield American inter- 
ests whenever they are challenged. 

What the State Department may have in 
mind is suggested in a newspaper column 
by Walter Lippmann, whose thinking Is close 
to that of officialdom. 

Instead of arguing for outright interna- 
tionalization of the Panama Canal, Mr. 
Lippmann says that one solution would be 
to negotiate for joint United States-Panama- 
nian management of the canal. 

This is the old phasing-out gambit, be- 
loved by the State Department. U.S. public 
opinion, the State Department recognizes, 
wouldn't stand for overnight withdrawal 
from the canal, but might not catch on to 
the meaning of a gradual withdrawal until 
it was too late. Bit by bit, U.S. control and 
occupation of the Panama Canal Zone 
would be lessened until a few years hence 
the U.S. presence and direction would come 
to a complete end. 

This kind of carefully timed sellout is a 
outrageous as immediate evacuation. What's 
needed, in our Judgment, is a joint congres- 
sional resolution that would spell out the 
will of the national legislative that the 
United States retain full control of the 
Panama Canal in perpetuity as the treaty 
specifies. That would block the appeasers. 


Rep TRADEMARK 


The Communist pattern emerged clearly 
in the disturbance at Panama. A fight 
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among students over a flag—something that 
could happen almost anywhere in the world 
without making a headline—quickly blos- 
somed into a shooting affair. 

Automobiles and buildings were burned. 
Quarters of the U.S. Information Agency, a 
favorite target of demonstrators overseas, 
were destroyed. 

These are the tactics of trained, organized 
Communist agents. Student riots are only 
sparks that set devastating fires in strategic 
spots on earth. 


PLAN POR PANAMA 


One way to appease Panamanians is to 
take over the whole country, fly only the 
Panamanian flag over the Canal Zone, dou- 
ble the pay of every Panamanian and let 
Americans do all the work. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, 300 years 
ago Ukraine was made a part of the 
Russian empire. 

In spite of the courageous opposition 
of the Ukrainian people, it is still today 
a part of the Russian empire under the 
Communist regime. During these many 
years the Russians have tried to eradi- 
cate Ukrainian nationalism and the 
ideals of freedom and liberty. And all 
this time the Ukrainians have bravely 
fought off Russia’s attempts to liquidate 
them as an independent people. 

The Ukraine’s struggle against Russian 
domination has few parallels in history. 
For only a brief moment the people of 
Ukraine have had some freedom and 
liberty. In 1918 the abdication of the 
Czar Nicholas It enabled Ukraine to 
realize its dream of independence. On 
January 22 the Ukrainian National Re- 
public was proclaimed with joy and pride 
throughout the land. 

However, the new Russian Govern- 
ment had no intention of giving up the 
rich resources of Ukraine. Communist 
Russia turned on the young republic and 
after 2 years of savage struggle succeeded 
in crushing the people’s resistance. Thus 
came to an end Ukraine’s brief experi- 
ment with independence. From this 
time on, more than 42 million Ukrainians 
have been held captive under the Russian 
Communist system. The spirit of the 
people of Ukraine, however, remains 
steadfast and strong and will not be ex- 
tinguished until freedom is restored to 
their land. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the 46th anniver- 
sary of the Ukrainian proclamation of 
independence. It provides us with an 
opportunity to rededicate ourselves to 
the principles of freedom and liberty. 
The day is a poignant reminder to us 
that the struggle for these revered prin- 
ciples is a continuing one which requires 
strength and perseverence among the 
freedom-loving people of the world. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
onal No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


_ Seven-Day Hospital Operation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article which 
just recently has come to my attention 
and which appeared in the Medical 
Times for November 1962. ‘The impor- 
tance of the subject matter, however, im- 
pels me to bring it to the attention of 
the House, 

As a member of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, I am pleased to see that 
the Veterans’ Administration is seriously 
studying the problem of caring for our 
ailing veterans on Saturdays and Sun- 
days as well as on weekdays, 

I have not pursued every detail men- 
tioned in the article but believe that all 
of the points are worthy of consideration 
and analyzation. 

The author of the article, Dr. Earl C. 
Gluckman, is deputy, professional serv- 
ices, in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration 
headquarters here in Washington and 
was formerly Director of the veterans 
hospital at Coral Gables, Fla., where he 
supervised the development of a 7-day 
hospital operation. 

An APPROACH TO 7-Day HOSPITAL OPERATION 
(By Earl C. Gluckman, M.D.) 

The story of what has happended to hos- 
Pitals all over the country is by this time 
a fairly familiar one—the waiting lists for 
admission, the tight scheduling of operating 


are a familiar tale. The needs of patients, an 
aging population, the newer skills and treat- 
ments, the increasing reliance of the medical 
profession on types of treatment and kinds 
of care available only in hospitals, have 
created a demand that current hospital beds 
are insufficient to meet. 

Greater need for hospital beds would be 
inevitable even If population statistics re- 
mained static. The combination of greater 
demand and greater population has inten- 
sified the problem. Avallability of hospital 
beds is today an important community need. 

The question arises—if it is not possible 
to construct hospitals to meet the demand, 
perhaps & way can be found to use the 
hospital beds we do have on a more inten- 
sive basis. If a bed can be used by four 
patients instead of three in a given period of 
time we have increased bed capacity by 33 
percent without adding a wing or putting 
up a new structure. 

To s hospital with a long waiting list, 
any idle or watching time for patients means 
& waste of a valuable facility. A patient 
who is admitted late in the week and who 
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spends the weekend just waiting until Mon- 
day for necessary laboratory tests to be per- 
formed is wasting a hospital bed unwittingly. 
A patient whose surgery must be postponed 
because the X-ray technician is unavailable 
on Saturday has reason to feel that psycho- 
logically and economically he has been penal- 
ized, The delays mount up until some 
patients never get into the hospital at all. 

Here the glaring difference between hotel 
and hospital operation is almost embar- 
rassing to the hospital administrator. A 
hotel patron paying sizable sums for his 
accommodations expects that all facilities 


“will be available to him over the weekend; 


yet in a hospital, where in theory at least 
the need for service is more acute, it is 
normal for a skeleton staff to be on duty 
over the weekend. The patient frequently 
is marking time. 

This is part of the rationale behind our 
approach to the 7-day hospital operation. 
If patients can be treated more rapidly, if 
planning for their, discharge is begun when 
they are admitted, if all of the procedures 
involved in their care are studied to estab- 
lish the most effective and efficient manner 
of providing necessary services, “peak and 
valley“ workloads can be smoothed out, more 
patients can be treated in a given period 
of time. This can be done more efficiently, 
more ecohomically, and in a manner which 
is more considerate of the patient's welfare. 

Even more fundamentally, we may recog- 
nize that providing speedier care can mean 
providing better care. The patient who re- 
covers more quickly can return more rapidly 
to home, family, and gainful employment. 

It is perhaps not possible in any hospital 
to set up a program for complete 1-day 
operation at one swoop, but if one step is 
taken at a time and each problem is han- 
dled in order, the change may gradually take 
place and the overall costs will not be out 
of line. More important, the cost per patient 
treated will probably be lower. 

Each problem must be handled as it comes 
up, but with some planning for the stage 
ahead. Everything does not need to be done 
at once. Not every part of every hospital 
must operate on a 7-day basis. Not every 
part of a hospital needs to operate around 
the clock even though some areas of neces- 
sity must always do so, And certainly not 
all 7-day operations are required at once. 
One program which has already proven its 
value was developed in five phases. 

PHASE 1 

Discharge planning: The first problem 
seems to be to free beds in order to relieve 
admission pressure and shorten the waiting 
list. A stepped-up program for discharge 
can include planning ahead of time for dis- 
charge by providing personnel to handle dis- 
charges over the weekend. A team approach 
on the part of all services causes nurses, 
doctors, social workers—every one from the 
laboratory technician to the dietition to the 
maintenance staff—to be imbued with the 
same spirit. It is at this beginning point 
that the individual physician staff member 
is of utmost importance. It is he who es- 
tablishes the hospital workload by the orders 
he writes, and it is he who develops in staff 
the sense of urgency which he in his pro- 
feasional capacity must feel for the welfare 
of his patients. 

Equipment: Speedier care must also be 

for through automation in the op- 
erating recovery rooms, etc., the use 
of electronic monitoring whenever possible, 
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enlargement of areas where extra loads de- 
velop, Installation of piped oxygen and suc- 
tion, improvement of trash removal, quick 
distribution of material from central sterile 
supply area to the wards. 

Early in this phase the eye of management 
on problem areas can make a tremendous 
difference in the length of time needed for 
patient hospital stay without the addition 
of a single hospital staff member. 

Medical service: It cannot be overempha- 
sized that during the first phase of 7-day op- 
eration the physicians play a crucial role, 
since theirs is a profession which recognizes 
the need for service 24 hours a day 7 days 
a week. Patients are seen on Saturdays and 
Sundays as they would be on any other day 
of the week. Complete histories and physi- 
cals are done and all orders are written and 
carried out throughout the day and through- 
out the week. 

The technical staff finds its workload, 
therefore, spread out. Certain mornings are 
no longer crowded and certain afternoons 
are no longer idle. The evening and week- 
end staffs now operate more efficiently be- 
cause they have more to do than just cover 
for emergencies. 

Surgical service: This operates in the same 
way as the medical service, but here we have 
another opportunity to reap the benefit of 
better scheduling. The operating room, 
which is actually the flywheel of the entire 
surgical service, is utilized more efficiently 
when operations are scheduled throughout 
the week. 

j PHASE 2 

As the changes in scheduling take place, 

certain bottlenecks begin to appear. 


physicians 
workload for all other personnel and serv- 
ices. 

When physicians’ services are scheduled to 
cover a longer day and a 7-day week their 
orders can at first be taken care of by the 
rescheduling of other personnel. However, 
backup of cases will develop in a relatively 
short period of time as the tempo of the 
operation increases. Demands for more help 
will quickly be forthcoming. particularly 
from laboratory, X-ray, and nursing services. 
Some of these demands may be met by better 
scheduling, but others require reassignment 
of personnel, and in other cases the engaging 
of additional staff, ‘ 

It is obviously impossible to run enoug! 
laboratory tests in a 5-day week or perform 
a sufficient number of X-ray procedures in a 
5-day week to keep the steady flow of patients 
through the hospital when physicians are 
admitting, discharging, and treating patients 
on a 7-day basis. This holds true even if the 
workday is extended beyond the 8-hour day 
but not through the 7 days of the week. 
Backlogs develop very quickly and with the 
buildup of backlogs comes a marked decline 
in efficiency and further backlog. 

Therefore, routine coverage—not emer- 
gency coverage of and X-ray— 
must be arranged for the weekends. At first 
it is not necessary to handle some of the 
more complicated programs over the week- 
end, but eventually as the program develops 
into a fullfiedged 7-day operation it should 
be possible to carry out any test and proce- 
dure on any day. 

In this phase additional employees are 
needed, but the increase is not as great as 
the increased operating time since the work- 
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lessened and the group who cover on the 
weekends find themselves with enough to do 
rather than in a caretaking operation. 
7 PHASE 3 

Supplies: As the rescheduled staff and the 
increased staff go into high gear discharges 
are stepped up, more patients can be ad- 
mitted and patient turnover is of course in- 
creased, Handling more patients of neces- 
sity means additional supplies—supplies 
required for the greater number of tests per- 
formed, X-ray film for the larger number of 
X-rays done, central service material for the 
larger number of patients, etc. It is in phase 
3, therefore, that the greatest increase in 


the so-called intensive therapy units. With 
pharmaceutical distribution scheduled ahead 
of time and special tests arranged in ad- 
vance, the routine is not slowed down. 


viding service on a 7-day basis, it cannot be 

expected that they will work a regular 7-day 

week, Additional support becomes necessary. 
PHASE 4 

Clerical services: When patients start 
moving through the hospital faster the pa- 
perwork, of course, begins to mount up and a 
new bottleneck appears. The inauguration 
of phase 4 is at hand. As discharges in- 
crease in number additional personnel are 
required for preparing and filing records, 
professional and otherwise, handling- dis- 
charges over weekends, etc. 

Engineering department: When the hos- 
pital operates on a full-week basis, mainte- 
nance personnel cannot be specially called 
in for weekend emergencies. It is neces- 
sary to have housekeeping and engineering 
staff available, ready to deal with mainte- 
nance of plant and equipment, carrying on 
their regular weekly duties on the weekend 
as well. When the hospital gets more use 
(7 days rather than 5), breakdowns occur 
more frequently and they can occur at any 
time during the week. It is important that 
a breakdown not cause any greater disrup- 
tion of service on a Saturday or Sunday 
than at any other time. Preventive main- 
tenance must be carried on around the week. 

It is not necessary to increase person- 
nel greatly or to budget for tremendously 
increased costs. By scheduling the work- 
week for staggered 5-day periods, the ex- 
pense of time-and-a-half and double-time 
expenditures is eliminated. Furthermore, 
since supervision must also be scheduled 
throughout the 7-day basis, su on 
the weekends now improves and with it ef- 
ficiency also improves. 

Supporting services: Social service, deal- 
ing with increased admissions and dis- 
charges, has to plan for more problems, more 
trial visits, more day care, more supervision, 
more of every service. Since discharge plan- 
ning and arrangements for discharges must 
be more efficiently handled in the 7-day hos- 
pital in order to provide a smoother outflow 
as well as inflow of patients, social service 
must carry on a 7-day operation as well. 

But this time, the registrar's office is un- 
doubtedly pressing for more help. The reg- 
istrar is deluged with increased paperwork 
that has resulted from the activities of oth- 


etc. Ward secretaries for weekend coverage, 
more medical record librarian help and cleri- 
cal help in that office and the correlation of 
the medical record librarian’s role with that 
of the registrar fit very well into the program 
during this phase. Good cooperation here 
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can be of great help in improving both the 
flow of ordinary paper and medical records. 
PHASE $ 


In our experience, the last programs to be 
phased into the 7-day hospital operation are: 
(1) dentistry; (2) outpatient clinics; (3) 
physical medicine and rehabilitation. It is 
perfectly possible that all of them can be 

to the full-week program, but some 
hospitals find it unnecessary to do this. 

The offices of the supply, fiscal, and per- 
sonnel divisions may need further help over 
the weekend, although it is quite possible 
that they may not be called upon at all to 
staff on a 7-day basis. Good management 
practices may permit them to arrange their 
workloads to provide for services. 

CASE STUDY 


This plan of approach to 7-day hospital 
operation is not merely a vue d'esprit or 
think piece on my part. It has actually been 
developed in practice at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Coral Gables, Fla. 

In 1959 this hospital was faced to an ex- 
treme degree with the problems of popula- 
tion, pressure, and great need. Its 450 beds 
were filled to 100-percent capacity at all 
times. It had a waiting list of 600 to 800 
people, fully eligible for hospitalization, for 
whom there was no room. There were prob- 
ably other eligibles who did not apply be- 
cause they knew their chances of admission 
were not 5 

Phase 1 of the plan outlined above was put 
intò effect in late 1959 and early 1960. The 
equipment changes, discharge planning, and 
rescheduling produced almost immediate re- 
sults—without the addition of a single staff 
member. Scheduling practices proved par- 
ticularly important. 

The medical service took the lead by re- 
scheduling the hours of ite physicians to a 
somewhat longer day and longer week; that 
is, the service covered more hours per day, 
more heavily, and more days per week. This 
does not mean that were over- 
worked. Both the medical service and the 
nursing service had always operated on a 
7-day schedule. 

The surgical service, like the medical serv- 
ice, also found weekend and night or evening 
duty nothing unusual, but also started a 
broader scheduling program. 

However, as through their orders the doc- 
tors generated increased workload in other 
services, pressures mounted, particularly in 
laboratories. The hours of technicians in 
X-ray and laboratory were rescheduled so 
that workload was spaced out and peaks and 
valleys were therefore smoothed out in part. 

Phase 2: Early in 1961, additional staff, 
particularly in X-ray and laboratory, and in 
nursing service in part, made it possible to 
use all facilities every day. 

During this period turnover rates had im- 
proved from 101.3 percent in medicine and 
surgery to 125 percent; average length of 
pirate stay had been reduced proportion- 
ately. 7 

Phase 3 began in mid-1961. At this point 
any breakdown in plant or equipment proved 
a severe problem. The increased utilization 
of the buildings meant that preventive main- 
tenance was even more important. House- 
keeping services and engineering services re- 
quired constant attention. 

Phase 4 was introduced in January 1962. 
By this time the increased patient load, the 
increased admission and discharge rates, had 
produced too large a backlog in the regis- 
trar’s work and it was necessary to improve 


Phase 5 has not yet been introduced. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF PROGRAM 
The most significant factor in the 7-day 
hospital operation was pointed out by Dr. 
William S. Middleton, Chief Medical Direc- 
tor of the Veterans’ Administration, in June 
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1960 when he visited the Coral Gables Hos- 
pital and saw the programs then developing. 
He pointed out that the hospital, by moving 
in the direction of 7-day operation and giv- 
ing patient care on a round-the-week basis, 
had actually provided a higher quality of 


care at the same time. 


The patient, treated more quickly, could 
return to home and employment more rap- 
idiy. The patient scheduled for prompt 
treatment and prompt surgery was at a psy- 
chological advantage. 

The second great asset of the program was 
its immediate utility and its economy, Dur- 
ing 1961, the Coral Gables Hospital by a 3- 
percent increase in per diem cost, effected a 
15-percent increase in the number of dis- 
charges. 

PROS AND CONS 


There are obvious advantages to be realized 
from this type of operation—(1) professional; 
(2) economic; (3) service; (4) personnel. 

However, some possible disadvantages and 
cautions need to be stressed, also. 

1. An occasional patient may feel that he 
is being rushed or processed through the 
hospital. This can be avoided through 
stressing good doctor-patient relationship. 

2. Employees need to have it carefully ex- 
plained that a 7-day hospital week does not 
mean a 7-day working week for individual 
employees. 

3. Plant and maintenance constitute an- 
other difficulty. Since breakdowns in this 
type of operation are an impossible luxury, 
preventive maintenance and proper round- 
pees staffing become the more impor- 

nt. 

4. Management problems in handling a 7- 
day hospital are greater. Some of the con- 
siderations are: 

(a) Deciding which services have to be 
maintained all week. 

(b) Budgeting for increased operation on 
a regular basis. 

(c) Coordination of services. 

(d) Planning. 

(e) Personnel. 

Perhaps the most significant problem is 
that of the cultural environment. The habit 
of our society, governed by school, office, and 
community schedules, is Monday through 
Friday routine and a separate and different 
Saturday-Sunday routine. A straight line 
operation for 7 days on an equal basis did 
not develop in our operation and probably 
is unlikely. : 

Good supervision is a must, and the super- 
visor must make sure not only that patients 
and personnel do not feel unduly rushed and 
exploited, but also that the willing heart is 
not worked to death. 

Since the problems have been mentioned it 
might be worth paying some attention to 
things that were not problems, although 
many thought they would be so: 

1. There was never any problem in the 
professional services.. The physicians and 
the nurses supported the program immedi- 
ately, wholeheartedly, and made every effort 
to make it effective. 

2. Recruitment of personnel proved to be 
no problem at all. Recruitment may even 
have improved. We found people who de- 
sired Saturday and Sunday work and liked 
to be free on weekdays. 

3. Quality of care was never endangered; 
in fact, quality was improved. Doing it 
once, and doing it right, and doing it quickly 
became a maxim in the hospital, and every- 
body became imbued with the spirit. 

SUMMARY 


A gradual transition from 5-day to 7-day 
hospital operation is outlined and its appli- 
cation in a single hospital is used as an illus- 
tration for the changeover. Although the 
7-day hospital is not in uniform operation 
throughout the week, it is as a result of these 
efforts far nearer a reality. 
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Pan-Macedonian Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me, written by the national 
president of the Pan-Macedonian Asso- 
ciation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PaN-MACEDONIAN ASSOCIATION, INC., 

New York, N.Y., October 30, 1963, 
Hon. Vance HARTKE, 
Senator from Indiana, 
U.S, Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR HarTKE: The attention of 
my associates in the National Council of the 
Pan-Macedonian Association and my own was 
caught by the memorandum of the Mace- 
donian Patriotic Organization introduced by 
you in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor on September 30. 1963. 

Once again this group, which claims to 
speak on behalf of the purported “Macedo- 
nian nation” and asserts to represent such a 
“nation,” professes the intention to seek the 
assistance and support of the United Nations. 

We feel that a brief historical review would 
help to set the record straight in this respect. 
Macedonia never existed as an independent 
state and never was the cradle of a separate 
ethnic entity. More than 2,000 years ago, 
Macedonia was one of the many city-states, 
like Athens, Sparta, Thebes, etc., which, to- 
gether, occupied a geographical area covering 
the one occupied today by modern Greece. 

As a matter of fact, it is under the strong 
and enlightened leadership of Philip of Mace- 
don and his son, Alexander the Great, that 
the Greek city-states united and launched 
the great venture that spread hellenic cul- 
ture all over the then known world. The 
common medium of this culture was the 
Greek language, its substance was formed 
by the teachings of the Greek philosophers 
and scientists, its beauty derived from the 
high standards of the classical Greek age. 
This expansion of Greek culture gave birth 
to the Hellenistic era. 

Subsequently, Macedonia shared the fate of 
other Greek provinces. First, the Roman 
conquest, then the Greek revival in the East- 
ern Byzantine Empire, of which one of the 
strongest and most illustrious dynasties was 
the Macedonian, and, finally, the subjugation 
to the Turks, 

In the latest part of the long Turkish rule, 
a strong alien influence became evident in 
the Balkans. It was the Russian panslavistic 
expansionism, particularly in the form of a 
drive for an exit to the Aegian Sea. This 
drive led to the adoption of many subter- 
fuges, among which the myth of the exist- 
ence of a Macedonian nation played a sig- 
nificant role. 

This same weapon has been refurbished 
for the Communist arsenal and has repeat- 
ediy been used against our Greek allies in 
the past two decades. 

Those who, in this country, appear as rep- 
resentatives of a Macedonian nation, lend 
themselves as tools to Communist propa- 
ganda and tactics. - 

In view of the above we felt that our point 
shoud be made to you and, if possible, con- 
veyed through you to the many readers of 
the ConcresstonaAL Recorp who may have 
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been misled by the allegations of the Mace- 
donian Patriotic Organizations. 
Sincerely, 
Vassros T. DANIELS, 
National President. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22,1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of the Ukrainians is the story of 
a large group of gifted, industrious, and 
brave people who have not been allowed 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor during 
most of modern times. ‘Through some 
unfortunate turn of history, these 40- 
odd million Ukrainians have not been 
masters of their fate, and for about 300 
years, except for a brief period of 2 
years, they have not known national 
political independence. In their nis- 
toric homeland they have lived under 
alien despots and endured all sorts of 
hardships, privation, and misery, and 
yet they have retained their spirit of 
freedom. And freedom was at last at- 
tained at the end of the First World 
War. When Russia's ezarist autocracy 
was overthrown by the Russian revolu- 
tion, Ukrainians felt free, seized upon 
the opportunity and proclaimed their 
independence on January 22, 1918. 

That event, the proclamation of the 
Ukrainian National Republic, symbolizes 
the realization of a dream centuries 
old, and justly has become a landmark of 
great significance in Ukrainian history. 
Unfortunately the newborn and very 
weak state was under severe handicaps 
at its birth. The war-torn country was 
literally ravaged and the fertile 
Ukraine was a wasteland. Most of its in- 
habitants were uprooted from their 
homes, and the normal course of life 
was badly disrupted. These were grave 
problems for a new government to face, 
but even more serious was the Com- 
munist Russian threat to the independ- 
ence of the country. Before the 
Ukraine Government had the chance to 
bring some order out of the existing 
chaos, it was attacked by the Red army, 
the country was overrun early in 1920, 
and independent Ukraine ceased to ex- 
ist. Then the country was merged with 
the Soviet Union as one of its con- 
stituent republics, 

Ukrainians have suffered more under 
the Soviet tyranny than under the auto- 
cratic czars, Today their fair land is 
practically sealed off from the free 
world, and there they live something like 
the people on the dark side of the moon. 
It is almost impossible to know their 
actual conditions, and just as difficult to 
understand their genuine feelings under 
such circumstances. Of one thing we 
are sure; we are positively certain that 
they have not given up their hope for 
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freedom and independence. On the 
46th anniversary celebration of their in- 
dependence day we pray for their deliv- 
erance from Communist totalitarian 
tyranny. 


William R. Sinkin Lends Leadership 
Genius to San Antonio HemisFair 
Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


Oy TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, 
Wililam R. Sinkin of San Antonio is a 
highly regarded, highly honored busi- 
nessman of San Antonio who is giving 
much of his energy, his ability, and his 
exceptional intelligence to the develop- 
ment of a HemisFair at San Antonio as 
a showplace for all of the Americas. 

Bill Sinkin is my friend. I have 
worked with him on political and goy- 
ernmental matters for more than a 
decade. I think that San Antonio is 
fortunate that he is putting in so many 
of the best years of his life on this fine 
HemisFair . 

Much will be heard about this Hemis- 
Fair in San Antonio, in Texas, in Wash- 
ington, and in the Nation, in the years to 
come. In the January 18, 1964, issue of 
the San Antonio Express, James McCrory 
wrote a fine vignette, a word portrait of 
Bill Sinkin. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, captioned “Sinkin Devotes En- 
thusiasm, Energy To Boosting Hemis- 
Fair” be printed at this point in the Ap- 
pendix: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

SINKIN Devores ENTHUSIASM, 
BoosTinc HEMISFAIR 


(By James McCrory) 

For the man who once faced up to the re- 
doubtable task of selling Adlai Stevenson's 
presidential aspirations in a rockribbed Re- 
publican precinct, the job of selling the 
HemisFair isn't too formidable a task. 

Certainly the odds in favor of San Antonio 
holding a HemisFair in 1968 are much more 
prepossessing than were William R. Sinkin's 
chances of convincing voters of Alamo 
Heights’ Precinct 97 that Stevenson was the 
man for President in 1956. 

Sinkin is president of San Antonio Pairs, 
Inc., the most expansive project ever entered 
into by the San Antonio business commu- 
nity. While San Antonio Fairs, Inc., is a 
private corporation, the success or failure 
of the HemisFair is predicated on passage of 
a $30 million public bond issue January 28, 
and the obtaining of a site under urban re- 
newal. 

At age 50, Sinkin brings to the HemisFair 
project the same energy and enthusiasm 
which made him a leader in local liberal 
Democratic circles, and a success in the 
wholesale and retail clothing business 
found by his father, Nathan Sinkin, in 1913. 

The international scope of the proposed 
HemisFair and the variety of the entities in- 
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terested in promoting it for the economic 
benefit to the city has broadened Sinkin’s 
views to encompass all points on the political 
spectrum. 

Adorning a wall in his office at 300 East 
Market Street is a picture of U.S. Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, of Arizona, 
with a personal message from the Senator 
wishing Sinkin and San Antonio success in 
the fair. The occasion was the Senator's 
last visit to San Antonio late last year when 
Sinkin made him an honorary ambassador 
to the fair. 

Gotpwater thus joins such distinguished 
personages on Sinkin's office walls as Demo- 
crats Lyndon B. Johnson, Lady Bird Johnson, 
Maury Maverick, Sr. and Jr., Ralph Yar- 
borough, the late President John F. Kennedy, 
and U.S, Representative Henry B. Gonzalez. 
Just outside his office in the entranceway is 
n picture of one of Sinkin's all-time favor- 
ites, President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

“I'm a little older now,” Sinkin said in 
explaining his position. My receiving ap- 
paratus works a little closer. I listen to 
other people’s position and realize there are 
great areas of agreement if we seek them out. 
It does not mean a compromise of position 
or that I'm becoming a Pollyanna, It means 
I practice what every liberal really believes— 
that is, there is room for everyone except 
those who would destroy. 

Sinkin reports in the 2 years since Gon- 
zal asked him te organize the committee 
of businessmen for the fair he has made as 
many as five talks a week to various civic 
organizations. He estimates he's made over 
150 speeches on HemisFair to over 15,000 
people, and has spent more than 60 percent 
of his time on it. 

Sinkin says of the HemisFair: 

“It was the right idea at the right time 
for our community: We realized the military 
alone would not save our future economy. 
and that tourism, the third largest industry 
in the United States, was a part of our eco- 
nomic future. And we knew we had a 
dynamic Congressman to generate interest 
in national levels. 

“It has been an exciting experience be- 
cause all shades of difference have been left 
at the door. It's cut across political and 
ideological lines and brought the leadership 
of San Antonio together united in an effort 
and spirit of cooperation that has never 
been evidenced before.” 

He predicts the bond issue will carry by a 
substantial margin, and said, “If we don’t 
have a successful bond issue we don't have a 
HemisFair.” He reiterated the Immediate 
effect would be 10,000 new jobs for 4 years, 
and a $176 milion return in new retail sales. 
Sinkin serves as president without pay. 

A native born San Antonian, Sinkin has 
one brother, Sam Sinkin, and a sister, Mrs. 
Joe D. Eisenberg, both of San Antonio. 

He attended the old Main Avenue High 
School, San Antonio Junior College, and the 
University of Texas, where he received his 
degree in business administration in 1934. 

After graduation he went to work as a 
salesman for his father in west Texas. After 
his father’s death in 1942 he moved into the 
office, and is now president of a chain of 
stores, In 1947 he went to Mexico City to 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization meeting as a 
representative of the American Ort, an or- 
ganization dedicated to training refugees for 
work. Out of that grew his interest in a 
training center in connection with the fair, 

In 1947 he was one of five businessmen 
who underwrote Goodwill Industries, was 
chairman of the fundraising drive which 
raised $12,000 to get it going, and served as 
the industries’ first president. 

He married Miss Fay Bloom of New York 
in 1942, and they have two sons, Lanny, a 
freshman at Harvard, and Dick, a junior at 
the University of Michigan. They also have 
a ughter, Patricia Jean, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dick Sinkin's daughter. 
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Between managing stores in San Antonio 
and Beeville and raising funds for the Demo- 
cratic Party, Sinkin has been hard pressed 
in devoting all the time he has to the Hemis- 
Fair. His political and business activities 
have had to take a sabbatical while he 
steamed ahead on HemisFair. 

To those businessmen and residents whose 
offices and homes would be destroyed by the 
HemisFair in what has been called Urban 
Renewal Area No. 3, Sinkin can point to the 


fact that his office and warehouse at 300 East 


Market Street and that of his brother, Sam, 
at 333 East Market Street, are within the 
boundaries of the proposed fair and also will 
have to be sacrificed to progress. 


Dispelling the Fog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include a lead editorial from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star and a column by 
David Lawrence, both from the issue of 
January 22, 1964.. 

These are meditations growing out of 
President Johnson’s budget message. 

The editorial points out that much of 
the message is based on hope—not to 
mention faith and charity. 

The column calls attention to the 
meaninglessness of the gross national 
product in history. 

In the same issue Senator WILLIS 
Rosertson, Democrat, of Virginia, calls 
for a $2 billion cut in the President's 
budget. 

The gentleman from Missouri, Chair- 
man CLARENCE Cannon, Democrat, in an 
analytical discussion of the President's 
budget on January 21, 1964, said: 

So, Mr. Speaker, it can be seen to be ac- 
tively misleading—and it has been mislead- 
ing—to lay undue store by the calculations 
of expenditures in any given year. When 
new obligational authority is increasing, a 
concurrent decrease in estimated disburse- 
ments—which is what they mean by the 
term “expenditures”—is little more than a 
momentary pause, often occasioned by undue 
optimism or temporarily fortuitous circum- 
stances. Sales of mortgages and other papers 
held by several Government agencies—and 
there Is a substantial anticipation of that in 


this budget—serve to offset expenditures 


rather than to be counted as income—strange 
to say. But those are limited and once sold, 
do not recur, So they tend to disguise the 
trend. 


Even this morning’s Washington -Post 
had a cartoon by Herblock showing the 
President astride two horses named 
“Prugality” and “Welfare Programs.” 
There is wide doubt that he can long 
stay in such a saddle. 

We still face the prospect of our Uncle 
Sam as a Roman rider: one foot on a 
prancing steed with gaudy silks labeled 
“Tax Reduction” and the other foot on 
a measly beast with tattered colors 
labeld “Deficits.” That is a precarious 
position for poor old Uncle Sam. 

Indeed this is a day for fact searching, 
for dispelling the fog, for sound fiscal 
policies. 


though it might have come from 
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The two articles from the Washington 
D.C.) Evening Star of January 22, 1964, 
follow: 
PAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY 

No one, reading the President’s budget and 
economic messages, could be left in the 
slightest doubt that this is an election year. 
The two add up to a masterful presentation, 
a truly impressive demonstration of the art 
of putting forward the best foot. Even the 
most cantankerous curmudgeon would 
hardly dispute this. 

The budget message has something in it 
for everyone. Mr. Johnson says he believes 
it is a budget of economy and progress. For 
only the second time in 9 years, it calls for a 
reduction in administrative budget expendi- 
tures. It seeks a substantial reduction in 
total civilian employment (but with higher 
pay) in the executive branch. It cuts the 
deficit in half. And, says the President, it 
carries us a giant step toward the achieve- 
ment of a balanced budget in a full-employ- 
ment, full-prosperity economy. The Secretary 
of the Treasury expects that a balanced 
budget, barring some catastrophe, will be 
reached in fiscal 1967. 

Could anyone ask for more? The answer 
evidently is Les.“ For the President went on 
to give assurance that his budget safeguards 
the peace by further strengthening the most 
formidable Defense Establishment the world 
has ever known. It recommends continued 
military assistance to nations menaced by 
Communist aggression. It provides for eco- 
nomic assistance to nations willing to guard 
their freedom through economic self-help. 
There is provision for funds necessary to ad- 
vance our mastery of space toward the 
achievement of a manned lunar landing in 
this decade. In addition, funds are asked for 
sound management and development of our 
natural and agricultural resources, and there 
are appropriation requests for education, 
housing, manpower training, health, and em- 
ployment opportunities for youth; in short, 
a combined request for more funds than ever 
before for fuller development of our Nation's 
most important resource, its people. Finally, 
this Johnson budget makes provision for 
initiation of a new and major effort to break 
the vicious circle of chronic poverty. (De- 
tails later.) 

At this point there must be some who are 
wondering whether the budget is not really 
a prescription for our national bankruptcy. 
But the answer this time is “no.” Presi- 
dent Johnson assures us that the urgent and 
necessary program Increases which he rec- 
ommends will be financed out of the sav- 
ings made possible by strict economy meas- 
ures and by an exhaustive screening of exist- 
ing programs. In a word, the taxpayers will 
not have to put up an additional dime. In 
fact, even after allowance for a temporary 
drop in Federal revenues resulting from a 
tax cut, If it is enacted this year, the Presl- 
dent expects administrative budget receipts 
to rise in 1965 by $4.6 billion. This would 
result in an administrative budget deficit of 
$4.9 billion in fiscal 1965—$5.1 billion less 
than the estimated deficit for the current 
year. 

There are, of course, the dissenters and 
the doubters. Some are disturbed by the 
irony of pressing for a tax cut in a boom 
year. One Senator has been heard to say: 
“If we can't balance our budget now, we 
will never balance it.“ This sounds as 
Vir- 
ginia’s Senator Byrd. But it didn’t. It 
came from Wisconsin’s Senator PROXMIRE, a 
Democrat, who is generally thought of as a 
liberal. Iowa’s Senator MILLER is a Republi- 
can, and a conservative. But he is not giv- 
en to loose talk, and thus some attention 
should be paid to him when he accuses 
the President of using fictitious figures in 
estimating the country’s economic gain. 
Senator GOLDWATER, another conservative, 
has accused the President of being less than 
honest in his budget estimates. But Sen- 
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ator MILLER cites specific bases for his com- 
plaint; Senator GOLDWATER does not. 

For our own part we contemplate these 
messages with mixed emotions. The John- 
son recommendations seem to us to add up 
to a formula which raises at least a serious 
prospect of inflation, and we are not great- 
ly reassured by his promise to draw public 
attention to price increases or wage de- 
mands that are excessive. For example, the 
United Automobile Workers are expected to 

„submit new wage demands this summer. If 
they should prove to be exceasive, and if 
the President in an election year proves 
content merely to draw public attention to 
them, a further shrinkage of the dollar will 
be n virtual certainty. 

How, then, should one appraise this budg- 
et? Is the Utopia which it envisages really 
sò close at hand? We hope very much that 
the President's optimistic expectations are 
Tealized. But we are skeptical. 

Perhaps it might be said that this is a 
budget message which cries out for ac- 
ceptance in a spirit of faith, hope and char- 
ity. If so, as has been said, the greatest 
of these is charity. 


Ax AVALANCHE or Ficures—Sratistics WITH 
THE BUDGET ÅRE CALLED INCOMPLETE AND 
MEANINGLESS 

(By David Lawrence) 

For the last 3 days, the American people, 
and particularly the news correspondents in 
Washington, have been deluged with an 
avalanche of figures. This has been designed 
to prove that the United States from 1961 
to 1963 has gone through a period of un- 
exampled prosperity and that even better 
times are ahead for 1964. But the figures 
given are not complete and in many re- 
Spects are meaningless, if not misleading. 

Thus, the “gross national product’’—th 
Phrase supposed to describe the output of 
the whole economic system—is given in the 
President's Economic Report as reaching $623 
billion in the year 1964. This is 8259.9 
billion above what it was in 1954, just a 
decade earlier. 

But more than 40 percent of this rise is 
due to higher prices. If compared with the 
prices of goods and services in 1954 and the 
value of the dollar at that time, the gross 
national product this year would not be $623 
billion. It would be $517.4 billion, which 
is $154.3 billion above what it was 10 years 
ago. 

The President also points to corporate pro- 
fits as haying made a 44-percent rise in the 
last 3 years. This, howver, is from a low 
point in 1961 and is not based on any an- 
nual figures. He says that a further rise will 
come with the tax cut. But a study of the 
fine print in the same volume of statistics 
handed to the press this week discloses that 
corporate profits are projected at 49 per- 
cent of the gross national product for 1964. 
This is less than what it has been in 11 
of the 17 years since World War II. Cor- 
porate profits went up as high as 8 percent 
in those years, They were 6.2 percent in 
the 1949 recession year and stood at 4.6 
percent in the economic setback of 1954, 
which is as high as they were in 1963 after 
2 full years of expansion. 

The sad truth is that corporate profits as 
a total figure are meaningless. The entire 
private enterprise system, even by the Presi- 
dent's figures, will retain in 1964 only $30.5 
billion after taxes. Profit margins are rarely 
examined in Government reports, and the 
fact remains that the narrowness of many 
of these margins prevents the investment 
of capital and discourages the expansion 
projects through which jobs can be created 
for the people who need them. 

Much of the difficulty in creating jobs is 
due to psychological barriers. There can, 
for example, be little confidence in the eco- 
nomic future as long as the dollar itself is 
unsound, Budgets have remained unbal- 
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anced ‘almost continuously for many years 
now, and the cost of living has risen as the 
purchasing power of the dollar has gone 
down 


The assertion is made by the President 
that a tax cut now is necessary to stimulate 
the economy. But the economic report in 
some sections gives the impression that the 
economy is really riding high and doesn't 
need a tax cut as a stimulus. These view- 
points are contradictory. 

The President, incidentally, threw a scare 
into business in his latest economic report 
to Congress when he emphasized his inten- 
tion to take action against businessmen if 
they raise prices, but he did not offer any 
hint of governmental action with respect to 
wage demands that could substantially in- 
crease the cost of operating businesses in 
America, 

The President stated that he would not 
hesitate to draw public attention “to major 
actions by either business or labor that flout 
the public interest in noninflationary price 
and wage standards.” But immediately 
thereafter, when he spoke of action, he made 
only the following comment: 

“And I shall translate into action the 
view: 

“A. That antitrust policy must remain 
keenly alert to illegal price fixing and other 
practices that impair competition. 

“B. That we must resist new steps to le- 
galize price fixing where competition should 
prevail.” 

Not a word is said about action to curb 
higher wage demands or concerted steps by 
unions that virtually fix prices by setting 
industry-wide wage rates. 

Another statement which the President 
made and which is causing many worries in 
the business world was the announcement 
of his decision to ask Congress to pass a law 
delegating to a group of private citizens the 
right to impose penalties for overtime. This 
would be accomplished by authorizing higher 
overtime penalty rates on an industry-by- 
industry basis where tripartite industry com- 
mittees determine that such rates could 
create more jobs without unduly raising 
costs. This is like the NRA scheme of New 
Deal days which was declared unconstitu- 
tional in 1935, 

Such controls, moreover, could mean an 
increase in expenses not only in wages paid 
but for all the indirect benefits that are 
based upon the wage scales. It constitutes 
an interference with the free enterprise sys- 
tem which Is reminiscent of the wage-and- 
hour controls which have been imposed in 
wartime. 


But the most disconcerting factor in the 
whole economic picture is the continuing 


deficits in the Federal budget and the in-- 


tention of the U.S. Treasury to keep on bor- 
rowing money to make up for the loss in 
2 that will arise when taxes are re- 
uced. : 


Poem in Tribute to the Late 
President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, since the 
tragic assassination of our late President, 
Americans young and old have tried to 
express their grief in various ways. 

One such expression in the form of a 
poem has been composed by Miss Diane 
Love, the 16-year-old daughter of Dr. 
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and Mrs. E. Justin Love, of Montgomery 
County, Md. Miss Love’s poem, entitled 
“And in a Moment It Was No More,” 
was published recently by her school 
newspaper, the Immaculata News. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
poem from the paper of the Immaculata 
High School, Washington, D.C., be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

AND IN A Moment It Was No More 
(By Diane Love) 
It came as lightning, 
Swift and bold, 
And held for men 
A grief untold. 
Bow your heads 
And to God do pray 
For our President 
Has passed this way. 
A bullet of hate 
In a gun of fear 
Took from us 
A man, so dear. 
Bow your heads 
And to God do pray 
For our President 
Has passed this way. 
He's gone from us 
But leaves behind 
The thoughts and ideals 
Of his great mind. 
So, in tribute to him 
Let us do what we can 
To strengthen peace 
And the brotherhood of man. 
Bow your heads 
And to God do pray 
For our President 
Has passed away. 


Cotton’s Triple Subsidy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1984 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the ut- 
ter nonsense embodied in the administra- 
tion cotton bill now before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
is expressed clearly in two editorials ap- 
pearing recently in New York: 

From the New York Times, Dec. 7, 1963] 

~  CoTron’s TRIPLE SUBSIDY 

Eli Whitney, the practical inventor of the 
cotton gin, would have marveled at the in- 
genious scheme for eliminating the two-price 
system for cotton that the House lias just 
approved. Until now one subsidy, in the 
form of price supports, has gone to cotton 
growers and another to cotton ex porters, 
which enabled them to sell to foreign pro- 
ducers at the world market price. This two- 
price system has penalized domestic textile 
manufacturers, who have to pay the Govern- 
ment-supported price for the cotton they 
use, So the House has given its backing 
to an administration measure designed to 
give American producers the privilege of buy- 
ing cotton at the world price by means of a 
new subsidy that will cost taxpayers a min- 
imum of $250 million over the next 3 years. 

Eliminating the two-price system through 
a susbidy that actually creates three wholly 
artificial prices for cotton is no solution 
to the cotton problem. It will not restrict 
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cotton farmers, who this year have achieved 
record yields, increasing the amount of stocks 
held by the Government. It will lead foreign 
producers to call for an end to the voluntary 
agreements restraining their sales in the 
United States. It will involve new expenses 
for policing without any assurance that the 
market will achieve equalization on prices. 

The machinery for cotton pricing is bound 
to get more complicated and expensive until 
the administration and Congress begin dis- 
mantling the complicated subsidy program 
that was responsible for the two-price sys- 
tem in the first place. Mr. Whitney's simple 
invention provides the clue. Instead of pour- 
ing out money for a new subsidy, a start 
could be made by reducing the export sub- 
sidy and lowering price supports. The less 
emoelent producers could be provided with 
direct payments to maintain their income 
while shifting out of cotton growing. The 
goal should be one price without the sub- 
sidies that have been so unfair to domestic 
manufacturers and so heavy a burden on tax- 
payers. 


From the New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 15, 
1963] 
THE ANTISUBSIDY SUBSIDY 

Once upon a time the cotton farmers were 
very unhappy because the price they got for 
their cotton wasn't high en . So the 
Kindly old Congress passed a law, and began 
subsidizing the cotton farmers by guarantee- 
ing a minimum price. 

But this made the cotton exporters un- 
happy, because the artificial U.S. price was 
higher than the world market price, and 
therefore the exporters couldn't sell the sub- 
sidized cotton overseas. 

So the kindly old Congress passed another 
law. It paid the exporters a subsidy, so they 
could sell the subsidized American cotton 
abroad at the lower world price. 

But this made the textile manufacturers 
unhappy, because it meant their foreign 
competitors could buy the subsidized Ameri- 
can cotton at a lower price than they could. 

So the kindly old Congress began work on 
another law, which the House—after being 
prodded by President Johnson—has passed. 
It would have the Government subsidize the 
American manufacturers by giving them 

free subsidized cotton (from its sur- 
pluses) to match what the Government was 
paying the exporters in subsidies. 

It's a simple concept, really, like the pro- 

from missile to antimissile missile 
to anti-anti-missile-missile missile. 


Death of President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me, written by Mrs. Dorothy 
L. Douglas, corresponding secretary of 
the Long Island Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., embodying 
a telegram to Mrs. John Kennedy, ex- 
pressing condolences on the death of 
President Kennedy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxc- 
orD, as follows: 
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LONG ISLAND FEDERATION 
or Women's CLUBS, Inc, 
Senator JACOB JAVITS; 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Javirs: At our December 6 
executive board meeting, held at Carl 
Hopple’s Restaurant in Baldwin, L.I., it was 
voted to send the following telegram to 
Mrs. John Kennedy, and to ask you if you 
would see that it is inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

“The executive board of the Long Island 
Federation of Women's Clubs, Inc., in session 
December 6, 1963, extend sincere sympathy 
to you on the loss of your beloved husband 
and our President.” 

Signed, 
Miss Edythe Frost, 
President. 
Mrs. Dorothy L. Douglas, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
This request is also being made to Sen- 
ator KENNETH B. KEATING. 
Sincerely, 
(Mrs. H.) Dororuy L. DovuGtas, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Flood Control in Indiana’s Fifth District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, an idea 
was born 30 years ago in the 73d Con- 
gress, one which finally received physi- 
cal and financial impetus in 1959, is now 
reaching that stage of development 
where its proportions and scope can be 
appreciated by a great many people of 
the Fifth District of Indiana. 

This year Congress is being asked to 
appropriate funds for the continuation 
of the Salamonie, Mississinewa, and 
Huntington Reservoir projects. The 
amount proposed is the largest annual 
request since these projects were initi- 
ated. 

The total of $14.3 million is almost 
equal to the total of all the annual re- 
quests since planning funds were au- 
thorized by the 88th Congress in 1959. 


-It represents almost 45 percent of the 


funds requested this year by the Corps of 
Army Engineers for the 20 flood control 
and navigation projects now underway 
in the State of Indiana. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly the 


need for approval of these funds for the 
coming fiscal year which begins on July 
1. The projects are now on schedule. 
Any move which would stretch out con- 
struction time would be the rankest kind 
of false economy. Millions and millions 
of dollars have been lost in the past 
decade because of the floods these proj- 
ects are designed to combat. The total 
lost in this period is many times the 
overall cost of all three projects. 

Any delay would have a serious effect 
on the benefits these projects will pro- 
vide in addition to flood control. Past 
experience on similar programs else- 
where in the Nation has revealed the 
area can expect a substantial boost to its 
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economy through the recreational oppor- 
tunities which will result. Small busi- 
ness springs up to meet the service 
demands which evolve as our citizens 
take advantage of these opportunities. 
Land values in a wide area adjacent to 
such installations increase. The entire 
area becomes much more attractive to 
industries seeking new plant sites. 

Approval of the funds requested for 
the coming fiscal year will advance con- 
struction on the Salamonie project to 
the two-thirds mark. The Mississinewa 
Reservoir will be half-completed with the 
funds proposed in the coming year and 
the Huntington project will advance to 
the one-third of completion level. 

The Corps of Army Engineers has in- 
formed me the use of the Salamonie Res- 
ervoir will begin in 1966. This will be 
followed a year later by the Mississinewa 
Reservoir with its lake extending back 
almost 25 miles. The following year, in 
1968, we will see the completion of the 
Huntington Reservoir. 

These projects are capital investments 
by the Federal Government which will 
provide economic returns in the decades 
ahead many times the total amount of 
funds which will be expended. The 
farmer, the businessman, the industrial- 
ist and the hundreds of thousands of 
people who live in the area which sur- 
round the new lakes, and along the Wa- 
bash River as it moves down toward the 
Ohio River, all will reap benefits in the 
years ahead. 

An idea born more than a quarter cen- 
tury ago, nourished and expanded 
through those years to its present state, 
will not be stopped, can not be delayed. 
must continue to receive the support it 
deserves. This must be done or we shall 
not keep faith with those in the past 
who fought for it, or we shall not keep 
faith with those in the present who can 
demonstrate the need for it. We must 
keep faith with those in the past, with 
ourselves in the present. We must 
accept our responsibility to provide a 
solid foundation for achievement to be 
recorded by the generations in the future. 


Constitutional Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very impressed with a recent 
news release by the Suncoast News, Inc., 
a newspaper published in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. In this news release the Suncoast 
News sets forth with eloquence and logic 
its position in favor of adherence to con- 
stitutional government. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this statement be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


1964 


Suncoast News—News RELEASE 


The Suncoast News takes the occasion of 
National Newspaper Week to point up the 
importance of adhering to the Constitution 
and the proper course of Congress during 
these critical times, 

The Suncoast News is dedicated to the 
preservation of constitutional government in 
America. 

We know that prior to 1787, the Thirteen 
Original States had full and complete 
sovereignty in every governmental field. 

We know also that it was the intent and 
Purpose of the several States, as evidenced 
by the 9th and 10th amendments, to reserve 
unto themselves exclusive jurisdiction over 
all matters not delegated to the Federal 
Government under the Constitution, 

We know also that our Founding Fathers 
had no intent whatever to give to the Fed- 
eral Government, under the interstate com- 
merce clause, the yast and unlimited powers 
now sought to be ascribed to it. For it was 
their purpose to reserve unto the States full, 
complete, and exclusive jurisdiction in all 
local matters. 

We know also that the States have never 
lost nor relinquished this complete jurisdic- 
tion in local fields. We accept as good basic 
constitutional law the construction of the 
10th amendment by the Supreme Court in 
the case of Gordon v. United States, 117 
U.S. 705, 72 L. Ed. 1352, which reads as 
foliows: “The reservation to the States re- 
Spectively can only mean the reservation of 
the rights of sovereignty which they re- 
spectively possessed before the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
which they had not parted from by that in- 
strument. And any legislation by Congress 
beyond the limits of the power delegated 
would be trespassing upon the rights of the 
States or the people, and would not be the 
supreme law of the land, but null and void.” 

We believe that all local matters should 
still be under the exclusive jurisdiction of 


the States according to the intent and pur- 


Pose of the Constitution. 

We view with complete disfavor the idea 
that, by court decree, the powers of the 
States, under the Constitution can be taken 
from them and vested in the Federal Gov- 
ernment because of change in circumstances. 
This can only be done by a legally adopted 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Our forefathers fought a great war against 
England because of the vast central powers 
claimed by it. After winning the war they 
continued to fear a vast central government. 
We, their sons, likewise fear the conse- 
quences of vesting great powers in a distant 
Federal Government over which the average 
citizen has no control. 

We believe in the absolute ownership of 
private property and the right to its exclu- 
sive use and enjoyment by the owner, free 
from interference by outsiders. 

We believe that majority groups and their 
properties have as great a right to protec- 
tion under the Constitution as do minority 
groups and their desire to use and occupy 
such properties. 

We believe that the rights of minority 
groups should be protected, but only in a 
lawful and constitutional way if we would 
continue to have constitutional government 
in America. 

We believe that we should be governed 
by law and the Constitution and not by 
emotion or hysteria. 

We believe that race relations have reached 
the greatest emotional pitch in American 
history due to the incitement and pressures 
by agitators. We also believe that many 
pressures have been applied by Communists, 
whose motto is divide and conquer. 

We believe that race relations can never 
be solved by force or by the strong arm of 
the Federal Government, but can be solved 
only by mutual understanding, mutual re- 
spect, mutual confidence, tolerance and time. 
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We believe that this is a time of great stress 
and strain, and that efforts should be made 
to bring people together by appeals to friend- 
ship, mutual trust, and mutual understand- 
ing and not by intolerable governmental ac- 
tion, force, marches, sit-ins or disorders. 

We believe that no law effecting race rela- 
tions should be passed in haste or because of 
pressure. Our constitutional Government is 
too precious and valuable to warrant its be- 
ing jeopardized or torn asunder by laws being 
rushed through Congress under great stress 
and with emotions rising to fever heat. 

We believe that it is the duty of every pub- 


lic official to try in every way to bring our 


people together by kindly tolerance, real un- 
derstanding of all problems, active aid in 
bringing about peaceful solutions to racial 
problems; and not by the use of armed 
forces, the encouragement of wild racial dis- 
orders and the use of strong pressures, with- 
out constitutional warranty, that can bring 
nothing but resentment, and stir up hatred 
and strife. 

We believe that we should have unity In 
America, not dissension and division. We 
need statesmanship now, not the disordered 
forces of strong political ambitions. We 
want a united America, not one stirred by 
strife. We want to be known as the United 
States of America, not as the divided states 
of America, 


Hon. William J. Green, Jr. 


SPEECH 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues in their expression of 
great personal loss on the death of our 
good and dear griend, WILLIAM J. GREEN, 
Jr. All who knew him were deeply 
shocked at his untimely passing. 

Not only were Brit and I colleagues 
in the Congress, but we were personal 
friends. For the past 6 years we have 
many times traveled together back and 
forth from my district, as BTI and his 
family had a summer home at Longport, 
N. J., which is adjacent to my own town 
of Margate. I enjoyed his company im- 
mensely, as he had a dry sense of humor, 
a nice smile, and a characteristic willing- 
ness to listen in a quiet way, which en- 
deared him to all who came in contact 
with him. He had a rare capacity for 
friendship, which is not often found, 
which is evidenced by the affection and 
esteem in which he was held by all the 
Members on both sides of the aisle. He 
served with competency and zeal, and 
fulfilled his responsibility to his con- 
stituents with a real spirit of dedica- 
tion. BILL Green was indeed a capable 
Congressman, a fine friend, and a loving 
husband and father. His family can 
take pride in his splendid record of un- 
selfish patriotic service and his devotion 
to duty. passing leaves a great void 
in the he of his countless friends and 
I personally will sorely miss his friend- 
ship and our close association. 

My deepest sympathy is extended to 
his wife and family in their great loss 
and it is my prayer that their knowledge 
of the fact that so many of us will also 
miss him, will aid them in the days ahead 
to bravely carry their burden. 
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Statement of Hon. Edwin E. Willis, of 
Louisiana, Before the Rules Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted, I shall extend 
in the Appendix of the Recor the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Louisiana, 
Representative Epwiy E. WILLIS, a rank- 
ing member of the Judiciary Committee, 
showing in detail the unconstitutional, 
unrealistic, and evil provisions in the 
pending civil rights bill. As the bill will 
shortly be on the floor for consideration, 
I urge the Members of the House to read 
this materful, well-considered, and 
devastating statement that should make 
all thoughtful Members question the ad- 
visability of the passage of this bill. I 
urge you to read this statement and en- 
lighten yourselves on the effect it will 
have upon the vast majority of your 
constitutents, whose liberties are being 
tampered with, rather than with sole 
consideration for the freedoms that sup- 
posedly are to be conferred upon a small 
and favored minority; 

STATEMENT or Hon. EDWIN E. Was, oF 

LOUISIANA, BEFORE THE RULES COMMITTEE 


on CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION, JANUARY 16, 
1964 


I Will have something to say about many 
parts of the bill before you but I have been 
assigned the task of discussing titles I and 
It in particular. Other members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, opposed to this 
legislation, will in turn undertake to dis- 
cuss titles III to X in greater detail.. 

If that is your wish, I will be glad to an- 
swer questions as we go along but I think 
it would be better to give my views first. 
In that way I think we could save time be- 
cause I suspect I might anticipate many 
of your questions in my general statement. 

Before proceeding, however, I would like 
to say this. We live in an age of polls, 
labels, and slogans. In these polls, how- 
ever, you and I are always the ratees and 
we are never given an opportunity to rate 
our raters. I assure you, however, that I 
don't mind this at all because I regard it 
as a small price to pay for the rewards that 
come with public service. 

Every year we must be rated by various 
and sundry groups and organizations such as 
ADA, ACA, AFL-CIO, NAM, AMA, PTA, NEA, 
Farm Bureau, and so on and on. And the 
strange thing is that on identical bills one 
group might rate us as consérvatives, while 
another might rate us as liberals, each ac- 
cording to their peculiar and rigid notions 
of the meaning of these relative terms. 

I take the ratings as they come and can 
only draw some consolation from Robert 
Burns’ lament, “O wad some power the 
giftie gle us, to see oursels as others see us,” 

And the same is true with reference to 
legislation. Bills are almost invariably given 
quickie labels to either pass or defeat them. 
For example, foreign aid is called the Mutual 
Security Act. An act to quiet the long- 
standing title of a State is called tidelands 
oil. The public works bill is called a pork 
barrel—and so ad nauseam. 

But that’s not all; sometimes one can 
choose between two labels. He can be for 
medical care for the aged or against social- 
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ized medicine. And if he has not read the 
bill, he can say that he is for medical care 
for the aged and against socialized medicine 
at the same time. But for us there is always 
a day of reckoning. Ultimately we must vote 
on merits and not on labels and take the 
consequences—and that, too, is a small price 
to pay for responsible representation. 

Now, some call this legislation civil rights 
legislation while others eall it civil wrongs 
legislation. But a rose is a rose by whatever 
name it is called. Therefore, let us consider 
the proposal not either as conservatives or 
liberals, or whatever, but as responsible Mem- 
bers and let us study it on the basis of 
content and not labels, 

It is on that basis that I would like to 
present my views. But first a word about the 
broad provisions of the bill and how it got 
out of the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HISTORY OF LEGISLATION AND BILLS INTRODUCED 


The history of this legislation shows that 
the proponents became bolder and bolder 
as time went on and wound up by employ- 
ing tactics or procedures unprecedented dur- 
ing my period of service on the Committee 
on the Judiciary in bringing it out of that 
committee. 

As usual, many members introduced vari- 
ous versions of civil rights bills during the 
last session of Congress. But the important 
bills to look at are the ones introduced by the 
Democratic chairman of the committee, Mr. 
CELLES, of New York, and the senior Republi- 
can member of the committee, Mr. McCuL- 
Loc. of Ohio. 

On January 31, 1963, Mr. McCuniocn, the 
senior Republican member on the commit- 
tee, introduced H.R. 3139, containing four 
titles, as follows: 

Title I: Making the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion a Permanent Agency; Strengthening 
Equal Protection of the Laws in the Field 
of Education. 

Title II: Equal Employment Opportunity 
by the Establishment of a Commission on 
Equality of N in Employment. 

Title II: Assistance to States in the Field 
of Education. 

Title IV: Literacy Tests, Establishing 
Presumption of Literacy in Federal Elections. 

On April 4, 1963, Mr. CELLER, the Demo- 
cratic chairman of the committee, intro- 
duced H.R, 5455, entitled “A bill to enforce 
constitutional rights and for other purposes, 
in the field of education only.” 

And, on the same date, he introduced 
HR. 5456 to extend the life of the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights for 4 years. 


tic 
- troduced HR. 7152, containing eight titles, 


as follows: 

Title I: Voting Rights. 

Title U: Injunctive Relief Against Dis- 
crimination in Public Accommodations. 

Title III: Desegregation of Public Edu- 
cation. 

Title IV: Establishment of Community 
Relations Service. 

Title V: Commission on Civil Rights. 

Title VI: Nondiscrimination in Federally 
Assisted Programs. 


Title VII: Commission on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. 
Title VIII: Miscellaneous. 
HEARINGS AND PRELIMINARY ACTION OF THE 
A COMMITTEE 
To be sure, general hearings were held 
over quite a period of time, but the sub- 
committee came out with a complete sub- 
stitute of its own going far beyond both the 
scope and coverage of the bills as introduced 
and the hearings thereon. The substitute 
then came up before the full committee for 
consideration in executive session. After 
some discussion even the most ardent sup- 
porters of civil rights legislation said or 
pretend to say that they could not stomach 
it. The Attorney General himself appeared 
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before the committee in executive session 
and testified as follows: 

“Title III would extend to claimed viola- 
tions of constitutional rights in State crim- 


mal or in book or movie cen- 
sorship; disputes involving church-state 
relations; economic questions such as al- 


legedly confiscatory ratemaking or the con- 
stitutional requirement of just compensa- 
tion in land acquisition cases; the propriety 
of incarceration in a mental hospital; 
searches and seizures; and controversies in- 
volving freedom of worship, or speech, or of 
the press. 

“Obviously, the proposal injects Federal 
executive authority into some areas which 
are not its legitimate concern and vests the 
Attorney General with broad discretion in 
matters of great political and social concern. 

“To illustrate: Which types of disputes 
should the Attorney General make a matter 
of Federal concern? Should he exempt dis- 
putes involving reading of the Bible in class- 
rooms? If so, on what basis? What criteria 
should he adopt to determine whether to in- 
tervene in a particular case of an arrest for 
investigation, for example, or the banning of 
a movie as obscene, or a claim that the rate 
set by a State public utilities commission is 
unreasonably low?” (See p. 2658 of his tes- 
timony in executive session.) 

It was agreed that a motion would be made 
to strike out title ITI when the time came for 
amendments of the subcommittee substitute. 

And it was readily admitted by a number of 
the proponents that the section of the sub- 
committee substitute bill dealing with voting 
rights and providing that it would apply to 
both Federal and State elections was uncon- 
stitutional. The only question was who 
would offer the amendment when we reached 
the point when amendments would be offered 
to the subcommittee substitute. 

I have been with the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary for over 15 years. I have great respect 
for all the members. I consider all of them 
to be close personal friends, and at the same 
time I think I know my way around a bit in 
the committee. And from what I heard and 
observed, I was completely satisfied that 
there would be important modifications made 
in executive session, including a modification 
of the title dealing with public accommoda- 
tions and other provisions. It clearly ap- 
peared to me that we were making headway 
and that reason and calm deliberations were 
prevailing. But I must have been dreaming, 
because, in the words of the song of Gov- 
ernor Davis, Tou Are My Sunshine“ —rvhen 
I awoke I was mistaken.” 

FINAL COMMITTEE ACTION 

On October 29, 1963, the proponents took 
over the proceedings in a grand style. 

Chairman CELLER offered a brandnew 56- 
page mimeographed substitute bill which he 
described as an amendment and moved that 
the committee approve it. The chairman an- 
nounced that he would recognize a member 
of the committee to move the previous ques- 
tion and if it were ordered that no amend- 
ments could be offered to his proposal; no 
debate had, and no questions asked or an- 
swered, 

The bill was, upon order of the chairman, 
read hastily by the clerk, without pause or 
opportunity for amendment. Several mem- 
bers of the committee repeatedly requested 
to be permitted to ask questions, have an 
explanation of the bill, discuss it, consider 
its provisions, and offer amendments. The 
Chair refused to grant such requests or to 
recognize these members of the committee for 
any purpose. After the reading of the bill- 
in the fashion hereinabove described, the 
chairman announced that he would allow 
himself 1 minute to discuss the bill, after 
which he would recognize for 1 minute the 

minority member, the gentleman 
from Ohio. This was an ostensible attempt 
to comply, technically, with the rules of the 
House but did not amount to debate, as 
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debate is generally understood. Neither of 
these gentlemen discussed the bill for more 
than 1 minute; both of them refused to yield 
to any other member of the committee and 
neither of them debated the bill nor dis- 
cussed it in any fashion other than to say 
that they favored it. They made no effort 
in the 2 minutes consumed by both together 
to even so much as explain the provisions of 
the bill. In short, there was no actual debate 
or even an opportunity for debate or to offer 
amendments. I doubt seriously that any- 
one really knew what he was voting on. 

As stated in our minority report, in recit- 
ing these facts relating to the procedures 
employed in the full committee we do not do 
so in any captious spirit, but relate these 
facts to inform the Congress of the tactics 
employed to bring this bill before the House. 

THE BILL REPORTED OUT 


Now that we have had an opportunity to 
compare the bills as introduced, the sub- 
committee substitute and the full com- 
mittee substitute, we can assert this. The 
subcommittee wrote a bill with little rela- 
tion and less regard to the general hearings 
and then the full committee rewrote the 
final product with no hearings at all and 
with no opportunity for debate or to offer 
amendments. 

There has been a lot of talk concerning the 
watering down of the subcommittee substi- 
tute by the full committee. About the only 
thing that can be said in this respect is that 
the full committee took out from and then 
put back in many important provisions in 
the subcommittee substitute. I desire to 
list Just a few glaring examples: 

1. As indicated by his own testimony in 
executive session, previously quoted, title 
IIT, in one fell swoop, would have permitted 
the Attorney General to file suits in the 
broad field of civil rights. This short sen- 
tence stared you in the face and it looked 
awful. It dug a glaring, deep penetration 
like a single rifle shot. So this title was 
removed by the full committee, but in shot- 
gun fashion little titles III were inserted 
here and there in the reported bill. 

And to be sure that the grab for power 
by the Attorney General is complete, title 
X provides that nothing in this act shall 
be construed to deny, impair or otherwise 
affect any right or authority the Attorney 
General already has—broad as those may 
be. 


2. It has been generally reported that the 
full committee changed the subcommittee 
substitute so as to restrict this bill to Fed- 
eral elections. But this is not so. Although 
the full committee substitute refers repeat- 
edly to “any Federal election,” in the body 
of the bill, section 101(c) defines a Federal 
election to mean “any general, special or 
primary election held solely or in part for 
the purpose of electing or selecting any 
candidate for the office of President, Vice 
President, presidential elector, Member of 
the Senate or Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.“ This means that the bill be- 
fore you does apply to local and State elec- 
tions in at least 46 States of the Union. 

3. There was added in the.bill reported out 
by the full committee in section 101(d) the 
unprecedented provision that, “In any pro- 
ceeding instituted in any district court of 
the United States under this section the At- 
torney General may file with the clerk of 
such court a request that a court of three 
judges be conyened to hear and determine 
the case.” This provision giving the Attorney 
General the power to shop around for a 
forum and special judges did not appear in 
any previous version of the bill. 

4. Section 602 makes it the mandatory 
duty of every Federal department or agency 
to utilize the funds provided for Federal 
financial assistance in every program or ac- 
tivity to enforce the civil rights requirement. 
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This mandatory requirement did not appear 
in the administration bill. 

5. The full committee substitute added 
section 202, This section would make un- 
lawful discrimination or segregation of any 
kind on the ground of race, color, religion, 
or national origin at any establishment or 
place, if either purports to be required by 
any rule, order, etc., of any State or agency 
or political subdivision thereof. This section 
is not limited to public places or facilities 
and did not appear in any previous version 
of the bill. 

6. Section 711(b) contains the following 
blanket and unlimited authority: 

“The President is authorized to take such 
action as may be appropriate to prevent the 
committing or continuing of an unlawful 
employment practice by a person in connec- 
tion with the performance of a contract with 
an agency or an instrumentality of the 
United States.” This provision was not con- 
tained in the subcommittee proposal. 

7. Under section 201(b)(c) an establish- 
ment is classified as engaging in interstate 
commerce if it “provides lodging to tran- 
sient guests“ or “if It serves or offers to serve 
interstate travelers." This broadens the 
coverage provided in the subcommittee pro- 
posal which made such classification if the 
accommodations, goods, and services are 
provided to a substantial degree to interstate 
travelers” or if a substantial portion of the 
goods offered has “moved in interstate com- 
merce.” As to the latter requirements the 
wording of the bill is: “it serves or offers to 
serve interstate travelers or a substantial 
portion of the food which it serves, or gaso- 
line or other products which it sells has 
moved in commerce.” It will, therefore, be 
seen that the bill reported out of the full 
committee covers any establishment, offering 
lodging to transient guests, even though it 
does not have guests traveling in interstate 
commerce. The bill also covers an estab- 
lishment which offers to serve interstate 
travelers even though a substantial portion 
of the food which it serves, or other products 
which it sells, has not moved in interstate 
commerce. 

8. The House Committee on Education 
and Labor has jurisdiction over labor legis- 
lation. Accordingly, that committee re- 
ported out the so-called FEPC bill, HR. 405. 
That bill is now pending before the Rules 
Committee. 

A few witnesses appeared and suggested 
that it would be nice to tack the provision 
of that FEPO bill to the present one. But 
the administration had not asked for it; the 
Democratic chairman of the committee had 
not included it in his proposal, and the sen- 
tor Republican member of the committee 
has not included such a FEPC proposal in 
his bill. And I can say as a fact that the 
committee members did not take the sugges- 
tion serlously—not at the time the sugges- 
tion was made anyway. 

Yet, without having jurisdiction over the 
subject matter, without hearings, without as 
much as a by your leave, the FEPC provi- 
sion of HR. 405, reported out by another 
Committee and pending before the Rules 
Committee, was incorporated as title VII of 
the bill under discussion. 

9. Under title IV the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is granted broad new powers. Under 
title VI every agency and department of the 
Federal Government activities 
or programs involving Federal financial as- 
sistance is required to take ill-defined ac- 
tion, in addition to cutting out Federal 
funds. And, as previously pointed out, un- 
der section 711(b) the President is granted 
unlimited and blanket authority to take 
whatever action he deems appropriate con- 
cerning employment in such programs. 

It is not my task to measure the depth 
and breadth of these provisions and other 
members will discuss their full impact. But 
it can be seen that a concerted exercise of 
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a combination of these powers would bring 
about these results: 
Public and private schools and colleges 


the handling of pupils and the selection of 
faculty members insofar as they relate to 
race, color, or national origin and desegrega- 
tion or discrimination in connection there- 
with. 

Iam quite sure that most if not all of the 
proponents would tell you that they do not 
intend such results, but there they are never- 
theless. 

Well, what do we do? We could recom- 
mit the bill, or we could defeat the bill, or 
we could and must at the very least amend 
it to take care of harsh and drastic situa- 
tions and results, above outlined, among 
others. 

RECOMMITTAL, DEFEAT, OR AMENDMENT 


I do not think it can be denied by any 
serlous-minded and responsible Member or 
person that the bill now before you is the 
most drastic and far-reaching proposal and 
grab for power ever to be reported out of a 
committee of the Congress in the history of 
our Republic. 

Iam quite certain that the foregoing and 
many other harsh, open-ended, and unlim- 
ited provisions would have been removed if 
the committee had been given an opportunity 
to debate and amend the bill in calm and 
deliberate executive session. And in my 
opinion, the right thing to do would be to re- 
commit the bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary for further consideration. 

If the bill is not recommitted, and if it is 
not defeated, however, I have outlined at 
least some of the kind of meaningful amend- 
ments that should be offered on the floor. 
And in resolving any course of action, I 
again appeal to the membership to vote on 
it on the basis of merit and content and not 
on the basis of sectionalism, prejudice, and 
label. 

TITLE I 

I shall now identify some of the major 
weaknesses of title I of the bill—the title on 
voting rights, starting with the 
of subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C) of sec- 
tion 101 (a) (2) of the bill. These begin at 
pages 38, line 16. They impose prohibitions 
on State election officials in connection with 


election of Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. It also provides for the election 
of electors who select the President and Vice 
President of the United States. 

The right to vote for these Federal officials 
is a sacred one. It is protected by the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution, which pro- 
hibits the States from denying to any per- 
son the equal protection of the laws, and by 
the 15th amendment, which says that the 
rights of citizens to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

While article I, section 4 of the Constitu- 
tion empowers Congress to “make or alter” 
regulations as to the “times, places and 
manner of holding elections for Senators 
and Representatives,” there is no similar 

with respect to elections of presi- 
dential electors. 

Article II, section 1 merely provides that 
each State shall appoint its electors in such 
manner as the legislature thereof may direct. 

What is more, and this is most important, 


legislature. 
provides the same qualification rule for elec- 
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tors of U.S. Senators. And article II. section 
1 gives State legislatures control of the 
manner of election of presidential and vice- 
presidential electors. In practice, this has 
resulted in the same eligibility rules in each 
State for all elections of Federat officials. 

To sum up a very simple situation—under 

the Constitution people who are qualified by 
State law to vote for members of the lower 
house of the State legislature are also quali- 
fied to vote for Representatives and Senators 
in Congress and for electors of the President 
and Vice President. States must not deny 
equal protection of the laws, or abridge the 
right to vote because of race or color. Con- 
gress can affect the “times, places, and man- 
ner“ of holding congressional elections, but 
not of the election of presidential electors, 
and it has no power over qualifications to 
vote. 
With this simple situation in mind, let us 
look at the bill. Subparagraph capital (A) 
of section 101 (a) (2) says that no person 
acting under color of law shall “(A) in de- 
termining whether any individual is qualified 
under State law or laws to vote in any Federal 
election, apply any standard, practice, or 
procedure different from the standards, prac- 
tices, or procedures applied under such law 
or laws to other individuals within the same 
county, parish, or similar political subdivi- 
sion who have been found by State officials to 
be qualified to vote“. 

If this means that no State official shall 
deny or abridge the right of citizens to vote 
on account of race or color, or shall deny any 
person the equal protection of the laws, I 
am for it all the way. Because that is what 
the Constitution says in the 15th and 14th 
amendments. In other words, if subpara- 
graph (A) means that no State officer 

discriminate with respect to voting 
rights by applying diferent voting qualifica- 

tions to different because of their 
respective race or color, it is already the law. 
But the import of the ph is to 
permit an encroachment on the constitu- 
tional power of the States to establish quali- 
fications of voters. 

The same is true of subparagraph capital 
(B) which begins at line 3 on page 41 of 
the bill. This subparagraph provides that 
no person acting under color of law shall 
“(B) deny the right of any individual to 
vote in any Federal election because of an 
error or omission of such individual on any 
record or paper relating to any application, 
3 payment of poll tax, or other 

act requisite to voting, if such error or omis- 
sion is not material in determining whether 
such individual is qualified under State law 
to vote in such election”. 

Here again, no one, least of all I, wants 
an applicant for voting registration to be 


And here, again, the bill takes the deter- 
of the qualifications away from 
the States. The Constitution placed it in 
the States. How, in the absence of a viola- 
tion of the 14th and 15th amendments, can 
it be taken away? Yet that is what the bill 
does. 

There is no precise way of measuring how 
grave an error or omission must be before it 
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Thirdly, I turn to subparagraph capital 
(C) at line 10 of page 39. This provides that 
no person acting under color of law shall 
“(C) employ any literacy test as a qualifica- 
tion for voting in any Federal election un- 
less (1) such test is administered to each 
individual wholly in writing except where 
an individual requests and State law author- 
izes a test other than in writing, and (li) 
a certified copy of the test whether written 
or oral and of the answers given by the 
individual is furnished to him within 
twenty-five days of the submission of his 
request made within the period of time dur- 
ue which records and papers are required to 

be retained and preserved pursuant to title 
III of the Civil Rights Act of 1960.” 

Subparagraph capital (C) constitutes an- 
other unwarranted interference with the 
States with respect to their Constitutionally 
granted power to determine eligibility to 
vote, There can be no denial that the form 
and content of a literacy test is an element 
establishment of a voter's “qualifica- 
as that term is used in article I, sec- 
and in the 17th amendment, which 
to electors of Representatives and 
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tive of the States and not of the Con- 

. Finally, this prohibition of oral liter- 

tests is made to apply without regard 

whether the test is used to discriminate 
of race 
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tests, in and of itself, with nothing more 
shown, violates the Constitutional injunc- 
tion against discrimination in voting be- 
cause of race or color. 

These provisions of the bill, in my opinion, 


ments of State officials. Their enactment 
would open a Pandora’s box of further con- 
fusion in Federal-State relationships. 

But the bill goes further than merely in- 
terfering with the right of the State legis- 
latures to establish and administer their own 
qualifications for voting. In section 101(b) 
it establishes an affirmative test of its own. 
Section 101 (b) (at p. 40, line 7) provides that 
in any voting suit a person who has com- 
pleted the sixth grade shall be presumed to 
have sufficient literacy to vote in any Federal 
election. 


Let me make myself entirely clear. I per- 


Supreme Court has repeatedly ruled that the 
States and only the States have the right to 
establish voter qualifications. Usurpation of 
this right by act of Congress is clearly un- 
constitutional. 

Nor can much comfort be found in the fact 
that this presumption of literacy is declared 
to be rebuttable. In a court case the State 
voting registrar would have the burden of 
proving by a preponderance of evidence that 
the voter applicant is illiterate. If the ap- 
plicant can avoid a literacy test, this burden 
would be considerable. 

Before leaving the unconstitutional re- 
quirements of sections 101 (a) and (b), I 
should like to revert to the ostensible limi- 
tation of these subparagraphs to “any Fed- 
eral election.” At first glamce one would 
naturally think that this is a material limi- 
tation on their scope. But when it is re- 
called that Federal election” is defined as 
“any general, special, or primary election 
held solely or in part for the purpose of elect- 
ing or selecting any candidate for the office 
of President, Vice President, presidential 
elector, Member of the Senate, or Member 
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of the House of Representatives,” it is clear 
that most elections are included. 

Forty-six of the States elect their own 
officials in elections at which Members of 
Congress and president and vice-president 
electors are also chosen. What is more, they 
qualify their voters only once, and registra- 
tion applies for the election of all officials, 
both Federal and State. This means, as a 
practical matter, that virtually all regular 
elections are Federal elections,“ within the 
meaning of the bill. To take advantage of 
the exemption which the bill ostensibly gives 
them with respect to State elections, the 
States would have to go to the considerable 
expense of a double registration system and 
the separation of the elections conducted for 
State offices from those conducted for Fed- 
eral offices, a very impractical alternative. 
In effect, as I have stated, the provisions of 
section 101(a) amount to a congressional 
finding, unsupported by evidence, that the 
practices prohibited ipso facto involve dis- 
crimination in violation of the 14th and 15th 
amendments. In light of this, any State 
seeking to continue oral literacy tests, even 
in purely State elections, would be virtually 
courting charges of denial of equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

Another innovation of title I is found in 
section 101(d) of the bill which authorizes 
the Attorney General, at his unreviewed dis- 
cretion, to demand a three-judge court to 
hear and determine any voting suit. The 
chief judge of the circult would have no 
choice but to comply with the Attorney 
General's request. Although one of the 
judges must be from the district in which 
the suit is instituted, the other two need not. 
This provision enables the Attorney General, 
when he has no confidence in a particular 
district Judge, to convert that judge into a 
minority of a three-judge panel, if, indeed 
he is appointed to the panel at all. 

It is difficult to understand why this pro- 
vision, which did not appear in the admin- 
istration bill nor in the subcommittee sub- 
stitute, should now make ite appearance, It 
is extremely difficult to perceive why, in this 
troubled field the Attorney General should 
have what amounts to a chal- 
lenge to the district Judge before whom the 
case would normally be tried. I seriously 
question whether such a flagrant form of 
forum shopping should be encouraged, least 
of all should it be provided as an exclusive 
privilege of the plaintiff Government. 


TITLE IF 
Just like good 


When a motorist drives out of his lane of 
traffic and occupies the lane of another some- 
one is going to get hurt. 

And when one branch invades the func- 


stitution itself. Let me give you two typical 
examples: 


January 23 


In the teeth of previous rulings of the 
contrary, title II undertakes 
order that from here on the 14th amend- 
t shall mean that the private owner of 
a place of business, such as a restaurant and 
many others, cannot choose his customers. 

Despite previous court decisions, and be- 
yond and contrary to the provisions of the 
commerce clause itself, title II undertakes 
to regulate intrastate commerce and to make 
@ finding intended to be binding on the 
courts that the activities of the owner of 
a private establishment, such as a local ham- 
burger stand, a local gasoline station, or a 
local grocery store constitutes interstate com- 
merce. 

Before discussing how and on what basis 
all of this is to be accomplished, let us con- 
sider certain fundamental provisions of the 
Constitution dealing with both civil rights 
and property rights. 

We must and do respect all the provisions 
of the Constitution protecting the rights 
of the individual—the 5th amendment and 
other provisions of the Bill of Rights, the 
14th amendment, and the 15th amendment, 
upon all of which civil rights are based. 

But certainly without putting them above 
those dealing with individual rights, we must 
also respect and abide by the provisions of 
the Constitution dealing with property 
rights, upon all of which our a. of free 
and competitive enterprise is based. 

In fact, the 14th amendment protects the 
individual rights and property rights in the 
same sentence, which says: “No State shall 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law.” 

And the first 10 amendments—the Bill of 
Rights—sought to protect property rights as 
well as personal rights. The third amend- 
ment protects the houses of people. The 
fourth amendment protects the people as to 
their houses, papers and effects, as well as 
their persons. The fifth amendment pro- 
tects life, liberty, and property, and specific- 
ally forbids the taking of private property 
for public use without just compensation. 
The seventh amendment protects the right of 
trial by jury in cases involving property, just 
as the sixth amendment does in cases involv- 
ing life or liberty. 

And then, in order to give full meaning to 
the foregoing, and to insure and preserve 
the stability of all private agreements and 
commercial transactions, the Constitution 
adds the clincher that no State shall make 
a law impairing the obligation of contracts. 
What contracts? Any and all, and even con- 
tracts freely and voluntarily entered into, 
verbally or in writing, written or spoken. 

What is “property”? In its strict legal 
sense, “pro that dominion or 
indefinite right of user, “control and disposi- 
tion which one may lawfully exercise over 
particular things or objects. As so used, the 
word signified the sum of all the rights and 
powers incident to ownership. So defined, 
property is composed of certain constituent 
nemenia including the unrestricted right of 

use, enjoyment, and disposal of the particu- 
lar subject of property. Owners of real 
estate have the right under the Constitu- 
tion to use, lease and dispose of it for all 
lawful purposes. The right of free and un- 
trammeled use for legitimate purposes is 
fundamental and within the protection of 
the Federal Constitution. 

The sum total of all of the foregoing con- 
stitutional provisions and the foregoing il- 
lustrations of the meaning of property and 
property rights is the foundation of our free 
and competitive enterprise system just as 
the sum total of the foregoing constitutional 
provisions dealing with individual rights is 
the foundation of all civil rights. And un- 
der our Constitution we can no more protect 
individual rights by impairing or 3 
property rights than we can protect property 
rights by impairing or destroying individual 
rights. Nor can one freedom be advanced or 
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protected by impairing or destroying others. 

Title II of the bill draws under Federal con- 
trol inns, hotels, motels, and other lodging 
houses, restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms, 
soda fountains, gasoline stations, motion pic- 
ture houses, concert halls, theaters, sports 
arenas, stadiums, and other places of exhibi- 
tion and entertainment. 

Having named these categories of private 
business establishments, the bill adds a 
catchall ca . Any retall establishment 
in which one of the foregoing categories of 
business places is located, or any retall estab- 
lishment located in any of these categories, is 
covered. Therefore, if a lunch counter is in 
a drug store or a department store, the en- 
tire store is covered, If a doctor or lawyer 
has an office in a hotel building, he is 
covered. 

In executive session, the Attorney General 
expressed concern about the broad coverage 
of the subcommittee substitute. He said: 

“What businesses are covered by this pro- 
vision [in the subcommittee substitute] are 
unclear. I have no objection to broadening 
the bill's reliance on the 14th amendment 
or broadening its scope if the Congress 50 
desires. But invoking the 14th amendment 
generally is no substitute for specifying the 
establishments which Congress, enacting na- 
tional law to solve a national problem, in- 
tends to cover.” 

Yet, the full committee added a new sec- 
tion (sec. 202) covering “any establishment 
or place if segregation is required by law or 
by order of a State.” 

The provisions of section 202 were not in- 
cluded in the administration bil or the sub- 
committee substitute. Its inclusion in the 
reported bill marks the blanket character of 
this legislation. 

And the same can be said of the provisions 
of section 201 (b) and (c) which, as I have 
shown, broaden the coverage of the measure 
to include establishments which provide 
lodging to transient guests (irrespective of 
their travel in interstate commerce) or if 
they “offer to serve“ interstate travelers (ir- 
Tespective of whether or not any substantial 
quantity of the food, gasoline, etc., has moved 
in interstate commerce). 

Title II is said to be based on two concur- 
rent constitutional provisions, The forego- 
ing enumerated establishments are found by 
Congress to be “places of public accommoda- 
tion” and are covered (1) if they affect inter- 
State commerce, or (2) if segregation is 
“supported” by State action. The word “sup- 
ported” is defined as meaning that segrega- 
tion (1) “is carried on under color of law, 


The constitutional grounds utilized in title 
II reflect new extremes in the attempted ap- 
Plication both of the commerce clause and 
of the 14th amendment. 

In respect of “commerce” the title indulges 
the presumption that “transients” generate 
“commerce” and that offers to serve travelers 
affect “commerce.” In the area of the 14th 
amendment and the concomitant 
ment of some sort of “State action,” it 
equates “custom and usage“ to affirmative 
action by a State. In both respects, title II 
constittues a novel and dangerous experi- 
ment in political theory, Its adoption could 
work a revolutionary change in the exist- 
ing balance of Federal-State relationships. 

. In my opinion, however, the attempted 
utilization of the 14th amendment and the 
commerce clause to support title II cannot 
be defended on constitutional grounds. You 
are well aware of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in The Civil Rights Cases (109 
U.S. 3), which held squarely and unequivo- 
cally that the act of Congress of 1875, en- 
titled “An act to protect all citizens in their 
civil and legal rights” and proposing to do 

exactly what is proposed to be done by title 
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II. was unconstitutional and could not be 
supported under the 14th amendment. 

Since my guess is as good anyone's, I 
venture to say that the reason no effort was 
made to base the 1875 statute on, or to justi- 
fy it under, the commerce clause was be- 
cause of the feeling that there was far less 
chance to support its constitutionality on 
the commerce clause than there was to have 
its constitutionality upheld under the 14th 
amendment. 

One of the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States reaffirming the 
principles announced in the Civil Rights 
cases is that of Burton v. Wilmington Park- 
ing Authority (365 U.S. 715, 6 L. Ed. 2d 45 
(1961) ), in which the Court said: 

The Civil Rights cases (109 U.S. 3 (1833)), 
“embedded in our constitutional law“ the 
principle “that the action inhibited by the 
first section (equal protection clause), of 
the 14th amendment is only such action as 
may fairly be said to be that of the States. 
That amendment erects no shield against 
merely private conduct, however discrim- 
inatory or wrongful.” 

As late as May 20, 1963, in Peterson v. City 
of Greenville (373 U.S. 244), the Supreme 
Court stated: “individual Invasion of indi- 
vidual rights’ is not within the purview 
of the 14th amendment, and “private con- 
duct abridging individual rights does no 
violence to the equal protection clause.” In 
his concurring opinion in the Peterson case, 
Mr. Justice Harlan said: 

“Freedom of the individual to choose his 
associates or his neighbors, to use and dis- 
pose of his property as he sees fit, to be ir- 
rational, arbitrary, capricious, even unjust 
in his personal relations are things all en- 
titled to a large measure of protection from 
governmental interference.” 

In 1959 the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in the case of Williams v. Howard John- 
son (268 Fed. 2d 845, 847), rapier clearly this 
well- rule when it 3 

e ee e 
portant distinction between activities that 
are required by the State and those which 
are carried out by voluntary choice and 
without compulsion by the people of the 
State in accordance with their own desires 
and social practices. Unless these actions 
are performed in obedience to some positive 
provision of State law they do not furnish 
a basis for the pending complaint. The li- 
cense laws of Virginia do not fill the void.” 

It is clearly unconstitutional to bottom 
any claim of Federal control of State action 
upon “custom or usage” involving acts which 
constitute merely private conduct. 

The attempt to base Federal regulation of 
public accommodations upon the interstate 
commerce clause is equally unconstitutional. 

“The broken package doctrine” is suc- 
cinctly stated by the Supreme Court in 
Dahnke-Walker Co. v. Bondurant (257 US. 
282, 290), as follows: 


“Where goods in one State are transported 
into another for purposes of sale the com- 
merce does not end with the transportation, 
but embraces as well the sale of the goods 
after they reach their destination and while 
they are in the original packages.” 

The claim that the intrastate sale or rent- 
ing of goods which have moved in interstate 
commerce is in itself interstate commerce 
is in the teeth of the long line of cases il- 
lustrated by the statement of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis in Pacific States Bor & Basket Co. 
v. White (296 U.S. 176, 80 L. Ed. 138): 

“The operation of the order is intrastate, 
beginning after the interstate movement of 
the containers has ceased, and after the orig- 
inal package has been broken.” 

That this basis used in this bill to attempt 
to transform. intrastate commerce into in- 
terstate commerce is untenable is demon- 
strated by the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals of the Fourth Circuit quoted above, 
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Williams v. Howard Johnson (268 F. 2d 845 
(1959) ), as follows: 

“We think, however, that the cases cited 
are not applicable because we do not find 
that a restaurant is engaged in interstate 
commerce merely because in the course of its 
business of furnishing accommodations to 
the general public it serves persons who are 
traveling from State to State. As an instru- 
ment of local commerce, the restaurant is 
not subject to the constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions discussed above and thus, is 
at liberty to deal with such persons as it 
may select.” 

See also Elizabeth Hospital, Inc. v. Rich- 
ardson (269 F. 2d 167), decided by the Court 
of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit in 1959, 
which cites the decision of the Supreme 
Court supporting the rule as follows: 

“We think that the plaintiff's operation of 
a hospital, to Include rendition of hospital 
services to some persons who came from out- 
side the State, is no more engaging in inter- 
state commerce than was Dr. Riggall in ren- 
dering medical services to persons who like- 
wise came from other States. The fact that 
some of the plaintiff’s patients might travel 
in interstate commerce does not alter the 
local character of plaintiff's hospital. If 
the converse were true, every country store 
that obtains its goods from or serves custom- 
ers residing outside of the State would be 
selling in interstate commerce. Uniformly, 
the courts have held to the contrary” 
(ALA. Schechter Poultry Corp. v. United 
States, 1935, 295 U.S. 495, 55 S Ct. 837, 79 L. 
Ed. 1570; Lawson v. Woodmere, 4 Cir., 1954, 
217 F. 2d 148, 150; Jewel Tea Co. v. Williams, 
10 Cir., 1941, 118 F. 2d 202, 207; Lipson v. 
Socony-Vacuum Corp., 1 Cir., 1937, 87, F. 2d 
265, 267, certiorari granted 300 U.S. 651, 57 
S. Ct. 612, 81 L. Ed, 862, certiorari dismissed 
301 U.S. 711, 57 S. Ct. 788, 81 L. Ed. 1364). 


original 
cases and their long line 
of successors. 
If Congress has the supposed power 
hotels, motels, and lodging Bete hore 


If Congress can make a finding that the 
business of these private and 


operators constitutes “places of public ac- 


The President’s Letter to Premier 
Khrushchey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. L. PILCHER 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Speaker, in terms 
of international relations, the President’s 
letter to Premier Khrushchev was re- 
freshing. It was clear, unequivocal, to 
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the point, and in language which can be 
clearly understood. 

The President did not hesitate to point 
out that this Nation is not going to sac- 
rifice any of the free world’s vital inter- 
ests. But he did not waste words in be- 
laboring the point. He made it and then 
went on to constructive points that might 
put some reality into the quest for peace. 

We could, of course, as a nation, quib- 
ble endlessly over what should be done. 
The President did not set our feet on this 
course nor did he set our feet on a course 
that would lead to appeasement. 

he reacted with dignity and 
with restraint and in a constructive tone. 
I believe that the free world can be re- 
assured both as to its vital interests and 
as to the President's desire for peace. 


Charles F. Carpentier: 40 Years 


of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


State of Illinois. My immediate concern 

‘or his own personal welfare and that 
illness will not be of long duration 
that 


8 
Ẹ 
l 
; 
: 


from the 
Moline Daily Dispatch under date of Jan- 
uary 21, 1964, which best expresses my 
thoughts concerning this unfortunate 
circumstance: 


Secrerary CARPENTIER: 40 Years or SERVICE 

The withdrawal from the contest for Gov- 
ernor of Illinois of Charles F. Carpentier, of 
East Moline, for reasons of health possibly 
ends the 40-year political career of a re- 
markable personality. 

We say possibly“ because fighting and 
winning is his habit. He may apply this 
habit to the current situation. 

That career began in 1924 when he was 
elected alderman in East Moline. In 1929 he 
was elected mayor of East Moline and subse- 
quently was reelected to four 2-year terms. 
He was elected to the State senate in 1938 
and was reelected three times. He has been 
secretary of state since his election in 1952, 
with reelections in 1956 and 1960. 

Fulfilling an ambition that has grown 
upon him over the years, Secretary Car- 
pentier was now reaching for the State's top 
office. 

But other than political forces deny him. 

We find this a matter of regret for Mr. 
Carpentier and for the people of Illinois. 
His experience, his practical wisdom and 
his dedicatéd love of his State would have 
combined to make him an excellent Gov- 
ernor, had his quest succeeded. 

At this moment of uncertainty about his 
future, we express to him and to his sup- 
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porters our sadness at this turn of events 
and, on behalf of the people he has served, 
a gratitude for the years that have been 
allowed him. 


Goldwater: Our Chance for a Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the Members of the House would be 
interested in the editorial contained in 
the Tallahassee Democrat on Sunday, 
January 5, 1964, entitled “GOLDWATER: 
Our Chance for a Choice.” 

The key sentence in this editorial 
which I call to the attention of my col- 
leagues is. The greatest service the Re- 
publican Party can do this Nation in 1964 
is to subordinate its local political pres- 
sures and offer all the people a clear-cut 
choice between the Goldwater-type con- 
servatism and the Johnson-type liberal- 
ism. Democrats should welcome the 

I believe this editorial will be of inter- 
est to the Members of the House and I 
commend it to their attention. 

I hereby submit the editorial for the 
RECORD; 

GOLDWATER: OUR CHANCE FOR A CHOICE 


Senator BARRY GOLDWATER'S resolute decla- 
ration of presidential candidacy gives the 
people of this Nation their best chance in a 
generation for a significant, representative 
decision on our course of government. 

He stated it forthrightly when he an- 
nounced that, in the Republican 
nomination, he “will offer a choice, not an 
echo.“ 

Americans of opposite political beliefs have 
long yearned for the kind of ballot choice 
the Arizona Senator would present as the 
Nation’s most articulate and influential 
leader of conservative government. His posi- 
tion, backed up by years of generally consist- 
ent voting records and statements, was set 
forth plainly in his announcement: 

“I have always stood for government that 
is limited and balanced the ever- 
increasing concentrations of authority in 
Washington. I have always stood for indi- 
vidual responsibility and against regimenta- 
tion. I believe we must now make a choice in 
this land and not continue drifting endlessly 
down and down toward a time when all of 
us, our lives, our hopes, and even our pray- 
ers, will become just eggs in a vast govern- 
mental machine.” He vowed: 
change my beliefs to win votes.” 

Undoubtedly, millions of voters are ready 
to endorse this Goldwater position with their 
marks on the ballot. In 1960, there were 
34,108,546 who preferred the timidly con- 
servative Richard Nixon to the more liberal 
John F. Kennedy, who won by only 118,550 
popular votes out of 68,325,642 cast. Millions 
of others didn't vote, partly because there 
seemed to be little choice between the two. 

GOLDWATER'S grassroots strength probably 
is as great as it was before the assassination 
of President Kennedy. We haven't heard or 
read of any genuine Goldwater believer 
changing his mind. His loss has been in the 
wishful utterances of those who wouldn’t be 
for him under any circumstances; and 
among those professional politicians with 
candidates of their own, or who put political 
principle second to winning and have feared 
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the South-West influence of President John- 
son as an obstacle to the Southwest attrac- 
tion of Senator GOLDWATER. 

We'll hear much more of this geopolitical 
talk In the next 6 months—so much more 
that we'll have to watch closely to keep it 
from obscuring the principles involved in the 
campaign. This is so because Senator GOLD- 
WATER Must win the Republican Party nom- 
ination before the people get the choice 
they desire: between the kind of government 
he espouses, and the kind we have had for 
the past 30 years. All other apparent candi- 
dates for the Republican nomination offer 
little more than the sort of campaign the 
party has waged against Democrats in the 
past: “We wouldn't do things much difer- 
ently, but we could do them better.” 

It won't be easy for GOLDWATER to win 
that Republican nomination, regardless of 
his strength among the voters. The power 
in the Republican National Convention—as 
in the Democratic Convention—is held in 
the big blocs of votes from the large cities 
and States which send delegates who want, 
first of all, a presidential candidate who can 
carry to victory their party’s ticket of candi- 
dates for Governor, Senator, Congressmen 
and local officials, This means they will be 

to satisfy all the hometown and home 
State minority blocs and voting groups 
which play one party against the other— 
generally to extract the maximum govern- 
mental generosity. 

The greatest service the Republican Party 
can do this Nation in 1964 is to subordinate 
its local political pressures and offer all the 
people a clear-cut choice between the Gold- 
water-type conservatism and the Johnson- 
type liberalism. Democrats should welcome 
the test. 

Only after the ballots have been counted 
in such definitive poll can we and 
weigh the sort of popular mandate which is 
supposed to be influential in our republican, 
or representative democratic form of gov- 
ernment. À 


USIA Chief Carl Rowan, Native of 
Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Carl T. 
Rowan, who was recently named by 
President Johnson to become Director 
of the U.S. Information ‘Agency, is a na- 
tive of McMinnville, Tenn., which is in 
the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent in the Congress. 

Ambassador Rowan certainly has made 
a distinguished career for himself and 
we in the Fourth District of Tennessee 
are justly proud of his latest achieve- 
ment. 

He has an outstanding record in the 
news and public affairs field having won 
several awards as a reporter. He is also 
the author of several books and has 
served previously as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs, as 
a member of the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations and more recently as 
Ambassador of Finland. 


the duties and program of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency in the finest tradition. 
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As Representative of the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Tennessee, I want to congratu- 
late Ambassador Rowan on this new 
honor and wish him well in this new en- 
deavor as Director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
with chief. emphasis these days on 
peace—and we all want peace—the more 
important goal of universal freedom 
sometimes tends to become obscure. 
“Peace, peace,” has been the cry of the 
ages, and it is being sounded more and 
more today. But there is no peace, that 
is, not universal peace. And there will 
not be universal peace until there is uni- 
versal freedom. 

There is no single or simple solution 
to the many-faceted problem of devel- 
oping and carrying out a right and 
sound foreign policy. And such solution 
will continue to elude us until every U.S, 
effort at achieving peace becomes in- 
exorably linked with an equal and 
avowed determination of the United 
States to do all it can to help the people 
of all enslaved nations win their free- 
dom. Every step in what we think is the 
direction of peace, unless it is first a step 
in the direction of freedom for those 
in bondage, is a snare and a delusion, 

Yesterday, January 22, was the 46th 
anniversary of the independence of 
Ukraine, one of the larger countries in 
Eastern. Europe, whose stouthearted in- 
habitants constitute the largest ethnic 
group in the region. But despite the size 
of their fertile land and their immense 
numbers, some 40 million Ukrainians 
have been submerged in the Russian con- 
tinent since the mid-17th century. Dur- 
ing all that time, for more than 250 
years, Russians had done their worst to 
suppress and eradicate Ukrainian na- 
tional fee’ and all its attendant traits: 
their desire for freedom, their boundless 
love for their homeland, their undying 
yearning for political independence, and 
their readiness to sacrifice their all for 
the attainment of their national goal. 
But all the efforts of callous Russian au- 
thorities proved of no avail, and the 
Ukrainians clung firmly and steadfastly 
to their fine ideals. Toward the end of 
the First World War, when Russia’s 
decrepit autocracy was overthrown, and 
Austria could no longer hold western 
Ukraine, Ukrainian leaders seized upon 
the occasion and proclaimed their na- 
tional independence. That was done on 
January 22, 46 years ago. 

Unfortunately the newborn Ukrainian 
National Republic was under terrible 
handicaps from the moment of its birth. 
It was frail and fragile, and there were 
no friends close by to aid it effectively. 
The country was in ruins and the fertile 
Ukraine was a wasteland. To cope with 
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such grave problems was a gigantic task, 
but even more difficult was the task of 
warding off the deadly threat of Commu- 
nist Russia. Early in 1920 the country 
was attacked and overrun by the Red 
army, and then made part of the Soviet 
Union. Since then this once-free and 
youthful republic has been swallowed by 
the Soviet empire. 

Even so, these hardy peasants and gal- 
lant fighters for their freedom have not 
given up hope for the realization of their 
ideals. These ideals still live in their 
hearts and souls, and await for the day 
when freedom and independence shall 
once more become part of life in the 
Ukraine. 

On the 46th anniversary celebration 
of Ukrainian Independence Day let us 
all pray that the day of their deliverance 
from Communist totalitarian tyranny is 
not far off. And let us determine that 
universal freedom is part of our foreign 
policy, and one of our Nation’s goals. 


Faith, Hope, and Charity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most realistic comments on the Presi- 
dent’s budget and economic messages 
which I have had the privilege of reading 
appeared as an editorial in the Evening 
Star on January 22, 1964. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the editor- 
ial, for one cannot accept the President’s 
budget and economic messages without 
expressing extreme charity. 

Fatru, HOPE, AND CHARITY 

No one, reading the President's budget 
and economic messages, could be left in the 
slightest doubt that this is an election 
year. The two add up to a masterful pres- 
entation—a truly impressive demonstration 
of the art of putting forward the best foot. 
Even the most cantankerous curmudgeon 
would hardly dispute this. 

The budget message has something in it 
for everyone. Mr. Johnson says he believes 
it is a budget of economy and progress. For 
only the second time in 9 years, it calls for 
a reduction in administrative budget ex- 
penditures. It seeks a substantial reduc- 
tion in total civilian employment (but with 
higher pay) in the executive branch. It cuts 
the deficit in half. And, says the President, 
it carries us a giant step toward the achieve- 
ment of a balanced budget in a full-employ- 
ment, full-prosperity economy. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury expects that a bal- 
anced budget, barring some catastrophe, will 
be reached in fiscal 1967. 

Could anyone ask for more? The answer 
evidently is “Yes,” For the President went 
on to give assurance that his budget safe- 
guards the peace by further strengthening 
the most formidable defense establishment 
the world has ever known. It recommends 
continued military assistance to nations 
menaced by Communist aggression. It pro- 
vides for economic assistance to nations 
willing to guard their freedom through eco- 
nomic self-help. There is provision for 
funds necessary to advance our mastery of 
space toward the achievements of a manned 
lunar landing in this decade. In addition, 
funds are asked for sound management and 
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development of our natural and agricul- 
tural resources, and there are appropria- 
tion requests for education, housing, man- 
power training, health, and employment 
opportunities for youth—in short, a com- 
bined request for more funds than ever be- 
fore for fuller development of our Nation's 
most important resource—its people. 
Finally, this Johnson budget makes provi- 
sion for initiation of a new and major effort 
to break the vicious circle of chronic poverty. 

At this point there must be some who are 
wondering whether the budget is not really 
a prescription for our national bankruptcy. 
But the answer this time is no.“ President 
Johnson assures us that the “urgent and 
necessary program increases“ which he rec- 
ommends “will be financed out of the say- 
ings made possible by strict economy meas- 
ures and by an exhaustive screening of 
existing programs." In a word, the taxpayers 
will not have to put up an additional dime. 
In fact, even after allowance for a “tempo- 
rary” drop in Federal revenues resulting 
from a tax cut, If it is enacted this year, the 
President expects administrative budget re- 
ceipts to rise in 1965 by $4.6 billion. This 
would result in an administrative budget 
deficit of 84.9 billion in fiscal 1965—$5.1 bil- 
lion less than the estimated deficit for the 
current year. 

There are, of course, the dissenters and 
the @oubters. Some are disturbed by the 
irony of pressing for a tax cut in a boom 
year. One Senator has been heard to say: 
“If we can't balance our budget now, we 
will never balance it.” This sounds as 
though it might have come from Virginia’s 
Senator Brno. But it didn’t. It came from 
Wisconsin’s Senator Proxmire, a Democrat 
who is generally thought of as a liberal, 
Iowa's Senator MriLxn is a Republican, and 
a conservative. But he is not given to loose 
talk, and thus some attention should be paid 
to him when he accuses the President of 
using fictitious figures in estimating the 
country’s economic gain. Senator GOLD- 
WATER, another conservative, has accused the 
President of being less than honest in his 
budget estimates. But Senator MLLER cites 
specific bases for his complaint; Senator 
GOLDWATER does not. 

For our own part we contemplate these 
messages with mixed emotions. The John- 
son recommendations seem to us to add up 
to a formula which raises at least a serious 
prospect of inflation, and we are not greatly 
reassured by his promise to “draw public 
attention” to price increases or wage de- 
mands that are excessive. For example, the 
United Automobile Workers are expected to 
submit new wage demands this summer. If 
they should prove to be excessive, and if the 
President in an election year proves content 
merely to draw public attention to them, a 
further shrinkage of the dollar will be a 
virtual certainty. 

How, then, should one appraise this budg- 
et? Is the utopia which it envisages really 
sọ close at hand? We hope very much that 
the President's optimistic expectations are 
realized. But we are skeptical. 

Perhaps it might be said that this is a 
budget message which cries out for accept- 
ance in a spirit of faith, hope and charity. 
If so, as has been said, the greatest of these 
is charity. 


Six White Horses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD M. RYAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a young, talented, 15-year-old 
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girl in my district who has stirred the 
hearts of all Detroiters through her sor- 
rowful interpretation of the funeral 
tragedy as seen through the eyes of little 
John-John. Miss Candy Geer, of Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., deeply impressed with the 
reactions of the late President Kennedy’s 
little son at the funeral proceedings, 
composed a poem in which she describes 
the bewilderment of a small boy who 
“wonders where his daddy has gone.” 

Her poem, which was printed in the 
Detroit News on January 21, has made 
the young and the old sadly recall those 
bleak November days; but this time, 
those days are recalled through the eyes 
of a brokenhearted little boy who no 
longer has his daddy. 

I would like to have the Members of 
Congress and every American read this 
poem which has truly made Detroit cry 
again: 

Six WHITE HORSES 
(By Candy Geer) 
Six white horses came today 
To take my Daddy far away. 
Mommy said I must be good 
And stand as big as Daddy would. 
And now I am big, so I won't cry. 
When I see my Daddy wave goodby. 
"Cause Daddy is my special friend. 
He always comes back soon again. 
I cannot wave, I don’t see why? 
There's just a black box moving by. 
But Mommy says I should be still. 
I'm a big boy now, and so I will. 
I hear some drums; they're awful loud! 
My Mommy's sad and so’s the crowd. 
And everybody's dressed in black. 
But Daddy soon will hurry back. 
We're going to take a walk to mass. 
Then maybe I'll see Daddy pass. 
I wonder why we're only three? 
He always comes to church with me. 
Two men are talking, I can see. 
They said they're very proud of me. 
They said my Daddy's in that box 
The black one, with the six gold locks, 
Ihave on a big boy’s suit. 
And now it's my turn to salute. 
I do it just like big boys do 
Because I have to be one, too. 
. They're going to stop and then just leave. 
But in that box how will he breathe? 
"Though I do not understand 
There’s Mommy here to hold my hand. 
He's going to leave and not come home! 
We just can't leave him here alone. 
I want to hear him laugh and say, 
"John-John, come here so we can play.“ 
I don't see Daddy anywhere. 
I want to cry and I don’t care! 
He's in the ground—he cannot be. 
He should be right here holding me! 
But Mommy says I must be good— 
So I just stand as Daddy would. 


- 


Competitive Bidding for the Storage of 
Government-Owned Stocks of Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr: PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to discuss briefly today a relatively new 
policy of the Department of Agriculture 
which provides for a system of competi- 
tive bidding for the storage of at least a 
portion of Government-owned stocks 
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of cotton and, in that connection, to 
mention something about an outstand- 
ing Louisiana citizen a distinguished 
resident of my own congressional dis- 
trict—who has been instrumental in the 
development of this procedure, which is 
resulting in substantial savings to the 
overburdened American taxpayer, which 
is in keeping with the fundamental 
principles of the American system of free 
enterprise and which is, in my opinion, 
proving to be in the best interests of the 
cotton farmer and the public as a whole. 

The gentleman to whom I refer is Mr. 
J, Donald Lindsey, a lifelong resident of 
Bernice, Union Parish, La., who not only 
is one of the leading businessmen resid- 
ing within the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict, but is one of the outstanding citi- 
zens of our great State. He has been 
highly successful in his business en- 
deavors, despite many obstacles and dif- 
ficulties, and at the same time has con- 
sistently taken an active and effective 
interest in the general development of 
his home community and parish, the 
northeast Louisiana area, and our State 
as a whole. 

A graduate of the Louisiana public 
school system and of Louisiana State 
University, from which he received a de- 
gree in business administration, Mr. 
Lindsey has been personally active in the 
warehousing of cotton continuously 
since about 1930, except for nearly 5 
years of naval service during World War 
II. He is manager and part owner of 
the Lindsey Bonded Warehouse Co. at 
Bernice, which was founded 54 years ago 
by his late father and which has been 
engaged, without interruption, in the 
business of storing cotton since its estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. Speaker, before the competitive 
bidding warehousing policy was adopted 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Government-owned cotton was being 
handled on a negotiated basis at a rate 
of about 43 cents a bale monthly, plus 
handling charge fees for receiving and 
shipping. Not much more than a year 
ago, or thereabout, the Agriculture De- 
partment requested bids for this type of 
storage, and Mr. Lindsey’s warehouse 
one of the 10 licensed and bonded cotton 
warehouses situated in my congressional 
district—submitted a bid with a rate of 
10 cents a bale monthly. 

A controversy has developed within 
the warehousing industry since the new 
policy was announced and the Depart- 
ment began to implement it, but I am 
compelled by the facts of the matter to 
endorse this policy. And, in doing so, I 
feel confident that the inland cotton 
warehouses, including the 10 which are 
in my congressional district, can com- 
pete successfully in this type of free- 
enterprise operation, as one of them—Mr. 
Lindsey’s—is already demonstrating it 
can do, In my mind, there is no doubt of 
the fact that the use of the competitive- 
bid basis is the more businesslike man- 
ner, the sounder and fairer procedure, 
for handling the storage of Government- 
owned reconcentrated cotton. There are 
no facts of record that I know of to re- 
fute the conclusion that the operation 
of the free-enterprise system; with com- 
petitive bidding on all Government con- 
tracts in cases where there has been 
ample time to establish the cost factor, 
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is better for the community and the 

country. than favoritism and glossed-over 

subsidies. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I wish to 
submit, as an extension of my remarks, 
a statement. dealing with this matter 
which was presented last week by Mr. 
Lindsey before a Department of Agri- 
culture hearing held in New OrtTeans. 
The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF J. D. LINDSEY, Bernice, LA., 
BEFORE A HEARING BY THE U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE ON JANUARY 16 AND 17. 1964, 
IN New ORLEANS, La. 

My name is J. D. Lindsey and I am a 
resident of Bernice, La. I am manager and 
part owner of Lindsey Bonded Warehouse 
Co, at Bernice. 

First for the sake of brevity of this state- 
ment, I would like to place in the record 
the statement I made in Washington at 
similar hearings held by the Department of 
Agriculture on March 7, 1963, as exhibit 
A. This statement refutes again the many 
continuing, misleading, and misstatements of 
facts about the operation of our company. 

Briefly, our company was founded in 1910, 
54 years ago by my late father to serve the 
cotton farmers in the trade area of Bernice. 
La., and has been in the business of storing 
cotton continuously since that time. We are 
probably one of the oldest cotton warehouse 
companies continuously serving the farmer 
in this country and are now also one of the 
larger storers of cotton having a capacity 
of over 160,000 bales. We have been licensed 
to warehouse cotton under the U.S. Ware- 
house Act since its inception in the early 
1930's. 

I came to this hearing not planning to 


enter a statement into the record because 


of my belief that the record of service of my 
company to farmers, to the cotton trade, 
and to the Government was beyond ques- 
tion. However, upon arrival here yesterday. 
I learned of derogatory statements made 
against my company by a representative of 
other warehouses in the Atlanta hearings 
this week and heard in the statement of Mr. 
Henry Ford, general manager of the National 
Compress and Warehouse Co., Inc. of Drew. 
Miss., a further unwarranted attack upon 
the Judgment of CCC officials in shipping 
160,000 bales of Government-acquired cot- 
ton to our plant for storage at an Insured 
storage rate of 10 cents per bale per month. 
As a result, I feel compelled to make this 
statement and set the record straight. 

We have now had an average of about 
140,000 bales of Government-acquired cotton 
in storage for 12 months. If this cotton 
had been stored in Mr. Henry Ford's plant at 
Drew, Miss, at the uniform negotiated con- 
tract rate of 41 cents per bale per month 
which has been in effect since August 1, 
1963, it would have cost the Government 
31 cents per bale per month or $3.72 per bale 
for the last year more than it has cost for 
the Government to store at 10 cents per 
Actually, the 
saving has been even greater because the 
negotiated rate prior to August 1, 1963, was 
46 cents per bale per month. This would 
have cost the American taxpayers exactly 
$520,800 more in 1 single year than the 
CCC has had to pay because of competitive 
bidding. Even in the face of this fact, many 
of the warehouse companies testifying here 
yesterday and today have said that the pres- 
ent negotiated rate of 41 cents is too low. 
We do not belleve that the American tax- 
payers are going to much longer allow any 
public official to not take full advantage of 
the large savings available to them through 
competitive bidding for the storage of all 
their acquired stocks of cotton. This is the 
only fair and time-honored system in award- 
ing all Government business of this type, 
Our new President has called upon all Gov- 
ernment departments to exert greater efforts 
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to effect more economy in the conduct of 
the Government's business. We believe the 
taxpayers are going to demand it. 

To return to Mr. Ford's criticism of CCC 
omelal's actions in the case of my company, 
Mr. Ford complains that only one-tenth of 
our stock of 150,000 bales has been sold re- 
cently whereas nearly half of his 68,000 bales 
of acquired cotton has been sold by CCC. 
This fact is only further additional evidence 
of the very astute judgment made by CCC 
Officials when they placed a type of cotton in 
our plant at by far the lowest rate available 
to them, which cotton they assumed would 
not be as likely to sell as quickly as more de- 
sirable cottons at this particular time. Their 
good judgment has now been fully vindicated 
by the passage of time. It is possible or even 
probable that the 140,000 bales in our plant 
could remain another year in which case the 
CCC will have saved for the American tax- 
Payer an additional half million dollars. 
Thus, the one judgment made by the re- 
Sponsible CCC officials in the case of our 


company stands to save the American taxpay- 


ers over $1 million in 2 short years. 
In addition, they have through the competi- 
tive bid policy already saved several millions 
of dollars in storage charges from many other 
warehouse companies. These public officials 
should be publicly commended for their good 
management of the Government's business 
and for their courage in effecting these sav- 
ings in the face of much harassment. For 
our part, we are proud that our company 
has had the ability and willingness to serve 
the Government so well. 

It has been mentioned in these hearings 
that we may have built additional space 
recently. This is a fact. We did this at 
considerable financial risk because we were 
called upon unexpectedly by farmers some 
80 miles away to store their cotton for them 
this season because their local compresses 
were full and unable to take their cotton 
and the farmer was faced with substantial 
losses if he could not get a warehouse receipt 
to get a lonn on it. We had served many 
of these same farmers in 1953, 1954, and 
1956, when the same conditions occurred. 
This season it is very likely that similar con- 
ditions would not have occurred as they 
did in many places all over the Mississippi 
Valley if the Government had offered all 
of their acquired stocks for storage at com- 
petitive bids. By providing this space for 
these farmers when they sorely needed it, 
our company has maintained its long tradi- 
tion of 54 of never having 
refused to store a bale of cotton for a farmer 
when he requested it. 

Much mention has been made at these 
hearings about the hardships that will occur 
in small farming towns, in the Farm Belt, 
if the Government offers its acquired cotton 
for competitive bids. Our plant is located 
in a country town of 1,500 population in 
the Farm Belt and not at a port. Our com- 
pany and our employees have not found it 
necessary or desirable to plead for special 
fayors from the Government when we could 
earn our way in the American tradition. 
All that our company and our employees ask 
here is that we be allowed the opportunity 
to offer our services to our Government 
an equal basis with other businesses and 
citizens. 

Thank you. 


What Freedom Means to Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OP ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
ecutive chapter of the National Secre- 
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taries Association (International) is an 
outstanding organization and well 
known. It has been active over the years 
and has contributed much to the wel- 
fare of its members and the cause it 
espouses, 

At their regular meeting October 22, 
1963, Capt. Eugene H. Breitenberg, re- 
tired, troop information officer, military 
district of Washington, U.S. Army, ad- 
dressed this distinguished group on the 
subject What Freedom Means to Me.“ 
Captain Breitenberg has since retired 
and established residence in Arkadel- 
phia, Ark., in my district. He will do 
some teaching in Ouachita College there. 

I would like to commend this interest- 
ing discussion of Captain Breitenberg. 
a member of our Armed Forces for over 
20 years and, therefore, include it in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

War FREEDOM MEANS TO ME 
(By Capt. Eugene H. Breitenberg) 

Madame President, Mrs. Amerine, other 
distinguished members, and guests of the 
executive chapter of the National Secretaries 
Association, I am honored to have the priy- 
Nege of joining you tonight on the occasion 
of this meeting. I am thrilled to share the 
company of so many beautiful and charming 
ladies. 

A gentleman asked me the other night at 
the award ceremony honoring the Armed 
Forces chess finalists why I served so fre- 
quently as guest speaker throughout the 
Washington area. My reply to him may 
clarify to you my presence here tonight. As 
expressed by the Honorable William McKin- 
ley, 25th President of the United States, 
“There is no art like the art of dissemina- 
tion of useful information, of enlightening 
the public, of correcting false impressions.” 

Having read carefully the small pamphlet 
graciously mailed to me by Mrs. Amerine, I 
realize the unquestionable character and in- 
tegrity required of members of this associ- 
ation, and the degree of intelligence pos- 
sessed by each of you. Let my objective then 
be to provide you with some useful informa- 
tion if you will permit an Army captain to 
express a few deeply felt sentiments prior to 
his retirement from active duty in the near 
future. The subject of this talk is “What 
Freedom Means to Me.” 

Some 20 years ago I enlisted as a pri- 
vate in the U.S. Army, I kid you not—I was 
a green country boy. I'm still a country 
boy as General of the Armies John J. Per- 
shing expressed so well: “I'm just a country 
boy who happens to be in the Army.” Those 
20 years have passed mighty fast, and some 
of you may know what I mean. 

Yes; time passes very fast. It is true that 
life is but a fleeting „ a vapor that 
quickly disappears. 

The swiftness in passage of time was re- 
cently witnessed by a little old man in Cali- 
fornia who caught a local airplane at San 
Francisco to travel to New York. He would 
say nothing to a seat companion, but ob- 
served all that happened on the trip. Each 
time the airplane stopped enroute, a little 
red truck would drive up to the airplane— 
this happened in Denver, in Chicago, and 
finally in New York. Determined to get a 
word out of our little friend, his companion 
of the trip remarked: “That was a mighty 
fast trip, wasn't it?” At this, our friend 
spoke up, ‘Yes, and let me tell you something, 
that little red truck didn't lose any time 
either.” 

Before I tell you what freedom means to 
me, permit me to pay a tribute to woman- 
hood, A speaker is often inspired to go be- 
yond his notes, depending upon his audi- 
ence. I read your code of ethics “* * * To 
lend grace, charm, and sobriety to all our 
dealings, and to maintain poise and — 
under all conditions and circumstances; 
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keep our lives clean and wholesome, so our 
very presence may bring life and light to 
those about us; to encourage ambition, lend 
hope, and nourish faith, remembering that 
the eternal laws of God are the only ones 
under which we can truly succeed.” 

The letters on the NSA emblem, “BL,” 
which speak well for you ladies, stand for 
“better learning, better letters, better liv- 
ing.” Throughout the history of our coun- 
try. organizations such as this one, the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association, have been 
moved by noble ideals. Today it is chiefly 
the principles of altrulsm and solidarity that 
motivates. In the face of pressing danger, 
we live tn a free society which is not yet be- 
seiged, but already scriously threatened. We 
have to do more to perpetuate the virtues of 
faith and hope. We must not permit our 
Nation to rest upon the self-indulgent satis- 
faction of what we have accomplished; we 
must muster a feeling of impatience to do 
even better. 

I have read that a deep and hidden desire . 
in woman is her desire for order, for she is 
the true natural artist. 

The pages of history bear witness to the 
vital role played by women throughout the 
life of mankind to contribute to and to 
motivate—all to obtain the ultimate in hap- 
piness and progress. 

The Easter season impresses upon each of 
us the faithfulness and concern of women— 
especially during the crucifixion, burial, and 
resurrection, as Christians believe, of Jesus 
Christ. We are aware today of the equal if 
not excelled position of women in the world 
in which we live. We recall the wives of past 
Presidents such as Dolly Madison, Mary Todd 
Lincoln, and Eleanor Roosevelt and how 
they made an impact on American history, 
not only as wives and mothers, but on their 
own account. 

It is no accident that nature is called 
Mother, that nations are in the 
feminine gender, and that ships are thought 
of as queens. From the depths of civilized 
cultures, the feminine principle has almost 
the importance of an essence in their cul- 
ture. The Greeks may have cloistered their 
own women, yet the basis of their religious 
concepts devolved upon the proper goddess, 

It Is not by chance that Christianity, which 
called to itself almost the whole human race 
and bore witness to the belief that God alone 
animated the world, calls its church on earth, 
“mother.” The feminine nature has beauty 
and strength, intuition, and judgment, 
charm and grace, and beneath it all, the 
guiding principle. In women, this is a gift 
for life. 

What order does woman desirg? She wants 
a physical order, cleanliness, design, style, 
and health, She wants a moral order. She 
is not satisfied with only avoiding evil; she 
desires good. She is reviled by the spectacle 
of a conscience that blurs good and evil into 
a grey area. She wants justice for herself 
and others. She despises lust because it is 
a sordid revolt against reason. She will bear 
what she must because she knows the shape 
of life experience assumes the shape of the 
cross. 

What does freedom mean to me? Freedom 
implies a cross—a burden. The same burden 
that some of you bear each day of life 
whether it be in the pursuit of your office 
work, in the home, or here tonight as your 
thoughts seek to resolve problems that we 
all have, Should be expect less? Was it not 
a burden that our ancestors bore to give us 
this great nation? Was it not a burden that 
Clara Barton carried that marked her as 
“The Angel of the Battlefield” during the 
American Civil War? Was it not a burden 
that motivated her to give up her clerical 
duties with the Patent Office right here in 
Washington, purchase her own supplies, and 
independently move among the wounded as 
a nurse during that noble war? 

Was it not a burden that General of the 
Armies John J. Pershing carried to reach his 
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unparalleled rank after his wife and three 
small children burned to death in Army 
quarters early in his Army career? Was it not 
a heavy burden that Abraham Lincoln carried 
during the great American Civil War that 
played a major role in helping to unite our 
country into one great Nation? 

It is not a burden that we bear today in 
these perilous times in which we live? We 
are told that if we trust those who would 
bury us we are fools, and yet if we don’t 
trust them and make every effort to avoid 
the holocaust of a nuclear war, we are devils. 
Freedom means many things, but above all 
freedom implies burdens. Every living per- 
son must carry his share at some time during 
Ute's journey. 

In March of this year, I made a trip to my 
native State to pay last respects to my won- 
derful brother Ernest who passed away at a 
relatively young age of 58. My brother was 
a fine, God-fearing man who was eulogized 
by his minister as a man who gave his life 
for his friends. In final farewell, I kissed 
the forehead of my dear brother as he lay 
in his coffin, and in that brief second I 
realized perhaps for the first time the truth 
of the scripture writing For as the body 
without the spirit is dead, so faith without 
works is dead also.” I realized in that kiss 
that my brother's spirit had departed his 
earthly remains to be with God. Shortly after 
I returned to my home in Springfield, Va., I 
requested retirement from the Army to de- 
vote my life to God's calling to the teaching 
profession. It was then that I realized that 
burdens are sometimes hidden blessings and 
I resolved to utilize my talents to help others 
by teaching. 

I faced the fact so well expressed in the 

_ Old Book of Life, that we all have “gifts dit- 
fering according to the grace that is given 
to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy, 
according to the proportion of faith; or min- 
istry, let us wait on our ministering: Or he 
that teacheth on teaching. I was trans- 
formed by the renewing of my mind and I 
realized that I must not think of myself 
more highly than I ought to think. 

Basically, freedom is the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, accept- 
ing without equivocation that happiness is 
a state of mind. A teacher must keep faith 
with freedom, must teach the truth, must 
instill these basic concepts in the youth 
entrusted to him to moid a nation of the 
future, dedicated to uphold and preserve 
these inalienable rights for all mankind. A 
teacher's burden then becomes a shining 
light to show the way, to teach that men who 
gave their lives for freedom did not die in 
vain, but teh for those behind them who 
were slow footed and knew not the way and 
fell for those before them who, though faster 
and surer of foot removed not the stumbling 
blocks. ; 

Freedom means to free ourselves from the 
shackles of harboring secretly in our hearts 
a newer and more dangerous division of our 
Nation. 

We must keep faith within ourselves and 
in our fellow man. 

We must take pride in our own heritage, 
race, religion, and our own person, beliefs, 
and then we shall remain free to develop our 
talents and bend our thoughts to meet the 
main requirement of life—to fight the good 
fight not deviating from freedom's purpose, 
and in due time we shall receive our just 
rewards, 

Freedom is the right to choose which is 
exemplified by the young man who inquired, 
“Good Master, what shall I do that I may 
inherit eternal life?” And when told to keep 
the commandments of God he replied “* * * 
All these I have observed from my youth.” 
Then his Master said, “One more thing thou 
lackest: Go thy way, sell whatever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shall have 
treasure in heaven; and come take up the 
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cross, and follow Me.“ And the young man 
was sad at that saying and went away 


grieved for he has great possessions, wealth. 


maybe pride, maybe prejudice—it appears 
that the cross was too heavy for him to 


carry. 

I thank God for the past years of military 
service, for the opportunity of having been 
privileged to know and work with so many 
fine officers and men. I am thankful too 
for every opportunity to increase my knowl- 
edge and grow in stature as a citizen soldier. 
I am especially thankful for the last 3 years 
of service at the seat of government. I have 
learned that there is no differentiation in re- 
spect of persons with God. I have learned 
to examine myself and to prove myself. I 
have learned to carry my cross. 

Mother, queen, goddess; yes, you are the 
salt of the earth. It may be that in your 
hands rest the destiny of this world. To my 
darling mother, still living, thank God, I 
close with deep respect and loving admira- 
tion for giving me life, liberty, and the oppor- 
tunity to pursue happiness. To my wife, 
daughter, and son, I pay tribute for their 
love and devotion. 

How fortunate that one of my last acts of 
public service as an officer on active duty 
should be the honor and privilege to speak to 
such a distinguished group as you. Thank 
you sincerely for your attention. 

“Freedom, oh that precious sound that 
bind our hearts together. Should a burden 
come your way would you just remember. 
Give this life the best you have, fears dis- 
pelled forever.” 


A Tribute to President Kennedy by 
Nathaniel Spector 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to an eloquent tribute to the late 
President Kennedy. This tribute was 
presented to the joint board of the Mil- 
linery Workers Union by the unjon's 
manager Nathaniel Spector. 

The tribute follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF OUR MARTYRED 
PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 
(By Nathaniel Spector) 

President Kennedy wanted to be President. 
He fought for it heroically—not for his own 
glory or power, but for the power of his 
office to advance the welfare and progress 
of the American people for disarmament and 
world peace. 

With the rise of John F. Kennedy to the 
Presidency, new vigor, vitality and creative- 
ness were brought into the life of our Na- 
tion. President Kennedy’s assumption of 
leadership of our Nation was a breath of 
fresh air, a reawakening—tike life in spring. 
His fresh, youthful spirit captivated not only 
the people of his generation, but most Amer- 
icans; he revitalized, invigorated and gave 
new hope for a better life for all Americans. 

He was a great liberal humanitarian and 
a true believer of democratic principles and 
practices. He took decisive action where and 
when necessary. He was unafraid of new 
ideas; of problems—national or interna- 
tional; he welcomed those that he thought 
could bring benefits to the American people 
and peace to the democratic people all over 
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the world. He was the symbol of a better 
future; of a new approach to national and 
world problems. He was the promise of a 
better tomorrow, free of poverty, prejudice, 
unemployment, inequality, injustice, and 
ignorance, 

On November 22, the day of his assassina- 
tion, his death inscribed itself deep in the 
hearts of all Americans for all time. 

The day of his arrival in Dallas, Tex., a 
page ad appeared in the Morning News, 
sponsored by the American Fact-Finding 
Committee, which had its purpose to arouse 
the people against the President. 

Following the assassination of President 
Kennedy, a woman tedcher wrote to the 
dally press, stating that the people of Dallas 
were responsible for the death of President 
Kennedy. She was dismissed. A traveling 
salesman was in a movie house when the 
assassination of President Kennedy was an- 
nounced; the audience applauded. A priest 
stated that when the assassination of the 
President was announced in school, the chil- 
dren applauded. ; 

The people in the South made it known 
now that they had no intention of voting 
for President Kennedy if he ran for office next 
year. They would rather vote for a Republi- 
can. 

It is evident that the bloodstream of the 
people has been poisoned by bigotry pre- 
judice, falsehood, and hatred. 

President Kennedy was the captain of his 
soul. Courage and dedication do not die. 
Tonight we express our admiration, in sor- 
row, and pay homage to his lasting memory 
and, collectively, we pour our grief and tears 
in a common pool. Our leader is dead, but 
his leadership is with America—it, shall never 
die. 

To his courageous widow and his two lovely, 
fatherless children, our hearts go out. 


The Panama Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears to me that we must take a firm 
position in dealing with the Panama 
crisis. There may be differences which 
can be discussed, and perhaps adjusted, 
along such lines as payments to Panama, 


` wages, and so forth, but I believe that 


these should not be negotiated under 
pressure or threats of violence. 

Under leave granted, I would like to 
include in the Record an editorial from 
the Asheville-Citizen of January 21, 
1964, which I think is statesmanlike and 
to the point: 

„Unten States Has Few CHOICES IN THE 
PANAMA CRISIS 

What would you do if you were President 
of the United States, confronted by the crisis 
in Panama? 

Say that you're reasonably liberal, aware 
of all the social errors this country has com- 
mitted in the Canal Zone, conscious of the 
poverty that has encouraged radical agents 
to lance a festering sore—what would 
you do? 

We'd do this: 

Issue a statement, free of qualifying 
phrases, that the United States will control 
the zone as long as it believes such control 
is necessary to assure an orderly operation. 
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Call for an end to violence, making it clear 
that violence will be quelled by forceful 
means if necessary. 

Order more units of the U.S! fleet into wa- 
ters off Panama. 

Inform Khrushchev that this family quar- 
rel is none of his affair, 

Make clear to Castro that Cuba will be 
wrecked in the first wave if his troublemak- 
ers in Panama provoke a war. 

Moye several thousand airborne troops 
into the Canal Zone until the crisis is set- 
tled. 

Offer again to talk about the issues. 

‘This is a hard course of action. We, mean- 
ing the United States, may be responsible 
for much of the trouble in Panama; we have 
been, on occasion, stupid. But we are con- 
fronted by a situation that, whatever the 
equities, demands a firm stand. The posture 
of a nation is at stake in this piddling quar- 
rel. 

After it's over—and it will end—we can 
demonstrate all the charity of a victor, and 
that is proper. At the moment, however, we 
need to pull out the biggest stick we can 
requisition and wave it over Panama. 

That is, for some of us, a reluctant conclu- 
sion. But, if U.S. prestige is to vanish in 
world affairs, we are not content to idly 
watch it drown in Panama. 


A Tribute to Dr. St. Paul Epps 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIPORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, in in- 
serting into the Recorp highlights from 
the life and accomplishments of the 
Reverend St. Paul Epps, of Los Angeles, 
I wish to acknowledge on behalf of a 
grateful community the inspiration and 
good that result from one man who truly 
cares for his fellow man. 

Dr. Epps has been invited to become 
a member of the staff of the executive 
council of the United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. He will be secretary of 
the department of stewardship and in- 
terpretation, with offices at 475 River- 
side Drive, New York City, beginning 
February 4, 1964. 

Personally, and on behalf of our com- 
munity, I want to wish him success in 
his new duties. It is our sincere hope 
we shall continue in some way to share 
his friendship and spiritual counsel. 

When the Reverend Dr. Epps came to 
Los Angeles in 1946, to begin the work 
of the Bel-Vue Church, he said in a news- 
paper article: 

We want this to be a community church, 
where people of all evangelical faiths, re- 
gardiess of race, can happily worship and 
find the best in Christian education. Our 
United Presbyterian Church has no signifi- 
cance except as it is, and continue to be a 
true and worthy branch of the great church 
of Christ. We welcome everyone. 


All he had to work with were a manse 
and a two-car garage, which served as a 
church and meeting place, given him by 
his home missions board of the former 
United Presbyterian Church, N.A., and a 
field allocated by the community com- 
ee of Los Angeles Church Feder- 
ation. 


> 
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The 28 charter members, that accepted 
his kind invitation to join the church, 
labored with the Reverend Dr. Epps to 
bring the membership of the church to 
its present number of 700. The Sunday 
school has over 450 members. With the 
growth, it became necessary to enlarge 
the facilities. McCulloch Hall, a $60,000 
educational unit, was dedicated in 1958. 
The combined value of the main building 
and the educational unit is ‘about 
$200,000. 

The Bel-Vue Nursery School was be- 
gun by the Reverend Dr. Epps and mem- 
bers in 1952, and now has an enrollment 
of 65 children, providing care for them 
while their parents are working. 

Dr. Epps has worked diligently with 
the church and community. His services 
to the church include: Student pastor at 
the Bidwell Street Presbyterian Church 
in Pittsburgh; his first charge was pastor, 
United Presbyterian Church, Henderson, 
N.C., and United Presbyterian charge, 
Townsville, N.C.—a dual charge. He has 
rendered the following services also: 
Moderator of Tennessee Presbytery; vice 
moderator, California Synod; director of 
high school summer conference; mod- 
erator, Los Angeles Presbytery; modera- 
tor, California Synod; member of spe- 
cial committee of consolidation; member 
of the board of church extensions and 
chairman of the special ministries com- 
mittee. 

In 1963, Dr. Epps was appointed to the 
executive council and to the Commission 
on Religion and Race of the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

His community services are: presi- 
dent, Watts Health Council; member, 
board of directors of Health, Education 
and Venereal Diseases Council, Los An- 
geles; member of the board of directors 
of Southern Area Boys Club; member of 
Green Meadows District Committee, Boy 
Scouts of America; vice president of 
South Los Angeles Committee for Better 
Education; active member of the Urban 
League; member of NAACP; and mem- 
ber of board of directors of Westminster 
Neighborhood Association. 


In addition to the above, Dr. Epps has 
served on many other committees in the 
community sponsored by our congres- 
sional office. The most prominent are: 
First, the Coordinating Committee on 
Economical Developments and Employ- 
ment; second, the south central com- 
mittee—a committee working on prob- 
lems of urban renewal in the district; 
and third, the special mental health 
committee set up to develop programs in 
the area of mental hygiene. 

Dr. Epps has an excellent educational 
background. He was an honor student 
at Virginia Union University; he was so 
outstanding at Knoxville College, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., where he attended for 2 
years; he was awarded a scholarship to 
the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Sem- 
inary. He received his bachelor of the- 
ology degree there in 1942, majoring in 
sociology and history. His graduate 
work includes study at the University 
of Pittsburgh for 1 year; 1 year in 
Graduate School of Religion at Uni- 
versity of Southern California; and 12 
annual convocations at the School of 
Religion of University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The degree of doctor of divin- 
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ity was conferred on the Reverend Dr. 
Epps by Sterling College, Sterling, Kans., 
in 1957. In the summer of 1960, he 
toured the Holy Land and Europe, 
which greatly added to his understand- 
ing and appreciation for the kind of work 
the church is doing and must continue 
to do, The aim of his service is still the 
integration of the church and commu- 


nity life. 


The 95th Anniversary Banquet and An- 
nual Meeting of the New England 
Shoe & Leather Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this opportunity to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House infor- 
mation with reference to the 95th anni- 
versary banquet and annual meeting by 
the New England Shoe & Leather Asso- 
ciation held at the Sheraton-Plaza Ball- 
room, Boston, Mass., on January 22, 1964. 
The Honorable William Bates, of Salem, 
Mass., and myself, were head table guests. 
The shoe industry was warm in their 
praise for the 10-man congressional com- 
mittee who were of great assistance to 
the industry during the past year. 

I include a program with a report by 
Robert E. Wall, president of the associa- 
tion: 

New ENGLAND SHOE & LEATHER ASSOCIA- 
TION— THR 95rm ANNIVERSARY BANQUET AND 
ANNUAL MEETING, THE SHERATON-PLAZA 
BALLROOM, Boston, Mass., JANUARY 22, 1964 

President's address, Robert E. 

Wall; nominating committee report, Saul L. 

Katz, chairman; installation of officers and 

directors; greetings extended by His Excel- 

lency, Endicott Peabody, Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts; address by Hon. Epwarp M. KEN- 

NEDY, U.S. Senator from Massachusetts; 

Toastmaster, Robert E. Wall, President. 

To Members: 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-three was a 
successful year of great activity. 

The regulations by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission requiring labeling of shoes by man- 
ufacturers; the pressing import problem and 
the successful promotion of two big nation- 
als, as a solution to the shoe show prob- 
lem, highlighted the year’s activities. 

Membership rolls have declined from a 
year ago, due primarily to liquidations and 
mergers among shoe manufacturers. Cur- 
rently membership totals 391 companies 
made up of 243 shoe manufacturing mem- 
bers, 54 leather firms, and 94 companies in 
allied trades. 

Your association is in a sound financial 
position to carry out its membership services 
and programs in the future. 

In this report we shall highlight only the 
principal services and accomplishments of 
major programs, rendered to the membership 
by our executive vice president and staff, in 
accordance with policies and directives ap- 
proved by officers and directors. The detailed 
facts as to these services and programs are 
recorded in the bulletins to members issued 
regularly during the year. 

SHOE SHOW OPERATIONS 

There is no more important function and 

service rendered by your association than its 
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cosponsorship and operation of shoe shows. 
Your association, in cooperation with the 
National Shoe Manufacturers Association, 
the National Shoe Retallers Association, 
and the National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores, sponsors the National Shoe Fairs of 
America in New York in April and in Chicago 
during October, plus the New York Shoe 
Show in November and the Miami Beach 
Shoe Show in September. 

Beginning in 1964, the show operated by 
the St. Louls Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, will be promoted as a regional show 
and its dates will no longer coincide with 
the national shoe fairs in New York in April. 
This coordinated effort on the part of all 
shoe associations has solved all major prob- 
lems involving shoe shows, so that all mem- 
bers should benefit from the proper timing 
and better operations of shoe shows in the 
future. Such cooperation is an excellent 
example of how our industry is working to- 
gether to solve common problems. We wish 
to express public appreciation to Joseph 
Bloom, chairman of the administrative com- 
mittee of National Shoes Fairs of America, 
and association vice president, for his lead- 
ership in achieving these accomplishments. 

Your association will continue to sponsor 
in 1964 two Boston advance market weeks 
for members and others who require a pre- 
showing each season. They are operated on 
a nonprofit basis as a service to exhibitors 
and their customers. 


SHOE INDUSTRY COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


The year 1963 witnessed the initiation of 
guides for shoe content labeling and adver- 
tising as promulgated by the Federal Trade 
Commission. These rulings became effective 
for shoes or slippers cut on or after Janu- 
ary 12, 1963. 

The industry coordinating committee, 
representing all shoe associations, issued two 
reference manuals, the reviced edition being 
released on January 7, 1963. Most questions 
on labeling were answered in this manual 
which was prepared with the assistance of 
our members on this committee and our le- 
gal counsel. Your association continues to 
be a clearinghouse of information on prob- 
lems concerning shoe labeling. 

FOREIGN TRADE COMMITTEE FOR THE SHOE 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


Without a doubt, this has been the most 
active and im t committee in our in- 
dustry during 1963. The committee is made 
up of representatives of our association, the 
National Shoe Manufacturers Association 
and the St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Director Alan H. Goldstein has 
given much of his time and effort in ably 
representing the association as vice chair- 
man of this committee. 

The major effort by this committee is to 
curtail the flood of imports that have taken 
away many millions of pairs of footwear from 
doméstic producers annually, The greatest 
quantities of these imports are from nations 
where wages are a fraction of those in this 
country—especially in Japan and Italy. 

Major accomplishments of this committee 
in 1963 included: 

1. A joint industry agreement on a pro- 
gram of action. 

2. Publication of pamphlet Impact of 
Imports,” with facts on shoe imports, which 
has received wide distribution. 

3. Two congressional petitions—one signed 
by 259 Representatives and the other by 35 
Senators—were presented to the President, 
urging him to provide relief from the flood 
of shoe imports by establishing voluntary 
quota arrangements. 

4. White House conferences were held by 
leading Senators urging the President to 
take such action. 

6. Another White House conference was 
held during October by a delegation of shoe 
leaders, accompanied by those Senators and 
Congressmen who have been the greatest 
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leaders and supporters of the shoe indus- 


The President clearly demonstrated a per- 
sonal sympathetic understanding of the shoe 
imports problem. He agreed immediately to 
three of the five-point program presented 
to him as follows: 

(a) Establishing 90 categories to collect 
statistics on imports and production. Goy- 
ernment funds totaling $200,000, to pay the 
annual cost of this project. 

(b) Appointment of a shoe industry ad- 
visory committee to the Government's Inter- 
agency Shoe Committee. 

(c) Authorize State Department to arrange 
informal conferences, with Government of- 
ficials participating, between U.S. shoe in- 
dustry representatives and their counter- 
parts in Italy and Japan. 

On the two remaining points, and these 
are the major ones, the President stated that 
he could not take action at this time. These 
are: 

(d) Placing shoes on the restrictive list 
sO present duties won't be subject to cuts 
in the next round of GATT negotiations. 

(e) Government negotiation of a volun- 
tary quota agreement limiting shoe imports. 

This is the story on imports to date. All 
developments and events in the future will 
be published as they occur, 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT BUREAU 

The industrial management committee and 
Industrial Management Bureau were very ac- 
tive in 1963. These activities were concen- 
trated on the presentation of seminars, work- 
shops and conferences for members’ infor- 
mation and study of the newest develop- 
ments in the fleld of factory management. 
Presentations were for the benefit of operat- 
ing and top management personnel of mem- 
ber companies. All these programs were 
conducted on a self-sustaining basis. 

This was the fourth year that the commit- 


tee has had a full-time manager, Mark L. 


Feeney, Jr., to carry out the program and 
operate the Industrial Management Bureau. 
Ably assisting the committee is Prof. Herbert 
F. Goodwin, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the association’s manage- 
ment consultant. Currently, a new foreman 
development program is being sponsored 
with 83 foremen in attendance. In the 1961- 
62 period, 10 groups, amounting to 138 
foremen, completed these courses. It is the 
intent of the committee to continue to offer 
these foremen development seminars as long 
as there continues to be a demand. 
TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 

The associations’ technical committee met 
jointly with the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association Technical Committee for a 2-day 
technical conference in Boston on November 
12-13, 1963, visiting the three major shoe 
machinery companies. A joint report by 
both associations will be distributed to 
shoe members as a permanent record of the 
technical committee activities. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS BUREAU 


The industrial relations committee deter- 
mines the policies for operations of this 
bureau, which is managed by association 
secretary, Edward L. Davis. 

During the year, the bureau conducted 
separate surveys among shoe members of 
wages, fringe benefits and salaries paid to 
shoe factory superintendents and foremen. 
The bureau also worked closely with Federal 
and State agencies to promote more training 
programs for shoe workers under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. 

The bureau also published its annual 
analysis of unemployment compensation 
payments and as a result of continued effort, 
more members are enjoying the merit rating 
provisions of the laws in their States. 

TRANSPORTATION BUREAU 


Your association, as always, maintains a 
close watch on requests for increases in 
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motor carrier rates by truckers and acts to 
protect members’ interests in this matter. 
Your association is on record in opposition 
to docket No. 50, a proposal by the New 
England Motor Rate Bureau to raise all truck- 
ing rates between New England points and 
Boston by 844 percent. 
COMPUTER USERS COMMITTEE 


The computer users committee completed 
the first phase of an integrated data process- 
ing system study in 1963. This group, com- 
posed of 10 member companies, defrayed 
the cost of this first phase by collective action 
independent of your association. The long- 
range objective of this project is to facili- 
tate the availability to all shoe manufactur- 
ers in New England, in accordance with their 
individual requirements, of the most ad- 
vanced integrated data processing system. 

NATIONAL SHOE INSTITUTE 

Your association is a cosponsor of the 
National Shoe Institute, the public relations 
agency for the shoe industry, Its budget 
of approximately $90,000 is financed by five 
sponsoring associations, as well as voluntary 
contributions from individual shoe and al- 
Hed companies. 

During 1963, Bernard $S. Shapiro, a vice 
president of your association, served as chair- 
man of the board of trustees. Maxwell Field, 
our able executive vice president, served as 
liaison officer, They both have earned our 
commendation for achieving a better inte- 
grated operation of the institute. The in- 
Sstitute deserves the support of everyone in 
the trade, 

CONCLUSION 

The year just passed has been a momen- 
tous one for our industry, as well as our 
Nation, Your association has rendered many 
valuable services to its members, 

Your association continues as a strong 
voice and the official representative of the 
New England shoe industry with all Govern- 
ment agencies. Its achievements are many 
and the benefits accruing to affected mem- 
bers are most substantial. 

It has been a satifying and rewarding one 
for me as your president. 

My personal appreciation is extended to 
my fellow officers and directors for their 
loyal and active support. To all members 
who have served on the several standing 
committees, I extend thanks on behalf of 
the directors. Finally, to our able and hard 
working executive vice president, Maxwell 
Field, my compliments for his most success- 
ful management of association affairs during 
1963 and for his many loyal services ren- 
dered during the past 25 years. My appre- 
ciation is also extended to the staff for their 
fine work during my term of office. 

To all members, my personal best wishes 
for your continued success and profitable 
operations in the future. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ROBERT E. WALL, 
President. 


Senator EDWARD M. KENNEDY, of Mas- 
sachusetts, delivered the major speech 
of the evening to the New England Shoe 
& Leather Association. Senator KEN- 
NEDY reviewed the progress being made 
by industry and congressional leaders on 
the problem of mounting shoe imports. 
Senator KENNEDY reaffirmed his pledge 
to support the industry in its efforts to 
achieve an orderly market against sharp 
and disruptive floods of imports, and 
announced that he is aranging a meet- 
ing between Senators MUSKIE, PASTORE, 
Members of the U.S. House including 
Congressmen Burke and Bares, with 
President Johnson. 

Other highlights of the speeech in- 
cluded: 


1964 


The latest import figures for 1963, 
which show another rise, to 13.9 percent 
of domestic production, more than 
double what. they were 2 years ago. 

A review of the progress being made 
under the four-point shoe program an- 
nounced last October by President 
Kennedy. 

Emphasized the significance of the 
developments being made by the Govern- 
ment in the investigation of import 
effects which the industry had requested. 

Advanced new approaches for taking 
advantage of President Kennedy’s order 
that the State Department help the in- 
dustry to discuss with Japan and Italy 
the possibility of voluntary self-restraint 
on imports. 

Commented on the constructiveness 
and effectiveness of the industry's efforts 
in Washington. 

Announced that he would request 
President Johnson's strongest support 
and action to carry through the adminis- 
tration’s program to help the industry 
help itself and for the President's most 
sympathetic consideration for the indus- 
try's efforts against the impact of im- 
ports.” 

The New England Shoe & Leather 
Association, by unanimous vote, nomi- 
nated and elected the following officers 
to serve during the current year for: 

President: Bernard S. Shapiro, American 
Girl Shoe Co., Boston. 

Vice presidents: Joseph Bloom, A. Sandler 
Co., Boston; Robert N. Bass, G. H. Bass & 
Co., Wilton, Maine; Richard N. Sears, Bates 
Shoe Co., Webster. 

Treasurer: Helmer C. Johanson, Eagle Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Everett. 

Executive vice president: Maxwell Field, 


Swampscott. 
Secretary: Edward L. Davis, Newton. 


Nominated for reelection all eligible 
directors as follows: 

Harold P. Berk, Harman Shoes, Inc., Ray- 
mond, N.H.; Eliot L. Bernstein, American 
Biltrite Rubber Co., Chelsea; William P. Elli- 
son, Proctor Ellison Co., Boston; DeFred G. 
Folts. Jr., Shain & Co., Inc., Boston; William 
S. Fraser, Jr, Commonwealth Shoe and 
Leather Co., Whitman; Paul E. Gardent, Jr., 
Garlin & Co., Inc., Boston; Harold D. Gellich, 
Gellich Tanning Co., Taunton; Harold R. 
Goldberg, Evangeline Shoe Corp., Manches- 
ter, N-H.; Alan H. Goldstein, Plymouth Shoe 
Co, Middleboro; Howard H. Grayson, Norr- 
wock Shoe Co., Norridgewock, Maine; Milton 
Isenberg, Continental Shoe Corp., Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; Norman Izenstatt, B. E. Cole 
Co., Norway, Maine; J. S. Kamborian, Inter- 
national Shoe Machine Corp., Boston; Martin 
M. Landay, the Green Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., Boston; Melvin 8. Ornsteen, Ornsteen 
Shoe Co., Inc., Haverhill; Myer Saxe, Kesslen 
Shoe Co., Kennebunk, Maine; Winthrop A. 
Short, Knapp Bros. Shoe Manufacturing 
Corp., Brockton; Richard W. Shriner, French, 
Shriner & Urner Mfg. Co., Boston; Robert 
Siff, B-W Footwear Co., Inc., Webster. 


Proposed and elected to the board of 
directors to replace Manuel Alter, Hel- 
mer C. Johanson, Joseph Miller, Simon 
Shain, G. Elliot Stickney and Richard 
N. Tarlow, all of whom have served 
loyally for 4 consecutive years and un- 
der the bylaws are not eligible for re- 
election, the following members: 

David N. Borkum, Dartmouth Shoe Co., 
Brockton; F. Keats Boyd, B. A. Corbin & Son 
Co., Marlboro; Paul A. Crane, Roberts-Hart, 
Inc., Keene, N.H; James R. McGinnity, Mrs. 
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Day's Ideal Baby Shoe Co., Inc., Danvers; 
George Porter, Porter Shoe Co., Milford. 


In addition, a former treasurer, Sid- 
ney Spiegel, of Bruce Shoe Co., Inc., Bid- 
deford, Maine, was elected as a director. 


Patent Office Fees 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 8190) to fix the 
fees payable to the Patent Office, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman from New 
York yielding to me. I certainly do not 
intend to take the full 5 minutes. First 
of all I want to say I think the committee 
has done a very excellent job in prepar- 
ing and bringing out this bill as well as 
in explaining it. Certainly I do not in- 
tend to go over the ground that has been 
so well covered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Luypsay]. However, as a for- 
mer practitioner of patent law, I would 
like to make very clear my enthusiastic 
support for this bill, A good many of the 
points made in opposition to the bill, of 
course, I am sure are motivated by the 
highest possible motives, but if I may say 
so, I think from an insider’s view that 
they lack force in the face of two quali- 
ties of the bill that I want to emphasize. 

First of all is the fact that this is a bill 
designed to meet the responsibilities that 
are imposed on the Congress to be finan- 
cially responsible. This is a bill which 
fits in, I think, with the very admirable 
general principle that when special ben- 
efits accrue to identifiable recipents 
above and beyond those which accrue to 
the public at large, those recipients ought 
to support the services to a reasonable 
extent. Certainly this bill does that. It 
raises the level of the support for the 
Patent Office provided by those who re- 
ceive special benefits from the Patent 
Office from about 30 percent of operating 
costs to about 75 percent. While one 
might quibble with the exact amounts of 
the fees imposed, one, I think, is almost 
compelled to recognize this principle and 
to recognize that the committee has done 
a careful job in arriving at the figures. 

If you want to argue with the commit- 
tee ycu will get into a numbers game, but 
I think with very little profit, 

Second, I want to point out that this 
business of the relative positions of the 
small inventor and the big inventor, 
which has been touched upon a number 
of times this afternoon, has already been 
given very careful consideration by the 
committee. I think the committee has 
designed a fee structure both with respect 
to application fees and issuance fees as 
well as with respect to this business of the 
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maintenance fees with that very much 
in mind. I think it is obvious to a per- 
son who gives it thought that with Patent 
Office operating costs having gone up as 
they have since 1932, and returns in 
terms of dollars to those who acquire 
patents having gone up as surely they 
must have and obviously have since 1932, 
the beneficiary of a static fee system is 
the large corporation or the wealthy in- 
ventor when compared with the small 
business competitor or the individual in- 
ventor. So when you raise fees in ac- 
cordance with the rise in costs and bene- 
fits, you are attempting, as the commit- 
tee has obviously done; to equalize the 
competitive situation of those two classes 
of inventors with respect to each other. 

Furthermore, of course, the difference 
between the application fee which is in- 
creased a small amount and the issuance 
fee which is increased relatively more, 
favors the small inventor, gives him his 
day in court with a minimum of burden. 
So that I think the committee has, con- 
trary to suggestions that have been made, 
given careful thought to this situation. 

I want to say in conclusion that fees 
traditionally have covered the costs in 
the Patent Office and the patent system 
has flourished. All other costs and fees 
have gone up; returns have gone up. I 
think it is an excellent bill. It meets our 
financial responsibilities and I hope it 
will pass by a very heavy majority. 


The “Pass Along” School—Education’s 
Biggest Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


+ OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of January 16, 1964: 
THE Pass ALONG” SCHOOL—EDUCATION'S 
- BIGGEST CHALLENGE 
(By Francis Keppel, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education) 

The scene was a symptom. In front of a 
grade school last year in a great Midwestern 
city, parents walked in a curious picket line. 
They carried placards declaring: “Teach our 
kids to read“ teach them before you pass 
them along. 

Here, in one city, was a strident attack 
against a practice of discarding standards, 
of passing children along from grade to grade 
whether or not they were qualified. What 
triggered the picket line was a guarded rec- 
ord sheet of reading achievements which had 
somehow reached the parents of an eighth 
grade class. It showed that out of the entire 
graduating class, more than half the children 
were rated from fifth grade down to second 
grade level; that 80 percent had failed to 
reach standards of eighth-grade reading. And 
yet all these children were quietly passed 
along. 

The school where this took place was in the 
heart. of the great city and the children were 
Negroes. But the line that set them apart 
was not color alone. Elsewhere in the city 
are white children who are no less lacking 
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in basic academic skills, who are similarly 
passed along. Elsewhere across the country 
are other cities, other schools like this. 

The “pass along” school brings to focus 
a little acknowledged but dangerous flaw in 
American education. In such schools we are 
failing to meet the challenge of young 
Americans who, on one hand, are difficult 
to teach and, on the other, are most in need 
of educational opportunity. 

These are the youngsters of poverty, of the 
compacted slum areas of our cities, who are 
living part from and outside of the most 
prosperous period of American life. At a 
time when education and skills are indis- 
pensable to economic and social achieve- 
ment, they become high school dropouts be- 
cause they find neither success nor stimulus 
in our elementary and secondary schools. 
Moreover, while their numbers are large 
and increasing, our efforts to improve their 
lot remain largely ineffective. 

One reason for our failure to come to grips 
with the “pass along” generation, I believe, 
is our habit of applying vague and general 
labels to these children. We call them cul- 
turally disadvantaged” and “deprived,” 
“socially underprivileged” and “handicaped.” 

These sweeping terms of reference, how- 
ever well they may describe the social and 
economic backgrounds of these children, are 
of little use in solving the problem of edu- 
cating the children as we find them. All too 
often, they merely blur our vision by offer- 
ing excuses for educational neglect. They 
lead many people, including some educators, 
to say that these children are not merely 
difficult to teach, but that they are virtually 
unteachable. 2 

A second reason for our neglect of the 
substandard schools is our failure to develop 
and use meaningful comparative criteria of 
achievement. We need to measure the 
achievement of our schools on a broad basis, 
from city to city and State to State. We 
need to bring these criteria into the open 
if we hope to succeed in raising the quality 
of education where the needs are greatest. 
Without such criteria, our combined efforts— 
Federal, State, and local—will continue to be 
uncertain and unsure. 

And third is our failure to apply effectively 
to the slum school the knowledge we already 
have. The educational community has been 
exploring specific means for improvement—a 
higher quality of teaching in these schools; 
educational materials designed for use in 
these classrooms; particular attention to the 
need of deprived children for excellent teach- 
ing. There is no need for these children to 
remain uneducated. But if we mean to suc- 
ceed, we must begin to employ our knowl- 
edge through concerted funds and purpose. 

Clearly, this effort- will call for a new 
degree of candor on the part of the Nation’s 
school systems. Today there are few cities 
where the facts have been made available. 
And without facts, there is little prospect of 
finding solutions. 

One city, however, has recently and com- 
mendably removed the cloak of silence from 
this area of acute need. The New York City 
Board of Education has boldly opened the 
records of achievement in central Harlem 
schools to public scrutiny. Among those 
who have examined the record is a study 
group called Harlem Youth Opportunities 
Unlimited. The results of its study, which 
will be shortly published, reveal a picture ot 
intolerable educational neglect which can be 
duplicated in most of our largest cities. 

Consider, for example, these findings in 
the elementary and junior high schools of 
central Harlem; 

In the third grade, central Harlem pupils 
are fully 1 year behind the achievement lev- 
els of other New York City pupils. By the 
sixth grade they have fallen nearly 2 years 
behind; by the eighth grade they are about 
2% years behind. 
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Approximately three-fourths of the pupils 
in the central Harlem junior high schools are 
performing below grade level in both reading 
comprehension and word knowledge. In no 
junior high school here is the proportion of 
under achievers less than 70 percent—and in 
some schools it is more than 80 percent. 

The pattern of test and IQ scores shows 
that education in central Harlem is marked 
by massive educational deterioration. The 
longer pupils are in school, the greater is the 
proportion who fail to meet established and 
comparative norms of academic competence. 
By the eighth grade, the gross damage has 
been done and acceptable grade levels there- 
after are never attained. 

From its extensive study of test results, 
the Harlem organization adds fresh coals to 
the growing controversy over substandard 
schools. It counters one popular view, 
advanced by those who emphasize the cul- 
tural disadvantages of students, that the 
problem of education in the slums is a prob- 
lem of ‘social environment outside the 
schools. When children of poverty go to 
school, it is held, they are already so handi- 
capped that no school system can bring them 
up to standards. 

The Harlem youth study, however, places 
far less stress on the economic and social 
environment of the child and far more on 
the educational environment he finds in the 
school itself. In central Harlem, the study 
observes, schoolteachers are the least ex- 
perienced of any in the New York public 
school system, And they are particularly 
inexperienced in coping with the particular 
problems of the disadvantaged. If the 
weakest teachers are sent to teach the most 
deprived, it is argued, how can one hope for 
better educational achievement? 

This argument is now receiving increas- 
ing support in many quarters—that the 
education of slum children today confronts 
the Nation with a clear and present emer- 
gency; that the challenge, now unmet by the 
cities and States, calls for specific Federal 
action. 

William S. Paley, chairman of the board of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, recently 
asked for Federal action in a speech in which 
he pointed out that in 1960 8 percent of 
our population more than 25 years old had 
not gone beyond fifth grade; that 40 percent 
had not gone beyond eighth grade; that less 
than half had finished secondary school; 
and that nearly 4 million children between 
13 and 17 years of age were in no school at 
all. 

Aroused by the failings of metropolitan 
education, Mr. Paley advocated that the 
Federal Government should employ Federal 
funds to raise educational achievement, even 
if it meant diverting funds allotted to States 
for other purposes. 

John Kenneth Galbraith, Harvard profes- 
sor, former Ambassador to India, and au- 
thor of “The Affluent Society,” has called for 
“an attack on proverty by what I would 
judge to be the most effective single step 
that could be taken.” ' 

Professor Galbraith provocatively suggested 
that an emergency education program be un- 
dertaken in 1964: 

“Why don't we select * the hundred 
lowest income counties (or in the case of 
urban slums more limited areas of equal 
population) and desigrfate them as special 
educational districts. They would then be 
equipped * * * with a truly excellent and 
comprehensive school plant, including both 
primary and secondary schools. * * * 

“Then, in the manner of the Peace Corps, 
but with ample pay, an elite body of young 
teachers would be assembled, * * * tough and 
well trained enough to take on the worst 
slums, proud to go to Harlan County or to 
Harlem. In the year following, we would 
proceed to the next most abysmal 
areas * 


Professor Galbraith’s solution, one among 
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many possibilities, may sound extreme. But 
it may well take measures as bold as these 
to clear the atmosphere of delay and ex- 
cuses—and to get on with the major busi- 
ness of raising the level of education in our 
neglected city slums. 

Unless we do, the problem will surely get 
worse. In the past, perhaps, the poorly edu- 
cated could hope that by hard work they 
could earn a living, Today, in our advanc- 
ing, automated economy, the poorly edu- 
cated increasingly find the doors of employ- 
ment closed. 

If we fail to act—to live up to our ideals 
of universal education and equal opportu- 
nity- today's growing emergency will become 
an explosive social problem endangering our 
society for generations to come, 


Millions Flow From Zone Into 
Panama’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is of paramount importance that all 
Americans understand the amount of 
money flowing from the activities of the 
Panama Canal Zone into the Panama- 
nian economy. This figure is established 
at $82,465,000, according to the Comp- 
troller General of the Republic of Pan- 
ama in reply to a request by the U.S. 
Embassy to the Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations of the Republic for such informa- 
tion in April of 1963. This figure is in 
addition to foreign aid funds which are 
estimated at $111.1 million during the 
program and are estimated at $9 million 
for this year. 


I think a summarization of the break- 
down of these figures is interesting and 
8 and I submit them for the 

ECORD. 


MILLIONS FLOW From ZONE INTO PANAMA'S 
ECONOMY 


In dollars, $82,465,000 was paid out from 
the Canal Zone to Panamanians in salaries, 
retirement, and disability payments, and 
through purchases of goods and seryices dur- 
ing 1962. These figures were submitted in 
April 1963 by the Embassy of the United 
States of America to the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations of the Republic of Panama in re- 
sponse to a request for statistics by the 
Comptroller General of the Republic. The 
$82,465,000 paid from the Canal Zone to 
Panama does not include the Canal Zone 
annuity of $1,930,000 which the United States 
pays to Panama, 

Salaries to non-U\S. citizens employed in 
the Canal Zone accounted for $33,025,000 of 
the $82,465,000. The net payments of sala- 
ries to non-US. citizens, the report shows, 
rose from $25,258,000 in 1960 to $29,750,000 
in 1961 and then to $33,025,000 in 1962. This 
figure includes estimated net payments to 
all non-U.S. citizens employed in the Canal 
Zone by U.S. agencies, contractors, and pri- 
vate organizations such as shipipng agents, 
clubs, churches, oil companies, banks, and 
employee associations. 

Retirement and disability payments by the 
Panama Canal organization to Panama resi- 
dents rose from $2,925,000 in 1960 to $3,469,- 
000 at the time of the report. 
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Direct purchases by U.S. Government agen- 
cies in the Republic of Panama totaled $11,- 
781,000 in 1962. Purchases of goods in 
Panama by U.S. Government agencies 
brought $10,479,000 into the Republic and 
purchases of services furnished the Republic 
of Panama an additional $1,302,000. 

Purchases of goods in Panama by private 
organizations in the Canal Zone added an- 
other $4,400,000 to the sums that went Into 
the Republic of Panama from the Canal Zone. 

Contractors’ purchases in Panama of goods 
and services for Canal Zone projects in- 
creased to $10,668,000 in 1962 from $8,400,000 
In 1960. 

U.S. citizens employed in the Canal Zone 
spent $19,155,000 in the Republic of Panama 
in the period covered by the U.S. Embassy 
report, Expenditures by the US.-citizen em- 
ployees of the Canal Zone showed an increase 
of $6,165,000 since 1960. The figure for that 
year totaled $12,990,000. Im 1961 the US. 
citizens employed in the Canal Zone spent 
$15,675,000 in Panama and their purchases 
increased the following year to $19,155,000. 


Behind the Scenes in Panama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW © 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


“Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I offer for the 
Recorp an excellent editorial on the 
Panama situation which appeared in the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, the news- 
paper serving the home of our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Dan Foo, who has been 
a leader in the effort to warn America of 
the consequences of our policies in Pan- 
ama. I think it will prove enlightening 
to all who read it: 

BEHIND THE SCENES IN PANAMA 

At 3:40 p.m. on Monday, January 13, eayes- 
on the shortwave radio maintained 
by the Citizens Committee for a Free Cuba 
in Washington, D.C., overheard Fidel Castro's 
man che“ Guevara announce to the Latin 
American world that the “Panama dead and 
wounded represent only a small sample of 
what will be done to the people of the Amer- 
icas. The Sierra Maestra is now all along 
the continent of South America.” (The 
Sierra Maestra, of course, refers to Castro's 

guerrilla hideout in Batista’s Cuba.) 

In plain words, Guevara was telling Cas- 
tro’s operatives everywhere from Panama to 
Uruguay that the crunch of revolution had 
come. Significantly, at this very moment, 
Fidel Castro was hobnobbing in Moscow with 
Ehrushchev, 

So who has been had in the Panamanian 
crisis? The United States, of course, has been 
made to look bad in the eyes of the world. 

But in accepting the propaganda that now 
is the time to tell the gringos to get out, 
Panama's President Roberto Chiari has put 
himself in the position of serving as a catspaw 
for the Castroites. He may be sure that, as 
a “liberal” politico who is devoted to par- 
Uamentary institutions, his own days are 
numbered by the manipulators of the hour 
and minute hands on the Castroite clock. 

Why did Chiari elect to play patsy for 
Fidel? The answer could be that the 
Panamanian Government had to do some- 
thing to cover its failure to carry out its 


Chiari's gripes is that the United States 
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hasn't been paying enough for canal use 
the amount of rent money that went to Pan- 
ama in 1963 was $1.9 million. Taken by it- 
self, this payment could be said to err on 
the niggardly side, since the canal take for 
the United States is $60 million. But, in ad- 
dition to the $1.9 million rent, the residual 
benefits to Panama, in the form of payrolis 
and other hidden accruals, come to an an- 
nual sum of $11 million, 

President Chiari might still argue that this 
is little enough, But in addition to canal 
money, Panama, in 1963, could have availed 
itself of $41 million of U.S. money allocated 
to it under Alliance for Progress programs. 

The sad truth is that, of this projected $41 
million, Panama could only manage to use 
$16 million. Of the $2.9 million available to 
help Panamanian farmers, only $85,000 had 
been used through October of 1963. The 
United States had earmarked $4 million for 
rural electrification—but only $150,000 of 
this had been spent. Out of $10 million 
ticketed for the construction of low-cost 
houses and schools, only $2 million had been 
turned into buildings or the purchase of 
bullding materials. 

What this failure to make use of Alliance 
for Progress money means is that the Panama 
Government has yet to work out the forms 
that are necessary to lift the local population 
out of poverty. 

The scapegoating of the United States by 
President Chiari's government has played 
directly into ‘Castro's hands. And the evi- 
dence is clear that Castro planned it that 
way. The whole Panamanian business 
clicks neatly into place with Che Guevara's 
timetable for Latin American subversion. 

The Cuban assault on Latin America as 
a whole began in April 1959, with a bold, 
brutal military invasion of Panama by Cas- 
troites. This was a little too much for a 
sovereign Latin American nation to stomach, 
and there was an appeal to the Organization 
of American States to stop it. 

So Castro and Che Guevara took one step 
backward in order to take two steps for- 
ward. There followed the paramilitary in- 
filtration of countries such as Panama. 

In January of 1963, Panamanian sub- 
versives trained by Russians in Cubas 10 
guerrilla camps began receiving arms from 
fishing vessels which put in at the Peninsula 
del Toro and at the Beach of Chariguen at 
the Costa Rican border. Meanwhile, Vic- 
tor Avila, the secretary of the Panamanian 
Student Federation, announced: 

“This country, like all of Latin America, 
will inevitably follow the road taken by Fi- 
del Castro to communism.” 

With the subversives and the students 
well coached, the fact that incidents hap- 
pened spontaneously at places far distant 
from each other along the Canal Zone bor- 
ders is easily explained. Che Guevara, a 
Trotskyite type of Napoleon, knows what he 
is doing. 

And the liberals in Panama have been 
had. 


Shipyards and Security 
EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial which appeared in the News 
and Courier, Charleston, S.C., December 
30, 1963, concerning our naval shipyards. 
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The editorial is one of the few that 
has shown the other side of the coin in 
connection with the proposed shutting 
down of our naval shipyards. It is a 
challenging editorial and it presents 
points that the Secretary of Defense and, 
indeed, the entire administration and 
eventually the Congress must answer. 
The U.S. fleet is, in fact, growing ob- 
solete; we are not replacing our ships 
at a sufficient pace to maintain our naval 
supremacy. 

If theres no need for naval shipyards, 
then there is no question that they 
should be shut down. But I am afraid 
that too much attention has been paid 
to pure economy and too little attention 
paid to the need for national security, 

We could economize in many ways— 
by abolishing the Army, or the Navy, or 
the Air Force, and the taxpayers, for a 
brief period, might see a rather substan- 
tial example of economy. But such ac- 
tion might also have a more permanent 
effect; namely, the elimination of our 
form of government. 

Before we close down any naval ship- 
yard, we must be satisfied that what we 
are doing is consistent with national 
security, and not solely in the interest 
of economy. It won’t do us much good 
to say, when it is too late, that we should 
have kept that naval shipyard while we 
had it. 

I assure the editors of the News and 
Courier that I intend to explore this 
matter at the appropriate time with the 
Secretary of Defense. I also intend to 
go into the question of bomber produc- 
tion and many other items affecting our 
national security. Economy is some- 
thing we all applaud, but not at the 
expense of our survival. 

I would like to increase the purchas- 
ing power of our dollars, but not at the 
expense of having to first convert them 
into rubles. 

The editorial follows: 

SHIPYARDS AND SECURITY 

Anyone who thinks that Secretary of De- 
tense McNamara's study of naval shipyards, 
with an eye to closing some, is simply an 
economy measure hasn’t paid attention to 
the overall effort to reduce the Nation's de- 

This effort can be seen in a number of 
ways by those who study the composition, 
construction program and deployment of the 
Armed Forces. 

First the shipyards. If no need existed for 
naval shipyards, it would be understandable 
that closings should be planned. But the 
U.S. fleet is growing obsolete. Jane's Fight- 
ing Ships, the most authoritative annual re- 
port on the navies of the world, said onty a 
few days ago that the U.S. Navy is full of 
aging surface craft, while the Soviet Union 
and pro-Communist countries are building 
modern warships. 

The bulk of U.S. ships, which provide se- 
curity for the United States from Cuba to 
South Vietnam, were built during World 
War II. These ships need to be replaced by 
modern yessels. Mr. McNamara is not press- 
ing a replacement program. Instead, many 
observers conclude that he has decided to 
scrap the surface fleet on a step-by-step basis. 

If Americans were told by Mr. McNamara 
that he intended to scuttle a large portion of 
the fleet, he wouldn't stay in office a week. 

But scuttling can be accomplished by in- 
direct means, simply by not building ships 
to replace those that have worn out. This 
appears to be the McNamara plan. He is 
doing little to give the country the new com- 
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batant surface ships the Navy must have to 
carry out its global missions. 

Not only is Mr. McNamara failing to re- 
quest a sufficient number of new ships, but 
he is opposing the modernization that nu- 
clear power represents. Vice Adm. Hyman 
G. Rickover and others in the Navy have 
worked heroically to give the country a lead 
in nuclear power at sea, But Mr. McNamara 
refused to allow this kind of powerplant to 
go into the next aircraft carrier, which it is 

is the last he will approye. The 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy rightly said in recent days that 
Mr. McNamara was wrong in @efusing to 
approve a nuclear carrier. 

To return to the shipyard question, it is 
obvious that a normal program of ship re- 
Placement would mean work for the ship- 


The shipyard study is a crude trick, In our 
opinion, First, Mr. McNamara doesn't give 
the shipyards the work they should have. 
Then he orders a study to determine if they 
have sufficient work. Having found the con- 
ditions he created, no doubt it will be easy 
for him to say that no need exists for the 


The News and Courier hopes that Repre- 
sentative L. MENDEL Riveas will thoroughly 
explore this business when the House Armed 


Services Committee conducts ite hearings on 


military posture next month. 

But it isn’t naval shipping alone that suf - 
fers. Mr. McNamara has declined to allow 
the Air Force to proceed with new bombers 
that it believes will be useful in the years 
ahead. Then came a report that the Defense 
Department has drafted long-term require- 
ments for the U.S. nuclear arsenal that call 
for a substantial cutback in the production 
of atomic weapons in the coming decade. 
Mr. McNamara apparently is turning to the 
leftwing line that the Nation possesses an 
“overkill” capacity in nuclear weapons. 

The pattern of Mr. McNamara's thinking 
is too clear to misread. He is cutting away 
the muscle on which the security and free- 
dom of the United States depend. 


Reds Foment Political Hate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


R OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I would like to include in the Recor the 
following article by Holmes Alexander. 

There have been implications that only 
the extreme rightwing practices and 
disseminates hatred, obscenities, and 
profanity. In his article of January 8, 
Holmes Alexander sets forth a situation 
which demonstrates very clearly that 
extremism behaves in a predictable pat- 
tern no matter what its orientation. 
The article follows: 

As I See Ir—Reps FOMENT POLITICAL HATE 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—On the afternoon of 
November 22, a Negro nurse’s aid in the 
fashionable Connecticut Avenue office of Dr. 
Melchior Savarese answered the telephone, 
and then, in horrer and disgust, held the 
instrument at arm's length. 

Over the wire came a torrent of hatred, 
obscenity, profanity, and threats to kill Dr. 
Savarese, his wife, and three children. For 
the next 2 hours, other nurses at the office, 
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and persons in the doctor’s home, were on 
the receiving end of these vicious, revolting 
diatribes—then, suddenly, they ceased. 
Word had come from Dallas that the alleged 
assassin of President Kennedy was not a 
rightwinger, but a professed Marxist, a sup- 
porter of the Communist Castro regime in 
Red Cuba. 

Behind this ordeal to which Dr. Savarese, 
his staff, and his household were submitted 
is a continued story. It will have its con- 
clusion written on a nationwide script in the 
months of political strife that lie ahead. 
Because the sole reason for what happened 
to this 39-year-old, 6-foot-4 gynecologist—a 
prominent Catholic layman in Washington, 
a graduate of Yale University in 1946, and 
Georgetown University Medical School in 
1949—was political. 

Dr. Savarese is a member of the District of 
Columbia Republican Central Committee. 
He is also a member of the John Birch So- 
ciety. The day of the Dallas tragedy was, 
by chance, also the climax ot a press-televi- 
sion-radio blitz (spearheaded by the Wash- 
ington Post) to force Dr. Savarese to resign 
either from the GOP committee, or from the 
Birch Society. 

Much of the doctor's adult reading was 
from papal encyclicals which stressed the ir- 
reconcllability of catholicism and commu- 
nism. Some of the reading was the work of 
Communist leaders and spokesmen who 
stressed the irreconcilability of communism 
and capitalism. The most direct, uncom- 
promising anti-Communist literature he dis- 
covered was that which was put out or 
promoted by the John Birch Society. Among 
the many books which he devoured was 
“Tito; Moscow's Trojan Horse“ written by 
Slobodan Draskovich, published by the Henry 

Co. The author, but not the pub- 
lisher, was a Birch member. 

Then, Dr. Savarese met Draskovich, a 
Yugoslay-American lawyer from the Chicago 
area. Draskovich's father had been assas- 
sinated in the 1920's, as President Kennedy 
would be in the 1960’s, by a Communist. 
Draskovich himself was devoting his life to 
writing, speaking and o toward the 
liberation of his native homeland from the 
Communist conspiracy. Since every anti- 
Communist organization is a force in the 
worldwide struggle, Draskovich had joined 
the Birch Society. Dr. Savarese, after deep 
conversations with Draskovich decided to do 
the same 

There were no hocus-pocus ceremonies of 
initiation. Dr. Savarese made his applica- 
tion by mall and agreed to pay the $2 a 
month dues. He became a member in Janu- 
ary 1961, Since the membership was a mat- 
ter of conscientious affirmation with him, 
Dr. Savarese kept it no secret. He allowed 
his name to be used as an endorser of the 
society. Also, when he was solicited by a Re- 
publican friend for nomination to the Re- 
publican central committee, Dr. Savarese 
gladly consented. 

By February 13, 1963, he was both a Birch 
Society chapter leader and a Republican 
Party official. His troubles started. 


Address by Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past 5 years it has 
been a privilege and a to serve 
in Congress with the Honorable JEFFERY 
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CoHELAN. Not only do I consider him to 
be a friend but I also admire his many 
achievements as an outstanding legisla- 
tor. 

We work closely on matters pertaining 
to our home county of Alameda in Call- 
fornia. The people of his district, our 
State, and our Nation can be very proud 
of the distinguished leadership being 
provided by Mr. COHELAN. 

Congressman CoHELAn’s tireless efforts 
in pursuit of the highest example of pub- 
lic service make it only fitting that a tes- 
timonial dinner be given in his honor. 
On the occasion of this dinner the Gov- 
ernor of California, the Honorable Ed- 
mund G. Brown, delivered a moving 
tribute to Jerr. 

In view of this, I am pleased to include 
in the Recorp the fine remarks of the 
Governor, delivered in Oakland, Calif., 
on January 15, 1964. 

ADDRESS BY Gov. EDMUND G. BROWN AT 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER FOR CONGRESSMAN 
Jerr COHELAN, GOODMAN HALL, JACK LON- 
DON SQUARE, OAKLAND, JANUARY 15, 1964 
We are here tonight to honor a great 

Congressman and a great citizen of this 

community. More than that we are here to 

honor—and share in—those things Jerr 

COHELAN believes in and has been fighting 

for all of his life. 

For this is the true secret of the viability 
and strength of our free society—that all 
share in the decisions of those we select in 
the elective process, 

The great outpouring of grief at the death 
of President Kennedy demonstrated that 
basic truth. We mourned not just the man 
but his faith in America, his democratic 
ideals and his abiding belief in the future 
of our country and its people. 

We admired his youth, his courage, his 
strength and his intelligence but we knew 
these were secondary to the man's philo- 
sophy and beliefs. 

So too it is that tonight we honor Jerr 
CoHELAN. We see in him a partner of Pres- 
ident Kennedy and President Johnson—a 
fighter for civil rights, for economic and 
social Justice, for jobs, medicare and peace. 

The death of President Kennedy demon- 
strated another basic truth—that the torch 
of freedom and democracy is not carried by 
a single man, but by many. 

Today the torch is held high by Lyndon 
Johnson. In his magnificent state of the 
Union message a week ago he called again 
for equal opportunity for all, for an end to 
poverty and unemployment and for peace in 
the world. 

And we are here tonight fo tell President 
Johnson, Jerry Conax, and the people of 
this State that we shall answer the trumpet's 
call to help build a nation “that is free from 
want, and a world that is free from hate.” 

We will accomplish this through the co- 
operation of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments in a partnership of democracy that, 
I believe, is entering a new era in California. 

Let me now review with you our involve- 
ment in that partnership in five key areas 
mentioned by the President in his state of 
the Union message. 

Of first priority at home and nationally is 
civil rights. No other issue is as demanding 
of solution, as urgent, as long standing. 

Nowhere is that need greater than right 
here in the seventh district, And no other 
district in California has a Congressman who 
has shown more concern for civil rights than 
Jerr COHELAN. He has cosponsored the ad- 
ministration’s omnibus civil rights bill and 
he has introduced legislation to create a per- 
manent civil rights commission and a Federal 
fair employment practice commission. 
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I say here tonight let us give Jerr Conz- 
Lax this fighting pledge to take back to 
Washington to President Johnson and the 
Congress—California wants civil rights legis- 
lation and it wants it now. 

Let us tell the Nation that California has 
laws forbidding discrimination in public ac- 
commodations, employment, and housing and 


that our citizens in traveling to other States 


are entitled to the same decent treatment 
they legally enjoy here. 

But let us also be reminded that civil 
Tights are never safe from attack. The 
author of our fair housing law in the last 
session of the State legislature, Byron Rum- 
ford, can tell you that. 

The real estate industry of this State 
would legalize bigotry and breed new racial 
conflicts with its initiative measure to de- 
stroy the Rumford Act. I pray that they will 
not succeed. I ask you to help me see that 
they do not. 

If our civil rights are never safe from 
attack, let us also remember that we have 
not secured them for all. Discrimination is 
legally forbidden but there is covert dis- 
crimination of all kinds. 

There is de facto segregation in our schools, 
And our ghettoes are growing larger, not 
smaller. We need Federal, State, and local 
programs to tear down ghetto walls and pro- 
vide all of our citizens an equal opportunity 
to share in the economic and social benefits 
of this great Nation. 

President Johnson's second legislative pri- 
ority is to cut income taxes by $11 billion. 
Let me tell you what this tax cut will do for 
California. 

First, it would add some $4.5. billion to 
California's personal income—an average of 
$250 for every man, woman, and child—each 
year through new economic activity and 
from the tax reduction itself. Second, it 
would bring in an immediate increase of 
$150 million in State revenue without a 
single change in tax rates. 

The tax cut will be a massive step toward 
achieving another important objective which 
we share with.the Federal Government— 
easing of poverty and reduction of unem- 
ployment. 

President Johnson has said one-fifth of 
the Nation is living on the outskirts of hope, 
on the edge of despair born of poverty and 
joblessness. Ladies and gentlemen of Oak- 
land and all Californians, let me tell you 
we have our one-fifth, too. 

Within a few blocks of this hall there are 
families living with that despair. And the 
condition is not peculiar to Oakland. A re- 
port to our welfare study commission shows 
that a half-million Californians live on less 
than $2,000 per year per family of four. 
Another 1.5 million are living on less than 
$4,000 per year per family of four. 

Poverty cuts across all lines—the aged, 
the minorities, the disabled, the illiterates, 
the sick, farmworkers, and those unskilled 
workers for whom there are no jobs. 

It is time to take our heads out of the 
sand; face poverty in California; and fight 
it wherever we find it. 

In our cars, over our freeways, and into our 
suburbs we fice from the slums and ghettoes 
which hide the sordid facts of the failure of 
our society. 

As a member of the Berkeley Welfare Com- 
mission and city councilman, Jerr CoHELAN 
learned where poverty is and what it means. 

He can tell you how it stunts and warps 
and corrodes a child; how its despair eats 
into the aged; how it slowly destroys the 
spirit of a mother and father. 

As district attorney in San Franscisco I 

saw crime bred in the slums, As attorney 
general I saw the cost of that crime. Now, 
as Governor, I can testify to its enormous 
social waste. 

Unemployment alone is costing us $2.5 
billion annually in lost personal income and 
another $3 or $4 billion in lost production. 
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Hundreds of millions more are lost in 
paying for the social diseases of poverty— 
crime, mental illness, welfare payments, and 
disease. 

Must the poor always be with us? I do 
not think so. Nor do the President and JEFF 
COHELAN, 

In California we have begun the attack on 
poverty and unemployment through these 
programs: 

A new commission on manpower, automa- 
tion, and technology to undertake a massive 
study of problems of unemployment, man- 
power training and skill needs and develop 
programs to solve the problems. 

Youth training and rehabilitation pro- 
grams with Federal, State, and local assist- 
ance to get dropouts back into school and 
save boys and girls who have been swept 
aside in the slums. 

A pilot youth conservation and training 
camp program combining outdoor conserva- 
tion work and education for high school 
dropouts, 

A program of compensatory education for 
culturally deprived children whose home en- 
vironment has stunted their intellectual and 
social 

It's slow work, fighting poverty, illiteracy, 
and delinquency. Its roots are deep and an- 
clent—partly economic, partly social, partly 
cultural. Discrimination and segregation 
have slowed the fight. So have language 
difficulties and unemployment. 

But a beginning has been made once again. 
With the will, with energy, and with wit, we 
shall overcome it. 

Hand in hand with poverty go illiteracy 
and a paucity of educational skills, In edu- 
cation we have developed the know-how, the 
plant and the skills to do a job. And it is 
here we are making the best progress, 

For in California we have made educa- 
tion available to all on a scale not matched 
by any other State or nation In the world. 

We spend more teaching our children than 
43 other States spend on their total budgets. 
We have the greatest number of children in 
schools and in our universities and colleges. 
We have the highest paid teachers. We 
have the most comprehensive system of tul- 
tion-free higher education in the world. 

Still we are not keeping up with modern 
needs. Some 25 percent of our youngsters 
drop out of school. 

That is below the national average but it 
is still too high. 

However great our effort, I think we must 
face up to two situations with respect to 
increasing and paying for education. 

First, local property taxpayers cannot take 
on more of the burden, The property tax 
already is overworked. And great inequi- 
ties have risen in taxing for schools. 

In Alameda County, for example, we have 
the case of a $1.68 tax rate in highly indus- 
trialized Emeryville and a $3.89 tax in Al- 
bany. At the high school level each Emery- 
ville child is backed by $316,000 of assessed 
valuation compared with $23,000 in Albany. 

To correct such inequities we need a sys- 
tem of countywide school tax equalization 
with rich districts and poor districts equally 
sharing the burden of education. 

I intend to ask the legislature for such 
legislation next month in a special call. 

Second, we need substantially greater help 
from the Federal Government in education. 
The current Congress has made a start with 
its aid-to-education bill. President Johnson 
correctly points out that this Congress has 
done more for education than any since 
post-World War II. ~ 

But when you consider that Cailfornia 
alone is spending more for education than 
the Federal Government is spending for all 
the States, you have a measure of the imbal- 
ance which has been created through years of 
neglect. 

California is paying for that Federal neg- 
lect in social costs created by immigrants 
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from other States whose educational attain- 
ments are so inadequate that they cannot 
sustain themselves here. There is a direct 
and high correlation between unemployment 
and poverty and lack of educational skills, 

To break that chain, Prof. John Kenneth 
Galbraith has called for a massive assault on 
poverty through intensive and sustained edu- 
cational programs in our depressed areas 
the slums and rural pockets of poverty. The 
Federal Government has the resources for the 
job. Lask Jerr CoHELAN to carry the message 
back to Washington that California would 
welcome and support such a program. 

I would like to close now with one final 
reference to another program in which JEFF 
has been active and which is close to our 
hearts in California—medical care for the 
aged. Jerr has asked for creation of a House 
Committee on Problems of the Aged. 

He has cosponsored the administration's 
medicare bill, 

Here again we have an example of the need 
for close Federal-State-local cooperation. 
California has one of the largest Kerr-Mills 
medical aid programs in the Nation. But I 
can tell you tonight that it has been found 
to be totally and tragically inadequate. No 
longer can the facts of its inadequacies be 
hidden—no matter how hard the American 
Medical Association wishes them away. 

We are not properly taking care of our 
aged sick. 

We cannot do it under Kerr-Mills. 

We need a Federal system of social se- 
curity deductions to provide a comprehensive 
program of medical aid for the aged. Let us 
not turn our backs on the men and women 
who helped provide us with the greatest 
prosperity this country has ever known. Let 
us give future generations the chance to 
help themselves in their old age and not 
force them into shameful poverty before pro- 
viding help. 

Medicare, education, poverty, civil rights 
those are some of the priorities. There 


are many others—disarmament, peace, for- 


eign aid, transit, housing, and crime. The 
list is long, my friends, and the road ahead 
is long. 

Selfish, narrow interest will block the road, 


Prejudice and ignorance will thwart us. 
Partisanshi, 


p will be used to delay and di- 
minish the effort. 

Nor can we expect to achieve those goals 
in 100 days or 1,000. But we have made a 
start. And the people are with us. 

Here tonight we have the ingredients for 
progress and success—an able representative 
in Congress, a commitment for progress at 
the State level, and local leadership to trans- 
late program into action. 

Those are the dynamics of our democracy; 
those are the elements of the new partner- 
ship for progress that we shall forge in 1964 


Man; tyranny, poverty, disease, and war 
itself.” 


The National Gallery of Art 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the calendar of events 
of the National Gallery of Art: 

FEBRUARY 1964, NATIONAL GALLERY or Art 

Gallery hours: Weekdays, 10 a.m., to 5 pm.; 
Sundays, 2 pm. to 10 pm. Admission is 
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free to the gallery ahd to all programs 
scheduled. 

Permanent collection: Paintings and sculp- 
ture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. Kress, 
Widener, and Chester Dale collections, with 
gifts from other donors, are located on the 
main floor. The Widener collection of dec- 
orative arts is on the ground floor. 

Continuing exhibition: Paintings from the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. Ground 
floor, central gallery, galleries G-7 through 
G-15. Through March 22. 

Recent publication: Paintings from the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. Exhibi- 
tion catalog; 100 pages, 9 by 10% inches, 
with preface by John Walker, foreward by 
René d' Harnoncourt, and introduction by 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 13 color plates, 141 black- 
~ and-white illustrations, reproducing all of 
the 153 paintings in the exhibition; $2.50 
postpaid. 

New reproductions: 11- by 14-inch color 
reproductions. Berthe Morisot, “In the Din- 
ing Room”; Petrus Christus, The Nativity"; 
25 cents each, postpaid. 

Sunday lectures: The series of lectures on 
modern art, begun in January, will continue 
through March 1. 

Lec Tour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, running 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections. A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set for 25 cents 
to use in hearing these LecTour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 
through Saturday, 11 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Sunday, 
4 p.m, to 7 p.m. 

Tours, LECTURES, AND CONCERTS—NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF ART 
MONDAY, JANUARY 27, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
FEBRUARY 2 

Painting of the week: Velasquez, “Pope 
Innocent X (Mellon collection). Gallery 51, 
Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 
3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Paintings from the Mu- 
seum ot Modern Art—soclal comment. Cen- 
tral lobby, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; 
Sunday 2:30. Tour: Introduction to the col- 
lection. Rotunda, Monday through Satur- 
day, 11 and 3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Matisse and the Fauves.“ 
Guest speaker: Gordon B. Washburn, direc- 
tor, Asia House Gallery, New York; lecture 
hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Hyman Bress, violinist; 
Donal Nold, pianist; east garden court, 8. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 3, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
FEBRUARY 9 

Painting of the week: Delacroix, Colum- 
bus and His Son at La Räbida“ (Chester Dale 
collection). Gallery 90, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Paintings from the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art—realist and romantic, 
Central lobby, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; 
Sunday, 2:30. Tour: Introduction to the 
collection. Rotunda, Monday through Sat- 
urday, 11 and 3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Surrealism, Dadaism, and 
the Arts of Free Association.” Guest speaker: 
Emily Genauer, art critic, New York Herald 
Tribune; lecture hall, 4. - 

Sunday concert: Dolores Holtz, pianist, 
east garden court, 8. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (108.5). 

Inquiries concerning the Gallery’s educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, 737-4215, extension 272. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

FEBRUARY 16 

Painting of the week: Eakins, “The Big- 

len Brothers Racing” (gift of Mr. and Mrs. 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney). Gallery 71, 
Tuesday through Saturday 12 ane 2; Sun- 
day 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the Week: Paintings ‘fro the 
Museum of Modern Art—fantastic and sur- 
realist. Central lobby, Tuesday through Sat- 
urday 1; Sunday 2:30. Tour: Introduction 
to the collection. Rotunda, Monday through 
Saturday 11 and 3; Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Origins of Abstract 
Art.“ Guest speaker: Peter Selz, curator, the 
Museum of Modern Art. New York; lecture 
hall, 4, 

Sunday concert: John Magnus, bass-bari- 
tone; naras Manos, pianist; east garden 
court, 8. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
FEBRUARY 23 


Painting of the Week: Vermeer, The Girl 
with a Red Hat” (Mellon collection). Gal- 
lery 44, Tuesday through Thursday, and Sat- 
urday 12 and 2; Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Paintings from the 
Museum of Modern Art—survey of the ex- 
hibition. Central lobby, Tuesday through 
Thureday, and Saturday 1; Sunday 2:30. 
Tour; Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday 11 and 3; 
Friday 1; Sunday 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The German Expression- 
ists: A Generation in Revolt.” Guest speak- 
er: Bernard Myers, author, New York; lec- 
ture hall, 4, 

Sunday concert: Raymond Jackson, plan- 
ist; east garden court, 8. 


111- by 14-inch reproduction with text for 
sale this week, 15 cents. (If mailed, 25 
cents regular price.) 


Smoking and Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, since the 
release of the Surgeon General’s Advis- 
ory Committee’s report on smoking and 
health, there has been a great deal of 
discussion in the press and on radio and 
television regarding this controversial 
subject. While there is apparently a 
wide area of disagreement on the findings 
of the Advisory Committee, as to any 
connection between cigarette smoking 
and lung cancer, these discussions have 
served to better enlighten the public on 
the issues involved. 

In the Sunday, January 19 edition of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch there ap- 
peared a splendid article entitled “Smok- 
ing and Health: Other Side of the Re- 
port.” This article was written by Mr. 
Alan S. Donnahoe, executive vice presi- 
dent and assistant publisher of the 
Times-Dispatch and Richmond News 
Leader. Mr. Donnahoe has a wide back- 
ground in research work and has pub- 
lished a number of fine articles. He has 
lectured in statistics at the University 
of Richmond and served on advisory 
committees in the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and the American Statistical Association. 

He has written a most timely and well- 
informed article and I commend this to 
the reading of the Members of the House: 
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SMOKING AND HEALTH—OTHER SIDE OF THE 
REPORT 


(By Alan S. Donnahoe) 


The recent report of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's Advisory Committee is based largely 
on statistics of highly questionable nature, 
and is shot through with inconsistencies and 
“contradictions. 

If we are to accept the major conclusion 
that cigarette smoking is a major cause of 
lung cancer, we must also accept other illogi- 
cal and sometimes downright ridiculous con- 
clusions that evolve from the same statistical 
evidence, 

In this analysis, no attempt will be made 
to review all of the evidence in the lengthy 
report. Rather, an effort will be made to 
review some of the more glaring contradic- 
tions in this evidence, which up to this time 
have received little emphasis or publicity. 

This discussion will be confined to the 
report itself. No attempt will be made to 
consider any other evidence, outside the re- 
port, even though some of this is quite 
dramatic in its apparent refutation of the 
Committee’s main conclusion. 

The Advisory Committee included eight 
doctors, one chemist, and one statistician. 
In view of the fact that most of the avall- 
able evidence was statistical, it ls unfortu- 
nate that more statisticians were not includ- 
ed on the Committee. 

This is particularly important, it would 
seem, inasmuch as the committee did not 
undertake any original research but rather 
confined itself to a review and evaluation of 
research conducted by others, Such a review 
of statistical work performed by others is 
especially difficult for anyone other than a 
highly competent statistician. 

The major evidence before the Committee 
evolved from seven statistical surveys, spon- 
sored by a variety of agencies. In terms of 
basic methodology, by the Committee's own 
admission, these surveys leave much to be 
desired, Here is the description applied by 
the Committee itself: 

“Various reasons dictated the choices 
made of the seven study populations, con- 
siderations of feasibility playing an impor- 
tant role. None of the populations was 
designed, in particular, to be representative 
of the U.S. male population. An answer to 
the question ‘to what general population of 
men can the results be applied?’ must in- 
volve an element of unverifiable judgment. 
The seven studies differ considerably in size. 
They vary also in the extent to which they 
are free from methodological weakness.” 

What this means, in nontechnical lan- 
guage, is that the findings of these various 
surveys, a8 a matter of sound statistical 
procedure, cannot be considered as repre- 
sentative of any known population of any 
kind. Statistically speaking, this is a serious 
indictment of any survey. 

On this subject, a further comment by the 
Committee, dealing with the percentage of 
individuals who failed to respond to 9 
questionnaires, is quite significant: 

“In the two American Cancer Socloty 
studies it is not possible to present meaning- 
ful percentages, since each research volun- 
teer selected her own small part of the study 
population from among her own acquain- 
tances.” 

One need not be a statistician to recog- 
nize the dangers involved in selecting any 
sample from among one’s own acquaintances. 
It would be difficult to suggest a more un- 
scientific sampling procedure, 

But this is not all. The Committee goes 
on to say: 

In all five studies that had a clearly de- 
fined target population, sizable proportions 
of the population were omitted. The major 
reason was failure to answer the question- 
naire; in addition, certain replies were re- 
jected as too incomplete.“ 
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Individuals who falled to respond in point 
of fact, represented 15, 32, 32, 43, and 44 per- 
cent in the five studies. This, again, is a 
major statistical deficiency, raising the pos- 
sibility of serious blas in the results. This 
possibility, at least in part, is acknowledged 
by the Committee. 

When we consider both of these factors: 
(1) The fact that respondents were selected 
on a haphazard or volunteer basis, and hence 
were not representative of any known pop- 
ulation; and (2) the large percentage of 
nonresponse encountered—the result is a 
Statistical melange of unknown and un- 
knowable reliability. 

This may account for some of the strange 
and unexplainable results produced by these 
surveys. In most instances, for example, the 
Mortality rate after adjustment for age is 
far below the national average—not only for 
non-smokers, but often for heavy cigarette 
smokers as well. In three of the seven stud- 
ies, the age-adjusted mortality rate of heavy 
cigarette smokers was lower than the aver- 
age for all males in the United States pop- 
ulation, and in one survey ‘was almost 30 
Percent lower than the national average. 
> The committee comments on this as fol- 
ows: 

“It Is clear that the seven * * studies 
involve populations which are healthier than 
U.S. males as a whole, Secondly, the low 
death rates for non-smokers suggest the pos- 
sibility that the studies recruited unusually 
healthy groups of non-smokers.” 

After pointing out that the exclusion of 
hospitalized and seriously ill individuals 
might account for some of this variation, the 
committee admits that “the sizes of the dif- 
ferences appear surprising.” All things con- 
sidered, this would seem to be a rather re- 
markable understatement. 

There are other oddities in the statistical 
evidence, such as one finding that men from 
80 to 89 who are heavy cigarette smokers 
have about 40 percent less mortality than 
non-smokers, and still another finding in one 
of the surveys that men smoking less than 
15 years have a slightly lower mortality rate 
than non-smokers. 

It is possible that these freakish results 
evolye from the use of small samples in these 
sub-categories; but this cannot account for 
another and far more significant paradox. 


If the statistical evidence before the com- 
mittee is to be accepted and believed in full, 
then we must conclude that cigarette smok- 
ing not only causes lung cancer, but is also 
a major cause of almost every other type of 
death from all diseases of all kinds, 

The astonishing fact—if we are to believe 
the statistical evidence cited by the com- 
mittee—is that lung cancer accounts for 
only 15 to 20 percent of the excess deaths 
attributable to cigarette smoking. About 
half of the excess is to be found in heart 
disease, and another quarter of the excess 
in other chronic diseases of various kinds. 

Altogether, if projected to the United 
States population, this would mean that 
some 250,000 people die every year from some 
disease induced by cigarette smoking, and 
that this occurs without a single one of these 
deaths being noted as such by clinical test 
of any kind. As one statistician puts it: 
only by their numbers are they known. 

This rather staggers the imagination, and 
particularly so when the committee finds no 
causal connection between these various dis- 
eases and cigarette smoking. 

The Committee does consider some hy- 
potheses that have been offered on the sub- 
ject—that smokers differ physically from 
nosmokers, or perhaps that cigarettes have 
a generally debilitating effect—but it passes 
no judgment on any of these. 

The statistical evidence is ee para- 
doxical on the matter of pipe smo) Here 
is what the Committee has to say on this 
subject: 

“Death rates for current pipe smokers 
were little if at all higher than for non- 
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smokers, even with men smoking 10 or more 
pipefuls per day and with all men who had 
smoked pipes for more than 30 years. Ex- 
pipe smokers, on the other hand, showed 
higher death rates than both nonsmokers 
and current smokers in four out of five 
studies. The epidemio-logical studies on ex- 
cigar and ex-pipe smokers are inadequate to 
explain this puzzling phenomenon.” 

In other words, the statistical evidence 
would indicate that it Is quite safe to smoke 
a pipe, but highly dangerous to discontinue 
the practice. This is indeed a puzzling phe- 
nomenon, but if we are to accept the other 
statistical findings in the report, we must 
accept this one as well. 

Another curious finding in the report 
shows the relative mortality from all causes, 
in relation to cigarette smoking and other 
factors. While such smoking would appear 
to raise the mortality rate in every instance, 
the other factors also appear quite potent. 

For example, cigarette smokers who take 
heavy exercise have a lower mortality rate 
than nonsmokers who take none. Similarly, 
cigarette smokers among married men have 
just about the same-mortality rate as non- 
smokers who are single. If cigarette smok- 
ers are £o fortunate as to have long-lived 
parents and grandparents, their mortality 
rate is about the same as for nonsmokers 
with short-lived ancestors. 


From other data shown in the commis- ` 


sion report, it appears that the incidence of 
certain types of cancer tends to vary from 
one region of the country to another, and 
even by individual city, and is inversely re- 
lated to income level. Among males in the 
lowest income class, for example, the lung 
cancer rate is double that of high income 
males. None of this would seem to have 
any relationship to cigarette smoking. Other 
instances cited in the commission report: 

Bartenders, waiters, and others engaged in 
the alcoholic beverage trade have double the 
average mortality rate for lung cancer. 
This, bly, has nothing to do with 
their consumption of cigarettes. 

Among American citizens, men and 
women born in Ireland have high death 
rates from oral and esophageal cancers. 
Polish-born Americans have pronounced ex- 
cess mortality for esophageal and gastric 
cancers, and Polish males rank first in lung 
cancer. Russian-born individuals show 
high death rates for stomach and (among 
women only) esophageal cancer. English- 
born Americans have above-average lung 
cancer risks. 

Whereas none of this would deny a pos- 
sible relationship with cigarette smoking, it 
does clearly indicate that the causes of can- 
cer are complex in their origin, and that 
we are still far from any real understand- 
ing of the subject. 

Perhaps more significant in terms of the 
report under discussion, are its findings with 
respect to the incidence of lung cancer in 
other countries. Although the findings is 
that there is some correlation with cigarette 
smoking, the data might well justify the 
opposite interpretation. 

For example, the report shows that Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Finland, and great Brit- 
ain have a lower per capita consumption of 
cigarettes than the United States, but that 
all have higher mortality from lung cancer. 
Indeed, in the case of Great Britain, the 
mortality rate is more than double that of 
the United States. Similarly, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and Denmark all have about one- 
half the U.S. per capita consumption of 
cigarettes, but show the same mortality rate 
from lung cancer. 

Finally, the report is not impressive in the 
evidence presented to supplement its sta- 
tistical findings. One would think that the 
best evidence would be obtained by direct 
experimentation. In other words, to ascer- 
tain the effect of cigarette smoking, experi- 
mental animals would be subjected to such 
smoke for extended periods of time, to see 
if cancer were induced. 
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On this subject, the committee's report 
is succinct and to the point: 

“Few attempts have been made to produce 
bronchogenic carcinoma in experimental 
animals with tobacco extracts, smoke or 
smoke condensates, With one possible ex- 
ception, none has been successful. 

“The production of bronchogenic carci- 
nomas has not been reported by any investi- 
gator exposing experimental animals to to- 
bacco smoke.” > 

In view of the fact that perhaps a billion 
dollars has been spent on cancer research in 
the last decade, this would seem to be an 
asto. statement. Why have there. 
been so “few attempts” at what would seem 
to be the most direct experimental approach 
to the subject? 

A possible explanation for this strange lack 
of effort in what would seem to be the most 
logical, direct, and persuasive form of re- 
search may be found in a statement attrib- 
uted to Einstein. He is quoted as having 
once remarked that the only way to discover 
what scientists really believe is not by what 
they say, but by what they do. 

Certainly any scientist who could offer 
experimental proof of the causal effect of 
cigarette smoking on any type of cancer 
would doubtless win a brace of Nobel prizes. 
Why, then, so little effort in this particular 
experimental field? The apparent answer: 
Scientists do not believe they can establish 
any such relationship, and hence are not 
willing to waste their time in this type 
effort. : 

This may or may not be true, but it is sur- 
prising that the Advisory Committee made 
no significant comment on the question, and 
offered no adequate explanation of why more 
work had not been done in this more rele- 
vant and highly important research area. 

The reader who has had the hardihood to 
follow this discussion in full may now well 
inquire: What does it all mean? The only 
honest answer would seem to be that no one 
can say precisely what it all means, which 
a is the most significant conclusion 
0 „ 

Surely this report raises a strong inference 
that cigarette smoking has an adverse influ- 
ence on health; but at this stage, It is sim- 
ply that: an inference, no more and no less, 
and this it must remain until it can be yeri- 
fied experimentally. 

By the nature of public statements, it is 
to be expected that the major conclusions of 
the Ad Committee would be heavily 
publicized and widely noted. By the same 
token, it is to be expected that little atten- 
tion would be given to the oddities and para- 
doxes in the report, even though these are 
quite astonishing in many surprising ways, 
and yet must be accepted in full if we are to 
accept the remainder of the report. 

It is doubtful that the public will be 
aware, for example, that one of the most dis- 
tin medical statisticians in the Na- 
tion, Dr. Joseph Berkson of the Mayo Clinic, 
has raised many of the questions discussed 
here, as well as others, and expressed seri- 
ous doubt about the statistical evidence on 
the effects of cigarette smoking, in various 
articles published by the American Statis- 
tical Association. 

If, for example, we are willing to assume 
that nonsmokers tend to differ physically 
and otherwise from smokers—in such ways, 
for example, as sel{-protective instinct; and 


biases among those 
failed to respond to these surveys; then the 
same type of survey findings could be ob- 
tained without any true correlation whatso- 
ever between smoking and health. 

In other words, these factors are sufficient 
to generate the appearance of correlation, al- 
though none in fact exists. 


In many ways, this is a more plausible 


“hypothesis and is more consistent with much 


of the evidence avaliable than the one 
adopted in the Advisory Committee report. 
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It at least avoids the collateral inference that 
cigarette smoking is adversely related to al- 
most every known type of disease: a fantastic 
assumption which cannot be supported by 
the slightest shred of clinical or experimental 
evidence of any kind. 

In any case, these are things that should 
be considered, to arrive at any proper per- 
spective on the report issued by the Advisory 
Committee. It would be a tragedy if, on the 
basis of this report, the public were to decide 
that the issue had been resolved when, in 
point of fact, the report raises more questions 
than it answers. 

Two immediate steps would seem to be in 
order. First, an official request to the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association to appoint a com- 
mittee of distinguished statisticians to review 
and evaluate all statistical evidence on the 
subject. This committee should also be 
asked to suggest the framework for all future 
studies, to insure cogency, significance, and 
reliability of results. 

Second, increased emphasis by all inter- 
ested agencies, supported by such funds as 
may be required, on experimental research of 
all kinds, and particularly on the effects of 
continuous exposure to tobacco smoke on the 
lungs of animals: the type of research where, 
in the words of the committee, there have 
been “few attempts” up to now. In this, as 
in all medical areas of knowledge, there can 
be no certainty until hypotheses have been 
verified by actual experimentation or clin- 
ical test. 

In the history of science, many theories 
have been created and fully accepted for long 
periods, only to be abandoned, sometimes 
centuries later, on the basis of new and con- 
tradictory evidence. In this light, it may be 
appropriate to suggest that the final word 
has not yet been written by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's Committee or otherwise on the subject 
of smoking and health, 


Changes To Come in the Next Decade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on January 19, 1964, it was my privilege 
to address the annual meeting of the 
Dallas Letter Carriers Association. 
Jerome Keating, the distinguished presi- 
dent of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers, who has done so much to 
earn the respect and friendship of postal 
workers, addressed the meeting. 

This is an organization of postal 
workers whose outstanding record of 
achievement has brought honor to a 
hard-working branch of the Federal 
service. 


I ask that my remarks be printed in 


the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: = 

DECADE or CHANGE AHEAD 
(The following is an excerpt from an ad- 
dress by Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH to 
the Dallas Letter Carriers Association on 

Saturday, January 19, 1964 beginning at 

6:30 p.m. at the Holiday Inn in Dallas.) 

Here in this city which so recently wit- 
nessed so tremendous a in Govern- 
ment in a matter of minutes, it is fitting 
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today to take a long, thoughtful look at the 
years ahead. 

It is a matter of genuine relief to me, 
as I know it is to you, that after a shock 
so great and a crime so awful this saddened 
country has rallied to give our fellow Tex- 
an, President Lyndon Johnson, an unspoken 
but heartfelt vote of confidence, unmatched 
in the history of the United States for a 
new President who has come to power with 
no time to prepare the people for a swift 
and unexpected change. 

From North to South, from East to West, 
from the union halls to Wall Street, from 
the skyscrapers to the cornfields, every in- 
dication is that the people of the United 
States are prepared to move forward under 
the administration of President Johnson 
with confidence in his experience, with the 
confidence that he will maintain a strong 
nation concerned with the idividual and 
with mankind, as John F. Kennedy had be- 
fore him. 

This trust, necessary in times of na- 
tional emergency in a democracy, is a quelity 
of greatness in a people, And a leader shall 
certainly draw greatnéss from it. 

Having seen the near miracle of the very 
rapid and efficient transition in national 
leadership, even in the face of such terrible 
events, we may well give serious thought 
to where this Nation is going in relation to 
other world powers, where leaderships have 
recently changed, or can be expected to 
change in the foreseeable future. Now that 
the transition is completed, the new ad- 
ministration firmly seated, the helm firmly 
grasped, we should lift our gaze outward 
from our inner grief, to look ahead at the 
shoals that await our Ship of State with 
its new firm helmsman. 

It seems such a short time ago that giants 
like President Kennedy, Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan of Great Britain, Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer of West Germany, 
and Pope John XXIII were leading players on 
the world stage. They dealt in foreign affairs 
in a quest for peace and the advancement of 
civilization on a person-to-person basis. 

Today President Johnson, Prime Minister 
Home of Great Britain, and West German 


sonalities, new bac 
must form new relationships, review policies, 
maintain confidence of the folks back home, 
maintain a stable alliance. 

The warm, kindly influential personality 
of Pope John is gone and Pope Paul VI 
steps forward with a fresh and more youth- 
ful vigor. The impact of these changes will 
affect the lives and hopes and dreams of 
people all over the world. 

Such is the power and such is the awesome 
responsibility upon the great men of our 
day. 

Ours is the responsibility to be sensitive 
to change, to apply our energies to broaden 
the horizon of civilization. 

Not too long ago the great Communist 
combine of the Soviet Union and Red China, 
in the days of Joseph Stalin, threatened 
and frightened the free world to the point 
of uneasy brinkmanship, a state of fear and 
indecision, but with its resulting danger of 
rash action. Now that Communist combine 
has been weakened to the advantage of the 
free world by the death of Stalin and the 
changes that followed in Russia where Pre- 
mier Khrushchev emerged as the new 
leader. 

Stalin was a hardline, combat-ready Com- 


munist, perfectly attuned to the equally 


hardline philosophy of the Red Chinese. 
Khrushchev, after twice testing the United 
States in Berlin and in Cuba, and finding it 
ready to face up to him, presented a less 
warlike attitude that enabled President 
Kennedy to bring about the signing of the 
nuclear test ban treaty. This of the 
test ban treaty widened the rift between the 
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Soviet Union and Red China, weakening a 
Communist combine that had threatened 
Asia and Europe an infinitum, and had 
threatened also to impoverish us with un- 
limited military expenses and bottomless 
costs of shoring up small weak neighbors on 
the periphery of the Communist combine. 

Today we must look to our balance of 
power in the free world. We must maintain 
unbreakable alliances, 

Today we have a Great Britain that looks 
with historically understandable suspicion 
on West Germany, and with disturbed feel- 
ings about its growing bond with the United 
States. 

We have a West Germany that frets about 
our defense of West Berlin if the Soviet 
Union starts trouble again, and insists that 
we keep all of the expensive army in West 
Germany that is now located there. 

We have a France led by 74-year-old Gen- 
eral de Gaulle who has outlasted Churchill, 
Roosevelt, Stalin, Eisenhower, Truman, Ken- 
nedy, and other contemporaries and who has 
very strong ambitions of his own, ambitions 
for a grand France, grand and powerful in 
Europe as in the days of Napoleon. 

We have a France that wants a nuclear 
bomb, a France looking toward a European 
economic solidarity that could shut us out; 
we have the France of old that loves per- 
sonal liberty, along with a love for greatness, 
a France that is our traditionally ally, and 
whose friendship we want to keep. 

We have an ally of old in Chiang Kai- 
shek, who is 76 years old, in Nationalist 
China, the small island left to him. 

There will be changes in the next decade. 
We have a neutral on the side of peace in 
Prime Minister Nehru of India, who is 72. 
In the next decade there will be changes. 
We have troubled areas in Panama, Cuba, 
South Vietnam. 

As we move into a new year we move also 
into a new era of world affairs, the shape 
of which is yet to be molded. Trying to 
see Into the next decade is like looking out 
the window before dawn. You feel new 
light will come momentarily, and you won- 
der if it’s cloudy, and hope for sunshine. 

We know only that the world has moved 
haltingly but hopefully toward a lasting 
peace, toward a day when the energies and 
minds of all people can be turned to the 
problems common to mankind—disease, pov- 
erty, ignorance. This is a goal worth work- 
ing for. 

We pray that the changes to come will 
bring improvement which can only be 
achieved in a state of peace. I hope the 
world will long remember President Ken- 
nedy's statement on the signing of the nu- 
clear test ban treaty when he said: 

“A war today or tomorrow, if it led to nu- 
clear war, would not be like any war in 
history. A full-scale nuclear exchange, last- 
ing less than 60 minutes, with the weapons 
now in existence, could wipe out more than 
300 million Americans, Europeans and Rus- 
sians, as well as untold numbers elsewhere. 
And the survivors, as Chairman Khrushchev 
warned the Communist Chinese, would 
envy the dead. For they would inherit a 
world so devastated by the explosions and 
poison and fire that today we cannot even 
conceive of all of its horrors. So let us make 
the most of this opportunity, and every op- 
portunity, to reduce tension, to slow down 
the perilous nuclear arms race, and to check 
the world’s slide to final annihilation.” 

What will the world be like 10 years from 
now? 

It will be largely like we help shape it, 
if we have the wisdom and vision to help 
shape it to meet the rising hopes and aspi- 
rations of mankind. 

Absent nuclear war, this world 10 years 
from now will be a world of 3,860 million, 
up 21 percent from today, In America, our 
population will be 235 million, up 23 percent 
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from today. In Latin America the total pop- 
ulation will be up to 303 million, an increase 
of 32 percent. 

The demand for food, medicine, clothes, 
homes, hospitals, and books and buildings 
for schools, to name only some of the neces- 
Sities, will be so enormously enhanced that 
the energies of mankind can be fully utilized 
in the supplying of these needs, without the 
necessity to devote man’s energies to build- 
ing war machines, in order to obtain full 
employment. 

We will see great forward strides in edu- 
cation at home, with 8 million students 
in college in American in 10 years, going 
to school in more than twice as many. col- 
lege classrooms as now exist in America. 

With great new shipping demands, we will 
have a new interoceanic canal in Central 
America in 10 years linking the Atlantic and 
Pacific possibly in Nicaragua, but more likely 
through Columbia. It will probably be dug 
rapidly, with earth moved by atomic blasts. 
When completed, it will lighten somewhat 
the great demand on the Panama Canal, 
and ease tensions with Panama, In another 
@ecade, airfreight will exceed air passenger 
travel in ton volume transported. 

In another decade you can travel by giant 
plane twice the speed of sound from New 
York to Paris in 2 hours. 

In 10 years, man will have ridden the 
rockets to the stars; he will have walked on 
the moon and have come back to mother 
earth to describe her barren terrain. 

In another decade, our agricultural know- 
how, shared with the world, will result in 
more nations with a surplus food supply, but 
hunger and poverty, unrest and revolution, 
buoyed up by high birth rates, will still be 
rampant in the world. 

In another decade, there will be fewer 
nations than now, as some of the small, weak 
manifestly unviable among the newly 
emerging nations are driven to seek larger 
union with their neighbors, to avoid bank- 
ruptcy, hunger, and chaos, 

In another decade the United Nations will 
be stronger than now either in its present 
or under some new or drastically revised 
charter, as néw problems make changes in- 
evitable. 

In another decade worldwide instantane- 
ous communication through vehicles in 
space will be commonplace. 

In another decade, Europe will be drawn 
closer together in an expanded Common 
Market. Russia, caught in a squeeze be- 
tween Communist China and the European 
Common Market, might seek increasingly for 
an accommodation with the Western World. 

There will be wars and rumors of wars; 
trade competition will heighten between na- 
tions; tensions will rise and fall; interna- 
tional problems will multiply with 
populations, expanding technocracy and au- 
tomation, and speedier communications and 
transportation. Trade wars will certainly 
ensue. We will need an educated and en- 
lightened citizenry for the world of com- 
petition, of growth, of zest, and of peril in 
which we will most likely be living in 1974. 

It will be a year worth watching for. 
Homes may be built on 40-year mortgages 
now; 1974, just a decade away, is closer than 
you think. 

We have goals, we have a future worthy 
of à great Nation, a great State, a great 
democratic heritage, 

Truly we are approaching the day that 
Walter Lippmann described in these words: 
“America has always been not only a coun- 
try but a dream. There has always been a 
general and unquestioned belief that here 
on this soll there would be demonstrated to 
mankind the blessings of freedom; as the 
shackles and servitude of the past were put 
away, there would arise a great and glorious 
society.” 
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Spiaal Cord Injury Essay Contest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 24, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Paralyzed Veterans of America Asso- 
ciation at its convention in Miami in 
1963, adopted a proposal which has led 
to the spinal cord injury essay contest. 

The contest is open to senior medical 
school students and there will be three 
first prizes of $300 each and three second 
prizes of $200 each. In addition, it is 
hoped that the best essays will be pub- 
lished in recognized medical journals. 
The purpose of the PVA is to stimulate 
interest in spinal cord injury problems 
among young medical students. 

It is encouraging to see the positive 
attitude adopted by this organization as 
evidenced by the spinal cord injury essay 
contest, as well as the grants which are 
made to the National Paraplegia Foun- 
dation, and grants in the names of indi- 
vidual PVA chapters. In the past 2 years 
a total of $43,000 has been spent in this 
fashion. 

In this connection the House will recall 
that last October 21 it passed H.R. 8677, 
which I introduced at the request of the 
Paralyzed Veterans Association, and this 
bill, which is now pending before the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, seeks to set aside the compara- 
tively small amount of $100,000 for 


‘research into spinal cord injuries and 


diseases. I hope that it will be enacted 
before the 88th oCngress adjourns. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include press releases and 
other data on the spinal cord essay con- 
test at this point: 

SPINAL Corp INJURY Essay CONTEST 


At the PVA Miami convention of 1963 the 
spinal cord research rehabilitation and edu- 
cation committee recommended and the con- 
vention adopted an outline for a spinal cord 
injury essay contest. Since the convention, 
the preparatory work has proceeded in a most 
heartening manner, 

The executive committee has taken on the 
continuing responsibility of the spinal cord 
research, rehabilitation, and education com- 
mittee. They recommended and President 
Farkas appointed William P. Green tem- 
porary research director in order that the 
program be instigated without delay. 

Dr, Herbert Talbot, Dr. Ernest Bors, and 
Dr. A. T. Jousse were requested to serve as 
the board of judges for the contest. Ad- 
ministrative assistance will be provided by 
Alan Jarabin (California), William P. Green 
(New England), and G. K. Langford (Ca- 
nadian Para Association). It is most grati- 
fying to note the ready enthusiastic response 
from all who have been requested to work 
in this project. 

The participation of Dr. A. T. Jousse of 
Canada and the Canadian Paraplegic Asso- 
ciation, G. K. Langford, managing director, 
makes this project an international endeavor. 
We know that paraplegia is not limited by 
artificial boundaries and the knowledge to 
improve treatment will come from many 
places. It is hoped that this cooperation 
can be continued and expanded. 


The contest is open to senior medical 
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school students. They must write an essay 
on any phase of spinal cord injury. The 
papers will be coded to insure the identifi- 
cation of the student and schools be secret. 
The judges will award three first prizes of 
$300 each and three second prizes of $200 
each. In addition, efforts will be made to 
have the best essays published in recog- 
nized journals. 

Our purpose in promoting this contest is 
to stimulate an interest in spinal cord prob- 
lems among the young medical students. 
The problem of recruiting doctors to work 
in paraplegia centers is becoming acute be- 
cause other flelds have presented a more 
attractive challenging image. We believe our 
problems can also provide a stimulating 
chalienge to doctors and interest them in 
working in this field. 

Possibly a word should be said as to the 
program of the Paralyzed Veterans of Amer- 
ica under the spinal cord research, rehabilita- 
tion and education committee. The program 
consists of (a) the spinal cord essay contest, 
(b) a grant to the National Paraplegia Foun- 
dation for a study of paraplegia needs, (e) a 
grant for the Dr. Bors's projects, (d) grants 
in the name of chapters based on member- 
ship to their designated projects, and (e) aid 
in publishing material on paraplegi@ In 
this 2-year period a total of $43,000 will be 
spent by PVA. 

Other plans are being formulated that will 
be designed to expand the programs and give 
continuity to our efforts to provide better 
treatment for all patients suffering from 
spinal cord injury or disease. The most 
disturbing question in every paraplegia’s 
repertoire of questions is 
“What is being done to solye our problems?” 
Thè effort outlined here is clearly designed 
to attract new people and new ideas to sup- 
plement and continue the efforts of the 
dedicated individuals already working in the 
area of spinal cord treatment. 


PARALYZED VETERANS OF AMERICA, INC 


December 8 

Dr. JOHN Q. SAMPLE, piet 
Dean, Sample University, 
School of Medicine, 
Anytown, U.S.A, ~ 

Dran Dr, SAMPLE: Enclosed are several 
copies of the announcement of a prize essay 
contest being conducted by the Paralyzed 
Veterans of America, Inc. We hope that you 
may see fit to call it to the attention of your 
4th-year students. Its terms are self- 
explanatory; our purpose, frankly, is to stim- 
ulate interest in spinal cord injury among 
young physicians. 

Relatively little attention is paid to this 
subject during undergraduate courses. The 


and meets annually, and a new journal, 
7 cae being published. $ 

e judges are men of great experience 
the field. Although they ERTE — 
with contestants until the judging has been 
completed, they will be glad to communicate 
with you, should you have any questions 
about the contest or its purposes. 
cae bespeak your cooperation in this enter- 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM P. GREEN, 
Research Director. 


PARALYZED VETERANS OF 
AMERICA, Inc, 
ANNOUNCEMENT: Prize CONTEST FOR Essays 
on SPINAL Corp INJURY BY SENIOR MEDICAL 
STUDENTS : 
I. The Paralyzed Veterans of America, 
Inc., announces & prize contest, open to 
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members of the class of 1964 in the medical 
schools of the United States and Canada, 
for essays describing original work, clinical 
or experimental, on any subject bearing 
upon the study of spinal cord injury or the 
treatment or rehabilitation of spinal cord 
injury patients. — 

II. The prizes will be three first prizes of 
$300 each; three second prizes of $200 each. 

II. The prizes will be: three first prizes of 
originality, scientific validity, clarity cf ex- 
pression, and such other criteria as the com- 
mittee of judges may establish. The de- 
cisions of this Committee will be final and it 
may withhold any or all of the prizes if, in 
its opinion, the essays are not of sufficient 
excellence to merit award. 

IV. All essays will be submitted anony- 
mously, each copy distinguished by a 
legend. Within an accompanying scaled 
envelope, marked with the legend, will be 
the author's name, address, medical school 
and class, certified an appropriate 
official of the school. Mention within the 
body of the essays of the names of schools, 
hospitals, or other institutions should be 
avoided. These may be added later for 
publication. 

V. The judges will attempt to arrange 
publication of suitable essays, whether prize 
winners or not. They will also be available 
to advise contestants who may be interested 
in further work in the field of spinal cord 
injury. 

VI. The committee of judges will be as 
follows: Dr. H. S. Talbot, Dr. Ernest Bors, 
and Dr. A. T. Jousse. 

VII. Essays should be written in English 
or French and not exceed 5.000 words in 
length. They should be type, double-spaced, 
on one side of letter-size paper, and sub- 
mitted in triplicate, along with the identi- 
fying envelope to: Paralyzed Veterans of 
America, New England Chapter, VA Hospital, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 

VIII. The closing date for receipt of en- 
tries will be December 31, 1964. 

TX. All contestants will be notified of the 
results as soon as possible after completion 
of the judging. 

A paraplegic is an individual. 

(The paralyzed Veterans of America is an 
organization formed by and for the most 
seriously disabled in the world. It is deyot- 
ing its life and effort to every problem of 
each paraplegic regardless of race, creed, or 
color. These problems are many, for a para- 
plegic has suffered a spinal cord injury re- 
sulting in paralysis: (1) inability to walk; 
(2) loss of control over internal functions; 
(3) loss of sensation below level of injury; 
(4) permanent confinement to a wheel- 
chair.) 


The Federal Government, Science, and 
the Universities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Del- 
phis C. Goldberg, professional staff 
member of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, last 
month presented a most useful paper on 
the subject of the Federal Government's 
relationship to the universities through 
its investment in various science pro- 
grams at the annual meeting in Cleve- 
land of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 
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Dr. Goldberg spoke from broad ex- 
perience and considerable work in this 
field, and I believe our colleagues will be 
especially interested in the important 
information he has pulled together and 
in the thoughtful observations he has 
expressed: 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, SCIENCE, AND THE 
UNIVERSITIES—A CONGRESSIONAL VIEW 
(By Delphis C. Goldberg) 

Iam very pleased to have the opportunity 
to join with panel participants from other 
professions and organizations in a discussion 
of the Government's relationships with the 
universities in science programs. I should 
like to make clear that the views I express 
this morning are my own and do not neces- 
sarily represent those of the committee, the 
subcommittee or its members. 


CONGRESS AND THE SUPPORT OF SCIENCE 


The sharp rise in Federal expenditures for 
sclence during the past decade represents an 
extraordinary development that has only 
recently caused serious concern in the Con- 
gress. Federal spending for research and 
development is now at an annual rate of 
approximately $15 billion, and additional 
sums are spent for science education. The 
Government, through its various programs, 
Presently supports over two-thirds of the 
research and development of the Nation. 

Of the amount obligated by the Federal 
Government for research and development 
in the past fiscal year, it is estimated that 
approximately $4.4 billion was used for re- 
search, including $1.5 billion for basic re- 
search, and about $1.6 billion supported 
work performed in educational institutions. 

It is understandable that the 
should have become concerned about the 
Government's large investment in science as 
the growing size and importance of the re- 
search and development component of the 
Federal budget became more visible. But 
other factors have also contributed to this 
new awareness. The public airing of differ- 
ences among scientists on questions of sci- 
entific merit, as in Project Mohole and to 
some extent in the Apollo program, has 
helped dispel the notion that such matters 
can be left to the scientists and kept out of 
political bounds. While scientific disputes 
had developed in earlier programs, as, for ex- 
ample, in cancer chemotherapy, the agencies 
concerned succeeded in keeping these from 
public view. Other factors which have 
likely stimulated congressional interest in 
research and development expenditures in- 
clude the disclosure of unsatisfactory ad- 
ministration in some science programs, and 
a growing appreciation of the multiple eco- 
nomic benefits to a locality from large sci- 
ence facilities and activities financed by 
Federal funds. 

Over the past quarter century, social and 
economic forces have led to the Federal Goy- 
ernment’s increasing involvement in a great 
variety of complex problems and activities, 
most of which require special knowledge for 
legislative as well as for administrative pur- 
poses, Because of the volume, variety, and 
specialized nature of legislative work, the 
Congress must of necessity operate through 
committees. Moreover, Congressmen are 
able to devote only limited time to legisla- 
tive matters, including committee work, due 
to the numerous services expected of them 
by their constituents. 

Congress has a constitutional role to leg- 
islate, to determine policy independently of 
the President. Its effective performance of 
this creative role has varied mainly with the 
times and the urgency for governmental 
action, the character of Presidential leader- 
ship, and the adequacy of its own staff re- 
sources. 

Even in highly technical areas it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress to pass judg- 
ment on proposals originating in the execu- 
tive agencies and elsewhere. In weighing 
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' 
agency proposals and alternative policies, the 
Congress obviously cannot and should not 
be dependent upon the evidence and analysis 
furnished by the administrators. A respon- 
sible legislative body must have adequate 
staff resources of its own, and hence the 
need for permanent professional staffs to 
serve the standing committees of Congress, 

What are the staffing needs of congres- 
sional committees? In my judgment, their 
primary need is for the broadly educated 
person possessing special training in a 
relevant field such as law, government, or 
science who can function as a generalist. 
The need is for the person with superior 
analytical ability and a questioning mind 
who is capable of locating the best sources 
of technical information on any problem 
and of framing the proper questions for 
sharpening issues and otherwise assisting 
the committee to make rational choices. 
Certain committees may, in addition, find 
it valuable to have their own highly trained 
science specialists, as several committees 
presently do. But, in general, the Congress 
already has access to outstanding scientists 
both in and out of Government as witnesses 
and consultants, and it could scarcely ac- 
complish more by tying up productive scien- 
tists on its full-time payroll. If committees 
are inadequately staffed to take full ad- 
vantage of available sources of scientific in- 
formation and advice, this is a matter which 
can be remedied without new institutional 
arrangements. A more serious and growing 
problem for committees is that of securing 
disinterested advice from outside Govern- 
ment as-scientists in the universities and 
elsewhere become more and more dependent 
upon Federal agencies for their support. 

With the specialization of committees has 
come the disposition of Members of Congress 
to follow committee recommendations when 
voting on bills that are not highly con- 
troversial and do not Involve strict party 
discipline or conflict with the member’s per- 
sonal views. A committee’s recommenda- 
tions will also tend to carry great weight in 
proportion to the confidence that members 
have in its chairman and in his knowledge 
of the subject. 

THE FEDERAL STRUCTURE FOR SCIENCE 

Science programs are administered by a 
great many departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government, 
the major science programs 
partment have not been favorably received 
by the scientific community, and would not 
appear to be feasible in any event because 
of the direct sclence needs of numerous Fed- 
eral departments and agencies. Likewise, it 
is improbable that Congress would give Cab- 
inet status to an agency collecting the 
smaller science programs of existing depart- 
ments, as has also been proposed. I believe 
that a more realistic arrangement would be 
the establishment of a strong Department 
of Science and Education to include prin- 
cipally the activities of the National Science 
Foundation and the Office of Education. The 
attractiveness of such a department to the 
Congress would depend, in large measure, on 
the willingness of the Federal agencies and 
the interest groups affected to support an 
organization of this kind. 

In view of the distribution of science re- 
sponsibilities among many Government agen- 
cies, the principal need has been for an ef- 
fective coordinating mechanism within the 
Executive Office of the President. An im- 
portant step was taken in this direction last 
year with the creation of the Office of Science 
and Technology. Whether this Office will 
succeed in obtaining improved coordination 
of Federal science programs and policies re- 
mains to be seen. It is to be hoped that the 
Office of Science and Technology will bring 
order into the unnecessarily varied grant 
arrangements between Federal agencies and 
the universities. With respect to facilitat- 
ing the enactment of laws establishing uni- 
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fied national science policies, the opportu- 
nities of the Office may be less promising due 
to the internal structure of the Congress. 

Congress is by its very nature a pluralistic 
institution. Within each house of the legis- 
lative body there is a much greater diffu- 
sion of authority than in the executive 
branch, where the President is one of only 
two popularly elected officials and is per- 
sonally clothed with great constitutional 
powers. 

The consideration of science legislation 
is divided in the House and Senate among 
a number of separate committees in much 
the same way as the administration of sci- 
ence programs is distributed among mission- 
related agencies. In addition, science pro- 
grams are subject to congressional scrutiny 
by different kinds of committees concerned 
with legislative authorization, the appropria- 
tion of funds, and the review of expendi- 
tures 


The partial overlapping of responsibilities 
among committees which deal with the same 
executive agencies provides some added 
prospect that agency proposals and opera- 
tions will be critically reviewed. For exam- 
ple, each standing committee of the House 
is required to “exercise continuous watch- 
fulness of the execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of any laws, the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction 
of such committee The Appropriations 
Committee, in addition, is specifically au- 
thorized by the House rules to conduct 
studies of the organization and operation of 
any executive department or agency as it 
may deem necessary to assist in the deter- 
mination of matters within its jurisdictidn. 
And the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee is charged with the duty of studying 
the operation of Government activities at all 
levels with a view to determining its econ- 
omy and efficiency. F 

Because of the committee structure of the 
Congress, opportunities exist for the devel- 
opment of countervailing forces on particu- 
lar matters. The House Rules Committee 
may temporarily block bills reported favor- 
ably by legislative committees, and the Ap- 
propriations Committee may recommend less 
money than the Congress has authorized for 
a program—or more than proposed by the 
President if the authorizing legislation sets 
no limitation on funds. 

The legislative process may appear cum- 
bersome and perhaps frustrating to those 
who favor quick approval of the measures 
they advocate. The Congress is not with- 
out its critics and a persuasive case can be 
made for improving congressional machin- 
ery, However, we should not lose sight of 
the essential legislative role performed by 
the Congress in our system of government. 
Criticism of the Congress for inaction often 
signifies that the critic's concept of the pub- 
lic interest is not shared by a majority of 
the people's elected representatives. In some 
instances, inaction may refiect an inadequate 
job of justifying and communicating the 
objective sought by the proponents of a 
measure. 

The performance of Congress often looks 
disorganized not only because the Congress 
is a pluralistic political body, but also be- 
cause its actions are constantly open to 
public view. Decisionmaking in executive 
agencies is frequently disorderly too, but 
the public sees only the end result and not 
the process. 

METHODS OF SUPPORT 

Both grants and contracts are used by 
Federal agencies to finance research per- 
formed in universities, while grants and 
fellowships are used to support training ac- 


Sec. 736 of the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives which implements sec. 136 of the 


Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 812). 
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tivities. Although the contract is employed 
principally to procure research services re- 
quired by an agency for the solution of 
specific problems, some agencies use con- 
tracts also to support projects, Including 
basic research, proposed by university 
investigators. 

The grant, however, is the predominant 
Federal method of financing research in uni- 
versities. Research grant support has been 
extended in recent years by some agencies 
beyond the traditional type of project, in- 
volving an investigator working alone or 
with the assistance of a few close associates, 
to include support for broad programs of 
research organizations and center-type pro- 
grams in educational institutions. Grants 
for the general support of, institutional re- 
search activities, presently used in differing 
forms by.the National Science Foundation 
and the National Institutes of Health, rep- 
resent another recent development, 

The tremendous increase in the number 
of grantees supported by NIH and certain 
other Federal agencies has been accompanied 
by new and more difficult management re- 
sponsiblilities. In meeting these responsibili- 
ties, a granting agency can endeavor to deal 
directly with a vastly enlarged clientele, or 
it can move in the direction of a more 
wholesale type of operation in which it de- 
velops suitable arrangements for effective 
university participation in the selection 
and/or management of research projects. 

There is much to be said for disbursing 
a substantial portion of research project 
funds through universities as a partial sub- 
stitute for the selection of individual grant- 
ees at the Federal level. However, I would 
doubt the political feasibility and wisdom of 
allocating very large sums to institutions 
to be expended for research activities com- 
pletely at their discretion. Instead, I would 
propose that Federal agencies set standards 
for university project review committees and 
require approval of the grant management 
policies and procedures of an institution as 
a condition to its eligibility for distributing 
Federal research funds. I see no reason why 
local committees, if soundly constituted, 
could not function in as competent and ob- 
jective a manner as national advisory panels. 
While a university committee would not 
possess the same degree of technical exper- 
tise for many research proposals as a highly 
specialized review panel in Washington, it 
should have the important advantages of 
familiarity with local resources and the 
capability of judging the merit of proposals 
in a larger context than the self-interest of 
a single discipline or a segment of it. 

As the funds available for science and for 
each of its major components become more 
scarce relative to demand, Federal agencies 
will be increasingly confronted with the ne- 
cessity of making hard choices in the al- 
location of money between research fields 
as well as between competing projects within 
each specialized field. The multidisciplinary 
committee, consequently, will likely become 
& valuable device in helping to determine pri- 
orities for Federal science expenditures as 
the pressure for efficient resource allocation 
grows. The university project review com- 
mittee, which included representation from 
a variety of disciplines and specialties, might 
serve in this capacity at the local level. 

The suggestion is sometimes made that 
pee Federal Government award block grants 

universities to be used at their discretion 
for research and educational purposes, Der 
Spite congressional authorization of the 
NSF and NIH institutional-type grants, the 
prospects are not bright that Congress would 
approve the extensive use of block grants. 
Federal grants to educational institutions, 
like grants to State and local governments, 
have been confined as a rule to specific lim- 
ited-purpose programs, rather than awarded 
for the general support of the recipient's ac- 
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tivities In the tradition of Great Britain and 
some other countries, I think it unlikely 
that our historical pattern of grant support 
will be significantly altered in the near 
future. 
POLICY MAKING AND ADMINISTRATION 

The separation of powers established by 
the Federal Constitution provides a less 
sharp line between the enactment of laws 
and their execution than is generally recog- 
nized. In practice, the executive branch par- 
ticipates actively in the performance of leg- 
islative functions and the Congress in the 
administration of the laws, . 

In technical fields of Government activity, 
notably in science, the Congress has neces- 
sarily delegated broad discretion to executive 
agencies for determining policy in the im- 
plementation of legislative objectives. The 
law authorizing some programs is little more 
than a general staternent of objectives and 
the designation of an organization for pro- 
gram administration. At times the legisla- 
tive intent is unclear, thereby allowing agen- 
cles great latitude for creative administra- 
tion within the bounds of prevailing congres- 
sional sentiment. Because the statutory au- 
thority granted Federal science agencies 18 
50 broad, Congress has an obligation to main- 
tain control of program content through pe- 
riodic examination of agency policies and 
operations. This the Congress seeks to ac- 
complish by annual appropriation hearings, 
and in some programs authorization hearings 
as well, on requests for funds, and at times 
by intensive study of an agency's administra- 
tive performance. + 

SOME FURTHER OBSERVATIONS 

It is not enough for Federal administra- 
tors to believe deeply in their agency’s mis- 
sion and to trust those who do research un- 
der Government grants or contracts. Al- 
though administrators may identify closely 
with the interests of their grantees or con- 
tractors, they have an equal responsibility 
to actively represent the Government's in- 
terest as a supporter or purchaser of re- 
search. It is to be expected that Federal 
agencies will have adequate and practicable 
arrangements for obtaining the optimum use 
of public funds, even when the Federal in- 
terest is broadly interpreted and research 
prod uctivity can be measured imperfectly at 


A Federal agency assumes a special respon~- 
sibility when it relies heavily in the admin- 
isrative process on outside consultants who 
are themselves beneficiarles of its programs. 
In this circumstance, the agency u clear 
obligation to structure its internal opera- 
tions so as to obtain maximum objectivity 
in its decisions and to prevent any special 
advantage from accruing to its advisors. 

I have heard differing views expressed on 
whether the well-known investigator norm- 
ally commands NIH research project support 
wholly on the basis of his reputation and in- 
stitutional affiliation, irrespective of the 
merits of the project he proposes. I believe 
that most members of Congress, if properly 
informed, would not object to the awarding 
of modest-sized grants for the general sup- 
port of a gifted scientist's personal research 
in fields of importance to an agency's mis- 
sion. The difficulty arises when the project 
no longer represents the investigator's per- 
sonal efforts, but, instead, is Intended to be 
large-scale financing for farmed-out re- 
search, or even worse, for training and other 
nonresearch purposes, If review panels in- 
deed make their determinations largely or 
wholly on the basis of an applicant's repu- 
tation, I would submit that it is the grant- 
ing agency's duty to determine that the ap- 
plicant will personally commit a major por- 
tion of his research time to the project. To 
do otherwise distorts the concept of the re- 
search project and invites cynicism and pub- 
lic distrust. 
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Standing at the pinnacle of our educa- 
tional system, the university has become 
more than ever before directly involved in 
the affairs of society and a vital instrument 
for achieying national objectives. Many 
other social institutions can also be viewed 
as important contributors to the national 
welfare, but such recognition in itself offers 
no guidance on how these institutions might 
best be supported. The question of Federal 
support must be decided in the light of per- 
tinent political and other considerations. 

The ent is compelling that higher 
education will require increasingly greater 
sustenance if our Nation is to achieve qual- 
ity education for a larger proportion of a 
growing population. It is probable that the 
traditional sources will be incapable of con- 
tributing to the support of educational in- 
stitutions to the same degree as in the past. 
The Federal Government, consequently, 
looms as the most important potential source 
of such financial assistance. The most ap- 
propriate form and character of Federal aid, 
however, is another matter. 

Federal aid for higher education today is 
largely a byproduct of programs for the sup- 
port of scientific research. The executive 
branch, which should have the planning re- 
sources, has not provided notable leadership 
in developing a comprehensive national pro- 
gram for strengthening higher education, and 
the Congress itself is not well equipped to 
fashion a coherent plan. The present cen- 
trifugal tendencies are illustrated by the 
disparate graduate training programs that 
have emerged independently in many Fed- 
eral agencies. While opinions may differ on 
whether the programs which provide finan- 
cial support for graduate and uate 
science training have reached the point of 
diminishing returns, I believe there is sub- 
stantial agreement among educators that 
there is a relatively greater need and justi- 
fication for Government assistance at the 
undergraduate level. 

If Federal assistance for higher education 
is a desirable national policy, let us discuss 
this matter openly in the political forum. If 
those who speak for higher education have a 
persuasive case for Federal support, let them 
present this case on its merits to the Con- 
gress and to the public. Education is much 
too important a matter to be left to the indi- 
rect and sometimes suspect nourishment 
from sponsored research and special-purpose 
training programs. Indeed such arrange- 
ments raise practical as well as ethical con- 
siderations. These include such familiar 
questions as: Should the strongest institu- 
tions receive a disproportionate share of Fed- 
eral support for education as a byproduct of 
the ability of their faculties to attract large 
research funds? Is it in the national inter- 
est that the strongest institutions be further 
aided in cornering the market of potential 
science talent, both research and teaching, 
as à result of the research activities and ex- 
pensive facilities and equipment acquired 
with Federal funds? And should research 
grants be expressly used as a form of 
for the training of graduate students? A less 
familiar question relates to the merit of using 
several Federal agencies to administer sepa- 
rate programs of graduate training 
in the same fields with a variety of stipends, 
selection procedures, reporting forms, and 
cost of education allowances. 

I believe the time has come for a conscious 
and rational plan for the Federal support of 
higher education. Such support is now sub- 
stantial and is likely to increase. However, 
diverse and sometimes confused objectives 
characterize many of the existing programs 
which have not been developed as a matter of 
affirmative and coherent national policy. 
Moreover, the present programs collectively 
do not constitute a well-rounded Federal ef- 
fort for science education, to say nothing of 
higher education as a whole. A sound plan, 
in my judgment, is not achieved by retaining 
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the existing patterns and programs while 
calling upon the Federal Government for 
additional forms of assistance. The univer- 
sities must expect not only to give up some 
current types of support in return for en- 
larged Federal assistance, but they must also 
demonstrate a willingness to shoulder an 
equitable share of their total educational and 
research costs. Only then will their appeals 
for Federal aid command widespread respect 
and attention. 


The Desperate Drive To Cut Defense 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle, “The Desparate Drive To Cut De- 
fense Spending,” by Mr. Charles J. V. 
Murphy, which appeared in the January 
1964 edition of Fortune magaizne. 

Mr. Speaker, this is unquestionably the 
finest, sharpest and most thoughtful ar- 
ticle on the subject that I have ever seen, 
and Mr. Murphy is to be commended for 
the outstanding job he has done. He 
has done a great service to the public. 

The essence of the article is in these 
two paragraphs: 

There is no way of proving the statement, 
but it does seem, in the absence of proof to 
the contrary, that the intense, costly buildup 
of the US. conventional forces was 
probably overdone. The supposed “conven- 
tional gap.“ as an index of a critical de- 
ficiency in the American capacity for effective 
action, appears to have been as much a prod- 
uct of a state of mind as the bomber and 
missile “gaps.” The conventional buildup 
has added enormously to the cost of national 
defense; there can be no considerable reduc- 
tions in this cost while it continues. Along- 
side such expenditures, the savings from clos- 
ing down airfields and depots will produce 
little more than minor passing jiggles in the 
spending curve. 

A more serious consequence of the pre- 
occupation with conventional options has 
been the increasingly cautious investment in 
the more speculative military technologies. 
The capital investment on the side of the 
technological advantage, which is to say in 
advanced systems—a form of indirect eco- 
nomic pressure the adversary finds most 
dificult to meet over the long pull—has 
begun to decline, while the investment in 
people has been rising both relatively and ab- 
solutely. If there is to be a substantial drop 
in defense costs it can come only through a 
shift in the investment allocations, and this 
would mean, for Johnson, a thoroughgoing 
reappraisal of the economic and military 
validity of the Kennedy-McNamara strategy 
assumptions. * 


I respectfully urge each and every one 
of my colleagues in the Congress to read 
the article in full. 

THe DESPERATE Drive To Cur DEFENSE 

SPENDING . 
(By Charles J. V. Murphy) 

(Norx— Despite efforts by the President, 

Congress, and Secretary McNamara, the mili- 


tary budget will approach $52 billion this 
year, borne on heavy requirements for 
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stepped-up conventional forces. Before 
sizable cuts can be made, Johnson will have 
to reexamine strategy.) 


Ever since President Johnson proclaimed 
thrift and frugality as the watchwords of his 
administration, the Pentagon has been ablaze 
with light well into the midnight watch. In 
the past such a glow along the Potomac has 
been interpreted by Washingtonians as a 
signal that international trouble was brew- 
ing. This time, however, the emergency was 
of an entirely different Kind. It was, as they 
say there, “an in-house flap” produced by the 
President's rapid decision to halt the pro- 
longed upsurge in defense costs. 

The total fiscal outlook had become a mat- 
ter of special concern to Johnson immediately 
after his succession to office. Since defense 
in the aggregate (including nuclear weap- 
onry) is taking 60 percent of the entire Fed- 
eral revenue, and since the volume of defense 
spending has been rising faster than have 
outlays in the civilian sectors of the budget 
(excluding space), it was obvious to him that 
any significant curtailment of Government 
expenditures had to begin with a rollback 
at the Pentagon. 

Unlike Presidents Kennedy and Eisenhower 
at the outset of their administrations, John- 
son needed no introduction to his Secretary 
of Defense. In past months Johnson had 
listened respectfully, even admiringly, while 
Robert S. McNamara ran through the count- 
down of the now famous cost-reduction pro- 
grams, incentive contracts, and the tech- 
niques of systems analysis that he has put in 
train throughout his vast ent, 
Johnson has also long been familiar with the 
Secretary's impressive tables and graphs testi- 
fying to his persistent efforts to extract an 
ever higher military content from every dol- 
lar of the billions that flow through his 
hands. Yet, when seen in the perspective of 
the spending rate itself, all the charts and all 
the careful projections were in fact little 
more than evidence of McNamara’s desperate 
struggle against a rising tide of costs that 
had begun to engulf him, as in the past it 
engulfed his predecessors. 

Johnson had sensed the rising emergency 
well before he entered the White House. 
And McNamara himself, as early as the au- 
tumn, had become worried over the upward 
trend, as well as over the stiffening resist- 
ance in Congress to the increasing costs of 
his programs. Thus in close cooperation he 
and the President moved to come down hard 
on the side of retrenchment. This was what 
caused the lights to go on so fast at the 
Pentagon. The new budgetary requests go 
forward at midmonthh, and during recent 
weeks thousands of programs haye been re- 
viewed and hundreds recast in a near fran- 
tic effort to hold spending through the cur- 
rent and next fiscal years at or close to $52 
billion, a level that McNamara, who was 
headed well past it, will be hard pressed to 
hold. 

If McNamara can manage this, it will be a 
real tour de force. The tenseness in his situ- 
ation was revealed when Johnson was per- 
suaded to take the extraordinary step, during 
his first days in office, of dispatching letters 
to some 7,500 defense contractors, urging 
them one and all to cut production costs to 
the bone. Considering how modest the profit 
margins on military business already tend to 
be, and how taut the accounting surveillance 
from Washington and the procurement cen- 
ters, this was almost a case of trying to 
squeeze blood from a stone. 

Actually, Johnson and McNamara had little 
room for maneuver. The intricate Pentagon 
budget for fiscal 1965—beginning in July— 
had just about been put together when the 
executive power passed so suddenly in No- 
vember. While the final figures had not been 
precisely fixed when this article went to press, 
the President and his advisers were agreed 
in principle that the Kennedy-McNamara 
force levels and programs should be sus- 
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tained for the time being. They had no 
alternative: the costly defense programs that 
were set in motion under the strategical con- 
ceptions of the Kennedy administration are, 
in a very real sense, at their point of flood; 
the money to keep them going has already 
been obligated by the military services to 
the contractors. In the 10 months that re- 
main to President Johnson before the elec- 
tion, little can be done by him to swing the 
costs sharply down, except at the risk of 
throwing awry the Kennedy-McNamara force 
structure and strategical doctrines. 

Here it is important to note that the con- 
frontation of Johnson and the defense 
budget was more than a passing encounter 
between a personality and columns of figures. 
The new President was actually taking a 
closer look at defense concepts and strate- 
gies that did not necessarily express his own 
views. Thus these views were likely to be 
as influential In setting the guidelines for 
his programs of defense spending—and 
cuts—as his better advertised commitment 
to frugality. 


A RESPECT FOR PROFESSIONALS 


There has never been any question about 
Johnson's stand where U.S. military power is 
concerned. He has steadily been for and 
continues to be for—as he emphatically re- 
iterated in his November address to Con- 
gress— military strength second to none.“ 
Practically everybody is for that, of course. 
Still, when Johnson uses the term, he means 
something beyond the timeworn platitude. 
By strength second to none he means 
strength that the professional military lead- 
ership—and not only the civilian planners 
in the Pentagon—will certify as such. He has 
entered the White House, moreover, after 
an education in the political ends of high 
strategy and the means and doctrines of 
force that no other President in the 20th 
century, save Gen. Dwight Eisenhower and, 
in a much simpler world, Theodore Roose- 
velt, even began to match. 

As a Senator, he was a member of the 
Armed Services Committee and chairman of 
the influential Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee that was created, during the Korean 
war, to act as watchdog over the military pro- 
curement process. As Vice President, he was 
outranked only by Kennedy on the National 
Security Council and he presided over the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council. By 
reason of these overlapping experiences and 
responsibilities, he was already very much 
at home, before he moved into the White 
House, with the highly specialized, highly 
secret matters that bear so heavily on the 
national security. In fact, valuing as he does 
experience in the management of forces, his 
visible respect and liking for the military 
professionals has at times surpassed his 
enthusiasm for the 
Secretaries—there have been seven altogeth- 
er, not counting McNamara—who passed be- 
fore his legislative eye. 

Johnson has not always felt at home with 
the policies, let alone the policymakers, that 
he now commands. In the New Frontier's 
remarkable 3-year encounter with world 
affairs, the policy advisers ranged around 
President Kennedy were divided into several 
contending factions, One consisted of the 
hard-nosed, skeptical individuals of conserv- 
ative bent, who were opposed, by and large, 
to attempting business with the Soviet Un- 
ion unless the terms were brassbound and 
copper riveted. Another faction was made 
up of self-styled “rationalists.” By and 
large, they were convinced that a détente 
with Russia could be brought off with molli- 
fying, even though somewhat hazardous, con- 
cessions in the power position of the West. 
Somewhere in between were the real deci- 
sionmakers, grouped around Kennedy him- 
self, who called themselves pragmatists. They 
thought of action in the world struggle as a 
sequence of limited chess moves, and their 


action words were “flexibility,” “options,” 
“wider choice,” and a US. response to chal-* 
lenge that would be “measured,” or con- 
trolled,” or “graduated.” Among these fac- 
tions Lyndon Johnson was known as a hard- 
liner. 2 

WHEN JOHNSON STOOD FIRM 


His position came dramatically into view 
during the historic debate around Kennedy 
over the course of action to be taken after the 
discovery of Soviet rockets in Cuba in Octber 
1962. The debate went on for nearly a week. 
and Johnson, on a campaigning assignment 
in Hawall during the first days of discus- 
sion, was late getting into it. When he was 
made privy to the gravity of the Soviet ac- 
tion, he spoke up for a decisive response, 
Not only the rockets, but the Soviet troops 
as well, had to be removed, and by force if 
necessary—so ran Johnson's advice. The 
American people, he argued, would never ac- 
cept anything less. But the rationalists 
pulled harder, for a while, on Kennedy than 
was generally appreciated. There was serious 
deliberation over the question of a quid pro 
quo with Khrushchev. Should the demand 
for his retreat from Cuba be linked with an 
offer to open political talks on other matters 
at issue, including Berlin? Wouldn't the 
United States have a better case before world 
opmion if, in return for the withdrawal of 
Soviet rockets from Cuba, American rockets 
were pulled out of Italy and Turkey? 

Gradually, the middle-course counsel of 
the men who stayed on as Johnson's prin- 
cipal instruments in the struggle with So- 
viet power—most conspicously Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk and Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara—shaped the decision. The practical 
consequence of the decision was the partial 
blockade of Cuba, combined with a great 
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show of force as for the invasion of Cuba, 


and Kennedy’s own partly stern, partly con- 
ciliatory private diplomacy with Premier 
Khrushchev. 

For his part, Johnson never wavered from 
his original conviction. The apprehensions 
among some of Kennedy's closest advisers 
that Russia would counter a U.S. blow against 
Cuba with a salvo of rockets against the 
United States seemed to him to be ground- 
less. His confidence in the American ca- 
pacity for decisive and salutary action—a 
confidence that was based on his direct 
knowledge of the forces in being—remained 
unshaken. By his lights, the migration of 
Soviet military power into the Western 
Hemisphere could not be tolerated. John- 
son took his stand on the historic meaning 
of the Monroe Doctrine, holding that its 
breaching, if condoned, would undermine the 
new Alliance for Progress and damage US. 
prestige throughout the world. And he was 
further troubled by a settlement that would 
8 Fidel Castro in unscathed command of 

a. 

Johnson was not alone in believing these 
things, Although Gen. Maxwell Taylor, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was 
inclined to the McNamara-Rusk middle 
course, the other service chiefs saw eye to 
eye with Johnson. So did the director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, John A. 
McCone. They were a minority, however, and 
after the die had been cast for the middle 
course, one of the Kennedy men, in an aside 
directed at the Johnson position, made a 
cold remark that sensitive memories have 
tended to blur since the change at the White 
House. According to one who was within 
earshot, it was to the effect that, in the 
rational shaping of policy, Courage is not 
substitute for intelligence.” This was the 
kind of gliding, epigrammatic half-insult 
that Johnson is ill equipped to parry. When 
he heard of it, he froze. 

Johnson's attitude in the October crisis is, 
today, significant. His courage under pres- 
sure has been certified, and his sense of 
power relationships made clear. While 
agreeing that an exit had to be provided 
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through which Khrushchey could back out 
of Cubs without a fight, nevertheless he was 
insisting that the U.S. Government should 
make sure that Khrushchev was maneuvered 
toward an exit that would close behind him. 
As matters turned out, the supposed exit be- 
came a revolving door; Soviet forces continue 
to come and go in Cuba and the Castro-in- 
spired terror has continued to reach into 
Latin America, most deeply (and recently) 
into Venezuela. As for the rockets in Italy 
and Turkey, they were presently dismantled 
and withdrawn. True, these particular 
weapons were somewhat obsolescent in com- 
parison with what they might have been re- 
placed with, but they were not replaced. In- 
stead Washington announced that U.S. 
Polaris submarines had been assigned to the 
Mediterranean. As regards the intermediate- 
range capability of the allied forces in Eu- 
rope, however, the departure of the land- 
based missiles represented a net loss to the 
NATO order of battle. 

It is no secret that the Kennedy men, and 
most noticeably the inner group of political 
and social scientists at State and Defense 
who were closely linked to the White House, 
were then Indifferent to, even scornful of, 
Johnson's competence in their fields of ex- 
pertise. The truth is that he was all but 
a stranger to many of them during the 3 
years that the direction of national security 
policies and actions was being gathered into 
the White House. Drawn into Kennedy's 
centripetalism and exhilarated by the inti- 
macy of the connection, the Kennedy men, 
for the most part, had little time for John- 
son. * 

Secretary Rusk was one exception. Per- 
haps because he, too, was at times a lonely 
man, but also because he valued Johnson's 
knowledge of the ways of Congress, Rusk 
remained amiable, attentive, and informa- 
tive. He was solicitous in his briefing of 
Johnson on political matters before John- 
son set out on his foreign excursions, and 
was faithful in sounding out Johnson's views 
afterward. McNamara also got along well 
with Johnson, without ever achieving quite 
the same degree of warmness. McNamara 
was punctilious about keeping Johnson in- 
formed of the Defense Department's actions 
and contingency plans during periods of ten- 
sion, and he made a practice of seeking the 
Vice President’s counsel whenever he faced 
a difficult test with Congress. It is fairly 
obvious, nevertheless, that the policyform- 
ing circuits from the White House into State 
and Defense will before long be subject to a 
fair amount of rejiggering. 


THE FAR FROM FINISHED BUSINESS 


It. could conceivably take some weeks for 
the President to absorb the kind of detail 
he must have in order to deal authoritatively 
with a number of difficult and dangerous 
situations. Foremost among these is the war 
in South Vietnam. Secretary McNamara and 
General Taylor 3 months ago assured the Na- 
tion that the war there will be militarily 
under control next year. That assurance, in 
the view of those closer to the shooting, is at 
best dubious. In NATO Europe the diver- 
gences from U.S. policy are deep and nu- 
merous. The optimism released by the in- 
timations of the tenuous U.S. détente with 
the Soviet Union is giving encouragement in 
much of Western Europe to a mood of ac- 
commodation with the Communists. 

In addition to acquiring a clear insight 
into these and other decidely worrisome in- 
ternational issues, Johnson must also get to 
the bottom of the case for the controversial 
strategy embodied in the huge budget that 
McNamara has handed to him. By far the 
largest part of the Kennedy-MeNamara eddi- 
tions to defense costs has been generated by 
the rapid enlargement of the conventional 
forces for the purpose of providing, so the 
case goes, more political and military flexi- 
bility to the United States at the outset of 
awar situation. The crux of the controversy 
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is concerned with the question of whether 
these added costs can be justified over the 
long pull. For it is self-evident that there 
can be no substantial lowering of defense 
costs so long as this additional cushion for 
wider choice and less risky nonnuclear 
options is desired at the margin. 
THE KENNEDY-M’NAMARA WATERSHED 


The military budget for fiscal 1965 is the 
fourth and the last to bear a clear Kennedy 
imprint. It is a crystallization of the Ken- 
nedy administration’s judgment relating to 
military forces and strategical doctrines, and 
both in dollar terms and in the new balance 
and composition of forces it modifies cer- 
tain concepts developed by Dwight Eisen- 
hower. In this respect, the budget for fiscal 
1965 ts a watershed in the postwar 
evolution of U.S. military forces and policies. 

Measured simply in money terms, the 
watershed is a high one. As indicated by 
the chart on page 97, the total Kennedy 
drafts on the defense account kept rising 
every year. By the end of fiscal 1963, last 
June, the Kennedy-MeNamara defense ex- 
penditures (including foreign military as- 
sistance) had risen to about $50 billion, an 
increase of some $6.3 billion over the level of 
cost that Eisenhower had to, with 
great reluctance, in his last year in office, 
fiscal 1961. 

For the 1964 fiscal year (ending next June 
30), McNamara originally asked Congress for 
$53.7 billion in new money. Added to the 
carryover of unexpended balances from the 
previous year’s appropriations, this sum 
would have given him a total obligational au- 
thority of $55.2 Billion for his needs through 
the current year, and for the funding of pro- 
grams the full impect of which would not be 
felt until later years. Congress, however, 
struck some $1.8 billion from his main money 
bill. While certain items still were in sus- 
pense as this article went to press, the indica- 
tions were strong that McNamara's supply of 
new money for fiscal 1964 would stop at 
about $51 billion. This would leave him 
about 82.7 billion short of the amount he 
first asked for. On the strength of this defi- 
ciency he could have decided to tighten the 
spending drastically in the remaining 6 
months of the current fiscal year and stretch 
some payments into fiscal 1965. But since 
it is to Johnson’s public advantage to show 
a relatively tight budget in fiscal 1965, the 
decision was made to crowd certain costs 
into the Kennedy account for fiscal 1964 and 
so avoid a rise in the new Johnson budget. 
The t is that, with the help of some 
bookkeeping sleight-of-hand, spending in 
the current year will come to around $52 
billion, and will hold there through June 
1965. f 

At this level, some of McNamara’s original 
plans will have to be flattened out. As re- 
cently as last summer, before the Pentagon 
felt the chill winds from Capitol Hill, in- 
dications were strong that the momentum of 
his programs would carry spending close to 
$55 billion a year. An outlay of that magni- 
tude was needed to bring to a rapid climax 
his long-range programs for restructuring 
the military forces, The $55-billion level 
would, for example, have just about com- 
pleted the capital funding of the huge new 
strategic nuclear systems (notably the Po- 
laris fleet and the Minuteman rocket force) 


it would need for major conventional cam- 
paigns. 
Once these major investments were large- 


running costs of the Military Establishment 
could be reduced by at least 10 percent. His 
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cost on the order of $50 billion, perhaps even 

a little less. Instead, circumstances have 

forced upon him an immediate leveling off 

between $51 billion and $52 billion annually. 
THE BASIC KENNEDY PROPOSITION 


Secretary McNamara, it should be noted, 
was not the author of the politico-military 
premises that have produced the swollen 
costs that are a principal cause of President 
Johnson’s fiscal embarrassment, When Me- 
Namara went to Washington from the presi- 
dency of the Ford Motor Co,, he was almost 
as innocent of experience in the issues re- 
lating to strategy as was his much-abused 
predecessor from Detroit, “Engine Charlie” 
Wilson, Eisenhower's first Defense Secretary. 
The strategical premises were constructed in 
large measure by Kennedy and his advisers 
during the preparations for the presidency. 
The main point of departure between the 
governing strategic concepts of the Eisen- 
hower administration and those of the Ken- 
nedy advisers—the one that has had the ut- 
most influence on the military economics— 
was the Kennedy challenge to certain basic 
assumptions about the value of nuclear 
weaponry in war deterrence and war waging. 

The Kennedy proposition, in simplified 
terms, went something like this: The emer- 
gence of Soviet Russia as a nuclear power, 
well equipped with warheads for both gen- 
eral and limited wars, had produced a nu- 
clear stalemate or, in any event, a balance 
in the capacity for thermonuclear retalla- 
tion so close that one side could not ration- 
ally expect to introduce such weapons with- 
out inviting from the other a catastrophic 
blow—to which it could respond only by 
extending catastrophe. An exchange of nu- 
clear rockets between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. had therefore ceased to be a 
credible assumption in the planning of 
forces. Concurrently, as the Kennedy ad- 
visers saw it, the Eisenhower plan for, the 
nuclear defense of Europe had lost validity, 
inasmuch as even a relatively small-scale 
nuclear action there would in all probability 
escalate uncontrollably into full-scale war. 

On this reasoning, then, the Kennedy men 
concluded that a major Soviet military ag- 
gression, if and when undertaken, would re- 
vert to conventional warfare of the World 
War IT standard, utilizing masses of infantry, 
armor, and tactical aircraft. Restoring-the 
American capability of the TNT side of the 
equation inevitably led to a substantial ex- 
pansion of the Army and the tactical Air 
Force, along with their supporting apparatus. 

This was a thoroughly respectable propo- 
sition. For many Americans, perhaps even 
a majority, the mere thought of resorting 
again to nuclear weapons had become mor- 
ally repugnant. The pervasive uneasiness 
might well inhibit the American will to act 
whenever the nuclear risk might seem high. 
The proposition was also politically attrac- 
tive tomanyin Europe, Finally, it was given 
plausibility by Khrushchev’s famous disqui- 


` sition on strategy in January 1961, the 


month Kennedy came into power. The Rus- 
sian leader announced that the Kremlin was 
ruling out nuclear warfare as an instrument 
of policy. He proclaimed the Communist 
expansion would proceed by means of “wars 
of liberation”— civil warfare, that Is, 
rather than the clash of nations. 

WHY EISENHOWER REDUCED THE FORCE LEVELS 


Eisenhower had not been ignorant of, or 
indifferent to, the moral and political dis- 
abilities attaching to a nuclear strategy. In- 
deed, on a number of occasions he said that 
general nuclear war was unthinkable. Yet 
his judgment of the considerations bearing 
on the world balance of power led him toa 
rather different line of policy from Ken- 
nedy’s. During the Korean war, the U.S. 
military forces were swelled until they num- 
bered nearly 3,700,000 men and women. 
After that challenge subsided, Eisenhower 
was faced with the problem of reshaping 
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this huge establishment for a prolonged test 
of endurance. 

Before long the rising impact of the revolu- 
tion in military technologies that had started 
under Truman forced Eisenhower into a 
series of decisions regarding capital alloca- 
tions that radically altered the traditional 
roles and missions of the services. The m- 
vention of the thermonuclear weapon gave 
rise first to the B-52 and B-58 jet bomber 
forces, then the Atlas and Titan interconti- 
nental rockets, then the Polaris fleet, then 
the Minuteman force, and then the B-70 
concept, Each system required in its turn 
huge outlays for research and development, 
for hardware, and for training of specialists 
in unprecedented numbers. The same tech- 
nological advances opened equally revolu- 
tionary possibilities on the side of the de- 
fense—enormous electronic systems for warn- 
Ing, surveillance, and command, as well as 
costly alr-defense systems utilizing both 
supersonic interceptors and rockets. And 
then in 1957, 8 years before Eisenhower left 
the White House, the Soviet space successes 
called for programs of a whole new order. 
By Elsenhower's last year, the capital alloca- 
tions for R. & D. had risen in 4 years from 
about $2 billion a year to about 86 billion; 
and for procurement, chiefly in the form of 
advanced weapon systems for the Air Force 
and Navy, the figure was approaching $12 
billion annually. 

In pursult of the technological advantage, 
Eisenhower was progressively compelled, in 
the allocation of capital, to throw his weight 
against the doctrines in which he had been 
bred and from the application of which had 
come his fame. The Korea-swollen Army 
consisted of 1,500,000 men and 20 divisions 
when he became President. When he left, 
it was down to 14 divisions and about 900,000 
men. He brought the Air Force Tactical Air 
Command down from 55 wings, organized to 
support the Army in battle, to only 32. Al- 
together, Eisenhower reduced the uniformed 
strength by nearly one-third, from 3,600,000 
persons to less han 2,500,000. It is no secret 
that he wanted to cut even deeper. If he 
had had his way, the Army's ready strength 
would have been still further diluted by the 
withdrawal and disbanding of at least 2 of 
the 5 divisions and 4 regiments deployed in 
Europe, and the Navy would have been lim- 
ited to perhaps 12 attack carriers instead 
of 15. : 

As Eisenhower read the future, the mili- 
tary advantage in a trial of endurance would 
rest with the side that held the technolog- 
ical upper hand. To him, this meant a 
contest between the American supply of 
capital and technical skills and the Soviet 
supply. Rather than strain American hu- 
man and capital resources by trying to main- 
tain two different kinds of military estab- 
lishments simultaneously, one equipped pre- 
dominantly for conventional warfare and 
the other shaped around the nuclear tech- 
nology, he chose to concentrate the invest- 
ment on the side of strategic technological 
advantage. He believed that this would 
prove to be the surest deterrent to war. 


By no means did this mean that he was 
limiting his options to “massive retallation” 
alone. Right down to his last year in office, 
upward of two-thirds of the budget was be- 
ing devoted to the support of an Army, Navy, 
and Air Force whose essential function was 
to fight “brush fire” or “limited” campaigns 
in conventional style. It was Elsenhower's 
firm conviction that 14 Army divisions (3 
of which were training divisions), plus 3 
Marine divisions, plus their supporting tac- 
tical alr forces, were quite to cope 
with any limited war that it might be in 
the American interest to fight. He rejected 
the idea that the United States would ever 
again send great armies abroad to fight wars 
of attrition. He reasoned that superior mili- 
tary technologies, broadly based on tactical 
nuclear capabilities, would enable the United 
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States to control the ground battle, if one 
were to develop on a serious scale. His in- 
sistence on this polnt led in 1958 to the 
breach between him and the then Army 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Maxwell Taylor, who 
reemerged in the Kennedy administration as 
the senior military adviser to the President. 

Elsenhower protected the Nation with 
much more foresight and imagination than 
is generally realized. The great new sys- 
tems, offensive and defensive, were all well 
in hand when he left Washington. It is 
also a matter of historical record that he 
weathered the Red Chinese threat at Que- 
moy and Matsu, and menacing Soviet moves 
at Berlin and in the Middle East without 
having to call up the Reserves. 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 


When it fell to McNamara to reverse the 
investment priorities, he was inevitably 
drawn into the money bind that Eisenhower 
had tried to evade. The Kennedy thesis 
that the nuclear retaliatory power had lost 
credibility as a prime factor in a deterrent 
strategy was at least an arguable proposition, 
But once believed it carried with it a costly 
corollary: to be certain that the Russians, 
too, would believe in the nuclear stalemate 
U.S, nuclear power must be made strong 
enough*to withstand a Soviet surprise first 
blow. To the Kennedy advisers this meant 
that the American strategic retaliatory forces 
must be converted at all possible speed to 
“second strike” posture. , 

Thus before McNamara was even well 
launched on the business of rebuilding the 
conventional forces, he was compelled to 
enlarge the ready strategic nuclear forces 
ata pace considerably faster than Eisenhower 
had deemed necessary. Among other actions, 
he more than doubled the output of Polaris 
submarines (from 5 to 12 a year), doubled 
the output of the Minuteman (from 30 mis- 
siles to 60 a month), set about positioning 
the Titan missiles in hardened sites at all 
possible speed, and increased the fraction of 
the Strategic Air Command in round-the- 
clock air alert. 

The stepped-up outlays on the strategic 
side, however, represent only between a quar- 
ter and a third of the total dollar increase 
in the Kennedy-McNamara budgets. The 
rest is accounted for chiefly by the much 
heavier investment in conventional forces, 
especially the Army. The Army has been 
raised to 16 divisions, 2 more than before; 
of these the 3 divisions that previously had 
functioned merely as grinding mills for 
trainees have been transformed, at no mean 
cost, into ready forces. Also, various special- 
ized battle groups have been reinforced and 
brought to a high degree of readiness, and 
something quite new has been added—the 
Special Forces created for coping with gueril- 
la warfare, 

To support the Army in conventional war- 
fare, the number of fighter-bomber wings 
in the Tactical Air Command has been raised 
from 16 to 22; the troop-carrier wings have 
been fleshed out; and more than half a bil- 
lion dollars worth of nonnuclear munitions 
have been stockpiled, over and above pre- 
vious requirements. Six divisions in the 
Army Reserve are in the process of being 
manned and equipped for rapid deployment 
overseas, The airlift capacity has also been 
doubled, as was dramatized by the Big Lift“ 
operation in October. And there are 15,000 
more men in the Marine Corps than Eisen- 
hower allowed. One of the fundamental 
Kennedy premises was that the United States 
should be able to cope with two large-scale 
conventional wars of the Korean type simul- 
taneously in different parts of the world. 
This concept was, of course, one that Eisen- 
hower rejected. 

By reason of the intense preoccupation 
with conventional means of warfare, the 
number of people in uniform exceeded 2,800,- 
000 at one point in the Kennedy-McNamara 
bulldup, nearly 335,000 more than Eisenhower 
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tolerated. The number now stands at about 
2,700,000. As the chart on page 97 shows, 
the funds allocated to the “General-purpose 
forces” category—i.e., conventional—had ris- 
en from $14.5 billion annually under Eisen- 
hower to $18.1 billion in fiscal 1963 and still 
are rising. 
THE DEVOURING FACTOR 


This is only part of the continuing invest- 
ment in conventional means, however. The 
annual cost of the air-sea lift, represented 
largely by capital outlays for faster and big- 
ger air transports, is $500 million more than 
it was. The yearly costs charged to gen- 
eral support of the entire military estab- 
lishment also are $2 billion higher, and the 
larger part of this increase must be charged 
to the conventional side of the military 
ledger. It appears that between $5 billion 
and $6 billion of the $8 billion that the 
Kennedy-McNamara strategy had added to 
the annual cost of defense is represented by 
the search for more nonnuclear options. 

What Old Soldier Eisenhower knew all 
along, and what the newcomers to military 
economics first brushed aside, was that the 
devouring factor in a military organization 
is not hardware but bodies“ —the people 
and their dependents who must be housed, 
fed, clothed, trained, paid, moved about, 
and cared for when III. At present the an- 
nual outlays for R. & D., military con- 
struction, and the procurement of weapons 
and other equipment add up to about $24 
billion. But the upkeep of the forces, in- 
cluding family housing and retired pay, runs 
to about $26 billion a year. This averages 
out at about $10,000 a year for each man, 
apart from the cost of putting a weapon in 
his hand or giving him a truck to drive. It 
is the additional bodies McNamara has 
“taken aboard” (as they say at the Pentagon) 
that have helped to inflate defense costs so 
fast and that will become by far the major 
element in future costs. 

The total effect looks like this: The Ken- 
nedy military budgets, including the one 
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$172 billion for the last 4 Eisenhower years. 
These figures, incidentally, do not include 
the cost of developing and manufacturing 
nuclear weapons. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission bears this cost, which is on the order 
of $2 billion a year. 

A NEW AUDIT OF FORCES AND STRATEGY? 

The hauling and pulling in Congress over 
the fiscal 1964 budget, while leading to tem- 
porary stretchouts and deferments rather 
than to major amputations of program, 
nevertheless signaled a rising skepticism 
about the high level of defense spending. 
It was to mollify this mood of questioning 
that President Johnson encouraged McNa- 
mara to proclaim a number of long-evaded 
shutdowns, such as the suspension of the 
Air Force's Dynasoar space program (Me- 
Namara had been gunning for that for more 
than a year) and the closing down of in- 
efficient and worthless bases, shipyards, and 
McNamara believes that upward 
of $5 billion a year can be trimmed from 
defense spending simply through subjecting 
the forces and the Pentagon's own contract- 
ing procedures to sterner managerial dis- 
ciplines. 

So far so good, but is not a far more serious 
audit of forces and strategy justified, con- 
sidering the basic causes of recent increases 
in defense expenditures? McNamara him- 
self seemed to invite just such a national 
questioning in November when, only a few 
days before Kennedy’s death, he addressed 
the Economic Club of New York on the 
topic, among other matters, of the US. 
power position. He was extraordinarily ex- 
plicit. He certified the clear superiority of 
our strategic nuclear force’ over those of the 
Soviet Union. He held that the convention- 
al forces already in being in the West could 
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be a match for the like forces that Russia 
was presently capable of deploying in Europe. 
This advantageous situation, he all but guar- 
anteed, should last through the next decade. 

The inference was clear enough: McNa- 
mara, on the strength of his analysis of the 
U.S. intelligence estimates of the Soviet po- 
tential, was ruling out the possibility of any 
effective major military action by the 
U.S.S.R. in the foreseeable future. This was 
how Eisenhower had read the future, too, in 
a period when Senator Kennedy, in a famous 
and melancholy speech in 1958, was casting 
our country in the role of underdog, its 
peril being likened to that of Britain in the 
16th century, after the loss of its continental 
stronghold at Calais. 

No doubt McNamara’s new confidence is as 
well founded as was Eisenhower's. Ever 
since the U-2“s started to operate over the 
U.S.S.R. and Red China nearly a decade ago, 
the United States has been able to track, 
with a precision never before available to in- 
telligence techniques, the physical evidence 
of Soviet deployments of forces and ma- 
chines. The reconnaissance airplane has 
been succeeded by the reconnaissance space 
machine, and its photographic gleanings are 
being amplified by a steady flow of intelli- 
gence from other sources—cryptography, eco- 
nomic analysis, electronic eavesdropping, 
radar tracking, and (one assumes) plain, or- 
dinary espionage, 

It is widely agreed that the capabilities of 
the Soviet strategic forces in being have been 
established with reasonable exactitude. Lit- 
tle mystery attaches to the deployments of 
the greater part of the Soviet air and rocket 
forces; a good deal appears to be known 
about their separate rates of growth, and 
from this and other information it is possi- 
ble to form certain persuasive deductions 
about the rate, scale, and nature of the 
Soviet capital allocations to the military. 


One could wonder, on the face of his No- 
vember analysis, whether McNamara, on long 


incidentally, 
President Charles de Gaulle—that the out- 
come of the struggle for military advantage 
is being governed by the relative techno- 
logical positions, and here the pace has 
taxed the ad In any event, the ex- 
pected reconstruction of the Soviet military 
machine around conventional means has sim- 
ply failed to materialize. On the contrary, 
the ready frontline strength of the Red 
Army, although being continuously modern- 
ized, remains between 60 and 80 divisions, 
a range of estimates that goes back nearly 
a decade. In the meantime, the major So- 
viet capital investments on the military ac- 
count have been methodically plowed, 
through the Kennedy years as in the Eisen- 
hower, into strategic and tactical rocket sys- 
tems, into air and missile defenses, and into 
the advanced electronic systems that are 
required by both. 
AN OVERDONE BUILDUP 

While the evidence is convincing that the 
existing Soviet strategic forces, both rocket 
and bomber, are markedly inferior to our 
own, the same evidence also strongly sug- 
gests that the Russians are proceeding toward 
an ICBM force that will eventually num- 
ber many hundreds of weapons. It is fur- 
ther well established that the hundreds of 
medium-range rockets that they have already 
deployed in the direction of Europe leave the 
continent itself, apart from the distant U.S. 
strategic power, in hostage to close-in Soviet 
power. 

There is no way of proving the statement, 
but it does seem, in the absence of proof to 
the contrary, that the intense, costly buildup 
of the US. conventional forces was probably 
overdone. The supposed “conventional gap” 
as an index of a critical deficiency in the 
American capacity for effective action, ap- 


„pears to have been as much a product of a 


state of mind as the bomber and missile 
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“gaps.” The conventional buildup has 
added enormously to the cost of national 
defense; there can be no considerable reduc- 
tions in this cost while it continues. Along- 
side such expenditures, the savings from clos- 
ing down airfields and depots will produce 
little more than minor passing jiggles in the 
spending curve. 5 

A more serious consequence of the preoccu- 
pation with conventional options has been 
the increasingly cautious investment in the 
more speculative military technologies. The 
capital investment on the side of the tech- 
nological advantage, which is to say in ad- 
vanced systems—a form of indirect economic 
pressure the adversary finds most difficult to 
meet over the long pull—has begun to de- 
cline, while the investment in people has 
been rising both relatively and absolutely. 
If there is to be a substantial drop in defense 
costs it can come only through a shift in the 
investment allocations, and this would mean, 
for Johnson, a thoroughgoing reappraisal of 
the economic and military validity of the 
Kennedy-McNamara strategy assumptions. 


New Technique in Optometry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place in the Recorp a paper 
on a new technique in optometry, co- 
authored by one of my valued consti- 
tuents, George J. Wertheim, O.D., of 
Glen Cove, N.Y.: 


A TECHNIQUE FOR THE USE OF THE SCHIOTZ 
TONOMETER ON THE SCLERA 


(By Merrill J. Allen, Ph. Da and George J. 
Wertheim, O.D, 


The of this paper is to describe 
in detall an improved method of using the 
Schiotz corneal tonometer on the superior 
lateral sclera to discuss some of the prob- 
lems of tonometer sterilization and to present 
new scleral data in comparison with some 
of the corneal data found in the literature. 

The technique described was developed by 
one of the authors in his office in New York. 
That it has great merit is shown by the 
high incidence (97 percent) of successful 
patient applications without anesthesia and 
by the greater similarity of the distribution 
of scleral measurements to corneal measure- 
ments than was found in an earlier study 
by Carter! using a somewhat different ex- 
aminer position to make the same superior 
lateral scleral readings. 


: STERILIZATION PROCEDURES 
The first step in any tonometer work Ils to 


chlorophene., The tonometer must be cleaned 
(Phisohex works nicely) of any organic resi- 
dues by disassembling it as per the instruc- 
tion booklet.* It is then reassembled and 
sterilized * before using on the patient's eye. 
5 with an open alcohol flame is 
e ve as a means of destroying pathogenic 
bacteria. 


The Sklar electric sterilizer is both con- 
venient and effective. A built-in timer per- 
mits the tonometer to cool automatically _ 
after 7 minutes of heating. The tonometer, 
cooled at least 2 minutes in air and then 
tested by touching the back of the footplate, 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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is ready for use without rinsing or other 
treatment. 

The Stirne ultraviolet sterilizer, sterilizes 
by direct ultraviolet radiation and by the 
chemical action of ozone. It has the addi- 
tional advantage of keeping the tonometer 
Warm and ready for use without further 
treatment. 

The Gulden tonometer sterilizer provides 
a fluid cup in which the tonometer is sus- 
pended and sterilization is accomplished by 
chemical means. All traces of chemical must 
be rinsed away and the tonometer foot 
blotted dry before it is used on the eye 
without anesthesia. Such additional treat- 
ment may destroy the sterility of the to- 
nometer. 

Fluid sterilizer solutions such as benzal- 
konium chloride should always include a rust 
inhibitor; nevertheless, excessive exposure 
of some tonometers to such solutions still 
may cause ruinous corrosion, 


PATIENT POSITION 


It is essential that the patient be partially 
reclining with his head tilted back so his 
face is upward and nearly parallel to the 
floor. i 

The refracting chair is ideally suited for 
this purpose and the back of the chair should 
be reclined gently to the desired angle. The 
refracting stool should be avaliable for the 
examiner to position himself beside the 
patient and slightly above the patient's face 

lane. 
£ The patient fixates the examiner’s nose and 
tilts his head slightly toward the examiner 
so that the remote eye, the eye to be tested, 
is slightly higher. 

EXAMINER'S POSITION 


5 [not printed in Recorp] shows 
the manner of holding the tonometer. Note 
that the index and middle fingers hold one 
wing of the handle sufficiently firmly that 
the thumb could be moved away without 
dropping the instrument. This gives as- 
surance that the tonometer won't be dropped 
and provides greater control in positioning 
the footplate on the eye. It is extremely 
important that the fingers contact the to- 
nometer only on the handle. 

The right hand is used to hold the to- 
nometer while the left hand lifts the the eye- 
lid in the manner shown in figures 3, 4, 6, and 
7 [mot printed in Recorpj]. Note that the 
lid is lifted up and held against the orbital 
rim leaving an air gap between the upper 
lid and the sclera. Note also that this raises 
the lower lid and covers the patient's pupil 
which prevents his seeing the tonometer. 

Figure 3 [not printed in RECORD] shows 
the position for measuring the left eye and 
figure 4 [not printed in Record] the position 
for the right eye. (Some data were taken on 
both eyes from the same position of the 
examiner but with the patient shifting his 
gaze appropriately. The results were not 
consistent, and indicated that an error in 
alinement of the footplate probably was oc- 
curring in the measure on the near tye.) 
The examiner always measures the far eye as 
shown so that the superior lateral sclera is 
being used. 

Figure 6 [not printed in Record] shows 
the view almost the way the examiner sees 
it at the time of taking a measurement of 
the left eye. Critical attention is paid to see 
that the tonometer footplate fits like a con- 
tact lens on the eye, neither tilted nor off 
center from the uppermost point on the 
sclera. With the tonometer standing on the 
sclera and the handle between the upper and 
lower limits of travel, the indicated Schiotz 
number is read from the scale. 

Figure 7 [not printed in Rxconp] shows 
the tonometer and hand positions for meas- 
uring the right eye while the patient fixates 
the examiner's nose. The patient's fore- 
head provides a rest for the heel of the ex- 
aminer’s hand holding the tonometer. Fig- 
ure 6 [not printed in Recorp] shows the use 
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of the patient's forehead and cheek for 
steadying the tonometer hand. Such a steady 
support is most helpful in maintaining 
an accurate alinement of the tonometer 
on the eye. Failure to be alined properly 
will give large-scale readings indicating a 
falsely low intraocular pressure. Hence, if a 
range of pressures result from quickly re- 
peated measurements, the lowest scale read- 
ings are likely to be the true readings (high- 
est intraocular pressure) provided no in- 
advertent lid or finger pressure was applied 
to the eye during the reading with the 
tonometer. 
DISCUSSION OF PROBLEMS 


Almost the only sensation a patient has is 
temperature when the tonometer is placed 
on the sclera, provided the tonometer Is 
clean and dry. A drop of alcohol, benzal- 
konium chloride, etc., or even distilled 
water left on the tonometer, will imme- 
diately spread over the eye, cause discomfort 
and a desire to blink that is difficult to 
resist. The superior lateral sclera appears 
to be the position best suited anatomically 
to scleral tonometry. This has been sub- 
stantiated by as yet unpublished studies at 
Indiana University. 

The 5.6-gram weight should be used rou- 
tinely because the effects of the ocular 
rigidity are minimized by using the lightest 
weight. If a high pressure reading results, 
or if a question arises as to the accuracy of 
a pressure reading even when within normal 
limits, a second measure using a heavier 
weight should be taken. If this scale read- 
ing, referred to the calibration curve for the 
heavier weight, indicates the same pressure 
as that obtained with the lighter 5.5-gram 
weight, the ocular rigidity would be normal 
and the pressure reading probably would be 
correct, 

However, if the heavier weight indicates a 
higher pressure, the ocular rigidity would be 
high and the true intraocular pressure would 
be lower than indicated by either tonometer 

. Bimilarly when the heavier weight 
gives a lower intraocular pressure reading, 
the ocular rigidity is low and the true intra- 
ocular pressure is higher than either tono- 
meter reading. Certainly one must not take 
the average of the readings with the two 
weights. 

Figure 8 [not printed in Record] is a 
nomogram for determining the true intra- 
ocular pressure when two tonometer read- 
ings, each with a different weight, are used.“ 
As an example of how one would use this 
chart, observe that the line at 27.5 milli- 
meters of mercury intersects first the 5.5- 
gram “ladder” at the scale reading of 5 for a 
corneal radius of 8. This line continued also 
intersects the second ladder at the scale read- 
ing of 13, corneal radius 8. The ordinate 
value 27.5-millimeters of mercury ls the pre- 
dicted intraocular pressure without a tonom- 
eter sitting on the eye. 

If the standard calibration chart is con- 
sulted one finds that the No. 5 Schiotz read- 
ing with the 5.5-gram weight gives a pres- 
sure reading of about 17-millimeters of mer- 
cury while the No. 13 Schiotz scale reading 
with a 10-gram weight is about 9.5-milli- 
meters of mercury. Without the nomogram, 
this eye would be classified as having a nor- 
mal intraocular pressure with either of the 
weights used. (Normal pressure may be 
taken as any pressure below about 23~-milll- 
meters of mercury.) 

Figure 9 [not printed in Recorp}] shows 
the distribution of the results of intraocular 
pressure measurements taken with the 
Schiotz tonometer using a 5.5-gram weight 
on the cornea and on the sclera. The data 
are plotted as the frequency (percent of 
eyes) against the pressure readings in milli- 
meters of mercury. Lydhecker's data are for 
10,000 nonglaucomatous eyes measured on 
the cornea. The data of Carter are from the 
superior lateral sclera of college students who 
are probably free of glaucoma. The lower 
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peak value of Carter's data and the greater 
lateral spread compared to Leydhecker in- 
dicate that some factor or factors other than 
intraocular pressure are involved; e.g., the 
Tadius of the sclera, variations in technique 
and conjunctival folds. 

The data of Wertheim on the superior 
lateral sclera were obtained using the tech- 
niques described in this paper. That this 
may be a better technique is indicated by 
the fact that Wertheim's data lie nearer to 
Leydhecker's than do Carter's. 

Carter's results were obtained by standing 
above the patient to make the measure of 
pressure while the patient fixates his own 
thumb, Wertheim's data show a greater inci- 
dence of high pressures than does Carter's 
or Leydhecker's data. Since Wertheim’s 
population sample does not include any- 
one under 40 years of age, his sample prob- 
ably includes a small group of glaucoma or 
preglaucomatous patients. 

The following should be kept in mind: 

(1) Intraocular pressure readings with a 
single weight may not indicate true intra- 
ocular pressures because the ocular rigidity 
may not be normal. 

(2) Intraocular pressures may vary sig- 
nificantly from hour to hour especially in 
the glaucomatous eye, and the readings 
taken at only one time of day may be mis- 
leadingly low. (Normal diurnal variation is 
much less than 6 millimeters of mercury.) 

(3) Normal intraocular pressure may be 
high in some people without any evidence 
of glaucomatous field losses, Similarly, 
vision loss may be progressive even though 
no pressure abnormality is demonstrable. 

(4) The technique used in tonometry must 
be good to avoid errors due to improper 
contact of the footplate against the eye. 
Practice and careful visual inspection for 
proper tonometer positioning on the eye are 
essential. 

(5) Tonometry, the tangent screen and 
the ophthalmoscope offer an excellent bat- 
tery of tests for detecting glaucoma. Failure 
on one out of the three is te justifica- 
tion for referral of the patient to an ophthal- 
mologist. 


‘Professor of optometry, Division of Op- 
tometry, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind, 

*John H. Carter, OD., Ph. D., professor, 
Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; formerly at Indiana Uni- 
versity, 

»The Pilling tonometer, according to the 
manufacturer, does not need to be disas- 
sembled because its open construction per- 
mits adequate flushing with running water. 

Wood, R. M. Prevention of infection 
during tonometry,” Arch Ophth., Vol. 68, 
P. 202, 1962. 

*Leydhecker, Wolfgang. “Glaukoen, Ein 
Handbuch,” Springer Verlag, Berlin, Gottin- 
gen, Heidelberg, 1960, p. 3. 

» American Academy of Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology, Standardization of 
Tonometers—Decennial Report of the Com- 
mitte on Standardization of Tonometers, 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology, 1954. 


The Outlook for Savings and Loans in 
Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
sponsor of legislation to establish the 
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International Home Loan Bank, and as 


the Representative in Congress of West- 
field, N.J., which numbers among its 
prominent citizens Mr. Robert S. Mes- 
sersmith, president of the National 
League of Insured Savings Associations, 
I was doubly pleased to read the excel- 
lent address delivered by my constituent 
on January 20 before the Second Inter- 
American Savings and Loan Conference 
which was held in Santiago, Chile. 

Mr. Messersmith projects a most en- 
couraging picture of the possibilities for 
vastly increasing individual homeowner- 
ship throughout Latin America, and he 
interprets the role of the proposed In- 
ternational Home Loan Bank in a par- 
ticularly meaningful way. 

I commend his important address to 
those of our colleagues, Mr. Speaker, 
who are interested in encouraging social 
and economic developments of lasting 
value in the countries to our south and 
who may be concerned about the limi- 
tations of our present foreign-aid pro- 
gram in this regard. 

I hope that all our colleagues will have 
an opportunity this year to vote on an 
International Home Loan Bank bill. 
Reading Mr. Messersmith’s speech will 
suggest why this bill is so important: 
THE OUTLOOK FoR SAVINGS AND LOANS IN 

LATIN AMERICA 


(By Robert S. Messersmith) 


Good morning, gentlemen. It certainly is 
a pleasure to be here this morning to wel- 
come you to the Second Inter-American 
Savings and Loan Conference. On behalf of 
the National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, I want to extent to each and every 
one of you congratulations on the excellent 
job you are doing in providing thrift and 
home financing on an ever-in scale. 

The number of delegations here today at- 
tests to the growing strength of your savings 
and loan movement in Latin America. We 
hope that during the next several years even 
more of your countries will adopt this type 
of institution because we believe its flexi- 
bility will permit it to contribute substan- 
tially to each of your countries. Wherever 
savings and loans exist today, more homes 
are being provided than ever before and at 
considerably less expense to the home buyer. 
Our goal is always to reach as many people 
as possible, and in this you are succeeding. 

In my own country, our savings and loan 
industry recently passed the $100 billion level 
in assets. We are proud of this, of course, 
but of even greater importance to us is the 
fact that this growth signifies that we have 
been successful in reaching many millions 
of people and providing them with the means 
for owning their own home. 

We at the national league have been 
working very hard during the last year to 
establish the proposed International Home 
Loan Bank. In August, we participated ac- 
tively in 2 days of public hearings and dis- 
cussions about this new Bank before one of 
our principal congressional committees in 
Washington—the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee under the able chairman- 
ship of Representative WRIGHT Parman, of 
Texas, The reactions of the Congressmen 
who attended the hearings were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the proposed Bank. 

Mr. David E. Bell, who is in charge of the 
Agency for International Development (AID) 
in Washington, was called before this same 
committee in September to present the views 
of his Agency and the administration in 
general. Mr. Bell testified in favor of the 
general idea for such a Bank because he 
realized the need for its creation. Members 
of the national league were very much en- 
couraged by the support thus indicated by 
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our own Government through such individ- 
uals as Mr. Bell. 

We are now involved in the process of re- 
drafting a legislative bill which will probably 
be brought up for further discussion in our 
Congress later this year. 

If_we are all patient a while longer, there 
can be developed in cooperation with you, 
this new Bank which will not be controlled 
by any government and which will provide 
those additional resources which are now 
needed to accelerate the splendid develop- 
ment of your own savings and loan associa- 
tions throughout Latin America. 

We want to help you equal the record of 
savings and loans in the United States, 
Your opportunities are enormous because 
together your many countries possess great 
potential wealth and vast opportunities for 
development. Your demand for housing is 
so great that you can look forward to an 
entire generation of fantastic challenge and 
growth. The International Home Loan Bank 
can help you meet this challenge, and I 
would like to take a moment to describe how 
this new Bank might operate. 

It would start out as a small institution 
which would make no promises to anyone. 
It would operate for a profit. It would not 
claim that it was going to eliminate the 
housing deficit in your countries and it 
would not be a charity or any other form 
of giveaway. The stockholders would be 
savings and loans in the United States which 
would have to invest their money cautiously 
in order to protect their own depositors.- 
They would have to receive an adequate re- 
turn on their investment or their holding 
in the Bank could not be justified to their 
depositors. Under the proposed legislation 
for this Bank, there would be a potential 
$1 billion available for loans and investments 
in your countries and elsewhere. For many 
years to come, the principal efforts of this 
Bank would be directed toward the nations 
of this hemisphere. 

The Bank would not just lend money to 
savings and loan systems in Latin 
and elsewhere at 514 to 6 percent. It would 
also, whenever possible, invest its consid- 
erable funds in the outright purchase of 
mortgages, or a portion thereof, and thus as- 
sume a portion of the risk which your say- 
ings and loans incurred when they made the 
original loans, 

For example, the Bank might buy outright 
a 50 percent interest in $2 million worth of 
mortgages held by the Caja Central here in 
Chile, or the Banco Ecuatoriano de la Vivi- 
enda in Ecuador, or the Banco de la Vivi- 
enda del Peru. Or the Bank might purchase 
such an interest directly from the individual 
savings and loan which made the loan—if 
such direct contact between the Bank and 
your individual associations was desired by 
yourselves. \ 

The Bank would immediately pay cash 
for its 50-percent participation. The serv- 
icing of the mortgages would remain in the 
association which was performing that func- 
tion at the time of the purchase. There- 
after, for the balance of the term of the 
mortgage, the monthly amortization pay- 
ments of principal and interest on the group 
of mortgages concerned would be split equal- 
ly between the Bank and the local associa- 
tion, or whoever held the mortgage at that 
time. The portion of principal and inter- 
est accruing to the Bank would be repatri- 
ated or reinvested locally in additional 
mortgages depending on the needs and de- 
mands at the time of both the Bank and 
your own system. 

The type of participation purchase just 
discussed would provide an important sup- 
plementary source of funds for home financ- 
ing, Participations have worked well in the 
United States and should be explored in 
Latin America. This type of participation 
arrangement could also be entered into by 
yourselves and other business or financial 
institutions within your respective countries, 
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To give a more specific example, if a myth- 
ical savings and loan known as El Inter- 
americano held a series of 200 mortgages 
which averaged $3,000 each, the Interna- 
tional Bank might pay $300,000 for a 50-per- 
cent interest in that portfolio of mortgages. 
The terms of the purchase would be im- 
mediate cash, not 60-, 90-, or 180-day notes. 
El Interamericano would then have $300,000 
available to lend out the day the sale was 
consummated. The Bank would receive back 
its investment over the term of the mort- 
gages at the interest rates stated in the 
mortgages, 

The Bank will obviously want to examine 
the mortgages carefully before it purchases 
any. It will be particularly careful to as- 
certain if adequate collateral, le., the land 
and house, stands behind the mortgage. 
In addition, it will seek proof that pay- 
ments are being made regularly on each 
mortgage and that none are delinquent. In 
other words, these mortgage participation 
purchases would be commercial transactions 
entered into by businessmen and bankers 
and therefore subject to the type of criteria 
which are normal in all business communi- 
ties. These transactions would not be thé 
type of governmental or quasi-governmental 
undertaking which so often involves a 
subsidy. 

In effect, all we are really discussing is 
an expansion of the existing secondary 
mortgage market operations which are now 
developing between your individual insti- 

-tutions and the central home loan banks of 
your savings and loan systems. At present 
El Interamericano, our mythical savings and 
loan, sells or discounts its mortgages to the 
central home loan bank on a 2-to~-1, 3-to-1, 
or even 6-to-1 basis as in Ecuador. How- 
ever, we all know that such ratios are pos- 
sible only because of Government or for- 
eign seed capital loans which cannot be 
expected to continue forever. Such loans 
were made available in the beginning merely 
to help start a new idea. Now that the 
idea has established itself so firmly in the 
form of approximately 65 associations 
throughout your countries, we must de- 
velop additional ideas to mobilize internal 
and external private resources. 

Aside from private foreign sources of in- 
vestment capital such as the proposed In- 
ternational Home Loan Bank, there are 
available in Latin American the need and the 
necessary institutions which in combina- 
tion could form the basis for an effective 
secondary mortgage market. The need is 
readily apparent. About that none of us 
will disagree. The institutions also exist. 
They are the insurance companies, utilities, 
social security agencies, large ations, 
small businesses, banks, and the private in- 
dividuals—these represent the potential pur- 
chasers of the mortgages which are being 
generated by the savings and loans. 

If you will attach to the mortgage in- 
strument itself the anti-inflation mechanism 
which is known in Chile as the “reajuste,” 
then the net return of 6% to 8 per- 
cent will automatically make such a mort- 
gage an attractive investment medium for 
the variety of institutions, businesses, in- 
dividuals, etc., suggested above. The need 
can then be meet by existing institutions 
and individuals if a proper type of mort- 
gage instrument is developed. And you, 
not us, possess the unique knowledge and 
ingenuity needed to accomplish this. 

The sale of mortgage bonds by your central 
home loan banks 18, of course, another 
method but perhaps such sales will find 
only a limited market. The market might 
be so limited because the mortgage instru- 
ment or bond being sold is constituted in 
such a way that it primarily attracts only 
large investors. Perhaps more thought could 
be given to developing a mortgage instru- 
ment which could be marketed in the same 
manner that stocks of corporations are now 
actively traded in your securities exchanges, 
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Le., the small investor would be attracted 
not only by the relative ease with which he 
could become an owner, but also by the 
reasonably small capital outlay needed to 
purchase the Instrument. By thus broaden- 
ing the market for mortgages so that the 
small investor was attracted, a substantial 
contribution would have been made toward 
establishing an effective secondary market 
operation which was able to tap the re- 
sources of your countries at all levels. You 
would thereby be multiplying manyfold and 
in u short time the capital available to your 
savings and loans to expand their lending 
activities. And obviously, the value of capi- 
tal lies to a greater or lesser extent in the 
rapidity with which it can be turned over. 

Our economic historians in the United 
States now tell us that we did not begin to 
experience rapid growth until our financial 
community began to concentrate on at- 
tracting the small savings and capital of 
the average man in the street. It was the 
accumulation of the many small accounts 
that made possible the conglomerations of 
capital needed to finance modern industrial 
growth as we know it today. And remember 
that such growth requires a parallel ex- 
pansion in residential construction. Today 
in the United States, the savings and loans 
holds 45 percent of all one- to four-family 
nonfarm mortgages, but it took our industry 
130 years to reach this level. Given a con- 
tinuation of your present growth—which is a 
clear reflection of your own energy, compe- 
tence, and imagination—the savings and 
loan systems in Latin America should equal 


or even exceed the existing percentage of- 


home mortgages held by our own savings 
and loans. 

We estimate that by the middle 1970's your 
dynamic savings and loans will be financing 
at least 60 percent of all one- to four- 
family nonfarm housing in your respective 
countries. It will probably be only a short 
time, therefore, before you will have exceeded 
your North American counterparts in this 
particular category—but in the meantime, 
you will probably have to double your pres- 
ent efforts to develop internal secondary 
mortgage markets in order to generate the 
n capital. Without the internal 
capital markets and mechanisms, there can 
be no progress in this direction. 

Aside from your efforts to create effective 
internal secondary markets for the purchase 
or sale of mortgages, your attention should 
always be directed toward attracting more 
and more deposits. Such new deposits 
should continue to be the principal source 
of capital for your growing institutions. Our 
own experience has proven that once any of 
us in the United States relaxes in his efforts 
to attract new deposits, we quickly lose our 
position relative to that of our competitors 
whether they be savings and loans or other 
types of banking institutions. We must 
therefore be forever alert to our relationship 
with out customers, to new advertising tech- 
niques, our participation in community ac- 
tivities and, of course, to the rates on de- 
posits and mortgages offered by competitors. 
~ We have received a number of inquiries 
in recent months concerning the future role 
of savings and loans in Latin America. 
Many of these inquiries have originated 
from among those of you who have asked 
if the growth of savings and loans thus 
far in Latin America was substantial, 1e., 
was the job being done a commendable one 
in comparison with what had been accom- 
plished by savings and loans in the United 
States at a comparable period in their growth. 
Brief reference to this has already been made, 
but let me repeat again in unqualified terms 
that your record to date proportionately ex- 
ceeds anything and everything we have been 
able to do in the United States. It will 
not be long before we shall be learning from 
you about new ideas and techniques which 
we can apply in the United States. You have 
already introduced us to the condominium 
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type of apartment. It was previously un- 
known in my country. And someday, if we 
should have a serious inflation we can turn 
to Chile and learn how to implement your 
readjustment mechanism which is tied to the 
index of wages and salaries. Your ingenuity 
in developing methods for disbursing con- 
struction loans in periods of constant infla- 
tion has been an indication of the excellence 
which prevails in your systems. 

We would like to think a bit now about 
the future and give you our predictions about 
the role of savings and loans in your coun- 
tries 10 years from now. We know the facts 
of the present and they are encouraging ones 
to all of us who are here today and deeply 
interested in this growing savings and loan 
movement. We know less about the future, 
but we believe that a series of responsible 
and accurate predictions are possible. 

Today there are approximately 65 associa- 
tions operating in 5 Latin American coun- 
tries. We are speaking principally of as- 
soclations which use the free savings plan 
as opposed to the contracutal plan because 
this latter type is actuarially unsound and 
inevitably fails unless the government grants 
a subsidy. We join you in believing that the 
savings and loan idea works best when it is 
firmly established in the private sector and 
does not have to rely on Government sub- 
sidy. Certainly this has been one of the 
basic reasons for your outstanding successes 
to date. 

Ten years from now there will be at least 
500 associations and branches operating in 
15 of your countries. Whereas today your 
65 associations are financing new homes at 
an annual rate of 12,000 to 13,000 units. It 
is possible that in 10 years your 500 asso- 
ciations and branches will be financing 900,- 
000 to 1 million units each year and this 
should be your abjection, If we calculate 
an average salesprice of $4,000, this means 
that savings and loans in your countries 
will be lending on a scale of $4 billion each 
year for the construction or purchase of new 
housing units. And all but a small per- 
centage, perhaps 10 percent at the most, will 
have been generated locally through your 
own associations and their secondary mort- 
gage market operations. 

The volume of deposits which you are 
now attracting into your 65 associations is 
doubling every 6 months. For example, at 
the end of June 1963, you held the equiva- 
lent of $16 million in deposits. By the 
end of December—less than a month ago— 
you had succeeded in more than doubling 
this figure to about $35 million. This is 
an incredible performance and one which 
we have never been able to approach during 
the 130 years that we have been operating 
in the United States. 

Although you obviously cannot expect to 
continue indefinitely with such a remark- 
able rate of growth, there is every reason 
to believe that in the middle 1970's, 10 years 
from now, your projected 500 associations 
and branches will have deposits in the 
amount of $15 to $18 billion. If you are 
lending at a minimum annual rate of $4 
billion, you can probably expect that your 
income from mortgage repayments alone 
will have exceeded an annual rate of $1.5 
billion. s 

We have projected these statistics con- 
servatively. I personally believe that you 
will surpass each and every figure within 
7 years, not 10 years, 

Thus, without making extreme statements 
we have briefly explored with you what lies 
ahead in these exciting years. 

You have been given the enormous and 
frightening task of mobilizing the capital 
necessary to house many millions of families. 
Even at this early date in your development 
the challenge has begun with an accumu- 
lated housing deficit of more than 15 million 
units. At our current building rate in the 
United States we would need at least 10 
years to erase just this backlog alone, much 
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less create the additional new units required 
each year by an expanding population. 

So then you must provide the driving 
force which carries with it the energy and 
courage to face this problem. There is no 
other way to meet this challenge. Govern- 
ments alone are not competent to assume 
this responsibility. Governments cannot act 
with the speed and agility which are the 
great strength of the private sector and 
which are also so desperately needed at this 
moment. 

We are quite frankly in a moment of 
crisis which will make maximum demands 
upon all of us. But historically, progress 
has only resulted when there was an effec- 
tive response to crisis, and we have in our 
savings and loan moyement in this hemis- 
phere the effective response needed. 

Hopefully, there will be one day a com- 
munity of nations in our hemisphere which 
will permit a continuous Interchange of 
help among ourselves, However, our com- 
munity of nations cannot be brought into 
being by the efforts of our governments. 
They are too impersonal in their changing 
relationships with one another. It is only 
through groups such as ourselves that the 
future way to understanding is open. Our 
problems are mutual, our objectives similar, 
our personal careers and aspirations identi- 
cal. Independent governments must in- 
evitably differ and clash. We as individuals 
involved in the same cause need not. There 
is no history of misunderstanding among 
us or between us. 

Let us continue therefore to work ever 
closer and closer. Let us learn from you 
in these years which lie before us. You 
can teach us much, 

Estamos a sus órdenes. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES: —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxconp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
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and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be tted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rxconů shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock pm., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof ‘furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His rémarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The ent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the Concressionat Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine dle adjournment of a session of 
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Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix —The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 


grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, 
President, or a Member of Congress. 
purposes of this regulation, any one 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 


shall make suitable reference thereto at the 
proper place in the proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- _ 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Resolutions of South Dakota Reclama- 
tion & Water Development Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27,1964 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
President and secretary of the South 
Dakota Reclamation & Water Develop- 
ment Association have just furnished 
me with copies of the resolutions adopted 
at their 26th annual convention January 
9, 1964, at Huron, S. Dak. 

This group is made up of some of our 
State’s leading citizens who have long 
been active in conservation work. I 
have had the pleasure of working with 
many of the members through the years. 
Their interest has always been to work 
for the improvement of reclamation and 
water conservation not only in South 
Dakota but in the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Tesolutions be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Sour Dakota RECLAMATION & Water D- 
VELOPMENT ASSOCIATION RESOLUTIONS 
RESOLUTION 1. ADEQUATE STATE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR WATER DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Whereas South Dakota is on the verge of 
realizing its greatest benefits from the gigan- 
tic Missourt River Basin development in the 
form of irrigation projects and related pur- 
poses with water from the Oahe, Big Bend, 
Fort Randall, and Gavins Point Dams on the 
Missouri River; and 

Whereas South Dakota people have ac- 
complished the difficult tasks of creating the 
South Dakota Conservancy District and four 
conservancy subdistricts to help sponsor such 
irrigation projects and all other types of 
Water resources development; and 

Whereas creation of irrigation districts are 
imminent in support of irrigation develop- 
ment; and 

Whereas the conservancy subdistricts have 
difficult jobs ahead in irrigation 
projects with other types of purposes in the 
same area, such as those for flood control, 
watershed development, pollution control, 
recreation, fish, wildlife, and others, which 
coordination requires technical services; and 

Whereas the conservancy subdistricts are 
not in a position to finance such technical 
services individually but can do it collec- 
tively, with State government assistance; and 

Whereas State Government of South 
Dakota, as well as conservancy subdistricts, 
has vital interests in the development of 
8 projects for all purposes: Therefore 

t 

Resolved, That the South Dakota Reclama- 
tion & Water Development Association vigor- 
ously request that the South Dakota Legis- 
lature provide funds to the South Dakota 
Conservancy District for the of es- 
tablishing a technical staff whose services 
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may be made available to conservancy sub- 
districts needed, upon payment therefore by 
the conservancy subdistricts, in order that 
the conservancy subdistricts can have sound 
technical advice in the coordination of the 
various programs and proposals by Federal 
and State agencies so that the best possible 
water projects will be developed in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the people concerned; 
such support of the State legislature is vitally 
necessary to insure the vast economic poten- 
tial in South Dakota which will be the result 
of well planned, coordinated water resources 
development in the State and which legisla- 
tive support is urgent right now because 
major construction of parts of these develop- 
ments is imminent, and these parts must fit 
the future parts of the total development; 
and, therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be presented to the various interested com- 
mittees of the South Dakota State Legisla- 
ture now In session. 


RESOLUTION 2. CANAL RIGHTS-OF-WAT 


Whereas it has been proposed that the 
enactment of legislation requiring the pay- 
ment of compensation including damages 
for acquisition of canal rights-of-way on all 
projects or division of projects entering the 
construction stage after January 1, 1961, 
notwithstanding the reservation of rights- 
of-way on patents pursuant to act of August 
30, 1890 (26 Stat. 37; U.S.C. 945) : Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the South Dakota Reclama- 
tion & Water Development Association urges 
Congress to enact legislation requiring the 
payment of compensation, including damages 
for acquisition of canal rights-of-way on 
all projects or division of projects entering 
the construction stages after January 1, 
1961, notwithstanding the reservation of 
rights-of-way in patent pursuant to act of 
August 30, 1890; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the South Dakota congressional 
delegation. 

RESOLUTION 3. COMPLIANCE BY ALL FEDERAL 
AGENCIES WITH STATE WATER LAWS 


Whereas the principle of supremacy of 
State water laws in deriving rights to the 
ownership, distribution and use of ground 
and surface waters has been recognized in 
States lying wholly or partly west of the 
98th principal meridian by both Federal 
law, State law, and the enabling acts by 
which many of the States were admitted to 
the Union; and 

Whereas the stability of the economy, the 
property values, and the continued peace, 
prosperity, and development of much of 
the whole United States is dependent on a 
continued recognition of the supremacy of 
State water laws and the property rights 
which have been derived and settled there- 
under; and 

Whereas acts of some of the departments 
of the executive branch of the Federal Goy- 
ernment and even decisions of the judicial 
branch of the Federal Government have 
thrown doubt upon the sancity of these 
principles and the property and human 
rights protected thereby; and 

Whereas application of the principle of 
preservation of existing and potential bene- 
ficial uses of water by reference to applica- 
tion of State law is beneficial throughout 
the Nation; and 

Whereas application of authority to con- 
trol interstate commerce or other claimed 


constitutional authority ought not to be 
used by any branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment to impair or destroy the supremacy 
of State water laws and the and 
human values based thereon: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the South Dakota Reclama- 
tion & Water Development Association, That 
the Congress should, at once, enact a law 
so clear and unambiguous as to be incapable 
of evasion by either Executive order or judi- 
cial interpretation and requiring every 
agency, permittee, licensee, and employee 
of the Federal Government, as a condition 
precedent to the taking or use of any water, 
to acquire a right to the use thereof in con- 
formity with State laws and procedures re- 
lating to the control, appropriation, use or 
distribution of such water; and defining the 
water affected by such legislation to include 
all water originating on federally owned or 
controlled lands which contribute to flowing 
or moving surface or ground waters. 

RESOLUTION 4. DEFINITION OF 
NONREIMBURSABLES 


Whereas the costs allocated to flood con- 
trol, navigation, and fish and wildlife bene- 
fits are now authorized by law as nonreim- 
bursable; and 

Whereas many water development and 
reclamation projects provide recreational, 
salinity control, sediment control, public 

rtation, protection of public health, 
promotion of national defense and fulfill- 
ment of international obligation benefits 
which are of substantial value to a river 
basin and the Nation as a whole; and 

Whereas such aditional features in water 
development and reclamation projects are 
of the same character and of equal benefit as 
those now authorized by law as nonreim- 
bursables and the costs thereof should be 
met at a national rather than local level: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the South Dakota Recla- 
mation & Water Development Association 
favors the authorization by Congress of (1) 
recreational, (2) general salinity control, (3) 
sediment control, (4) quality control, (5) 
public transportation, (6) protection of pub- 
lic health, and (7) promotion of national de- 
fense as nonreimbursables on Federal water 
projects to the full extent of the national 
interest. 

RESOLUTION 5. ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
WATER DEVELOPMENT 

Whereas the objective of the South Dakota 
Reclamation & Water Development Associ- 
ation is the complete development of the 
land and water resources of the State; and 

Whereas such reclamation development, 
being a distinct benefit to the whole Na- 
tion, has been a Federal policy for more 
than half a century; and 

Whereas a sound reclamation program is 
dependent in large measure on continued 
and coordinated investigation, planning, re- 
search and construction programs of the 
several Federal agencies concerned with water 
resources development; and 

Whereas the accomplishment of these pro- 
grams calls for adequate appropriations by 
the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

That— 

1. The South Dakota Reclamation & Water 
Development Association hereby directs its 
Officers to support before the Congress re- 
quests for sufficient appropriations to (a) 
permit the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Corps of Engineers to continue progressive 
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and uninterrupted eee. planning 
and construction programs in consonance 
with the needs therefor; (b) support acceler- 
ation of the Forest Service program of revege- 
tation, watershed restoration, range improve- 
ments, and physical improvements of na- 
tional forests, which will improve water pro- 
duction and control erosion; (e) permit 
prompt and continuing acquisition, publica- 
tion, and distribution by the Geological Sur- 
vey of basic data respecting both streamfiow 
and ground water resources throughout the 
State; (d) permit completion of standard 
topographic mapping of South Dakota, if 
possible, by the year 1970; (e) support re- 
search, investigation, and action programs in 
soil and water conservation, basic and essen- 
tial to the sound development and full con- 
tinued care of the Nation’s land and water 
resources, basinwide and in harmony with 
multiple-use projects development; (f) sup- 
port collection and dissemination of basic 

cal data by the U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau; 425 provide for the control and eradica- 
tion of noxious weeds in insects on federally 
controlled lands. 

2. The various departments and agencies 
affected should devise standards and proce- 
dures such as will eliminate or minimize du- 
plication of investigations, research, and the 
basic work common to more than one depart- 
ment or agency. 

8. Information developed by the Federal 
Government shall be made available, at rea- 
sonable cost, to all citizens who desire its use. 

4. That Federal agencies conducting co- 
operative programs with the States charge 
administrative expense for such programs, 
only to the extent of the amount by 
agreement or in proportion to its contribu- 
tion to such program; and that the work to 
be undertaken by such Federal agencies in 
the name of cooperative programs be restrict- 
ed to those specified by the cooperating 
agreement. 

RESOLUTION 6. TAX DEDUCTION OF 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Whereas in some areas of the West, Federal 
Internal Revenue agents are requiring land- 
owners in districts which are political sub- 
divisions of a State to distinguish between 
assessments paid for operation and mainte- 
mance and those paid for the construction of 
the facilities to collect and distribute water, 
holding that the latter are not deductible 
as operating expenses for Federal income tax 
purposes, but must be treated as nonde- 


supply are in the nature of operating ex- 
penses; and 

Whereas landowners do not acquire any 
right of ownership by payment of such taxes 
or assessments: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the South Dakota Relcama- 
tion & Water Development Association sup- 
port amendment of the Internal Revenue 
Code, allowing the deduction, as an operat- 
ing expense for income tax purposes, of all 
assessments or taxes paid to districts which 
are political subdivisions of a State for water 
or the construction of water-use facilities, 


RESOLUTION 7. WATER FACILITY RELOCATION 
costs 

Whereas water facilities owned or con- 
trolled by distributing entities are often so 
located that Federal and State highway au- 
thorities may force their relocation at the 
ultimate expense of the water users rather 
than at the expense of the highway users: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the South Dakota Reclama- 
tion & Water Development Association urges 
and supports the enactment of Federal and 
State legislation which will require that the 
relocation of water facilities made necessary 
by Federal or federally assisted highway im- 
provement programs be paid for as a part of 
the cost of such improvements. 
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RESOLUTION 8. LAND LIMITATION LEGISLATION 

Whereas the Reclamation Act of 1902 ap- 
plied primarily to public lands; and 

Whereas in an effort to limit the applica- 
tion of this act to family sized farms, the 
maximum holding of land in a single owner- 
ship was fixed at 160 acres or less; and 

Whereas the present reclamation laws re- 
quiring acreage limitations are based on 
outmoded, half-century-old farming meth- 
ods; and 

Whereas the present farm acreage that 
one man can handle is two to five times the 
amount that could be handled at the time 
the reclamation laws were passed in 1902; 
and 

Whereas the gross income has not kept 
pace with the total acres that one man can 
handie; and 

Whereas the present methods of agricul- 
tural production call for mechanization and 
use of power equipment that cannot be justi- 
fied on small acreages; and 

Whereas present acreages will not permit 
farmers in many of our irrigated areas to 
own sufficient crop acreage to give them full 
employment and a gross income sufficient 
to maintain the standard of living general- 
ly provided in farm areas of the humid or 
subhumid regions; and 

Whereas since the passage of the 
Reclamation Act of 1902, it has been amend- 
ed to include furnishing supplemental wa- 
ters to lands already irrigated; and 

Whereas in order to establish a realistic 
family sized farm in many areas, the acre- 
age allowed In a single holding often must 
be greater than 160 acres; and 

Whereas the development of an economic 
and practical agriculture in many areas em- 
bracing both public and private lands will 
be seriously handicapped or made impos- 
sible unless a workable acreage program can 
be found: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the South Dakota Reclama- 
tion & Water Development Association as 
follows: 

1. That the land limitation provisions of 
the Reclamation Act be modernized and to 
that end legislation be supported by the 
South Dakota Reclamation & Water Devel- 
opment Association, which would recognize 
the difference in types of farming and crop 
production and which would provide for flex- 
ibility in acreage found to be needed for 
feasible and economic farm units. 

2. That such legislation provide for re- 
laxation of the acreage limitation provisions 
as to supplemental water supply projects for 
established farming areas. 

3. That such legislation provide that the 
limiting acreage for a farm unit be deter- 
mined for each project or unit of a project 
by the of the Interior, and the 
State, through its authorized officer or agen- 
cy, and the agency contracting to repay the 
project costs. 

4. That any legislation amending the land 
limitation provisions shall not be retro- 
actively applied to areas now exempt from 
such land limitation provisions. 

RESOLUTION 9. RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas Federal agencies have and are 
constructing a large number of reservoirs in 
South Dakota under various Federal laws; 
and 

Whereas it is essential that access roads to 
reservoir areas, and basic facilities for the 
use of the public be established, in order to 
permit public use, enjoyment, and develop- 
ment of the recreational potentialities 
created by such reservoirs: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the South Dakota Reclama- 
tion & Water Development Association re- 
quest the South Dakota congressional mem- 
bers to support legislation favorable to the 
development of maximum basic recreational 
facilities in connection with Federal reservoir 
construction projects. 
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RESOLUTION 10. WEATHER MODIFICATION 


Whereas the Senate Committee on National 
Water Resources in their final report listed 
weather modification as a means of increas- 
ing water supply; and 

Whereas South Dakota is in a deficit water 
area; and 

Whereas South Dakota offers ideal condi- 
tions and real opportunities for increasing 
water supplies by this method; and 

Whereas the South Dakota School of Mines 
& Technology at Rapid City is now conduct- 
ing research in this field through Federal 
sponsorship and financing: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the South Dakota Reclama- 
tion & Water Development Association, That 
this organization recognize the potentials of 
weather modification and offer its assistance 
in every possible way to State and Federal 
agencies working in this field. 

RESOLUTION 11. BASIC WATER RESEARCH 


Whereas the constantly increasing demand 
upon the Nation’s water resources, together 
with the impairment of water quality inci- 
dent to many uses necessitates an immediate 
and pronounced acceleration of basic re- 
search toward the preservation and 
improvement of water quality for necessary 
successive uses; and 

Whereas there is urgent and immediate 
need for such research activitity and for 
avoidance of duplication of effort and dif- 
fusion of responsibility: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the South Dakota Recla- 
mation Water Development Association urges 
(1) the adoption of eS priority of adequate 
financing and activity in the field of basic 
soil and water research; including adequate 
funds for expenditure by existing Federal 
agencies, the State universities, and the 
land grant colleges to establish and carry 
through an effective, fully coordinated, 
basic soll and water research program; (2) 
the request for and immediate appropria- 
tion of adequate funds to implement the 
findings of Senate Document No, 59, 86th 
Congress, Ist session. 

RESOLUTION 12. INTEGRITY OF STATE WATER 

LAWS 

Whereas there has been a gradual en- 
croachment by the Federal Government into 
the field of water rights, an area which has 
always been considered as belonging to the 
States; and 

Whereas if this situation ts allowed to con- 
tinue, it could mean detrimental conse- 
quences to our-whole social and economic 
structures: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the South Dakota Recla- 
mation Water Development Association con- 
tinue its support of Federal legislation de- 
signed to recognize the integrity of State 
water laws and requiring compliance with 
such laws by all Federal agencies engaged in 
the conservation, development, and use of 
water; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. 

RESOLUTION NO. 13. FULL UTILIZATION OF 
STORED WATER URGED 


Whereas the construction and development 
of water storage reservoirs for multiple use 
have been progressing in a satisfactory 
manner; and 

Whereas the demand for this stored water 
in South Dakota has not kept pace with the 
potentials available; and 

Whereas much of the water use may be 
expended to areas outside the boundaries of 
the State, if it is not utilized by South Da- 
kota: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the South Dakota Reclama- 
tion & Water Development Association 
urge our congressional delegation and our 
State-elected officers to continue working for 
legislation favorable for the fullest possible 
utilization of water stored within the State 
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which inundate vast areas of South Dakota 
land. 
RESOLUTION NO. 14. APPRECIATION 


Whereas the city of Huron, the Huron 
Chamber of Commerce, and others and the 
various speakers who appeared on the pro- 
gram have contributed much toward the 
success ot the 26th annual convention of 
South Dakota Reclamation & Water Devel- 
opment Association: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the South Dakota Reclam- 
ation & Water Development Association con- 
vey its sincere appreciation and thanks to 
these men and to the various groups and 
committees for their part in contributing to- 
ward the advancement of water resource de- 
velopment in South Dakota, and express our 
appreciation to those many firms that con- 
tributed the very fine door prizes and ban- 
quet favors; and be it further 

Resolved, That the South Dakota Reclam- 
ation & Water Development Association ex- 
press its appreciation to the South Dakota 
Land Improvement Contractors Association, 
its officers and all others who cooperated in 
the 26th annual meeting and thus contrib- 
uted to its success. 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 
ARTHUR SVENDBY. 
RAYMOND LUND. 

HARRY MARTENS. 


Closing the Job Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, there has 


been a lot of talk lately about whether- 


or not the Area Redevelopment Act is 
working. ‘There is only one real way to 
settle this question. Is the unemploy- 
ment rate going down in the depressed 
areas faster than it is in the Nation as 
a whole? The answer to this question 
is, Tes.“ I am happy to note that in 
my own district of Luzerne County, Pa., 
the unemployment rate is going down 
twice as fast as it is in the rest of the 
country. 

We have made a triumphant start on 
licking the depressed area problem, but 
we have a long way to go. That is why 
the Area Redevelopment Act must be ex- 
panded and continued by this Congress. 

For the benefit of the entire House, I 
would like to have printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, remarks by Harold 
W. Williams, Deputy Area Redevelop- 
ment Administrator, before the Rotary 
Club of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., which ex- 
plains how ARA is helping to close the 
job gap: 

CLOSING THE JoB GaP 

In his state of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Johnson called for an unconditional 
War on poverty. Ten dhys ago the gracious 
First Lady of our land came here to Wilkes- 
Barre, as one reporter put it. “to fire the first 
salvo in that battle.” 

It is important that we all understand 
the true significance and meaning for north- 
eastern Pennsylvania of the President's mes- 
sage and the First Lady's visit. 

It would certainly be wrong to assume that 
Mrs. Johnson came to Wilkes-Barre because 
it is the most poverty-stricken area in the 
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United States or even that poverty is the 
most important fact about Wilkes-Barre. 

What has happened to northeastern Penn- 
sylvania and what is happening in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania is much more symbolic 
than that. In fact, Mrs. Johnson com- 
mented and so did many of the Nation’s 
press who accompanied her, on the fact that 
the Wyoming Valley did not at all look “de- 
pressed and did not at all act “depressed.” 

The true meaning of Mrs. Johnson's trip 
was best expressed in the opening para- 
graphs of her speech at Wilkes College. “I 
want you to know,” she said, “that we in 
the White House are * * * aware that this 
area of the country was once prosperous; 
that you have been economically hard hit; 
and that you, by your own efforts and with 
the help of your State and Federal Govern- 
ment, are on the road back to prosperity.” 

It was not poverty that northeastern 
Pennsylvania symbolized, but the fact that 
what northeastern Pennsylvania is doing is 
dramatic proof of the fact that if we all work 
together—local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ment—unemployment and poverty can be 
licked. 

“What an exciting place to be—here in 
Wilkes-Barre—on the threshold of a new 
era.” These words from Mrs. Johnson's 
speech typify the theme of her visit. 

And I agree. It is exciting to be here and 
to catch the spirit of renaissance. 

But it is one thing not to be depressed— 
and it is another not to be complacent. 

You are proud of your accomplishments— 
but there is still a long way to go. 

We in the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion have measured our task in terms of the 
numbers of new jobs which have to be created 
in the designated redevelopment areas to 
bring their unemployment rates down to the 
national average. 

This seems a modest enough goal. since the 
national average is already too high. 

On a national basis, this means that the 
job gap” amounts to about 600,000 new jobs 
needed in depressed areas. Already, ARA has 
approved 426 projects which, when fully 
operating, will create an estimated 100,000 
new jobs, and involve an investment of 
$200 million, most of it in the form of repay- 
able loans. 

ARA is not the only tool which is being 
used by the Johnson administration to close 
the Job gap. We have the accelerated public 
works program, under which 7,500 needed 
public works have been accelerated or ini- 
tiated. By the time they are completed, they 
will have generated some 220,000 man-years 
of employment on-site and in the produc- 
tion of materials and supplies for construc- 
tion of the projects. There is the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, which is 
training thousands of workers in skills 
which make it possible for them to move 
from the ranks of the jobless to the ranks 
of the employed. 

Luzerne County has benefited greatly from 
all these programs. In Wilkes-Barre and 
Hazleton together, ARA has approved five 
projects for financial assistance involving 
loans for $1,181,000 and grants of $558,000. 
These projects, when fully operating, are ex- 

to produce 1,120 direct and directly 
related jobs, and an additional 700 indirect 
jobs for a total of 1,800 new jobs. In addi- 
tion over 400 additional persons are enrolled 
or have completed training courses under 
ARA or under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. Virtually all of these 400 
persons have been or will be placed in em- 
ployment—so that we can justifiably claim 
that the projects already approved for 
Luzerne County will be responsible for re- 
moving about 2,000 persons from the un- 
employed ranks—permanently. 

In addition, we have approved 36 proj- 
ects under the accelerated public works pro- 
gram in the Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton area. 
These have required grants of $2,458,000, and 
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they have been matched by $2,084,000 local 
funds for a total of $4,542,000 of public con- 
struction accelerated under the program in 
this area. These will produce over 3,000 man- 
months of employment on the sites. 

Of course, these are not the only efforts. 
Your local industrial development program 
has brought new industry into Wyoming 
Valley without any Federal help. That is 
magnificent. You are making extensive use 
of the Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration to finance new job-creating facilities. 
That, too, is all to the good. 

In fact, all of us working together, can 
take credit for the dramatic upturn which 
is taking place. 

In 1961, the year when ARA was born, 
there was an average of 17,400 persons un- 
employed in this labor market, with an un- 
employment rate of 13 percent. Contrast 
this with the average unemployment rate for 
the 12 months ending November 1963, which 
was 10 percent with an average total unem- 
ployed during this period of 13,200. 

Here in Lugerne County, the job gap, that 
is the number needed to bring the unem- 
ployment rate down to 5.6 percent was 9.900 
in 1961 and only 5,800 in 1953—a drop of 
over 4.000 in 2 years, At this rate, Luzerne 
County will lose its so-called depressed 
status in only 3 more years. 

You are doing twice as good as the rest 
of the country. The unemployment rate for 
the country as a whole has dropped by 10 
percent in the past 2 years. Your unemploy- 
ment rate has dropped by over 20 percent. 

In fact, with the help of ARA and the 
other national programs, we have made an 
inspiring start on solving the depressed area 
problem. In the past 2 years, the national 
unemployment rate has dropped by one per- 
centage point. The unemployment rate for 
all depressed areas has dropped by two 
points. 

Certainly, this is dramatic proof that we 
are on the road to success. 

But we haven't reached our goal. A na- 
tional job gap of 500,000 in the depressed 
areas is nothing to be happy about. And a 
job gap of over 5,000 here in Luzerne County 
means that you cannot rest on your laurels. 

The unemployment rate here is 10 percent, 
and that is almost twice the national 
average. 

There is much that remains to be done. 

We in the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration hope that you in Luzerne County 
will be able to make increasing use of our 
programs in order to finish the job. 

I am now on a tour of ARA projects in 
northeastern Pennsylvania. Yesterday I 
went to Berwick and I saw where we had 
helped save the ACF plant for industria] use 
and put part of it to use immediately there- 
or cushioning the impact of the ACF close- 

own. 

I saw other projects in Schuylkill County— 
a plant making materials for welding in 
Mount Carmel, a plant making trailers in 
Shamokin, even a mine turned into a profit- 
able tourist attraction in Ashland. I saw 
where Hazleton is beginning to use ARA for 
industrial development with its new plastics 
plant, plans for opening up a new section of 
its industrial park, and other exciting proj- 
ects in the works—all of them involving con- 
siderable local and State effort—but none of 
them possible without ARA help, too. This 
afternoon I hope to see more in Scranton. 

I would be less than human if I did not 
confess disappointment because there is not 
more to be seen in Wilkes-Barre. 

There is much more to be done here—with 
ARA help. Iam not recommending that you 
use ARA to help finance projects which you 
can finance with your own resources and 
with the help of the State and Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

I am recommending that you become 
familiar with the ability of ARA to help fi- 
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nance and create projects which would other- 
wise be impossible, We, in ARA, are a “bank 
of last resort,” but as such we can help make 
new jobs possible. 

What are some of the things which are 
possible with ARA and which are not possible 
through other sources? 

We can lend money on machinery and 
equipment, which the Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Development Authority will not do. 

We can lend money up to 25 years (al- 
though we do not go this long on machinery 
and equipment). 

We can, if necessary, take a second mort- 


gage. 

We have liberal concepts of security, we re- 
quire reasonable assurance of repayment. 
But in satisfaction of the requirement we 
look more to the ideas and capacities of the 
individuals and businesses involved than to 
the collateral security. 

We can provide technical assistance to 
make feasibility studies or to provide other 
types of information necessary to the creation 
of new businesses. 

We, can help provide credit for public 
facilities necessary to the creation of new 
employment. If our legislation is passed 
this year—and we are confident that it will 
be—we may again be able to provide grants, 
where necessary, for public facilities of this 


There is much to be gained for Luzerne 
County from an appreciation of how the Area 
Redevelopment Act works and how it can be 
used here—in conjunction with other forms 
of assistance—to help you close the job gap. 

I have been working with ARA now for al- 
most 3 years, and I have seen what it can do. 
I believe in it—not only because it is effec- 
tive, but because it is built upon three solid 
principles—principles which every person in 
this room would support. 

First, ARA believes in solving the unem- 
ployment problem by the free, private enter- 
prise system. Everything we do is pointed 
toward making it possible for businessmen to 
create more jobs by taking advantage of op- 
portunities to make more legitimate profits. 
We want the businessmen of this area to 
make more profits—and we want to help 
them make more profits if they will create 
more good jobs in the process. 

Second, ARA is based upon local initia- 
tive. We do not force ARA help upon you. 
We didn't come waving a check for the 
Wilkes College Research Center. You came 
to us. And we made sure that you raised 
more money locally than you got from the 
Federal Government. Everything we do, 
every action we take, is rooted in the letter 
of the law that requires local initiative be- 
fore Federal help is available. Everyone of us 
in ARA believes that communities must be 
stronger because of what we do—not weaker. 
And everyone of us believes that we must 
work at all times as if we were trying to work 
ourselves out of a job. That means we must 
strengthen State and local programs for eco- 
nomic development and that means that we 
must do everything possible to help the pri- 
vate sector of our economy make its full con- 
tribution to area redevelopment. 

And third, ARA is based upon sound, re- 
payable investments. Most of our expendi- 
tures are made in the form of loans which 
are repayable with interest. But what we get 
back in the form of loan repayments are 
dwarfed by the tremendous return to local, 
State, and Federal Governments in the form 
of increased taxes on property, on the profits 
of the new and expanded businesses, and on 
the incomes of the new wage earners. When 
you add to this, the huge savings in welfare 
and unemployment compensation benefits, 
you can see why the ARA program merits the 
support of every prudent person, especially 
if he is concerned about the cost of public 
programs. 

I fail to see how anyone can really quarrel 
with a program like ARA, based as it is 
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upon promotion of private enterprise, en- 
couragement of local initiative, and use of 
repayable investments in economic growth. 

I submit, therefore, that as citizens inter- 
ested in the public welfare—you give your 
support to the area redevelopment program. 
Even more Important, as resident, business- 
men, and taxpayers in Luzerne County, you 
find out more about how this program can 
be used with increasing effectiveness in the 
future to help you close your job gap. 

You can count on our cooperation. 


“The Sleeping Prince — Tribute to the 
Late President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr, BURDICK. Mr. President, Lars- 
ton Farrar, a Washington writer, de- 
scribed the tragic circumstances of No- 
vember 22 in a dramatic and colorful 
way. 

I ask unanimous consent that the trib- 
ute written by Mr. Farrar be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
< THE SLEEPING PRINCE—A TRIBUTE 

(By Larston D. Farrar) 

There lies today, in deep repose beside a 
fiaming torch, a prince among the people of 
the earth. 

There is restlessness in the land, Grief is 
evident everywhere, 

Many minds think sad thoughts—of sym- 
pathy and condolence. Others think terrible 
thoughts of revenge. 

All men wonder. 

Hearts are heavy with the burden, and 
with questions. How can a prince fall so 
quickly? Why couldn't he grapple with his 
adversary? What cruel fate kept him from 
a chance to strike back? 

He had been a fighter all the years we knew 


him. 

At first, he was fighting on the football 
field. He tested his flesh and his drive 
against those who stood in his way, or strove 
to stop him. He could not be stopped. 

Then he fought a war of ideas—with him- 
self and with others. Some were good ideas; 
others could not stand the heat of argument. 
In the crucible and fire of time and debate, 
many ideas were winnowed out, like dross 
falling from pounded metal. Some. proved 
not to be of steel. Yet, others lived, and 
stood out—gleaming and sharp. 

Then he fought a war of weapons. He 
learned about boats and bayonets and bul- 
lets. Hot metal and cold steel. 

He never flinched. 

But he was not impregnable, Or imper- 
vious to pain. He fought a war against in- 
jury and illness. It never ended. 

Later, he entered into the perennial war 
of words. He won it against some of the 

adversaries, on battlefields from 
East to West. The steel became stronger 
and more tempered. He learned how to 
sharpen and harden words, so that they could 
both pierce and glitter. The prince had 
many swords. 

Then, the greatest test of all, he led us in 
our war of nerves. He chose to be out front— 
on the firing line, all the time—against 
enemies foreign and domestic. Or did we 
shove him there? No matter. This was the 
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true test. In it, he excelled as he had never 
excelled before. He did not falter. He had 
been the prince of a family, the brightest 
of the clan, the best of the litter. Now, he 
became a true prince of the people. 

He met every challenge that mattered. The 
others he scorned. 

This prince was many men. He was a 
tender and devoted father. A handsome and 
loving husband. A slave to duty and re- 
sponsibility. A Spartan in spirit, inside. He 
was beautiful in body and lithe of limb. He 
moved with purpose and sureness. He spoke 
with confidence and strength and sincerity. 
He smiled a smile with a hint of sadness. 
People believed him, and believed in him, 
because he believed both in his words and 
in himself. And in them. He was a prince 
who knew what to say, and how to say it, 
and said it. 

This prince of many moods was blessed 
to find a princess strong and courageous. 
Another Spartan. She was beautiful and 
proud and desirable. And yet she was 
humble and thoughtful and kind. She loved 
children. She was devoted to him, and she 
believed in him. Their faith moved moun- 
tains. 

The end came like lightning out of the 
blue. There were no clouds. No thunder. 
And yet, blood was flowing, and he was fall- 
ing into her tender arms. The incredible 
became credible. The unbelievable became 
reality. She was holding him, while he 


fought for his life. But even a prince must 


perish. 
told. 

He is stretched out. There is no pulse. 
Anguish fills her heart, but she is strong. 
She takes off the sacred wedding band, puts 
it in his lifeless hand and kisses it tenderly. 

The price is asleep. It is time for him to 
rest. There is no more hope—on earth—for 
him. There is only hope for the country, for 
the people, for life, and liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. The dream is ended. 
This is the awakening. But the prince sleeps 
on. 
What frantic and feverish brain could plan 
such a monstrous and savage act? The po- 
licemen ran here and there. Minds began 
to work. Distances were measured. People 
contributed bits of information. The pieces 
began to fall into place. The man who would 
deliver such a blow could not do it out of 
one morning’s plans. He had to nave a 
background of nursing grievances and 
thwarted vengeance. 

It came from hate. = 

He hated himself because he did not un- 
derstand and he hated others because they 
would not or could not stop to help him 
understand, He was lost before he was 
born. He was the victor and the victim. 
The prince had been struck down. But this 
tortured mind could not feel triumph. The 
dark and devious plan had worked. Yet, the 
victor could not beat his breast and scream 
his defiance. 

The prince was cut down without.a chance 
to strike back. He had no premonition, no 
inkling, no chance. He never even saw his 
challenger. 

This was the swift and terrible hand of 
fate at work. The time, the place, the 
killer, the opportunity, the trip, the unused 
hardtop, the slowness of the car, the deadly 
accuracy of the rifle, the speed of the bullet, 
the brightness of the sunshine, the clearness 
of the target, the .bitter determination be- 
hind the finger that pulled the trigger, the 
sharp eyes, the half-used mind that could 
not see things in focus, the shift of the 
prince's head at the right moment. 

All meant that the hand of fate was at 
work. 

No one could bring it back and replay the 
scene. No one could talk to the killer and 
help him to see straight. No one could stop 
that deadly trickle of blood. No one could 
retrace a step. 


We live our lives like a tale that is 
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The moving finger had written. 

The great void was not a void. The prince 
had not been hurt. He had gone to sleep, 
after living his life. The restless heart is 
at rest. The backache is gone. The rocker 
is stilled in its swing. 

The victory is his. 

He had done what he had lived to do. He 
worked to become the prince of the people. 
In the manner of his death, he won every 
heart. This was the last full measure of de- 
votion. Greater love hath no man—no 
prince—than this, that he lay down his life 
for his friends, his countrymen. 

A prince should not be craven before the 
people. He could not be a prince, hidden 
under a bubbletop. If the prince were to 
live in fear, how could he be a brave leader, 
a prince? He had to move in the open and 
face the people. 

They wanted to see him. 

He wanted to see them. 

He had to die, as he did die, a hero’s death, 

There was no other way. 

That is why the prince now can rest 80 
beautifully in repose. He can sleep in peace. 
He proved that a man can live like a prince, 
marry a true princess, and then die like a 
Prince, and all the time be a man. 

This was no spectacular, staged in Holly- 
wood. The script had not been polished 
and repolished. The prince was no make- 
believe actor, repeating rehearsals until he 
was perfect. He was schooled and trained 
to lead—by fate, through men. He wore 
the mantle of his offices proudly from the 
first, 

He never flinched. He could not flinch, 
even when he fell in the lap of his beautiful 
princess. He had to live as he did live. And 
he had to die as he did die. 

And all of his life led to his death. 

The prince is asleep. He has served every 
moment of his time. He now can rest in 
peace. The wars are all over for him. No 
more bruising battles. No more icy waters. 
No more intellectual joustings. No more 
cares. No more tears, 

The prince is asleep. 


Address of President Woodrow Wilson 
Which Led to the Creation of the 
Federal Trade Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago this week one of America’s most 
brilliant statesmen, Woodrow Wilson, 
who became the 28th President of our 
country, delivered a most stirring ad- 

_ dress at a joint session of the Congress 
of the United States. This historic ad- 
dress called for action by the Congress 
to create an Interstate Commission on 
Trade and Commerce—and led directly 
to the establishment of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Notwithstanding enactment of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, it was then 
recognized that mergers and consolida- 
tions had continued unabated; unfair 
trade practices were rife; many small 
businesses were ruthlessly being trampled 
underfoot and attempts made by barons 
of corporate wealth to eliminate com- 
petition. The time was ripe for the 
creation of a commission charged with 
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the responsibility of promoting free, fair, 
and honest competition. 

Woodrow Wilson, in his “New Free- 
dom,” urged that an attempt be made to 
restore competitive conditions in busi- 
ness so that the little man could rise up 
the economic ladder. 

The idealism of this brilliant man was 
motivated by a profound and deep feel- 
ing for the great mass of America’s pop- 
ulation. Few men in modern times had 
the vision, the foresight, and the intel- 
lectural ability of that truly great states- 
man. 

Soon after President Wilson’s magnifi- 
cent speech was delivered appropriate 
bills were introduced in the House by 
Representative Henry L. Clayton, of Ala- 
bama, who was chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, and in the 
Senate by Senator Francis G. Newlands, 
of Nevada, who was chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
After extensive hearings and at the 
urging of President Wilson, the Federal 
Trade Commission was authorized by 
Congress and came into being. 

The basic objective of the Federal 
Trade Commission is the maintenance of 
free competitive enterprise as the key- 
stone of the American economic system. 
Although the duties of the Commission 
are many and varied, under the statutes, 
the foundation of public policy under- 
lying all the statutes advocated by the 
Commission are to prevent the free en- 
terprise system from being stified or fet- 
tered by monopoly or corrupted by un- 
fair or deceptive trade practices. Fair 
competition is to be promoted, the con- 
sumer and the public interest protected. 

Inasmuch as I have the honor of serv- 
ing as chairman of the House Select 
Committee on Small Business and, also, 
because I once served on the staff of the 
Federal Trade Commission, I feel that 
I can appreciate the invaluable services 
rendered over the years by this great 
Commission. 

Since small business comprises more 
than 95 percent of the U.S. total business 
population, its problems perforce merit 
special attention. Without the instru- 
mentality of the FTC the small-business 
segment of our economy would be in far 
more serious plight than it finds itself 
today. 

So, Mr. Speaker, on the 50th anniver- 
sary of the creation of President Wood- 
row Wilson’s Commission to protect and 
promote our American free enterprise 
system, it is appropriate that we salute 
this great agency of our Government— 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr, Speaker, on this anniversary date 
I wish to insert President Wilson’s 
speech of January 1914 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

From the ConcressionaL Record, Jan. 20, 
1914] 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT Wooprow WILSON 

The PRESIDENT, Gentleman of the Congress, 
in my report on the state of the Union, 
which I had the privilege of reading to you 
on the 2d of December last, I ventured to 
reserve for discussion at a later date the sub- 
ject of additional legislation regarding the 
very difficult and intricate matter of trusts 
and monopolies. The time now seems op- 
portune to turn to that great question; not 
only because the currency „ which 
absorbed your attention and the attention of 
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the country in December, is now disposed of, 
but also because opinion seems to be clearing 
about us with singular rapidity in this other 
great field of action. In the matter of the 
currency it cleared suddenly and very hap- 
pily after the much-debated act was passed: 
in respect of the monopolies which have mul- 
tiplied about us and in regard to the vari- 
ous means by which they have been orga- 
nized and maintained it seems to be coming 
to a clear and all but universal agreement in 
anticipation of our action, as if by way of 
preparation, making the way easier to see 
and easier to set out upon with confidence 
and without confusion of counsel. 

Legislation has its atmosphere like every- 
ing else, and the atmosphere of accommoda- 
tion and mutual understanding which we 
now breathe with so much refreshment is 
matter of sincere congratulation. It ought 
to make our task very much less difficult and 
embarrassing than it would have been had 
we been obliged to continue to act amidst 
the atmosphere of suspicion and antagonism 
which has so long made it impossible to 
approach such questions with dispassionate 
fairness. Constructive legislation, when suc- 
cessful, is always the embodiment of con- 
vincing experience, and of the mature public 
opinion which finally springs out of that 
experience. Legislation is a business of in- 
terpretation, not of origination; and it is 
now plain what the opinion is to which we 
must give effect in this matter. It is not 
recent or hasty opinion. It springs out of 
the experience of a whole generation. It has 
clarified itself by long contest, and those 
who for a long time battled with it and 
sought to change it are now frankly and 
honorably yielding to it and seeking to con- 
form their actions to it, 

The great businessmen who organized and 
financed monopoly and those who admin- 
istered it in actual everyday transactions 
have year after year, until now, either denied 
its existence or justified it as necessary for 
the effective maintenance and development 
of the vast business processes of the coun- 
try in the modern circumstances of trade 
and manufacture and finance; but all the 
while opinion has made head against them. 
The average businessman is convinced that 
the ways of liberty are also the ways of 
peace and the ways of success as well; and at 
last the masters of business on the great 
scale have begun to yield their preference 
and purpose, perhaps their judgment also, 
in honorable surrender. 

What we are purposing to do, therefore, is, 
happily, not to hamper or interfere with 
business as enlightened businessmen prefer 
to do it, or in any sense to put it under the 
ban. The antagonism between business and 
Government is over. We are now about to 
give expression to the best business judg- 
ment of America, to what we know to be 
the business conscience and honor of the 
land. The Government and businesssmen 
are ready to meet each other halfway in a 
common effort to square business methods 
with both public opinion and the law. The 
best informed men of the business world con- 
demn the methods and processes and conse- 
quences of monopoly as we condemn them; 
and the instinctive Judgment of the vast 
majority of businessmen everywhere goes 
with them. We shall now be their spokes- 
men. That is the strength of our position 
and the sure prophecy of what will ensue 
when our reasonable work is done. 

When serious contest ends, when men 
unite in opinion and purpose, those who are 
to change their ways of business joining 
with those who ask for the change, it is pos- 
sible to effect it in the way in which pru- 
dent and thoughtful and patriotic men 
would wish to see it brought about, with as 
few, as slight, as easy and simple business 
readjustments as possible in the circum- 
stances, 


which can be left in wholesome combination. 
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Fortunately, no measures of sweeping or 
novel change are necessary. It will be un- 
derstood that our object Is not to unsettle 
business or anywhere seriously to break its 
established courses athwart. On the con- 
trary, we desire the laws we are now about to 
pass to be the bulwarks and safeguards of 
industry against the forces who have dis- 
turbed it. What we have to do can be.done 
in a new spirit, in thoughtful moderation, 
without revolution of any untoward kind. 

We are all agreed that private monopoly Js 
indefensible and intolerable and our program 
is founded upon that conviction. It will be 
a comprehensive but not a radical or unac- 
ceptable program and these are its items, 
the changes which opinion deliberately 
sanctions and for which business waits: 

It waits with acquiescence, in the first 
place, for laws which will effectually prohibit 
and prevent such interlockings of the per- 
sonnel of the directorates of great corpora- 
tions—banks and railroads, industrial, com- 
mercial, and public service bodies—as in 
effect result in making those who borrow and 
those who lend practically one and the same, 
those who sell and those who buy but the 
same trading with one another under 
different names and in different combina- 
tions, and those who affect to compete in 
fact partners and masters of some whole 
field of business. Sufficient time should be 
allowed, of course, in which to effect these 
changes of organization without incon- 
venience or confusion. 

Such a prohibition will work much more 
than a mere negative good by correcting the 
serious evils which have arisen because, for 
example, the men who have been the 
directing spirits of the great investment 
banks have usurped the place which belongs 
to independent industrial management 
working in its own behoof. It will bring 
new men, new energies, a new spirit of initia- 
tive, new blood into the management of our 
great business enterprises. It will open the 
field of industrial development and origina- 
tion to scores of men who have been obliged 
to serve when their abilities entitled them to 
direct. It will immensely hearten the young 
men coming on and will greatly enrich the 
business activities of the whole country. 

In the second place, business men as well 
as those who direct public affairs now recog- 
nize, and recognize with painful clearness, 
the great harm and injustice which has been 
done to many, if not all, of the great railroad 
systems of the country by the way in which 
they have been financed and their own dis- 
tinctive interests subordinated to the inter- 
ests of the men who financed them and of 
other business enterprises which those men 
wished to promote. The country is ready, 
therefore, to accept, and accept with relief 
as well as approval, a law which will confer 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the power to superintend and regulate the 
financial operations by which the railroads 
are henceforth to be supplied with the money 
they need for their proper development to 
meet the rapidly growing requirements of 
the country for increased and improved facil- 
ities of transportation. We cannot postpone 
action in this matter without leaving the 
railroads e to many serious handicaps 
and hazards; and the prosperity of the rail- 
roads and the prosperity of the country are 
inseparably connected. Upon this question 
those who are chiefly responsible for the 
actual management and operation of the 
railroads have spoken very plainly and very 
earnestly, with a p we ought to be 
quick to accept. It will be one step, and a 
very important one, toward the necessary 
separation of the business of production from 
the business of transportation. 

‘The business of the country awaits also, 
has long awaited, and has suffered because 
it could not obtain, further and more ex- 
plicit legislative definition of the policy and 
meaning of the existing antitrust law. 
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Nothing hampers business like uncertainty. 
Nothing daunts or discourages it like the 
necessity to take chances, to run the risk 
of f under the condemnation of the 
law before it can make sure just what the 
law is. Surely we are sufficiently familiar 
with the actual processes and methods of 
monopoly and of the many hurtful restraints 
of trade to make definition possible, at any 
rate up to the limits of what experience has 
disclosed. These practices, being now abun- 
dantly disclosed, can be explicitly and item 
by item forbidden by statute in such terms 
as will practically eliminate uncertainty, the 
law itself and the penalty being made 
equally plain, 

And the businessmen of the country desire 
something more than that the menace of 
legal process in these matters be made ex- 
plicit and intelligible. They desire the ad- 
vice, the definite guidance and information 
which can be supplied by an administrative 
body, an interstate trade commission. 

The opinion of the country would instantly 
approve of such a commission. It would 
not wish to see it empowered to make terms 
with monopoly or in any sort to assume 
control of business, as if the Government 
made itself responsible. It demands such a 
commission only as an indispenable instru- 
ment of information and publicity, as a 
clearinghouse for the facts by which both 
the public mind and the managers of great 
business undertakings should be guided, and 
as an instrumentality for doing justice to 
business where the processes of the courts or 
the natural forces of correction outside the 
courts are inadequate to adjust the remedy 
to the wrong in a way that will meet all 
the equities and circumstances of the case. 

Producing industries, for example, which 
have passed the point up to which combina- 
tion may be consistent with the public in- 
terest and the freedom of trade, cannot al- 
ways be dissected into their component units 
as readily as railroad companies or similar 
organizations can be. Their dissolution by 
ordinary legal process may oftentimes involve 
financial consequences likely to overwhelm 
the security market and bring upon it break- 
down and confusion. There ought to be an 
administrative commission capable of direct- 
ing and shaping such corrective processes, not 
only in aid of the courts but also by inde- 
pendent suggestion, if necessary. 

Inasmuch as our object and the spirit of 
our action in these matters is to meet busi- 
ness half way in its processes of self-correc- 
tion and disturb its legitimate course as lit- 
tle as possible, we ought to see to it, 
and the judgment of practical and saga- 
cious men of affairs everywhere would ap- 
plaud us if we did see to it, that pen- 
alties and punishments should fall not 
upon business itself, to its confusion and 
interruption, but upon the individuals 
who use the instrumentalities of business to 
do things which public policy and sound busi- 
ness practice condemn. Every act of. busi- 
ness is done at the command or upon the in- 
itiative of some ascertainable person or group 
of persons. These should be held individ- 
ually responsible and the punishment should 
fall upon them, not upon the business 

tion of which they make illegal use. 
It should be one of the main objects of our 
legislation to divest such persons of their cor- 
porate cloak and deal with them as with those 
who do not represent their corporations, but 
merely by deliberate intention break the law. 
Businessmen the country through would, I 
am sure, applaud us if we were to take effec- 
tual steps to see that the officers and direc- 
tors of great business bodies were prevented 
from bringing them and the business of the 
country into disrepute and danger. 

Other guestions remain which will need 
very thoughtful and practical treatment. 
Enterprises in these modern days of great 
individual fortunes are oftentimes inter- 
locked, not by being under the control of 
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the same directors but by the fact that the 
greater part of their corporate stock is owned 
by a single person or group of persons who 
are in some way intimately related in inter- 
est. We are agreed, I take it, that holding 
companies should be prohibited, but what of 
the controlling private ownership of individ- 
uals or actually cooperative groups of indi- 
viduals? Shall the private owners of capital 
stock be suffered to be themselves in effect 
holding companies? We do not wish, I sup- 
pose, to forbid the purchase of stocks by any 
person who pleases to buy them in such 
quantities as he can afford, or in any way 
arbitrarily to limit the sale of stocks to bona 
fide purchasers. Shall we require the owners 
of stock, when their voting power in several 
companies which ought to be independent of 
one another would constitute actual control, 
to make election in which of them they will 
exercise their right to vote? This question 
I venture for your consideration. 

There is another matter in which impera- 
tive considerations of justice and fairplay 
suggest thoughtful remedial action. Not 
only do many of the combinations effected 
or sought to be effected in the industrial 
world work an injustice upon the public in 
general; they also directly and seriously in- 
jure the individuals who are put out of 
business in one unfair way or another by the 
many dislodging and exterminating forces of 
combination. I hope that we shall agree in 
giving private individuals who claim to have 
been injured by these processes the right to 
found their suits for redress upon the facts 
and judgments proved and entered ‘in suits 
by the Government where the Government 
has upon its own initiative sued the combi- 
nations complained of and won its suit, and 
that the statute of limitations shall be suf- 
fered to run against such litigants only from 
the date of the conclusion of the Govern- 
ment’s action. It is not fair that the private 
Utigant should be obliged to set up and es- 
tablish again the facts which the Govern- 
ment has proved. He cannot afford, he has 
not the power, to make use of such processes 
of inquiry as the Government has command 
of. Thus shall Individual justice be done 
while the processes of business are rectified 
and squared with the general conscience. 

I have laid the case before you, no doubt, 
as it lies in your own mind, as it lies in the 
thought of the country. What must every 
candid man say of the ons I have 
laid before you, of the plain obligations of 
which I have reminded you? That these are 
new things for which the country is not 
prepared? No; but that they are old things, 
now familiar, and must of course be under- 
taken if we are to square our laws with the 
thought and desire of the country. Until 
these things are done, conscientious business- 
men the country over will be unsatisfied. 
They are in these things our mentors and 
colleagues. We are now about to write the 
additional articles of our constitution of 
peace, the peace that is honor and freedom 
and prosperity. 


Beef Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Montana Farmers Union, as well as 
other farmer and rancher organizations 
in Montana, has long been concerned 
with the problems of beef imports into 
this country. 
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Recently, the board of directors of the 
Montana Farmers Union adopted a 
statement concerning beef imports which 
I ask unanimous consent be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment of the Montana Farmers Union 
concerning beef imports was ordered to 
be printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

BEEF PRICES 

(The following appeal adopted by the 
board of directors of the Montana Farmers 
Union meeting in Great Falls, Mont., Janu- 
ary 7, 1964, was sent to Hon. Orville Free- 
man, Secretary of Agriculture, Senator Mike 
Mansfield, Senator Lee Metcalf, Congress- 
man Arnold Olsen, and Congressman James 
Battin:) 

We are alarmed by the depressing income 
situation facing many Montana small live- 
stock growers. 

We believe it is time for a full investiga- 
tion of the causes of the unusually low prices 
received by producers of cattle in the United 
States. We are aware of the possible effect 
excessive imports would have on domestic 
cattle prices, and we urge appropriate ac- 
tion in that area, if necessary, to restore a 
wholesome condition in export-import trade. 
While we are mindful of the danger of in- 
jury to economies abroad, we feel it is un- 
fair for American family ranchers to bear 
an undue burden of international operations 
without compensating income. 

We urge also in such investigation con- 
sideration of all factors that might depress 
beef prices. For example: Who is Importing 
beef? What is the impact of chainstore 
pricing practices? What is the role played 
by the big packers? Does the integrated 
poultry industry relate itself to the beef sit- 
uation? Is the substantial spread between 
the price producers get and consumers pay 
justified? Is there overproduction or un- 
derconsumption of beef? 

We note that the decline in beef prices 
on the range and in the feedlots has not 
been reflected m lower prices over the retail 
counters. We are concerned about consumer 
needs, 

The continuing loss of income, jeopardiz- 
ing farmer, and rancher welfare, is drying 
up agricultural purchasing power which his- 
torically bolsters job opportunities and busi- 
ness activities. These conditions now call 
for efforts to see what is wrong and to make 
whatever adjustments are needed to relieve 
growers of the pressures of the current 
recession, 


Roosevelt Campobello International Park 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege today to introduce a bill to 
establish the Roosevelt Campobello In- 
ternation Park, and for other purposes, 
as envisioned by the treaty signed yester- 
day between Canada and the United 
States. My colleagues from the State of 
Maine, Mr. Tupper and Mr. MCINTIRE, 
have joined me in introducing the bill in 
the House, and I am pleased that a simi- 
lar measure is being introduced in the 
Senate by Senator MUSKIE, 

This bill, of course, is one in which I 
have a very warm and interest. 
Campobello Island is where I spent many 
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wonderful hours as a boy, where my 
father taught me to swim and how to sail 
a boat, where I met my first North Ameri- 
can Indian; all this being when Campo- 
bello was a true haven from the cares of 
the world, for there was no telephone and 
no electricity to or from the mainland. 
These inadequacies, if such they were, 
have been remedied in more recent years, 
but the beauty of nature, especially in 
summer, was in no way spoiled. 

As a park, I am sure Campobello will 
bring much enjoyment to many Ameri- 
can visitors as well as to our friends from 
Canada, It represents another symbol 
of the closeness of the people of Canada 
and our country. Even when I was a boy 
the formalities of the border were at a 
minimum, and understanding and 
friendship between our two peoples has 
been maintained at all times. 

I can think of no finer words than 
those exchanged yesterday by President 
Johnson and Prime Minister Pearson at 
the signing of the international park 
agreement in the Treaty Room of the 
White House, and I am happy to include 
them, not only for the historical record, 
but for all those who realize that in the 
relations between Canada and the United 
States, there is an example for all the 
world to follow. 

The remarks follows: 

EXCHANGE OF REMARKS BETWEEN PRESIDENT 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON AND PRIME MINISTER 


CAMPOBELLO INTERNATIONAL PARK AGREE- 

MENT IN THE TREATY ROOM 

President JoHNsoN. Mr. Prime Minister 
and distinguished guests, President Roose- 
velt would have approved of what we are 
doing here today. He approved of anything 
that advanced, however small, the general 
well being of human beings. So it cheers 
me to join with Minister Pearson in 
taking the first p toward establishing 
Franklin Roosevelt's summer home as a me- 
morial park. 

I want to publicly thank Dr. Armand Ham- 
mer, Harry Hammer, and Victor Hammer 
for their most generous contribution in 
President Roosevelt's memory, and to his 
deeply held love for the Canadian people. 
I think that President Roosevelt would be 
pleased that this is a new and special proj- 
ect. It is, as you know, the first jointly 
owned United States-Canadian park. This 
is ample evidence of a close tie between the 
United States and Canada. 

This involves land and people. This is the 
heart of human concern and national kin- 
ship. Canada and the United States are not 
only good neighbors, but we are good part- 
ners. We are going to stay good partners, 
Each will help the other to stay strong, to 
stay solvent, to stay stable, and to stay com- 
passionate. 

We have no problems that cannot be 
solved. We have no difficulties that cannot 
be settled. We have no future that cannot 
be shared. That is why I am happy, in con- 
cert with the distinguished Prime Minister 
of Canada, Mr. Pearson, to sign this agree- 
ment, 

I hope that Campobello Park will live 
eternally as a symbol of our friendship that 
cannot be shaken or diverted. President 
Roosevelt would want it this way. 

Prime Minister Pearson. Mr. President, 
may I tell you how deeply I appreciate the 
privilege of joining you today in signing the 
agrement which will make possible the es- 
tablishment of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Campobello International Park. 

I recall last May when I was in Hyannis 
Port when this idea was advanced and we 
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were able to proceed with it at that time 
through the generosity of Dr. Hammer and 
his brothers, and through the understand- 
ing support and cooperation of the members 
of the Roosevelt family, the process which 
began then has now come to the stage of 
completion insofar as the signing of this 
agreement is concerned. I am very happy, 
indeed, to be a part of it. 

As you say, Mr. President, this is some- 
thing of which Mr. Roosevelt would have 
approved. We cherish this action in Canada 
not only because it will establish another 
link in the friendship between our two peo- 
ples across our border, that border which is 
so easily crossed, but also because it win be 
an eternal memorial to one of the great and 
towering figures of our age, a man who had 
done so much for human freedom and one 
who's memory is as imperishable in Canada, 
a country which he loved, and in which he 
spent so much of his time, who’s memory 
will be as imperishable in Canada as it is in 
the United States. 

My colleagues and I are very proud, Mr. 
President, to be able to take part in this 
ceremony today. 

President Jomnson. To some of you here 
for the first time I would like to point out 
the beauty of this room is made possible be- 
cause of the great, dedicated efforts of Mrs. 
Kennedy. She had just completed the dec- 
oration of it. It is known as the Treaty 
Room. The Indian Treaty was signed here, 
a number of other treaties. We have had two 
agreements and one treaty signed since 
November ourselves. 

President Andrew Johnson's first Cabinet 
met in this room for the first time. It has 
many things of historical importance here, 
including its chandelier that hung in my 
office in the Capitol for a number of years. 
It had originally been in the White House. 
But when President Theodore Roosevelt be- 
came President, in days before air conditlon- 
ing, he would have to open the windows in 
the evening to let the breeze in to keep cool, 
and the chandelier glass would tingle and 
keep him awake. So he told the butler one 
evening to get that chandelier out of here 
and take it down to the Capitol. The frus- 
trated butler said, “Where do we take it?“ 
He sald, Take it to the Vice President. We 
need something to keep him awake.” So it 
stayed there, Mr, Prime Minister, for many 
years, and I guess Mrs. Kennedy finally con- 
cluded that I was wide awake and she 
told me she wanted that chandelier brought 
back to the White House where it belonged, 
and her wish was my command. 


_ A Look Ahead at Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 14, 1964 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, President Johnson has raised hopes 
for ending Castroism in Cuba by prom- 
ising to take a new look at the entire 
Cuban situation and our policy toward 
Cuba. A television editorial over WTVJ, 
Channel 4, Miami, takes a good look at 
the developments of the past year and 
projects on the future of Castroism in 
Cuba. I would like to insert a copy of 
that editorial in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

A Loox ÅHEAD AT THE CUBAN SITUATION 

It was just 1 year ago that a giant airlift 
brought more than a thousand Bay of Pigs 
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invasion prisoners from their Cuban jails to 
freedom in Miami. 

During the waning days of 1962, we ex- 
pressed here the hope that Cuba would be 
made free in 1963.” 

President Kennedy, in a speech at the 
Orange Bowl, struck a similar chord by 
promising the prisoners their flag would be 
returned to them in a “free Havana.” One 
year later, Fidel Castro's Communist reign on 
the island seems more entrenched than ever. 

But with the bad, we can see some glim- 
mer of good. 

Internal conditions within Cuba are get- 
ting worse daily with most people getting 
but one meal a day. Hurricane Flora and a 
poor sugar crop further hurt the economy. 
There are indications that some of Castro's 
middle-level officials are getting disillusioned 
by the Russian takeover of their revolution, 

It’s dificult to predict any internal up- 
rising or disintegration within Cuba, but 
the worse things get, the better for our side. 
Certainly, increased isolation of Cuba will 
put a greater squeeze on Castro. 

Venezuela is pressing hard within the OAS 
for an air and naval blockade, citing aggres- 
sion and intervention by Cuba into Venezu- 
elan affairs. Castro's effort to cause revolu- 
tion elsewhere in the hemisphere should 
evoke some retaliatory actions. 

But, as we approach the New Year, per- 
haps the most heartening sign is the action 
of President Johnson in taking a new look 
at Cuba and Latin America. He has put in 
top command, Thomas Mann, a practical 
veteran of Latin affairs who last distin- 
guished himself as Ambassador to Mexico. 

Mann carries the elevated title of Under 
Secretary of State and Special Adviser to the 
President. 

We have felt that Dick Goodwin and Ed- 
win Martin and the others who evolved 
United States, Cuban, and Latin policy in 
past months were not practical men. We 
look differently upon Mr. Mann. 

We still hope for Cuba to be at freedom's 
door in 1964. 


Perjury Is the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OY LOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington 
D.C.) Sunday Star on January 26, 1964: 

PERJURY Is THE ISSUE 


In a frivolous response to a pertinent ques- 
tion, Chairman Jorpan, of the Senate Rules 
Committee, told a reporter: “We are not in- 
vestigating tinware.” 

Of course not. No one thinks the subcom- 
mittee should. But unless Senator JORDAN 
and his colleagues are ready to forfeit public 
respect and confidence, they had better in- 
vestigate the issue of perjury which has 
cropped up during the pussyfooting probe 
of the Bobby Baker mess. 

Don. B, Reynolds, the Silver Spring insur- 
ance man who paid for a hi-fi set given to 
Lyndon Johnson, told the Jordan commit- 
tee that he had talked with Walter Jenkins 
about buying advertising time on the LBJ 
Co's Texas television station. Mr. Reynolds 
was testifying under oath. Mr. Jenkins is 
administrative assistant to Mr. Johnson. In 
a sworn statement, he denied any knowledge 
of the advertising matter. Thus, it seems 
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probable that one of the two men committed 
perjury. 

Mr. Reynolds has said that the TV time, 
which he agreed to buy in connection with 
a life insurance sale to Mr. Johnson, was of 
no value to him, So he made a deal under 
which it would be used by Albert G. Young, 
head of a Silver Spring firm which sells cook- 
ing utensils nationally. Mr. Young has told 
newsmen that he discussed this advertising 
transaction by phone with a man who said 
he was Mr. Jenkins. And the reporters 
naturally wanted to know whether Sena- 
tor Jorpan intended to call Mr. Young as a 
witness. The tinware“ comment was the 
result, 

Normally an investigating committee 
would try to get to the bottom of such a 
conflict of testimony. It would put Mr. 
Young on the stand and get his sworn story. 
It would follow through by examining the 
records of the TV company and interrogat- 
ing the people there with whom Mr. Young 
must have dealt. 

Apparently the Senate committee does not 
intend to do this. It is trying to clamp the 
lid on what could be a very explosive (though 
legitimate) aspect of its inquiry. If it does, 
it can expect a vote of no confidence” from 
the American people. And this vote should 
come through loud and clear. 


Space Contracts for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27,1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, Government procurements asso- 
ciated with our space program are in- 
creasing in dollar value, which develop- 
ment makes it doubly important that 
small business concerns participate to 
the greatest degree possible. 

A brief article designed to provide 
helpful advice and guidance to small 
business firms interested in obtaining 
such prime contracts—or subcontracts— 
appeared in a recent issue of the Bulletin 
of the American Council of Independent 
Laboratories. It was written by Mr. 
Spencer Beresford, an able attorney and 
former counsel to the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee, 

Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
insert this article in the Appendix of the 
Recorp as follows: 

Dors SMALL BUSINESS Have Room IN SPACE? 
(By Spencer M. Beresford) 

It's entirely possible for small business 
concerns to get space contracts—but it isn’t 
easy. 

There are a few simple rules to follow. 
They can be listed quickly, but are often 
ignored. 

An even bigger stumbling block is atti- 
tude. Paradoxically, many businessmen 
take a political rather than a businesslike 
view of the Government, even when doing 
business with it. What needs to be stressed 
is that they would do better to treat the 
Government like a prospective customer— 
and a demanding one, at that. It's dan- 
gerous to expect Government contracts on a 
silver platter. Government business is not 
a handout. It does differ in many ways 
from doing business with private companies, 
but it imposes similar requirements as to 
sales effort, cost, and quality. Government 
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contract procedures and standards are in- 
tended not only to keep everybody honest” 
but to serve as a substitute for market com- 
petition and enforce efficiency. 

If you have a small business—and you 
may, even with more than 500 employees— 
you're not likely to get a NASA prime con- 
tract unless your company is highly qualified 
and specialized in some field of NASA inter- 
est. But you stand a good chance of getting 
a NASA (or Air Force) subcontract if your 
personnel, facilities, and financial perform- 
ance in one of these fields are better than 
average. Here are the rules—the A B C’s: 

Rule 1: Get on the bidders’ lists at NASA 
centers. This means the NASA field center 
nearest you, but includes others doing work 
in which you have an interest. The NASA 
centers have authority to make contract 
awards up to $5 million, and to make tenta- 
tive awards for larger amounts subject to 
headquarters approval. 

Rule 2: Get the Department of Commerce 
Business Dally, and make it your bible. It 
lists requests for bids, contract awards (so 
you'll know who the prime contractors are) 
and setasides for small business. 

Rule 3: Make your company and its capa- 
bilities and interests known to the nearest 
office of the Small Business Administration, 
and keep in touch with that office. 

Rule 4: Approach prime contractors di- 
rectly. Knock on their doors. 

Rule 5: Try to specialize in some field of 
Government interest. Develop it. Sell it. 
Don't try to be all things to all men. 
Rather, be specific in bidding and selling. 

Your problems have only begun when you 
find a contract you can bid on. Then you 
have to make the all-important decision to 
bid or not to bid, And before you bid, not 
after your bid is accepted, be ready to start 
by having done already the little things that 
take time, such as up-to-date financial re- 
ports and security clearances. 

If you follow the foregoing rules, and treat 
the Government like a customer, you'll 
greatly improve your chances of getting some 
Government business, The woods are full of 
small companies that have done it. 


Snow Couldn’t Close Friendship Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, during 
the severe snowstorm of this month, 
almost all means of air travel within a 
400-mile radius of Washington was 
closed down with the single exception of 
Baltimore’s Friendship Airport. The 
main reason for the availability of serv- 
ice during this period can be attributed 
to the hardworking ground crews at 
Friendship whose efforts made continued 
service possible. With your permission, 
I should like to insert into the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Baltimore News- 
American on January 16, 1964, praising 
the efforts of these men. 

The editorial follows: 

Snow COULDN'T OLOSE FRIENDSHIP Amport 

We hope Federal aviation officials will take 
serious note of the fact that Baltimore's 
Priendship International Airport was fully 
operative and open to traffic during the late 
snowstorm, even though other major air- 
ports within a 400-mile radius were forced 
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to close down, some of them for as much as 
40 hours, 

Because Friendship was in business at a 
time the other airports were socked in, close 
to 1,000 air passengers arrived there in planes 
which were originally scheduled to land 
elsewhere. The airlines moved these passen- 
gers to their destinations via railways or 
buses. 

That Friendship was enabled to remain 
Open was due in part to its favorable location 
with respect to fog-producing bodies of 
water—but only in part. The principal rea- 
son why our airport functioned when others 
Were closed is the devotion and hard work of 
Friendship's ground crews, snow-removal 
Personnel, and airport officials. 

Battling the snow around the clock, these 
men cleared runways so effectively that jet 
airliners were able to land and take off with 
& minimum of difficulty. Quoting Col. John 
F. R. Scott, Jr, the assistant airport direc- 
tor, “those men really worked their hearts 
out.” 

Federal aviation people have been beating 
the drums for the big, new Dulles Airport 
near Washington, and have consistently 
downgraded Friendship. Maybe they'll 
change their tune now. They should. 
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Especially since Dulles, the Government's 
$110 million boondoggle, was one of the air- 
ports that had to close down during the 
storm. 


Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Dur- 
ing October and November of 1963 legis- 
lative questionnaires were sent to more 
than 85,000 residents of the Seventh 
California District. 

With many of these issues still before 
Congress I believe our colleagues will 
find the tabulation of the nearly 12,000 
questionnaires returned of interest: 


Reaulis of the 1963 questionnaire poll conducted by Congressman JEFFERY COHELAN, 7th 
District of California 


1. Do you rcp PAPO DON HOKA MS ag ath cela ic 


te income tax 


3. Do 


4. should Cangas aman RRS Ses een SEE OER SD ETT One 


arp kane ment and job training for 5 young peop ple 


7. Do orm 
Goma, to work in local communities 


4s migrants, Indians, schoo) dropouts, and the 5 
8. Should Congress establish a national wilderness preservation system? 


9. 8 Congress make grants nnd loans to 


portation systems __.....--..----------.- 


favor Federal legis 


| Shonid the U.S. Disarmament A 
nent agency of our G 


overnmen 
14. Do you 3 of the limited nuclear test ban treaty ae ratified by the 


Seven-Year Itch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal of Thursday, January 16, 1964, 
and an editorial entitled “Seven-Year 
Itch,” appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal of Friday, January 17, 1964. 

The article explains why Britain seeks 
to bar price fixing; the editorial points 
out the evils of price-fixing laws regard- 
less of where they may happen to be. 


Certainly, in this time when Great 
Britain and other nations around the 
world are moving to junk fair trade, the 
United States must in its own interest, 
through its Congress, repudiate the iniq- 
uitous quality stabilization bill now 
pending before the Congress. 

The article follows: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 16, 1964] 


BRITAIN SEEKS To Bar Most PRICE SETTING 
TIGHTEN Morrorotr Laws To FIGHT INTLATION 


Lonpon.—The British Government an- 
nounced plans to outlaw most commercial 
agreements that allow manufacturers to set 
retail prices for their goods. 

Edward Heath, Minister for Trade and In- 
dustry, also said the Conservative govern- 
ment will ask Parliament to tighten the na- 
tion's antimonopoly laws and prohibit com- 
peting companies from sharing pricelists 
and contract terms. 

Mr. Heath, in a statement to the House of 
Commons, said the enabling legislation will 
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be introduced in the current session of Par- 
liament. 

The broad program is designed to prevent 
inflation from marring the United King- 
dom's industrial growth, Reginald Maudling, 
Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
warned recently that wage demands are 
raising the specter of inflation. The Gov- 
ernment believes that increased business 
competition will result in lower prices and 
that these, in turn, will lead British unions 
to reduce their demands for pay increases. 

Mr. Heath said retail price-fixing “is in 
General incompatible” with the Govern- 
ment's objective of “encouraging effective 
competition and keeping down costs and 
Prices.“ The ban on “resale price mainte- 
nance,” as the practice is called in Britain, 
would affect a wide range of products, in- 
cluding electrical appliances, automobiles 
and chocolate products. 

PRICE-FIXING PREVALENT 

Such agreements have been prevalent in 
Great Britain for many years: Retailers can't 
get the desired goods until they agree to 
abide by the prices that the manufacturers 
set. And, under present national law, manu- 
facturers can enforce their price schedules 
through the civil courts. 

Mr. Heath said the Government wouldn't 
propose a ban on all agreements. He said 
a judicial tribunal would be empowered to 
grant exemptions to specific companies. 

Some retallers immediately praised’ the 
Government's plan. Jack Cohen, chairman 
of the Tesco chain of stores, told United 
Press International that the end of price 
fixing “will be the green light for the most 
intensive retail development this country 
has seen.” 

Some retailers also noted that an end to 
price maintenance would bolster the outlook 
for the newly emerging trading stamp indus- 
try in Britain. Some manufacturers have 
been maintaining that trading stamps are 
Illegal because they are, in effect, discounts 
from fixed prices. 

AIM IS TO BOLSTER ECONOMY 


Mr. Heath said the Government's planned 
assault on monopolies and other restrictive 
practices is designed to “strengthen the eco- 
nomy to the benefit of all sections of the 
community and to the advantage of our com- 
petitive position in international trade.” 

Mr. Heath said the Government will move 
against certain consolidations by strengthen- 
ing the monopolies commission, and by giv- 
ing the Government added powers to enforce 
the Commission's rulings, particularly on 
mergers. 

The Minister emphasized that the Govern- 
ment doesn’t plan to block mergers that help 
the economy by creating stronger units with 
more éffective sales organizations. Nor, he 
added, does the Government “wish to place 
any obstacles in the way of the greater num- 
ber of mergers whose effects on the economy 
aren't significant. 

But Mr. Heath added: There is a small 
minority of mergers that may lead to monop- 
oly conditions to public interest.” 
He said the Government plans to act against 
“this type of case.“ 

The Government will also seek legislation 
that would, in effect, restrict exchange agree- 
ments among com manufacturers. 
Under such accords, rivals sometimes ex- 
change information on prices and contract 
provisions. Mr, Heath declared that truly 
competitive conditions are essential to the 
nation’s economic growth. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 17, 1964] 
Seven-Year ITCH 

Proponents of so-called fair-trade laws 
ought to take a long and thoughtful look 
across the Atlantic. The British Cabinet is 
going to seek to end the similar form of 
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price fixing with which the public has been 
saddled for 7 years. 

The British law requires the maintenance 
of resale prices; under it manufacturers can 
go to court to try to prevent retailers from 
cutting prices on brand-name goods. Thus 
the setup is very much like the various laws 
that have been tried in the United States 
and the proposed new Federal fair-trade 
law which parades under the appealing label 
of quality stabilization. 

What is especially interesting about the 
British move to Junk fair trade is the recep- 
tion It's getting. Are consumers up in arms, 
demanding that legalized price fixing be 
retained? They are not, They are itching 
for its demise, which would lower prices sig- 
nificantly on the one-third of retail goods 
affected by the act. 

The lesson could hardly be plainer, 
whether or not the fans of fair trade are 
capable of grasping it. Such laws do not 
stabilize quality or prices. They just make 
things cost more. 


A Tribute to John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27,1964 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received a letter and en- 
closure from Janet Hess, age 15, of 406 
Meadow Lane, Falls Church, Va. The 
style of the letter and the literary skill 
demonstrated by this young lady in com- 
posing the enclosures is of such signifi- 
cant magnitude that I would like to share 
this refreshing young talent with my col- 
leagues in the Houes of Representatives. 
Janet was obviously and sincerely moved 
by the tragic death of our late President. 
So touching was her tribute, I commend 
it to you without further comment: 

IN APPRECIATION 
A wave stopped short, 
red rose bent, 


A shock of hair, 
An infectious grin, 
A battle hard fought 
But no time to win. 


A saddened woman, 
A darkened face, 
A determined courage, 
A religious grace. 
A brave little girl, 
A confused little man, 
A salute to his father, 
Who guided our land. 


A flag flying low, 
A head held high, 
Showing John F. Kennedy 
Never can die. 
[From the Falls Church High School Jaguar 
Journal, Dec. 19. 1963] 


An eerle gray haze filtered through the ex- 
pansive windows in the upper Cherry Street 
lobby. This was a Friday afternoon, by tra- 
dition the time for students to prepare for 
the fun of the upcoming 2 days. This was 
the weekend of the frolicking junior-student 
powderpuff game. This was the weekend the 
Falls Church auditorium was to echo with 
laughter from the first play of the year. 

But these things were not to be. The halls 
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were crowded but silent as students left the 
building, stunned beyond comprehension. 
This was not the day for laughing. This was 
the day for mourning. 

This was the day John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
died. 

On the never-ending calendar of time, a 
span of 46 years would seem insignificant 
and, in most instances, is so. But John Ken- 
nedy was not an insignificant man. In his 
short life on this earth, he became the 
youngest man ever elected President—and 
the youngest ever to die President. Ironi- 
cally, it was exactly 13 months before his 
death that he went before the American 
people and the people of the world to de- 
scribe, in a crisp but reassuring voice, the 
crisis In Cuba which at any moment could 
have exploded into nuclear holocaust. 

Most of us changed our connotation of 
him after that memorable October day. Be- 
fore, he was a dynamic politician with an 
attractive family. Afterwards, he was a man 
of maturity and wisdom. We realized the 
burdens he bore, not only as leader of the 
world but as the bulwark insuring the 
future of our generation and country. 

The assassination of President Kennedy is 
deplorable enough, but coupled with that of 
his accused assassin, it would seem to make a 
mockery of everything he stood for. It’s our 
responsibility to show the lack of validity in 
such a position. President Kennedy said, 
“Let us begin.” 

Lyndon Johnson said, “Let us continue.” 
We say, “Let us know what the youth of 
America can do, and we shall do It.“ 

This is the least we can do for our coun- 
try and for its late President, 


Johnson Policy May Overheat Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27,1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, when 
these hearings opened last week, I made 
the observation that the administration's 
economic policy mix could very well 
overstimulate the economy this year and 
contribute importantly to a decline in 
activity sometime next year. I also 
pointed out that I believe the program 
which the administration presented 
could have inflationary consequences 
this year. 

I was pleased to note that the lead 
editorial in the New York Times Sunday 
took esentially the same position. The 
editorial said that the President's eco- 
nomic policy “is taking a big gamble.” 
According to the Times, the President 
“sacrifices moderation and runs the risk 
of destabilization that is associated with 
lofty heights.” The result, says the 
Times, could be “a long, hard, drop.” 

Today's Washington Post contained 
an article by their financial columnist, 
Harold B. Dorsey, which also points out 
that the President’s program poses in- 
flationary risks as well as a danger of 
overheating the economy this year fol- 
lowed by a dropoff in activity in 1965. 
Mr. Dorsey points out that the immediate 
drop in the withholding rate to 14 per- 
cent this year moves up from 1965 much 
of the stimulation to consumer purchas- 
ing that had been planned for that year. 
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The administration’s plan is simply en- 
couraging consumers to spend this year 
that part of the lower tax rate that does 
not become applicable until next year. 
As Mr. Dorsey says, the extra shot in the 
arm might be a little too strong for the 
patient and cause a subsequent relapse, 

Finally, an article in Sunday's Wash- 
ington Post by. Prof. Paul A. Samuelson, 
professor of economics at MIT, points 
out that the withholding change adds 
to the last half of this calendar year 
some of the spending power that people 
would otherwise have had 6 months after 
next November's elections. Professor 
Samuelson points out: 

It will take a burst of private consump- 
tion and Investment spending next year to 
Offset the destabilizing effect of the with- 
holding tax change. 


Mr. Chairman, under unanimous con~ 
sent I place the three articles to which 
I refer in the RECORD. 

From the New York (N. x.) Times, 
Jan. 26, 1964] 
RISKS IN THE ECONOMY 


President Johnson's election-year budget 
manages to contain something for every- 
body; tax cuts for consumers and business- 
men, lower spending for conservatives, an 
antipoverty program for liberals. In his 
anxiety to fashion a package that could gain 
quick acceptance and enable the economy 
to scale new peaks, the President is taking a 
big gamble. He sacrifices moderation and 
runs the risk of destabilization that is asso- 
ciated with lofty heights. 

There is no immediate threat of a fall. 
With the pace of business activity quicken- 
ing, the one big danger lies in rushing ahead 
too fast. Mr. Johnson proposes tax cuts for 
1964 that are the biggest single reduction in 
history. His economic projections assume 
that this immoderate dose can only benefit 
the economy. Without it he warns of a re- 
cession; with it he sees the upsurge reach- 
ing new high ground but still a long way 
from real trouble, 

Presidents have been all too fallible as eco- 
nomic prophets. The rise in business activ- 
ity last year, for example, exceeded the upper 
limits of the forecast made by the White 
House, which had anticipated a tax cut in its 
projection. Mr. Johnson gives himself an 
even wider margin for error, but his range 
of predictions fails to take into account that 
the tax cuts could produce inflationary pres- 
sures and other excesses. 

The President counseled against unwar- 
ranted wage or price increases. But there is 
a definite conflict between his plan to relax 
the tax brake holding down the private sec- 
tor and his desire for restraint. Mr. John- 
son appears to have ruled out the use of a 
more restrictive monetary policy unless the 
situation is clearly out of hand; similarly, he 
is unlikely to resort to the tactics used by his 
predecessor in dealing with the steel Indus- 
try in 1962, which proved so unsettling. So 
if the altitude provokes dizziness, the ad- 
ministration is without a safety belt. 

The economy may somehow sit through 
1964 unscathed, but then the budget calls 
for a rapid withdrawal of stimulants. The 
expansionary impact of tax reductions will 
be fading just when spending is scheduled to 
be cut back. If that happened when the 
economy needed a second wind, it could re- 
sult in a long, hard drop. 

Aggressive risks are called for when the 
economy is in the throes of a recession or if 
It is afflicted with serious imbalance. Neither 
situation applies today. The climb toward 
new noninflationary peaks demands pru- 
dence, and good timing in reducing spending 
and taxes alike, 
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[From the Washington Post, Jan. 27, 1964] 
INVESTMENT VW- TOO Moch Tax Cur MIGHT 
BR HARMPUL 
(By Harold B. Dorsey) 

New Tonk. January 26.—The rise in stock 
prices in the past 4 or 5 months has just 
about paralleled the rise in estimates of busi- 
ness activity and corporate earnings for the 
ensuing 6 to 9 months. However, the Judg- 
ments reflected by the market probably do 
not include the effects of the Senate Finance 
Committee's changes in the tax reduction 
legislation. 

The House version of this tax legislation 
would reduce the withholding rate on per- 
sonal income from 18 to 15 percent. The Sen- 
ate version reduces it another point to 14 
percent. The effect of this single point 
change would increase the annual rate of 
personal income after taxes as extra $2.4 bil- 
lion on top of the earlier indicated approxi- 
mately $6 billion. 

Under the House version it had been an- 
ticipated that personal income after taxes 
would increase by about 1.6 percent as & re- 
sult of the tax reduction. If the Senate 
version prevails the overnight Increase in 
take-home pay would be about 2.1 percent, 
In effect, we would be anticipating immedi- 
ately upon the determined effective date, 
say March 1, almost all of the rise in per- 
sonal purchasing power that was to have 
become effective in two steps, l.e., two-thirds 
of the total tax reduction effective January 
1, 1964, and the remaining one-third effec- 
tive January 1, 1965. 

Meanwhile, it seems unlikely that the con- 
templated reduction in Government expendi- 
tures will become effective for the balance of 
the current fiscal year ending June 30. Be- 
tween now and that date, therefore, the econ- 
omy will be feeling the effects not only of 
the continued high Government expenditures 
but also a greater increase in personal pur- 
chasing power than was indicated only a 
couple of weeks a that the 
House and the Senate agree upon the Senate 
Finance Committee's version of the with- 
holding tax rate. 

On this assumption, the optimistic esti- 
mates of 1964 business activity, employment 
and corporate earnings that had been pro- 
jected by this column are probably going to 
be too low. Under these circumstances there 
would be greater pressures for higher costs 
and prices because the demand for goods and 
services would then be squeezing against the 
human and physical capacities to produce 
and distribute goods and services. With 
these manifestations of inflation pressures 
present, the monetary authorities would 
certainly be derelict in their duty if they did 
not tighten credit policies in an effort to 
maintain a sound but more moderate rate of 
expansion, 

Again assuming that the lower withholding 
rate for personal taxes becomes the law with- 
in the next few weeks, we will already have 
spent much of the additional stimulation to 
personal purchasing that had been indicated 
for 1965. When we get into the spring of 
that year, people who underaccumulate 
their tax liabilities by reason of the lower 
withholding tax rate would then have to pay 
up the difference to the Government. And 
people who characteristically overaccumu- 
lated their tax liabilities and get a refund in 
the following year, would get less refund 
from the Government. At about the same 
time the economy would be feeling the effects 
of the contemplated reduction in Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

The degree of adverse impact on business 
activity would be influenced by the degree of 
maladjustment that had been encouraged 
in 1964, 1. e., the rate of inventory accumu- 
lation, the degree of excessive debt expan- 
sion, the amount of overbuying in anticipa- 
tion of higher prices, and the possible con- 
traction of profit margins as payroll costs 
might rise in excess of sales growth. 
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In my judgment it would be a mistake to 
reduce the withholding tax rate by the ad- 
ditional 1 percentage point so that the per- 
sonal sector would be encouraged to spend 
this year that part of the lower tax rate that 
doesn't become applicable until next year. I 
don't believe that the economy needs that 
extra stimulation to accelerate the growth 
trends to a level that will absorb the work- 
ing force and reduce the present rate of un- 
employment. The extra shot in the arm 
might be a little bit too strong for the pa- 
tient and cause a subsequent relapse, 

If the Senate Finance Committee's version 
of the tax reduction legislation becomes 
law—especially the lower rate of withholding 
from current payrolls—the excellent upward 
trends in business activity, employment, and 
earnings that had been expected for this 
year will probably be even sharper, with more 
danger that Inflation pressures will be 
created. Such a pattern would arouse more 
concern about the 1965 prospects than has 
been justified by the economic fundamentals 
up to this point, 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 26, 1964] 
L.B.J. UNDER SCRUTINY OF THE Hran ROAD 
(By Paul A. Samuelson) 

President Johnson has emphasized in word 
and deed his determination to continue the 
policies of President Kennedy. But as time 
passes, it will become harder and harder to 
know what adherence to that goal means; 
and, in consequence, it will become harder 
to identify divergences from the Kennedy 
programs. 

This is inevitable, for President Kennedy 
could not himself know what his own eco- 
nomic policies would be 6 months later. 

Still, it is inevitable that we should scru- 
tinize each act of President Johnson to see 
whether it is along the main road of the New 
Frontier or represents a striking out in novel 
directions. I believe that 1964 has brought 
one definite departure from the Kennedy 
high road. 

President Johnson has proposed a cutback 
in the total of Government spending. His 
proposal to stay below fiscal 1964's $98 billion 
came as a surprise to everybody. 

President Johnson has also promised to 
cut the fiscal 1965 budget deficit in half. In 
itself, it does not differ from the Kennedy 
fiscal style, for the late President regarded 
deficits as an evil—albeit a necessary evil 
when American growth lagged badly enough 
to produce high unemployed. 

Without passing Judgment of approval or 
disapproval, how must we appraise the econ- 
omics of an expenditure reduction? 

Taken for itself and not as part of some 
package, a cut of $2 billion in public spend- 
ing must be expected to result in about 
twice that much loss in fiscal 1965's gross 
national product. 

This can be translated into a failure” of 
almost half a million new jobs to develop, 
which means that the percentage of the labor 
force unemployed a year from now might 
be something like 5 ½ percent rather than 5 
percent. 

It entails a drop in total taxable profit, 
compared to the heights it would otherwise 
have reached, of perhaps a billion dollars. 

I hope not to be misunderstood, 

The 1964 reduction in taxes will so out- 
weigh the reduction in expenditure as virtu- 
ally to guarantee that the expansion will 
continue to election day and beyond, making 
the recovery since February 1961 one of the 
longest in our peacetime history. 

If expenditure had to be cut in some year, 
1964 is the time when the economy is least 
likely to be sent into a recession. (Frugality 
next year will not come so cheap in terms of 
human prosperity.) 

Actually, there is another surprise in the 
Johnson budget. Along with the drop in ex- 
penditure, the President has proposed an 
immediate drop in withholding tax rates to 
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14 percent rather than the 15 percent the 
House bill had . This will add to 
people's calendar 1964 after-tax income more 
than the expenditure cut will take away from 
them in 1964 itself. No wonder then that, 
after reading the new budget, I stepped up- 
ward rather than downward my estimates for 
this calendar year. 

Here is a pretty paradox. How can frugal- 
ity end in enhanced billions of spending? 
Very easily. 

(1) Kennedy's last budget (fiscal 1964) 
has its deficit increased by the lowering of 
withholding rates in the first half of this 
year. 

(2) This same withholding change adds 
to the last half of this calendar year some of 
the spending power that people would other- 
wise have had 6 months after next Novem- 
ber's election. Unless the winning candidate 
prevails on the-citizenry to accept the sacri- 
fice of a still further tax cut after 1964, or 
spends elsewhere the efficiency savings from 
the defense program, it will take a burst of 
private consumption and investment spend- 
ing next year to offset the destabilizing effect 
of the withholding tax change. 

Turning finally to the more controversial 
field of policy, what advice should we have 
to give the President if he said, “Come let 
us reason together about desirable public 
expenditure policy.” I suggest at least the 
following. 

(1) Never confuse “frugality” with ef- 
ficiency” in Government. Nobody wants a 
uranium make-work program. There is no 
economic need to keep high-cost shipyards 
open in Boston, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco; or waste money on su: air- 
plane development of little security worth 
or civilian commercial promise. hun- 
dred million dollars that McNamara and his 
Whiz-kids can save without impairing se- 
curity is that much to the good. 

Reducing inefficiency of Government ex- 
penditure has directly to do with 
reducing the scope of desirable sound ex- 
penditure on security; on education and wel- 
fare; on water, air, and urban problems. 
President Johnson's attack on poverty is a 
welcome departure from the wrong kind of 
frugality in Government. 

(2) And when the American people rea- 
son together on true fiscal prudence, we 
must be sure to remember this: 

The reductions in cost of defense and 
Space that lessened cold war tension may 
permit should not be wasted on unemploy- 
ment and excess capacity. Just as part of 
the resources released should be devoted 
by the electorate to satisfy the social needs 
they consider pressing, the remaining part 
must be permitted to go into family con- 
sumption and new capital formation by plan- 
ning a mix of budget deficits and easy mon- 
ey sufficiently expansionary to prevent de- 
velopment of a deflationary gap. 

As Pascal failed to say, Reason has rea- 
sons that fiscal orthodoxy will never know. 


President Johnson’s Budget of Economy 
and Progress Reflects Faith in the 
Nation’s Growing Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27,1964 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, a great newspaper of 
my State, has commended editorially 
President Johnson's budget message to 
the Congress, calling the President’s 
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“budget of economy and progress,” a 
budget which reflects faith in our grow- 
ing economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 


JOHNSON BUDGET REFLECTS FAITH IN 
GROWING ECONOMY 


President Johnson has submitted his 1965 
budget of economy and progress to the Con- 
gress as the second budget in 9 years to call 
for reduction in Federal expenditures. 

These expenditures are estimated at $97.9 
billion—$900 million less than was requested 
in the budget last year, and $500 million less 
than Mr. Johnson expects will be spent in 
fiscal 1964. He saw a deficit of $4.9 billion 
$5.1 billion below the currently estimated 


gure. 
The President said that an austere budget 
should not be a standstill budget. While he 
called for substantial reductions in spending, 
he also noted that it provides for a secure 
defense, development of natural resources 
and human resources. Mr. Johnson called 
for the initiation of a “new and major effort 
to break the vicious circle of chronic 
poverty „ „ 2 
of some critics’ gloomy fore- 
casts, there is no reason to doubt that with 
wise administrative leadership the country 
can move and spending can be trimmed. 
President Johnson underscored two major 
points: his pledge to economize and the fact 
the Government is able to carry out its re- 
sponsibilities for less than $100 billion a 


year. 

The budget gives great impetus to a tax 
cut now pending in Congress. In fact, Presi- 
dent Johnson has come close to suggesting 
that a future balanced budget may be con- 
tingent on the tax cut. On expected Fed- 
eral income the President was somewhat con- 
servative. He said Government receipts are 
expected to Increase to $93 billion, $4.6 bil- 
lion over 1964—and noted this takes into 
account estimated revenue losses from new 
tax rates. 

Nevertheless, the business outlook is fa- 
vorable. The pledge to reduce Government 
spending plus prospects of the tax cut al- 
most certainly will give business a psycholog- 
ical boost. The gross national product has 
already gone over $600 billion. Expecta- 
tions are for a gross national product in- 


essary inc 
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omy and exhaustive screening of procedures. 
The budget has gone another step in set- 
ting the tone of the Johnson administra- 
tion. The country wants frugality in Gov- 
ernment spending and it was the Chief Exec- 
utive’s pledge. It wants war on poverty and 
unemployment and it is going to get that. 
Tt wants prosperity, and this Mr. Johnson is 
confident the Nation will have. The in- 
strument by which he expects to accom- 
plish these things is the economy, which he 
feels can sustain a much larger growth. 
President Johnson has tremendous faith 
in the yitality and potential of the economy 
and his budget is another step in trying 
to translate the faith into solid results. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


cently a Montana woman wrote me con- 
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cerning what she called John Birch 
smear tactics in Montana. She enclosed 
with her letter two newspaper clippings 
which reported that a Montana Farm 
Bureau Federation official was attacking 
the pending civil rights measure. 

I asked the Department of Justice to 
comment upon this concerned citizen's 
letter and the newspaper clippings she 
had enclosed. I received a reply early 
this month. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two newspaper clippings, 
one from the October 21, 1963, Missouli- 
an, and one from the October 21, 1963, 
Daily Ravalli Republican, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp to be fol- 
lowed by the reply from the Justice De- 
partment, Civil Rights Division, Assist- 
ant Attorney General Burke Marshall, 
which I received concerning them. 

There being no objection, the two 
newspaper articles and the Justice De- 
partment letter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Missoulian (Montana) 
Oct. 21, 1963] 
Crvi. RIGHTS BILL CRITICIZED 

HaMiILton.—Keith Williams, Bozeman, sec- 
retary of the Montana Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, spoke at the meeting of the Ravalli 
County Farm Bureau last week in the arm- 
ory. S 
Williams talked on farm bureau activities 
and explained the new milk inspection rules 
and the need to be well informed on current 
issues. 

He discussed the civil rights bill now 
proposed in Congress and read excerpts from 
a letter to him from John C. Satterfield, a 
past president of the American Bar Asso- 
elation. 

“Do you know that under the proposed 
civil rights legislation Federal inspectors 
will determine who farmers hire, fire, be- 
come members of farm organizations, and 
how they may be served by the organization, 
to whom and what manner farm organiza- 
tions will sell the products of their members 
for which they manufacture or purchase?” 
the letter said. 

“Do you realize that under this legislation 
every agricultural producer, every man who 
raises livestock, every farmer who owns his 
farm, in short, every member of every farm- 
er organization in the United States will be 
forced to follow the dictates of Federal per- 
sonnel concerning who they choose as ten- 
ants, who drives their tractors, who dusts 
their crops, who gathers their wheat, to whom 
they sell or lease their farm if this legisla- 
tion, H.R. 7152 and S. 1731, pending in Con- 
gress is enacted? It would have a devastat- 
ing effect at least 100 times greater than the 
wheat control,” the letter said. 

Officers for the year were elected as fol- 
lows; William A. Wetzsteon, Sula, president, 
Marion Gregg, Corvallis, vice president, and 
Ed Hill, Corvallis, secretary-treasurer; board 
of directors: Clifford Wallace, Stevensville, 
Einer Kalberg, Corvallis, and Burns Finiay- 
son, Darby. 

Policies to be presented at the State con- 
vention in Missoula November 19-22 were 
discussed. 

Delegates named to attend the convention 
are Einer Kalberg, Fred Wetzsteon and Fay 
Burrell, and alternates are Mrs, Harry Two- 
good, Marion Gregg, and Mrs. Einer Kal- 
berg. 


[From the Hamilton (Mont.) Daily Ravalli 
Republican, Oct-21, 1963] 

Worst THAN WHEAT CONTROLS?—FAam BU- 
REAU OFFICIAL ATTACKS PENDING CIVIL 
RIGHTS MEASURE 
Keith Williams of Bozeman, secretary of 

the Montana Farm Bureau Federation, spoke 
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at the meeting of the Ravalli County Farm 
Bureau Thursday evening in the Hamilton 
Armory bullding. 

Williams talked on farm bureau activities 
and explained the reasons for the new milk 
inspection rules and the need to be well 
informed on current issues. 

He then discussed the civil rights bill now 
proposed in Congress and read excerpts from 
a letter from John C. Satterfield, a past pres- 
ident of the American Bar Association. 

In strong language, the letter outlined 
Satterfield’s belief that civil rights legisla- 
tion would lead to Federal interference in 
farm hiring, membership in farm organiza- 
tions, and farm products marketing, 

"It would have a devastating effect 100 
times greater than the wheat control,” the 
writer said. 

New officers for the year were elected as 
follows: William A. Wetzsteon, Sula, presi- 
dent, Marion Gregg, Corvallis, vice presi- 
dent, and Ed Hill, Corvallis, secretary and 
treasurer; board of directors: Clifford Wal- 
lace, Stevensville, Einer Kalberg, Corvallis, 
and Burns Finlayson, Darby. 

Policies to be presented at the State con- 
vention in Missoula November 19-22 were 
discussed. 

Delegates named to attend the conyention 
are Einer Kalberg, Fred Wetzsteon and Fay 
Burrell, and alternates are Mrs. Harry Two- 
good, Marion Gregg, and Mrs. Einer Kal- 
berg. 

A membership drive is being conducted in 
the county and Keith Williams, Norman 
Downing of Dillon, and Pat McDonald of 
Philipsburg helped the membership commit- 
tee members, Max Henault, Ray Grube, Fay 
Burrell, and Vern Stephens in contacting 
farm people. 

January 8, 1964. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MercaLF: This is in reply 
to your letter of October 26, 1963, enclosing 
a letter from Mrs. Shirley R. Bishop, of Vic- 
tor, Mont. Mrs, Bishop desired an answer 
to certain charges about the pending civil 
rights bill appearing in enclosed newspaper 
clippings. 

Both of the enclosed clippings repeat 
charges made by John C. Satterfield. The 
true effect of the civil rights bill is quite 
different from this distorted interpretation. 

Title VII of H.R. 7152, as reported out by 
the House Judiciary Committee, prohibits 
employment discrimination by farmers who 
during the first year after the bill is en- 
acted employ 100 or more persons; during the 
second year, 50 or more persons; and after 
that, 25 or more persons. In short, the bill 
would affect only large-scale farmers. The 
bill will not, however, affect any farmer's 
right to choose his employees. It will forbid 
hiring decisions which are based upon race, 
color, religion or national origin, A farmer 
is therefore free to select employees on any 
other basis whatsoever, 

Moreover, there is nothing in this bill 
which would affect how farmers “may be 
served by [a farm] organization [,] to whom 
and what manner farm organizations will 
sell the products of their members,” etc., 
as charged in the clipping. 

What the bill prohibits is clearly spelled 
out in section 704(a) (1) and (2), as fol- 
lows: 

“It shall be an unlawful employment prac- 
tice for an employer— 

“(1) to fail or refuse to hire or to discharge 
any individual, or otherwise to discriminate 
against any individual with respect to his 
compensation, terms, conditions, or priv- 
lleges or employment, because of such indi- 
vidual's race, color, religion or national or- 
igin; or 

2) to limit, segregate, or classify his 
employees in any way which would deprive 
or tend to deprive any individual of employ- 
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ment opportunities or otherwise adversely 
affect his status as an employee, because of 
such individual’s race, color, religion, or 
national origin.” 

It is also not true that the bill would af- 
fect the sale or rent of farms; it plainly 
would not. 

Sincerely, 
BURKE MARSHALL, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Rights Division. 


Using the Military To Force Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, you 
will recall, I am sure, the debate held last 
year here in the House in which Member 
after Member rose to denounce the use 
of our military forces to force integra- 
tion on the civilian sector. A news 
blackout prevented the Nation from 
learning of the discussion which took 
place for almost 6 hours on the floor and 
so, the word is slow in reaching the peo- 
ple, but it will not be kept from them 
no matter how hard the liberal press and 
television try to suppress it. 

Several months after that debate, the 
news that the Gesell report, which was 
ordered into effect without any consulta- 
tion with the Congress, contained the 
authority to use the armed services of 
this country to carry out the political 
motivations of the race-mixers by forcing 
integration outside Military Establish- 
ments, came to the attention of the editor 
of the Las Vegas (Nev.) Review Journal. 
In an editorial, he helped tell the truth 
to his readers and it is a summation well 
worth the attention of all Members. I 
insert it herewith for their serious study: 

A SERIOUS MISTAKE 

The word that Nellis Air Force Base’s 
famed Thunderbirds—the world's only 
supersonic precision flying team—will be 
barred from participating in public events 
where racial discrimination is practiced 
makes it clear that the Kennedy administra- 
tion is intent upon utilizing the military as 
an instrument of its civil rights policy. 

The Pentagon has decreed that the Thun- 
derbirds will not be allowed to perform for 
any crowd seated on a segregated basis. 

At the heart of this ruling may very well 
be the controversial Gesel committee re- 
port on how the military should be used in 
fighting segregation. 

This is the report that recommends that 
military base commanders should use the 
fullest possible persuasion to eliminate 
practices of segregation against military 
personnel in off-base communities. 

It states further, that in areas where 
persuasion fails, public facilities which 
practice segregation should be declared “off 
limits.” 

The Gesel report also urged that military 
units not be allowed to participate in off- 
base activities where there is discrimina- 
tion. This would include service teams 
playing against segregated teams or units 
such as the Thunderbirds demonstrating 
their skills before segregated crowds. 

Interestingly enough, this special -eport to 
the President and Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara recommends that local base com- 
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munities end segregation where it affects 
service personnel. 

Still a matter of dispute—and one of great 
concern to military officers—is whether their 


system. 

The Defense Department has said no, but 
added that when a commander does a par- 
ticularly outstanding job in the field of equal 
rights it will be noted. 

The most controversial point is the au- 


sanction, whereas McNamara, in a previous 
memorandum to the President, said he hoped 
the use of the off-limits sanction wouldn't 
be necessary anywhere, but he though it 
should be avaliable. 

Our own view is that there is a fine line 
of individual rights here wherein the mili- 
tary, if it should carry out an off-limits ban 
because of segregation, may very well be 
guilty of violating the civil rights of all 
servicemen. 

This means that the military is being given 
the right to enforce a possible economic 
hardship on segregated establishments 
which, no matter how much we may dis- 
agree with them, operate a#ecording to the 
social code of a large segment of our society. 

Support as we have the Kennedy adminis- 
tration’s efforts in the field of equal rights, 
we believe a serious mistake has been made 
by Injecting the military into this complex 
social issue in an effort to influence local 
conditions. 

The off-limits ban would make it possible 
for the military to violate the civil rights 
of white servicemen in the same manner it is 
deploring discrimination against Negroes, and 
also give it the power of economic reprisal 
against those business establishments which 
held different social viewpoints than the na- 
tional administration. We think that is 
treading on dangerous ground, 


North Dakota Newspaper Defends Rural 
Areas Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the 
positive good that has resulted from the 
first rural areas development loan in 
the Nation was described in an editorial 
in the January 11 edition of the Mandan 
(N. Dak.) Pioneer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AIDING OUR Own 

It wasn't brought out in the interminable 
debate over foreign aid appropriations in 
the first session of this Congress, but it is 
hoped that there is some sentiment among 
the learned lawmakers for implementing 
a policy of equal treatment for Americans. 

Making sharp reductions of the foreign 
aid amounts asked by both Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Lyndon Johnson, it is reasonable 
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to expect that Congress will turn its atten- 


soon announce new and enlarged 

to combat rural . The program, 
the Cabinet member has said, will be aimed 
at rural renewal, better rural housing, im- 
proved water systems, and other community 
facilities. The efforts will be channeled to- 
ward bringing rural America into the main- 
stream of American prosperity. 

The mechanics for such a program al- 
ready exist in the law, through rural areas 
redevelopment administration legislation. 
These programs were well intentioned, but 
too often got sidetracked by the hysterical 
criticism of the political far right which 
called them giveaways. 

North Dakota has been beneficiary of 
a few of these loans, but few. This is 
the kind of State, with its overabundance of 
agricultural production, and its seasonal 
unemployment, which can best utilize Goy- 
ernment loans to help promote local indus- 
try for both income and employment re- 
placement. 

One such loan in North Dakota, channeled 
through a rural electric cooperative at Velva, 
N. Dak., was singled out for sharp criticism 
in a recent Reader's Digest magazine. 

This was the first rural areas development 
loan in the Nation. It was for $25,000, made 
through the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, to a small gravel company which 
wanted to expand into a gravel washing and 
grading operation, and to get into the ready- 
mix concrete business. The loan constituted 
absolutely no risk to the Government be- 
cause it was guaranteed by the cooperative. 

The company owner could not obtain the 
credit he needed from local lending institu- 
tions and there his ambition and his fore- 
sightedness was halted. But he was able 
to obtain the money through a Federal 
source. 

In less than 2 years, the man has estab- 
lished a thriving, successful business in 
this small North Dakota city. He has a 
peak payroll of 27 people, and a yearly pay- 
roll of $100,000. He is repaying his loan, 
with interest, and, ironically, can now ob- 
tain all the financing he needs. 

Can anyone suggest better use of funds 
which have been appropriated by the Con- 
gress? 

Yet, loans of this nature are being stymied 
all over the Nation by a wave of criticism 
which suggests something un-American is 
involved. 

REPRESENTATIVE WRIGHT PATMAN, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, chairman of the House Bank- 
ing Committe, in defense of RAD, ARA, and 
what are known as section 5 loans in the 
REA program, recently told his fellow Con- 
gressmen that “just about everybody gets 
foreign aid except some Communists and 
all Americans.“ 

He concluded that loans are being made to 
most of the nations of the world by 
financed almost wholly by the United States 
and that Americans deserve equal treatment. 

‘We agree completely and hope that Con- 
gress develops the to put into prac- 
tice what it so wisely has put into theory. 


Ed Murrow's Successor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 

which appeared in the Washington 

(D.C.) Sunday Star on January 26, 1964: 
Ep Murrow’s Successor 


It is too bad that Edward R. Murrow has 
resigned as Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency. This is an important post. If its 
job is to be done successfully, the man at the 
top must be endowed with tact, wisdom 
and good judgment. If he lacks these quali- 
ties the story of the United States will suffer 
in the telling. 

Ed Murrow had the requisite qualities. 
Unfortunately, he must now step aside 80 
as to rest and recuperate from his lung 
cancer operation. 

As Mr. Murrow's replacement, President 
Johnson has picked Carl T. Rowan, a Negro, 
who has served as Ambassador to Finland and 
as Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs. We are not at all sure that 
Mr. Rowan, despite his many talents, is qual- 
fied for the job. 

In December 1961, he prepared a brash 
speech for delivery to a Philadelphia au- 
dience. In that speech, as released for pub- 
lication, he paid his respects to Americans 
who did not agree with our official Congo 
policy. In this country, he said, “we have 
a conglomeration of archconservatives: 
People who oppose the income tax; avowed 
defenders of racial segregation; opponents 
of fluoridation; those who want to destroy 
the Supreme Court, largely because of its 
ruling on school segregation,” and so on. 
The inference, we suppose, is that If you were 
for Moise Tshombe you were against fluori- 
dation, or against the court. It has been 
said that the speech was toned down before 
delivery. But as written, it refiected some- 
thing less than good judgment. 

On January 29, 1963, the Saturday Evening 
Post published an article by Mr. Rowan. In 
our opinion, it was notable chiefly for ex- 
travagance and intemperance. This is a 
sample: “I am inclined to think that in our 
affluent society a rash of phonies and sharp- 
les on school boards and city councils is a 
far more dangerous symptom of social iliness 
than large numbers of people who openly 
resist the court ruling out of ignorance, time- 
encrusted fear or admitted bigotry.” Or 
this: “Only dishonorable intent, a sleazy 
contempt for law and a disregard for justice 
permit a community to use a ‘pupil-place- 
ment’ law to put two Negroes in a white 
school and thus cloak policies that cheat 
20,000 other colored kids.” 

Our doubts about Mr. Rowan's qualifica- 
tions for his new post are not rooted in any 
thought that he should not hold his own 
opinions. He has every right to think as he 
wants to think, and to speak as he wants 
to speak. He does not sound to us, 
however, like a man who can be depended 
on to tell the American story to its best 
advantage in these complex and difficult 
days. Mr. Murrow deserves a surer succes- 
sor. 


Maryland Gets New Industries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27,1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, with your 
permission, I should like to insert into the 
Record an article by Don Otenasek, en- 
titled “Maryland Gets New Industries,” 
which appeared in the December 29, 
1963, edition of the Baltimore Sunday 
American. 
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Maryland industry has been growing 
quite rapidly approaching a rate of one 
new manufacturing plant every other 
working day. The nature of these plants 
varies from box factories to Chinese food 
Plants. This is an indication of strength 
and diversity of the Maryland economy. 

The article follows: 

MARYLAND Gets New INDUSTRIES 
(By Don Otenasek) 

The State's natural resources, plus the by- 
products and semifinished materials pro- 
duced in long established Maryland mills 
and factories, are attracting satellite plants 
to the port of Baltimore and other indus- 
trial complexes across the State. 

George W. Hubley, Jr., director of the 
Maryland Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, says that current industrial expansion 
in Maryland is approaching a rate of one new 
manufacturing plant every other working 
day. 

Sher-wood Products. Inec., is building a 
plant near Oakland which will use waste 
from the hardwood products industry to 
manufacture bowling pins by a newly patent- 
ed process In a $350,000 facility. 

At Luke, the Cumberland Charcoal Co. 18 
building a $750,000 plant to process charcoal 
from the bark removed from cordwood at the 
nearby mill of West Virginia Pulp & Paper. 

Sylvania Manufacturing Co. is building a 
factory in Oakland to manufacture hard- 
wood products. 

The building industry la taking advantage 
of valuable depoeits of sandstone, limestone, 
and shale. Pittsburgh Plate Glass is build- 
ing a multimillion dollar flat-glass plant next 
to its Cumberland facility. 

In Woodsboro, Frederick County, Lehigh 
Portland Cement is building a plant to take 
advantage of vast shale deposits. 

Solite Corp. will manufacture a light- 
weight aggregate from slate quarried on its 
land near Whiteford in Harford County. 

In Caroline County, the Caroline Supply 
Co, is manufacturing fertilizers in its Pres- 
ton plant using limestone as one of the in- 
gredients. 

Products and byproducts of cement are 
attracting satellite industries for the manu- 
facture of products containing cement. 

For example, Concrete Structures, Inc., of 
Richmond, Va., is building in Anne Arundel 
County a plant for the production of pre- 
stressed concrete structural units. 

Poultry products and vegetables of the 
Eastern Shore will go into the manufacture 
of products of the new $700,000 factory of 
the Chun King Corp. 

Sterling Processing Corp. is enlarging its 
Oakland poultry processing plant while 
Smith Kline & French Laboratories and Trus- 
low Farms, Inc., are jointly building a re- 
search lab at Kingston using Maryland poul- 


try. 

The State's dairy products will be processed 
in the new $700,000 plant of Sealtest Foods 
in Baltimore. They will also be used by the 
new facilities of Infant Formula Service and 
Meadow-Gold Ice Cream Co., of Baltimore. 

The $1,500,000 plant of Recipe Foods, Inc., 
in Rosedale, will process eggs and orchard 
products. 

Another natural resource, Chesapeake Bay 
clams, are to be processed in a $330,000 fac- 
tory of the Chesapeake Clamchip Corp. at 
Cambridge and the Tidewater Clam Co. has 
bulit a packing plant in McDaniel, 

Tomatoes from the Eastern Shore will be 
processed in a new packinghouse of the Fire- 
house Foods Division of Arnold Bakers, Inc. 

Schluderberg-Kurdle’s $1 million packing 
plant will process beef and pork from Mary- 
land farms. 

The State’s box industry is also develop- 
ing rapidly. 

Connelly Containers, Inc., is building a 
container factory at Cambridge for $1.5 mil- 
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lion. Other companies expanding in this 
field are Baltimore Box Co., Crisfield; Al- 
bemarle Container Corp., Odenton; Mary- 
land Paper Box Co. and Corning Fibre Box 
Co., both of Frederick and Delmarva Contain- 
ers, Inc., of Salisbury. 

Another Maryland natural resource—peat 
moss—is being dredged, processed, and mar- 
keted by Garrett County Processing & Pack- 
ing Corp. 


Let the People Decide What Law They 
Want 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27,1964 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida, Mr. Speak- 
er, the January 21 edition of the Florida 
Times-Union contains the following very 
thoughtful and true editorial, which 
points up the fact that constitutional 
amendments should be used to change 
the Constitution when a change is ac- 
tually being made in that document; I 
share with that excellent publication 
the feeling that devices of passing un- 
constitutional statutes and having them 
approved by the Supreme Court as con- 
sistent with changed circumstances” re- 
pudiates every sound principle of con- 
stitutional government and basic con- 
cepts of contractual relationships be- 
tween States and persons. If the present 
trend of disregarding the U.S. Constitu- 
tion continues, there will be no protec- 
tion in the future against the tyranny of 
those who have the power in the Su- 
preme Court to distort and repudiate 
the Constitution. These people are not 
elected to office and are not subject 
any popular selection. Tyranny in their 
hands would be as dangerous a thing 
I can imagine in our governmental 
framework. Most tyrants in history 
have condoned their flaunting of the 
wishes of the public on the theory that 
they were doing what was morally right. 
The truth is that the public is a much 
better guardian of morals than is any 
small group of politically powerful pub- 
us servants. The editorial reads as fol- 
OWS: 

Ler THE PEOPLE Decor WHat Law THEY 
Want 

The favorable reception being given by the 
various State legislatures to the proposed 
antipoll tax amendment is a good argument 
to use against those persons who say that 
political and social reforms must be made 
by the Central Government. 

Specifically the amendment takes from any 
State the right to charge a fee to any citizen 
before allowing him to vote in any Federal 
election. 

But the widespread acceptance of the pro- 
posed shows that the members of 
the several legislatures are quite capable of 
deciding for themselves what is and what 
is not good for the Nation and their State 
without being forced into action by Execu- 
tive order or judicial fiat. 

The amendment process is the surest way 
of determining the will of the people on 
any touchy or controversial subject. It also 
provides broadly based support for any ac- 
tions taken as a result of the amendment’s 
submission to the people while at the same 
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time preserving the system of checks and 
balances within our Government, 

Many reforms for social and political life 
in our Nation have been proposed and op- 
posed within the past dozen years. Perhaps 
their submission to the people as an amend- 
ment would show what is really desired. 


Number of Charity Cases Decline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
that all the results of the spread of 
health insurance have not, contrary to 
expectations, been good ones. The De- 
cember 27, 1963, issue of the Wall Street 
Journal contains a report that the in- 
creased ability of the American people 
to afford health care has led to a rise in 
the number of people receiving private 
care and a decline in the number receiv- 
ing free public care. Regardless of 
whether this is an ennobling conse- 
quence, it seems to have created a rather 
serious lack of charity patients who have 
traditionally been the main source of 
training cases for young doctors. Indeed, 
some teaching hospitals now have to re- 
cruit charity patients in order to ade- 
quately train their students. One never 
knows the latent functions which are 
possible in every social development. 

Certainly these developments should 
cause some of the zealots who are depict- 
ing the plight of our older people as one 
that is deteriorating, to take heed and 
see that what is really happening under 
our nose is that the older people in our 
society are continuing to improve their 
financial status and at a rate of improve- 
ment greater than that of other age 
groups in our society. 

The article follows: 

From the Wall Street Journal, Dec. 12, 1963] 
PATIENT PINCH: CHART Case DECLINE Poses 

Maron PROBLEMS IN EDUCATING Docrors— 

SPREAD OP HEALTH INSURANCE SPURS PRIVATE 

CARE, CURBS FREE CASES FOR TEACHING— 

SHARING OF PATIENTS GROWS 

(By Richard D. James) 

The charity patient, long a familiar sight 
in crowded U.S. hospital wards, is rapidly 
becoming a vanishing American. 

Paradoxically, the growing shortage of 
charity patients poses a serious problem. 
While hospital administrators are delighted 
that more patients now can pay their bills, 
medical educators worry that the empty 
charity wards are hampering instruction of 
interns and resident physicians. 

The number of hospital patients receiving 
some free care totals no more than 1 in 5 
patients this year, or about 5.3 million Ameri- 
cans, according to the U.S. Public Health 
Service. This continues a steady decline in 
charity cases over the past two decades, at- 
tributable largely to the rise in health insur- 
ance coverage. As recently as 1958, 1 out 
of every 3 US. patients, or 7.1 million people, 
received some free care, the Health Informa- 
tion Foundation of the University of Chicago 
estimates. 


RECRUITING A PATIENT 


Concern over declining charity cases was 
evident recently when a penniless, itinerant 
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farm worker, shot in a barroom brawl in 
Sikeston, Mo., was taken 140 miles to Jewish 
Hospital in St. Louis. He's 1 of about 300 
charity cases this year which have been “re- 
cruited” by the hospital ffom doctors as far 
away as 200 miles. 

A sampling of hospitals from coast to 
coast points up the magnitude of the decline 
in charity patients. At Los les Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, one-third of all cases in 1962 
received free care, down from about one-half 
in 1955 and 78 percent in 1940. New York’s 
Montefiore Hospital reports that free patients 
last year dropped to a fourth of all cases, 
down from about one-half in 1947. At Jew- 
ish Hospital in St. Louis, charity patients are 
only 13 percent of total cases, down from 30 
percent a decade ago. 

The need for indigent patients arises be- 
cause they are the best means by which a 
hospital is able to provide on-the-job train- 
ing for its residents and interns. Paying pa- 
tients, including those covered by health in- 
surance, normally have their own private 
doctor. Residents and interns can provide 
some care for private patients, but charity 
cases traditionally have been the way that 
doctors in training gain invaluable experi- 
ence by taking full charge. 

“Inevitably, in using private patients (for 
teaching), the patient's own physician must 
have full authority,” notes Dr. Thomas B. 
Turner, dean of Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine. “Therefore, the resident 
can't have the full responsibility which he 
needs in his training.” 


MORE DOCTORS IN TRAINING 


While charity patients are dwindling, the 
number of residents and interns is growing. 
The total rose to 38,044 last year from 26,894 
a decade ago. Most doctors graduating from 
a medical school serve a year's internship at 
& hospital before going into private practice. 
For those who want to specialize, such as 
surgeons, up to 7 additional years of hos- 
pital residency are required, under super- 
vision of qualified physicians. 

Not all the Nation's hospitals, of course, 
are teaching hospitals. About 22 percent 
of the 7,028 U.S. hospitals train residents 
and interns. But these hospitals account for 
half of all general hospital beds and they're 
usually the largest and best equipped in a 
community. 

To fill the need for patients for teaching 
purposes, hospitals are turning to a variety 
of programs. In Chicago, about 23 volun- 
tary nonprofit hospitals are working out an 
agreement with Cook County Hospital in- 
volving expectant mothers. 

The plan at present is for Cook County 
Hospital to share 5,000 of its 19,000 annual 
deliveries of welfare cases with these hos- 
pitals. The hospitals would be reimbursed 
from State welfare funds for the deliveries 
and the patients would provide added teach- 
ing experience for interns and residents, 
as well as ease the overload of obstetrical 
cases at Cook County, says Howard Cook, 
executive director of the Chicago Hospital 
Council. 

NEW YORK AGREEMENT 


New York's Montefiore Hospital agreed in 
July 1962 to provide care for patients at Mor- 
risania City Hospital. All of Montefiore’s 160 
residents now work at the city hospital dur- 
ing part of their training, giving Montefiore 
nearly 460 additional charity beds for its 
doctors. “This is a rich source of teaching 
material,” notes Dr. Martin Cherkasky, di- 
rector of Montefiore. The city pays Monte- 
flore $2.7 million a year for services of the 
hospital's residents. : 

Still other hospitals affiliate with out- 
patient clinics in their search for charity 
cases. St. Joseph's Hospital in Houston be- 
gan sending its 16 residents to San Jose 
Clinic a year ago. The Clinic is operated for 
indigent persons by the United Fund and a 
local Roman Catholic diocese. Patients 
needing hospital treatment are referred to 
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St. Joseph's. “We try to provide 200 major 
charity cases a year for our senior resident 
in surgery,” says Robert E. DeBacker, assist- 
ant hospital administrator. “Last year 
(ending June 30) we had only 140, but with 
the clinic affiliation we'll get at least 200 
this year and maybe more.” 

Other hospitals are attempting to use pri- 
vate patients for training. Hartford (Conn.) 
Hospital has succeeded in convincing many 
private patients and surgeons to allow resi- 
dents to perform operations. 

“A patient’s private surgeon always 18 
scrubbed and present for an operation,” notes 
Dr. John C. Leonard, Hartford's medical edu- 
cation director. “But the private patient is 
told his doctor will be part of a team along 
with the residents and that the team will 
perform the operation. Depending on the 
case, the resident may perform all or part of 
the work.“ Despite a decline in ward cases, 
Hartford has succeeded in nearly tripling the 
number of “teaching beds“ since 1950, Dr. 
Leonard says. * 

Not all hospitals have been as successful in 
increasing patients avallable for teaching. 
Albany (N..) Medical Center Hospital for 
3 years has attempted to persuade patients 
to allow residents to perform surgery. But 
only 45 operations have resulted from the 
program. “We'd like to have about 80 a 
year,” says Dr. Thomas Hale. One problem at 
Albany and some other hospitals: If a 
patient's physician turns over a case to a 
resident surgeon, the fee, including insur- 
ance, may be paid in some cases to the hos- 
pital rather than the patient's doctor. Resi- 
dents and interns receive salaries from the 
hospital and cannot charge fees for their 
work. 

In at least one instance, unions are helping 
a hospital find patients for teaching pur- 
poses. St. Louis Jewish Hospital, besides 
scouting the countryside for charity cases, 
established a plan last January with locals 
of 5 hotel workers unions, covering 16,000 
people. The hospital agreed to accept the 
union's limited health insurance as full pay- 
ment for care, explains David A. Gee, acting 
hospital director. In return, the union 
agreed that most of its members would par- 
ticipate in the teaching program when hos- 
pitalized. 5 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, Jan- 
uary 22 each year is marked by many 
Members of Congress as the day on which 
to recall that 40 million people in the 
Ukraine are still held captive behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Forty-six years ago today the Ukrain- 
ian Republic was proclaimed despite the 
bitter opposition of the revolutionary 
government in Russia. The Republic 
was popularly constituted and had the 
backing of the great majority of the 
Ukrainian people. But fate and time 
dealt poorly with the Ukraine, despite 
every hope. It now languishes, sup- 
pressed and exploited, the major colony 
in the Soviet empire. 

We should take this chance to empha- 
size to the world that the Ukraine was 
captured by the Communists against its 
will and is held by force. No country in 
the world ever received such treatment 
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from the United States or ever will. We 
are here to proclaim that the Ukraine has 
as much right to its freedom, and to a 
government of the people, as any other 
country. Every American looks forward 
to the day when communism is defeated 
in the Ukraine and democracy allowed 
to flourish. 


Reds Guide British Guiana of the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been pretty common knowledge that the 
Communists have made substantial in- 
roads in British Guiana and that the 
freeing of that nation at this time would 
result in the Government being turned 
over to the Communists, particularly 
under the guidance of Cheddi Jagan. 

It is well known that Mrs. Jagan is a 
Castro admirer and a frequent visitor to 
Red China and was an enthusiastic 
worker in behalf of the Communist cause 
in the United States before she re- 
nounced her citizenship. 

It is not so well know, however, the 
extent to which the Communists have 
infiltrated the country and are concen- 
trating on youth organizations, educa- 
tion, and government activities. This 
and other matters relating to the shakey 
future of British Guiana are reported 
factually by Charles Keely of the Copley 
News Service in three articles published 
on December 16, 1963, entitled “Reds 
Guide Guiana of Future,” on December 
18 entitled “Tension Takes Over,” and 
on December 24 entitled “Guiana Politics 
a Mess.” 5 

I commend these articles to my col- 
leagues as must reading for those who 
desire to have a clearer insight into the 
very serious threat offered by the Com- 
munists in British Guiana: 


(By Charles Keely) 

GEORGETOWN, Brrrisn Guiana.—Cuban and 
United States Communists are guiding 
British Guiana toward independence under 
Prime Minister Cheddi Jagan. 

They have been given key positions in the 
People’s Progressive Party (PPP) govern- 
ment and could turn a well-trained Red 
machine over to Jagan once the British pull 
out at some indefinite date in a year or so. 

Following traditional Communist pat- 
terns, the foreign Reds are concentrating on 
youth organization and education in this 
English-speaking enclave on South America’s 
north coast. 

Five U.S. “professors” make up most of 
the small faculty at Jagan’s new University 
of Guyana. They include a former director 
of the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society, a New York City grammar school 
teacher, and a former Harvard University 
professor, 

“They all have far-leftwing backgrounds,” 
says U.S. Consul Everett Melby, “and at least 
a few are Communist Party members.” 

The power behind the colony's only insti- 
tution of higher learning is Dr. Harold Dray- 
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ton, a Gulanese whom Melby calls “a long- 
time Communist.” Another faculty member 
is Neville Dawes, a Jamaican and Oxford 
scholar who is a, member of the Communist 
Party. 

Informed officials believe Jagan’s Chicago- 
born wife, Janet, recruited the U.S. teachers 
for the so-called workingman’s university. 
A Castro admirer and frequent visitor to Red 
China, Mrs. Jagan was an enthusiastic 
worker on behalf of the Communist cause in 
the United States before she married and 
renounced her citizenship. 

The University of Guyana is a night school 
for about 120 students. It meets in the 
Government's Queen's College, a boys’ high 
school, from 6:30 to 10:30. The Marxist 
PPP has provided at least 20 scholarships, as 
has Jagan’s Rice Marketing Board which 
controls the colony’s trade, mostly with 
Cuba. 

While Americans are tutoring the college- 
age youths, Cuban experts are turning the 
PPP's youth organization, the PYO, into an 
armed militia which it is feared could re- 
place the British-trained police after inde- 
pendence . 

Last July, Cuban pilots began technical 
work for the colony’s Guyana Airways Corp. 
They have examined landing strips through- 
out the country. At least one Cuban 
operates the PPP's printing press, confis- 
cated from the United States in Cuba, which 
turns out the party’s Communist newspaper 
Thunder and other Red propaganda. 

The PYO, however, is the organization 
most dangerous in the eyes of U.S. observers. 
It has an estimated membership of 6,000 
and there are well-founded reports that the 
Cubans have trained PYO members in guer- 
rina tactics and the use of arms. 

The Pro's leader is Moses Baghwan, a 
Jagan lieutenant, who, Melby says, is a Com- 
munist who has often visited Cuba. Castro 
has given at least 300 PYO members scholar- 
ships to study in Cuba. 

Castro’s leading agent in British Guiana 
at present is Clinton Lloyd Adlum, 26. The 
soft-spoken Cuban, of Jamaican heritage, 
has been in British Guiana for more than 
5 months. Another Cuban, Francisco Val- 
dez, 21, is a member of Castro’s Young Com- 
munist League and has studied in Moscow. 

The Cubans, whose work is often secret, 
live openly at the downtown Woodbine 
Hotel. The number of Cubans in the hotel 
varies from 20 to 2 or 3 at a time. 

Castro's agents operate out of Freedom 
House, PPP headquarters in Georgetown. 
PPP floods the colony's rural areas with 
Communist literature printed in New York, 
Peiping, and Moscow. 


BRITISH GUIANA Report: TENSION TAKES Over 
(By Charles Keely) 

Buxton, BRITISH Gutana.—Church bells, 
conch shells, and DDT tell the grim tale of 
this explosive colony’s headlong plunge to- 
ward becoming South America's first Red 
satellite. ; 

The ringing of bells in this small rural 
village is a warning to its Negro inhabitants 
that they are under attack by East Indian 
farmers from neighboring Annandale. 

And when the conch shell is blown in An- 
nandale, Its citizens take to the dirt streets 
to battle the Buxton invaders. 

These alarms of war signal a bitter racist 
struggle which Prime Minister Cheddi Jagan 
hopes will soon yield a Communist victory 
on the South American continent. 

For, if through violence, Jagan can suc- 
cessfully postpone new, British-imposed elec- 
tions, Communist strategists predict the 
colony’s so-called DDT population will again 
sweep him into office and independence with 
a commanding majority. 

On October 31, the British turned down 
Jagan's plea for independence and instead 
called for elections based on a system of pro- 
portional representation. By this scheme, 
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they hope a Negro-Portuguese coalition will 
topple Jagan's Marxist Peoples Progressive 
Party, PPP. 

But thanks to the virtual elimination of 
malaria with DDT after World War II. Ja- 
gan's East Indian rural supporters are in- 
creasing daily at a 4-to-1 ratio over their 
opponents. The colony’s population is ex- 
pected to double by 1975. There are now an 
estimated 600,000 people here. 

Politics in BG.“ as it is called here, 18 
summed up in one Indian word—Apaanj- 
hat,” or vote for your own kind. Jagan 
smells the short-term defeat he says the 
British plotted at United States insistence. 
So he has wrapped his Marxist slogans in 
an Apaanjnat“ banner to insure a long- 
term victory. 

The British turned down Jagan's request 
for an 18-year-old voting age law last Oc- 
tober. This would have given the PPP the 
overwhelming reinforcement of the DDT 
population which has swelled that age 
bracket. 

But whether they vote now, or in 3 years 
at 21, Jagan seems confident of eventual 
victory. 

“We have everything to gain by getting 
out as quickly as possible.“ British Colonial 
Secretary Duncan Sandys said recently. 
“But if we had launched British Guiana into 
independence with the present tension, 
stress and fear, the only certainly would 
have been chaos.” 

Fifteen hundred British soldiers are sta- 
tioned throughout BG to guard against this 
chaos. Only their presence prevents the 
Annandales and Buxtons from exploding Into 
a full-scale civil war. 

Although East Indians make up about 47 
percent of the colony’s population, Jagan has 
steadily been losing votes to the Negro-ori- 
ented Peoples National Congress, PNC, and 
the Portuguese United Forced, (UF) Party. 

With independence around the corner, in- 
formed observers believe he can regain this 


support only through promoting militant 
racism. 


The US.-trained dentist, and his Chicago- 
born wife, Janet, are hard at work toward, 
this goal since the recent British decision. 

“They will push the British to the extreme 
of them out of office to consolidate 
the Indians,” says Hugh Cholmondeley, a 
PON leader. 

Ann Jardim, a United Force senator, says 
Jagan is preaching race hatred instead of 
socialism since Sandys postponed independ- 
ence and called for new voting. 

The Jagans do both. Standing under a 
banner of the hammer and sickle, Cheddl 
told a crowd, “We have to show them we are 
ready to fight.” Janet tuned up the conch 
shell, adding, “If they don’t give us what 
is ours we will take it.” 

The PCN tolled its bells. “If he wants a 
fight we won't take it lying down,” Chol- 
mondeley replied. 

The mayor of the capital of town 
summed up: “Business is going to get bet- 
ter,” Claude Merriman, who also is an under- 
taker, predicted wryly. - 

PAN AMERICAN Report: GUIANA POLITICS 

A MESS 
(By Charles Keely) 

GEORGETOWN, Burrisn Guiana—Politics in 
British Guiana is like its weather—hot and 
getting hotter. 

One of the more spirited politicians is 
Sidney King. A self-taught Intellectual, 
and a former Cabinet minister under pro- 
Communist Premier Cheddi Jagan, King 
could easily find a home with the Black 
Muslims in the United States. 

He has become one of Jagan's most out- 
spoken opponents, and his plan for “B.G.” 
as it Is called, ts simple: 

“Partition it,“ he told me in the thatched- 
roof schoolroom where he teaches. “Give us 
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Africans half, give Jagan’s East Indians half, 
and make Georgetown a free zone.” 

Racial bitterness between the colony’s Ne- 
groes and Indians has become so acute, 
fanned by the fiery words of politicians, that 


British Colonial Secretary Duncan Sandys. 


recently thought it worthwhile to visit King. 

He went to the little school, about 9 miles 
from the capital, and asked King if he 
wouldn't walk with him to the “no man's 
border" of the neighboring East Indian vil- 
lage and shake hands with the town leader. 

King did. But now he can't remember the 
Indian’s name. “I haven't seen him again,” 
he explains in his deceivingly soft voice. 

Later, Sandys postponed B.G.’s independ- 
ence. “Racialism is the curse of British 
Guiana today,“ he said. Sandys pointed out 
that it takes two British battalions to hold 
the races at arm's length. a 

The United States was pleased with San- 
dys’ decision. It is felt independence under 
Jagan would result in another Soviet satel- 
Ute in South America. 

Before next August, when Sandys has 
called for new elections, the British hope new 
Political parties, mainly East Indian defec- 
tions from Jagan's People's Progressive Party 
(PPP), will spring up. An unholy alliance of 
the opposition People’s National Congress 
(PNC), a Socialist African party, and the 
conservative Portuguese Party, the United 
Force (UF), hopes to unseat Jagan through 
a new proportional representation voting sys- 
tem. 


All this may be wishful thinking. No pop- 
ular Indian alternative to Jagan has stepped 
forward. There probably are none, except 
perhaps the colorless head of the civil serv- 
ice, Dr. Balwant Singh. 

Jagan, meanwhile, increase his anti-Negro 
tirades, 

“Violence further consolidates the races,” 
explains Carl Blackman, an astute editor of 
the Daily Graphic. 

The British have bought time. But is there 
enough? 

Only Sidney King ventures an answer— 
Partition. 


Pass the Cooley Pill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago the House passed cotton legis- 
lation that we know as the Cooley bill. 
We certainly hope that the other body 
will likewise pass this legislation to pro- 
tect the cotton industry of this Nation. 

There appeared an editorial in the 
Commercial Appeal of Memphis, Tenn., 
an outstanding newspaper of the Nation, 
in which they heartily endorse the Cooley 
bill. The editorial is so outstanding I 
thought it should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Pass THE COOLEY BILL 

Ever since President Kennedy on Septem- 
ber 6, 1962, directed that some single-price 
system be devised for cotton which would 
end the inequities between the prices paid 
by foreign mills and domestic milis, the cot- 
ton industry has been striving to reach a 
sojution. 

The export market for American cotton 
has been sustained by granting price con- 
cessions to foreign buyers in order to meet 
the competition of world prices. Domestic 
milis, on the other hand, have been required 
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to pay the domestic price, which is the 
amount of the export subsidy, or 8.5 cents, 
higher than the world price. 

This disparity in pricing, coupled with 
cheaper foreign labor, has permitted the 
foreign mills to sell yarns, textiles and tex- 
tile products.in the United States at prices 
cheaper than they can be produced in this 
country. These goods are not necessarily 
made from American cottons, but may have 
been manufactured from cottons from the 
Sudan, from Syria, from Brazil or Mexico. 

Trade agreements have been ineffective in 
limiting the imports and the flow of cotton 


-yarns and textiles has been at the rate of 


600,000 bales of cotton equivalent a year re- 
cently—and growing. 

The high domestic price also has en- 
couraged the use of rayon and other fibers 
in place of cotton as a means of meeting the 
price competition. The result has been an 
upsurge in the use of manmade fibers, 
while cotton has lost ground in a booming 
textile industry. 

There seems to be general agreement on 
the objective—the establishment of a single- 
price system under which foreign and do- 
mestic mills can buy cotton at prices that 
are competitive, not only with the cottons of 
each country, but with the rayons and other 
substitutes which are available worldwide. 

The stumbling block has been the ap- 
proach, Should the farmers have their in- 
come sustained by a loan level that is above 
the world price, with payments made to 
make their product competitive in all mar- 
kets as it now is in world markets? Or 
should the support price be at the world 
price level and farm income be sustained by 
payments to the farmers themselves? 

There are arguments for both approaches. 
They have been centered about two bills 
that have been offered to Congress. The 
Cooley bill, which has passed the House, em- 
ploys the higher loan and authorizes that 
the payment be made to someone other than 
the grower. It calls for the farmer to share 
in the cost of protecting his marketing by 
reducing his price support in 1964 to 30 
cents a pound, with a contemplated price of 
29 cents in 1966. ‘ 

The Talmadge bill, which employs low sup- 

direct payments to farmers, is in the 
Senate Agriculture Committee and will come 
up for discussion next week, along with the 
Cooley bill. i 

This matter of payment may well be the 
key to the success or failure of the legisla- 
tion. It is a matter which affects the pro- 
ducer above all others. It is something 
which the producer should have the prefer- 
ence, if it is possible for him to have a 
choice. 

With that in mind, the Commercial Appeal, 
on January 13, asked 60 cotton groups from 
California to the Carolinas to express the 
views of their membership. Two-thirds of 
them have replied. The answers have a 
broad enough base to give the views of the 
major farm organizations, such as the Farm 
Bureau and the National Grange, the co- 
operatives, and the independent cotton 
groups which represent a number of States 
or a part of single States. 

Of those responding to the poll, only two 
expressed a desire for the world price sup- 
port, compensation to farmers approach. 
The rest were unanimous for a basic loan 
which would support farm income. Most 
wanted payments to bring about a single 
price system, with the payments made to 
someone other than the farmer. There were 
some who were opposed to payments of any 
sort to make cotton competitive domesti- 
cally, preferring to reach the single price 
system through gradual price support re- 
ductions. 

There is merit, also, in the argument that 
payments should be made to the first buyer 
and thus encouraging a free market. The 
producer would be relieved of the payment 
plan and would get the money eventually in 
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price pald by the merchant. On the whole, 
however, the producer appears to want a pro- 
gram which will make cotton competitive at 
home and abroad—immediately. He wants 
no part of ts directly to him. 

With the overwhelming sentiment in favor 
of such an approach, passage of the Tal- 
madge bill seems impossible. 

The Cooley bill, on the other hand, pro- 
vides the higher support levels, the one-price 
system, and payments to someone other than 
the farmer. It has been passed in the House 
with the support of the administration which 
told House Members that that was the bill 
it wanted. 

There should be no quibbling over detalls 
in the Senate. The Cooley bill should be 
passed and cotton should be liberated from 
the artificial pricing chains that bind it. 
It contains the provisions of gradual price 
support reductions, which some of the farm 
groups want and it makes cotton competitive 
at once, not at some long distant date. 

No one claims that the Cooley bill is per- 
fect. But it achieves an objective that can 
liberate cotton. It should be passed—and 
expeditiously. 


“Song for a Friend” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, Novem- 
ber 22 was a day of infamy for all Amer- 
icans when the assassin’s bullet took the 
life of our beloved President. That night, 
deep in sorrow and confusion over the 
loss of such a great man, a young record- 
ing artist sat quietly in his room and 
c 

own way the depth of the 
he felt, ee 

John Stewart, a member of the King- 
ston Trio, deserves our praise for giving 
his generation a “Song for a Friend,” in 
memory of John F. Kennedy. 

The lyrics are as follows: 

SONG For A FRIEND 


When you sit and wonder why things 
Have gone so wrong, 

And you wish someone would tell us 
Where our friend has gone, 


Look then to the hills when there's 
in the wind, 

And in the face of freedom and those 

Who looked to him, 


And search within the heart of 
Every young man with a song, 
Then I think we'll know 
Where our friend has gone. 


Summer takes the winter as 

The good years take the pain. 

There will be laughter in the land again, 
But hearts won't be the same. 


And I know Tu remember when 

A chill wind takes the sky, 

And speak of years he gave us hope 
For they will never die. 


And as we gaze at brave young men 
When yesterday's grow long, 

Then I think we'll know just 
Where our friend has gone. 


When you sit and wonder why things 
Have gone so wrong, 

It's then that we'll remember 

Where our friend has gone. 
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American Bar Association Recommen- 


dations Regarding Issue of Determi- 
ning Presidential Disability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27,1964 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the atten- 
tion of the Congress is being directed 
more and more to the need for clarifica- 
tion of section I, article 2 of our Consti- 
tution which becomes operative if the 
President should become critically ill 
or injured and unable to perform his 
complex and burdensome duties. 

The current issue of the American Bar 
Association Journal includes an article 
which sets forth the view that upon tak- 
ing office, the President should create a 
nine-man Commission selected from 
Members of the House, Senate, Supreme 
Court, and Cabinet that would act in 
case such a situation should arise. 

I believe that this article is worthy of 
the consideration of the Constitutional 
Subcommittees of both Houses of Con- 
gress, the entire membership, and others 
and therefore, under unanimous consent, 
I insert it in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

The article follows: 

PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY; A OONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT Is NEEDED Now 
(By Samuel H. Hofstadter, justice of the 

Supreme Court of New York; Jacob M. 

Dinnes of the New York bar, New York 

City) 

For 175 years the American people have 
depended upon a benign providence to pro- 
tect them from executive paralysis should a 
President suddenly become disabled and find 
himself unable to perform his complex 
duties. The Constitution fails to specify 
who shall certify when a Presidential in- 
ability begins, so that the Vice President may 
act in his place, or when the inability ends, 
so that the President may resume his respon- 
sibilities. 

The application of the provision in the 
Constitution dealing with the death of a 
President was effectively resolved in 1841 
when President William Henry Harrison died. 
Despite the view of many that the meaning 
of the Constitution was that in such an event 
the Vice President was to become Acting 
President until a new President was elected, 
Vice President Tyler took the oath and as- 
sumed the office of President—not its powers 
and duties alone. Having been recognized 
by Congress as de jure President, the practice 
was followed by seven other Vice Presidents 
who found themselves in a similar situation. 
Thus, it became “the supreme law of the 
land” the custom of the Constitution, 
in Cardozo’s phrase, The Constitution was 
as effectively amended—if amendment were 
needed—by custom as if a formal amend- 
ment had been adopted. 

What is to happen, however, when a Presi- 
dent does not die but becomes disabled, has 
not yet been definitively or authoritatively 
established. Does the Vice President become 
President, as in the case of death, or does he 
merely assume the duties of the Presidency 
during the Chief Executive's inability to 
function? How is inability determined? 
Who determines its onset and its end? 

SUCCESSION CLAUSE IS DECEPTIVELY SIMPLE 

Though deceptively simple, the succession 
clause—the fifth of section I of article II 
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of the Constitution—offers no clue. It reads: 
“In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation, or in- 
ability to discharge the powers and duties of 
the said office, the same shall devolve on the 
Vice President, and the Congress may by law 
provide for the case of removal, death, resig- 
nation, or inability, th of the President 
and Vice President, declaring what officer 
shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly, until the disability be 
removed, or a President shall be elected.” 

Do the words “the same“ modify the 
powers and duties of the said office” or do 
they modify only the words the said office”? 
To put it differently, did the Founding 
Fathers have in mind that the Vice President 
take over “the powers and duties“ or the 
“office’ of President? Moreover, the word 
“inability” and the word “disability” do not 
necessarily mean the same thing. For a per- 
son may be disabled yet able to carry on his 
duties; and it is only in the case of presi- 
dential “inability” that the Vice President 
may take over. When is disability sufficiently 
extensive to make the President inable? 
Who shall decide? Death and resignation are 
finalities, but people often recover from even 
the most severe illness. And though in- 
ability may in fact exist, yet grave doubt 
of its being a fact may be engendered, If 
the Vice President replaces the President 
when he dies or resigns, why is this not true 
when the President is removed or becomes 
mable, since all contingencies affecting the 
Chief Executive were grouped together? 

We cannot find the answers in the debates 
of the Constitutional Convention. In an 
interesting study made in 1888 by Henry E. 
Davis, entitled “Inability of the President” 
(reprinted as 8. Doc. No. 308—Dec. 5, 
1918), the author observes: “The pro- 
vision in question is matter of detail purely; 
no principle is involved in it, and the de- 
bates of the Federal Convention, as also of 
the States in considering the Constitution, 
show an absence of any discussion of it what- 
ever.“ And he remarks that, though the sub- 
ject was broached by John Dickinson, of 
Delaware, who inquired: “What is the extent 
of the term ‘disability’ [that being the form 
originally used], and who is to be the judge 
of it?, nothing followed the inquiry; and 
in the State conventions the inquiry was 
not even put. 

The result is that we have in times past 
suffered from the lack of clear guidance in 
the matter of Presidential illness and result- 
ing disability. After President Garfield was 
shot, the entire Cabinet agreed on the de- 
sirability of having Vice President Arthur 
act as President; but four of its seven mem- 
bers thought that Arthur’s exercise of the 
power would make him President and there- 
by oust Garfield from office. As a conse- 
quence for the 80 days that Garfield lingered 
before his death (between July 2 and Septem- 
ber 19, 1881) the Nation was without a com- 
petent Executive. And when Secretary of 
State Lansing asked Vice President Thomas R. 
Marshall to perform President Wilson's 
duties following Wilson's paralytic stroke, 
the latter's friend, also fearing that Mar- 
shall would thereupon automatically become 
President, viewed Marshall as a possible 
usurper. 

President Wilson collapsed in September of 
1919 and his term expired on March 4, 1921, 
almost a year and a half later. In the in- 
terval he falled to pass on 28 acts submitted 
to him by the Congress and they automati- 
cally became law. During this same interval, 
the Senate debated the Versailles Treaty, and 
sought, in vain, information concerning an- 
other important matter, the Shantung 
settlement. On the executive level, 21 Cabi- 
net meetings were called by the Secretary of 
State to keep the Government operating. 
Lansing's forced resignation because of this 
action may have resulted from im ent 
of the judgment of this brilliant President 
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upon his return to activity. It may be that 
physically and mentally he was not in fact 
well enough to return. Yet there was no 
clear provision of the Constitution or statute 
which would have empowered an authorita- 
tive, objective inquiry on this subject. 

President Roosevelt died of a massive 
cerebral hemorrhage during the very climax 
of World War II. What would have hap- 
pened had the stroke caused paralysis, not 
death? Would the disability, however, severe, 
have been kept confidential by the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet in fear that knowledge 
of the fact might result in an ouster of the 
President from office? Would an emergen- 
cy makeshift have been adopted? And would 
this have been sufficient in a time of such 
grave peril to the Nation? 


EISENHOWER, KENNEDY REACH EXTRALEGAL 
SOLUTION 


The ailments of President Eisenhower were 
normal for a man of his years; indeed, similar 
ailments have afflicted younger men. Their 
occurrence in future Presidents must be 
anticipated, and the possibility if not the 
probability of such a recurrence may not be 
ignored. President Eisenhower and Presi- 
dent Kennedy sought to deal with the prob- 
lem under discussion as best they could by 
the extralegal, informal agreement each 
made with his Vice President. It will be 
recalled that the agreement between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Vice Fresident Nixon, 
made public on March 3, 1958, was adopted 
by President Kennedy and Vice President 
Johnson on August 10, 1961. 

The procedures set forth in these compacts 
are as follows: 

1. In the event of inability the President 
would—if possible—so inform the Vice Presi- 
dent, and the Vice President would serve as 
Acting President, exercising the powers and 
aas of the office until the inability had 
ended. 

2. In the event of an inability which would 
prevent the President from so communicat- 
ing with the Vice President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, after such consultation as seemed to 
him appropriate under the circumstances, 
would decide upon the devolution of the 
powers and duties of the office and would 
serve as Acting President until the inability 
had ended. 

3. The President, in either event, would 
determine when the inability had ended and 
at that time would resume the full exercise 
of the powers and duties of the office. 

Under these procedures a disabled Presi- 
dent can still decide that he is sufficiently 
recovered to resume the reins of office, al- 
though this be contrary to the fact. 

This is not sound. The formidable pro- 
nouncement of judgment of inability and 
recovery should not be left to the patient 
alone when the welfare of the whole people 
hangs in the balance. The hazards of an 
atomic age and the anxieties of a time of 
continuing crisis do not brook partial solu- 
tions. The need for prompt adoption of a 
plenary, self-implementing amendment to 
the Constitution to fill a dangerous void in 
our governmental system is plain. 

As a solution to the perplexing and un- 
answered questions which the problem of a 
President's grave illness has posed over the 
years, we offer a simple formula to be em- 
bodied in a constitutional amendment. We 
believe it would resolve many difficulties— 
including protection against usurpation of 
power by a Vice President or others, and 
make provision for the contingency of the 
President's recovery. 

1. Within 10 days after his Inauguration, 
the President would appoint nine members 
by name to a Commission on Inability, to 
hold office at his pleasure. This suggestion 
differs from other proposals heretofore made, 
for all the members of the Commission would 
be chosen by the President himself; three 
from the Cabinet, two from the Senate, two 
from the House of Representatives and two 
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from the Supreme Court. The Commission’s 
sole function would be to certify the Presi- 
dent's inability, and in due course, his ability 
to resume his duties. 

2. The matter of the inability of the Presi- 
dent may be submitted to the Commission 
by the Vice President or the Secretary of 
State or by joint congressional resolution. 
A finding of inability would require six yotes, 
to include those of at least two of the 
Cabinet members and one each of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, House, and judiciary. 

3. Action for Presidential resumption of 
his duties may be initiated by the Vice 
President, the Secretary of State, joint 
resolution or the President; the Commission 
by majority vote may declare the disability 
ended. 

4. The President himself, of course, may 
always declare his inability and in such case 
he may determine the end of the disability. 
(In the latter event, however, when the cir- 
cumstances warrant, the Commission may be 
called into play.) 

This proposal assures a tribunal friendly 
to the executive yet objective and representa- 
tive, since each branch of our triune Federal 
Government is included. The Vice President 
is spared the impossible burden of announc- 
ing his own succession. Potential bias 
against the President is eliminated by fix- 
ing the term of the members of the Com- 
mission at the pleasure of the President. In 
this matter, so vital to the orderly function- 
ing of government, it is eminently right that 
all the branches of government should par- 
ticipate. The principle of separation of 
Powers is not applicable here. 

The doctrine of separation of powers, 
adopted in our country, was set forth Mon- 
tesquieu's “Spirit of the Laws.“ Its adop- 
tion was due in large part of the usurpations 
complained of in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The Founding Fathers recognized 
that the central problem of free institutions 
was to reconcile the claims of the individual 
with those of society represented by his 
Government. 

The genius of the men who established 
the foundations for our democratic com- 
plex was in devising a system in which gov- 
ernment was restrained from its own excesses. 
They held that there could be no freedom 
without restraint; and their chief expedient 
to implement their view was the separation 
of powers. As Mr. Justice Brandeis care- 
fully pointed out: “The doctrine of the 
Separation of powers was adopted by the Con- 
vention of 1787, not to promote efficiency, 
but to preclude the exercise of arbitrary pow- 
er. The purpose was, not to avoid friction, 
but by means of the inevitable friction in- 
cident to the distribution of the govem- 
mental powers among three departments, to 
gave the people from autocracy.“ (Meyers 
v. United States, 272 US. 52, 291.) 

SEPARATAION OF POWERS IS NOT ABSOLUTE. 


The coordinate branches of government 
serve the American people best—and func- 
tion best in relation to each other—when 
they respect their own and observe each 
other's rightful province and competence; 
and when they measure, correctly, the need- 
ful distance to be kept between themselves— 
sometimes further and sometimes 
closer together. There are times, however, 
when they must identify themselves by fusing 
their powers in joint functioning. Indeed, 
they need not move in proud isolation—in 
Cardozo’s phrase, For, each of the three de- 
partments Is in some measure dependent 
on the others, and each has power to exer- 
cise, in some respects, functions in their na- 
ture legislative, executive, and judicial. It 
was not contemplated that there must al- 
ways be a complete separation. The imper- 
ative of national necessity qualifies the prin- 
ciple of separate powers. 

The power of veto vested in the President 
"is distinctly legislative, as is also the treaty- 
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making power and the right to advise Con- 
gress. The pardon power is judicial. The 
Senate shares in both the appointing and 
treaty power, possessing, in this respect, the 
character of a council. * As Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy the 
President may make rules and regulations 
for the Government of these forces. Such 
regulations have the force of law.“ (“The 
Story of the Constitution,” U.S. Constitu- 
tion Sesquicentennial Commission, pp. 37- 
38). While the judicial branch is an inde- 
pendent and coequal department of the 
Government, the Senate has the power to 
try impeachments. And when the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Jus- 
tice presides. Thus, the Constitution bears 
clear and compelling internal evidence that 
the Founding Fathers contemplated that all 
powers should mesh in effective action when 
the general welfare dictated. They did not 
intend them to be “separate pebbles in alien 
juxtaposition.” 

Various proposals in the area under dis- 
cussion have been made, All but two of 
those introduced in Congress call for a con- 
stitutional amendment, without, however, 
complete agreement on its scope. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association and the New York State 
Bar Association reach the same conclusion, 
in effect, as that expressed in a resolution 
adopted by the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York, last year, that though 
an amendment is necessary, “the establish- 
ment of the procedure for determining when 
inability commences and the system of res- 
toration would best be left to enactment by 
Congress, subject to the veto power of the 
President contained in clause 2 of section 7 
of article 1 of the Constitution.” 

We agree that an amendment is desirable, 
though we incline to the view of some who 
have studied the matter that it is within 
the competence of the Congress to enact the 
requisite legislation under existing constitu- 
tional provisions. It is not at all likely that 
the painstaking framers of our organic law 
intentionally or inadverently suffered an 
abortive provision in a matter of so funda- 
mental importance. Doubtless, they con- 
templated that there would be implementing 
action by the Congress. 

However, we also concur in the apprehen- 
sion felt by a former Attorney General that 
legislation now might be subjected to at- 
tack on constitutional grounds at the very 
time when it would become necessary to 
invoke it. The failure of Congress to act 
up to this time would lend support to such 
an assault. In any event, congressional in- 
action in the past does not augur well for 
action now. 

Hence, we favor an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to clarify the matter authoritatively 
and definitively. We strongly dissent, how- 
ever, from the view that such an amend- 
ment should be general in nature with im- 
plementation in detail of procedure by legis- 
lative action. In the light of the history of 
legislative default for 175 years, this would 
not be a sound course to follow. The vis 
inertia which has bedeviled the matter up to 
now may persist. 

Indeed, if Congress has com- 
petence to legislate under the existing suc- 
cession clause and failed to do so, or if there 
has been a vice in it which the National Leg- 
islature has ignored by failing to initiate ac- 
tion to amend the Constitution, the conclu- 
sion is the same. To assure an effective re- 
formulation, a new amendment must be self- 
executing and must provide specifically the 
procedure to be followed. 

Moreover, leaving the matter to implement- 
ing legislation not only sidesteps the issue 
but opens the gates to potentially dangerous 
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control of succession by legislation might be 
highly unfortunate. Whatever the proce- 
dure, it belongs in the Constitution. 

The stop-gap measures taken by President 
Eisenhower and President Kennedy to fill 
that void, while helpful, do not suffice. And 
the formula we have outlined, we believe, 
provides a practical solution which is fair 
to the President and to the Nation. We 
should favor any other which meets the 
problem. But the time to act is now. 

The foregoing was written before the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy. That tragic 
event has pointed up an additional problem. 
For, when the Vice President succeeds to the 
Presidency, there is no Vice President. To 
provide for the event that the new President 
also might die, legislation—authorized by 
the Constitution—has been adopted provid- 
ing for a succession. Under the amendments 
enacted during the Truman administration, 
the Speaker of the House would become 
President. Congress has grappled several 
times with this problem now again in the 
public concern. We believe that the existing 
law of succession is adequate—since we must 
accept the impossibility of perfection in this 
as in other areas of legislation. 

The same procedures we have outlined in 
the event of the inability of a President 
should apply when the Vice President has 
become President and the Speaker is in line 
of succession. 


Secret Service Men Used as Flunkies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
very enlightening article by Merriman 
Smith, in yesterday’s Long Island Press, 
indicates that the Secret Service, which 
is supposed to protect the President of 
the United States, is being used for 
menial jobs such as errand boys, message 
carriers, dog walkers, and hat and coat 
getters. 

The Congress has been quite generous 
in providing additional Secret Service 
men but if the President, who has the 
power to do so, does not put a stop to 


Is THe SECRET SERVICE GETTING Too Many 
EXTRA ERRANDS? 
(By Merriman Smith) 

WaSHINGTON.—Backstairs at the White 
House: 

For some years, a recurrent subject of con- 
versation among White House insiders has 
been the extent Secret. Service agents were 
used for duties far afield of their main as- 
signment of protecting the President. 

The situation was described publicly this 
week by a former agent, John Walker, 

Writing in a magazine, Walker calls for a 
number of laws which might pro- 
tection of the Chief Executive. He believes 
these legal reforms “might well outlaw other 
abuses that have grown up in the relation- 
ship of Presidents and Vice Presidents to 
the Secret Service.” 

Walker continues: 

“Outside a small circle of White House 
staffers and newspapermen, it is not known 
that Secret Service men frequently are used 
as errand boys. They are asked to carry 
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messages, mind the kids, keep memorandums 
of appointments and, at times, even fetch 
or gifts.” 
88 agent also points out that 
such practices not only are unrelated to pro- 
tection of the President, but even worse, they 
distract agents from this vital assignment. 
In truth, Walker has stated the situation 
rather mildly and politely. At times in the 
past, agents have been pressed into duty as 
adjuncts of the White House press office: As- 
signed to fetch hats and coats for guests of 
a President; walk dogs and keep track of 
gifts received by a President while travel- 
ing 


It is quite common for agents to devote 
much needed manpower and effort to see 
that members of a President's entourage are 
led to their proper automobiles in a pro- 
cession, This has absolutely nothing to do 
with the protection of a Chief Executive. It 
is a protocol job at best. 

These men, assigned by Congress to pro- 
tect the life of a President, should be doing 
just that; not serving as glorified ushers and 
car dispatchers. Why should one of these 
highly trained investigators, marksmen or 
judo experts be handed the utterly secre- 
tarial task of sorting out Presidential gifts 
or seeing to it that bouquets for the First 
Lady are cared for properly? 

Action by Congress is not required to halt 
this demanding and inefficient practice. 
Any time a President does not want agents 
employed in this manner, all he has to do 
is say so. 

A President also has it within his power 
to correct another situation that bothers the 
agents, This is the presence of completely 
unessential staff members in the Secret 
Service followup car. This vehicle is the 
hub of all Presidential protection when a 
Chief Executive is motoring through a city. 
This is the usually open car which follows 
the President’s vehicle by only a few feet. 


William Green 
SPEECH 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent death of Representative WILLIAM 
J. Green of Pennsylvania, was a great 
loss to the people of that State, especially 
to those of its Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict whom he served so well for nearly 
18 years as a Member of this House. He 
is mourned as a friend and as a dedicated 
public servant. 

His colleagues, you and I, will miss 
him for we, perhaps even more so than 
his constituents, recognized his legisla- 
tive ability, his dedication to the cause 
of sound democratic government and his 
political leadership. As we respected 
him for his ability and his accomplish- 
ments, we treasured his friendship 
which knew no political boundaries, 

If we were to search for a single deed 
or characteristic that stood out and 
would perhaps be worthy of special note 
on this occasion, our search would be 
in vain for his accomplishments were 
many and he was a composite of great 
talents, good character, strength, and 
kindness. He was an able political lead- 
er, perhaps one of the most accomplished 
of this era. He recognized that politics 
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was the cornerstone of sound free gov- 
ernment to which he contributed so 
much in his nine terms in the Congress. 
He was a good citizen, as is attested to 
by his many contributions to the civic 
and community accomplishments of his 
native city. He was a loving and much 
loved father and husband. 

We shall long remember BILL GREEN 
for what he was—outstanding political 
leader, a knowledgeable and dedicated 
legislator, a good citizen, and above all 
else to us, a kind and understanding 
friend, 


On 46th Anniversary of the Independ- 
ence of Ukraine 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, 46 years 
ago this month the Ukrainian National 
Republic declared her independence af- 
ter centuries of subjugation under the 
yoke of Mongols and the Russian czars. 
The independence and liberty of the 
freedom-loving Ukrainians was almost 
immediately stamped out by the Soviet 
Communist dictatorship, but the in- 
domitable spirit of the Ukrainian people 
survives despite the purges, repressions, 
and cruelties of the Communist dictators. 
The flame of liberty still burns brightly 
in the minds and hearts of the Ukrainian 
people. 

Ukraine represents one of the most 
powerful forces of patriotic nationalism 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
Its invincible fight for national inde- 
pendence and freedom has forced Mos- 
cow to resort to a masquerade of Ukraine 
as an “independent” and “free” nation 
within the “federal” framework of the 
USSR. 

As Prof. Ley E. Dobriansky, chairman 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee, 
points out, we must offer our best in en- 
couraging this spirit of nationalism in 
that captive nation. As he says, it would 
be foolhardy, indeed, to ignore our nat- 
ural allies behind the Iron Curtain be- 
cause Moscow is experiencing another 
“time of troubles,” £ 

With its 45 million population 
Ukraine was one of the first victims of 
Soviet Russian imperiocolonialism and to 
this day has been the largest captive 
non-Russian nation both in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, Professor 
Dobriansky points out. 

I am honored to pay tribute to this 
freedom-loving nation for her inspiring 
example in continuing the unabated 
struggle for recovery of the liberty which 
is rightfully hers. It is the sincere hope 
of America and the entire free world 
that soon the Ukraine will join them in 
the family of free nations. 

It is fitting here that we also offer 
tribute on this occasion to all Ukrainian- 
Americans and to the Ukranian Con- 
gress Committee of America, Inc, whose 
moral support and assistance in so many 
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ways helps the people of the captive 
Ukraine to keep alive the spark of free- 
dom and to maintain faith in their ulti- 
mate liberation. Again, I am honored 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
this gallant, freedom-loving nation. We 
earnestly hope they will gain their goal of 
liberty. 


To What Extent Can Our National 
Security Rely Upon Transport Truck- 
ing in Future Wars? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents, Mr. R. J. Warrington, has 
written and published a most interesting 
article concerning the possibility of uti- 
lizing nuclear power in the service trans- 
portation industry and thereby eliminat- 
ing the military hazard of depending 
upon fuels which are stored in tanks 
above ground, 


Because of the interesting proposal in 
this article, I submit it for the attention 
of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

To Waar Exrent Can OUR NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY RELY Upon Transport TRUCKING IN 
Furure Wars? 

(By R. J. Warrington) 

(Eorron's Notre.—The author sees a very 
weak link in our defense system. He is deep- 
ly concerned over the hazards of storage 
tanks, above ground, on which we depend for 
fuel needed to maintain and supply mobile 
vehicles on land, the planes in the air, and 
a large part of the waterborne shipping, not 
yet converted to nuclear power. He adds, 
“A concerted effort by industry to convert 
trucks, buses, and locomotives to a more 
economical and reliable source of power is 
indicated. Nuclear power is practical now 
and each nuclear powered truck or tractor 
will have a completely separate fuel pipe 
and unit as a standby, ready for use 
at the turn of a switch and a valve.” 

(During the next several issues of Shipper 
n Carrier the subject will be treated from 
the many angles and reflections with which 
our author has had intensive study and ex- 
perience. At the end of each article a brief 
résumé of our author's activities and qualifi- 
cations will be found. 

(We present to you the following studies 
and forecasts in the design of tractors and 
trailers suited for further development in nu- 
clear power, and invite your considered com- 
ment and constructive criticism.) 

A great new opportunity is open to the 
transport trucking industry. It encom- 
passes, among other things, national defense 
and welfare. In many ways, if properly and 
aggressively handled, it will answer the ques- 
tion asked in the title hereof, “To what ex- 
tent can our national security rely upon 
existing facilities in the transport trucking 
industry?” Do not expect the petroleum in- 
dustry to be enthused about changing the 
heavy hauling facilities of the country to 
nuclear power, but one of the group has 
made great strides in processing the fuel, 
and operates its own reactor. 

The conditions to be met, in order that a 
given goal may be achieved are as follows; 
of price importance is: 
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1. We must, in the near future, arrange 
the storage and distribution of our nuclear 
fuel underground, nationwide, to take the 
Place, in the not too distant future, of the 
many vulnerable and oftentimes unsightly 
oll tanks above ground, which we now have 
and which might be wiped out in any na- 
tional conflagration, civil riot, sabotage or 
war. We are well equipped in this nuclear 
Tuel storage field in certain geographical 
areas, but we need to expand our develop- 
ment into the means of carrying the fuel in 
a dormant pile, contained in powerplant 
enclosures which can be exchanged with the 
spent fuel subassemblies in vehicles above 
ground in duly sealed and enclosed fuel sta- 
tions, automatically operated, All operations 
of this kind may be accomplished via remote 
controls, pneumatic and mechanical largely, 
in well-secured stations. The integrity re- 
quirements of the future standard units of 
nuclear power, is a well-known science to- 
day. Next in importance is: 

2. Let us not delay a bit longer than nec- 
essary, the conversion of industrial fuel re- 
quirements from our natural resources, such 
as coal, oil, wood, and cotton or other fibers, 
Stop burning them up and turn toward the 
use of these vital materials for our more 
permanent needs. Then too, they may be 
conserved for use by future generations in a 
more heavily populated world. Remember, 
mineral oil can be made into good pipe for 
water and chemicals (thus saving steel and 
copper). Also, fabrics and finishes for auto- 
mobiles, furniture, and machinery, etc. 
Clothing in the future will be made largely 
from coal and oll. We can then pay the 
miners and producers, better wages and 
profits and collect higher taxes in return. 
When we tax a gallon of oil and burn it up, 
there is no further source of government or 
private income from that gallon. Let us 
make our olls and coal into more permanent 
commodities such as dishes, hardware, medi- 
cine, blankets, dyes, utensils and appliances. 
They can then be taxed at all the various 
levels of manufacture, wholesalers and re- 
tallers activities, and consumers, and thus 
prolong the useful life of our natural re- 
sources, It would give the trucks more mer- 
chandise to haul. The man-hours required 
for producing the various items from chemi- 
cals is approximately that which Is required 
of other materials, and the product is often 
more attractive and durable, Next in im- 
portance is: 

3. Let us clean up the air we breathe. 
The time may not be far in the future when 
highway traffic such as pleasure travel and 
touring will diminish in volume because of 
the heavier discharge of gases from diesel 
power plants in locomotives, buses and 
trucks. Even our over-the-road drivers, who 
sit up high in a cab, above the heavier gases, 
may need protection if the incidence of lung 
cancer continues to increase. 

New tire and traller designs are now on the 
drawing boards for delivery and use in 1966. 
They will make possible, larger and heavier 
loads with increased safety factors. There- 
fore, the diesel motors required to 
propel the heavier loads should be replaced 
with dual nuclear power plants with about a 
8-percent burnup of enriched uranium in a 
fast breeder reactor, thus making the trans- 
port trucking industry a source for part of 
our future plutonium requirements. The 
national distribution to underground storage 
of nuclear fuel would also be accomplished 
in a safe and orderly manner without the use 
of special containers and additional shipping 
expense, by this method. 

Our immediate needs for plutonium are 
well met and provided for by reactors oper- 
ated by the Atomic Energy Commission 
through contractors for this express purpose, 
but which, in the course of time will be wear- 
ing out, or after 20 years of service become 
obsolete and in need of redesign and recon- 
struction; or a new system of production. 
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Unless the trucking industry is used in the 
near future as a means of converting uranium 
to plutonium and storing it in strategic lo- 
cations, we aré not making the best use of 
our natural resources and national facilities. 
Plutonium is a manmade element (only 
available source) and is becoming more use- 
ful as new equipment is designed. It is prob- 
ably the cleanest fuel known to man today 
and can well be used for power in a properly 
designed reactor. 

Nuclear fuel, intelligently utilized, is a 
very healthy influence In its proper environ- 
ment, as shown by its use for power in the 
Nautilus and subsequently constructed sub- 
marines, As Commander Rosenthal of the 
Nautilus jokingly said in a talk with mem- 
bers of the Engineering Society of Detroit 
some years ago, All we needed was a double 
handful of fuel, to cruise around the world 
for 3 long years, but we had to finally come 
up to let the men reenlist.” In 1952, W. E. 
Blewett, president of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers said, “We 
need power and fuel enough to drive a ship 


around the world without refueling,” but it 


is doubtful whether he expected it to come 
true so soon. It used to take up to 480 
pounds of gunpowder to launch a heavy 
bomber plane from the deck of an aircraft 
carrier, and we had frequent fires from un- 
burned powder. Now we do it with nuclear- 
powered steam, safely and effectively, and its 
been years since a Navy catapult has had a 
fire. 

We should expect to refuel transport trucks 
after a round trip coast to coast, but inter- 
mediate stations for servicing the power re- 
quirements of a tractor where a nuclear unit 
may be remotely disconnected from the chas- 
sis, lowered through vacuum locks and inert 
gas-filled chambers and safely stored. It 
would then be replaced in like manner, with 
another packaged nuclear unit, which will be 
made to go critical (active) when needed, 
just as you have a reserve supply of gasoline 
available when you open a valve, etc. In a 
later article, the probable processes for this 
operation will be covered more in detail. 

Beside cleaning up the air we breathe in 
a positive manner, another benefit to be de- 
rived by converting to nuclear power is that 
the only significant noise to be heard from 
this modern equipment will be the over- 
the-road load rattle and the tire-to-pave- 
ment sing. This may even be diminished 
by further design and attention to suspen- 
sion details. 

In his purely personal, admittedly biased 
opinion, the writer feels that the suggested 
program, as outlined in this and following 
articles, is more important than placing a 
man on the moon. Also that the program 
must be effected at once by private industry 
with private capital, but that the Atomic 
Energy Commission should freely license 
their patents, release pertinent classified in- 
formation to competent and interested de- 
velopment people who are established in this 
transportation equipment fleld, and could 
use this new source of power to lessen in 
some degree, the rather high taxes on trans- 
port trucks which now serve their country 
so well. ‘The growth of this healthy and 
desirable new industry depends upon the 
encouragement of initiative by private cap- 
ital. Few people realize that from 83,000 
to $5,000 in taxes is paid each year by a sin- 
gle over-the-road rig, every year, in addition 
to the initial investment which seems high 
and is getting higher. 

You will note the absence of technical 
terms and mathematical equations in this 
and ensuing articles. This may best be ex- 
plained by stating that sketches, layouts, 
and design parameters are first studied and 
calculations for required performance fac- 
tors are made. Then, in rewriting to a 
readily understandable theme in laymen's 
terms, we may lose some of the engineering 
logic but please be assured that the con- 


ted 
effort by the industry is forthcoming. 

Eprror’s ADDENDA. A 6-year program, 
result in the operation of over-the-road nu- 
clear powered trucks and tractors has been 
set as possible by Mr. Warrington, a semi- 
retired consulting engineer of Minneapolis, 
Chicago, and Detroit. He was in the employ 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. for 7 
years. About 20 years were spent as a design 
and engineering consultant to the countries 
top-ranking automobile, truck, marine and 
machine tool engineering firms, among them 
Pioneer Engineering Co., Barnes and Rei- 
necke; Giffels and Valletti; Smith, Hinchman 
and Grylls; University of California, Berke- 
ley—Guarlnick Naval Architects and recently 
on the staff of Stanford University as mech- 
anical engineer, he deyeloped the means of 
keeping the many sections of the 2-mile 
linear accelerator level at all times. His 
eminent disciplines as known to his asso- 
ciates are; No. 1, complex circuitry of nu- 
clear, hydraulic, pneumatic, mechanical, and 
electrical controls; No. 2, the study of failures 
in all manner of mechanisms, products and 
components (the reason for such failure), 
and No. 8, writing complete process sheets 
to insure reliability control. 

(A 1945 charter member American Society 
for Quality Control; 1953 member Engineer- 
ing Society of Detroit; 1957 member Amer- 
ican Nuclear Society; studied electrical and 
mechanical engineering, Armour & N. W.) 


Sound Economic Policy Subject to 
Political Manipulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
New York Times editorial goes to the 
essence of the matter when it points out 
that President Johnson’s budget has 
been buffeted around by political con- 
siderations until it runs the risk of over- 
stimulating the economy and inducing 
inflation. Increasing the amount of 
immediate tax relief by cutting the 
withholding rates to 14 percent from 15 
percent may decrease the size of next 
year’s deficit but it may also flood the 
carburetor. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 15, 1964] 
LOADING THE Tax PACKAGE 

The Senate Finance Committee is respond- 
ing to President Johnson's demand for 
action on taxes by hacking away at the few 
remaining reforms left in the bill. With the 
election a few months away, it appears in- 
tent on adding to the total amount of the 
tax reduction package. 

It has cut out a proposal banning de- 
ductions of State and local gasoline taxes, 
automobile fees and driver licenses, which 
involves a loss of $330 million to the Treas- 
ury. It has also pared revenues by liberaliz-~ 
ing the tax credit to businesses investing in 
new plant and equipment and by giving 
extra tax relief to utilities. So far, its actions 
have increased the amount of reductions 
from $11 to $11.6 billion, and still other 
revenue-producing proposals may yet suffer 
from its handiwork. 

Mr. Johnson is evidently prepared to ac- 
cept an increase in tax reductions without 
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protest. His state of the Union message 
falled to mention the need for tax law re- 
form. Instead, he concentrated on altering 
the tax to insure that the bulk of 
the reductions will be made effec- 
tive before election day rather than in two 
separate stages spread out over a period of 2 
years. 

The President has sought to speed up and 
increase the amount of tax rellef by re- 
questing a cut in withholding rates to 14 
percent from the 15 percent proposed by the 
Kennedy administration. This would add 
another $200 million a month to taxpayer 
purchasing power and would also increase 
the deficit for the current fiscal year while 
cutting down the deficit in the new budget. 

Mr. Johnson may gain politically by shift- 
ing practically all of the promised tax cuts 
into 1964 and getting credit for reducing the 
size of next year's deficit, But there is little 
economic justification for this shot in the 
arm. Business is good and the outlook is 
for continued improvement. Thus, while a 
moderate reduction in taxes could help to 
accelerate and sustain the expansion, too 
big a dose in too short a time could be 
overstimulating. 

The danger is intensified by Congress in- 
discriminate lopping off of reforms, which 
reduces revenues, adding another extra and 
unneeded stimulus. The Nation wants 
action on taxes, but there is as much of a 
risk in politically loading the tax package 
through gutting reforms and overgenerous 
reductions—as in providing too little too 
late. 


Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27,1964 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, there must 
be no further capitulation by the United 
States in Panama. 

I submit for printing in the RECORD 
two very good articles on this subject; 
one by Mr. William F. Buckley, Jr., in 
the Washington Daily News of January 
20, 1964, and the other by Mr. Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., in the Hazleton (Pa.) Stand- 
pp panier of the date of January 17, 
1964. 

The articles follow: ; 

From the Washington Daily News, Jan. 20, 
1964] 
Ixe PAVED THE War 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

I must confess I am just mean enough, if 
I were a Senator, to write a letter to General 
Eisenhower asking him what he would do in 
the Panamanian crisis. 

The crisis for which he is considerably re- 
sponsible; for there is no doubting that his 
agreement, given in 1959, to permit Panama- 
nian flags to fly over canal territory is re- 
sponsible for undermining the traditional 
legal position of the United States ting 
the Canal Zone; namely, that it is for all in- 


exercise by Panama of any such sovereign 
rights, power, or authority.” 

One would think such language would sat- 
isfy even a Philadelphia lawyer. But there 
arose in the heart of Panamanian nation- 
aliam the notion that the words “as if it were 
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the sovereign” suggest that after all the 
United States is not sovereign, and that 
therefore the Panamanian flag should fly 
alongside our own. Representations to that 
effect were made to good old obliging Ike, 
who, against the dire warnings of many leg- 
islators, went on to give the OK; although, 
presuambly to emphasize that the Panama- 
nians should be kept in their place, he more 
or less segregated the Panamanian flag to a 
ghetto of the Canal Zone known as the 
Shalter Triangle. 

It didn't take too long for the Pana- 
manians to cross over to the other side of 
the tracks. In June of 1961 President Chiari 
went to President Kennedy and asked for a 
little upward mobility for the Panamanian 
flag, to which of course President Kennedy 
acceded; and on October 29, 1962, the Pana- 
manian flag was finally hoisted right up to 
the level of our own, in the center of the 
principal quadrangle of the zone authority. 
That kept the Panamanians satisfied for 2 
whole months. Then in January they 
asked that their flag be flown every single 
place ours was. Request granted. 

Well, we've been in messes before. What 
is there to be done? It will be a good test 
of Mr. Johnson's ability to shake off the 
mortal coils of liberal sentimentality and 
stand up for the legal rights and strategic 
requirements of this country, even if it 
means to offend Ceylon, Afghanistan, and 
Nyasaland, 

Granted the situation was miade harder 
for him by the mawkish conciliations of his 
two predecessors, what now might he do? 

(1) He can capitulate—as the English 
and French did in Suez; as, indeed, they 
were forced to do there, largely by ourselves. 
The result of capitulation would be to en- 
courage in Latin America a rampant anti- 
American nationalism that would severely 
diminish the power of those of our friends 
there who work for stability and progress. 
Just as the withdrawal of the British from 
Suez launched Africa into an incontinent 
nationalism. 

Or (2) Mr. Johnson can be firm, And 
firmness is absolutely all it would take. If 
we can hold Guantanamo Bay as an enclave 
in Cuba itself, we can certainly hold the 
Panama Canal against a ragtag army of 
Panamanian students—and let our Navy see 
to it that arms are not smuggled to Panama 
from Cuba. Moreover, let us instantly im- 
pound revenues destined for Panama from 
the operation of the canal (about $72 mil- 
lion per year) against which we will charge 
indemnities for damage done to American 
life and property. 

That is all it would take. If we are right, 
our actions are just. And the proposition 
that we are right has this time all the t’s 
crossed, and i's dotted; we have a solid 
treaty, we pay handsomely for the rights we 
exercise, and we are the nation on which all 
the world depends for what freedom it has 
left. We must therefore remain strong. 
Capitulation in Panama would amount to 
an act of aggression against the entire free 
world. 

[From the Hazleton (Pa.) Standard-Speaker, 
Jan. 17, 1964] 
Soviet Datve To Oust Untrep STATES FROM 
PANAMA BEGAN IN 1946 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 


Wasuincton.—The Soviet drive to oust 
Uncle Sam from Panama opened in early 
1946. 

Alger Hiss, a State Department official who 
would later be accused as a Soviet agent and 
convicted of perjury, sent to the United Na- 
tions an official report in which he listed the 
Canal Zone as an occupied area. 

The tall, debonair State Department spe- 
cialist conveniently overlooked a treaty draft- 
ed in 1903 that “grants to the United States 
in perpetuity, the use, occupation, and con- 
trol of the (Canal) Zone.” 

The Hiss report was a “monstrous aggres- 
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sion against a valid and unblemished title to 
our territorial domain.“ charged Daw Fr oon. 
the Pennsylvania Democrat who would be- 
come Congress" chief expert on the situation 
in Panama. 

Called on the State Department carpet, 
Hiss smiled and then apologized for his mis- 
take. The mistakes continued. 

A year later, orders from Washington hut 
down more than 100 U.S. bases in Panama, 
The directives followed bloody, Communist- 
led rioting, 

As the demonstrations continued, so did 
the American retreat. The 1903 treaty was 
revised in 1955 to give the Panamanians rall- 
road properties valued at $25 million. 

Congress objected, and then objected again 
as the State Department laid plans to recog- 
nize Panama's titular sovereignty over the 
zone. 

Congressmen Froop and A. I. SELDEN, the 
latter chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on Latin America, led the fight 


against appeasement. On February 2, 1960, 


the House voted by an overwhelming vote 
(380 to 12) to warn the President against 
any further concessions. 

The Chief Executive was specifically warned 
not to permit flying of the Panamanian fing 
in the Canal Zone. Matters of territorial 
sovereignty, the House said, could be altered 
only with the consent of the legislative 
branch. 

Within 8 months, however, President Eisen- 
hower had ordered the Panamanian flag 
flown alongside the Stars and Stripes in the 
zone. 

The decision was assailed by Representa- 
tive FLoop, who called it a major victory 
for international communism and said that 
“impeachment of American Presidents has 
been urged for far less than this.” 

Representative SELDEN called the move a 
long-range blunder. He said, prophetically, 
“there is a grave danger that future genera- 
tions of Panamanians will look back on this 
day as a major step in the surrender of 
treaty rights.” 

The Eisenhower move failed to placate the 
Panamanians. Then President Ernesto de la 
Guardia refused to attend the flag-raising 
ceremonies. A group of far-left students 
chanted “Yankee go home.” An American 
broadcaster was stabbed. 

In recent years the hate-America cam- 
paign has been run by Thelma King, a 
leather-lunged leftist who has made frequent 
trips to Havana. Miss King has called for 
“very violent revolution * * accompanied 
by firing squads” to drive the imperialists 
from Panama, A member of the National 
Assembly and thus immune from arrest, she 
helped touch off the crisis of last week with 
5 0755 atory broadcasts over a national 
radio. 

Note: The present Canal Zone Governor, 
Robert J. Fleming, Jr., has come under heavy 
congressional attack for ridiculing those who 
oppose further retreat (those who claim 
“blind adherence to a treaty signed 60 years 
ago”). 

UN. Ambassador Adlal Stevenson has been 
quoted as telling the Panamanians that “the 
logical future of this canal may be some sort 
of internationalization.” 


Ukrainian Independence 
` SPEECH 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 
Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, 46 years 


ago in the great city of Kiev an independ- 
ent Ukraine Republic was proclaimed. 


1964 


Released at last from Moscow's yoke, a 
proud people anticipated the blessings of 
liberty and self-government, but in less 
than 3 years the Red army brutally re- 
stored Kremlin tyranny in the Ukraine, 
obliterating the blazing fires of full na- 
tionhood. The Ukraine joined the long 
list of nations made captive by Russia 
imperialism. Recollection of their heroic 
resistance to Soviet oppression rekindles 
hope for eventual independence and con- 
tinues to inspire freedom-loving people 
throughout the world, Not only must we 
preserve the memories of their struggle 
by annual recognition in the Congress, 
but this body should establish a Captive 
Nations’ Committee to better focus na- 
tional and international attention on the 
menace of Red imperialism. Even 
though we cannot lift the Iron Curtain 
by force, we can proclaim the truth that 
we know will eventually free the multi- 
tude of peoples who currently inhabit 
the Russian prisonhouse of nations. 


Governor Mufioz-Marin, of Puerto Rico, 
Applies a Double Standard in His 
Promise To Politic for the Democrats 

in the United States in the Coming 
Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had called to my attention a most en- 
lightening editorial in the San Juan Star 
of Friday, January 3, relating to Gover- 
nor Mufioz-Marin who very pointedly 
and, I think, very erroneously accused 
President Eisenhower of interfering with 
the political life of Puerto Rico when he 
gave Republican gubernatorial candidate 
Luis A. Ferre a ride to Washington in his 
airplane, and this sanctimonious political 
attitude is compared with the informa- 
tion exposed in this editorial to the effect 
that John Bailey, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, told a re- 
porter of the San Juan Star that San 
Juan Mayor Gautier had offered to help 
the stateside Democrats in this year’s 
campaign as she had in the past, and 
also that Governor Mufoz had offered to 
help fight the stateside Democratic bat- 
tles coming up in the months ahead. 

Thus, it appears that according to 
Governor Mufioz’ standards, it is per- 
fectly alright for him to actively partici- 
pate in political campaigns in the United 
States but he becomes very irate and 
improperly so when the President of the 
United States merely shows a courtesy 
to one of the outstanding citizens of 
Puerto Rico. This is typical of the dou- 
ble standard that Governor Mufioz con- 
tinues to preach in Puerto Rico which is 
a part of his effort to de-Americanize 
Puerto Rico and to preach anti-US. 
propaganda. 

TI include a copy of the editorial for the 
information of my colleagues: 
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AN UNLIKELY PROSPECT 


Jobn Bailey, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, told a reporter for this 
paper yesterday that San Juan Mayor Doña 
Felisa Rincon de Gautier had offered to help 
the stateside Democrats in this year’s cam- 
paign as she has in the past. This isn't news, 
of course, because Dofia Felisa has been an 
effective campaigner for the Democrats in 
New York for some time. 

But Mr. Bailey also said that Governor 
Muñoz had offered to help fight the stateside 
Democratic battles coming up in the months 
ahead, and that is news. 

Everybody in Puerto Rico knows that Gov- 
ernor Mufioz would never interfere in politics 
outside Puerto Rico. He made his feelings 
clear about interference by outsiders in local 
politics in the last election campaign when 
the then President Eisenhower gave Republi- 
can gubernatorial candidate Luis A. Ferre a 
ride to Washington in his flying machine. 

The Governor was so incensed by that in- 
terference in local politics’ that he had the 
legislature approve a resolution censuring 
President Eisenhower. That's how unlikely 
it is that the Governor will interfere in local 
politics on the mainland and we hope Mr. 
Bailey will not be too disappointed. 

Either Mr. Bailey has been misinformed or 
Governor Mufioz has had a change of heart, 
which we think is quite improbable. Having 
the legislature pass a vote of censure against 
a President of the United States is an act of 
such serious proportions that it could have 
been motivated only by a sincere and deep 
conviction that interference in anyone's local 
politics is a very improper thing to do. 


_ Did President Win? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27,1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the vic- 
tory won by the President when Con- 
gress came back to guarantee credit to 
Russia for wheat purchased in this coun- 
try is pretty much of an empty victory, 
in the opinion of the Waseca (Minn.) 
Herald. I include the editorial in the 
Appendix of the Rxconn: 

Dm PRESIDENT WIN? 

President Lyndon B. Johnson is said to 
have won a victory in Congress the day be- 
fore Christmas, but did he? He was given 
the right to order the Export-Import Bank 
to guarantee credit to Russia for wheat pur- 
chased in this country. 

Why did the President insist upon this 
authority? The Russians have not asked for 
credit, Must we do things for the Russians 
that they do not expect of us to do? How 
soft can we be on communism? 

Before his untimely death the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy went to great length to point 
out that the Soviet Union would be treated 
like any other cash customer in the world 
market who is willing and able to pay cash 
or gold. 

President Kennedy was honest in his ex- 
planation to the people. He sold the wheat 
deal on its merits and one of the strong 
points was the balancing of the gold pay- 


ments. Those who have followed him have 


not been so honest, They have forgotten 
what he said about payment in cash or gold 
and they have fought the Congress to give 
credit to Russia if need be. 

To a nation that can spend billions on 
space projects and to a nation which already 
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owes the United States $1.5 billion in lend- 
lease aid, credit should be the last thing we 
think of giving. 

We do not that they will ask it. 
This credit idea is just ammunition some 
people are storing up for the day when they 
can make Communist nations look good. 

If President Johnson scored a victory it 18 
the emptiest one he will ever count. It may 
be one he will have a hard time living down. 


Communist System Simply Cannot 
Produce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the self- 
interest of the United States has been 
weakened over the past years because we 
have tried to tailor both our foreign and 
domestic policies to create a better image 
before the world. The liberals believe 
that we can win the world struggle 
against communism by adopting many of 
their methods in spite of the fact that, 
in no instance has communism been able 
to compete with capitalism. 

The continued failure of Soviet Rus- 
sia to grow enough food and fiber for her 
own people; the annual failures of Rus- 
sian industry to produce consumer goods 
have never convinced the social planners 
that human beings just will not work as 
hard for a master, be that master goy- 
ernment or individual, than they will 
for themselves. Repeatedly the record 
has proved that freedom works, but we 
still have economists close to the admin- 
istration insisting that more socializa- 
tion is needed here to improve our image 
as compared to the Russians. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just one question: 
Why do we not give our own free enter- 
prise system full opportunity to work? 
It has already produced the highest 
standard of living for more people than 
any other system. 

The following editorial from the Chi- 
cago Tribune, reminds us of Communist 
tenra Perhaps it is time we heed the 
esson: 


HuncrY REDS 

Add cattle and hogs to the significant 
shortages of wheat and feed grains that 
have been disclosed in the Soviet Union 
in recent months. An official Soviet report 
discloses the Communists have slaugh- 
tered 30 million head of livestock, in- 
cluding more than a million and a half 
cattle, because of a feed shortage this winter. 
Coming on top of the big drop in wheat 
production, these new food losses would ap- 
pear to be little short of sensational, par- 
ticularly in a country which has always been 
short of animal protein by U.S. standards. 

A new study of Soviet agriculture by a 
team of American scientists points out that 
livestock products, such as beef, pork, milk, 
and butter, are inefficiently produced and 
high priced in Russia. There are formidable 
problems of management of feed and live- 
stock enterprises. Moreover, inadequacies of 
Soviet systems of marketing, processing, and 
distribution are retarding efforts to increase 
output of livestock products. 
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Cuba is another example of how the Com- 
munist system depresses food output. The 
Cubans have been hungry ever since Fidel 
Castro took over the island. Sugar produc- 
tion has slumped alarmingly under his 
agrarian reform policies. Many breeding 
herds of cattle and hogs were decimated by 
being slaughtered for food instead of saved 
to Increase output of animal products. Only 
the other day Cuba bought 13,000 Holstein 
bulls from Canada. They will be used in an 
effort to increase output of milk and butter- 
fat. 

In Red China agriculture again in 1963 
failed to keep pace with population growth. 
Increased grain imports, much of them 
from Canada, will ease but not relieve the 
continued tight food situation in Red China, 
according to our own foreign agricultural 
service. 

The Communists like to emphasize adverse 
Weather as a major cause of thelr difficulties, 
but even Khrushchev has admitted the sys- 
tem is considerably less effective than it 
should be in regard to agriculture. Commu- 
nist dogma prevents the Reds from facing up 
to the fact that lack of the incentives of in- 
dividual ownership and initiative will con- 
tinue to hinder their efforts to feed their 
peoples, 

For ovrewhelming proof of the effective- 
ness of such incentives, they need look no 
further than the American family farm. 


Business and Retraining, No. 1 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an editorial that radio station KQV, 
of Pittsburgh, broadcast on January 18, 
19, 20, 21, and 22. 

This is proof of how the Manpower 
Development and Training Act—or 
Government—and management and la- 
bor can cooperate and work together 
for the benefit of not only themselves but 
the community and the people residing 
there. 

I believe Mr. John D. Gibbs, vice presi- 
dent of KQV, is to be commended for his 
efforts to acquaint the public with the 
opportunities available and the possibil- 
ities now within reach: 

BUSINESS AND RETRAINING, No. 1 

This is a success story, the story of a 
cabinetmaking firm near Pittsburgh. 

Six months ago this firm was in a dilem- 
ma. The company wanted to expand its 
business into new markets. It had the 
know-how and the financial resources. But 
the company couldn't find the trained per- 
sonnel it needed to make the product. 
Cabinetmakers, it seems, are in short sup- 
ply in the local labor market. 

The company turned to the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 and 
learned that Federal funds are available 

for on-the-job training programs. With 
union cooperation and a $14,000 grant, the 
company began to train 12 unemployed per- 
sons. Now in its fifth month of training, 
this company has found out that the pro- 
eee eee eee e 
sonnel and expanding business. In fact, the 
firm plans a major expansion in the near 

future. 


What makes this a success story? The 
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fact that this is the only firm in the Pitts- 
burgh labor market that is taking advantage 
of the on-the-job training provisions of the 
Manpower Act. 

This act provides funds to broaden train- 
ing programs already in existence, and to 
start new programs where none existed be- 
fore. Purposes of the act are to help in re- 
ducing unemployment, train the unskilled 
worker, or retrain the employee who becomes 
the victim of automation or finds his skills 
on the job unneeded because his employer 
starts manufacturing a different product. 

Most of the local retraining programs we 
hear about are the so-called institutional 
type—sponsored by schools, the board of edu- 
cation, and the State and Federal Govern- 
ment. But there are any number of small- 
and medium-sized firms in the Pittsburgh 
area who are in desperate need of special 
skills for thelr own particular product, ac- 
cording to area labor department officials. 
We would expect that more firms, and trade 
organizations, would be taking advantage of 
this program. This is not the case. 

Business active participation in the re- 
training program is paramount to its suc- 
cess. We hope that more businessmen will 
take a new look at the Manpower Act as it 
may serve them directly. 

We think the U.S. Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training, which supervises the on- 
the-job training program, should make an 
all-out effort to better inform the local busi- 
ness community of the provisions of the 
Manpower Act. If this department needs 
strengthening to carry out an effective pro- 
gram, this should be done. KQV-Radio 
thinks on-the-job training holds a big poten- 
tial for cutting into the local unemployment 
situation, and we think more emphasis 
should be put in this area in the future. 


Support for a Delay in Lunar Landing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
introduced House Concurrent Resolution 
257 to express the sense of Congress with 
respect to extending the time fixed as 
the goal for accomplishing a manned 
flight to the moon and safe return to 
1975. The present goal is to accomplish 
this before 1970. 

As stated in my resolution the ex- 
nose date is for three purposes as fol- 
OWS: 

First. In order to provide the flexibil- 
ity needed to assure the selection of a 
launching date which will to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable avoid all known 
natural encountered in a 
manned flight to the moon and return; 
and 

Second. In order to provide the flexi- 
bility needed by the scientists, engineers, 
and others engaged in working out the 
complex details of the preparations for 
a successful manned flight to the moon 
and safe return; and 

Third. In order to lessen the tremen- 
dous impact on the budgeting require- 
ments of the Federal Government which 
can occur in cases of so-called crash 
programs to meet an artificial deadline. 

Under unanimous consent to include 
extraneous material I submit an edi- 
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torial which appeared in the January 17 
New York Times. This editorial sup- 
ports my view, except that I would never 
delay this project to make it an inter- 
national effort as the New York Times 
suggests—at least not if such an ar- 
rangement for international cooperation 
included the Soviet Union. After all, 
there is testimony stating that 80 to 90 
percent of the technology is militarily 
strategic, but otherwise the arguments 
for postponement make sense and sup- 
port the passage of my resolution. 
The editorial follows: 


NEEDED: Lunar SANITY 


There are growng signs that official Wazh- 
ington may be gathering up its courage for 
a badly needed decision to free this country 
from the conviction that a man must be 
landed on the moon by 1969. President 
Johnson's proposed 1905 civilian space budg- 
et of $5.3 billion is $600 million less than 
the amount requested by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

The best that NASA Administrator James 
E. Webb can say now is that we still have a 
fighting chance of achieving the objective 
this decade, though he admits we have lost 
all our leeway. Meanwhile, Senator CLINTON 
P. ANDERSON has called attention to a serious 
danger manned space travel will face at the 
end of this decade. At that time, the sun 
will be near the maximum point of the solar 
storm cycle with consequently high proba- 
bility of intense radiation. ‘There are already 
enough hazards In the enterprise without 
courting this particular one whose risks 
would be minimized if the attempt were 
made in the mid-1970’s instead of several 
years earlier. 

The case for the 1969 target date is even 
less defensible now than it was when Pres- 
ident Kennedy first proposed it. The likeli- 
hood that the Soviet Union is shooting for 
& manned lunar landing this decade has been 
reduced by Premier Khrushchev’s own state- 
ment, by the Central Intelligence Agency's 
estimate of Soviet economic difficulties, and 
by the latest evidence of major Soviet domes- 
tic capital investment cutbacks. Moreover, 
since the goal was first proclaimed, there 
has been enough slippage in the Nation's 
lunar program and enough technical dif- 
culties have been encountered to make it 
dubious that the project can be achieved 
on schedule, even if all the funds requested 
were to be granted. 

Washington may be deterred from a frank 
change in target date by fear of the conse- 
quences to the Nation’s prestige abroad. We 
are much more impressed by the possible 
consequences to American prestige of an 
attempt mounted in hurried frenzy and end- 
ing disastrously for the men directly in- 
volved. 

A delay, too, may increase the chance 
that the project of landing a man on the 
moon will become an international effort, 
mobilizing all the resources of world tech- 
nology. That certainly would be most ap- 
propriate for man’s first landing in the 
cosmos beyond this tiny planet. 


The Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 
Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
a timely WKRC-radio and WKERC-TV 
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editorial, Cincinnati, Ohio. I hope that 
all the Members may read it with profit. 
The editorial is as follows: ` 
THE Cron. RicHTS. BILL 


No one can deny the words “civil rights“ 
are among the most used, if least under- 
stood. in the American language. Dictionary 
definitions don't help, because in the last 
analysis, everyone claims his civil rights to 
be what he wants them to be, irrespective 
of the conflicting opinions of others. 

So it is with the hotly contested civil 
rights bill, or House Resolution 7152, caus- 
ing such a ruckus in the 88th Congress. 

According to accepted political conven- 
tion, to be in favor of the bill is to be com- 
passionate; to be a friend of all minorities; 
to be just, and to walk in the shadow of 
Jefferson, Marshall, and Abraham Lincoln. 
To be against the bill is to be a racist; to be 
bigoted; and to yearn for a return of slavery, 
or at best to a form of aristocracy and 


peasantry. 

We believe this is pure nonsense, It just 
isn't that simple, There is no question that 
discriminatory practices are intolerable in 
the conduct of any public business. There 
is likewise no question that our Constitu- 
tion and our existing body of law forbids the 
willful denial of rights to any citizen based 
upon racial, religious, or other personal dis- 
crimination. 

The key question, as we see it, is how many 
clyil rights must be relinquished upon the 
part of the majority in order to assure other 
rights to a minority. In short, how much 
freedom should be surrendered in order to 
guarantee freedom? 

Forty years ago this Nation went through 
a painful and costly lesson in the morality 
and efficacy of trying to enforce moralſty 

law, The prohibition amendment, 
approved overwhelmingly by the people, was 
® total disaster. It is our sober view that 
such a measure as this proposed public ac- 
commodation law, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission will have the same dis- 
astrous results. If passed, they will in- 
evitably discriminate against the freedom 
of choice of the overwhelming majority of 
our citizens. 


Editorial Questions Wisdom of Tax ‘Cut 
at This Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, just so we 
may be ded that there are two 
sides to the question of a tax cut, I would 
like to include, as a part of these re- 
marks, the following editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune, “It’s Time To Ask 
Why": 


Irs Time To Ask WHY 

As the tax cut bill goes before the U.S. 
Senate, Members of that body can look about 
them and see an unprecedented degree of 
prosperity. 

The administration's own experts tell us 
that the gross national product is setting new 
records. Personal income is higher than ever 
before. The stock market has been setting 
new records almost daily. Even profits, 
though lagging proportionally, are at new 
peaks. Only in unemployment are the figures 
less than d here, we are told (rightly 
or wrongly), our troubles are the result of 
automation, not of a sagging economy. 
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The Senators should restrain their eager- 
ness to play Santa Claus to the taxpayers 
and ask themselves just what this tax cut 
is supposed to achieve, and why it Is neces- 
sary now. 

Why, in the midst of prosperity, is it nec- 
essaty to vote a tax cut which was designed 
to revive what Mr. Kennedy's advisers re- 
garded at that time as a sluggish economy? 
In the face of the business improvement 
which has accompanied 2 years of delay in 
enacting the tax cut, how can Mr. Johnson 
say that “each day's delay” is damaging 
business? What is to be gained by adding to 
our staggering deficits when inflation is al- 
ready threatening again and when even the 
Keynesigns warned against deficits in good 
times? 

No doubt some Senators will try to quote 
Dr. Walter Heller, the President's economic 
adviser and chief architect of the tax cut. 
By cutting taxes, he says, we will raise tax 
revenues. By increasing oug deficits, we will 
ultimately reduce them. 

We wonder how many Senators understand 
or honestly believe Dr. Heller’s arguments. 
How many can explain the “multiplier ef- 
fect," which is supposed to convert a reduc- 
tion in taxes into a rise in production so 
great that the resulting taxes offset the tax 
cut, How many of them can expound intel- 
ligibly on why the “accelerator effect” should 
stimulate inventories and thus put idle 
plants to work? 

The tax cut was imperative, we were once 
told; because Russia's annual rate of growth 
was 6 or 7 percent, or more than double ours. 
Russia was gaining on us. We had to get the 
economy moving again. There was no time 
to lose. 

Yet the tax cut has been put off and put 
off and now the CIA informs us that, in fact, 
Russia’s growth rate is barely 3 percent and 
ours is higher. We are increasing our lead 
over the Soviet Union. 

Naturally we would all like to see our taxes 
cut. A shift of some spending from the Gov- 
ernment to private hands would mean more 
risk taking, more improvements, more efl- 
ciency, and a rising standard of living. But 
a shift of spending isn't what the adminis- 
tration proposes. It wants to keep on spend- 
ing as much as it already is spending (and 
no doubt more). If Dr, Heller’s theory is 
right, under such conditions, then why not 
abolish all taxes and watch both the economy 
and the Government's revenue soar? It just 
doesn't make sense. 

True, failure to cut taxes now after talk- 
ing about it for so long would disappoint 
some taxpayers, especially investors. But the 
Senators should consider carefully which is 
the greater risk; this temporary disappoint- 
ment, or the many graver dangers and un- 
certainties (of which our balance-of-pay- 
ments problems have been a mere w) 
which we would invite by piling new deficits 
on top of old ones. Representative CURTIS, 
Republican, of Missouri, rightly calls this 
gambling with the Nation's economic health. 

As the tax cut debate gets underway, every 
one of the 100 Senators should also, in a fig- 
urative sense, be “from Missouri.” 


The Young Country Discovers Its Past 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 
Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 


the efforts of our colleague the gentle- 
man from Iowa, FRED ScHWENGEL, in his 
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work on the book, “We the People,” will 
be long remembered. As one of his asso- 
ciates in the House of Representatives I 
have appreciated his efforts in bringing 
to the public's attention some of the his- 
torical background of our Capitol and I 
felt this document was so interesting and 
so well done that I sent several copies to 
my relatives in Denmark. Recently I 
observed a story in Jyllands-Posten, Den- 
mark, making reference to this publica- 
tion, and I herewith attach, for the inter- 
est of my colleagues, a translation of the 
article: x 

On A JOURNEY OF DISCOVERY UNDEENEATH THE 

Crry or WASHINGTON—THE YOUNG COUNTRY 

DISCOVERS Irs PAST 

FRED SCHWENGEL is 2 meters tall and 56 
years old and elected as Republican Congress- 
man in the farmer State of Iowa. He has 
an unusual hobby. He wants to know all 
about the Capitol in Washington. 

“This building fascinated me when I, a 
few years ago, first came here as a freshman 
Congressman,” he states. “I am still not 
quite acquainted with it.” 

Well if SCHWENGEL is not acquainted with 
it, then no one is. 

At every opportunity does he crawl down 
in the sewers under the building to inspect 
it from underground. 

He has put the result of his investigations 
in a book which has just been published and 
is entitled “We the People.” It is sold as 
fast as hot cakes. 

On the occasion of the publishing of the 
book, the author showed the Capitol over and 
above the tourist’s usual rounds. The tour 
underneath the building can be compared 
with a tour through the old castle cata- 
combs (this is referring to the ancient castle 
in Copenhagen over which the newer castle 
Christiansborg is built, and which is now the 
seat of the Danish Government) or the dark 
catacombs in Paris. Underneath the Capitol 
Scuwenaet has discovered an oven, which the 
soldiers used for baking bread during the 
Civil War well over 100 years ago, and not 
far from there has he found a luxury marble 
bathroom which the Senators used In the 
previous century. 

In the catacombs also exist machinery dat- 
ing from 1880 but despite all technical 
progress they are still used to air condition 
the Senate. 


Charleston Air Force Base Danai; 
Angels of Mercy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, thinking Americans were 
stunned and shocked with the recent 
eruption of bloody violence in the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. 

The pathos and tragedy of women and 
little children fleeing their homes 
brought home sharply the ever growing 
menace being exported from Castro’s 
Cuba. In my First Congressional Dis- 
trict, the Air Force base at Charleston 
became a key point for the quickest and 
safest evacuation of these Americans. 

The men and women at Charleston 
Air Force Base did an outstanding job 
under hectic conditions. Officers, en- 
listed men, and their wives became a 
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team, working round the clock. Their 

performance was well above and beyond 
the call of duty, as they strove to bring 

a measure of comfort to these refugees 

from Panama, many of whom arrived 

with only the clothes on their backs. 

Truly, the base personnel could be called 
Angels of Mercy. 

Mr. Speaker, this is only another ex- 
ample of the great dedication exempli- 
fied by our Armed Forces. They once 
again proved—as they have proven so 
many times in the past—that they can 
operate at top efficiency on a moment's 
notice. 

In the Airlift Dispatch, a base news- 
paper, several articles modestly report 
the base’s role in the evacuation. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to insert 
these articles so the entire Congress will 
know of the fine work resulting from 
teamwork and dedication at Charleston 
Air Force Base: 

Tor Worp 
(By Col. Paul A. Jones) 

Mere words are inadequate to express my 
deep pride in what you have done during the 
past week. I watched as frightened children 
reached for your extended hand and I saw 
their fear replaced by confidence. I saw be- 
wildered women accept your friendly assist- 
ance, and replace their lost look with a 
cheerful smile. 

You had no need to rehearse the process- 
ing of the evacuees; from your own common- 
sense and your own wealth of brotherly love 
you created the smoothest operation I have 
ever witnessed. From the moment the planes 
landed at Charleston AFB, you made sure 
that each incoming person found a friend 
when they most needed one. 

As the long hours wore on, your enthu- 
siasm did not waver. In fact, your spirit 
was contagious as the hundreds of weary peo- 
ple processed through the necessary stages 
of coming home you were there to give com- 
fort and assistance. Volunteers from 
base squadrons, the chaplain’s organizations, 
gray ladies, family service, wives clubs, Red 
Cross, base service activities, and other agen- 
cies joined forces to create this great human- 
itarian effort. 

To me, the men have never stood prouder 
than they did while giving this help, our 
ladies were their loveliest as they dried tears 
and clothed and fed small children. It is 
impossible in this small space to give credit 
to each individual, or even to each group. It 
was sn effort by the personnel of this base. 

Tou all worked together and you accom- 
plished a great humanitarian feat. Each 
effort freely given was its own best reward. 

You have shown that you can handle emer- 
gencies, no matter how large, and that you 
can do it with enduring enthusiasm. 

I am proud of the members of this base. 
The evacuees shared my gratitude and said 
50. 


DEPENDENTS ARRIVE From PANAMA— WIVES, 
MOTHERS, CHILDREN HELPING 
Hanno 


(By S. Sgt. Herbert W. Vaughn) 

Charleston AFB became a haven for de- 
pendents of military personnel being air- 
lifted out of riot-torn Panama last week, 
From 9:30 p.m. Wednesday until late Monday 
afternoon, when the last C-118 touched 
down here with the final evacuees and 
MATS control team, some 1,100 persons 
were airlifted out of Panama to Charleston. 

Almost immediately after being alerted 
of the possible evacuation of some military 
dependents out of the Central American 
country, the base became a hub of activity. 
Extensive preparations were started to insure 
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that the women and children would be taken 
care of properly and sent to their destina- 
tions as s0on as possible. Preparations were 
made to take care of all their needs from 
medical services to transportation, 

Among the first groups to get into action 
were the base chaplains and ladies organi- 
zations of the chapel. Under the direction 
of Lt. Col. Leonard 8. Edmonds, base chap- 
lain, a drive was started to collect warm 
clothing for the evacuees, as many of them 
had to leave Panama with very few of their 
personal belongings. In some cases the 
women and children arrived here with only 
the clothes they were wearing. Warm cloth- 
ing was a must for the evacuees as they ar- 
rived from the warm, humid temperatures 
of Panama and were greeted by near freezing 
temperatures here. 

By the time the first. aircraft arrived, ap- 
proximately 35 large cardboard boxes of 
clothing had been collected from families 
living in the area. Charleston merchants 
also came to the aid of the travelers by send- 
ing boxes of clothing to the base for dis- 
tribution. ` 

Other agencies also swung into action to 
provide aid for the evacuees. Members of 
the 1608th Air Terminal Squadron, com- 
manded by Lt. Col. Robert E. Dales, began 
preparing the terminal area for the great in- 
flux of passengers. Volunteers to escort the 
evacuees were organized by Staff M. Sgt. R. H. 
Kirkpatrick, Terminal Square first sergeant, 
and the Red Cross, Gray Ladies, Family Serv- 
ices, and other groups began preparing to aid 
the dependents. 

When the first aircraft arrived all prepara- 
tions had been completed. As the women 
and children came off the aircraft they were 
quickly ushered into the passenger terminal 
briefing room where they were told of the 
procedures required before they could be on 
the way to their destinations in the United 
States. 

After the first arrival the operation became 
almost routine. Young airmen—who prob- 
ably had never held babies before—were get- 
ting lessons from the women on taking care 
of youngsters, feeding babies, and generally 
babysitting for the mothers while travel re- 
quests were completed and mothers called 
relatives to let them know that they were 
safe in Charleston and would be home soon. 
Several hundred telephone calls were made 
by the evacuees to relatives throughout the 
country. This service was provided by the 
Red Cross. 

In most cases by the time one aircraftload 
of evacuees, generally 60 persons, were proc- 
essed and ready to be on their way, another 
aircraft arrived. As each aircraft arrived 
with the women and children, they were 
greeted by escorts, cleared through customs, 
fitted with warm clothing, helped to find 
lodging on the base—if necessary—and trans- 
portation to their destination was arranged. 

The first aircraft touched down here at 
9:30 p.m, January 15. By late afternoon, 
January 20, the 19th mission had landed and 
some 1,100 people were safe in the United 
States. Of this number approximately 475 
were women, 610 were children, and the re- 
mainder were military personnel who were 
allowed to accompany their families home 
because their military tours in Panama were 
completed. 

Dependents, who were evacuated through 
the Charleston aerial port of embarkation, 
were people who went to Panama with their 
husbands and fathers, but who did not have 
government housing when the rioting broke 
out. When the rioting began, they made a 
dash for safety and, in their haste, left most 
of their clothing and other possessions be- 
hind. 

The C-118 aircraft flown in the evacuation 
were from the 1611th Air Transport Wing. 
McGuire AFB, NJ. A team of 10 mainte- 
nance specialists from McGuire were flown 
to Charleston to assist in providing turn- 
around maintenance. on the aircraft. 
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According to many veteran officials of the 
base, the entire operation was handled very 
smoothly and there were no significant dif- 
ficulties during the airlift. 

VOLUNTEERS ASSIST EVACUEES 
(By T. Sgt. Milton J. Sheely) 

Say what you may or what you might 
think, but according to this writer the big 
news story of the week took place here when 
the Military Air Transport Service brought 
the dependents of Armed Forces personnel 
from Panama to Charleston AFB. 

Last Wednesday night, a C-118 aircraft 
screeched to a final stop in front of the 
1608th Air Passenger Terminal and after 
clearing U.S. Customs and Immigration, 
began the procedure of off-loading the 
volunteer returnees from Panama. 

Stepping out from the aircraft into the 
cold, bitter night air at Charleston AFB, the 
dependents were greeted by the terminal 
personnel and received help with their chil- 
dren from volunteer airmen who carried the 
youngsters down the steep steps and_into 
the warm shelter of the terminal briefing 
room. The wives and kids were lightly 
dressed, many of the women were pregnant, 
and looked as though they could use help, 
hot coffee, warm clothes and a friendly 
smile. 

More than that actually greeted them after 
they completed their processing through the 
Charleston AFB Port of Entry. Once they 
were through with the formality of getting 
back into the United States of America, they 
were on their own. After getting their com- 
mercial rail, bus or air line tickets, the 
dependents were guided into the main pas- 
senger terminal where they were greeted 
by numerous volunteer workers {from 
Charleston APB. 

I had the opportunity to cover the entire 
passenger terminal and see just how 
smoothly an operation such as this can be 
carried out. 

I saw an air policeman on duty directing 
passenger traffic holding a large, two-month- 
old boy. The man told me that the young- 
ster wouldn't let anyone eles hold him, so 
he took over the job. Needless to say, the 
young lad fell asleep on the AP's shoulder 
and was later placed in a nursery crib. 

Red Cross, Gray Ladies, and Family Service 
volunteers were seen everywhere, carrying 
babies, or holding on the younger children, 
taking them to the restrooms, to the nursery 
or television room or making them comfort- 
able so they could sleep. And many a young 
airman, during this busy night, had his 
first crack at changing a diaper on one of 
the chidiren in the nursery. Other volun- 
teers took the mothers to the rear of the 
terminal to fit them with clothing provided 
through the efforts of the base chaplain 
and other base services through the base- 
wide clothing drives. 

Early in the evening I saw our general’s 
wife slip through the crowd and take her 
position behind the Red Cross desk and 
begin the job of assisting the dependents to 
complete forms, place long-distance phone 
calls to relatives and answer many questions 
the people had to ask. Also included were 
the young Jango volunteers who wore the 
floors smooth with their long hours of as- 
sistance to the dependents and babies in 
the nursery. 

This was one of the best examples of 
“teamwork” between people that I have ever 
seen at any one time. Everything went like 
clockwork * * no snags, no confusion, 
and no one standing around wondering what 
to do next. Every person taking a part in 
the helping hand had a personal dedication 
in making life a bit more comfortable and 
easier for the dependents. 

A long line of Air Force blue snaked from 
the U.S. Customs area back through the 
commercial ticket section of the terminal. 
I spoke to the 40 airmen and asked them, 
“How about it fellows, are all of you volun- 
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teers? Are you sure you weren't placed on 
a list and told you would be at such and 
such a place to render assistance tonight?” 
Every one of the airmen definitely stated that 
they wanted to help; this was a chance to 
really do something worthwhile, leaving each 
one of them with a feeling of personal satis- 
faction, of warmhearted accomplishment. 
Not only did they help carry the small 
children off the aircraft, but also carried 
luggage and purchased tickets for the de- 
pendents. 

Not many people visited the nursery. I 
imagine, but Family Services and Red Cross 
volunteers really received a workout there. 
Babies and older kids needed clothing or 
a couple of diaper changes, food and com- 
fort and the volunteers certainly took care 
of this operation. The mothers didn't have 
to worry about their children and were free 
to make necessary arrangements for their 
departure from Charleston Air Force Base. 

The one thing that impressed’ me more 
than anything else is this: If I should be 
overseas and have to send my wife and 
three children home with practically noth- 
ing in the way of clothes, money or other 
Personal items, I now know that somewhere, 
and especially at Charleston Air Force Base, 
that they will receive the attention they will 
need in the way of moral support, clothing, 
housing, food, transportation, and medical 
assistance. 

When we all take a long, hard look at 
ourselves we know that we will help those 
people who are less fortunate than ourselves. 
And to me, as it may be to you, this is a 
comforting feeling. 


Problems in Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech 
which was recently delivered by my good 
friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Minnesota, the Honorable ANCHER 
NELSEN. 

His speech is concerned with the prob- 
lems facing the beef industry and the 
whole general area of agriculture. It is 
important that we all become aware of 
the problems posed by foreign competi- 
tion in agriculture because it directly 
or indirectly affects each one of us and 
it certainly has a teling effect on the 
national economy and prosperity of the 
American farmer. Mr. NELSEN speaks 
from personal experience and I am 
pleased to commend him for his discus- 
sion of this vital area of concern. 

The address follows: 

SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN ANCHER NELSEN ON 
JANUARY 21, 1964, BEFORE THE MINNESOTA 
STATE MEETING or NATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
FEEDERS ASSOCIATION AT OLIVIA, MINN. 

This was a most welcome Invitation. It 
gave me the opportunity to come back to 
the farm this weekend and also gives me 
the opportunity to visit in Renville County— 
the county in which I was born. 

For months we have heard much talk 
about the tremendous losses that cattle feed- 
ers have suffered and likewise we take note 
of the fact that farm parity of income, ac- 
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to USDA analyees, is the lowest since 
1939. For these reasons I think it very 
pertinent that farm folks get together and 
discuss the plight we are in with the hope 
that some resolution to the problem may 
be reached. We all realize that agricul- 
ture cannot remain in a slump without the 
entire economy of our country suffering by 
a recession and finally a depression. 

Those of us who really operate farms find 
that we are constantly faced with tax in- 
creases, and cost of equipment rises while 
income declines. At the same time we have 
long been treated to the wild promises of 
smooth politicians who have practiced good 
politics but poor economics. 

LONG-RANGE PLANNING NEEDED 


Through the years I have watched with 
interest political trends and tactics, and 
hooking back, we observe many things and 
among them the admonition of the philoso- 
pher who once said, “Let us look backward 
so that we may better be able to look for- 

” 


Looking backward we are forced to admit 
that among many farm leaders in the past, 
one stands out as exemplary. This man has 
been sound; he has been courageous. And 
the man to whom I refer is U.S. Senator 
CLINTON ANDERSON, of New Mexico, a Demo- 
crat and former Secretary of Agriculture. 

Senator ANDERSON, way back in 1947 came 
to the conclusion that some long-range farm 
program was necessary. He felt that we need- 
ed a program that would establish some sort 
of a floor under agricultural prices, but euch 
a program should not interfere with the 
Tunctions of our systems above this floor. 
This would permit the normal processes of 
marketing, merchandising, and competition 
to work in the best interest of our country. 

In 1948 both political parties endorsed the 
Anderson theory; but in 1949 the Brannan 
plan came into the picture and from that 
day on, a battle continued in the Congress 
of the United States: high supports versus 
low supports, and politicians trying to out- 
promise one another. As,a result, there has 
been no uniformity of policy over a long 
enough period to prove anything, and in 
my judgment, the farmer has been the vic- 
tim of mistakes that have been made through 
political motivation, and agriculture has suf- 
fered because of it. 

In our farming operation at Hutchinson 
we are not in the cattle feeding business. 
My son and I have a dairy herd and have 
about 125 head of Holsteins on our farm, 
but we are concerned about cattle prices 
because, as you know, when you maintain 
a herd of milk cows there is a great turnover 
in animals that go off to slaughter. The 
problems of agriculture are all related, 
whether you be a wheat farmer, a dairy 
farmer, or a cattle feeder. 

Over a period of many years we have all 
worked with farm organizations to develop 
marketing facilities. We have struggled to 
keep our competitive marketing facilities 
going, and we have farm coopera- 
tives in the hope that these competitive fa- 
cilities in our free en system could 
improve the position of the farmer. 

We have worked with farm organizations 
in the hope that programs could be devel- 
oped not with the idea of a subsidy from the 
taxpayer, but with the hope that farm in- 
come could be stabilized in the best interests 
of our country as well as the farmer. It is 
easy to understand why we are a bit dis- 
couraged at this point with parity at 77 per- 
cent, beef prices low, hog prices down, taxes 
up, family farms decreasing. 

CAUSE FOR CONCERN 


When circumstances like this develop, we 
immediately start looking for the cause. We 
all know that a big factor as far as livestock 
is concerned has been im which have 
been rapidly in late years—and 
I intend to touch on that later. But first, 
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I think we need to review the handling of 
farm programs by the Department of Agri- 
culture where, in my judgment. a great con- 
tributing factor to the present circumstances 
rests. 

Reviewing legislation and policy since I 
have been in Congress, I would like to point 
out that in 1960 when the first feed grain 
bill came to the committee for considera- 
tion, we*found to our surprise that the high- 
support theory had been dropped, and in- 
stead, a support level of 74 percent of parity 
resulted from Department decision, with a 
provision in the bill allowing the Secretary 
to sell Commodity Credit surpluses substan- 
tially below support prices. The theory of 
the superplanners was that if Government 
prices were higher than market prices, the 
noncooperating farmer would be punished 
with low prices and would be driven into the 
program because of this price differential. 
Such an arrangement, of course, would tend 
to make support prices the celling price, and 
the story is well known that Commodity 
Credit dumped grain on the market in ex- 
cessive amounts. For example, in the year 
1962-63, October 1 to September 30, over 700 
million bushels of corn were dumped. In the 
year 1961-62, 900 million bushels of corn 
were sold. In addition to that, in the 2-year 
period, 365 million hundredweights of grain 
sorghum was sold. All of this adds up to the 
equivalent of 2 billion bushels of corn. This 
was approximately equal to the total carry- 
over of corn in 1961. 

In turn, this depressed the price of corn, 
which, of course, encouraged the producer 
to move into the livestock f rogram, 
having in mind the old statement that cheap 
feed means cheap livestock. As a result of 
this dumping of corn, Commodity Credit corn 
was available in the market at figures as low 
as 80 cents a bushel. 

Listen, for example, to what one of our best 
known farm leaders has to say. M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association, told its 
annual meeting last month: 

“Since January 1961, the Federal Govern- 
ment has taken over a large part of the 
grain business. In that time it has sold 
the stupendous total of 3.5 billion bushels. 
That's between one-third and one-half of 
all the grain moving in commercial chan- 
nels. This has been accomplished through 
a vast organization that has offices. in almost 
every county, unlimited finances, giant cen- 
tral computers and arbitrary control over all 
the rules. 

“Millions of dollars of income that should 
have sustained the private enterprise mar- 
keting system which is essential year in and 
year out to your marketing service, are build- 
ing this vast Government machine. This 
must end. Either farmers must get out of 
the business of grain marketing, or the Gov- 
ernment must get out.” 

The next serious error that I would like to 
mention was the fact that a large number 
of States were declared to be feed deficit 
areas and a preferred freight rate, not avail- 
able to the cooperative elevators and the 
private grain trade, was established, known 
as the section 22 freight rate provision. 

Great amounts of feed grain moved into 
the South. This stimulated the poultry in- 
dustry to vast proportions which, of course, 
becomes a competitive meat product. 

We have recently heard much talk of the 
chicken war in the world market. I refer 
to the August 19 edition of the Farmers 
Union Herald, on page 9, where an article 
remarks that “chickens come home to roost.” 
This article points out that the sale of Com- 
modity Credit grain at bargain rates stim- 
ulated the Common Market countries into a 
realization of the competition they would 
have in their domestic market so they ad- 
justed their import levies on feed grain. 

Next, the southern broiler producers, who 
were favored with bargain freight rates and 
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bargain grain, found they could compete in 
the European market with broilers because 
of their favored position, until these coun- 
tries levied high tariffs that started the 
chicken war. 

For many months last year we in this 
country were engaged in the “chicken war,” 
as the countries of the European Common 
Market went about the business of deciding 
that they did not need much of our Ameri- 
can-grown poultry. We were losing a great 
and growing market of substantial impor- 
„tance to some segments of American agricul- 
ture, and it was rapidly becoming an im- 
portant factor in the future of our trade 
relations and our whole foreign trade. You 
will remember what happened—we reached 
a point where it became necessary to 
threaten retaliation if our American produce 
was to be cut off. So what did we do? We 
raised our tariff on French brandy as our 
big club to win concessions for our chickens. 

Well, I don't believe you and I have missed 
our brandy much, but our poultry produc- 
ers have missed a tremendously important 
market, especially as our European friends 
raised their poultry tariff again recently 
after we had already been forced into ac- 
cepting a settlement which nobody could 
claim was very good for us. 

I mention the chicken story for two rea- 
sons—one, Tm sure we haven't heard the 

last of it; and two, I wonder what our 
Yankee traders will offer to save the live- 
stock industry from collapse—if we trade 
chickens for brandy, will we trade beef for 
kangaroo tails? 

Is America so rich and so great that it 
can give endlessly in bad deals, by permit- 
ting a billion pounds of beef to be imported 
without stirring a bureaucratic muscle, by 
letting ourselves be traded out of position 
every time we meet with friend or foe? 

You and I are deeply concerned about 
What's happening to our livestock industry, 
an industry which has managed to feed us 
well without support prices or controls, an 
industry which represents $23 out of every 
$100 in sales of agricultural products, an 
industry whose declining income not only 
threatens it with disaster but has been the 
major factor in driving our farm parity 
income to its lowest level in 25 years. 

FOREIGN TRADE AND TARIFF 

Let's start, however, with the realization 
that we cannot and do not want to elimi- 
nate foreign trade, whether it be imports 
or exports. 
some $6 billion in farm products abroad 
each year, a big 25 percent of our export 
trade. We sell soybeans and poultry and 
wheat and cotton and a lot of other basic 
products of our farms to the peoples of the 


we do not want to cut that vital business 
from our annual transactions, And we 
heard a great deal a couple of years ago, 
when we were debating the new trade agree- 
ments act, that new negotiations and new 
deals would open many doors to many new 
products and a vast expansion of our foreign 

But I well recall how many of us were 
concerned then, and 
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There ts no comfort in the comment re- 
cently of Senator Armen, of Vermont, re- 
spected voice of agriculture and one of our 
most international-minded Senators, when 
he said, “American agriculture is 
traded off for the benefit of our industries.” 

And there is no comfort in the attitude of 
our own Secretary of Agriculture who per- 
sisted in saying all last year that beef im- 
ports were having little or no effect on beef 
prices. This in spite of the fact that in 1963 
our beef imports represented 11 percent of 
our own production, compared to less than 
4 percent a scant 6 years ago. Obviously we 
can use some imports to match our needs, 
and perhaps 4 or 5 percent of production is 
fair enough, but one would have to be blind 
indeed to contend that letting a billion 
pounds of beef into the ocuntry in a year 
is having no effect on our own prices. 

It is true, of course, that our own live- 
stock population is gaining steadily, as we 
Americans are now eating twice as much beef 
per capita as we did a few years ago, and as 
prices have been attractive. But, as Sena- 
tor ALLOTT, of Colorado, said in the Senate 
the other day, “When the number of cattle 
has increased only 4 percent, it Is hard to ac- 
count for a 25 percent decrease in price.” 

And then bear this in mind, as Senator 
STENNIS, of Mississippi, said recently: “Our 
trade representatives will go to the forth- 
coming negotiations armed with authority 
to reduce the present tariff on these meat 
products by 50 percent, or even to zero." 

Well, we've tried—goodness knows, we've 
tried. We have had to fight the argument 
that most Australian beef becomes American 
hamburger, and therefore does not compete 
with our high quality cuts—silly argument, 
isn't it, especially when we remember that 
80 percent of any fed beef carcass goes Into 
hamburger, whether that beef has talked 
with an Australian or an American accent. 


USDA APATHY 


Months ago I pleaded with Secretary Free- 
man to do something about it. I quoted 
chapter and verse of the problem, and got no 
response. I tried again a month later, and 
got another burst of silence. So next, 
shortly before we quit to go home for Christ- 
mas, I wrote Chairman Cootry, of the House 
Agriculture Committee. I told him of the 
inability to get action or even response from 
the Secretary; I reminded him of the sharp 
increase in imports and the sharp decline in 
prices; I reminded him of the tremendous 
importance of the livestock industry to the 
Nation and to the economy. 

I can't pretend to guess what will come of 
it, but I am glad to report that 2 weeks ago 
one of Mr. Coorxx's subcommittees held the 
first of a series of hearings, finally delving 
into this whole subject. Several of your 
friends from the national organizations were 
present and took an active part in the dis- 
cussions. It was my privilege to listen to 
them, and to join them in subsequent dis- 
cussions. 

So possibly we are on the way to some sort 
of action. Whether the Congress should in- 
sist on applying quotas to livestock imports 
as the surest way to put the brakes on is 
hard to predict as yet; Im sure that if we 
wait for the slow motion of the Tariff Com- 
mission the livestock industry will be as dead 
as the carcasses you ship to market. But 
maybe some deals can be made—if our 
traders will do a better job than they have 
so far in Europe. Maybe we can get agree- 
ments to put voluntary limits on imports 
which would be adjustable to our needs; and 
maybe we could even make use of the fact 
that Australia and same other countries are 
glad to have quotas of our sugar production 
and could be talked into a settlement which 
would be good for everyone. 

At any rate, it would seem now, at long last, 
that our combined efforts are to 
show some results in the attention the De- 
partment of Agriculture is finally giving the 
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problem. Just last week a considerable group 
of Members of Congress—both Representa- 
tives and Senators—met with Secretary Free- 
man and threshed out a lot of angles of the 
problem. It is evident that it is now being 
taken seriously, and perhaps we can hope for 
sensible action. 


Experiences of a Volunteer Hospital 
Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27,1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an article written by a con- 
stituent of mine, Arthur M. Aibinder, 
which appeared in the January 19, 1964, 
edition of Pictorial Living, the New York 
Journal American Sunday magazine. 
The article is a sensitive and eloquent ex- 
position of Mr. Aibinder’s experience as a 
volunteer hospital worker. The article 
follows: 

Tue Votuntrerr's Story 
(By Arthur M. Albinder) 

For the last 10 years I've spent every min- 
ute of my spare time as a hospital volunteer. 
They tell me I've logged 12,816 hours so far, 
but it's hard to believe—the time went 80 
fast. If I am a success at my work, there is 
only one factor I can attribute it to—I'm a 
terrible checker player. Any 8-year-old can 
beat me easily. 

I spend much of my time in the pediatric 
wards because I love children. Financially, 
there's no reward. But there is the smile 
from an ailing child, Spiritually, a volunteer 
in any hospital becomes a millionaire many 
times over. 

There was Rickey. He was only 2 years 
old when he was admitted to Metropolitan 
Hospital for malnutrition. One day, Rickey's 
doctor offered me a challenge. Rickey could 
neither walk nor talk. He explained that 
only with affection could the child make any 
Progress at all. Would I help? 

Walking was no problem. At first I held 
Rickey's hand as we took a few steps together. 
Gradually, the steps increased until Rickey 
mets confident to run into my arms by him- 
self. 

Trying to teach Rickey to talk was not so 
easy. Each night when I visited him, I 
turned on his bedlight several times, saying 
the word “light.” He said nothing for about 
a month. 

Then one evening, one I'll never forget, I 
approached his bed. He gave me his usual 
broad smile. In a clear voice, like the sound 
gan angel's trumpet, he uttered the word 
“light.” 

Andy had just arrived from Puerto Rico 
when he was hospitalized. He had an ortho- 
pedic problem which kept him bedridden 
for about a year. This 10-year-old would not 
permit himself to become discouraged or de- 
pressed. He cultivated his priceless talent for 
art. His pictures became a treasure to hos- 
pital personnel. He also learned the English 
language. He did so well that before he was 
discharged he was able to hold his own in a 
challenging game of scrabble. 


The years pass quickly for a hospital vol- 


' unteer. I realized this one day when I vis- 


ited an 8-year-old girl who shared a room 
with a little baby. The infant's mother said, 
“Artie, you don’t remember me.” I asked the 
young woman if she had an older child who 
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was hospitalized. Perhaps he was one of 
the patients I worked with. The mother sur- 
prised me by saying “I was the child.” When 
I arrived home I looked in the mirror for 
gray hairs—and found them. 

I have been on volunteer service at six hos- 
pitals and can sincerely say that at each I 
never felt I was giving, but getting an inner 
satisfaction which cannot be expressed In 
mere words. I am now connected with two 
New York hospitals, St. Luke's and the Hos- 
pital for Joint Diseases. 

Working with children is so rewarding. 
When I meet a new patient, I convey that 
though I do not know him yet I like him. 
Language is no barrier when I meet a child 
who cannot converse in English. A smile 
and a game of checkers can strike up a genu- 
ine friendship. 

The children expect a volunteer on the 
days he is scheduled to serve. Recently, I 
was detained because of an emergency visit to 
the dentist. When I arrived at the hospital 
I explained to the children about the emer- 
gency. One little girl said, “Artie, forget the 
dentist—let’s play.” 

Tt is so important that the volunteer reach 
out to the patients he meets at the hospital. 
He must try, as best he can, to put himself In 
the patient's place. He must use his heart 
as well as his head. He must really like peo- 
ple to qualify for the rewards of hospital 
service. 

The volunteer can offer so much to hospi- 
talized patients. He can, for example, par- 
ticipate in the pediatric or adult recreation 
programs. He can teach an adult patient an 
interesting subject, or lead a group in arts 
and crafts activities. He can sit at a bedside 
and offer sincere words of encouragement to 
& lonely fellow human being in need of a 
friend. He can do all this and so much more. 

The Junior Red Cross volunteer, the coed, 
the lowliest employee to the business execu- 
tive, church and synagogue members, men 
and women in all walks of life, are members 
of the volunteer service family. 

The family will continue to expand as more 
people join us, It is my feeling that we will 
never have enough volunteers until each pa- 
tient has his very own. 

As a volunteer, you may find, as I have, 
that the best part about leaving the hospital 
at the end of an evening is that there is al- 
ways tomorrow, when you will be able to 
return. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following newslet- 
ter of January 25, 1964: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas, Jan. 25, 1964) 
KEY ISSUES IN 1964 

Five key issues face Congress and the 
American people in 1964, The President and 
leaders of the Democratic Party have clearly 
drawn the line making these five key issues 
the basic differences between the two parties. 
They also spell out the most vital areas of 
concern to the people in both domestic and 
foreign policy, 


Foreign policy 
Foreign policy must take first place. The 
struggle in the world today is between 
capitalism and freedom as against com- 
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munism- and slavery. How we conduct our- 
selves as a nation, the kind of leadership 
we give the world, will mean the difference 
between victory and defeat in a war which 
is already in progress. Two legislative issues 
in foreign policy are paramount as the basis 
for a more effective overall foreign policy. 

1. Aid to communism: This will come up 
again, as it does every year, in the Mutual 
Security bill. This question will be, should 
we aid and finance communism? We are 
doing so now in: 

(a) The wheat deal demanded by the ad- 
ministration in the closing days of the last 
session. In the first sale alone we gave Russia 
a direct subsidy of $25 million, plus a ship- 
ping subsidy of $1 million, Actually, Russia 
will pay less for our wheat than the Ameri- 
can housewife pays when buying bread at 
the corner grocery and we will help them 
finance the deal. 

(b) We continue to make deals with Russia 
in spite of the fact they have broken 51 of 
53 treaties and agreements and are even now 
fomenting revolution and violence and anti- 
Americanism everywhere in the world—Latin 
America, Africa, Asia, and even among our 
so-called allies. 

2. Aid to those helping the Communists. 
This is the second part of the two-part blue- 
print for national suicide, We continue to 
give ald to Communist countries—Poland 
and Yugoslavia—to neutrals and allies who 
help the Communists. On a crucial vote last 
year which would have denied US. aid to 
those countries shipping goods to Cuba the 
House split 162 to 162 and 1 vote decided 
aaginst the self-interest of the United States 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 23, 1963). 

Domestic 

On the domestic front three issues will be 
decided within the next few weeks. 

1. The tax bill was approved by the Sen- 
ate Finanoe Committee and now goes to the 
Senate. Many of the reforms hammered out 
by the Ways and Means Committee and ap- 
proved by the House have already been 
knocked out of the bill. Further attacks on 
the middle-income group, the overwhelming 
majority of taxpayers, will surely be made. 
My voting record has been entirely consist- 
ent—no real tax cut will be effective unless 
we cut Federal spending, balance the budget, 
and reduce the debt. A tax cut must be 
earned through fiscal discipline and respon- 
sibility. It cannot be done by merely jug- 
gling figures in a phony exercise in economy. 
To do less will cause Government-sponsored 
inflation, that is the devaluing of our money 
so that your dollar buys less. Inflation of 
the past has already caused a 50-percent de- 
cline in the purchasing power of our money. 


exposed the fallacy of the President's state- 
ments on the budget, CANNON said, in part: 
“Contrary to impressions, this budget is high- 
er, not lower than the current year. It calls 
for higher, not lower, appropriations—the 
budget calls for new obligational authority. 
Contrary to impressions, this budget Is above, 
not below the magic mark of $100 bil- 
lion. * * This budget does not point to 
any lasting reversal of the upward trend of 
Federal spending. This budget sows the 
seeds of increased spending in the fu- 
ture. * * * The President urges supplemen- 
tal obligational authority for the current 
fiscal year 1964 which * would in total 
more than cancel out the entire cut made in 
the last session.” È 

2. Civil rights: The civil rights bill, with 
its public accommodations section, seriously 
threatens private property ownership, It 
discriminates against white to give special 
privilege to Negroes. It is being debated 
under the pressure of riots and the violence 
of last summer and the threat of increased 
violence and violation of the law if all the 
demands of its proponents are not met. My 
position has been consistent in this fileld— 
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I believe in and have supported equality be- 
fore the law for all our citizens, I have op- 
posed the destruction of the right to own 
and manage private property and the free- 
dom of association. The world struggle, and 
the New Deal-Fair Deal-New Frontier radi- 
calism, directs its assault on the individual's 
tight of property ownership. 

3. Medicare: The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is now considering the new version 
of medicare—“hospital insurance for all per- 
sons over 65.“ Proponents, urged by the 
President to put the heat on Congress to 
pass the bill, ignore the facts: 

(1) The actuarial imbalance of the pro- 
gram, Chairman MrLLs of Ways and Means, 
has pointed out that in previous bills the 
increased tax asked was only one-half 
enough to meet the cost. 

(2) It is not Insurance, but a gratuity as 
the Supreme Court has ruled that social 
security cannot be insurance under the Con- 
stitution. 

(3) The concept of this bill that many 
persons receive benefits who have never paid 
into the fund, violates the original concept 
of the social security program that a person 
would draw benefits in relation to the 
amount paid in. Á 

(4) The injustice to new workers now 
entering the labor force. The new worker 
will (a) pay in for 45 years before drawing 
partial benefits for hospital coverage while 
millions over 65, including the very wealthy, 
have paid in nothing; (b) he must pay 
for 45 years on other insurance to supple- 
ment his annuity when he reaches 66; (c) 
he must pay current insurance premiums for 
protection for himself and his family dur- 
ing his working years; (d) he must pick 
up the unfunded indebtedness of the social 
security program amounting to $331 billion, 


WILL SEEK YOUR OPINION 


These are my views as your Representative, 
on the issues we face this year. Within a 
few days I will use all the available news 
media in Dallas County, to pose these ques- 
tions to all the people of the Fifth District 
so that there may be a clear understanding 
of how you feel. Everyone is involved. You 
must make the choice on the kind of Na- 
tion and world we will have tomorrow. The 
choice will be made with or without you. 


Diverted Acreage Plan for Cotton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27,1964 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Department of Agriculture proposed 
a diverted acreage plan for cotton, and 
those of us from cotton-producing States 
are greatly concerned over the devas- 
tating effect of such a plan on the cot- 
ton industry. While I am sure my col- 
leagues representing cotton-producing 
areas know of this proposal and have ex- 
pressed their opposition, I would like to 
again call attention to the effect of such 
a proposal by including in my remarks 
a letter which I have just written the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The letter follows: 

JANUARY 25, 1964. 
Hon, ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: May I protest as 
strongly as I know how the proposed diverted 
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acreage plan for cotton. From all informa- 
tion which has been submitted to me, this 
plan would have a devastating effect on the 
cotton producers of this country, especially 
those in Texas, 

Since February 4 is the final release date 
in Texas under the release and reapportion- 
ment program, it Is imperative that you in- 
struct State ASCS offices to comply with the 
release and reapportionment law. Unless 
the Department of Agriculture makes clear 
its position immediately, Texas alone stands 
to lose at least $100 million income and ap- 
proximately 700,000 history acres in 1964. 

For example, in a sample cotton district 
in Texas, which includes most of the 10 
counties in my congressional district, ap- 
proximately 46,000 acres were released for 
redistribution in 1963; and with the dead- 
line only 2 weeks away only 6,400 acres have 
been released this year. In Williamson 
County, which is the largest cotton-pro- 
ducing county in my district, 17,000 acres 
were released from 549 farms last year, and 
this year only 2,771 acres have been released 
from 100 farms. 


A diverted acreage program which you 
propose, with time allotted for acceptance, 
would kill the cotton industry in my dis- 
trict. It would destroy or greatly weaken 
the family farms. It is unfair to those 
farmers who have already released and to 
those farmers who have invested in soil fer- 
tilization and preparation during last fall 
only to be faced with the diverted acreage 

in the past 30 days. The worse 
problem facing farmers is that they are left 
each year at the end of their turn rows won- 
dering what is the next policy. This di- 
verted acreage program is an example of 
late, last-minute inference of legislation and 
leaves our farmers confused. There is little 
or no chance to pass the diverted acreage 
program in this Congress, so the release and 
reapportionment program must be im- 
mediately stressed. 

Therefore, it is extremely important that 
it be made clear that participation in the 
release and reapportionment program will 
not result in the loss of acreage history or 
the privilege to participate under the di- 
verted acreage plan should it be enacted into 


law. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. J. PICKLE. 


Distortion of Statements by Senator 
Goldwater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr, 
Speaker, many people have been con- 
cerned over the tendency of certain 
members of the press to distort utter- 
ances and statements made by Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER. Mr. Lloyd Waring, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Gold- 
water for President Committee, issued a 
very important statement on this matter 
concerning the handling of Senator 
GoLpwatTer’s speech on January 15 be- 
fore the Economic Club of New York 
City. Mr. Waring’s statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY MR. LLOYD WARING 

Gotpwater is being smeared by slanted 
and misleading reports of his statements 

Reports and discussions of that speech 
ocused on a few controversial remarks, 
which really related to side issues, and failed 
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to communicate the real point and substance 
of his speech. The public is entitled to a 
chance to make a fair appraisal of Senator 
GOLDWATER'S policies, 

In a speech in New York last Wednesday, 
GOLDWATER outlined his views on the proper 
role of the Federal Government in stimulat- 
ing employment and overcoming poverty. He 
backed indtvidual and local initiative as 
against a Federal cure-all. He was critical 
of “the Santa Claus of the Government 
handout,” and the idea that the Government 
should “sacrifice the liberties of the many in 
order to cater to the demands of the few.“ 

He said that “men and women working 
and investing in thousands of industries 
can build the wealth that best fights poverty. 
America for most of its years has waged a 
war on poverty. And wherever it has waged 
that war in factories, in laboratories, in 
shops, over counters, and under the enter- 
prise system, it has won that war.” But 
he opposed the idea that “the bureaucracy 
in Washington can end poverty and create 
prosperity.” 

He recognized that society should help 
those in trouble through no fault of their 
own, and said he had proposed tax credits 
to make it easier to go to college. But he 
believes it wrong for Government to “reduce 
the incentives for enterprise and abolish the 
consequences of inertia.” 

Go.towatTrr’s views are entitled to fair 
consideration and appraisal. They did not 
get it. They did not get it because the news- 
paper reports and subsequent discussions 
scarcely mentioned the real points of his 
speech. They just focused on certain isolated 
and more controversial passages. These 
were his suggestion that “as an essential 
safeguard on public welfare p those 
who are physically able to work should be 
put to work to earn their benefits,” and his 
remarks as to an individual's responsibility 
for failure to secure education and skills. 
For most, the reason for the failure, he said, 
was lack of ambition and intelligence. 

Reporters pounced on these more con- 
troversial statements and scarcely touched 
on the real substance of GOLDWATER'S views. 
The cynical headline about the speech in 
one paper was “Barry’s Ald Plan: Put Them 
to Work.” 

The public is entitled to a chance to make 
a fair appraisal of GOLDWATER'S views, They 
must be fairly reported without slanting 
and distortion. 

I have enough confidence in the voters to 
believe that given the true facts, they will 
make a wise decision. They cannot make 
a wise decision on the basis of distorted facts. 

Our democratic system of Government de- 

on frank and free discussion. The 
Scriptures tell us “the truth shall make you 
free.” The converse is also true. Misrepre- 
sentations and distortions of the truth will 
make us slaves. 


Glencoe First Grade Is Joy to Teenage 
Pakistani 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, for a re- 
newed sense of value, I ask my colleagues 
to read the story of a Minnesota school- 
teacher, a Pakistani teenager, and a 
thirst for knowledge and learning, as told 
in the attached article from the Minne- 
apolis Sunday Tribune of January 12, 
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1964. I found the story to be a touching 
one and deserving of attention: 


GLENCOE FIRST GRADE Is JOY ro TEENAGE 
PAKISTANI 


(By Richard P. Kleeman) 


GLENCOE, Minn.—Teacher Donald De- 
meules fixes the meals these days for the 
youth who was his houseboy for 18 months 
in Pakistan. 

“Don pretty good houseboy,” grins Zar 
Said, the erstwhile servant, speaking of the 
man he used to call “Professor Sahib,” and 
using the brand of English he is substituting 
with increasing fluency for his native Urdu. 

It is one of the many jokes about his tem- 
porary new American life—as part-time first 
grader, part-time teenager—that draw Zar 
Said's flashing smile. 

The young Pakistani came to Demeules in 
Pakistan as a penniless but cheerful illiter- 
ate, eager to find work to help him rise above 
his lowly status in Dagi village in the State 
of Swat. 

Because no records are kept for Paki- 
stanis of his class, Zar Said's age is un- 
known—18 or 19 is Demeules’ best guess. 

Demeules, 37, again teaching Junior high 
school English after 2 years of teaching Paki- 
stanis on a Fulbright fellowship, took a 
Uking to his industrious young houseboy and 
admired his practical native intelligence. 

“Besides, he understood my Urdu, which 
many others couldn't,“ Demeules recalls 
laughingly. 

When he learned, after returning to the 
United States, that Zar Said had become the 
cat's paw in a family feud that called for at 
least six deaths—Zar Said's probably among 
them—Demeules decided to bring the youth 
to this country for schooling. 

With the aid of Senator Husert H. HUM- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, Demeules ob- 
tained a 4-month visitor’s visa and Zar Said 
(it means “gold-holy person“) arrived in 
Glencoe November 4. 

Although he confounded airline hostesses 
by telling them he spoke “Pakistani English” 
(he thought “English” meant language), 
Zar Said’s English 2 months ago was limited 
largely to “Don Demeules” and “Glencoe, 
Minn.” 

Today—although “come-on” is his all-pur- 
pose verb (“I come-on car”)—there are few 
ideas he won't try to get across in his new 
language—with mixed success. 

Upon arrival in this McLeod County town 
of 3,500 residents, Zar Said found helping 
hands everywhere. 

School Supt. George Hoppe fitted him In as 
part-time student under two teachers: Mrs. 
Vernon Hoysler in first grade, where Zar Said 
goes each morning to learn to read and figure, 
and Winifred Murray, senior high school 
English teacher, who devotes her morning 
free period to teaching him spoken English. 

The faculty gave a shower for Zar Said 
(“clothes come on many people”), so Deme- 
ules, after putting up $1,200 for Zar Said's 
air passage, largely has been spared the ex- 
pense of outfitting him. Zar Said’s ward- 
robe on arrival consisted largely of several 
pairs of outside baggy white cotton trousers. 

As they did in Demeules’ bachelor quarters 
in Karachi, he and Zar Said live in a three- 
room upstairs apartment here. But while 
Demeules sleeps in a regular bed, Zar Said 
has spread his Pakistani blankets on the ex- 
posed springs of the Army surplus bunk 
that school authorities found for him. 

If he can obtain a 4-month visa extension, 
or convert it to an exchange student visa 
with longer visiting privileges, Demeules 
would like Zar Said to learn auto mechanics 
at a trade school, The training would enable 
the young Pakistani, determined to return 
home eventually to get a job with pay and 
status. 

A typical day starts for Zar Said at 7 a.m. 
with the first of his five-a-day, 10-minute 
prayer sessions. 
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Demeules determined that Mecca is 
roughly southeast of Glencoe, so Zar Said, 
a devout Moslem, points his prayer-rug to- 
ward a southeast window. Then, barefoot 
but wearing a Minnesota-style stocking cap, 
and after careful washing, he performs the 
devotions of Islam. 

“When I prayer, don't speaking,” he cau- 
tioned visitors last week. 

His prayers are murmered while standing, 
Kneeling, holding hands on knees, squatting, 
and touching his forehead to the floor. 

Zar Said, who first found it incredible 
that Minnesota should have no mosques, 
came to accept the idea that private prayer 
would satisfy the dictates of his faith, ac- 
cording to Demeules. 

So he rejected Demeules' offer to send back 
home photographs showing him at prayer as 
proof to those who said Americans would 
try to Christianize him: “God knows I pray 
and that's all that's necessary,” Zar Said 
told Demeules. 

Demeules usually fixes breakfast and din- 
ner for them both because, although Zar 
Said cooked expertly in his native land, he 
is unused to the apartment's electric range. 

From 8 to 10:30 a.m., Zar Said is in Mrs, 
Hoysler’s first grade at Helen Baker Grade 
School, where he reads with “Jay’s Group” 
and Shirley Super, 6, is his special helper. 

With 25 first graders to worry about, Mrs. 
Hoysler can't give much time to her teenage 
pupil. But, she says, “the children know 
more than he does and think it’s great fun 
to help him with his letters, words, and 
numbers.” 

Meanwhile, Glencoe probably has the 
State’s only first graders with some knowl- 
edge of words in Urdu. 

From 10:30 until lunch, Zar Said works 
at the high school with Miss Murray, a 24- 
year teaching veteran, on vocabulary, gram- 
mar, and sentence structure. 

“He's very alert and eager,” she reports, 
“and very humble about learning from a 
first-grade reader (Dick and Jane.”) 

But when Zar Said makes a mistake typical 
of the reader taught by word memorization— 
such as reading “help” for “look”—Miss 
Murray refiects aloud, “I sometimes won- 
der—if we used phonics (letter sounds), I 
think I could move faster.” 

Lunch with Supt. Hoppe's office staff, 
headed by Mrs. Margaret Jumer, is next on 
the schedule. These quiet meals on trays 
in the office with three secretaries proved 
less disturbing and more instructional to Zar 
Said than eating in the crowded men's 
lounge with Glencoe’s men teachers. 

Zar Said spends afternoons in study, more 
prayers, cleaning the apartment, and simple 
shopping for the two-bachelor household 
(he can follow Demeules’ shopping lists) and 
visits with his many school friends. 

Demeules expected diet to be a major prob- 
Iem. It hasn't been. Skeptics at home 
warned Zar Said the American heathen 
would force him to drink liquor and eat for- 
bidden “haram” foods, but he quickly 
learned otherwise. 

Now he eats everything but pork and de- 
pends on Demeules’ assurance that a dish is 
“hallal”—the Urdu equivalent of kosher. 

This is but one of many major adjust- 
ments Demeules finds Zar Said has made 
with amazing success. Another is his ability 
to get along with the opposite sex—both 
school friends and older women—despite 
coming from a land where women over 10 are 
kept both veiled and hidden. 

Weekends the two usually spend at De- 
meules’ family home at 6031 West River 
Road, Brooklyn Center, when Demeules“ 
mother, Mrs. H. Z. Demeules, cooks for them 
and does their laundry. 

Not one to keep an opinion to himself for 
long, Zar Said has definite likes and dislikes. 

Among the former: TV westerns, ham- 
burgers, and French fries, telephoning (he 
holds the receiver away from his ear and 
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puzzles, What shall I say?“) and Glencoe 
basketball games, 

Among the Gislikes: all TV except the 
shoot-'em-ups, football (Not good—all peo- 
ple jump on one person”), cheering (“No 
like ‘go-go’—too much speak-speak ), De- 
meules’ driving (“Too fast go“ and couples 
who neck while driving (“Could be acci- 
dent.“) 

And of his entire American experience, 
Zar Said's opinion is brief, enthusiastic but 
probably not quite up to Miss Murray’s 
speech standards: “Too much lucky, yes.” 


Vital Wildlife Refuge Menaced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 13, 1964 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent editorial from the San Francisco 
Chronicle details in vivid terms the im- 
portance and necessity of preserving the 
Tule Lake-Klamath Waterfowl Refuge 
on the California-Oregon border. 

Section eight of the House bill—a sec- 
tion which would allow either California 
or Oregon to set aside the provisions of 
the act—should be deleted. Otherwise 
this is a good bill and it should be ap- 
proved without delay. 

The above-mentioned editorial is as 
follows: 

WILDLIFE REFUGE AGAIN MENACED 

In their multitudinous annual migrations 
to and from their grounds in Can- 
ads and Alaska, waterfowl of this region fol- 
low what is known as the Pacific flyway—a 
complex of branching routes through Wash- 
ington, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Oregon, and 
Nevada, almost all of which funnel into the 
Tule Lake-Lower Klamath area. 

At this hub of the migrations, the Federal 
Government has established refuges of prime 
importance, not only to sportsmen but also 
to California's farmers. This is, according 
to California's Fish and Game Commission, 
“perhaps the greatest concentration point 
ior waterfowl in the entire Nation.” Some 7 
million ducks a year are estimated to use 
this stopovre and the fish and game com- 
mission observes: From there comes the 
tremendous movement down the central val- 
leys of California.” 

Not only does the Tule Lake-Klamath 
refuge provide food and a resting place for 
migratory waterfowl, to the obvious advan- 
tage of the State’s numerous hunters, but it 
also serves to protect vast acreages of rice 
and other forage crops from depredations 
that would inevitably occur in the absence 
of the refuge. The Tule Lake-Lower Klam- 
ath refuge is worth millions to farmers. 

Informed opinion holds that disappear- 
ance or substantial shrinkage of the Tule 
Lake-Klamath refugee would of necessity 
send migrating waterfowl far inland—prob- 
ably to the Salt Lake area—and leave the 
coastal areas barren of ducks, except for 
strays that would feed on rice and other grain 
fields. 

Despite its substantial and diverse benefits 
to recreation and agriculture, the refuge has 
been and remains under constant threat 
from those who would reclaim more of its 
dwindling acreage for farming purposes, and 
from those who would drain away its waters 
for irrigation and thereby destroy its useful- 
ness as a resting and feeding place for water- 
fowl. > 
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To safeguard this invaluable asset from 
further incursions, Senator KUCHEL and 
others have brought forward a bill that has 
been properly called one of the most im- 
portant pieces of conservation legislation of 
the times. In brief, it would set aside the 
Tule Lake-Klamath refuge as a conservation 
area first, making its agricultural usage sec- 
ondary. Without interfering with the farms 


that the water level must not be permitted 
to fall below that required for the support 
of migratory birds. 

This bill has recelved overwhelming ap- 
proval in the Senate. In its passage toward 
House consideration, it has gained commit- 
tee approval, but has been so vitiated by 
amendments as to become impotent and ut- 
terly unacceptable to its sponsors in the 
Senate. One amendment, for example, 
would permit either the California or Ore- 
gon Legislature to set its provisions aside 
and completely defeat its purpose. 

The legislation is essential to the contin- 
ued existence and usefulness of the Tule 
Lake-Klamath refuge. Its importance to 
California's agriculture, sportsmen, and 
scenic and recreation assets cannot be over- 
estimated. It is the plain duty of Calif- 
fornia’s Representatives in the House to de- 
lete the crippling amendments and support 
this protective measure as approved by the 
Senate. 


Ed Murrow’s Successor 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. COLMER; Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I respectfully sub- 
mit without comment on my part the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Star on January 26. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Ep Murrow’s Successor 

It is too bad that Edward R. Murrow has 
resigned as Director of the U. S Information 
Agency. This is an important post. If its 
job is to be done successfully, the man at 
the top must be endowed with tact, wisdom, 
and good judgment, If he lacks these qual- 
ities the story of the United States will 
suffer in the telling. 

Ed Murrow had the requisite qualities. 
Unfortunately, he must now step aside so 
as to rest and recuperate from his lung can- 
cer operation, 

As Mr. Murrow’s replacement, President 
Johnson has picked Carl T. Rowan, a Negro, 
who has served as Ambassador to Finland 
and as Deputy Assistant of State 
for Public Affairs. We are not at all sure 
that Mr. Rowan, despite his many talents, is 
qualified for the job. 

In December 1961, he prepared a brash 
speech for delivery to a Philadelphia audi- 
ence. In that speech, as released for publi- 
cation, he paid his respects to Americans 
who did not agree with our official Congo 
policy. In this country, he said, “we have 
a conglomeration of arch conservatives: Peo- 
ple who oppose the income tax; avowed de- 
fenders of racial segregation; opponents of 
fluoridation; those who want to destroy the 
Supreme Court, largely because of its ruling 
on school segregation,” and so on. The in- 
ference, we suppose, is that if you were for 
Moise Tshombe you were fluorida- 
tion, or against the Court. It has been said 
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that the speech was toned down before de- 
livery. But as written it reflected something 
less than good judgment. 

On January 29, 1963, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post published an article by Mr. Rowan. 
In our opinion it was notable chiefly for ex- 
travagance and intemperance. This is a 
sample: “I am inclined to think that in our 
amuent society a rash of phonies and sharpies 
on school boards and city councils is a far 
more dangerous symptom of social illness 
than large numbers of people who openly 
resist the Court ruling out of ignorance, 
time-encrusted fear or admitted bigotry.” 
Or this: “Only dishonorable intent, a 
sleazy contempt for law and a disregard for 
Justice permit a community to use a pupil- 
placement law to put two Negroes in a 
white school and thus cloak policies that 
cheat 20,000 other colored kids.” 

Our doubts about Mr. Rowan's qualifica- 
tions for his new post are not rooted in 
any thought that he should not hold his 
own opinions, He has every right to think 
as he wants to think, and to speak as he 
Wants to speak. He does not sound to us, 
however, like a man who can be depended 
on to tell the American story to its best ad- 
vantage in these complex and difficult days. 
Mr. Murrow deserves a surer successor. 


} Library Services Act 


fi: SPEECH 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 21, 1964 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 4879) to amend 
the Library Services Act to increase Federal 
assistance for the improvement of public 
Ubraries. 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I heart- 
ily commend and compliment the very 
able and distinguished committee upon 
its fine work in behalf of the pending 
library services bill. There is no ques- 
tion but that the bill will pass the House 
by a substantial margin, as it should, and 
that its provisions will permit a long- 
sought and very desirable extension of 
these valuable library services to the 
American people of every age and sta- 
tion. 

Public enlightenment and the dissemi- 
nation of information, learning, and cul- 
ture has been a primary objective of 
American Government, local and State 
and Federal, since the founding of the 
Nation—yes, and since the earliest co- 
lonial times. 

We can all take special pride that in so 
many ways and respects this lofty ob- 
jective has been generally realized to a 
degree that makes it possible for people 
who live in our country today to have 
available wider and better opportunities 
for enlightenment, reading, acquiring in- 
formation, book learning and education 
than is enjoyed by any other people on 
the face of the earth. 

But it is up to the Congress to realize 
that, while the high level we have now 
reached is commendable as well as heart- 
ening, much remains to be done in this 
and related fields of general education. 

The American people, generally speak- 
ing, are well read and well informed as 
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they must be in a great democracy, like 
ours, where effective selection of public 
officials and the efficient functioning of 
government at every level is so depend- 
ent upon a well-informed, responsible 
citizenry. 

To the extent that this gratifying 
picture is blurred by some illiteracy and 
some areas where books, news media 
and written materials are not readily 
available, we of the Congress must be 
concerned, and we must act constructive- 
ly and remedialy as we now propose to 
do. 

As we do so, we cannot be certain 
that the valuable necessary services we 
here provide will adequately do the edu- 
cational, enlightening work that has to 
be done, or afford adequate opportunities 
for all those who want and need reading 
materials to get them. More will be 
needed. 

Nor can we be sure these days that 
some of the materials reaching the peo- 
ple this bill aims to reach will not con- 
tain some slanted, distorted viewpoints, 
or even undesirable or dangerous propa- 
ganda. 

While we have laws that forbid the 
circulation of improper or indecent writ- 
ten materials and books, under our sys- 
tem, it is not permissible or practicable 
for the Congress to set up a general cen- 
sorship over what the American people 
in our several States may read. 

But we know, from long experience, 
the vital importance and value of pub- 
lic libraries and the means they provide 
for enlightenment, learning and the 
spread of information and awareness, 

Of special value, and of special bene- 
fit, is the encouragement and assistance 
these library services afford for our 
young people. Who could predict at this 
time the number of young people in many 
sections of the country to which these 
services will be carried, the benefits and 
inspirations they may bring to count- 
less American youth, for whom in many 
cases for the first time, the doors to the 
written treasures of the past and present 
may be opened, the broad vistas of en- 
lightenment and learning explored, and 
lofty aspirations shaped. Who can know 
where a young Lincoln may be waiting. 

Viewed in that light, as an immeasur- 
able broadening of opportunity for the 
young, as well as the old, and the en- 
riching of the culture and the incentive 
spirit of the Nation, this bill has far 
deeper significance than may appear on 
the surface. 

It is, above all, a firm step forward 
to higher goals of national enlighten- 
ment, learning and opportunity. It 
marks, perhaps, the beginning of the 
final drive to banish every vestige of il- 
literacy from the Nation. 

While this bill cannot reach or bene- 
fit those who for some reason are un- 
able to learn—and this is a very serious 
problem which in larger measure re- 
quires our attention—or those who are 
not willing to learn, it none the less will 
bring new avenues and new tools to 
many not enjoying them now, and in that 
sense can and will appreciably add to our 
great American potential and the spread- 
ing of knowledge, learning, and culture 
throughout our great country. 
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I worked for and strongly supported 
the original Library Services Act in 1956 
and was pleased to support in 1960 legis- 
lation to extend this beneficial library 
program for another 5 years. Today the 
House has the chance to perfect and im- 
prove the program so that not only our 
smaller libraries may benefit further 
from this Federal contribution to the 
Nation's educational effort, but also larg- 
er communities may participate in this 
necessary development of our library 
system. 

This is a step forward in the impor- 
tant library services program which is 
now in its seventh year of remarkable 
progress in improving the Nation’s rural 
libraries and I am sure that the House 
will endorse by an overwhelming mar- 
gin the good work already accomplished 
by making library assistance benefits 
available to the larger centers of popula- 
tion. In addition, the House can remedy 
an important omission in the original 
act by permitting the use of Federal 
funds for the construction of library 
buildings and the purchase of land. 

In my own State of Massachusetts, the 
library services program has benefited 
more than 1 million residents of rural 
areas and, in addition, has been an im- 
portant incentive toward the develop- 
ment of a regional library system. 

I am proud to say that one of the 
communities in my district has pioneered 
in the establishment of a regional 
library, largely through the effective in- 
terest and efforts of Mrs. George R. Wal- 
lace, of Fitchburg, Mass., and her associ- 
ates who were instrumental in setting up 
the first regional library in the Common- 
wealth. 

In the fall of 1962, the Fitchburg Pub- 
lic Library became the first regional li- 
brary center in the Commonwealth, 
serving nearly 70 communities in the 
central Massachusetts area. The Fitch- 
burg Library now provides film services 
to 68 communities in an area extending 
from the New Hampshire border to the 
Connecticut line and vitally needed book, 
reference, and professional advisory sery- 
ices to some 20 libraries in northern 
Worcester County. 

Among the participating libraries in 
my district are Ashburnham, Ashby, 
Ayer, Barre, Berlin, Bolton, Dudley, 
Gardner, Groton, Harvard, Hopedale, 
Hubbardston, Hudson, Lancaster, Leices- 
ter, Leominster, Lunenburg, Mendon, 
Milford, New Braintree, Northbridge, 
Oakham, Oxford, Paxton, Pepperell, 
Princeton, Rutland, Shirley, Southbridge, 
Spencer, Sterling, Townsend, Upton, 
Uxbridge, Webster, Westminster, and 
Winchendon. 

The benefits of the Fitchburg Regional 
Library have already helped these small 
communities in many ways and other 
communities in the central Massachu- 
setts area are considering participation 
in the plan. 8 

I am very proud to have such an out- 
standing leader as Mrs. Wallace in my 
district whose sustained efforts have 
made possible this educational landmark 
in the history of the Massachusetts 
library system. An esteemed friend and 
valued constituent, she has given dedi- 
cated service to the Fitchburg Public 
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Library, of which she is chairman of the 
board of trustees. In addition, she ,is 
serving as a member of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Library Commissioners. 

Under the provisions of this bill, many 
more Massachusetts libraries will be able 
to benefit from the library services pro- 
gram and I am pleased to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House 
the great progress which is being made in 
my own district in helping to meet the 
library needs of our citizens. 

I strongly favor this wise, well-con- 
ceived, well-prepared and timely bill and 
thank the distinguished committee 
chairman and members for their vision, 
diligence, and splendid contributions in 
bringing this fine measure to the floor 
for passage. 


The Seeds of Our Surrender in Panama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the back- 
ground of our present difficulties in Pan- 
ama was discussed in a recent broadcast 
by Dean Clarence E. Manion, and I am 
happy to note that he paid appropriate 
tribute to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Flood! and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] who have 
been so alert with regard to this issue. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include the text of the Manion state- 
ment, as follows: 

THE SEEDS or OUR SURRENDER IN PANAMA 
(By Dean Clarence E. Manion) 


Those who have listened regularly to the 
radio and television programs of the Man- 
ion Forum” were not surprised at the recent 
violence and bloodshed in Panama. Con- 
sistently on these we have viewed 
Castro's conquest of Cuba in the perspective 
of Communist plans to conquer the world. 
Consequently, those who have listened to us 
knew long ago that the long index finger of 
the heavy Red hand impressed upon Cuba 
Was pointed toward the Panama Canal. 

For years, the best-informed man in Wash- 
ington on the subject of Panama has been 
Congressman Damm J. FLOOD, of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Communist interest in the canal 
was explained and documented by Congress- 
man FLoop when he first discussed the sub- 
ject over this microphone in June (12) of 
1960. (“Manion Forum” broadcast No. 298.) 

Congressman FLoon recalled that in No- 
vember of 1959, Panamanian mobs had at- 
tempted two invasions of the Canal Zone, 
which were repelled by Canal Zone police and 
US. troops. The purpose of the mob then— 
as now—was to plant the flag of Panama in 
the Canal Zone as a symbol of Panamanian 
sovereignty over that vital strip of American 
territory. 

The Government of the United States was 
expected to issue a stern then 
against any such future violation of Its es- 
tablished treaty rights and responsibilities. 
Instead, said Congressman FLoop, our Gov- 
ernment “sent a diplomatic emissary to 
Panama to appease those stirring up the 
trouble. 

This emissary, with the approval of his 
superiors in the State Department, issued 
a public statement recognizing Panama as 
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titular sovereign over the Canal Zone and, 
according to Panamanian sources, agreed 
that that the flags of Panama might be 
displayed in the Canal Zone to show such 
sovereignty.” 

Shortly afterward the President (Eisen- 
hower) publicly expressed the belief that 
Panama should be allowed to fly her flag in 
the Canal Zone to show her titular sover- 
eignty. “These declarations,” said Congress- 
Man Froop, “made without the consent 
either of the Congress or the treatymaking 
power, reflect a credulity and naivete on the 
part of U.S. officials that are simply unbe- 
lievable. The hoisting of the Panama flag 
would be the symbol of complete surrender 
and would be so halled by Panama and uni- 
versally so interpreted.” 

The fact that the whole House of Repre- 
sentatives shared Con FLoon’s views 
on this vital matter had been evidenced on 
February 2, 1960, when. that body passed a 
resolution by a vote of 381 to 12 expressing 
the sense of Congress that no variation in 
the traditional interpretation of our 1903, 
1936, and 1955 treaties with Panama should 
be made, except pursuant to the provisions 
of another treaty. 

The fiying of the Panamanian flag on the 
Canal Zone certainly was such a variation 
and it was the particular variation at which 
the House resolution was aimed. Neverthe- 
less, on October 29, 1962, President Kennedy 
directed the formal display of the Panama 
flag over the Canal Zone as evidence of Pan- 
ama's “titular sovereignty“ over the zone 
and over the canal. 

When Fl oob was back on our 
program last June (“Manion Forum” broad- 
cast No. 458), he had this to say about this 
formal flag ralsing: “This last action was 
taken by our Government despite the fact 
that on October 12, only 17 days, previously, 
the ceremonies for the dedication of the 
Thatcher Ferry Bridge at Balboa, attended 
by Under Secretary of State George W. Ball, 
and other notables was marred by Pansa- 
manian demonstrators who used Commu- 
nist tactics and claimed Panamanian sovy- 
ereignty over the bridge. 

“With all of the foregoing,” he continued, 
“we find evidence that Panamanian aspira- 
tions are aided by our own Department of 
State. The State Department's program has 
been one of aiding the piecemeal liquidation 
of our undeniable treaty rights in the Canal 
Tone.“ 

Congressman FLOOD believes that the at- 

titude ot Congress, emphatically expressed 
by committee action and on the floor ot the 
House, demonstrates to the international 
infiltrators in the Department of State and 
their collaborators that these influences 
can never succeed in perpetrating their 
schemes with respect to the Panama Canal 
through normal procedure. 
. “They realize that they must bypass 
Congress by means of a new canal treaty, 
which they believe can be pushed through 
as was the 1955 treaty without adequate de- 
bate to continue the process of erosions 
that started with the 1936-39 treaty.” 

One of the provisions of any proposed new 
treaty with Panama will require the United 
States to accept jurisdiction of the World 
Court over controversies between Panama 
and this country. Panamanian agitators 
have always put this objective high up on 
their agenda of demands and, of 
the internationalists in our State Depart- 
ment will welcome it a3 an opening wedge 
to put us under the com jurisdiction 
of the World Court in all controversies with 
all nations, 

ARBITRATION WOULD SET DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


The Panamanian controversy is not an 
international dispute that would be appro- 
priate for settlement by international arbi- 
tration. On the contrary, it is a direct as- 
sault which challenges the basic right and 
duty of the United States to defend its prop- 
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erty and its people against-attack by any- 
body from inside or outside of this country. 

We are in the Panama Canal Zone by vir- 
tue of the same kind of solemn treaty right 
that we exercise in Cuba at Guantanamo, or 
in the occupation of Florida, for that mat- 
2 we acquired by treaty with Spain 

It is not merely our sovereignty in the 
Canal Zone that is under attack by Panama- 
nians now, but our sovereignty and independ- 
ence as a free nation that is under attack 
elsewhere, and anywhere, and upon any 
pretext by the agents of the advancing Com- 
munist conquest. Panamanian disturbances 
are symptoms merely of the violent Red rey- 
olution that the directors of our floundering 
diplomacy are trying so desperately to ap- 


pease, 

On January 11, 1964, Congress FLoop wired 
me as follows: 

“Whatever investigations may reveal as to 
individuals concerned among Panamanian 
agitators who invaded American territory, 
the background of the plot is unmistakably 
the work of international communistic 
agents of the Castro type. Its ultimate pur- 
pose is wresting control of the Panama Canal 
from the United States. 

“When faced with a most crucial situa- 
tion, the commander of our Armed Forces on 
the isthmus acted with intelligence and re- 
straint, using no more force than necessary 
to defend the Canal Zone against the force 
and violence of a mob invasion. * * * The 
Canal Zone territory was honorably acquired 
under treaty by international law. 

“Its sovereign control was indispensable 
for the construction and operation of the 
canal which was the ideal of the entire 
Panamanian population. Our country has 
increased its annuity beyond that in the 
original treaty as a gesture of good will. 
Wages paid to Panamanians working in the 
zone are greater than those paid for com- 
parable services in Panama. Canal Zone 
organizations supply the largest source of 
revenue for Panama. 

“The Canal Zone is as definitely U.S, ter- 
ritory as Alaska, which was likewise acquired 
by treaty under international law. 


The Congressman’s diagnosis of the cur- 
rent Panama violence as the explosion of a 
Communist plot is borne out by the spon- 
taneous reaction of Communist agents 
throughout the world. The Moscow radio 
was quick to accuse the U.S. Military Com- 
mand in Panama of “repression, lying, and 
deceit.” It called the American defense of 
its canal territory “a bloody act of repression” 
against Panamanians. 

Havana headlines called it “a Yankee mas- 
sacre in Panama” and Castro took off for 
Moscow for personal conferences with Khru- 
shchey. (Chicago Tribune, Jan. 11.) 

An on-the-spot report from Panama City 
reads, “The situation here is still made to 
order for the Communists. They have made 
the greatest gains that one can imagine. 
And it is frought with serious danger for 
the present as well as the future. (The 
Communists) have put on a show for all of 
Latin America as well as for the world.” 
(Jules Dubois, Chicago Tribune, Jan. 13.) 

In Panama, as elsewhere, the Communists 
get their victories over this country at bar- 
gain prices—a shouting handful of agita- 
tors attacking our Embassy and other Amer- 
ican territory provokes an incident which is 
reverberated around the world through the 
Red chain of command until it becomes “a 
massacre of innocent people by brutal Amer- 
ican imperialists.” 

CONGRESS AND THE PUBLIC CAN PRESERVE OUR 
RIGHTS 


In our desperation to appease the unap- 
peasable Communists, we submit our sover- 
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eign rights to international arbitration in 
which the agitators have everything to gain 
and we are destined only to lose another 
portion of our vested sovereign rights, and 
more and more of the international respect 
that we have surrendered to the Communists 
with servile continuity for 20 years. 

Retired Army Gen. Robert E. Wood one 
‘of the builders of the Panama Canal 
and one who has maintained a continuously 
informed interest in the Canal Zone ever 
since, says that the United States “will be 
finished in Latin America if it permits arbi- 
tration of its treaty rights in the Canal Zone 
as the result of this rioting” (Chicago Trib- 
une, Jan. 13), and indeed it certainly will. 

It becomes more and more evident every 
day that our State Department is directing 
our foreign policy toward the complete sur- 
render of our national sovereignty, not 
merely in the Panama Canal Zone but every- 
where and for all purposes. 

Millions of Americans—the overwhelming 
majority of our people who wish to pre- 
serve our proper sovereign power, prestige 
and national independence—must now turn 
quickly to Congress for protection against 
Internationalists who have infiltrated the 
directorate of our diplomacy and who appear 


There is now pending before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution introduced by Rep- 
resentative CLARENCE CANNON, of Missouri. 
That resolution would reassert our sover- 
elgnty in the canal, oppose the fiying of 
the Panama flag in the Canal Zone, and 


In his message to me of January 11, Con- 
gressman Froon says: “To protect the best 
interests of the United States of America, I 
urge the prompt adoption of the Cannon 
resolution.“ And so do I. And so should 
you, and so should every American who 
wishes his country and its Constitution to be 
respected, and protected here, and through- 
out the world. This is House Concurrent 
Resolution 106. Wire your Congressman to 
support that resolution now. 


REPRINTED Here ARE PROPHETIC EXCERPTS 
From CONGRESSMAN Dantet J. FLOODS 
AppressS OveR THE Manion Forum Nert- 
WORK JUNE 2, 1963 
Wake up, America. Your house is on fire. 
Indeed, the very foundation of your 

Panama 
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e key target of the world revolutionary 
ovement in the Caribbean. 
Thus far, we have not taken the measures 
required to put out this fire. Instead, we 
have floundered from crisis to crisis making 
concession after concession to Panama, and 
Panama, in return, has continued with 
larger and larger demands, 

Warnings of what was to come have been 
given time after time in the Halls of Con- 
gress, but these warnings fell on deaf ears. 
But in each case, the things I warned of 
came to pass. 

President Chiari’s Secretary of Finance, 
Gilberto Arias, only this March was quoted 
as saying: In the future, with God's help, 
we will achieve our objective; that the 
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Panama Canal be the property of ear ote 

ians, under full and absolute 

the -Republic of Panama, maintained — 
Panamanians, operated by Panamanians, 

sanitated by Panamanians, and protected by 
Panamanians.” 


How can responsible officials of our Gov- 
ernment knowingly collaborate with Pana- 
manian radicals to surrender more of our 
authority to a country which, since 1955, 
when sanitation in the cities of Colon and 
Panama was returned to it, has not even 
succeeded in collecting its garbage? It is 
incomprehensible. 

Here I must emphasize that the Republic 
of Panama grew out of the movement for 
the Panama Canal, and not the reverse. The 
only advantage that Panama can claim as 
regards the canal is its geographical location, 
which it never ceases to exploit in advancing 
its demands for increased benefits and sov- 
ereignty over the Canal Zone. 

While in Panama last December, I visited 
the Canal Zone and found general alarm on 
the part of our citizens at the conduct of 
the Governor of the Canal Zone. 

At a press conference held at the Tivoll 
Hotel, I learned about an address given by 
the Governor before the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, which includes Panamanian 
engineers among its membership. 

Not only was his address the most discon- 
certing ever publicly uttered by a Governor, 
but he seems to have reveled in its flavor. 

He reflected the philosophy of inter- 
national socialist elements in and on the 

of public affairs and advocated 
what amounts to a permanent state of social 
revolution, as well as belittling the constitu- 
tional foundations of our country and urged 
unconditional exercise by Federal agencies 
of power without regard to constitutional 
limitations. 

He also condemned the past in our history 
without discriminating between what is 
great and that which is ephemeral, and 
failed to present our Consttiution in its true 
light as the great contractual document 
under which the Thirteen States 
created three separate and independent 
agencies of Government with limited powers. 

His conclusion was an illiberal assault 
upon those who differ with his views as 
having small minds bent on preserving the 
status quo and thus, in effect, as being do- 
mestic enemies as dangerous to the United 
States as foreign enemies. 

This, my friends, was a deliberate admin- 
istrative attack against the present diplo- 
matic and juridical foundation of the Pana- 
ma Canal enterprise and, as an attempted 
public intimidation of those standing up 
for the sovereign rights, power, and author- 
ity of the United States over it. Thus, this 
shocking address served to invite further 
aggressions against the sovereignty of the 
United States over the Canal Zone territory. 


‘ RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall be the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional D No sale shall be made 
on ee (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


United Nations in Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, earlier to- 
day, acting on behalf of the gentleman 
from California, Representative WILLIAM 
S. MaTLLTARD, and myself, I have filed in 
the House of Representatives our joint 
report on the 18th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, entitled 
“United Nations in Crisis.” 


honor of serving as members of the US. 
delegation to the 18th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. We sincerely hope that 
our findings and recommendations relat- 
ing both to the record of that session 
and to the overall posture of the United 
States in the United Nations, will prove 
of interest to the Members of the House. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I wish to include in the REC- 
orp at this point the summary of our 
findings and recommendations which ap- 
pears on pages 1 through 4 of our re- 
port: 

FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
I. THE 18TH SESSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

1. The 18th session was more noteworthy 
for the atmosphere of restraint in which the 
debates were conducted than for the import 
of its achievements. It was essentially a 
“holding operation” which produced few 
tangible accomplishments and did not ad- 
vance the solution of any of the basic prob- 
lems confronting the United Nations (pp. 
7-8). 

2. On the positive side, the General Assem- 
bly approved two precedent-setting resolu- 
tions aimed at the expansion and strength- 
ening of peaceful cooperation in the ex- 
ploration of outer space; provided for the 
financing, in 1964, of U.N. peacekeeping op- 
erations in the Congo and in the Middle East 
on terms generally acceptable to the United 
States; adopted a sweeping declaration on 
racial discrimination; authorized the estab- 
lishment of a U.N. Training and Research 
Institute; and generally followed a policy of 
“containment and consolidation” in approv- 
ing the budget for 1964 (pp. 7-8). 

3. Although the United States and its 
major allies no longer command an auto- 
matic majority in the General Assembly, the 
record of the 18th session shows a definite 
absence of any developments injurious to 
the vital interests of our country and of the 
other Western Powers (p. 8). 

Il. THE UNITED NATIONS IN CRISIS 

In at least four major areas, the necessity 
for making hard decisions which will shape 
the future of the United Nations continues 
to confront the Organization. Unless these 
basic problems are resolved, the United Na- 
tions may soon become an international 
debating society completely devoid of ca- 
pacity to act (p. 9). 


Appendix 


A. The crisis in U.N. financing 

1. The rising cost of operations; the high 
cost of the major peacekeeping ns; 
and the refusal of some members to pay their 
assessments, have created major financial 
problems for the United Nations. The last 
two developments have brought the Orga- 
nization to the brink of bankruptcy (p. 9). 

2. If the United Nations cannot carry out 
its primary function of peacekeeping because 
of financial insolvency and the refusal of 
member states to pay their legally assessed 
obligations, the value of the U.N. will be 
seriously reduced (p. 11). 

3. The obligation of the UN. members to 
pay assessments legitimately imposed upon 
them cannot be compromised. Members 
who fail to pay their assessments must be 
made subject to the penalty envisioned in 
Article 19 of the U.N. Charter: the loss of 
vote in the General Assembly (pp. 10-11). 


B. The future of U.N. peacekeeping 
operations 

1. The value of U.N. peacekeeping opera- 
tions should not be underestimated. They 
have performed valuable service to the cause 
of peace in the world (p. 12). 

2. The manner in which the United Na- 
tions has handled the financing of the 
peacekeeping operations has never been 
fully satisfactory. It has become even less 
so with each passing year (p. 12). 

3. At a minimum, the United Nations 
ought to adopt some basic criteria for the 
financing of future peacekeeping opera- 
tions—and do it now before any new opera- 
tion is authorized (p. 13). 

4. An opportunity to arrive at a decision 
on this subject will be presented when the 
Working Group of 21 member states meets 
early this year. We trust that the U.S. dele- 
gation to that Working Group will be in a 
position to propose a well-thought-out fi- 
nancing plan which will avoid for the future 
the major problems which have arisen in 
the past (p. 13). 

O. Streamlining U.N. machinery and 
procedures 


1. For almost two decades, the United 
Nations has been in a process of rapid 
growth. Structural and procedural reforms, 
necessary to improve the lagging efficiency 
of the Organization, are overdue (pp. 13-14). 

2. Minor progress in the direction of re- 
form was achieved during the 18th session 
(p. 14). 

3. We have questioned the advisability of 
enlarging the U.N. Security Council as pro- 
posed in the resolution approved by the 18th 
General Assembly (p. 14). 

D. The ascendancy of the newer members 


1. The ascendancy to power within the 
United Nations of the newer members has 
not been accompanied at all times by a 
parallel increase in their sense of respon- 
sibility (pp. 14-15). 

2. The developing countries, in particular, 
will have to strive to strike a better balance 
between their expecatations of the United 
Nations and the ability of the Organization 
to respond to them (p. 16). 

3. If the U.N. is to continue to grow in 
success in serving its basic purposes, the 
newer members will have to show willingness 
to reestablish within the Organization closer 
relationships between decisionmaking and 
the capacity of individual members to con- 
tribute to the carrying out of UN. decisions. 
Also, they will have to bring their collective 
weight to bear—as they did on several occa- 
sions in recent past—on the entire question 


of financial responsibility of U.N. member- 

ship (p. 16). 

Il, STRENGTHENING U.S. PARTICIPATION IN THU 
UNITED NATIONS 


A. The U.S. mission to the United Nations 


1. We Were impressed by the quality, and 
the dedication, of the personnel of the US. 
mission. They do their job well in spite of 
certain serious handicaps (p. 17). 

2. The permanent U.S. representative in 
the United Nations should be given more 
flexibility in allocating work among the five 
principal officers of the US. mission (pp. 
17-18). 

3. The assignment to the U.S. mission, on 
@ permanent basis, of our or five additional 
political officers—requested by the executive 
branch—appears to warrant sympathetic 
consideration (p. 18). 

4. It is a sad refiection on our system of 
government that personal wealth, rather 
than merit and ability has of necessity be- 
come a consideration in the assignment of 
personnel to the higher jobs at the U.S. mis- 
sion. The Congress should rectify this situa- 
tion by providing to a limited number of 
officers at the mission, who are assigned to 
representational duties, an allowance com- 
parable to that which is currently paid to 
Foreign Service personnel performing similar 
duties abroad (pp. 18-19). 

B. Relations between the U.S. mission and 
the Department of State 


1, The manner in which the State Depart- 
ment exercises its control over the U.S. mis- 
sion is unbearably cumbersome and pica- 
yune. Frequently it deprives the mission of 

participation in the formulation 
and execution of US. policy with respect to 
the United Nations. Quite often, it relegates 
policymaking to second- and third-echelon 
personnel in the Department and in the 
mission (p. 19). 

2. There are obvious shortcoming in for- 
ward policy planning—particularly decision- 
making—with respect to U.N. issues (p. 20). 

3. Lines of communication between the 
U.S. mission and the Department of State, 
and levels at which policy is developed, are 
not clearly established (p. 20). 

4. The U.S. mission is allowed virtually no 
latitude not only with respect to minor policy 
decisions, but also—and more importantly— 
with respect to strategy and tactics (pp. 20— 
21). 

5. The permanent U.S. representative in 
the United Nations must be kept fully in- 
formed on all major foreign policy matters 
since all of them have implications for U.S. 
posture in that Organization. He should 
have more latitude with respect to policy 
formulation and execution within the broad 
framework of policy made in Washington. 
He and his staff, and the U.S. delegations to 
the sessions of the General Assembly, should 
be accorded considerably more Texibility 
with respect to strategy and tactics employed 
to implement U.S. policy in the United Na- 
tions (pp. 20-21). 

6. The United Nations offers unusual op- 
portunities for the advancement of U.S. in- 
terests which may be outside the range of 
immediate U.N. issues. The U.S. representa- 
tive in the United Nations should be en- 
trusted with greater responsibility for utiliz- 
ing all opportunities available at the U.N. 
for advancing our Nation’s interests (p. 21). 
C. Congressional participation in U.S. dele- 

gations to sessions of the General Assembly 

1. The practice of including two Members 
of Congress on the U.S. delegation to each 
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session of the General Assembly should be 
continued (p. 21). 

2. Congressional members of U.S. delega- 
tions should be selected and nominated well 
in advance of the beginning of each session. 
They should be given opportunity to prepare 
thoroughly for these assignments (p. 22). 

3. Greater effort must be exerted within 
the US. mission, at the beginning of each 
session, to integrate congressional delegates 
into the US. team—to assist them in becom- 
ing effective, and working, members of the 
US. delegations (p. 22). 

D. The question of U.N. personnel 

1, The quality and competence of the per- 
sonnel of the U.N. Secretarlat plays an im- 
portant role in the affairs of the United Na- 
tions and directly affects the Organization's 
ability to fulfill its complex responsibilities 
(p. 22). 

2. The U.S. Government was shortsighted 
in not having had a positive policy and pro- 
gram for the staffing of international orga- 
nizations (pp. 22-23). 

3. The initial steps taken recently to cor- 
rect this situation should be continued and 
expanded in the future (p. 23). 

E. Improving the relations between the host 
community and the United Nations 

1, The presence of the United Nations 
Headquarters in the United States gives us 
an unparalleled opportunity to tell our story 
to the representatives of other countries— 
the men and women who elther already are, 
or are likely to become, the leaders of their 
mations (p. 23). 

2. The United States does not appear to be 
taking full advantage of this opportunity 
(p. 23). 

3. American industry, private individuals 
and organizations should provide greater 
support for the voluntary, nongovernmental 
programs designed to assist foreign delegates, 
to broaden the opportunities available to 
them for learning more about our country 
and our people, and for exposing false Com- 
munist propaganda about the United States 
(p. 24). 


Economic and Social Impact of 
Automation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF” 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
economic and social impact of automa- 
tion upon our Nation is undergoing in- 
creasingly intense scrutiny at this time. 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Hartford made a notable contri- 
bution to this public discussion by spon- 
soring a national essay contest on the 
subject ‘Preserving the Individual in an 
Age of Automation.” The company and 
its distinguished president, Charles J. 
Zimmerman, are to be commended for 
focusing attention on this important in- 
dustrial -development and providing a 
forum for discussion of the challenges it 
poses, More than 2,500 persons took 
part in the essay competition, a man- 
ifestation of the interest and concern 
aroused by this topic. The winning es- 
say was written by Mrs. Robert M. 
Grummon, of Jaffrey, N.H. I ask unan- 
imous consent that this essay, which 
carries the provocative title, “A Parent 
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Tangles With Automation,” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PARENT TANGLES WITH AUTOMATION 
(By Mrs. Robert M. Grummon) 


If faced squarely, danger adds zest and 
tang to life. Pioneer parents taught their 
children to walk warily in the forest—alert 
to the snap of a twig, the rustle of a leaf. At 
night the mother tucked her children into 
their trundle beds with deep thanksgiving in 
her heart. The Lord had guarded them 
through another day. Danger was an ac- 
cepted fact, along with cold weather and 
hard work. 

Warring Indians have disappeared, to- 
gether with rattlesnakes and diphtheria. The 
space age has brought its own hazards. Fear 
of automation was my underlying reason for 
entering this contest. 

For months newspapers and television 
have predicted that unemployment will grow 
steadily worse as machines supplant men on 
farms, in factories, even in time-encrusted 
post offices. Because of automation, will our 
six children find work in the world or will 
they simply be dumped on a stockpile 
marked “Human Surplus”? 

In the old book, “Pilgrim’s Progress, the 
hero, after much hesitation, walks up to the 
lions which are barring his path, only to dis- 
cover them chained and toothless. In trying 
to write an article on “Automation and the 
Individual,” I would have to look automa- 
tion straight in the eye—find out what it is, 
what it can do, and most important, what it 
cannot do. I wondered whether automation 
would prove a friend or an enemy to our 
children. After weeks of cogitation as I 
ironed or vacuumed or helped my husband in 
his greenhouses, I have become firmly con- 
vinced that automation Is exactly the type of 
danger or challenge which straightens a 
man's back and puts spring into a woman's 
step. The trick is to raise youngsters with 
enough energy and imagination so that they 
race out to meet automation as if it were 
Pury, the wild stallion. 

All very fine but not specific. Actually, 
what is automation? Vaguely I realize that 
electronic brains are now able to compute, to 
analyze tons of data for the astronauts, for 
the stock market, for insurance companies. 
Do I personally know something automatic? 
Yes—my dishwasher and my laundromatic. 
With these two blessed inventions life on a 
farm (with swarms of children, pets, and 
guests from the city) has not only been bear- 
able but downright enjoyable. Machines did 
the dull, routine jobe—leaving me free to 
Jump into the never-ending unexpecteds. 
But admittedly, these two machines have 
displaced a full-time housekeeper whom we 
had kept for months because she was a little 
better than no help at all. 

We had come to New Hampshire with four 
children under 8, just after the war. We 
planned to raise our own food and never 
again be dependent on ration points. My 
husband and I were going to do this heavy 
work, shoulder to shoulder, Unexpectedly, 
a fifth baby arrived—then another an- 
nounced its approach. We advertised and 
got an extrao grandmother with a 
wild glint in her eye and a swing to her hips. 
In our innocence and desperation, we kept 
her until the machines came. Had Mrs. Le 
Brun been Susie, no machine could have re- 
placed her. 

Back in New Jersey Susie had used her 
head, her heart, and her hands, all at once. 
Her official title was “cleaning woman three 
times a week” but she was our rock and our 
salvation. Whenever there was a crisis she 
would appear. “But, Susie, how did you know 
the baby was sick? I needed you so badly 
but you have no telephone.“ My mind done 
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told me,” Susie would reply as she peeled 
off her coat. “Mr. Bob—you look half dead— 
here is a cup of coffee. Miss Louise, just 
give me that baby and go upstairs for 
awhile.” Soon Susie would be rocking the 
baby, singing songs for the children grouped 
in the doorway and, miraculously, something 
good would be cooking on the stove. 

No; a machine could never replace Susie. 
And yet, Susie, helped by machines, could 
have accomplished untold marvels. 
Perhaps a factory or a large office is very 
like a home. There is always a mass of 
routine work to be assigned, plus the never- 
ending problem of how to keep people work- 
ing together in harmony. The manager of 
a factory or an office would need people like 
Susie, as well as the latest IBM machine. 
Perhaps if my husband and I could raise 
children with. Susie's qualities, they need 
never fear machines. 


A PARENT TANGLES WITH AUTOMATION 


The more I think about it, the more I real- 
ize that this whole experiment of moving 
from city to farm has been made possible 
thanks largely to labor saving devices, which 
is the essence of automation. Indoors at 
least, gadgets have kept me on top of my 
housework. Out in the fields Bob had first 
bought a horse to plow, to cut and rake up 
hay. We had both felt that a horse would be 
more fun. But the horse proved as flighty 
as our galivanting housekeeper. Soon Kit- 
ten the charger was replaced by a tractor 
with many attachments. Bob rode it like a 
centaur. It became a part of him. As the 
need arose, Bob found a machine. An trriga- 
tion system fights the drought in summer 
and the frosts in spring. A furnace with au- 
tomatic thermostat and automatic alarm 
system keeps our greenhouses as safe as sci- 
ence can make them. Bob still needs a man 
on the Gray Goose Farm, but a thinking 
man who can take responsibility—someone 
who is strong and healthy and not afraid to 
get his hands dirty. Such a man is hard 
to find. 

Daniel Maurice was such a man—an agri- 
cultural trainee from France, 23, built as 
solid as an oak stump, with a grin to melt 
a glacier. He had left his father’s large 
farm to gain experience in America, Prac- 
tical experience he'd had on his own place 
technical and scientific knowledge he had 
gained in a French university. He loved the 
land and the seasons. As he plowed, he 
would whistle and sing. He tackled farm- 
ing as he would go into a wrestling match, 
eager but wary. Planting, harvesting, mar- 
keting—a farmer competes with the weather, 
with soil, insects, animals, transportation, 
his neighbor down the road, and world prices 
if he raises wheat or livestock. Daniel had 
specialized in tractor maintenance. If any- 
thing broke, he could fix it. He never 
wasted time bewalling his luck. He was 
descended from a long line of valiant farm- 
ers. We hated to have him go back to 
France. 

During these past few years I have become 
increasingly depressed by unemployment in 
the coal mines, in printing shops. Even the 
telephone operator went out with the dial. 
Those dreadful robots run by electricity— 
accurate, tireless, without mercy. But how 
much safer to rent a robot than to hire a 
personality. 

Such were my gloomy thoughts as I drove 
along Route 202, just over the Massachusetts 
line, Being the dead of winter, every road- 
side restaurant was boarded up. I was cold 
and hungry. Suddenly I noticed an Esso 
station with a coffee shack just behind. Ap- 
parently it was open for business. Half 
dead I stumbled m. A wizened sparrow of 
a lady hurried over. Yes, she had hot coffee. 
‘What about some homemade apple pie? I 
accepted her suggestion. The pie was home- 
made and oven fresh. The coffee was per- 
fect. I had forgotten that such things could 
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be. The tiny shop took on the rosy hue 
of heaven. 

From wrinkled Hebe's conversation, I soon 
learned that I was not the only appreciative 
customer. Every Friday night a Boston car 
stops for coffee, picks up a ple wrapped 
ready and waiting, and continues on to 
Vermont for the weekend. Sunday night it 
is the same routine in reverse. No pie or 
coffee in Boston or Vermont can match what 
is served in this gas station shack. Need- 
less to say, I have added the little old lady 
to my list, along with Susie and Daniel 
Maurice. 

Over my second cup of coffee the lady 
switched her conversation from her present 
business to her late husband, and then on 
to social security. That very morning she 
had driven 18 miles to Gardner to see about 
social security and income tax—it being her 
first year without her husband to handle 
such matters. She had been all nerved up 
and afraid that the Government man would 
be impatient and cross. Why, he was noth- 
ing of the kind. He explained everything, 
took all the time in the world didn't laugh 
at my questions. The old lady had decided 
to write to the Government people to thank 
them for hiring such a pleasant, capable 
young man. 

By this time I was all attention. Prob- 
ably no other Government agency is so im- 
portant to the individual as that of social 
security. Its redtape, its forms, blanks, files, 
if stacked together might reach from here 
to eternity, But machines can handle the 
smother of statistics, leaving trained men 
and women free to answer questions, to re- 
assure frightened widows, to explain, explain, 
explain. No tape recorder could have re- 
assured my restaurant lady. She needed just 
the right human touch. Tact and patience 
and kindness plus this was a 
formula we could follow in raising our chil- 
dren. Develop these traits and find their 
individual bent and we could laugh at auto- 
mation. 

Driving home to Jaffrey I was too busy 
analyzing job qualifications to worry about 
unemployment. As my panic about auto- 
mation subsided, I did what I should have 
done in the first place. I looked straight at 
our six children with the cold eyes of a pros- 
pective employer. 

Our eldest, age 25, will be a full doctor in 
June with an internship in surgery lined up 
in St. Louis. As he wrote when he applied 
to prep school, “Shaking out wet hay I used to 
hate—but for the past year I have done it 
to earn tuition for Mount Hermon, so it does 
not seem so bad anymore.” 

Our next, a daughter, a BS. and an RN, 
Combined marriage and pregnancy with edu- 
cation. So it was a race between a diploma 
and the stork, Although she is not working 
professionally, her education is making her 
home a happy one. If the wolf should howl, 
she could always earn her living. 

Our third child, almost 21, might give an 
employer some uneasy moments because she 
is dreamy and sometimes a crusader. But if 
she can survive another 2 years, she will have 
a teaching certificate in French and Russian 
to bolster and steady a very generous, friendly 
personalty. 

The fourth, a son, is a law unto himself. 
He became a mechanic by instinct and dedi- 
cation before he was 4. At 6 he was operat- 
ing tractors. At 16 he was flying airplanes 
and earning the money to fly by being a 
short-order cook at an ice cream stand. 
No matter how loud the hue and cry from 
the crowd, he is calmly deaf to all advice 
about liberal arts education. Luckily, at a 
Quaker school he has absorbed much history 
and a lively interest in the world, plus a 
passion for reading—luckily because this may 
be the last year of formal education. Out at 
Northrup Institute, Los Angeles, he will be 
immersed in his beloved jet engines. Aero- 
nautics maintenance is his obsession. A desk 
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job removed from grease and whir of motors 
is his idea of death by strangulation. We can 
do nothing—and he may be right. I am 
quite sure that he will never starve, for he 
has served as plumber's assistant, as gardner, 
as well as mechanic and cook. 

The last two are daughters, born in New 
Hampshire with a natives self-assurance, 
At 14, still a freshman in high school, Carol 
flew into Ithaca by herself and registered at 
the Hotel Management School at Cornell. 
Cooking has been to Carol what airplanes 
have been to Dan. At 8 she was basting 
the Christmas turkey at 4 am. She asked 
for cookbooks as gifts, instead of dolls. 

My ineptness as a baker apparently in- 
spired her. It has been years since I had 
to produce a pie or a cake. When and if 
she is accepted by Cornell in the fall of 1965, 
it will culminate 10 years of planning. Our 
good friends own and operate an inn nearby. 
The Woodbound Inn has been the object 
of her closest attention. She will be a wait- 
ress there this summer, and she has often 
pinch hit in other capacities. 

Finally, there is Frances. From the time 
she was born she was in complete control 
of any situation. All the rest of us are in- 
clined toward shyness and introspection. 
Not Frances. If she is happy, she laughs. 
If she is sad or disappointed, she howls— 
then grits her teeth and gets to work. She 
is so busy making friends that so far she 
has missed the agonies of self-doubt and 
loneliness that the rest of us have endured. 
Inner confidence will steady her all her life. 

These six youngsters are indeed employ- 
able and so are many of their friends, It 
is astonishing to see how well the young 
people are doing. Automation is a fact and 
a challenge, but there are as many ways 
to skin a cat as there are cats. There is 
no one formula to meet automation. 

An advanced degree from MIT is one way. 
George Gordon has another. With Gordon 
Services, Inc., he is doing any odd job for 
anybody in the area—from fixing a leaky 
roof to landscaping a garden. At 24 he has 
his own business, is hiring every handyman 
he can muster, and is making a very com- 
fortable living and having the time of his 
life. 

In “The Republic” Plato envisioned an 
ideal society—but it was based on slavery. 
The great mass of human beings were 
doomed to toll endlessly in order that the 
elite might flower physically, intellectually, 
spiritually. Sheer drudgery, day after day, 
month after month, is not ennobling. Just 
try it to be sure. 

Automation could do in the 20th century 
what slavery did for the men of Athens. For 
some of the men of Athens. There were 
plenty then, as always, who could turn lib- 
erty into license, leisure into laziness, the 
cult of beauty into an erotic orgy. 

Today more of us have a chance than ever 
before to lead interesting lives—not easy 
lives. With plenty of imagination and hard 
work, almost anything is possible, if we close 
our minds and hearts to all this chatter 
about social status, lifelong financial se- 
curity, the fastest car, and the softest mink 
coat. 


If we are parents, the best thing we can 
do for our children is to have confidence 
in them and in their future. They need as 
much time as we can give them when they 
are very young, and as much cash as we can 
scrabble together for their education as they 
grow older. But most of all they need— 
as children have always needed since the 
days of poor old Adam and Eve worrying 
over Cain and Abel—faith, hope, and love. 
Plus all the hard work and all the laughter 
a family can gather together. The rest is 
out of our hands. 

Of course there is danger in automation. 
Danger will keep us lean and on our toes. 
It is simply the survival of the fittest, and 
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as parents our job is to make our children 
as fit as we can—then sit back and let them 
fiy as high and as far as they will. Straight 
to the moon it they must. 


Policy Toward Cuba, Indonesia, etc. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days there is a great deal of confusion 
and, I think, lack of understanding as 
we try to sort out and place in proper 
Perspective the facts relative to our 
national policy toward Cuba, Indonesia, 
and other countries currently in the 
news. An illuminating column upon 
this point written by Mr. Clifford B. 


GooD EvENING 
(By Clifford B. Ward) 


Bobby Kennedy on behalf of the adminis- 
tration has warned Sukarno, of Indonesia, 


necessary, 
Barry GOLDWATER and others who share his 
views, are pictured as reckless advocates of 
what has been called brinksmanship. 

The United States is selling wheat to Rus- 
sia on credit guaranteed by our Government, 
but England is rebuked for selling second- 
hand buses to Cuba. Spain is being rebuked 
unofficially for considering the sale of ships 
to Cuba. Is it any wonder that a London 


sale of wheat to Russia, published a head- 
line reading, “Oh, for the Love of Pete.” 

And while we are treating the Pana- 
manians and the Cubans with kid gloves, lest 
war break out, we are at the very same time 
waging a war in South Vietnam against the 
Communists there. Although that war is not 
costing us thousands of men, it is costing us 
men, and who can say that the deaths of only 
a few men in a war is of no consequence, but 
that the deaths of many more, is consequen- 
tial? When did we start a quantitative ap- 
praisal of either war or death? 

PROVIDE REDS WITH FOOD 

It is apparent to all who read that Khru- 
shchey and Castro are working together not 
only in Cuba, but in Zanzibar and Panama. 
While they work to try burying us, we are 
providing the Russians With food, which in 
all likelihood will permit more food supplies 
to Cuba. The late President Kennedy was 
murdered by a pro-Castro Communist, and 
British intelligence a conspiracy, but 
our Government agencies, long before they 
had a chance to intelligently study the Presi- 
dent's assassination rushed into print deny- 
ing that any Communist conspiracy was in- 
volved. Why the rush? 

If any government has shown the unique 
ability to ride off in all directions simultane- 
ously, our Government has done it. We are 
for war, we are against war, we are for help- 
ing the Communists, we are for not helping 
them, we are for a strong military defense, 
we are against a strong military expense, we 
are for spending profligately, we are for not 
spending profligately. We are for God, Satan, 
salvation, damnation, good, evil, and what- 
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ever else you have. If it is possible for any- 
one to be all things to all people, Uncle Sam 
is trying hard to be that man. 

BRINGS EXPRESSIONS OF HORROR 


GOLDWATER, for saying that he would use 
our present recognition of Russia as a bit of 
bargaining power with the Reds, has caused 
expressions of horror from the confused per- 
sons who want to be for communism and 
against communism at one and the same 
time. If Russia conspires with Cuba, as ap- 
parently she is doing to subvert Central and 
South America, why shouldn't we let it be 
known that we may withdraw recognition of 
Russia and stop all the goodies going to the 
Communists? Even little Panama with no 
power behind it had the courage to break off 
diplomatic relations with the United States 
for what seem to us minor reasons. It is 
ironical that we fear to do in effect to an- 
other what the Panamanians have done to us. 

With pacifists, who fear any war, one might 
be able to go along. But it is pretty hard to 
go along with those who are both pacifists 
and war advocates. 


U.N.’s Secret Report on Vietnam Revealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
overthrow of the Diem government in 
South Vietnam and the assassination of 
President Diem is a historical fact. 
Nothing that can now be said or done 
can change it. Prior to this event, how- 
ever, the Diem government had been 
widely accused of religious persecutions. 
The charges were of such great import 
that the United Nations sent to South 
Vietnam a factfinding mission to inves- 
tigate the charges against the South 
Vietnamese Government. It appears 
that the United Nations has decided that 
the report of its factfinding mission will 
not be made public on the basis that the 
Diem government is no longer in exist- 
ence. Nevertheless, it appears a report 
of some type was prepared by the fact- 
finding mission of the United Nations 
and has been and is being circulated. 
According to press reports, the report 
shows that the factfinding mission found 
that the charges made in the United 
Nations against the Diem government 
were not sustained. Since it is quite ob- 
vious that the charges of religious per- 
secution made against the Diem govern- 
ment were widely accepted both in offi- 
cial and unofficial circles in the United 
States, the release of the United Na- 
tion’s factfinding mission’s report would 
surely be to the interest of free peoples, 
for it would serve as a warning that all 
of the press reports on conditions in for- 
eign lands cannot be accepted at face 
value. It would also be instructive as 
to the proficiency of propaganda cam- 
paigns. 

I ask unanimous consent that the copy 
of an article entitled “U.N.’s Secret Re- 
port on Vietnam Revealed,” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News on 
January 10, 1964, be printed in the Ap- 
‘pendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wär Was THIS Suppressen?—UN. 
REPORT ON VIETNAM REVEALED 
(By William T. Buckley, Jr.) 

Its code number is A/5630; it is dated De- 
cember 7; it is over 300 pages long; it is 
titled “The Violation of Human Rights in 
South Vietnam”; it is issued as Report of the 
United Nations Factfinding Mission to South 
Vietnam. 

I have no right to a copy of it. 

It has never been distributed to the 
press—because on December 13, 1963, the 
General Assembly told the mission that “in 
the light of recent events that took place (in 
South Vietnam, ie., the coup d'etat) it 
would not be useful to discuss the matter 
(whether the Diem government had been 
guilty of repressive action against the Bud- 
dhists) and no further action by the Assem- 
bly was required.” 

A little bit like saying, it seems to me, that 
since President Kennedy is dead, there is no 
need to investigate the reasons why he was 
killed. 


SECRET 


WHAT IT SAID 

I take it there are readers of this newspa- 
per with a keener interest in posthumous 
justice and historical integrity than those 
who made the decision of the General As- 
sembly to suppress the results of the investi- 
gation. Therefore, I am disclosing some of 
the secrets of the hidden report. 

First of all, although that is what the 
authors themselves called it, It is not exactly 
a report, What is does contain, however, is 
the raw material on the basis of which a re- 
port would have been written. 

And at that, not all the raw material, be- 
cause it had been understood that respon- 
sible members of the Diem government 
would be given the opportunity to reply to 
residual allegations against the conduct of 
the regime before the mission drew its con- 
clusions, 

LAST WORD NEVER SAID 

But the very day the Diem government 
was supposed to present its surrebuttal, the 
Government, so to speak, suffered a violent 
death. 

So now as the report stands, It consists of 
the allegations against the Diem govern- 
ment, procedures followed by the United Na- 
tions mission, preliminary interviews with 
government officials, the reports of several 
dozen witnesses, friendly and unfriendly. 

ONE CONCLUSION 


What, on the basis of the raw material 
might one conclude? : 

Here is what the Costa Rican member of 
the Committee, who had gone to Vietuam 
predisposed to accept the gullt of the Diem 
government, has concluded. 

“The charges made in the General As- 
sembly against the Diem government were 
not sustained. * * * There was no religious 
discrimination or persecution, no encroach- 
ment of freedom of religion. * * There is no 
other way to see it. The clash between a 
part—not all—of the Buddhist community 
and the Diem regime was on political 
grounds, * * * I have the feeling that the 
majority of the mission members (Afghani- 
stan, Brazil, Ceylén, Costa Rica, Dahomey, 
Morocco, and Nepal) considered it a politi- 
cal question, not a religious question.” 

Witnesses were heard representing every 
point of view, and the Diem government, in 
the expressed opinion of the mission, be- 
haved impeccably, cooperating with the mis- 
sion with the kind of zeal that tends to be 
shown by men confident of vindication. 

POLITICAL ABUSES 

The upshot of the witnesses’ testimony 
suggests, as the Costa Rican member stated: 

That the root difficulty was political, not 
religious, but that there had been a cynical 
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abuse of the presumption in favor.of reli- 
gious liberty for all non-Russian-dominated 
states of the United Nations—sufficient to 
manufacture an international cause celebre 
and undermine a government that had been 
the key to American policy im southeast 
Asia. 
WHAT ONE MONK SAID 

But what about the gruesome. self-immo- 
lations? 

Consider the testimony of witness No. 8, 
a 19-year-old monk: 

While at a pagoda in Saigon “I heard 
about the atrocities perpetrated by the gov- 
ernment against the Buddhists. I heard 
for example that Buddhist monks and nuns 
were beaten, that their hands were broken, 
that they were drowned, that they had their 
stomachs ripped open.“ 

SELLING A SUICIDE 

In due course this young monk was ap- 
proached by a member of the “suicide pro- 
motion group” and asked if he would sacri- 
fice himself. 

“I accepted because I felt so upset about 
the news I had heard earlier about the 
government's treatment of monks,” he said. 

The monk was given, on the day before 
the projected suicide, three letters. 

The first, addressed to the President of the 
Republic, demanded religious freedom, an - 
end to torture, etc., eto. 

The second, addressed to a high-ruling 
opposition. monk, charged a progovernment 
monk with betraying monks, nuns and 
Buddhists. 

The third, addressed to the U.N, mission, 
gave the reasons why he was committing 
suicide. These letters had been prepared 
ahead of time for me and they asked me to 
sign them. I did not hesitate.” 

FRIEND'S TIP SAVES 


Fortunately, a friend of the sacrificial vie- 
tim tipped off the police, who saved him 
from himself in the nick of time; and, hav- 
ing convinced himself of the faisity of the 
allegations, he took his story to the UN. 
mission. 

What is involved here is not merely an 
academic piece of historical rectification, 
but essential information we need in order 
to guard against future such ventures in the 
highjacking of world opinion. 

CHANCE FOR CONGRESS 

A congressional committee could look 
into the evidence amassed by the U.N. mis- 
sion, and make it available to students of 
that intriguing episode. 

If U Thant refuses to give Members of 
Congress a copy of the report, I'd be glad to 
lend them mine. : 

NO PERSECUTION BY DIEM, 20 TO 5 


Following is a verbatim quote from page 
248 of the U.N. Pactfinding Mission Report 
document A/5630, Dec. 7, 1963): 

“The (U.N.) mission took note of the 
names of Buddhist monks, leaders and stu- 
dents who had allegedly been arrested, kid- 
naped or killed. Later it (the mission) was 
able to interview Thich Tri Tu, Thich Quang 
Lien, Thich Tam Giao, and Thich Tien Minh 
who, in some communications, were said to 
have been killed.” 

The mission also took note (pp. 247, 248) 
of allegations in communications sent to it 
concerning alleged Diem government perse- 
cution of Buddhists and reported objectively 
on their import. Of a total of 25 communi- 
cations, the U.N. mission says: 

“In five of these communications, the au- 
thors allege that such persecutions (of Budd- 
hists) were the result of a deliberate policy 
of the (Diem) government. 

“In four communications, the persecu- 
tions were regarded as being essentially the 
acts of anti-Buddhist elements in the popu- 
lation or of local authorities, and the Cen- 
tral Government is held responsible only for 
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not paying enough attention to Buddhist 
grievances. 

“The authors of 12 communications deny 
that the Buddhist community was ever the 
Victim of discrimination and persecution by 
the (Diem) government. 

“It is stressed in four communications 
that, under the Diem government, the 
Buddhist community had grown larger and 
that mumerous pagodas had been built or 
repaired with the financial help of the 
(Diem) government authorities.” 

Therefore, out of 25 communications to 
the U.N. factfinding mission, the score was 
20 to 5 against the allegation of direct Diem 
government persecution of Buddhists; con- 
cerning Diem government action, the score 
was 16 to 9 In favor of the government, with 
4 adverse opinions critical of the Diem gov- 
efnment. 


Burning of Jets Just the Beginning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Union of January 
17, 1964: 

THE ALLEN-Scorr Report: BURNING oF JETS 
JUST THE BEGINNING 


The Johnson administration's skylighting 
proposal to destroy those B-47 jet bombers 
is only part of the disarmament package 
U.S. oficials are preparing to offer the Rus- 
sians. 

The controversial plan, which is being vig- 
orously opposed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
calls for the United States and Russia jointly 
to destroy mortars, tanks, and atomic-firing 
cannons. 

The giant 280-millimeter nuclear field 
pieces now used by U.S. forces in West Ger- 
many and Korea, but considered obsolete, are 
being added to the disarmament proposai to 
give it an atomic image. 

Still under backstage consideration is 
whether the package should include a State 
Department plan providing that the United 
States offer to dismantle a small number of 
atomic bombs on a 2-for-1 basis with the 
Soviet. 

This unpublished proposal and the exact 
number of Jet bombers and other military 
equipment to be destroyed are being hotly 
debated by President Johnson's military, in- 
telligence, and foreign policy advisers. 

Secretary of State Rusk, who hopes to have 
the new arms control package ready to offer 
the Russians at the East-West talks that open 
in Geneva on January 21, favors the big bon- 
fire plan. 

He is seeking Presidential approval to pro- 
pose that a match be put to 200 medium 
range B-47 bombers and a comparable num- 
ber of Soviet Badgers—similar to the bomb- 
ers Premier Khrushchev secretly shipped into 
Cuba in 1962. 

If the Russians agree to this, according to 
Rusk, the accord will keep these Soviet 
bombers out of the hands of African and 
Asian nations seeking Russian arms, 

The Joint Chiefs, who have fought the 
whole idea, have made a counterproposa! that 
the number of bombers to be destroyed be 
limited to 20 or fewer. 

They argue that destruction of more of the 
B-47’s would not be in the national interest. 
Although the bombers are slowly being 
phased out by the Air Force, the Joint Chiefs 
point out that they will continue to be one 
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of the Strategic Air Command's top nuclear 
bomb carriers during the 1960's. 

Should either a major or brushfire war 
break out before 1970, these military advisers 
claim that all the B-47’s in the Air Force's 
1,200 inventory would be needed. They stress 
that the bomber's capabilities for low-level 
penetration of Soviet defenses are still un- 
surpassed. 

On direct orders from Defense Secretary 
McNamara, the Joint Chiefs are preparing a 
report on the number of other arms that will 
become obsolete within the next 5 years. 

The President's military advisers plan to 
include in their report a warning that any 
disarmament agreement providing for large- 
scale destruction of conventional arms will 
work to the disadvantage of the United States 
at this time. 


Criticism of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Mobile (Ala.) Register, 
entitled, “Do-Nothing Criticism Credit 
to Congress.“ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Do-NOTHING CRITICISM CREDIT TO CONGRESS 

Everything he can rake and scrape to- 
gether is being used by Senator JosEPH S. 
Clank. of Pennsylvania, to give Congress a 
black eye because it has not thrown caution 
to the wind and run wild in enacting new 
left-wing Federal meddling social legisla- 
tion. 

For good measure, the rip-roaring sena- 
torial liberal contributes a few choice pieces 
of fault-finding of his own: “* * * 
the previous session, Congress was quite in- 
capable of attending to the public business. 
We are a long way from fulfilling our 
responsibility in Congress.” 

As seen through the political eyes of Sen- 
ator CLARK, its enactment of hodge-podge on 
so-called civil rights, medicare, aid to edu- 
cation and the like is necessary for Con- 
gress to fulfill its responsibility. 

One thing he has dredged up to down- 
grade the present Congress is a Louis Harris 
poll, of which he says: “This poll makes it 
clear that the rating of the 88th 
by the people of the United States is very 
bad, indeed.” 

Another thing over which the Senator en- 
thused is a Walter Lippmann article he came 
across in the Washington Post. 

Mr. Lippmann, who impresses us as sel- 
dom underestimating his own wisdom in 
national and world affairs, would have Con- 
gress dilute its independence as one of the 
three constitutional branches of the Federal 
Government. 

In the article Senator CLaxx introduced 
in evidence against the existing manner of 
its functioning, Walter Lippmann wrote of 
Congresse: It the trouble from which 
we suffer is that the Legislature [Congress] 
paralyzes the Executive [the President], then 
the remedy is * * * clear. It is also simple. 
Let each House of the Congress pass a rule 
that any measure proposed by the President 
and certified as important must be put to a 
vote by some specified date or within some 
specified time.” 
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That sort of rule might be perfectly 
hunky-dory for the promoters of Federal 
meddling in whatever way a President de- 
clared important. 

But it may be debatable whether Mr. Lipp- 
mann has convinced any except himself and 
Senator CLARK that such a dilution of con- 
gressional independence would be hunky- 
dory for the national interest. 

In the thoroughness of his search for 
faultfinding with Congress, Senator CLARK 
no more overlooked the New York Times 
than he overlooked the Louis Harris poll and 
Walter Lippmann. 

In consulting the New York Times, he was 
rewarded by the discovery of an editorial 
complaining of a “slow-motion record” in 
Congress by “nonlegislating legislators.” 

It would appear that we have arrived at an 
unheard-of day in American history when 
there is abroad in the land a school of 
thought which holds that Congress does not 
qualify for public respect and confidence un- 
less it enacts, or at least‘rallroads to a vote, 
every fantastic and forbidding proposal that 
can be dreamed up to speed up Federal en- 
croachment into the lives and affairs of the 
people. 7 

Congress could end the do- nothing criti- 
cism heaped on it today in tidal wave vol- 
ume. 

It would need only surrender lock, stock, 
and barrel to the Federal meddling demands 
of the faultfinders. 

But the price of that surrender would be 
prohibitively high for a people “endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights,” among them life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Nowhere on earth at any time have any 
people had much opportunity for liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness in a totalitarian 
straitjacket, 

This should be lesson and warning to thè 
American people every time another Federal 
meddling bill is introduced in Congress or 
recommended to it. 

The kind of do-nothing criticism being 
leveled at Congress these days is actually a 
credit to it, 


Gene Dawson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing letter to the editor recently appeared 
in the Washington Post. Many people 
like myself who knew Gene Dawson will 
agree with the sentiments expressed 
therein and want to pay tribute to his 
efforts with respect to the prayer amend- 
ment: 

GENE Dawson 


The tragic and untimely death of Gene 
Dawson, congressional ald to Representative 
FRANK J. BECKER, of New York, is a cause of 
great sadness not only to his many friends 
in the Capital, but also to many like myself, 
who never met him personally, but who 
worked closely with him in an effort to re- 
store prayer and Bible reading to our public 
schools through discharge petition No, 3. 

When the history of the struggle for the 
prayer amendment is written, no one will 
merit greater credit for the enactment of 
said amendment than Gene Dawson. His 
untiring and selfless dedication to this cause 
will never be forgotten by his many friends 
and acquaintances. 

Rosert L. Mauro. 

Lonc Branca, N.J. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said and more has been written 
on the pending tax bill than I could hope 
to remember. Each and every day since 
President Kennedy sent his recommen- 
dations to the Congress on January 24, 
1963, I have received various articles 
outlining the pros and cons of this legis- 
lation. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the fol- 
lowing editorial written by Mr. Angelo 
Scott, editor of the Iola (Kans.) Register. 
I feel this is one article that makes good 
sense. I hope every Member of this body 
will take the time to read Mr. Scott’s 
erudite views. 

Can't Have BOTH 

It’s impossible to keep track of all the 
items that go in and out of the big tax re- 
duction bill as it continues to work its way 
through the Senate Finance Committee these 
days. 

Everybody has his own idea of where and 
how the cuts should be made. Some of them 
gain committee approval, others bite the 
dust. But what happened yesterday points 
up a fact that all of us should keep clearly 
in mind as we watch these procedures. 

Two measures were proposed. One would 
give tax relief on the costs of college educa- 
tion, the other on facilities built for the pur- 
pose of air and water pollution control. 

Now everybody is in favor of giving a boost 
to higher education and we all recognize the 

need for encouragement to pollution 
control. Yet both proposals were defeated. 

Why? For the simple reason that they 
would cost the Treasury so much money that 
in order to keep within the $11 billion total 
reduction planned, income tax rate reduc- 
tions would have to be cut back. In other 
words, we can have rate reductions or more 

exceptions but not both. 

We keep forgetting this. And more than 
anything else, we keep forgetting that the 
purpose of taxation is to raise money—not 
subsidize college educations, stimulate pol- 
lution control, cut down on alcoholism, share 
the wealth, or any of the other thousand and 
one social and economic ideas that keep 
getting mixed up in our tax bills. 

It is true that once the tax money is raised, 
a thousand and one uses may be found for 
it, all of them perfectly legitimate. But the 
taxing is one thing and the spending Is an- 
other. Ideally they should be kept entirely 
apart. 

We should tax according to ability to pay 
a just sharing of the total burden among 
all the people. That and no more. We 
should spend according to our needs and our 
income. 


It is because we have forgotten or ignored 
these fundamentals that we have a tax re- 
duction bill in Congress today. We have 
piled so many of our special exception and 
reform ideas into our tax structure that both 
the rate and the structure have become in- 
tolerable. 

But the main thing that is intolerable is 
the rate. And we certainly can’t reduce it if 
we keep piling more exceptions into the 
structure. 


That is the whole meaning of the Senate 
Finance Committee votes yesterday, 
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We Must Not Turn Our Backs on 
Guantanamo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr, Speaker, can 
there be any doubt that Castro made his 
sudden trip to Moscow to get Khru- 
shchey’s backing for intensifying and 
stirring up more Communist-style 
trouble in the Carribbean area at a time 
when the United States was preoccupied 
with an explosive situation in Panama? 

Castro did not have to wait to discuss 
the matter with Khrushchev before hav- 
ing his agents take part in the Panama 
riots. And even our own Government 
officials have attested to Communist par- 
ticipation in those riots. 

What then? Richard Fryklund writ- 
ing in the January 23 Washington Star 
presents a logical answer. Attributing 
the answer to “Government analysts” 
Mr. Fryklund interprets the analysts’ 
warning to “watch for trouble in Guan- 
tanamo” when Castro returns from his 
Kremlin conference. 

To add an important dimension to our 
study and deliberations of the Panama 
problem I include Mr. Fryklund’s report 
at this point in the RECORD; 

Trip STIRS GUANTANAMO FEAR 
(By Richard Fryklund) 

When Fidel Castro returns from Russia, 
watch for trouble in Guantanamo. 

This is the warning from Government 
analysts who were told to find out why 
Cuba’s leader made his sudden, unscheduled 
trip to Moscow. 

No one except Mr. Castro and Premier 
Khrushchey can be positive about the reason 
for the trip. But the analysts say it was not 
only for sledding, trade agree- 
ments, and the public pledges of undying 
loyalty. 

Rather, it is now believed here, Mr. Castro 
wanted to clear a proposal with Mr. Khru- 
shehev to take advantage of the Panama 
riots by creating incidents at Guantanamo, 
the American naval base on the southeast 
coast of Cuba. 

ESTIMATE OF TRIP 

Here is the analysts’ estimate of the Castro 
trip: 

Reaction to the Panama riots convinced 
Mr. Castro that most of Latin America—and 
much of the world—was on the side of the 
rioters (egged on by Castro agents) and 

the Yankee imperialists. 

He decided to attempt to use this wave of 
emotion to gain sympathy for Cuban harass- 
ment of the United States and Guantanamo. 
Naturally he wanted the backing of his pro- 
tector, Russia. 

The Guantanamo base is under lease to the 
United States. America is for all pratical 
purposes sovereign on the base, as is the case 
in the Panama Canal Zone. 

Mr. Castro has threatened many times to 
throw the Yankees out, but he lacks the 
physical power to try and—so far—the per- 
mission of Mr. Khrushchev to start war- 
risking harassment. 

NO WARNING GIVEN 

The Panama riots started January 9. 
Three days later Mr. Castro left for Moscow, 
reportedly without any advance warning 
even to the Kremlin. 


January 28 


In Moscow, he is believed to have asked 
Mr. Khrushchev’s moral support for a new 
anti-Guantanamo campaign. Whether the 
permission was given is not known. 

There are a number of things Mr. Castro 
could do in Guantanamo short of an armed 
assault, 

He could order sabotage by some of the 
3,724 Cuban citizens who work there—or 
demonstrations on the base against “gringo 
oppressors.” He could stop the Cuban 
workers from entering the base; cut off the 
water supply, which comes from Cuban 
reservoirs, ring the base with snipers. or 
create incidents along the fence. 

While stirring up violence, Mr. Castro and 
the Communist bloc could propagandize the 
world and appeal to the United Nations. 


HOPES FOR SYMPATHY 


The Castro hope would be that the excit- 
ment over Panama could create sympathy for 
the Cuban campaign. 

If any of these things are done, the United 
States would call on standby plans to re- 
store order and hold on to the base. 

A roster of substitute civilian workers 
has already been drawn up, and enough men 
to carry on vital functions could be flown 
quickly to Gauntanamo. Water could be 
tanked in; the 3,307 American sailors and 
marines normally on the base could defend 
it against harrassment. 

Will any of these things happen? The best 
bet now is that Mr. Khrushchev would not 
like to risk war in Cuba during his present 
peace offensive. Small harrassments would 
not significantly change relations betwen the 
United States and Russia; large-scale rioting, 
carrying with it the threat of war, would. 


Goldwater and the ICBM’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
eae Indianapolis News of January 


GOLDWATER AND THE ICBM's 
(By Stan Evans) 


Current debate on the dependability of 
U.S. long-range missiles as a means of na- 
tional defense features a seemingly ironic 
reversal of positions. 

Four years ago at this time, Democratic 
spokesmen were in full cry against the Eisen- 
hower administration concerning the so- 
called missile gap. Among those saying 
America was behind the Soviet Union in 
the race for missile defenses were Senator 
Joun F. KENNEDY, the recently deceased 
President, and Senator Lyndon Johnson, who 
succeeded him in the Nation's highest office. 

These Senators were joined by numerous 
others including Senator STUART SYMING- 
ton, Democratic, of Missouri, and Senator 
Heney Jackson, Democrat, of Washington, 
in proclaiming the frailties of American de- 
fense. We were, it was suggested, virtually 
at the mercy of the vast Soviet arsenal. 

Now the roles are reversed. It is Repub- 
lican Senator Barry GOLDWATER who chal- 
lenges the reliability of American missiles, 
and Democratic spokesmen who reply that 
it just isn't so. Most prominently, Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert McNamara, who has 
occupied his strategic post under both Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson, says Gold- 
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Water's remarks are damaging to America’s 
Posture in the cold war struggle with 
communism. 

In its current issue, Newsweek magazine 
Quotes McNamara as charging GOLDWATER 
had harmed the national security, and re- 
ports that “GOLDWATER had called into ques- 
tion the very credibility on which the United 
States rests its strategy through deterrence.” 

That rebuttal, on the face of it, should be 
somewhat embarrassing to both McNamara 
and Newsweek. The Defense Secretary, after 
all, owes his office in good part to the missile 
Rap cry raised by Messrs. Kennedy and John- 
Son, an accusation quickly withdrawn once 
the Democratic regime took power. It was 
all too apparent in those days that repeated 
assertions of American inferiority were grave- 
ly damaging to the credibility of our deter- 
rent force. 

At that time, neither McNamara nor News- 
week spoke out against the allegation that 
America was inferior to the Soviet Union. 
Indeed, Newsweek was one of the chief 
Journalistic promoters of this line—which 
was and is, by the way, vigorously contested 
by the Indianapolis News. 

What are the facts, so far as the public can 
know them, about America’s defenses? The 
truth is that America was not in 1960 and is 
not now inferior to the Soviet Union in the 
Production of long-range missiles. Nor is it 
inferior in other categories of military pro- 
duction, including the ability to produce 
Manned aircraft. Assertions to the contrary 
in 1960 were false, as the sponsors of them 
subsequently conceded. Assertions to the 
contrary in 1964 would be equally false. 

Senator GOLDWATER, however, has not said 
American performance in the ICBM area is 
inferior to that of the Soviet Union. He has 
not said we are becoming a second-class 
Power. He has not proclaimed a mythical 
missile gap. 

What he has said is that long-range mis- 
siles are not in themselves sufficiently reli- 
able for America to stake her entire defense 
upon them. They have, at best, a perform- 
ance record of about 80 percent. They have 
never been tested in actual combat condi- 
tions. We are unable to test them with live 
warheads, under the limited nuclear test ban 
treaty. They are too inflexible to deal with 
limited or ambiguous situations. 

Senator Gotpwarer's position, in short, is 
that we should not get rid of our manned 
aircraft—as the McNamara regime is doing— 
and rest our entire case on the uncertain 
potencies of missiles alone. He is not down- 
grading America in the eyes of the world, 
but simply stating the facts about the neces- 
sity for a balanced defense. 

The true irony of the situation is that Sec- 
retary McNamara and Newsweek magazine, 
both linked to the false missile gap cry of 
1960, should now label Senator GoLDWATER’s 
Well-reasoned warning as ible. At 
such time as GOLDWATER repeats the liberal 
performance of 4 ago, then and only 
then would their accusation be correct. 


Jewish War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the first session of this Congress, it was 
my distinct privilege to introduce H.R. 
9379, a bill to incorporate the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States. In 
my judgment, this fine organization, 
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now in its 68th year of activity and serv- 
ice, merits the granting of a Federal 
charter. 

Organized in 1896 by veterans of the 
Civil War, the Jewish War Veterans is 
now our Nation’s oldest active war vet- 
erans organization. From its inception, 
when it spoke out in behalf of the 8,000 
Union veterans of the Jewish faith, it 
has served as an inspiring example of 
the American ex-serviceman committed 
to the highest standard of patriotism 
and dedicated as well to the precepts of 
Judaism. Among its membership to- 
day are veterans of military actions 
from the Spanish-American War 
through the Korean conflict. 

From my own knowledge of the JWV 
Bronx Council, and the department of 
New York, I am well aware of its sub- 
stantial veterans service program 
through which any veteran, regardless 
of race or religion, may be helped. In 
addition to its well earned reputation 
for promoting patriotic programs in 
over 300 communities, the JWV is ac- 
tively engaged in carrying on activities 
designed to foster good relations be- 
tween diverse elements and groups such 
as we have in the Bronx. 

Eight years of service in the Congress 
have afforded me an opportunity to be 
much impressed by JWV legislative ac- 
tivities. While working to create better 
understanding of government for its 
members, it has interpreted to the Con- 
gress the uppermost concerns of Ameri- 
can veterans of whom over 1 million 
are of the Jewish faith. 

As a longtime vigilant fighter against 
the extremes of communism and fascism 
and as an outspoken enemy of all pre- 
judice and bigotry, the Jewish War Vet- 
erans deserves the prestige and recogni- 
tion implicit in a Federal charter. The 
enactment by this body of my bill, H.R. 
9379, will be a tangible recognition of a 
job well done for 68 years. Since intro- 
ducing it, I have received a large num- 
ber of letters from residents of my con- 
gressional district, thanking me and ex- 
pressing their hope that the bill will be 
approved by Congress. 


Civil Rights: The Time Is Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a 
constituent of mine and member of the 
faculty at a fine Catholic college in 
Pittsburgh—Mount Mercy College—has 
written an excellent article in the De- 
cember 13, 1963, issue of the Common- 
weal magazine. 

In view of the impending debate on 
the civil rights bill, I commend the arti- 
cle to the attention of my colleagues: 
THE TIME IS Now 
(By Donald Louis Anderson) 

In the fall of 1956, I sat in the British 

House of Commons and listened to a de- 
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bate over proposed self-determination for 
the island of Cyprus. The policies of three 
3 were involved: Turkey, because 

of Cyprus’ geographical position and the 
Turkish minority; Greece, because of the 
racial affinity existing between the Cypriot 
majority and the Greece; and Britain, be- 
cause of her sovereignty over the island, In 
the debate, Mr. Allan Lennox-Boyd, then 
Colonial Secretary, summed up the attitudes 
of the three countries toward self-determina- 
tion for Cyprus: “Greece says ‘now’; Tur- 
keys says ‘never’; and we say ‘sometime.’” 

Within 5 years of that debate, Cyprus was 
an independent nation. That she became 
free was due, in part, to the violence of ter- 
rorists; but also, in part, to the enlightened 
policy of the British Government and its 
capability of adjusting to a world which had 

. This is a rare capability, and one 
not often demonstrated in the United States, 
but one which is obviously recommended by 
the racial crisis that now confronts us. 

It is natural that the writer, as a Negro, 
prefers a government with a vast tolerance 
for change. The party I would most like- 
ly support must be similar to that which 
the Economist, in its April 21, 1962 issue, in- 
dicated it desired to see in power: the politi- 
cal party “most likely to ‘foster the reform- 
er's zeal, to be willing to probe down to the 
roots of every stalk of the national life and 
to cut and graft wherever an improvement 

seen’; its whole impulse is to favor 
which is the enemy of ‘passive 


nothing 
tious rcp Got too much that is merely ju- 
dicious’ in its policies. It prefers a govern- 
ment that is willing to be audacious in ac- 
cepting and welcoming and pursuing 


change. 

I am aware that adopting the spirit of 
these words as guideposts for action puts me 
in opposition to a large part of public opin- 
ion in this country. Much of the public is 
startied by what they feel to be a sudden im- 
patience on the part of the Negro, unaware 
of generations of discontent and unhappi- 
ness. But persons so far away from the 
heart of the current struggle can give only 
the passionless logician’s analysis as to what 
ought or ought not be done, leaving out 
human needs, human desires, and human 
attitudes altogether. 

The current attitude of impatience on the 
part of Negroes is not really new; it has only 
recently been converted into action. Most 
Negroes would admit that their degraded sta- 
tus is a subject which has always dominated 
their conversations at the dinner table, in 
the barbershops, and on street corners. Im- 
patience is an attitude nearly unanimous 
among Negroes, and one not like to be given 
up as the result of logical argument, And 
this attitude is made all the more intense 
by the Negro’s realization that he is not keep- 
ing up with a fast changing world. 

A look at history will indicate that such 
an attitude is only to be expected under the 
circumstances. The American Negro, like the 
rest of mankind, is displaying one aspect of 
human nature that is decisive: He will not 
be ruled or degraded. Here the actions of 
Negroes follow the same pattern as those 
of the founders of this Nation. Indeed, they 
could speak with the same words: 

“But where, some say, is the king of Amer- 
ica? TIl tell you, friend, He reigns above, 
and doth not make havoc of mankind like 
the royal brute of Britain. Yet that we may 
not appear set apart for proclaiming the 
charter; let it be brought forth placed on 
the divine law, the word of God; let a crown 
be placed thereon, by which the world may 
know, that so far as we approve of monarchy, 
that in America, the law is king.” (“Common 
Sense,” Thomas Paine, 1776.) 

“Our petitions have been slighted; our re- 
monstrances have produced additional vio- 
lence and insult; our tions have 
been disregarded. * * * In vain after these 
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the fond hope 
Shall we 


lying supinely on our backs and hugging 
the delusive phantom of hope?” (Patrick 
Henry, 1775.) 

There is a striking parallel between the 
Negro's feelings and those of the Founding 
Fathers—of Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton— 
because people in a degraded position, lack- 
ing privileges which affect every aspect of 
their lives, react in the same way. In the 
cycle of human affairs, Negroes are in the 
same position which these men occupied 
when they acted as the spokesmen of a revo- 
lution. 

When the revolutionary spirit of the 

Fathers is expressed today, how- 
ever, it does not really have general pubic 
support. As I see it, the reason why many 
today do not accept Jefferson’s argument in 
the Declaration of Independence is that 
they have not had the same experiences he 
had and they therefore do not feel the 
things he felt. The Negro’s experiences, on 
the other hand, are similar to Jefferson's 
and the other Founding Fathers. 

There are those who object to the Negro's 
insistence on the immediate realization of 
his legal rights, envisioning instead a neat 
solution “in due time’—although it is not 
clear how they arrive at their leisurely time- 


table. The Negro, however, cannot follow 
prescri, that offer mere assurances 
without a tee, and Negro leaders have 


made it clear that they intend to live on 
no longer. 

This should hardly surprise anyone, in 
view of the Negro's experience, nor is it sur- 
prising that people who view things from a 
comfortable and privileged perch favor a 
timetable of freedom which the Negroes can- 
not count on and will not tolerate. We be- 
lieve that the argument of the Declaration 
of Ind had validity at the time it 
was made, and that it has validity now. It 
is our experience which tells us this—just 
as it is our experience which allows us to 
perceive the similarity between the Boston 
Massacre and the Birmingham riots. 

The insistence of the Negro for a change 
in policies now is often met by the conten- 
tion that such a transformation is impos- 
sible to bring about; that things can't hap- 
pen overnight; that you can’t change men’s 
minds by legislation. These evasive verbal 
formulas only promote argument at cross- 
purposes. The things which Negroes wish to 
change immediately involve the realization 
of legal rights which are constitutionally 
guaranteed. What the Negroes want is to 
stand equal before the law; what many think 
the Negroes want immediately are the conse- 

y social—which flow from 
status. 

The rights which the Negro wants are 
specific; the consequences of denying them 
are severe. The Negro seeks, for example, the 
right to vote. To refuse this right is an 
unconstitutional act; to base its acquisition 
on custom is not only contrary to the Con- 
stitution, but also affronts the legal concepts 
of rights, which are not postponable. The 
vote is always an essential safeguard 
abuse of power by any political faction which 
has the control of government. When the 
faction in power can disregard the desires and 
security of its opponents, there is no restraint 
upon excesses, and the 1961 Civil Rights Com- 
mission report recorded Incident after inci- 
dent of such abuse of power in the South. 

The Negro seeks an end to enforced segrega- 
tion in the schools. Education is an impor- 
tant right, and for Negro children attending 
bad schools time is of the essence. “Once a 
child becomes a remedial reading case,” says 
Dr. Calvin E. Gross, superintendent of the 
schools of New York City, “it may take years 
to repair the damage, or it may be too late 
forever.” To ask Negroes to delay in this 
matter so that others may adjust to a change 
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in their sacred way of life” is like asking us 
to sacrifice our children to pagan gods. 

The Negro seeks equal access to housing. 
Without the right to live where one wants, 
there is no relief from the day-to-day dis- 
comfort and misery of the slums, Further- 
more, it should be remembered that when the 
Negro is confined to a slum or a ghetto, it is 
the slum or ghetto which sets his goals and 
his hopes for achievement. How then can 
progress be expected? 

The Negro seeks equal opportunity for em- 
ployment. ‘This is clearly of crucial impor- 
tance, in itself and because the denial of 
this right tles in with the denial of all the 
Tights sought by the Negro. Without equal 
opportunity for employment, a Negro can- 
not stand on his own two feet. Without it 
a Negro father cannot provide an adequate 
home, cultural advantages or a completed 
education for himself or for his children. 

The Negro seeks equal access to public ac- 
commodation. This right is important, not 
only because of the convenience which would 
result from haying it, but also because the 
denial of this right works on the minds of 
those who are excluded and on the minds 
of those who do the excluding. The former 
feels degraded, as any Negro who has ever 
been turned away from a restaurant or hotel 
will testify; the latter gains a basis for an 
unwarranted feeling of superiority. 

All of these are rights to which the Negro 
is legally and morally entitled. To state that 
the Negro is too impatient is to show undue 
tolerance for the intransigent white popula- 
tion; to ask for time is not only to tolerate 
prejudice but to demand an act of heroic 
charity on the Negro’s part. In reality the 
Negro is being asked to restrain himself in 
order to accommodate the sensibilities of the 
white supremacist. How can such a request 
be justified? 

Prejudice is the inability to recognize in- 
dividual differences, the tendency to general- 
ize about humans, to attribute to the in- 
dividual the qualities one feels are possessed 
by an entire group—a fatal habit when ap- 
praising human beings who are motivated 
by a multiple of complicated emotions which 
in turn give rise to varied and unpredictable 
results. It is prejudice which is at the heart 
of the racial crisis. Yet if this is so, public 
attention should be directed not to calming 
the impatience of the Negro but to bringing 
about those situations which are most suited 
to put an end to prejudice. 

There is plenty of evidence to show that 
the only solution to this problem of prej- 
udice is interpersonal experience, and in 
the long run only an end to segregation will 
make this experience possible on a wide scale. 
Postponing the end of segregation, therefore, 
only postpones the cure. 


Farmers Object to Decision Outlawing 
Prayer in Schools and Favor Free Mar- 
ket for Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Prairie Farmer magazine has released 
some significant information represent- 
ing the attitude of operating farmers in 
Illinois and Indiana. The information, 
released by Editor James C. Thomson, 
shows farmer objection to the Supreme 
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Court decision outlawing prayer in 

schools, and farmer support for return- 

ing American agriculture to a free mar- 

ket system. The text of the releases 

appear below: 

Farmers OBJECT TO DECISION OUTLAWING 
PRAYER IN SCHOOLS 


Strong disagreement with the U.S, Supreme 
Court decision banishing prayer and Bible 
reading in the public schools is expressed 
in a recent poll of Indiana and Ulinois 
farmers by Prairie Farmer. 

The opinion of farmers in every county in 
each of the States is included in the poli. 

Here is how they answered the question: 
“Recently the U.S. Supreme Court decided it 
was against the Constitution to have Bible 
reading and the saying of prayers in public 
schools. Do you agree with this decision?” 


Indians Minois 


9. 
N. 
7. 


S 
S 
ra 


No opinion.. 


Do FARMERS Want To RETURN TO THE FREE 
MARKET? 


More and more the free-market philosophy 
of the Farm Bureau is being heard as the 
answer to what ails agriculture. But what 
do farmers really think? 

In a recent Prairie Farmer poll we asked 
more than 2,000 farmers in every county in 
Illinois and Indiana the following question: 
“President Charles B. Shuman of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation has often ex- 

the view of Farm Bureau that farm- 
ers would be better off if they moved gradu- 
ally back to a free market. He speaks of 
supports at around 50 percent of parity as 
disaster insurance only. Do you agree with 
this point of view?“ 

Here is how they answered: 


Indiana Illinois 
36. 9 4.2 
11. 8 12.2 
35.0 35.0 
16.9 19.2 


The 1965 Budget Coupled With Tax Cut 
Will Provide a Sound and Expanding 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
1965 budget is an expansionary budget. 
It is designed to speed the rate of eco- 
nomic advance—to increase the markets 
for our farms and factories—to add $30 
billion to our gross national product— 
and to help provide 2 to 3 million addi- 
tional jobs for our unemployed workers 
and for the young people coming into 
our labor market. 

Many of my colleagues may ask how 
this is possible in a budget which reduces 
Federal spending and which cuts the def- 
icit in half. Mr. Speaker, the answer 
is plain. This budget relies not upon 
a` vast increase in total Federal spend- 
ing to accomplish these important aims. 
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Rather, it makes available, through an 
$11 billion tax reduction, the funds and 
the incentives to individual consumers 
and private business firms to fuel a ma- 
jor economic expansion. 

Mr. Speaker, a strongly expanding 
economy is the surest means of ending 
budget deficits. And when we take the 
proposed tax reduction into account, this 
budget provides the largest year-to-year 
economic stimulus of any budget ever 
submitted in peacetime. 

In 1964, the drop in withholding taxes 
which this budget proposes will put $8 
billion additional dollars directly into the 
pockets of American families. Reduc- 
tions in corporate taxes will raise cor- 
porate profits. And this extra spending 
Power—as it circulates through the 
economy—will yield an increase in mar- 
kets and jobs several times as great as the 
initial stimulus. With incomes rising 
more rapidly, Federal revenues will begin 
to increase sharply. Very quickly, a 
large part of the initial loss in revenues 
from tax reductions will be made up, and 
in a short time Federal revenues under 
the new tax program will be higher than 
they would have been under the old one. 

Deficit reduction through expenditure 
control, tax reduction, and economic ex- 
pansion—that is the fiscal strategy of 
the 1965 budget. 

This budget, Mr. Speaker, is not only 
a fiscally expansionary budget—it is a 
socially progressive one. Total expendi- 
tures are reduced from 1964 to 1965 by 
$500 million. But frugality has not been 
practiced solely for frugality’s sake. The 
savings which more efficient manage- 
ment and rigorous pruning of low prior- 
ity programs made possible are proposed 
to be used in constructive ways to help 
the American people—and particularly 
to help the millions of Americans living 
in poverty to help themselves. This 
budget provides for major increases in 
appropriations to furnish work and 
training for the unemployed, and edu- 
cation and job opportunities for youth: 
$160 million for youth employment op- 
portunities; a $250 million increase for 
Manpower training, and a $100 million 
increase for vocational education and re- 
habilitation; more than $700 million for 
major new education programs; and $50 
million for community work and train- 
ing. Over and above this, it provides 
$500 million in special new funds for a 
joint Federal-State and local effort 
which will strike at the roots of poverty 
in America, and some $250 million in 
new funds for an Appalachian develop- 
ment program. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, we have been 
given clear evidence that a tight budget 
need not be a stagnant budget. Fiscal 
expansion and social progress do not re- 
quire Federal extravagance. Out of the 
savings which tightfisted review of Fed- 
eral spending has made possible, Presi- 
dent Johnson has fashioned a compas- 
sionate budget—one which responds to 
the needs and hopes of individual people. 
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The Grand Old Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial from the Richmond News Leader 
entitled The Grand Old Flag.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Granp OLD FLAG 

Today was a proud day for Americans in 
Panama. Not since Iwo Jima has the fiag 
of our country taken on such symbolic 
meaning, But there is a shadow cast over 
the whole affair, and not only by the organ- 
ized rioting which erupted in Panama when 
American students flew the fiag they love. 
The shadow is cast because the students 
were forced to defy their Governor and the 
President of the United States. 

The point is that the flag is the symbol 
of sovereignty. The American flag has flown 
over the Canal Zone since 1903 by virtue of 
the treaties by which we built the canal, In 
recent years there has been a concerted 
drive by the leftist President of Panama, 
Roberto Chiari, to take sovereignty and con- 
trol over the canal. The State Department, 
with its usual strategy, has been encouraging 


bim with piecemeal concessions both real and 


symbolic. The United States has even 
financed an economic plan to integrate the 
functions of the canal with the Panamanian 
economy. 

The situation has produced a constant tug- 
of-war between Congress and the Executive 
since 1960, when President Eisenhower signed 
the first order allowing the Panamanian flag 
to be flown equally with the American in the 
Canal Zone. The House objected to this by 
passing a resolution recommending that any 
changes be made by treaty. In other legis- 
lation, Congress also forbade the use of any 
U.S. funds to display the two flags together. 
Nevertheless, the directive was signed, but 
not clearly implemented until the fall of 
1962 on orders of President Kennedy. The 
Governor of the Canal Zone, Robert J. Flem- 
ing, siding with the Panamanians, boldly pro- 
claimed that he proposed to “slaughter some 
sacred cows.” He by taking down his 
own flagpole to avoid flying the American 
flag alone. 

Last year a group of American citizens, led 
by Canal Company Engineer Gerald A. Doyle, 
filed suit to rescind the Eisenhower-Kennedy 
flag order. In July the U.S. district court 
handed down its decision: It agreed with 
Mr. Doyle that the dual flag arrangement 
was an ambiguous recognition of dual sover- 
eignty, but for that very reason the court 
decided it had no power to decide a question 
that was in the domain of treaty. 

Citing this as a victory, Governor Fleming 
and the State Department have proceeded 
to erect dual flagpoles in many places in the 
zone, at the same time forbidding anyone to 
fiy the U.S. flag in public. This morning he 
called for citizens to recognize the valid com- 
mitment of the Government. 


But the anger began in December. Con- 


gress passed the foreign aid appropriation 
bill, but inserted an amendment requiring 
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the approval of congressional committees for 
any change in the properties of the Canal 
Company. When President Johnson signed 
the bill, he announced that he did not intend 
to enforce the canal safeguards—even though 
the President does not have such an item 
veto. The threat to the canal did not go 
unnoticed in the zone, where efforts by US. 
citizens to fly the flag began January 7. 
Citizens were especially shocked when U.S. 
authorities removed the usual American 
flags from the US. district court building 
and the World War I and II memorials. 

It is a mistake to view these events simply 
as outrageous conduct by rioting Panama- 
nians. It is the outrageous conduct of the 
executive branch of the US. Government, in 
trying to abrogate treaties without the con- 
currence of the legislative branch, that set 
off the latent sparks of American patriotism, 
The giveaway theory of the State Depart- 
ment has led Panamanians to misinterpret 
their real rights to the vital Panama Canal. 
It is a dark day when American citizens have 
to battle their own leaders to keep their own 
fiag flying high. 


A Tribute to Utahans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Ogden Standard-Examiner, Ogden, 
Utah, dated January 16, 1964: 

TovcH JOBS ASSIGNED TO OGDEN 

Today's editorial was, in effect, written by 
Maj. Gen. Donald L. Hardy, of the U.S. Air 
Force, Executive Director of Supply Opera- 
tions for the Defense Supply Agency. 

Only when General Hardy originated these 
words he didn’t know they'd become an 
editorial in the Standard-Examiner. 

The career Air Force officer was speaking 
a few days ago at ceremonies marking the 
transfer of the old Utah Army Depot, now 
Defense Depot Ogden, from Army command 
to direction of the combined services’ Defense 
Supply Agency. 

The visitor brought greetings from his own 
boss, Gen, Andrew T. McNamara, commander 
of the DSA, whose message detailed progress 
being made toward accomplishment of the 
Agency's goals of “support to operating forces 
in war and peace” at “the lowest feasible 
cost.“ 

Then General Hardy recalled how a couple 
of years ago I had the good fortune to be 
rather intimately connected with your good 
neighbor to the south, the Ogden Air Mate- 
riel Area.” 

Continued General Hardy: 

“The that struck me in the work 
that I did (at Hill AFB) was the spirit of 
the people, their willingness to do. 

“The people were such fine people. But I 


throughout the community. : 
“The way you people live, the way you did 
FFV 
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“It seemed to me that you followed the 
ancient Greek precept that really brought 
about the golden age of Greece and was the 
precept that our late President followed pre- 
cisely—and that was to use all of your powers 
and to use each one of them in achieving 
excellence. 

“In the logistic command of the Air Force, 
because of the kind of people you are, when 
we had a real tough job to be assigned to 
an alr materiel area, believe me that it most 
often went to Ogden. 

"I have a feeling that when we have a real 
tough distribution job in the Defense Supply 

because of the kind of people you 
are, it will come to Ogden. 

“What you people did as the Utah Army 
Depot for the Army and for your country 
is a matter of record and a superb one. What 
you people of the Utah Army Depot, and now 
Defense Depot Ogden did and are doing for 
your community is also a matter of record, 
and also a superb one. 

“What you will do in the future, I know, 
will make a record of which you will be very 
proud. You have met every challenge in the 
past and all that we can offer you are new 
challenges. I know how you will accept them 
and I know what you will do with them.” 

What made General Hardy's complimentary 
remarks particularly warming to the Utahans 
who listened was that the general was not 
reading a script prepared for him by a 
publicityminded public relations officer. 

General Hardy spoke from experience— 
and from his heart. 


Bailing Out the Soviet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
obvious disposition on the part of the 
liberal press to drop the matter of wheat 
sales to Communist countries as a news- 
worthy topic. I would observe that those 
who so strongly urged the extension of 
credit to Russia through our Export- 
Import Bank would prefer that the spot- 
light of public attention be shifted else- 


where. 

Raymond Moley, in his column in the 
January 20, 1964, issue of Newsweek, has 
some comments on this subject that 
should be called to the attention of all 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Moley’s column be inserted following my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
today. 

Since the dispute over details of the 
wheat sale to Russia has shifted from 
credit arrangements to transportation in 
American ships, we should keep in mind 
that some of the Russian ships that will 
be carrying part, and in the end probably 
most, of our wheat were—for all practi- 
cal purposes—given to the Soviet Union 
by the United States. According to a 
State Department memorandum of 
general information on the question of 
a lend-lease settlement with the 
USS.R., 84 merchant ships were fur- 
nished to Russia under our lend-lease 
program during World War II. These 
were a part of the assistance, totaling 
more than $11 billion, extended to the 
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U.S.S.R. during and for 3 years follow- 
ing World War I—for which the United 
States has never been able to secure sat- 
isfactory settlement. 

So far as the ships themselves are 
concerned, no payment has been re- 
ceived since the ships were to be dealt 
with as a separate part of the. overall 
negotiations. According to the State De- 
partment, no settlement offer has been 
received from the U.S.S.R. 

The column follows: 

BAILING OUT THE SOVIET 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Nothing better illustrates the lovable but 
at. the same time lamentable nature of the 
liberal mind than the eager acceptance by 
the administration of the opportunity to 
sell some of our wheat surplus to the Soviet 
Union. Projected as it was with an array 
of assumed advantages, it had some appeal. 
But it was the projection of a hope, not a 
plan. 

What this glorious adventure comes down 
to is not peaceful collaboration. It is an 
action by the greatest of capitalist nations 
rescuing the greatest of Communist coun- 
tries from its own folly. Over the world we 
shall not be hailed as a savior. We shall 
still be known by Bernard Baruch's phrase, 
“Uncle Sap.” 

When President Kennedy proposed the 
wheat sale at a press conference on October 
9, he claimed that: 

It would ease United States- Soviet ten- 
sions; it would “advertise to the world as 
nothing else could the success of free Ameri- 
can agriculture”; by inference, it would ad- 
vertise the failure of communism to feed 
itself; it would dispose of a lot of our sur- 
plus wheat; it would reduce our gold short- 
age and help the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem; it would be beneficial to the businesses 
involved in the transaction; it would help 
the American taxpayer; and it would pro- 
vide employment for American seamen, for 
the wheat -would be carried in available 
American ships. This, indeed, was a pretty 


package. 
ABANDONED CONDITIONS 
The President gave Congress certain assur- 
ances: “These sales would be concluded by 
private American grain dealers for American 
dollars or gold, either cash on delivery or 
under normal commercial cedit terms.” But 


Meanwhile, there was a complicated ploy 
In the Commerce Department. First, it was 
said, all the grain would be carried in our 
vessels. The Russians protested. Then 50 
percent. Still there was trouble. And there 
were growls from our. maritime unions. 
Then came the word “available.” Guideline 
rates were set up which made most American 
vessels unavailable. These rates made the 
Russian cargoes undesirable business for 
most of the dry-cargo tramp fleet—the Lib- 
erty ships busy with ‘foreign aid cargoes. 
Tankers that sometimes enter the grain trade 
tend to return to profitable oll carrying when 
it's cold. And most vessels in liner service are 
held to schedules far from Russia. This big 
commercial transaction could never be a 
bonanza for a nonexistent fleet of hungry 
ships. 

Nevertheless, the Russians grumbled about 
some US. vessels having a hand in the busi- 
ness, Khrushchey, echoing our maritime 
competitors, fumed about “flag discrimina- 
tion.” And the nation’s press whipped 
American shipping for holding up the happy 
consummation of the deal. 

BARGAIN FOR KHRUSHCHEV 


Certainly Khrushchev couldn't hope to 
overthrow our cargo-preference law—the 
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livelihood of U.S. tramps. But since he saw 
his victim, the American taxpayer, stuck for 
a subsidy on the wheat, why not make him 
pay the additional freight, too? 

Why, in fact, isn't that reasonable? The 
Soviet Union is a leading underdeveloped na- 
tion, with lots of danger from empty-bellied 
Communists. By our own definition she Is 
eminently qualified for the same shipping 
grant customarily given by the Agriculture 
Department for much less desirable benefi- 
ciaries. 

And so when the Agriculture Department 
announced a remarkably high subsidy pay- 
ment for the first Russian purchase, a lively 
mouse jumped out of the wheat bin. 
Through a gimmick in the agricultural sub- 
sidy structure, the Government had indeed 
finally maneuvered the taxpayers into paying 
to get the Russians to stop complaining about 
a few ships. And in that complicated deal, 
the Russians had to buy a lot of grain for 
making spaghetti and noodles rather than 
bread. , 

This whole imbroglio is a sample of the 
liberal pattern in program after program. 
Something is hastily entered into without 
careful planning. Then, as difficulties 
mount, money is poured out to show a 
simulacrum of success. 


Air Pollution Control in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, en- 
actment of the clean air bill in the last 
session marks the beginning of a truly 
national effort to prevent and control 
the dangerous problem of air pollution. 

The goal of the legislation—the estab- 
lishment of a national research and de- 
velopment program of air pollution con- 
trol—can be realized only with the full 
cooperation of State and local agencies, 
private industry, and civic groups work- 
ing together in concerted action. Adop- 
tion at the State level of strong pollution 
contro] programs must be realized. 

I am pleased to report that the State 
of Connecticut took such a step in the 
last session of the State legislature with 
the enactment of Public Act No. 216, An 
act concerning the provision of techni- 
cal assistance in air pollution control.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record ai. article entitled 
“Air Pollution Control in Connecticut,” 
written by Charles Kurker, Jr., of the 
Connecticut Health Department, which 
appeared in the December issue of the 
Connecticut Health Bulletin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Am POLLUTION CONTROL In CONNECTICUT 
(By Charles Kurker, Jr., B.S., air pollution 

control engineer, sanitary engineering divi- 

sion) 

Air pollution is a nationwide public health 
problem that is growing with population 
and industrial expansion. This has been ac- 
knowledged by the Connecticut public 
through its voice in the State general as- 
sembly. the recent tive ses- 
sion, Publie Act No. 216 (house bill No. 2192) 
was passed. This act, entitled “An act con- 
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cerning the provision of technical assistance 
in air pollution control,” reads as follows: 

“As used in this Act, ‘air pollution’ means 
the presence in the outdoor atmosphere of 
one or more air contaminants or combina- 
tions thereof in such quantities and of such 
duration as are or may tend to be injurious 
to human, plant or animal life or property 
Or as unreasonably and repeatedly to inter- 
fere with the comfortable enjoyment of life 
or property. The commissioner of health is 
authorized to: (a) Provide services for the 
study, prevention and abatement of air pol- 
lution; (b) advise, consult and cooperate 
with other State agencies, political subdivi- 
sions of this State, interstate agencies, the 
Federal Government, industries and other 
affected agencies or groups in matters relat- 
ing to air pollution; (c) collect and dissemi- 
nate the results of studies relating to air 
Pollution; (d) accept and administer Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid or gifts or donations made 
to the department of health for the purpose 
of carrying out any of the provisions of this 
Act, in accordance with section 1910 of the 
general statutes." 

This law defines air pollution and gives 
the State department of health authority to 
make studies of air pollution problems and to 
cooperate with other agencies or groups in 
such matters. It acknowledges the fact that 
&ir pollution is a public health problem. 

It should be pointed out that this law 
does not give enforcement authority to the 
State department of health. It allows this 
department to advise local officials. En- 
forcement of recommendations made for 
controlling air pollution remains with the 
local officials. Many Connecticut cities and 
towns presently have no air pollution ordi- 
nances. Consideration might be giver to 
the adoption of such an ordinance. The 
purpose of having an ordinance of this type 
should be twofold: I r 

(1) To control sources of air pollution 
where new building is planned. 

(2) To correct existing air pollution prob- 
lems, when deemed necessary. 

AIR POLLUTION CONTROL ACTIVITIES OF THE 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


1. Air pollution surveys: Six townwide air 
pollution surveys have been completed in 
cooperation with the local health depart- 
ments. Inspections were made of industries, 
businesses and public buildings to determine 
actual, probable and potential sources of air 
pollution. Recommendations for control 
were made wherever it was found necessary. 
High volume air samples (24 hours each) 
were collected for 1-week periods during each 
Season of the year to determine the concen- 
tration of suspended particulates in the at- 
mosphere. Dustfall samples (30 days each) 
were collected to determine the quantity of 
settleable solids, The results of all samples 
may be used as a baseline for comparison 
with samples collected in the future to in- 
dicate a trend (as to whether the concen- 
trations are increasing, decreasing or remain- 
ing stable). 

2. Advise local officials: Investigation of 
complaints of air pollution are made by this 
department upon request from the local 
director of health or from the local official] 
responsible for air pollution control in the 
city or town. Recommendations are made 
for correcting all sources of air pollution 
noted during the investigation of the sug- 
gested cause for complaints. 

3. Survey of refuse disposal areas: In a 
statewide air pollution study carried on by 
the U.S. Public Health Service in cooperation 
with the State department of health in 1956, 
it was found that open burning at refuse 
disposal areas was a major source of air 
pollution in Connecticut. 

During the period from July 1958 to June 
1959, a survey was conducted of all public 
refuse disposal areas in Connecticut. The 
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main purpose of the survey was to reduce 
air pollution from these sources by encour- 
aging the use of either the sanitary land- 
fill method of disposal or high temperature 
incineration. Either method of disposai is 
satisfactory and will create no nuisances or 
health problems when properly operated. 
Normally, high temperature incineration is 
recommended in areas where the popula- 
tion served is sufficient to warrant the cost 
of such installation and in areas where suf- 
ficient land is not available for refuse dis- 
posal. The sanitary landfill method of op- 
eration is also recommended for disposal of 
ashes, tin cans, bottles and other materials 
which cannot be burned at the incinerator. 

In cities and towns where sufficient land 
is available for refuse disposal and the pop- 
ulation being served is not excessive, the 
sanitary landfill method is recommended. 
This involves the use of a crawler tractor 
with a bucket loader for spreading, com- 


pacting, and covering all refuse dumped dally. > 


Burning is not permitted at a proper sani- 
tary landfill. 

Meetings and demonstrations of this meth- 
od of refuse disposal have been held for 
participation by local officials. These meet- 
ings have been beneficial in that the sim- 
Plicity of the operations involved are em- 
phasized and also because time has been 
provided for questions and exchange of ideas 
and experiences. As a result of the survey 
and meetings, many operations have been 
improved and more towns have converted 
to the sanitary landfill method of refuse dis- 
posal. 

4. Radiological air sampling: The State 
department of health has been cooperating 
with the U.S. Public Health Service in the 
National Radiation Surveillance Network by 
collecting continuous air precipitation sam- 
ples at the laboratory in Hartford. During 
the period when the United States and Rus- 
sia were conducting nuclear tests, the State 
department of health made arrangements 
with the Stamford and Waterbury Health 
Departments to collect additional radiologi- 
cal air samples in Connecticut. These were 
analyzed for gross beta and gamma radia- 
tion and compared with the samples col- 
lected in Hartford. The effects of nuclear 
tests were clearly indicated in the air sam- 
ples, although none were ever considered dan- 
gerously high. As a result of the nuclear 
tests, the background level of radioactivity 
in the atmosphere has been increased some- 
what. The level of radioactivity collected 
simultaneously in the three towns showed 
very little variations between stations. 

Section 19-408 of the general statutes di- 
rects the State department of health to 
initiate and to pursue continuing studies 
in the radiation field as to air pollution. In- 
dustries with atmospheric discharges result- 
ing from the use of radioactive materials 
routinely collect samples to check their own 
discharges. In addition to those samples, 
the State department of health collects peri- 
odic air samples, both on and off site, in the 
environment around these installations. 
There have been no samples collected which 
indicate excessive discharge of radioactiv- 
ity in the atmosphere from the installations 
being checked. Many of these installations 
have provided efficient filters through which 
ventilated air is passed prior to being dis- 
charged to the environment. 

5. Participation in the National Alr Sam- 
pling Network: In 1953 the U.S. Public 
Health Service started a program of col- 
lecting a high volume air sample every 2 
weeks at stations scattered throughout the 
country. These samples are analyzed for to- 
tal suspended particulates which consist of 
dust, smoke, fumes, and droplets of liquids. 
Chemical analyses also made to determine 
the presence of specific types of chemical 
compounds and radioactivity. Connecticut 
has participated in this program and as of 
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December 1962, Hartford, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, Stamford, Waterbury, and New 
Britain each had sampling stations. In Jan- 
uary 1963, the city of Norwich also joined 
this sampling program making a total of 
seven sampling stations in Connecticut. 
Hartford and New Haven collect samples 
every 2 weeks each year. Stamford and 
Bridgeport collect samples every 2 weeks 
during the even numbered years and the 
remaining towns collect samples during the 
odd-numbered years. Gas sampling has also 
been added to the Hartford and New Haven 
program. 

6. Notification of forecast alerts for high 
air pollution potential: Upon being alerted 
by forecast from the U.S. Weather Bureau of 
any prolonged (minimum of 36 hours) tem- 
perature inversion and stagnant air mass 
which could result in a high air pollution 
potential over any sector of Connecticut, 
steps have been taken to measure the effect 
of the inversion on the concentration of sus- 
pended particulates in the air. State health 
department laboratory personnel immediate- 
ly proceed to collect high volume air samples 
in Hartford and arrangements are made to 
have comparable samples collected by local 
health department personnel in Middletown 
and Stamford, Conn. 

Since November 1962, this department has 
been notified and collected samples during 
three such alerts. High volume air samples 
were collected during the forecasted period 
of inversion and for a least 1 day after the 
inversion was dispersed. Franklin M. Foote, 
M.D., DP.H, commissioner of health, has 
issued warnings to the public through news- 
paper, radio, and television news releases, 
asking that all open burning in Connecticut 
be banned during these periods of prolonged 
inversions. It is hoped that responsible city 
and town officials will cooperate by refusing 
the issuance of permits to burn. In towns 
where no permits are needed, local officials 


The graphs in figures 1 and 2 [not printed 
in the Recorp] contain data collected prior 
to, during, and following forecast alerts. 
Some of the data reported prior to the inver- 
sions were collected as part of the National 
Air Sampling Network. 

In figure 1, results of high volume samples 
collected in Hartford during the periods of 
forecasted alerts are shown. Comparable 
samples collected as part of the National Air 
Sampling Network, during 1962, had an arith- 
metic mean concentration of 126 micrograms 
per cubic meter. The concentration of air 
samples collected during the inversion pe- 
riods ranged from 1.5 to 3.5 times greater 
than the arithmetic mean for 1962. 

Figure 2, shows the results of high volume 
air samples collected at two locations in 
Wethersfield during the period of July 23 
through July 29, 1963. These data were col- 
lected as part of an air pollution survey. Co- 
incidentally, the State department of health 
was alerted that high air pollution potential 
was forecast around noon on July 
25 and the alert was called off about 6 p.m. 
July 26,1963. These data indicate clearly the 
increase and decrease in the concentration of 
suspended particulates with the maximum 
occurring during the period of the forecast 
alert. 


The arithmetic mean concentration of sus- 
pended particulates resulting from high- 
volume air samples collected for a I-week 
period (January 7, 1959, to January 13, 1959) 
as part of an air pollution survey in Middle- 
town, Conn., was approximately 40 micro- 
grams per cubic meter. The arithmetic 
mean concentration of samples collected in 
Stamford. Conn., during 1962, when the 
health department participated in the Na- 
tional Air Sampling Network Program, was 
65 micrograms per cubic meter. 
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Results of 24 hours high-volume air samples 
(suspended particulates) collected in Mid- 
dletown and Stamford, Conn, during and 


following forecasted alerts 
Conetn- Concentration in 
tration mi per 
war in miero- he A cubic meter 
sampler grams samp! z 
started, |percubic| started, 
1982 meter, 1963 Middle- 
Middle- town | Stamford 
town | 
Nov. 30 318 July 26 159 126 
Dee. 1 209 | July 7 10¹ xo 
Dee, 2 165 July 28..-- 120 116 
Dee, 3 258 2 
Dee, 4 
Dee. 5 
Dee. 6 
Dee, 7 


1 
1 Date on which inversion prevailed. 


Comparison of these arithmetic mean fig- 
ures with data tabulated for each town in- 


valled during the inversion periods. 
GREATER PUBLIC INTEREST 


Aly pollution is a nationwide problem and 
greater public interest has been more evi- 
dent in recent years. During the 1963 leg- 
islative session, a law was passed giving the 
State department of health authority to make 
studies of air pollution problems and to co- 
operate with other agencies in such matters. 

Many activities pertaining to air pollution 
in Connecticut are presently being carried 
on by the State department of health. Re- 
sults of air samples collected have clearly 
shown the buildup in the concentration of 
suspended es when certain climatic 
conditions prevail, The need of cooperation 
by all, especially during periods of long-term 
inversions, cannot be overemphasized. 

With everyone's cooperation, air pollution 
m Connecticut may be kept at a minimum 
and result in a cleaner and healthier State 
in which to live. - 


Our National Flower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of a gentlewoman living here on 
Capitol Hill, Miss Margo Cairns, 110 
Maryland Avenue NE., Washington, 
D.C., who is sometimes referred to as the 
“Corn Tassel Lady,” I am inserting in 
the Appendix of the Recorp her discus- 
sion of a suitable national floral emblem 
for our country. She writes well and has 
given considerable thought to this sub- 
ject. Her written article is as follows: 
Tre Maricotp: Ovr NATIONAL FLORAL 

EMBLEM? 

An accepted definition of a floral emblem 
is: A plant or flower recognized as symbolic 
of a nation, State, territory, or the like.” 

A national floral emblem, therefore, must 
by symbolic of a nation; be a part of its 
history, its traditions, its development; it 
must be woven into the warp and woof of its 
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symbol of the United States? Let us see: a 
small cheery flower, the marigold was found 
in Central America and Mexico. Its strong- 
scented foliage doomed it to obscurity for 
about three centuries after the discovery of 
the New World, then gardeners, attracted by 
its golden color, began experimentations. 
The seed performed well. Blooming at a dis- 
tance the flowers brightened gardens, but 
the lingering odor of its foliage was offensive. 

Removing that odor apparently became a 
challenge to one nurseryman—David Burpee. 
In an article in Time magazine (June 1960) 
a glimpse is given of his efforts and experi- 
ences: 

“Sweet peas used to be the root of the 
Burpee business. When their sales fell off 
in the 1930’s, Burpee decided that the public 
wanted marigolds. There was one big prob- 
lem: they all smelled bad. One day he 
received a letter from a missionary offering 
for $25 an ounce Tibetan marigold seeds 
that did not smell. Burpee accepted, found 
the plants had no smell, but unfortunately 
had runty blossoms, only one good bloom. 
Realizing that the bloom was a mutation, 
he put his employees to work at his Flora- 
dale Farms, sniffing at 554,000 growing mari- 
gold plants for other mutations. One stu- 
dent found a whole row of odorless plants.” 

According to this personal interview story, 
the new marigold is grown in the United 
States but is of faroff Tibetan origin. More- 
over, the sunny flower that was given the 
name .” so bright and gay in rock - 
eries and borders, has been superseded by a 
tall stranger in pastel shades ranging from 
lime to pale yellow—an alien flower, mas- 
querading as a marigold, a development 
scarcely a decade old. 

How can such a candidate symbolize the 
United States of America? It is a refiec- 
tion on every courageous settler on the At- 
lantic coast, on every pioneer who struggled 
through the Appalachian passes, on every 
Boone and Lincoln, every Lewis and Clark 
fighting weather, forests, floods, thickets, in- 
sects, hornets, snakes, and Indians to push 
the borders of the infant Nation from the 


Atlantic coast to the present day Floradale. 


Farms in California and beyond to the Pacific 
Ocean, each depending on corn for survival. 

It is the history, amazing and vital, of 
this Nation of ours that a floral emblem must 
exemplify, and that history is inextricably, 
irrevocably and eternally bound to our great 
American plant corn, symbolized by its 
Aower—the corn tassel. 

As American as the land itself, the plant 
corn was feeding the human family in our 
own yast Southwest long before the Chris- 
tian era, testifying to its integrity as honest- 
ly American. 

The corn tassel cannot be adopted or se- 
lected or chosen. It is already ours. It 
needs only to be officially designated. It has 
waved from coast to coast for centuries. Its 
fruit is the national treasure of the United 
States of America, 

Marco CAIRNS, 
The “Corn Tassel-Lady.” 


UNICEF Drugs Rotting at Pier; 
Neglect Seen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


January 28 


zine indicating misuse of our foreign aid 
foods there. 

The following news article from the 
Manila Times of January 22, 1964, indi- 
cates that UNICEF drugs are rotting at 
the pier in the Philippine Islands—and 
I believe this article should be reprinted 
for the information of the Members of 
the House: 


Siow To AcT—UnNicer DRUGS ROTTING at Pier; 
NEGLECT SEEN 
(By Alberto Rous) 

The United Nations Children’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF) appealed to the Health De- 
partment yesterday to expedite removal of 
some $104,920.55 worth of drugs, and medi- 
cal supplies and equipment, which have been 
piling up in the piers since April last year. 

Removal of the UNICEF-donated goods has 
been delayed by the protracted pier strike 
which ended last November, but they should 
have been transferred to the Health De- 
partment's bodegas last month. 

VITAMINS SPOILED 

Among the piled-up UNICEF drugs are 
$22,516 worth of vitamins A and D capsules 
(71 cases) which arrived July 30, 1963. Eas- 
lly affected by heat, they are probably spoiled 
by now, a UNICEF official said. 

Other shipments gathering dust and prob- 
ably rusting in the piers are 105 cases of 
drugs and medical preparations worth $15,- 
926.13; 183 cartons of coolers, $2,854.60; 13 
cases of laboratory equipment, $5,891.60; 5 
boxes of auto spare parts, $1,030.42; a case 
of medical supplies, $1,365; 87 cases of INH 
tablets for TB treatment, $9,282; 2 cases of 
physiotherapy equipment, $1,127. 

Various supplies and equipment (383 
cases), $4,275; 10 cases of drugs, $2,503.40; 
121 cases of drugs, $10,491.05; 2 Volkswagen 
vehicles, $2,862; 6 Volkswagen sedans, $7- 
148.25; etc. 

DABU SETS QUIZ 


Health Secretary Floro V. Dabu is expect- 
ed to question a new UNICEF liaison officer 
of the Health Department today on the piled- 
up shipment. 

A newly created property inspection unit 
may visit the pier area today to inspect the 
UNICEF goods and expedite their release for 
immediate distribution to the rural areas. 

Fanny Adarna, UNICEF assistant, said the 
entire staff of the local UNICEF office con- 
ferred with ranking Health Department offi- 
cials last Friday on the UNICEF goods in the 
waterfront. 

LIAISON MAN SLOW 


However, failure of the UNICEF liaison 
man to act immediately prompted the 
UNICEF to appeal once more about the stock- 
piled goods in the pier bodegas. 

It was learned that, on several occasions 
prior to last Friday, Paul Edwards, local 
UNICEF chief, had notified ranking officials 
of the Health Department to remove the 
goods from the piers and had received prompt 
promises of compliance from a bureau di- 
rector. 


We Cannot Surrender Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 
Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, Pan- 


being. Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, a while ama continues as a thorn in our side. 
Can the marigold qualify as a candidate back I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL The San Diego Union on January 22, 
for the exalted honor as the national floral Recorp material from a Brazilian maga- 1964, published an article written by Ira 
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C. Eaker entitled “We Cannot Surrender 

Canal.” Because the general is so suc- 

cinct in his observations, I enclose the ar- 

ticle as an extension of my remarks for 

today: 

Ina C. EAR En Sars: WE CANNOT SURRENDER 
CANAL 


The many comments on the recent riots in 
Panama remind me of the ancient Chinese 
proverb: There are three sides to every 
question, my side, your side, and the right 
side.” 

The tragic incidents there also revived my 
own memories of conditions in Panama ob- 
served during 30 years of military service. 

In November 1926, our Government dis- 
patched the Pan American good will flight 
of 5 planes on a tour of the 26 countries 
of Central and South America and the is- 
lands of the Caribbean. As a pilot on that 
flight, I had an opportunity during the en- 
suing 5 months to visit every capital and 
principal city, and make many landings in 
each of the countries south of the border. 

I then noted that Panama was particularly 
fortunate and favored over her neighbors. 
The standard of living was higher there, 
illiteracy was lower, health was better, and 
her people seemed happier, and for under- 
standable reasons. On many visite during 
the next 25 years I learned that all the rea- 
sons for this condition flower directly from 
the benefits derived from the Panama Canal. 

In 1930, I piloted an Assistant Secretary of 
War on an inspection trip to Panama. The 
evening of our arrival, the Governor General 
of the Canal Zone, and the general com- 
manding our troops there, gave a dinner for 
the Secretary. Present were several Pana- 
Manians, leaders in government and busi- 
ness. As an aide, at the foot of the table, I 
was privileged to hear this interesting ex- 
change which bears directly on conditions 
prevailing in Panama today. 

Our Secretary explained that one of the 
reasons for his visit was to investigate pres- 
sures being brought on our Government to 
raise the level of of Panamanians 
working in the Canal Zone to that paid U.S. 
citizens working for the canal and the rail- 
road. The Panamanian leaders pointed out 
that it was already difficult to keep labor on 
the plantations, ranches, and in the shops, 
because of the higher wages and better hours 
and conditions prevailing in the zone. “Our 
problems,” they said, “flow not from the fact 
that your wages are too low but because they 
are too high.” 

I have noted a tendency on the part of 
some of our citizens for national flagellation 
or hari-kari, flowing apparently from fancied 
wrongs to the Panamanians. Th- trouble in 
Panama is largely due to the fact that 
Panamanian leaders have not always spent 
the money we paid them for the benefit of all 
the people. 

We have not wronged the Panamanians. 
We provided sanitation, schools, roads, com- 
munications, hospitals, a thriving economy, 
and examples of justice and decency. 

The Army deserves great credit for build- 
ing the Panama Canal and for the adminis- 
tration of the Canal Zone for nearly 60 years, 
with efficiency and economy and without 
graft or scandal. 

The canal was a great saving to shipping 

and therefore a great stimulus to world trade. 
It has been a vital link in the security of the 
Western Hemisphere and the whole free 
world, as dramatically demonstrated in three 
wars. 
The Panama Canal Zone, like West Berlin, 
stands out like a lighthouse in a fog, as an 
example of what honest government and 
sound economy can do for a free people. 
That may be the prime reason why it is the 
new target of the Communists. 

Recently some have suggested that since 
the locks of the Panama Canal are vulner- 
able to bombs and sabotage, and some of our 
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carriers and tankers cannot pass through it, 
perhaps we should give it to the Panamanians 
as a generous gesture and build a sea-level 
canal in Nicaragua or Yucatan. This solu- 
tion may have little appeal for our people 
and their Congress. Both will realize that 
the Red agitators, flushed with success in 
Panama, would merely move north to the 
new canal and begin the exercise all over 
again. 

Our patient leaders seem to feel there is 
merit, for diplomatic reasons, in permitting 
the Organization of American States to in- 
vestigate the situation in Panama. I do not 
believe our leaders have or will agree before- 
hand to abide by all solutions which may 
be proposed. To do so might be like my 
saying to Mr. Rockefeller, “I claim your 
wealth, and I insist that my brother arbitrate 
our differences.” 

In an earlier column I predicted the Reds 
would sooner or later test President John- 
son as they tested his predecessor in Cuba. 
Panama may be that test. If so, President 
Johnson is again demonstrating, as did 
the late President Kennedy in Cuba, that 
firmness is the key to successful dealing 
with communism. 

The first act in the Panama tragedy is 
concluded. The curtain may not rise on the 
second act until Castro implements the in- 
structions he got in Moscow. 

This appears valid now, however: If we 
surrender the Panama Canal we had better 
double our defense budget, for our next test, 
the new Korea, will not be far away. 


Proper Legislation Called the Key to 
Success of 1964 Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
my colleagues and I will have an oppor- 
tunity to consider a new housing bill for 
this country which will have far-reach- 
ing effect on our construction industry, 
on employment in the construction 
trades, and on the producers of building 
materials. In fact, no piece of legisla- 
tion will bring more benefits to our peo- 
ple and our economy than the housing 
bill we will be called upon to enact very 
shortly, I hope, in this session of the 
88th Congress. 

Recently, I had called to my attention 
an article which appeared in the Daily 
Pacific Builder, an influential newspa- 
per dealing almost exclusively with news 
of the construction industry on the west 
coast and a publication read with con- 
siderable interest by builders in my 15th 
Congressional District of California. 
The article, a sober and reflective one, 
was written by the Honorable Marie C. 
McGuire, Commissioner of the Public 
Housing Administration, Mrs. McGuire 
heads this important branch of our na- 
tional housing effort, under the general 
supervision of Dr. Robert Weaver, Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. X 

In her article, which I will incorporate 
shortly in my remarks, Mrs. McGuire de- 
scribes the job already done by the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration in its nearly 
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27 years of existence, but even more im- 
portantly, she also describes the vast job 
which remains to be done in providing 
decent homes for the many millions of 
Americans, who because of any one or a 
number of reasons—physical handicaps, 
old age, little education, chronic illness, 
or inability to obtain suitable and re- 
munerative employment—are unable to 
afford anything but a slum or a shack 
on the outskirts of America's affluence. 

The housing bill Congress will begin 
drafting within a matter of weeks will 
include, I hope, new and more yigorous 
efforts in this area. Right now, the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration is nearing 
the end of the funds Congress author- 
ized, in 1961, to bring low-rent housing 
to the Nation’s low-income families. 

In my own district, for example, I have 
inspected personally many of the more 
than 1,400 dwelling units of federally 
aided low-rent housing. These make up 
part of the more than 29,000 such low- 
rent dwellings in California that are 
owned, managed, and maintained by 
communities and localities without Fed- 
eral interference. The need in my State 
is very great. Indeed, there are some 
605,000 Californians today over 65 whose 
incomes are less than $1,000 a year. If 
all of them were to apply now for low- 
rent housing, their number would ex- 
ceed the total of public housing in the 
entire United States. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in my re- 
marks, I would like to incorporate the 
excellent article by Commisisoner Mc- 
Guire, which appeared in the January 13, 
1964, edition of the Daily Pacific Builder: 

PROPER LEGISLATION CALLED THE KEY ro 

Success or 1964 HOUSING PROGRAM 
(By Marie C. McGuire) 

Hundreds of communities anticipating 
Federal help in the construction of apart- 
ments to house their low-income families 
will have to cancel their plans unless new 
legislative action is taken in 1964. 

By midyear 1964, the authorization under 
which the Public Housing Administration is 
operating will be exhausted. The authoriza- 
tion calls for construction of 100,000 dwelling 
units for low-income familes. Construction 
has been started or planned on nearly 90,000 
of these units, with the remaining little more 
than 10,000 actively reserved. 

More than half the agency's authorization 
is for units especially designed for elderly 
low-income families. 

Meanwhile, applications received by PHA 
exceed the authorization as of October 31 by 
33 percent and by year's end the excess will 
be 40 percent. This indicates the tremen- 
dous interest communities have in this pro- 


gram. 

With PHA authorization running out, 
enormous needs are yet to be filled. A deci- 
sion must be reached on whether it is more 
costly to communities to have millions of 
their citizens in substandard housing, throt- 
tling economic and civic development, or to- 
tear down slums and invest in decent dwell- 
ings for those of low income who must be 
displaced to make way for current and fu- 
ture progress. 

Over the years, more than 7 million fam- 
ilies, unable to afford privately owned stand- 
ard housing, have occupied the federally 
subsidized for varying periods of 
time, As their incomes improved, they be- 
came customers of privately owned housing. 
Statistics indicate that about 15 percent of 
the tenants move out every year, many be- 
coming homeowners, others renters in the 
private sector. At present the program has 
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assisted nearly 2,000 communities to build, 
own, and operate some 550,000 units which 
are housing more than 2 million people, half 
of them children, comprising about 550,000 
families. 

The 10 months ending October 31, 1963, 
saw 20,930 new dwelling units completed, 
construction started on another 19,652 units, 
and 34,899 units placed under annual con- 
tributions contracts. Of the total units 
completed, 5,404 were designed for elderly 
occupancy and another 7,395 units for them 
were started. 

In various areas, activities increased both 
quantitatively and qualitatively with 
stepped-up efforts for closer collaboration 
with other Federal agencies in coordinating 
related local public and private services for 
maximum benefit to whole communities, for 
better planning and improved design. 

Site planning and architectural design re- 
ceived increased attention during 1963. 
Special architectural panels were organized 
in each of PHA’s seven regions to advise and 
counsel both PHA regional staffs and local 
housing authority staffs. Their aim? To 
increase beauty without cost and to seek 
advantages of new materials and techniques 
hopefully better to adapt public housing 
architecture to community needs and neigh- 
borhood physical environments. 

By year's end, a series of regional architec- 
tural seminars also was in full swing in 
which PHA consultants and local architects 
might exchange views and techniques lead- 
ing to more acceptable low-rent design. 


Goy. George Romney Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 17, 1964, in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
1,300 Utahans paid $50 a plate to attend 
a dinner honoring a great Republican, 
Gov. George Romney, of Michigan. 

Governor Romney is descended from 
distinguished Utah families and spent 
many years as a resident of our State. 

Because of his prominence in the af- 
fairs of our Nation, I think his com- 
ments on that occasion will be of inter- 
est to my colleagues, and under unani- 
mous consent I wish to insert them at 
this point in the RECORD: 

ADDRESS or Gov. GEORGE ROMNEY, OF 

MICHIGAN 

It's good to be home again. People think 
of home in different ways. One anonymous 
wit defined it as the place where half the 
family waits for the other half to come back 
with the car. Im fond of the definition 
provided by Oliver Wendell Holmes Where 
we love is home, home that our feet may 
leave, but not our hearts.” 

I've come up with a definition especially 
designed for Republican Governors visiting 
the scenes of their childhood: Home is where 
not even the Democrats can vote against you. 

Anyway, there's a theory that home is the 
place where a man can say anything he 
pleases because no one pays the slightest 
attention to him. 

It seems to me that America is headed to- 
ward a point of no return, a point at which 
it must decide whether to continue along its 


present path or return to the inspired path 
which was charted by its founders, 
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Our country stands today at a zenith 
of power. Our military might is unsur- 
passed. We have unmatched economic 
strength, and the promise of future growth. 
In the field of space activities, we have ap- 
plied prodigious efforts to catch up with the 
Russians and surpass them. While our 
schools need enormous doses of money and 
public attention, they have improved phe- 
nomenally since the Russians’ first sputnik 
shocked the country into caring about the 
state of public education. Our scientists 
continue to win Nobel Prizes for their ac- 
complishments, and our universities are 
performing near miracles in research and its 
application to industry. 

Yet, in the face of this gigantic strength, 
much of the world regards our country sus- 
piciously as vacillating, worthy only of dis- 
trust and scorn. Paradoxically, we are con- 
sidered as materialists while our Communist 
adversaries are considered idealists. 

Now, why is this so? I believe there are 
two basic reasons: 

First, too many are not familiar with our 
basic ideals and principles. 

Second, the success from their partial 
realization has made us so rich and powerful 
we have ceased to acquaint others with the 
ideals and principles that underlie our ma- 
terial accomplishments. 

Even though the founders were confident 
they were establishing a new order for the 
ages, there are now those who talk about the 
need for a new morality and who point to 
other countries as examples for us to follow. 
Since World War I, too many Americans 
have lost belief in the universal, eternal 
character of our ideals and principles. 

Lincoln recognized the Declaration of In- 
dependence as a unique expression of basic 
ideals intended for others as well as our- 
selves. He said as much in a speech at In- 
dependence Hall in 1861, and I want to read 
you what he said: 

“I have never had a feeling politically that 
did not spring from the Declaration of In- 
dependence. I have often inquired of my- 
self what great principle it was that kept 
this confederacy so long together. It was 
not the mere matter of the separation of the 
Colonies from the motherland, but some- 
thing in that declaration giving liberty, not 
alone to the people of this country, but hope 
for the world for all future time. It was 
that which gave that in due time 
the weights should be lifted from the shoul- 
ders of all men, and that all should have an 
equal chance. This is the sentiment em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence. 
I would rather be assassinated on the spot 
than surrender it.“ 

What made the Declaration of Independ- 
ence unique, what made It a document for 
the ages and not merely for the times in 
which it was written, is the fact that it rec- 

that man's responsibility lies ulti- 
mately with God, and not with any govern- 
ment. 

The Declaration and Constitution said that 
government's role was to guarantee this 
mans’ right. 

What has been the prime source of our 
national strength? Not our unique social 
system, nor our unique economic system— 
neither of those things. 

The inviolate freedom of the individual to 
pursue his destiny, so long as that pursuit 
is consistent with the common good—that is 
the basis of our society and source of our 
strength. While we recognize the interde- 
pendence of men, their mutual obligations 
to each other, we believe that man’s obliga- 
tion to his God is of paramount importance. 

With this freedom, men have not only 
achieved more individually but also in co- 
operation with each other. 

The source of our national strength was 
made possible by a divinely inspired political 
system. A system relying primarily on the 
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division of government power to protect and 
preserve individual freedom and responsi- 
bility. This division of power and individ- 
ual freedom is increasingly jeopardized by 
growing Federal and private power. 

Today, the source of our strength Is threat- 
ened from within and without. 

The Communists see man as a mosaic 
which the state will arrange according to the 
grand designs of Marx and Lenin. The state 
establishes morals, the state sets the stand- 
ards, Man as an individual is abolished in 
favor of mass man. And what is the end 
of this society? Not the development and 
happiness of individual man but the suc- 
cessful fashioning of a human mass which 
will serve as a perfect instrument for the 
ends of the state. 

What our founders sought, and what we 
should be seeking more diligently today, is 
a society where man is free to pursue hap- 
piness as he perceives happiness. And his 
concept of the road to happiness is a mat- 
ter between him and his God. 

There is growing talk about need for a 
new morality. This is dangerous talk. This 
Nation was founded on the morality of the 
Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule, and 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

Their moral principles are God given and 
eternal. They have not been repealed. 
They are not subject to changes of circum- 
stances. What we need is a greater willing- 
ness and ability to live them, not new gov- 
ernmental or manmade substitutes. To 
adopt a new morality would deny the unique 
character of our revolution, a revolution 
which firmly rejected the moralities of kings 
and governments and of mortal men. To 
the extent that we do this, we remake our- 
selves in the image of the Communists, and 
of all of history's tyrannies. 

This trend must be reversed. I believe 
the Republican Party has the opportunity 
to play the crucial role in rebuilding faith 
in the authentic American Revolution both 
at home and abroad. 

To do this, I believe the Republican Party 
must work without respite, must dedicate 
itself with unalloyed devotion, to the task 
of securing equal rights for all Americans. 

There can be no equivocation on this point. 
If the Republican Party tries to buy the 
White House with the rights of others, it 
will become the greatest white elephant in 
the history of party politics. If the Repub- 
lican Party mounts a white horse and carries 
a white standard into the 1964 campaign, 
it may win an election but it will lose for- 
ever its claim to Lincoln. 

Let me make my position completely and 
crystal clear. I support the bipartisan civil 
rights legislation that has been reported 
favorably by the House Judiciady Committee 
and that is now in the House Rules Com- 
mittee. But beyond that, the American 
Revolution so bravely begun in 1766 cannot 
be completed until every American—what- 
ever his race, his color, his creed, or his na- 
tional origin—can enjoy unimpeded his full 
rights as an American and as a child of God. 

Some of these rights are: 


The right to vote and to have the ballot 
honestly counted. 

The right to enter the occupation of one's 
choice, and to compete fairly for employ- 
ment and for advancement to the limit of 
personal ability. 

The right to acquire and enjoy decent 
housing in the neighborhood of one’s choice. 

The right to equal access to all public 
facilities. 

The right to enjoy equal treatment and 

services from all business establishments 
open to the public, 
The right to send one's children to public 
schools and colleges to which admission is 
granted without reference to race, color, 
creed, or national origin. 
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The right to associate in peaceful protest 
er evils—real or imaginary. 

The right to worship in the manner of 
one’s choosing, side by side with those shar- 
ing one's faith. 

The right to effective governmental pro- 
tection against those who would seek to in- 
terfere with the free exercise of legal rights. 

The right to be judged on personal charac- 
ter and virtues by one's fellow man. 

Let me em again, the Republican 
Party must not exploit racial or religious 
prejudices in order to gain a victory at the 
polls. To do so, would be to disavow the 
heritage of Abraham Lincoln, to destroy part 
of the heritage of America, and to renounce 
the spiritual heritage of the Judeo-Christian 
world. 

Now I believe that Michigan has set an ex- 
ample for other States in guaranteeing equal 
rights to all of its citizens. 

A major part of the civil rights bill now 
in the House Rules Committee is a provi- 
sion which assures every American that he 
will not be denied the use of public accom- 
modations because of his race or religion. 

We in Michigan believe it is tragic that 
this has to be a highly contested issue in 
Congress nearly two centuries after the Con- 
stitution was adopted—a Constitution which 
guaranteed such rights. 

I am proud to tell you that Michigan has 
had an equal accommodations law on the 
books since 1885, and we have enforced it. 

In other words, Michigan recognized its 
constitutional obligations in this field some 
79 years before Congress is even seriously 
considering recognizing its own. Let that 
fact stand in opposition to those who argue 
that the States are incapable of meeting 
their responsibilities. 

But we in Michigan have done much more 
to carry out the high intentions of those 
who wrote that Michigan law long before the 
turn of the century. We have written a new 
constitution which contains the strongest, 
clearest and most complete statement on 
civil rights in the Nation. 

This new constitution went into effect 
on January 1. As a result, Michigan has a 
new civil rights commission with enormous 
powers to do all government can do to end 
discrimination in housing, in employment, 
in education and in all areas of life in which 
it still survives within the boundaries of our 
State. 

Our proud accomplishments in the field of 
civil rights are not those of government 
alone. 

Much of the credit for our enviable record 
in civil rights should be accorded the thou- 
sands of individual Michigan citizens who 
have accepted their responsibility to live 
and work peacefully together with those of 
different races and religions, 

Michigan has very large minority groups, 
but it has not had a serious racial disturb- 
ance since World War I. 

And this brings me to a point at which 
I think the Republican Party should and 
does stand in distinct contrast to its opposi- 
tion. 

We are a party of individuals who believe 
in the God-given power and the God-given 
duties of the individual. We must not forfeit 
our powers and our responsibilities to any 
special interest group. 

We are a party of individuals. We believe 
that the government of a democracy must 
be built from the bottom up, not from the 
top down. We believe that government be- 
gins in the schools, spreads out to the town 
and city council, to the State capitols and 
then—and only then—to Washington. We 
conceive of government as a pyramid whose 
base stretches from Maine to California. 
Too many Democrats visualize it as an in- 
verted pyramid whose base rests on the banks 
of the Potomac. 

In the sense that we believe in individual 
responsibility. we Republicans are more re- 
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sponsive than the Democrats are to the ad- 
monition of the late President Kennedy: 
“Ask not what your country will do for you; 
ask what you can do for your country.” 

We Republicans are now, and have histori- 
cally been, prepared to accept the literal 
meaning of those words. We have demon- 
strated this readiness by our historic re- 
fusal to regard the Federal Government as 
a gigantic vending machine from which all 
of life’s bounties flow in inexhaustible supply. 

That brings me to a second matter of great 
concern to the Republican Party. As the 
party which recognizes, respects and seeks 
to advance the rights of individuals, we must 
also be sure that we profess a sound respect 
for and recognition of the responsibilities 
of individuals. 

Just as some have misused the banner of 
States rights, we are also confronted in 
America today with some who would confuse 
individualism with  irresponsibility—and 
liberty with license. Without concern for 
the facts, they sow the seeds of hate, of sus- 
picion, of violence. They make wild charges 
of disloyalty about those who disagree with 
them. 

To broadcast their charges, such fanatics 
often form groups, frequently with patriotic 
names, and almost always with an appealing 
objective, such as “fighting communism.” 
This cloak of patriotism enables them to at- 
tract some reasonable people as members, 
providing an aura of respectability. The 
reasonable membership may greatly outnum- 
ber the core group of irresponsible extremists, 
but it is the latter who are heard. 

These forces, by whatever names they call 
themselves, stand in favor of resurgent na- 
tionalism, or isolationism, of racism, and of 
social and economic retrogression. Waving 
the banners of Americanism, they deny the 
principles of America. Shouting the praises 
of individualism, they pledge allegiance to 
rigid creeds and dictatorial leaders. Theirs 
is a heritage of brown shirts and of black 
shirts, of massed flags and massed drums. 
They offer no constructive solutions to the 
problems of our Nation. They destroy faith 
in our proven institutions, pit class against 
class, inflame suspicions, and multiply fear. 

In America, fortunately, the numerical 
strength of such groups is anemic. In order 
to gain any appreciable visibility, they must 
attach themselves—or attempt to attach 
themselves, like any other parasite—to one 
or another of our major political parties. 
Such attempts invariably blossom in the 
course of a political campaign. “It is then 
that such a secret cult may believe a polit- 
ical party, or some local segment of a polit- 
ical party, to be most vulnerable. 

Such efforts at infiltration, either individ- 
ually or in force, should be, in my firm 
opinion, rebuffed promptly and without 
equivocation or temporizing by the Repub- 
lican Party. 

The Republican Party must also take the 
lead in removing the basic conflict between 
principles of competition embodied in our 
antitrust laws and the principles of monop- 
oly involved in our collective bargaining 
laws. 

The Republican Party must take the lead 
in a national movement to restore the vital- 
ity of State and local governments, in order 
to reduce the growing concentration of power 
in Washington. 

Finally, the Republican Party must work 
to restore not only the integrity of the 
American dollar, but the integrity of the 
American word, both at home and abroad. 

Above all, I believe that Republicans—that 
all Americans—must work to prevent the 
gradual erosion of America's religious and 
moral foundation. If we are to prove to the 
world that ours is the good society, we must 
work to make it good. 

We must dare to be good in an age when 
goodness has become square, when cynicism 
and sophistication are the orders of the day. 
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Let the Communists laugh at our naivete. 
We will give to the world something vastly 
more valuable than money and goods. We 
will give it the unique ideals of our American 
Revolution and a world in which the indi- 
vidual is free to pursue virtue and happiness 
as he conceives them, and not as the state 
conceives them. 


Public Affairs and the Businessman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
particularly impressed with a speech en- 
titled “Public Affairs and the Business- 
man,” recently delivered by Richard G. 
Capen, Jr., to a sizable group of San 
Diego, Calif., businessmen. 

So that my colleagues may have the 
opportunity of sharing this timely and 
well thought out message, I include it as 
a portion of my remarks: 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND THE BUSINESSMAN—À 
TALK BY RICHARD G. CAPEN, JR., DIRECTOR 
OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, THE COPLEY NEWSPAPERS, 
La JOLLA, CALIF, 

This is a time for reflection. 

It is a time for rededication—as Ameri- 
cans—to the principles which have made our 
country great, 

Our Republic has withstood a national 
crisis with a smooth, immediate transforma- 
tion of leadership to our new President— 
without revolution, bloodshed, delay or un- 
certainty. And the United States has closed 
ranks behind its new leader with a renewed 
sense of unity in facing the challenges ahead. 

Nevertheless, many problems continue to 
confront us. There is Cuba. There ts Berlin 
and Vietnam, The Middle East is uneasy. 
Governments are changing in Europe. Castro 
has made inroads in Latin America and still 
reportedly hosts Soviet troops 90 miles from 
our shores. Several Latin American govern- 
ments are dangerously close to falling into 
Communist control. 

We have signed a test ban treaty in good 
faith with memories of Russian missiles in 
Cuba and Khrushehev's shoe pounding still 
all too fresh in our minds. 

While we negotiate wheat sales to the 
Soyiets, they continue, at will, blocking our 
access rights to Berlin. 

We have given more than $84 billion in 
foreign aid since the end of World War II. 
Much of this has been granted to nations 
who claim neutrality. They are pleased to 
take our money but refuse to call themselves 
our friends in time of crisis. 

On the domestic front, we find ourselves 
with a Federal budget which will surpass 
$100 billion in 1964—a figure almost beyond 
human comprehension. In fact, if our leg- 
islators gave 1 hour's consideration to each 
$1 million in this budget, they would con- 
sume all their working time until about 
A.D. 2000. 

Perhaps some of you recall the settlement 
received by the steelworkers in early 1963, 
which included 13-week vacations every 5 
years for senior workers. It is no wonder 
that we see so many made in Japan“ and 
“made in Western Germany” labels, to name 
a few importing countries. We are pricing 
ourselves right out of the market with ris- 
ing labor costs in excess of productivity. 
And now the steelworkers are asking for 
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Government protection from foreign and 
steel imports. 

Too many people, who depend on the 
fruits of our great free enterprise system, 
know virtually nothing of its principles. 
Some groups seem to think that profit is 
what is left over after a business transaction 
has been completed. They never seem to 
understand that profit is what makes the 
whole transaction possible, encouraging in- 
vestment, creating jobs, a tax base, and, thus, 
our Government itself. 

Yes; our problems can become overwhelm- 
ing. Perhaps you shrug it all off with the 
thought that the trends are inevitable and 
that, after all, what can one person do, any- 
way. 

But my purpose in reviewing some of these 
challenging problems is not to completely 
discourage you but, rather, to increase our 
desire to seek practical solutions. In many 
of these critical areas, the business and pro- 
fessional communities have the most at 
stake and yet are the last to sound off force- 
fully in their own defense. 

It is civic responsibility that I want to 
discuss with you today—specifically those 
obligations of the business and professional 
community in the very preservation of our 
American way of life under a free enterprise 
system. 

A study made by the University of Michi- 
gan in 1960 revealed some appalling statis- 
tics. Of the total adult population of this 
country, only 12 percent gave financial as- 
sistance to any candidate or political organi- 
zation and only 8 percent attended any polit- 
ical meetings. Only 6 percent worked for 
a party or candidate during campaigns and 
about 3 percent belonged to a political 
organization. 

How will it be possible for our country to 
withstand socialism and communism if able 
and competent members of the business 
community choose to stand by idly, denying 
our political system the benefit of their sup- 
port and leadership? 

The average businessman complains that 
Government is a headache—a nuisance in- 
fringing on his prerogative in running his 
affairs, He often looks upon politics with 
disdain, exclaiming, Don't get mixed up in 
politics; it's controversial and may be just 
a little bit shady.” 

The real problem today is not so much 
with those who are in politics as it is with 
those who are not. 

Unless we make politics an essential part 
of our business, we are going to find it in- 
creasingly difficult to do business at all. 
For this reason, business has come to recog- 
nize Government relations as a proper and 
essential management function. K 

In the last decade, more and more busi- 
nessmen have turned from idle verbal criti- 
cism to constructive civic activity. Ten 
years ago, no major company in the United 
States had what we now call a civic or pub- 
lic affairs program. Today more than 300 
companies maintain such activities. 

Communications programs and get-out- 
the-vote campaigns within corporations have 
resulted in a better informed, more respon- 
sible electorate. Bipartisan, in-plant, politi- 
cal drives have succeeded in 
broadening the base of political financing. 

But the surface has only been scratched. 
Any public affairs program must be continu- 
ous and ever expanding. It must go beyond 
a purely corporate effort to that of a per- 
sonal, day-to-day responsibility of every citi- 
zen—your civic responsibility. 

The challenge is great, but there are some 
encouraging signs. Let me cite a few. 

Until recently, virtually nothing had been 
done by business and professional people to 
counter the thoroughly effective efforts of 
the Committee on Political Education—the 
political arm of the AFL-CIO. COPE, as it 
is commonly known, reported spending 
nearly $1 million in 1962 alone toward the 
election of labor-oriented candidates. 
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Early this year, two organizations were 
formed filling this critical void. The Amer- 
ican Medical Political Action Committee 
(AMPAC) and the Business Industry Polit- 
ical Action Committee (BIPAC) now serve 
as similar political vehicles for the business 
and medical professions, raising campaign 
funds, supporting candidates and backing 
issues of their choice. 

Certainly no group has more at stake with 
the passage of any medical care program 
financed under the social security system 
than the doctors, dentists and insurance 
salesmen. And yet, until recently, they sat 
back and did almost nothing to protect their 
interests. 

Another encouraging action was the re- 
jection last May of the strict wheat produc- 
tion control plan by the wheat farmers in 
a national referendum. For the first time, 
they voted for less money in exchange for 
more freedom. 

In 1960 both major parties spent more 
than $175 million for-all purposes at all 
levels of political activity. This was an in- 
crease of 30 percent over 1952. The two 
major parties, on the national level alone, 
spent more than $20 million—more than 
double the amount spent in 1952. 

Increased efforts are being made to relate 
the impact of our Federal budget to each citi- 
zen’s pocketbook—in language that can be 
readily understood. It is impossible for the 
average taxpayer to comprehend the millions 
and billions involved in Federal spending 
and, thus, it is looked upon as some vague 
myth that really doesn't affect any one indi- 
vidual. 

For this reason, Congressman Pr, of 
Washington, reduced the staggering figures 
to more direct terms. A to his cal- 
culations, the 1964 budget averages $2,133 
per family or $178 a month. Each family 
owes $6.480 toward the national debt of more 
than $300 billion. 

Imagine the reaction if we were to receive 
bills for these amounts with periodic special 
assessments for each newly added Federal 
program. Perhaps then we would realize the 
costs of Washington’s so-called “unlimited” 
funds. We should commend efforts, like 
those of Mr. Petty, in relating the costs of 
Government to our daily lives. 

These few examples, while favorable to 
business and rights of the individual, are of 
limited consequence. Much remains to be 
done. 7 

What can you do? I think a great deal. 

First and foremost, register and vote. 

Contribute to the candidates and party of 
your choice. They desperately need your 
dollars and your time. 

Support worthy charities. If local orga- 
nizations and individuals do not assume such 
leadership, we will soon find the Boy Scouts 
and little leagues controlled by a Federal 
youth conservation corps or the like. 

We will find Federal medicare replacing in- 
dividual contributions to local medical or- 
ganizations. And donations to your old alma 
mater will be replaced by Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

Set the record straight when a politician 
votes for more Federal services to your com- 
munity beyond what is required or can be 
afforded. Let him know that you are not 
willing to accept more programs at the risk 
of mounting debt and inflation. How much 
Federal aid did the Pilgrims get? They were 
in a depressed area. 

Relate past campaign promises to dctual 
performance by your legislators. The ex- 
tensive use of television in campaigning to- 
day has clouded the issues. 

Too much emphasis is placed upon the 
candidate’s dress, mannerisms, and de- 
meanor rather than upon his position on 
important issues. 

When deciding on Federal, State, and local 
programs, let's select from among them, in 
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order of priority, and not just vote for them 
all. 


We must care for ourselves and give our 


great free enterprise system a chance. Know 
what makes it work. Defend it and live by 
its principles. 


Your business or professional organization 
must be prepared to work with government 
when it is right and to resist it when it is 
wrong. You may be called upon to testify 
before a legislative committee. Accept this 
privilege, for it is an essential part of our 
legislative process. 

Within your business or profession, set up 
& system for learning what legislation is 
pending and for analyzing the effects of 
such on your organization. 

Encourage your employees to serve on gov- 
ernmental committees and even to run for 
public office. 

But, most important among suggestions of 
what you can do civically, keep informed on 
all major local, national and international 
issues so that you may intelligently articu- 
late your views to friends, family, and legisla- 
tors. Take the time each day to read your 
newspaper so that you may better understand 
the import of these issues. 

Your thoughts must be simple and direct 
to be convincing and remembered. Use some 
of the sales techniques in your civic life that 
you use in business. 

While these suggestions are not meant 
to be all inclusive, hopefully they can pro- 
vide a starting point for your increased per- 
sonal participation in civic and public affairs, 
as business and professional men. 

Continued begrudgement of growing Gov- 
ernment and “anti” attitudes, without post- 
tive personal action, are not in the American 
way and will not serve any useful purpose. 

Each additional registered vote, each newly 
added well-informed civic voice, each vol- 
untary charitable contribution will bring us 
closer to the rights of the Indi- 
vidual and providing an improved business 
climate within which to operate. 

No public task is so large—or so small— 
that it can afford to have us sitting on the 
sidelines, 

So the civic responsibility is ours. 

Thank you. 


Popularity of the President in Texas 
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HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
12 Texans were made the subject of a 
popularity contest among: First, likely 
Democratic primary voters in the State 
of Texas; and second, all Texas voters 
an entire statewide cross section. This 
survey, made by a reputable and profes- 
sional sampling agency significantly il- 
lustrates the great ground swell of popu- 
larity enjoyed by President Johnson and 
by Governor Connally among Texans. 
The following tables are arranged to 
show the percentage of voters who re- 
ported they knew something about each 
man—labeled Total Aware“; percent- 
ages who gave him the highest possible 
rating (+3); the lowest rating (—3); 
total favorable ratings to some degree 
(+1, +2, or +3); total unfavorable rat- 
ings to some degree (—1, —2, or —3); 
and no rating—because of indecision or 
a feeling of not knowing enough to make 
a judgment: 
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TaBLE 1.— Likely Democratic primary voters 


Lyndon B. Johnson 


Don Varborou gn 


Total Total 
Lowest favorable | unfavor- No rating Total 
+1+2+3 able aware 
—1—2-3 
2 92 5 3 100 
1 s 5 3 99 
13 63 28 7 95 
11 34 31 17 82 
16 40 37 15 92 
23 46 48 5 29 
— 33 8 2 63 
2 18 6 22 46 
1 4 4 18 26 
10 24 31 21 76 
8 38 2 18 78 
12 5 30 R 25 
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TaBLE 2.— All voters—Entire statewide cross section (including Republicans and others 
who do not expect to vote in the Democratic primary) 


Total Total 
Highest Lowest | Favorable | Unfavor- | No ruting Total 
rating +3 | rating —3 | +14+2+3 Abi ; aware 
1 E 
3 89 8 3 100 
2 89 6 4 99 
16 6 31 8 95 
8 42 24 17 83 
12 49 30 14 93 
19 53 41 5 99 
1 30 10 2 62 
2 19 7 2 48 
1 7 4 17 28 
8 32 24 20 76 
g 32 3 20 75 
10 55 25 13 93 
A Washington Post Editorial on 
Vovers were also- e e be- William C. Foster 


tween prospective candidates for Presi- 
dent—Lyndon Johnson as Democratic 
nominee against BARRY GOLDWATER as 
Republican nominee, and then between 
Johnson and Richard Nixon. 

Divisions of preferences by the full 
cross section of voters, statewide, were 
as follows: 


Goldwater... 


About two of every three—63 per- 
cent—selected Johnson against both 
Goldwater and Nixon. About one of 
every nine—1l percent—preferred the 
Republican nominee both times. Mixed 
choices were registered by 18 percent, 
and no preferences were expressed by 
8 percent. 

In a similar statewide survey 5 months 
ago, GOLDWATER was found to be pre- 
ferred over Kennedy, 45 to 41, with 14 
percent undecided. The latest measure- 
ment refiects the wholesale shift from 
GOLDWATER to Texas’ favorite son, Lyn- 
don Johnson. Analysis indicates the 
shift was greatest among self-styled in- 
dependent voters, who in recent years 
have tended to prefer the Republican 
nominee for President over the Demo- 
cratic nominee. This shift may fore- 
shadow a revitalization of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Texas, with fewer inde- 
pendents inclined to move toward par- 
ticipation in Republican primaries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are aware that the 18-nation Disarm- 
ament Conference convened again last 
week. All of us are equally aware of the 
new U.S. initiatives proposed by the 
President in his message to the Confer- 
ence on January 21. And, I think we all 
share the hopes of the President that the 
Geneva Conference, and our new initia- 
tives there, may lead us farther along 
the path to a safeguarded peace. 

Every Member of this body, however, 
may not be well acquainted with the man 
who heads the American delegation to 
the Conference and who also spearheads 
the U.S. effort to develop sound arms 
control policies. That man is William C. 
Foster, the Director of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

On January 26, the Washington Post 
carried on its editorial page a written 
profile on William C. Foster. In order 
that all Members of this body may know 
a little more about this effective and de- 
voted public servant, the excellent edi- 
torial follows: 

Poster's PATIENCE Firs ARMS TALKS 
(By Robert H. Estabrook) 

Gerneva—The soft-spoken, unassuming 
man who heads the American delegation to 
the Disarmament Conference here has what 
colleagues describe as a consuming interest 
in a war against war. But William C. Foster 
is no unrealistic visionary approaching an 
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ungttainable ideal. Few Americans have 80 
detailed a background in the requirements 
of defense and national security combined 
with the patience required to make even 
small mutual gains with the Soviet Union. 

Foster, who at a handsome 66 looks fully 
10 years younger, has an unusual career be- 
hind him. During World War I he was an 
Army pilot. Between the wars he was in the 
pressed steel business. As an internationally 
minded Republican he came to Washington 
during World War II to assist the War De- 
partment in procurement. 

As Under Secretary of Commerce in the 
Truman administration Foster recruited 
such eminent men as David K. E. Bruce back 
into the public service. He was deputy to 
Paul Hoffman in the Marshal! plan and then 
himself became director of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. During the 
Korean war he was back in the Pentagon as 
Deputy Secretary of Defense under another 
Republican, Robert A. Lovett. 

At first the Eisenhower administration dis- 
regarded him, and Foster went back to pri- 
vate industry. But after the first Soviet 
sputnik he was asked to serve on a panel 
evaluating American defenses. He became 
the guiding spirit of the Gaither report be- 
cause of the illness and death of the nominal 
chairman. Later he was chairman of the 
American delegation at the Conference on 
Safeguards Against Surprise Attack. Neither 
service brought him much thanks. 


In 1961, President Kennedy asked Foster 
to become Director of the reconstituted Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. He at- 
tended the protracted beginning of the pres- 
ent Disarmament Conference in March 1962. 
Thus in addition to his technical knowledge 
he has acquired considerable experience in 
diplomatic confrontation with the Russians. 

Despite his service to Democratic adminis- 
trations and his personal admiration for the 
way in which President Johnson has taken 
over executive leadership, Foster remains by 
preference a Republican. It is paradoxical 
that the strongest attacks on him and on the 
work of the Disarmament Agency come from 
the far right. 

Some of this may represent the lingering 
effect of a coincidence of names. William Z. 
Foster was at one time chairman of the 
Communist Party of the United States. Even 
the French Communist newspaper LHu- 
manite fell into the trap when it exulted 
about a prominent Communist being named 
to the Marshall plan. Foster concedes that 
although he wished no evil for William Z., 
the latter’s death brought him a certain 
relief. 


But there is a pattern in the attacks, many 
of which unhappily come from Texas. Per- 
sons of extreme rightwing views tend to re- 
gard any negotiations with the Soviet Union 
as tantamount to treason and to indicate 
that in even discussing arms control Foster 
is likely to give away the crown Jewels. 
Nevertheless, polls conducted during the 
Kennedy administration showed that the nu- 
clear test ban treaty enjoys overwhelming 
popular approval. 

Foster takes it philosophically, concluding 
merely that he is here to do a job to the best 
of his ability, He is mildly encouraged by 
the initial absence of polemics in the presen- 
tation by his Soviet counterpart, Semyon K. 
Tsarapkin, whom he finds at times personally 
agreeable. He thinks it interesting that the 
Soviet Union has restored the question of 
NATO-Warsaw Pact observer posts to the dis- 
cussion even though this is coupled with a 
demand for a denuclearized zone in West and 
East Germany. 

He also sees eventual possibility of agree- 
ment to halt the spread of nuclear weapons 
and to end production of fissionable mate- 
rials for weapons purposes. Successful in- 
spection of facilities already shut down might 
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make it easier for the Soviet Union to accept 
inspection of a freeze on nuclear missiles. 

But as a superbly rational man Foster has 
no illusions about arms control which is the 
necessary prerequisite for any measure of 
substantive disarmament. He knows that it 
is likely to be a long and tedious business 
even though when the Soviet Union is ready 
to move, as on the test ban, agreement can 
come quickly and he must be prepared for 
every opportunity. 


Elephants Are Eaten One Bite at a Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent editorial appeared in the Florida 
Times Union of Jacksonville, Fla., on 
Saturday, January 18, 1964, in which it 
was pointed out that while the activities 
in Panama and Zanzibar may be consid- 
ered small in the overall international 
picture, these actions are dangerous to 
the cause of freemen everywhere. I am 
herewith reprinting this fine editorial 
which pointed out the remarks of my 
able colleague, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, Congressman Bos Sixes, who has 
been warning this country of the very 
same thing this editorial so ably ex- 
presses: 

ELEPHANTS ARE EATEN ONE BITE AT A TIME 


The events surrounding the arrest of the 
U.S. consul in Zanzibar and his third sec- 
retary by a Cuban-trained rebel, who toppled 
the lawful Arab government, present an 
opportunity to consider the merits of gun- 
boat diplomacy versus foreign relations as 
now conducted by the State Department. 

Many Americans are asking why the 
United States did not take immediate action 
designed to safeguard our nationals in Zan- 
zibar by ordering an offshore destroyer into 
the harbor, and, perhaps, dispatching 
marines to the island nation. 

Times were when the arrest of a U.S. 
consul or an insult to Americans would have 
brought just such a swift action, but it 
appears those days are now gone forever; 
replaced by a policy of “kowtowing” to any- 
one who insults us, even a two-bit dictator. 

In connection with the situation in Pan- 
ama, many Americans, including Congress- 
man Bos Sixes, of Florida, are demanding 
the adoption of a hard line concerning the 
Panama Canal and negotiations surrounding 
it. Chances are that many rights and privi- 
leges earned by this Nation by virtue of 
blood, sweat, and tears will be bargained 
away for a supposed world opinion advan- 
tage. 

The trend toward gradual appeasement of 
all who dare throw rocks at this Nation 
began long ago. It developed significantly 
with the adoption of “status of forces” 
treaties which allow our servicemen to be 
tried by foreign nations according to laws 
not countenanced by our Constitution. This 
means Americans can be denied their rights 
and the protection of their flag with often 
serious consequences for minor law viola- 
tions. 

As Congressman Srkes pointed out this 
week, this Nation failed to kick Castro out 
of Cuba, it did not stand with its friends 
in the Suez crisis, and now it is reaping 
the results. 
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Much is said about so-called gunboat 
diplomacy. Many feel that it is unbecoming 
a large nation or damaging to our interna- 
tional image and should not be used. Per- 
sons following this line of reasoning often 
encourage “negotiations” or “disengage- 
ment“ or some other fancy name for sur- 
render” and “retreat,” 

Persons advocating such a course of action 
cry for peace and gentleness, little realizing 
the lesson which can be learned from the 
action of water on rocks and earth which 
eventually erodes away great boulders and 
digs deep canyons where once stood fertile 
ground. 

The national dignity and strength of this 
Nation can be eroded away by a policy of 
retreat which takes the initiative from us. 
Panama and Zanzibar are small but the ac- 
tions are erosive. An ant may eat an elephant 
one bite at a time and world events could 
destroy this Nation the same way—a bite at 
a time. 


Air Commandos Have Busy Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Decem- 
ber 21 issue of the Army-Navy-Air Force 
Journal and Register carries a very fine 
article on the work of the Special Air 
Warfare Center at Eglin Air Force Base, 
Fla., in my district. Iam glad to request 
that it be reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: J 

AIR COMMANDOS HAVE BUSY YEAR 


Tactical Air Command’s Special Air War- 
fare Center and list Air Commando Wing 
members at Hurlburt Field, Fla., during 1963 
have been awarded 23 DFO's; 2 Airman's 
Medals, 6 Bronze Stars; 1 Joint Service Com- 
mendation Medal; 7 Air Force Commenda- 
tion Medals: 16 Purple Hearts; and 175 Air 
Medals. 

Of these, 11 DFC’s, 10 Purple Hearts, and 
1 Air Medal were awarded posthumously. 

The decorations were earned primarily by 
commandos sérving as instructors and advis- 
ers to the Vietnam Air Force. In carrying out 
that mission in southeast Asia, nine air com- 
mandos lost their lives in 1963. Although 
not in combat, these men were lost as a re- 
sult of Vietcong gunfire. 

In addition to Vietnam, air commandos 
carried their training and advising role to 
Mali in Africa; Greece in Europe and Panama, 
Honduras, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Venezuela, Peru, and El Salvador in Central 
and South America. 5 

Commandos play a prominent role in civic 
actions carried among our neighboring na- 
tions to the south. In this area, along with 
other agencies of the United States and the 
cooperating government, air commandos have 
been instrumental in bringing some of the 
better things in life to villages in remote 
areas. 


Doctors and medical technicians have been 
flown to many remote villages by the com- 
mandos to treat the Ill and injured. In one 
village the arrival of the air commando air- 
craft marked the first time a doctor had been 
to the village in 4 years, Commandos have 
transported teachers, doctors, dentists, home 
economists, engineers, and agronomists to 
these remote villages to help the villagers to 
help themselves. Disease and sickness have 
been reduced; basic sanitation facilities have 
been constructed; wells have been dug. As 
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the standard of living in the villages is 
raised in the name of the central govern- 
ment, the poverty and dissatisfaction upon 
which communism feeds is reduced. 

“I consider the civic action role of the air 
commandos to be one of our most Important 
undertakings,” says Brig. Gen. Gilbert L. 
Pritchard, commander of the Special Air War- 
fare Center. We have made a beginning 
during 1963 and plan to continue. If we can 
train allied air forces to use tactical airpower 
as a nation building or civic action vehicle, 
we may never have to train them to drop 
bombs or fire rockets or machineguns. I 
firmly believe that, through civic actions and 
given enough time, Communist subversion 
can be stopped before it gets to the shooting 
stage.” 


Federal Expenditures Expected To Rise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


Or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in a spe- 
cial article in the Wall Street Journal 
of January 23, 1964, Howard Merry 
points out that the first Johnson budget 
contains abundant evidence that any 
lowering of expenditure levels may be 
short lived. 


The budget contains many new pro- 
grams which call for relatively small 
outlays in the coming fiscal year, but are 
certain to require much larger expendi- 
tures in later years. Furthermore, the 
lower Federal spending plan estimated 
for fiscal 1965 depends heavily upon tac- 
bee which cannot be continued much 
onger. 


Because the article is of value to those 
interested in the analysis of the Presi- 
dent's budget, I include it in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

Drsrrrx Bupcer Cut, Many Sicns POINT ro 
FUTURE RISE 
(By Howard Merry) 

WasHINGTON.—When President Johnson 
sent to Congress earlier this week his budget 
for the fiscal year beginning next July 1, he 
termed it a budget of economy and prog- 
ress—economy because it called for a reduc- 
tion in expenditures from the current year, 
and progress because it continued basic Gov- 
ernment programs of national defense, space 
exploration and public welfare while simul- 
taneously launching a massive effort to oblit- 
erate poverty in the United States. 

Mr. Johnson’s stress on Federal frugality 
is motivated by politics as well as principle. 
Economy-minded conservatives in Congress 
repeatedly have expressed opopsition to tax 
reductions without some accompanying re- 
straint in spending. There have been com- 
plaints from many quarters that the $10 
billion estimated Government deficit for the 
current fiscal year is inflationary and even 
irresponsible. By reducing expenditures and 
halving the deficit for fiscal 1965, the Presi- 
dent has, authorities agree, probably assured 
passage of tax-cutting legislation at an early 
date. 


But if the Johnson budget projects an 
image of economy it also contains abundant 
evidence that any lowering of Federal spend- 
ing levels may be short lived. For the budget 
lists many new Government programs which, 
though they call for relatively small outlays 
in the coming fiscal year, are likely to require 
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much larger expenditures in later years. 
Equally important, the lower Federal spend- 
ing budgeted for fiscal 1965 depends in large 
measure on tactics which simply cannot. be 
continued forever, 


SALE OF LOANS 


The principal such device is the sale of 
loans from the portfolios of Federal agencies 
to private lenders. This sell-off of assets by 
the Government first had an important im- 
pact in the budget for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1863, when such sales amounted to 
$1.1 billion, considerably more than for any 
previous year. In fiscal 1964 these sales will 
reach an estimated $1.6 billion and in the 
coming year are estimated at slightly under 
$2.3 billion. Because of the way in which 
these sales are handled in the budget, they 
have the effect of reducing expenditures 
rather than increasing income. Thus, spend- 
ing in the Johnson budget is $2.3 billion 
lower than it would be without this program, 

Loans being sold come from three main 
sources—the Export-Import Bank, the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association and the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The Export-Import Bank lends to for- 
eigners tò enable them to purchase U.S. 

. In 1965, the bank is expected to 
have net receipta of $856 million, about $200 
million more than in 1964, reflecting pri- 
marily an increase to about $900 million 
from about $700 million in the sale to private 
buyers of certificates of participation in its 
loan portfolio. 

A $191 million anticipated increase from 
fiscal 1964 in the sale to private sources of 
loans owned by the Veterans’ Administration 
and a 6317 million increase in sales of loans 
by the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion also contribute substantially to the 
budgetary picture of economy in fiscal 1965. 
All told, the Government expects to sell $1 
billion of mortgages from its loan portfolio 
in fiscal 1965. 

The higher the interest rate the easier a 
mortgage is to sell. Thus, in the past few 
years the Government has been steadily sell- 
ing off its higher interest rate loans and is 
becoming increasingly burdened with loans 
that will be more and more difficult to un- 
load. There also is a limit, of course, to the 
Government’s holdings of loans. At some 
point sales will have to decline and spend- 
ing will show a corresponding rise in the 


budget. 
POOLS OF LOANS 

A tipoff that the Government may already 
have encountered trouble in selling its loans 
is the administration's request that Con- 
gress authorize it to sell certificates of par- 
ticipation in pools of loans owned by the 
VA and FNMA, If it could sell an interest in 
a cluster of loans, the Government could 
wrap up a package that would include some 
high-rate loans and some less desirable loans. 
The fiscal 1965 budget anticipates approval 
of the administration's request; of the $1.3 
billion of mortgage loans expected to be sold 
next year, $300 million would be in pool 
participations. 

This is not to say there aren't some last- 
ing benefits in the Government's efforts to 
substitute private for public credit. A reduc- 
tion of $152 million in estimated expendi- 
tures for the Farmers Home Administration 
would result, for instance, from proposed 
legislation which would largely replace di- 
rect Federal loans with insured private 
credit in the financing of programs to aid 
rural areas. This would be a recurring sav- 
ing. 

However, the 1965 budget points to larger 
outlays ahead in other significant ways. 
There is, for one thing, the persistent rise in 
the Government's new fiscal commitments— 
the new obligational authority, or NOA in 
budgetary language. NOA usually takes the 
form of ap tions; it enables Govern- 
ment agencies to incur obligations which re- 
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quire either immediate or future payment of 
money. NOA is sometimes granted for one 
fiscal year, sometimes for longer periods and 
sometimes with a time limit on its use. 


THE TOTAL RISES 


NOA in the fiscal 1965 budget amounts to 
$103.8 billion, or $5.9 billion more than ex- 
penditures. And while, according to budget 
estimates, spending will go down next year, 
the new commitments will represent a rise 
from $102.6 billion. (It should be noted, 
however, that the NOA asked by President 
Johnson for next year is significantly less 
than the $107.9 billion originally, sought by 
President Kennedy for fiscal 1964. Trim- 
ming of appropriations bills by Congress and 
some revisions by the Kennedy administra- 
tion resulted in the 1964 NOA being cut by 
$5.3 billion.) 

Of the new obligational authority recom- 
mended to Congress for 1965, $70.5 billion is 
to be used next year and the rest is to be 
carried over to future years. The budget 
estimates that at the end of fiscal 1965 un- 
spent authorizations will amount to $95 bil- 
lion, up from an estimated $90.4 billion at 
the end of the current fiscal year. These 
ever-mounting carryover authorizations are 
an irresistible upward force under expendi- 
tures, for rarely are they allowed to go un- 
used. For instance, the fiscal 1965 budget 
shows only $1.3 billion of commitments that 
will expire or be canceled during the year. 

Another portent of higher spending is the 
relentless climb in the Federal debt and the 
rising cost of carrying it. For all its empha- 
sis on economy, the fiscal 1965 budget does 
show a deficit of $4.9 billion, leaving the 
public debt at the end of the year at $317 
billion. The 1965 budget estimates an in- 
crease of $400 million in the amount needed 
to carry this debt, due both to the higher 
debt and to somewhat higher interest rates. 


BALANCE BY 1967? 


The cost of carrying the debt seems sure 
to get worse before it gets better. What- 
ever happens to interest rates, the Govern- 
ment undoubtedly will operate at a deficit 
at least through fiscal 1966, though at a 
news briefing the other day Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon stated his belief that a bal- 
anced budget might be attained for fiscal 
1967. 

Throughout the 1965 budget there are 
new Government programs calling for rela- 
tively little spending now but providing in- 
dications of much more to come. For one 
new education project the budget includes 
new obligational authority of $718 million 
but expenditures of only $118 million. Pro- 
posed legislation to assist urban mass trans- 
portation systems would authorize Federal 
grants, direct loans and loan guarantees in- 
volving new obligational authority totaling 
$375 million over a 3-year period. Only 
$75 million in NOA and $10 million of ex- 
penditures shows up in the 1966 budget, so 
spending unquestionably would go up later 
on. 

These programs are all relatively minor 
beside some others proposed but not yet en- 
acted and not fully included either among 
budget expenditures or commitments for 
1965. President Johnson's war on poverty, 
for instance, will involve outlays of untold 
millions of dollars. It will draw from some 
programs already in existence but seems sure 
to add substantially to Federal spending in 
coming years. 

In his budget message to Congress the 
President also urged enactment of legislation 
to “provide urgently needed health insurance 
for aged persons through the social security 
system.“ He noted that benefits would be 
paid from administrative budget funds to 
those not eligible for social security. Again, 
evidence of considerably heavier outlays 
ahead. 

It's no coincidence that the upward spend- 
ing trend is most marked in health, educa- 
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tion and welfare. National defense and 
space, which together accounted for most of 
the increase in the 1964 budget from the 
previous year, actually are getting less money 
in the 1965 budget and new commitments 
for these purposes are up only slightly. 
Spending for health, education, labor, and 
welfare, on the other hand, rises by $900 
million in the Johnson budget and new 
obligational authority in this area mounts 
by $2.6 billion. 

There is no certainty, of course, that the 
Government's expenditures will rise next 
year or even the year after. A year ago the 
1964 budget seemed to point unmistakably 
to higher spending in 1965, but a sharp cut 
in defense outlays and some fiscal maneuver- 
ing at least to delay an increase. 
Presumably it could be done again. How- 
ever, there is plenty of proof that the up- 
ward pressure is growing. 


Republicans Must Give Nation a Choice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, this year 
the American people must be given a 
chance to decide on what kind of govern- 
ment we want. For 30 years we have 
been slowly changing our system by 
hacking away at basic constitutional 
principles. By giving the people small 
doses of socialism, we have moved a long 
way down the road to a totalitarian 
government. The movement in the past 
few years has been accelerated, and 1964 
may well be the year of decision. 

If we are going to exchange our capi- 
talistic system for a Socialist state, the 
people ought to know it and have a voice 
in making the change. Socialism should 
not be sold to them under the guise of 
welfare programs, and other panaceas 
supposed to cure unemployment, take 
care of all our basic needs, or furnish 
recreation through Federal flat out of 
some unknown source of Federal funds. 

The 1964 campaign must be conducted 
on the issues and the people must know 
where the candidates and the parties 
stand. Senator Barry GOLDWATER has 
already issued the challenge when he 
stated he “offered the American people 
a choice, not an echo.“ This must be 
the role of the Republican Party in this 
critical period of history. Because the 
Democratic Party has chosen for itself 
the course of radical liberalism to foster 
big government, big spending, increased 
bureaucratic influence over the lives of 
the people, the Republican Party must 
offer the choice by sponsoring conserva- 
tism, reduced spending, fiscal responsi- 
bility, more freedom for the people. 

The following editorial from the San 
Diego Union, San Diego, Calif., for Jan- 
uary 13, 1964, “To Be or Not To Be 
Conservative or Liberal?” sums up Re- 
publican responsibility in the coming 
campaigns: 

To Bx on Nor To BE—CONSERVATIVE OR 
LIBERAL? 


The rise of conservatism is the most signifi- 
cant factor in our national life today. 
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The middleway may no longer be the 
politically safe place of the past. It has been 
an axiom of national politics that the road 
to the White House always must lead exactly 
along the center. 

This has come to mean finding the largest 
area of inert political acceptance. Unfor- 
tunately, this all too often meant not lead- 
ership but trying to be all things to all men. 

The legislative and political vacuum that 
this inevitably brought about had its reflec- 
tion in the last Congress. A majority of Rep- 
resentatives and Senators refused to act upon 
many major proposals, either to accept or 
reject them, lacking any clear indication of 
the peoples’ true desires. 

All they knew was that nobody was knock- 
ing at their doors, 

The growing conservative movement has 
narrowed the middle road to a point where 
there may not be enough room for all candi- 
dates or enough voters to guarantee election. 

This is not to say that the people of the 
country are abandoning traditional moder- 
ation in politics. Far from it. But the is- 
sue that so many have tried to ignore all 
these years, and that is where government 
intervention in the lives and fortunes of the 
people is to end, is now at last up for full 
debate and decision. 

The myths and dogma of radical liberalism 
are being questioned as never before. The 
rise of conservatism has brought this about. 
The people want to know the right way. 

Everybody is against recessions and un- 
employment. It's like being against sin. 
But whether they can best be contained and 
eliminated by direct government interven- 
tion, and the national growth promoted, or 
through the encouragement of our tradi- 
tional system of free enterprise, will separate 
the radical liberals from the conservatives. 

The hottest trick of the year now is to 
see how far to the left one can still stay and 
at the same time appear to be leaning toward 
the right. But, conservative strength is 
certain to make it impossible to stand with 
one foot in each camp. 

The conservatives have thus revitalized 
the two-party system. 

Given a strong Republican campaign based 
on conservative principles, the Democratic 
leadership will have only one way to go, left, 
or blow the trumpet of a great political re- 
treat. 

And as for Republican candidates, they 
won't beat Democrats by looking like Demo- 
crats. So let the great debate begin. 


Address by Senator Philip A. Hart, of 
Michigan, to Association of California 
Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, last month, our distinguished and 
widely respected colleague, the junior 
Senator from Michigan, Mr. Hart, gave 
an important address before the conven- 
tion of the Association of California 
Consumers in San Francisco. 

In the course of his remarks, Senator 
Hart, whose continuing efforts on behalf 
of the American consumer are known to 
all of us, proposed that President John- 
son appoint a Special Assistant for Con- 
sumer Affairs. I rise today to join Sena- 
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tor Hart in his support of the historic 
step taken by President Johnson on 
January 3 when he announced the ap- 
pointment of a distinguished public 
servant, Mrs. Esther Peterson, to the 
post of Special Assistant for Consumer 
Affairs. 

Our late President Kennedy showed 
his deep concern for the protection of 
consumers’ rights when he appointed the 
Consumer Advisory Council. President 
Kennedy and Johnson have given us a 
foundation upon which we can now build 
to be sure that the consumer's voice is 
heard—and heard clearly—in the fram- 
ing of national policies. 

As Senator Hart said in his San Fran- 
cisco speech, the Consumer Advisory 
Council is composed of very high caliber 
people, but we have not given the Coun- 
cil the money nor the staff assistance it 
needs to do the big job of watching out 
for the consumer’s interest. The Coun- 
cil is hampered in still another way. It 
has been able to meet only a few times a 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, the appointment of a 
Special Assistant for Consumer Affairs 
will represent an important step toward 
giving the American consumer the strong 
voice to which he is entitled. I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the remarks by Senator Hart. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the speech 
by Senator Harr at the convention of the 
Association of California Consumers in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR HART 


Coming to California makes me realize 
just how Alice must have feilt when she 
stepped through that looking glass. 

Back in Washington, consumer legislation 
is still a dream. 

It’s a dream to which I, and many others, 
have devoted hundreds of hours attempting 
to make it come true. We worked hard be- 
cause we are convinced it is good, needed, 
and therefore can be passed. But at the risk 
of appearing a faltering champion of our 
cause, I must admit that often in recent 
months I have felt like the King of Siam in 
the musical—‘Sometimes not sure of the 
things I absolutely know.” 

Opposition has been such that there have 
been days when I began to doubt if such 
legislation could be adopted—anywhere. 

Now, here in California, I have walked into 
the “‘never-never land.“ 

Here you have a State where consumers 
are treated with due respect, an impressive 
information program is in operation, State 
executives and legislators are aware of the 
consumer interest and—the frosting on the 
cake for me—here much of truth in pack- 
aging ia in operation. And apparently you 
have given the lie to the charges made 
against these same sections in Washington— 
that they would kill the free enterprise sys- 
tem, shoot consumer costs sky high and en- 
courage communism. 

Much of the credit, of course, must go to 
your State consumer counsel, Helen Nel- 
son. Courageously supported by Governor 
Brown, she has accomplished more than any- 
one had a right to expect. Miss Nelson's ad- 
mittedly superior abilities are not the only 
reason your State has been able to make so 
much progress. Fortunately, all authority 
was centralized in one official, rather than 
having it diffused through a committee. This 
permitted Miss Nelson to waste no time in 
getting her program underway and in pro- 
ceeding swiftly and efficiently. 

In doing so, California has set new stand- 
ards in consumer protection for the State 
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and the Nation. It has provided an inspir- 
ing example of what can be done and given 
proof that a vigorous, forward-looking pro- 
gram can gain the support of the State legis- 
lature in providing the necessary legal under- 
pinning. 

But I did not come here simply to carry 
bouquets of praise. You are much too ma- 
ture an audience to want that—and I am 
too aware of how much you can help on 
this issue to waste the time with pretty 
words, 

Instead, I would like to discuss with you 
battles past and battles future, to outline 
& new strategy and, hopefully, to summon 
new troops to be sent to the front to aid 
any who are suffering a bit from battle 
fatigue. 

What of battles past? I risk boring you 
with facts you may know well in order to 
emphasize the nature and strength of our 
opponents. 

We have now in the legislative mill, as 
you know, three bills which are considered 
out-and-out consumer oriented. Senator 
Kefauver first introduced a bill calling for 
a Department of Consumers in 1959. He re- 
introduced it in the 87th and 88th Con- 
gresses. It has never been acted on by a sub- 
committee. 

The second was Senator Doucras' truth-in- 
lending bill—a simple request that install- 
ment buyers be told how much interest they 
are paying on loans. It has been introduced 
also in the last three Congresses. Extensive 
hearings have been held. No committee ac- 
tion has been taken. 

The third bill—my truth-in-packaging 
proposal—began its weary way in June of 
1961 when exploratory hearings were held out 
of which grew the bill. 

In June this year, 1963, it received a 
favorable vote in the Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee. Since then we have been trying to get 
the bill out of the Judiciary Committee. 

To illustrate why progress on consumer 
legislation in Congress is so dificult and 
time consuming, I would like to give you a 
few highlights of the events kicked off by the 
introduction of truth in packaging. 

There is no need, I think, to go into the 

and the testimony as you are no 
doubt aware of the niff-naffing that went 
on with industry spokesmen there. 

However, I think when all the smoke 
cleared there were three basic arguments 
worthy of consideration: that present law 
is adequate, that truth In packaging is an in- 
fringement on free enterprise and that it 
would increase production costs which 
would, in turn, Increase consumer costs. 

You know the rebuttals for these. How- 
ever, I find an article in the November 23, 
1963, Business Week magazine most inter- 
esting along these lines. It reports changes 
that manufacturers have been making re- 
cently in their packaging and labeling, and 
I quote: 

“Ever since Hart started stirring things up 
a couple of years ago, executives of com- 
panies manufacturing products found on 
supermarket shelves have been running to 
Washington to protest the bill. But at the 
same time, they have been busily changing 
packaging that Haat might object to.” 

There are some who would point to these 
changes and say they prove that truth in 
packaging is not necessary—that the indus- 
try can do the right things voluntarily. 

However, surely history would back me up 
when I say that as soon as the so-called 
threat of the Hart bill disappeared—ideally 
by the disappearance of Hart, I suppose the 
manufacturers would feel—so would many 
of the reforms. 

Also, I am intrigued by how these manu- 
facturers have managed to adjust these 
changes with their ideas of free enterprise— 
and more especially—why there has not been 
the dreaded skyrocketing of grocery prices 
because of them. 4 
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Surely, if these alterations in labeling and 
packaging are a good idea that some of the 
industry has adopted, it would make good 
sense to have the same standards for all. 

But let’s get back to the opposition that 
is represented in that phrase in the Business 
Week article, “executives of companies 
manufacturing products found on super- 
market shelves have been running to Wash- 
ington to protest the bill.“ Protest“ is an 
understatement. 

Bear in mind that the industries opposing 
truth in packaging represent a minimun 
yearly sales of $100 billion, or approximately 
one-fifth of the gross national product. 

In this case money is power. In the front 
ranks is the pressure such industries exert 
on Congressmen representing the States 
which are home base for their plants. I'm 
sure each member of the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee knows now some 
men and women he didn't know before we 
voted on truth in packaging. These are the 
industry spokesmen. 

Each industry representative pointed out 
the economic ramifications—as they chose to 
see them—if truth in packaging were passed. 

Each Senator was bombarded also by let- 
ters from officials and employees of the in- 
dustries at the direction of company heads 
and because of scare articles in trade and 
company magazines. 

I'd estimate millions of sheets of paper 
were consumed in press releases and special 
reports sent to anyone industry thought 
could be convinced T in P was frightful leg- 
islation. 

One group of business home economists 
were told to get out and work against truth 
in packaging or they might lose their jobs. 

There are editorial services in Washing- 
ton supported by business, which sent out 
editorials against truth in packaging which 
were used by small weekly newspapers across 
the Nation which must rely on canned edi- 
torials. 

This is the type of barrage being laid down 
against just one consumer Dill. 

So what weapons have we had on our side? 

Certainly, hard-working consumer groups, 
such as yours—and you have done nobly. 

And we have support of the major unions, 
National Consumers League, Cooperative 
League, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Businesses, National 
Retired Teachers Association, and American 
Association of Retired Persons, among others. 

But this has been a part-time campaign 
while the opponents have highly skilled, 
highly paid forces working consistently and 
full time against us. 

And what national forum do we have? 
Granted three major national publications 
have carried fair, factual stories on truth in 
packaging. But they are of the select cir- 
culation category—Harper’s, Progressive, and 
Nation. 

Two others, among those with the highest 
circulation in the Nation, have hired and 
retained writers to do stories on truth in 

But the stories, somehow, have 
never seen print. 

Granted also, I have appeared on a few 
television shows to help tell the truth in 
packaging story. But three times when ap- 
pearances were arranged they were canceled 
out—and I was told, off the record, it was 
because advertisers had protested. 

Those are the battles past and more of the 
same lie in the future. For at each step— 
consideration by the full Senate Judiciary 
Committee, consideration by the full Senate, 
consideration by the House subcommittee, 
consideration by the full House committee, 
and the full House—all offer new oppor- 
tunities for battle and delay by the 
opponents. 
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And this—without a concentrated, force- 
ful effort somewhat near that exerted by 
the opposition—is what all consumer legis- 
lation can expect. 

This is why we need to sound the alarm 
for fresh forces. This is why we must make 
each American realize he is a consumer and 
has a direct interest in such legislation. 

Frankly, I suspect it was such a realiza- 
tion that aided in gaining favorable action 
on truth in packaging in the subcommittee. 
Often, someone would opine that things the 
bill would guard against were in reality iso- 
lated incidents. ‘No, no,” would be the reply 
from a colleague. “Just the other day I 
got stung with one of these misleading 
labels." 

And what of the new strategy? Part of it, 
of course, would be organization of consum- 
ers so that their voice could be heard over 
the din drummed up by the hucksters. 

Part of it is the continued support and 
even increased efforts we proponents of con- 
sumer legislation must exert in Congress. 

Action is needed in another area. As we 
all know, the only formal weapon avaliable 
to the consumer at the executive level is the 
President's Consumer Advisory Council. 
This Council was a unique idea given life by 
President Kennedy who understood clearly 
the need for action in the consumer field. 
When history writes its verdict, included will 
be specific mention of the fact that he was 
the first President in history to send a special 
Consumer Advisory Message to the Congress. 

The members of this Consumer Advisory 
Council are of high caliber. But it has only 
a tiny staff, a very small budget, and is able 
to meet but a few times a year. As a mini- 
mum, this Council should be provided with 
more money and wider authority in order to 
effectively carry its important burdens. 

The Federal executive machinery needs 
additional overhauling in the interest of the 
consumers. And I intend to make a specific 
suggestion to President Johnson. 

Right now, the first considerations of the 
President clearly must be civil rights, the 
tax reduction, and foreign policy. In the 
coming weeks, however, I intend to recom- 
mend to the President that he appoint a 
special assistant for consumers’ affairs. 
This special assistant would have the ear of 
the President, would work on programs bene- 
fiting the consumers of America, would be 
the liaison with Government agencies on con- 
sumer matters, and, on a continuing basis, 
would advise the President on issues of con- 
sumer interest. This special assistant could 
and, I hope, would criticize policies and pro- 
grams by Government agencies themselves in 
instances when consumer interest is over- 
looked. Indeed, legislation pending before 
the Congress could be analyzed. 

In short, this special assistant would pro- 
vide the President a continuing consumer 
voice in his intimate official family. Let us 
not forget that by tradition and instinct, 
experience and performance, President John- 
son is a consumer-conscious public servant. 
He has never forgotten those years of his 
youth—shoeshine boy and laborer—those 
years of his young manhood—schoolteacher— 
all years which required the most careful 
family budgeting, years when consumer 
problems had a 24-hour-a-day immediate 
significance. 

Indeed, even the establishment of a spe- 
cial assistant for consumer affairs should be 
regarded as an interim step. Certainly most 
desirable would be the creation of a full- 
fledged consumer council at the executive 
level. 

Given the office of a special assistant for 
consumer affairs, I think we could say that 
consumers for the first time would have their 
own identifiable “Man in Washington.” 

Then all Americans would understand how 
Alice felt in Wonderland. 
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Rags TUCK. Mr. Speaker, Danville in 
congressional district was one of the 
canine trouble spots of the Nation during 
the racial strife which dominated the 
news last year. That is one reason that 
I take especial pride in calling to the 
attention of my colleagues an editorial 
which appeared in the Register of that 
city, one of Virginia’s most important 
newspapers, on January 21. 

This editorial comments on the choice 
of Mr. James A. H. Freguson, youthful 
city attorney of Danville, as the recipient 
for the outstanding young citizen's 
award presented annually by the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of that 
city. It cites him for his volun- 
tary endeavors above and beyond the call 
of duty” and praises him, alongside the 
Honorable John W. Carter, local at- 
torney, and the Honorable T. Edward 
Temple, city manager, as one of a trio 
who sustained the orderly processes de- 
spite annoyance and attack from out- 
siders. 

The editorial follows: 

Goon Works RECOGNIZED 

In what surely caught him completely by 
surprise, as he acknowledged, James A. H. 
Ferguson, the youthful city attorney, last 
night was awarded the young citizen’s award 
of the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce for 
Danville. 

It is not often that a municipal counsel 
would even be considered for such recog- 
nition for community services, but Jimmy— 
to speak of him as to all his friends—did not 
receive the coveted shield-shaped plaque for 
the routine work of his public office. He got 
it for his voluntary endeavors above and be- 
yond the call of duty as the legal counsel 
of the city of Danville, and as a citizen of the 
community. Details of his career may be 
found in the story of the award presentation 
in the news columns. 

Those who look for symbols can find one 
in the choice of Jimmy for the 
It is the adorning of his 


colade as a stouthearted defender of law 
and order, Jimmy did more than his share 
of it, and with more than success, 
over the past year. His work has been cited 
as an example for other communities faced 
with massive assaults from without upon 
constituted authority and upon law and or- 
der. His endeavors, outside his normal 
duties, have made the way clearer and surer 
for citizens here and elsewhere as they have 
tried to reconcile their personal views with 
the laws of the land; and he has done even 
more for public officials charged with specific 
responsibilities in coping with situations 
arising from manifestations of racial unrest. 

Considerably more than his defense of the 
community entered into his choice for the 
Jaycee award but that was not overlooked; 
nor could it have been, because it was so 
important to so many. 

It may not have been coincidence that 
three community awards have gone to peo- 
ple so involved in the situation here. First, 
the veterans award went to Attorney John 
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W. Carter. The Kiwanis award went to City 
Manager T. Edward Temple. And now, the 
Jaycee award was presented to Ferguson. 

This trio stood, as the Roman trio stood at 
the bridge, and defeated the horde trying 
to sack Danville. Just which was Horatio 
may be open to argument, but surely they 
formed the triumvirate which sustained or- 
derly process as well as law and order. The 
gate to Danville is closed to no one, and we 
hope it never shall be necessary to have any 
actual door to the city, but all who come are 
expected to conduct themselves in an orderly 
manner so that they will not dishonor the 
courtesy traditionally extended to all who 
come into our midst. 

The outstanding young citizen of 1963 
helped mightily in assuring a continuance 
of an orderly community into which visi- 
tors—white and Negro—may come with an 
assured welcome and enjoy their stay in 
peace and security. 


Coeur d’Alene Basketball Team Named 
Northern Idaho Team of Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
at the second annual Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, Press Sports Banquet, the Coeur 
d'Alene Vikings basketball team was 
named northern Idaho’s team of the 


year. 

The banquet was highlighted by the 
appearance of such sports world celebri- 
ties as Vernon Law, Pittsburgh Pirates 
pitcher; Frank Lefty“ O’Doul, highest 
lifetime batting average of all ballplay- 
ers living; Joe DiMaggio, greatest of all 
Yankee centerfielders; Dee Andros, high- 
ly successful University of Idaho grid 
coach; and Larry Jackson, Chicago Cubs 
pitcher. 

Needless to say, how memorable this 
event will be in the minds of those in 
attendance. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert in today’s RECORD, 
a news story which appeared in the Coeur 
d’Alene Press regarding this commenda- 
ble occasion and reminding us all of the 
importance of both physical fitness and 
competitive sports: 

VIKING CAGERS NAMED as TEAM OF THE YEAR 

The Coeur d'Alene Vikings basketball team 
of 1963, class AAA State champions, were 
named the Team of the Year last night at the 
second annual Coeur d'Alene Press Sports 
Banquet. 

The announcement was made by Pat King, 
publisher of the Press, before an overfiow 
>i of sports fans that numbered over 
The award was presented to Frank Reber, 
Quarterback Club president. The Quarter- 
back Club had nominated the Vikings for 
the award. 

The team was selected from a list of top 
teams—including the Kootenai High School 
eight-man football team, Sandpoint football 
team, Atlas Tie baseball team, Post Falls 
basketball team, Hohman softball team, 
NIJC basketball team—by a selection board 
of representatives from each of the five nor- 
thern counties, 
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The banquet was highlighted by the ap- 
pearance of Joe DiMaggio, Lefty O’Doul, 
Vernon Law, Larry Jackson, Spencer Harris 
and Dee Andros. 

ODoul was the featured speaker who 
thrilled the fans with many stories of his 
long and colorful career in the major leagues. 
O Doul is the only living baseball player with 
the highest batting average of .349. 

O Doul also told of some of the places 
that he had visited, great players he had 
played with and of some of the wonderful 
memories that he had from the game of 
baseball. 

DiMaggio told the fans he enjoyed his first 
visit to Coeur d'Alene. He had come 
through the efforts of O’Doul and hopes 
that he can come back in future years in 
order to try his luck on some of the fishing 
lakes in the area. 

io has traveled from Los Angeles 
by plane, meeting O Doul in San Francisco 
and then continuing on to Coeur d’Alene 
by way of Portland and Spokane, 

Vernon Law, former Idaho baseball star 
grew up on the sandlots in the Boise area, 
told that he had just returned his signed 
contract to the Pittsburgh Pirates. Law 
said that he had signed the contract with 
the provision that he could take a regular 
turn on the mound to give his arm a com- 

- plete test and show that he would be ready 
to pitch. 

Law, an employee of the Idaho First Na- 
tional Bank in his offseason, said that he was 
very glad to be returning to Coeur d' Alene 
after he had helped get the first Press Sports 
Banquet off the ground. 

Larry Jackson, ace pitcher for the Chicago 
Cubs, made his first appearance in Coeur d’ 
Alene and said that he was impressed with 
the city and its great group of fans from 
north Idaho who had turned out to honor 
the athletic teams. 

Jackson also paid tribute to Dee Andros 
and the Idaho Vandal football team of last 
fall and wished them much luck in the 
coming season. Jackson is a former Uni- 
versity of Idaho and Boise Junior College 
athlete. Jackson works for the Boise Cas- 
cade Corp. with his office located in Boise. 

Spencer Harris, president and general man- 
ager of the Spokane Indians baseball club, 
told of the wonderful support of the north 
Idaho fans for Pacific Coast League baseball 
and how happy he was to be making his sec- 
ond appearance at the annual banquet. 

Harris made a special presentation, for the 
Pacific Coast League directors, to Duane Hag- 
adone, president of the Coeur d’Alene Press 
Co., for the support and boosting of baseball 
in north Idaho and surrounding areas. Pat 
King, publisher of the Press, accepted the 
award for Hagadone, whose business com- 
mitments elsewhere made it impossible for 
him to attend. 

Perry Christianson, president of North 
Idaho Junior College, and Russell Thompson, 
student body president, welcomed the many 
fans to the banquet. Russell told. of the 
support that was building for the fine NIJC 
basketball team. 

Each of the coaches of teams in north 
Idaho was introduced to the fans and special 
guests from the various communities and 
organizations throughout the Inland Empire 
were introduced. Delegations were present 
from the Spokane Jets hockey club, Athletic 
Round Table of Spokane, and Coeur d'Alene, 
Spokane GSSA, Spokane Indians baseball 
club, Idaho First National Bank, Vandal 
Boosters, University of Idaho, and WSU. 

Each of the communities of north Idaho 
had a table reserved for its fans. 

The banquet was catered by Bill Webster 
of the Brunswick Cafe and assisted by Wes 
Hatch of the NIJC Student Union. Members 
of the Vikettes Drill Team of Coeur d'Alene 
high school served the meal which featured 
fried chicken. 
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Athletic Director J. Neil “Skip” Stahley 
of the University of Idaho was one of the 
special guests present and he announced that 
it was the first time that the complete ath- 
letic coaching staff for the Vandals had been 
present for such an occasion. 

The group included John Easterbrook, Dick 
Monroe, Bud Riley, and Steve Musseau, foot- 
ball coaches; Jim Goddard, basketball coach; 
Wayne Anderson, baseball coach, and Tom 
Hartley, public relations director. 

The Vikings team was represented by 
Charlie Nipp, Mike Wicks, Jim Dreschel, last 
year’s players and now attending college. 

Bob Maker, sports editor of the Press, was 
master of ceremonies. 

Andros pointed his remarks to the young 
fans in the audience. He said he hoped that 
each of the youngsters present could work 
toward a goal of having a great desire to 
accomplish anything that they take up as 
their life’s work. 

Andros, who coached the Vandals to its 
most successful season in 25 years, told of 
his goal of providing some interesting foot- 
ball for the Idaho fans and said that with a 
little bit of luck and lots of hard work, the 
Vandals could come up with a winning ball 
club in 1964. 

John Richards and Art Hanson of Coeur 
d'Alene and Mrs. Art Sheldon of Kellogg were 
presented with special certificates honoring 
their many years of devotion, time, and aid 
to the promotion and support of athletics 
in north Idaho. Don Haines accepted the 
award for Mrs. Sheldon. 

Bill Giesa, Coeur d'Alene, was presented 
with a special humorous compass to aid in 
some of his golf course navigation projects. 

Harry Arnold, editor of the Press, intro- 
duced the teams nominated for the “Team 
of the Year” award and gave a sketch of each 
team, its sponsor and summary of the high- 
lights of each team's season. 

Arnold Halpern represented the Atlas Tie 
baseball team, Cliff Hohman represented the 
Hohman softball team, Gene Littlefield rep- 
resented the Sandpoint football team, Oscar 
Reynolds represented the Post Falls Kiwanis 
club, Bud Ford represented the NIJC boost- 
ers, Hilton Lockhart represented the Kootenai 
boosters and Reber represented the Quarter- 
back Club. 

The invocation was given by Rev. Lyman 
Winkle in a special prayer that was dedicated 
to the world of sport and the competition it 
provides. 

An en concert of stirring music 
was presented by the NIJO band under Jim 
Burns. The band played before and during 
the dinner and gave special fanfare salutes 
to the head table guests as they were paraded 
down the aisle to their seats. 

The band saluted each of the teams nomi- 
nated for the special award with a special 
rendition of the school's fight song. 

In a salute to DiMaggio and O’Doul, Janice 
Compton, Miss Coeur d'Alene, sang “I Left 
My Heart in San Francisco.” The band also 
played “Here We Have Idaho,“ in a salute to 
all the fans present. 


Volunteer Praises Peace Corps Program 
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HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 
Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the very finest features 
of the Peace Corps, launched by our late 
President Kennedy, is that it elicits the 
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natural energies and enthusiasm of 
America’s young people and helps to di- 
rect those excellent qualities toward the 
achievement of our highest individual 
and national ideals. 

The relatively brief history of the 
Peace Corps is aglow with reports from 
its participants on the immeasurable 
personal satisfaction they derive from 
doing jobs that need desperately to be 
done in some of the loneliest outposts 
of the world. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, the demand 
continues and the evidence mounts up— 
evidence that thousands of our bright 
young people are not just willing, but 
are positively eager, to respond to our 
late President’s call for unselfish service 
to our country. 

The commendable enthusiasm with 
which Peace Corps candidates approach 
their responsibilities is illustrated by an 
article on Donald Haines’ impending as- 
signment to Nigeria. This article ap- 
peared in the Port Huron Times Herald 
of Port Huron, Mich., on January 5, and 
I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

VOLUNTEER PRAISES PEACE CORPS PROGRAM 
(By Eileen Alexander) 


“A much saner method of foreign aid” is 
Donald Haines’ description of the Peace Corps 


program. 

Donald has given the matter much thought, 
for by this spring he will have completed 
training at Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y., and be on his way to Nigeria as a Peace 
Corps volunteer. 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. Donald Haines, 
Elmwood Drive, Don received his B.A. in Eng- 
lish this semester from the University of 
Michigan, and expects that he will be as- 
signed to teaching when he arrives at his 
post. 


What motivates a Peace Corps volunteer? 
In this case, Don began thinking seriously 
about applying for the program when a 
“big campaign” was waged in Ann Arbor 
encouraging graduates in June of 1963 to 
join. 

“I made out the application and took the 
test in Ann Arbor,” he says adding that an 
applicant must have 6 preferably 10 rec- 
ommendations from instructors and other 
persons who know him well and is subjected 
to a battery of tests designed to test skills 
such as ability to learn a foreign language. 

On February 6 Don will leave for Colum- 
bia where he will spend a minimum of 3 
months learning a language, taking physical 
fitness courses, receiving instruction in 
Nigerian politics and economics and gen- 
erally preparing for the cultural climate. 

Then after a 10-day vacation he will leave 

the country for what is normally 2 years 
of service. However this may change some- 
what for if a volunteer’s term is finished in 
the middle of a school session he is usually 
requested to stay on to finish the school 
year. 
“I like the idea of getting in on the ground 
floor of things.“ says Don in explaining why 
he requested assignment in Africa which 
he feels is one of the last frontiers left on 
earth. 

However, The more I look at Nigeria the 
more it seems the most advanced and set- 
tied country in Africa” he adds. 

As someone who will be involved with the 
educational system of the country, Don has 
learned that Nigeria boasts five universities, 
and its schools are patterned after the British 
system, 

“I don’t even know what part of Nigeria 
Ill be going to,” he says. He might live in 
a city, under “fairly plush” conditions. 
“That doesn’t mean I couldn't be sent into 
‘the Bush,’ and live in a village.” 
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Generally, Peace Corps volunteers live 
under conditions similar to those under 
which their counterparts in the country live. 
This means that if Donald is assigned to a 
village, he will live under the same condi- 
tions under which a Nigerian teacher in 
the village would live. 

Volunteers are also paid according to the 
living standards of the country. Donald 
estimates that the salary for Nigerian teach- 
ers is approximately 1,000 pounds a year, or 
$2,800. 

Volunteers receive an allowance with which 
they must buy food, shelter, and clothing 
and meet other expenses, and the rest of 
their salary is placed in a bank in the United 
States, to be taken out when they complete 
their service. 

Most Nigerian teachers do not have de- 
grees, Don explains. The Nigerian Govern- 
ment is attempting to replace those teach- 
ers with college-trained persons from other 
countries, who can keep the educational sys- 
tem going while the Nigerian teachers are at 
colleges and universities earning degrees. 

“The Peace Corps is meant to be for the 
young people of the United States as much 
as it is for the people of other countries,” 
Don says, for he feels that the Americans who 
serve in the Corps learn much about them- 
selves and their own country as well as for- 
eign lands. 

He considers the Peace Corps one of the 
finest programs Kennedy introduced.” 


Young people who joined when the Peace 
Corps was first organized are now completing 
their service and arriving home. Replace- 
ments are needed for these volunteers, as 
well as to enable the program to expand into 
still more countries. 

“Most kids, after the first shock of new- 
ness wears off, seem to be so enthusiastic, 


and never have enough time to accomplish . 


everything they want to do,” Don says. It's 
a very creative job, and you're left a lot on 
your own.” 

“In an article I read.“ he continues, “it 
pointed out that this is about the best pro- 
gram we could arrange, for instinctively 
American youth will use democratic means 
in carrying out their projects. We're not 
going there to teach them democracy, 
Americanism, or anything like that, but some 
of our culture will rub off." 


Memorial Tribute to Our Late President 
John F. Kennedy by Rev. Raymond 
Shelvin, Assistant Pastor of St. 
Francis Xavier R. C. Church, Brooklyn, 
N. V. 


> EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to place in the RECORD a sermon 
by Rev. Raymond Shelvin, assistant pas- 
tor at St. Francis Xavier R.C. Church, 
Brooklyn, N-Y., delivered on the occasion 
of a solemn month’s mind Mass for 
President John F. Kennedy on Decem- 
ber 21, 1963. 

This memorial Mass was attended by 
thousands of residents of the Brooklyn 
area and was arranged by the Demo- 
cratic organizations of the third and 
eighth assembly districts. 

Fittingly, it was attended by public 
figures and citizens of all political beliefs. 
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I believe that Father Shelvin's moving 
and meaningful words are an impressive 
tribute to our departed friend and late 
President: 


If there is anything that arouses the sym- 
pathy of people it is when a great and good 
person suffers an injustice. Some of the 
most lovable personalities of history have 
been men and women who have suffered 
much. The human heart has an instinct 
for justice and the human mind finds its 
greatest joy in honor. 

Thus on November 22 when the news of 
President Kennedy's assassination was broad- 
cast throughout our Nation, every American 
rebelled with righteous indignation at the 
thought of this injustice. Here was a man 
who typified all the traditional ideals of 
every American. Whether we subscribed to 
his political or not, everyone felt 
that this is the way American should 
be: Genuinely loyal to his country, sincerely 
conscientious in his duties to his family, 
and firmly devout in the practice of his rell- 
gion. 

Who has not marveled at his spirit of dedi- 
cation to the American cause. On how many 
different occasions did he challenge his coun- 
trymen to come forth and give honest, effi- 
cient service to their country. “Ask not what 
your country can do for you * * *.” Speak- 
ing to a group of teenagers who had assem- 
blied at a OYO convention In New York, he 
said: I hope that all of you will serve * * * 
serve not only your families, your church 
but also your country. Our country has been 
very generous to us and we must be generous 
in return to it.“ 

And then as a father, it was obvious that 
he delighted to be with his family, In these 
days when men seem to be indifferent about 
family unity, his devotion to his family and 
to his home was exemplary. In spite of a 
heavy workload of huge responsibilities, his 
family was very important to him and in re- 
turn he was very important to his family. 
By giving attention to them, he received at- 
tention from them. By giving affection to 
them, he received affection from them. 

And all this flowed from his sense of duty 
to his God. A person conscientious in his 
duties to his God can't help but be a good 
citizen and a good father. Here was a man 
who had the burdens of a great nation on 
his mind and yet regardless of where he was 
or what he was doing, he would always ful- 
fill his Catholic obligation of going to mass 
on Sundays. He recognized himself as a 
creature of God and thus he had the obliga- 
tion of giving service to God. 


We have lost a great man. America has 
suffered a great tragedy. But instead of this 
being a great loss to us, it might turn about 
to be a considerable profit. Tragedy is often 
the mother of character—it is often the 
seeds of great virtue. So perhaps as Amer- 
ica looks at this man and looks at his per- 
sonal qualities, America might acquire more 
loyal Americans; American homes might 
profit by having more conscientious parents; 
and, finally, America might become stronger 
S greater respect and devotion to 


Extremism and Responsible 
Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


> Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of extremism versus deep faith in 
the fundamental processes of American 
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democracy is probably one of the most 
talked about subjects in this country 
during the last few weeks. One of the 
best articles on the subject is the one 
written by National Commander Daniel 
Foley in the American Legion magazine. 
He effectively puts the case for what he 
calls the “spirit and tradition of real re- 
sponsible Americanism.” 

The Minneapolis Star published this 
article on January 9, and accompanied 
it with an editorial saying that “Com- 
mander Foley’s exposition wins from us 
the highest accolade honest writers can 
bestow. We wish we had written that”. 

The article follows: 

Lecion’s COMMANDER Hits EXTREMISM 

(By Daniel Foley) 

At a time of rapid change and recurring 
crisis in national affairs, one factor remains 
constant. The loudest noise and the most 
confused counsel continue to come from ex- 
tremists. 

By extremists I mean those individuals 
who would save America by forsaking its free 
institutions. I mean not just Communist 
and neo-Fascists who openly assail our sys- 
tem but, more especially, those who, in the 
conviction that theirs is the only right view, 
have lost sight of—and faith in—the funda- 
mental of self-government. 

You know the type as wellas Ido. They 
claim to have the one true answer to every 
problem. They talk of setting aside the law 
when the law offends them. They are quick 
to cry treason, slow to admit error, and in- 
different to arguments and facts that do not 
support their beliefs. They are not really 
leftists or rightists—but simply modern an- 
archists—though many of them would be 
shocked at the idea. 

There are two basic flaws in their brand of 
extremism. 

It violates the spirit and traditions of real 
Americanism. 

It seeks a course of action that is bound 
to fail. 

As Legionaires we bow to no one in our 
concern and zeal for the future security and 
greatness of America. Because we are Leg- 
ionaires we share a special responsibility to 
observe and uphold the institutions which 
alone can be the means of realizing that 
future. 

Now, more than ever before, Americans 
need to keep their values in clear focus. 
Our resort must be to reason, not to emo- 
tion; to persuasion, not to violence; to perse- 
verance, not to panic. It isn’t necessary or 
desirable that we all think alike. It is essen- 
tial that we espouse our differences reason- 
ably with good will and due regard for other 
opinions. 

Honest disagreement honorably expressed 
cannot divide Americans. But disagreement 
waged with weapons of fear and hate and bad 
faith can cost us not only our unity but our 
character and purpose as a free people. 

Abraham Lincoln in a previous era of 
strong feeling said, “There is no grievance 
that is a fit object of redress by mob law.” 
By the same token, there is no grievance now 
that cannot be voiced and fairly met within 
the tested channels of the democratic sys- 
tem. 

I often wonder if those who advocate ex- 
tremism really understand the enormity of 
their disservice to their country. 

Nikita Khrushchev is fond of stating, as 
he did recently in the presence of visiting 
American businessmen, that the capitalist 
system is headed for an early collapse. He's 
not basing that hope altogether on the 
thrust of Communist military and economic 
power. The Communists believe as an arti- 
cle of faith that human beings are incapable 
of governing themselves—that a free society 
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such as ours inevitably will generate excesses 
and frictions that will destroy it. 

The citizen who defies the law or falsely 
demeans the motives and authority of gov- 
ernmental institutions is helping Khru- 
shchey’s cause—not America’s. The citizen 
who seeks recourse to hatred or violence as 
the answer to the Nation's problems is turn- 
ing away from an acceptable and workable 
American solution. 

The American Legion has always asserted 
its right to speak out vigorously and candidly 
on public issues. We've never shied away 
from controversy or from criticism of poli- 
cies we believe to be wrong—and I am con- 
fident we will continue on that course. At 
the same time, I assure you that our criti- 
cism will be constructive and responsible. 

The U.S. Supreme Court in recent years 
has rendered decisions specifically in the 
areas of law enforcement and religious ex- 
pressions in schools, with which the Ameri- 
can Legion strongly disagrees. We formu- 
lated our position in the democratic way— 
through discussion at the local, State, and 
national levels. We've stated our views 
plainly and with force, but without im- 
p the motives of those who disagree or 
attacking the authority and prestige of the 
courts. 

We believe the national interest warrants 
increased American efforts to neutralize and 
eliminate the Communist regime in Cuba. 
But while insisting upon a new policy, we 
question the wisdom of our present policy, 
not the character and good faith of its 
architects. 

We champion the needs of disabled and 
aging war veterans whose past services are 
too soon forgotten by many of their coun- 
trymen. But our difference with those who 
oppose us is one of judgment, not of patriot- 
ism; and the best hope for our cause lies 
in education and persuasion, not vindictive- 
ness. 

This is the American way. It’s the only 
way that works in a free society. 

By practicing responsible Americanism this 
American Legion of ours has served as a 
stabilizing force in the Nation's life. We 
stand today as a buffer against extremism of 
both the left and the right. This is a posi- 
tion in which every Legionnaire may take 
pride and which every Legionnaire should 
consciously seek to strengthen. 

We neither need nor want rigid conformity, 
Nor can we permit a few overzealous and 
unreasoning individuals to overbalace the 
common sense and judgment of the people. 

Ours is a big country with big and per- 
plexing problems. The answers do not come 
easily. They will not come at all if sub- 
stantial numbers of Americans permit them- 
selves to be led into extravagances of hate 
and fear. 


Public School Spending Up 5 Percent in 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
very highly respected publication, School 
Management, edited by Mr. Paul Abram- 
son, has prepared an excellent analysis 
of the cost of American public school 
education. This analysis appears in the 
magazine’s January 1964 issue. 

I take this opportunity to call to the 
attention of my colleagues a brief anal- 
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ysis of this article, which I think should 
be of interest and concern to all of us 
here in Congress. 

I should like to particularly call the 
attention of my colleagues to the wide 
range of local effort exerted in the field 
of public education. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, the figures showing 
the continuing rise in cost of public edu- 
cation can be applied, and perhaps even 
more so, to the cost of private education 
in this country. 

The increasing cost of public educa- 
tion is being passed on to local taxpayers 
and I believe an analysis of this article 
will clearly demonstrate why local taxes, 
by the very nature of things, continue to 
keep going up. While it is true that the 
public school passes on this increased 
cost to the taxpayer, I think it quite ap- 
propriate that we ask, Where can the pri- 
vate school obtain its additional revenue? 

Private schools today absorb more 
than 7% million grade school and high 
school students at an annual operating 
cost estimated in excess of $2 billion. 
This does not include capital outlay nor 
capital investment in buildings. 

I think this excellent article in School 
Management should serve as a base for 
those of us interested in education, both 
public and private, for intelligent discus- 
sion of what can be done to assist the lo- 
cal communities in meeting this ever-in- 
creasing burden. 

The article follows: 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SPENDING Ur 5 PERCENT IN 
Year 

GREENWICH, Conn.—The average cost of 
educating a public school student in the 
United States rose 5 percent in the last 
year from $335 to $352. 

Of the $17 increase, only $7 will be spent 
for better education, more efficient teach- 
ing tools and improved teachers’ salaries. 
The other $10 will be spent simply to offset 
the effects of inflation. 

Since the 3-year period of 1957-59, the 
base period used by the U.S. Government for 
its price indexes, the average school district 
has increased its per pupil expenditures by 
36 percent, or $94. However, only $41 of 
this sum has gone for educational improve- 
ment; the other $53 has been spent to off- 
set inflation. 

These are some of the statistics reported 
in the 1963-64 Cost of Education Index pub- 
lished in the January issue of School Man- 
agement magazine. 

As the Nation's largest publication serv- 
ing public school administrators, School 
Management produces this nationally recog- 
nized guide to school financial planning each 
year. It is directed by Dr. Orlando F. Furno, 
director of research for the Baltimore City 
Schools. 

Dr. Furno estimates public schools 
throughout the United States will spend a 
total of $20,250 million for the current school 
year, including the cost of providing school 
transportation, building and equipping new 
schools and paying off school debts. 

The average cost of providing bus trans- 
portation, per student, will be $16, and 
school districts will spend $47 per student 
for new school construction, including addi- 
tions and modernizations, for the current 
September through June school year. 
(These costs are in addition to average $352 
per pupil expenditure.) The magazine uses 
a standard pupil unit for its computations, 

into account the different costs of 
schooling elementary and high school stu- 
dents. 


1964 


School debts, mostly long-term bonds for 
school construction, totalled $388 per stu- 
dent, in the average school district as of 
September 1, 1963. Almost 10 percent of the 
school districts in the country were in debt 
$1,000 for each pupil enrolled. 

Again, as in past years, the Middle Atlantic 
States; New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, are spending the most per pupil, $482, 
about 42 percent above the national average. 
The second highest spending region was the 
west coast, California, Oregon, Washington, 
Hawall, and Alaska, with an average per 
pupil expenditure of $390, 11 percent above 
the national average. 

Only one of the Nation’s nine geographic 
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areas spent less this year than during last 
year. This was the South Central region of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky. Average per pupil expenditures were 
$200 versus $204 last year. Again, as last 
year, this was the lowest per pupil expendi- 
ture of any region. 

A region-by-region comparison of per 
pupil expenditures during the last 2 years 
shows the following: 

YEARLY COMPARISON CHART 

On a region-by-region basis, the Cost of 
Education Index shows the following com- 
parison between per pupil expenditures for 
1963-64 and last year: 


Region 


Middle Atlantic (New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania 
West coast (Cali Q: 


Dakota, South Dakotas) -._----.-~..---------~----;----- 
tates 


) 
western 8 —.— Texas, Oklahoma, Ar 
8 States (Maryian „Delaware, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 


Sanch K i inier (Alnbama, Misisippi, Tennessee, Kentacky)__- 


National average, all States 


Vermont, Maine, Rhode Island, 
STATT S 
‘olorado, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Ari- 


| 
ashington, Hawaii, A 8 


School year 
Net 
increase 
1963-64 | 1962-63 

Percent 
————— $482 $469 2.8 
390 382 2.1 
367 357 2.8 
3 37¹ 347 6.9 
376 3⁴⁵ 9.0 
— 350 323 8.4 
278 zmn 2.6 
252 240 5.0 

200 204 1 (2.0) 

AEA, 352 335 5.1 


1 Decrease, 


start in at about 85, 
South will receive a salary of about $4,000. 

The average teacher will earn $5,837 this 
year. This is an Increase of 24.7 percent since 
1957-59, Since inflation has taken a 22.6 
percent bit, the real increase is less than $100 
Verne average maximum salary for a class- 
room teacher, no matter how much educa- 
tion or experience he or she has, is $7,307. 
Only 10 percent of the Nation’s school dis- 
tricts have salary scales which make it pos- 
sible for classroom teachers to earn more 
than $9,500. 

Commenting on the current state of teach- 
ers’ salaries, Paul Abramson, nies gegen apart 
t, said, “Compared 
8 of college graduates in in- 
dustry, business, and government, the start- 
ing salaries of teachers are not drastically 
low. It is only in the long term that the 

salary scales are tragically out of line. 

“After 14 years of teaching, the average 
classroom teacher can expect to earn $7,300. 
In the South, he would earn $6,000. 

“Compare this with the wage scale of ad- 
vertising copywriters, missile engineers, or 
senior garbage men. Is it any wonder that, 
after a few years, the bright, ambitious young 
teachers, our Nation's most important re- 
source for educating future generations, turn 
to more lucrative areas to earn a living to 
support their families?” 


State Department Continues To Ignore 
Communist Goal as Africa Slowly Slips 
Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, Zanzibar is 
fast becoming the Cuba of Africa. While 
the apologists for the Soviet Union con- 
tinue to insist that the Communists are 
not responsible for the current uprisings 
in Africa, they ignore the fact that the 
leader of the revolution in Zanzibar is a 
self-avowed Communist who was trained 
in Cuba for the part he played in the ter- 
ror in Zanzibar and for seizing control 


Communist 
conspiracy, points out some pertinent 
facts in his newspaper column of Janu- 
ary 22, 1964, “And Now Zanzibar.” 

Dr. Morris’ column follows: 

AND Now ZANZIBAR 
(By Robert Morris) 

Field Marshal John Okello, new dictator 
of the “Peoples Republic of Zanzibar,” has 
declared that he agrees with Khrushchey 
that “capitalism, colonialism, and imperial- 
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ism should be buried.” He is quoted as 
saying “the grave is ready for them.” Ob- 
viously, another Soviet satellite is being set 
up in the strategic islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, 

Zanzibar, the 103d nation of the United 
Nations, with a vote in the General Assembly 
equal to the United States, is made up of 
the former British Island of Zanzibar with 
an area of 640 square miles, and Pemba, to 
the north, with an insular area of 380 miles. 
The population is about 300,000. Zanzibar 
is only 23 miles from the east coast of 
Africa, most strategically located, flanking 
the heavily traversed water route between 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Mozambique 
Channel, and the Gulf of Aden that leads 
to the Red Sea and Suez Canal. 

Zanzibar has properly been called the 
Cuba of Africa, and we can expect that the 
Communists will arm it in the fashion of 
Fidel Castro’s bastion. Any geopolitician 
can look at a map of the world and see what 
Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung are doing. 
The great Communist strides in Yemen, 
Somalia, and now Zanzibar, put in bold 
relief the program of conquest being exe- 
cuted. Not only are the strategic waterways 
and airstrips being taken over but Africa 
is being set for conquest from east to west 
so that the distances that proved such a 
hindrance for the Soviets in their Congo 
operation will be eliminated. 


During the last fortnight, the drift of 
strategic Algeria and Ghana to Soviet 
hegemony became more pronounced. It 
must be remembered that the Soviet con- 
quest of continental Africa calls for grad- 
ualism. The West is to be driven out, the 
nationalist movements that create the 
vacuum are to be infiltrated, but the fangs 
of conquest are to be concealed as much as 
possible. Hence, Khrushchey can work 
things so that the United States or the 
United Nations finances the transition. 
This is also true in such places as the French 
Congo, in Mali, and in Guinea. 

Part of this picture, too, is the once beau- 
tiful and prosperous Belgian Congo, which 
has been reduced to shambles by U Thant 
and by Harlan Cleveland and Jessie Mo- 
Knight, of the State Department. It was 
only a little more than a year ago that we 
heard from these international politicians 
that the revenue from Katanga had to be 
made available to the Central t 
of the Congo to reduce the gaping deficit that 
the U.N.-ruled Léopoldville was creating. 
Under U Thant, the capital has been reduced 
to chaos. 

Then the United Nations, the Organization - 
that was brought into being to save “suceed- 
ing generations from the scourge of war,” 
resorted to cruel and war to 
force Katanga under the domination of the 
central government. Instead of adding the 
revenue of free-en Katanga to 
Léopoldville, U Thant simply subjugated 
Katanga, added to the overall deficit and 
spread chaos where order had prevailed. 
Yet he continues to receive the plaudits of 
the civilized world. 

It is, indeed, fortunate for Western civiliza- 
tion that Africans do not readily adapt 
themselves to communism: Under the 
euphemism of “decolonialization,” U Thant, 
Khrushchev, and Harlan Cleveland have set 
in motion forces that are pushing strategic 
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Africa farther and farther from Western 
civilization. 

Still, the confident men in the State 
Department either applaud their own African 
efforts or shrug away the sweeping gains of 
Khrushchev, who -recently assured Mao 
Tse-tung: “We fully stand for the destruc- 
tion of imperialism and capitalism. We not 
only believe in the inevitable destruction of 
capitalism but are doing everything for this 
to be accomplished as soon as possible.“ 


Accomplishments of the Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, Jr., Foundation, Founded in 1946 
To Memorialize Brother of Late Presi- 
dent John Fitzgerald Kennedy: Senator 
Hill and Congressman Fogarty To Re- 
ceive “Raphael” Awards by Kennedy 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 5, President Johnson will present 
the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., Foundation 
“Raphael” Awards for 1962 to five out- 
standing men who have made the most 
significant contributions and accom- 
plishments in the field of mental health 
during the last year. Two of these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen serve with us in 
the Congress, Senator Lister HILL, of 
Alabama, chairman of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee; and Con- 
gressman Jony E. Fodanrr, of Rhode 
Island, chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee for Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The awards are presented 
by the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., Founda- 
tion, founded in 1946 by the Kennedy 
family as a memorial to the late Presi- 
dent John Fitzgerald Kennedy’s broth- 
er, Navy Lt. Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., who 
was killed in an air attack on a German 
rocket installation during World War II. 

Mr. Speaker, the Springfield Sunday 
Republican of January 26, 1964, printed 
a most interesting story on the Joseph 
P. Kennedy, Jr., Foundation and its ac- 
complishments. I ask permission to have 
this article printed with my remarks in 
the Recorp: 

KENNEDY FOUNDATION Gives New HOPE TO 
MENTALLY ILL—PRESIDENT JOHNSON WILL 
Present AWARDS FEBRUARY 5—THREE Doc- 
TORS AND THREE PUBLIC SERVANTS To BE 
HONORED BY MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 
At a special training center for children 

of limited ability, a young girl of 10 sits at a 

piano in front of a most unusual piece of 

music—a sheet containing oversized notes 
coordinated to numbered keys on the piano. 

Within minutes, a smile of satisfaction 

spreads across the youngster’s face as she 

hears the recognizable melody of a nursery 
rhyme being created by her fingers—and 
more important, by her mind. 

LEARN NEW SKILLS 

Throughout the Nation, at dozens of such 
training centers, many of the Nation's men- 
tally retarded—the five million who were 
once considered hopelessly lost from so- 
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cilety—are learning new skills, including the 
most vital one of belonging. 

Children of 40 and 50 IQ's are 1 
their alphabet and for them, such difficult 
and satisfying techniques as how to dial and 
speak on a telephone. Youngsters of 60_and 
70 IQ's are learning valuable trade skills that 
will enable them to earn a respectable liv- 
ing—the green thumb of a nurseryman, the 
creative art of mosaic tablemaking, bicycle 
repairing, electric wiring, the making of alu- 
minum storm windows, poultry raising, truck 
farming, animal husbandry, and even such 
cerebral tasks as operating an automated 
banking machine. Learning the tasks others 
take for granted, such as how to wait on 
tables, house painting, and how to be a suc- 
cessful gas station attendant, open entire 
new horizons to the mentally handicapped. 

The extent of the problem of mental re- 
tardation is best illustrated by two statistics: 
the retarded and their families add up to 
some 10 percent of the entire American popu- 
lation; and 126,000 mentally retarded infants 
are born each year—one every 5 minutes. 
Retardation strikes families randomly: 1 
in every 4 cases is the result of known 
brain damage, whether caused by infectious 
childhood diseases, or infection of a mother 
during pregnancy. Authorities believe the 
remainder of the cases may be caused by 
psychological situations, neglect, and other 
causes that research is only beginning to 
uncover. 

BIG STUMBLING BLOCK 


A large stumbling block to any concerted 
public effort toward meeting the problem has 
been the widespread confusion of mental re- 
tardation with mental illness. Actually, the 
vast majority of the mentally retarded are 
not mentally ill. Their affliction is simply 
that they lag behind the normal in develop- 
ment of their mental and physical processes. 
While they cannot hope to keep up in the 
race with the rest of the normal population, 
placed in a situation they can cope with, 
they can live relatively normal lives while 
making useful contributions to society and 
retaining dignity as human beings. 

Mental retardation has been with us ever 
since the Nation's founding, but only re- 
cently—as exemplified by the 6631 million 
worth of legislation passed last year—have 
we began serious investigation and attack. 
One of the most significant postwar contri- 
butions was the creation, in 1946, of the 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., Foundation—a me- 
morial to the late President's brother, Lt. 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., who was killed in an 
air attack on a German rocket installation. 
Since then, the foundation has distributed 
more than $16,500,000 to 14 new institutions 
for the care and treatment of mentally re- 
tarded children, including hospitals, resi- 
dential facilities, day care centers, and vari- 
ous research projects at such leading institu- 
tions as Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Stanford, 
and the University of Wisconsin. In addi- 
tion, it founded Kennedy Child Study Cen- 
ters in New York, Washington, D.C., Santa 
Monica, Calif., Hanover, Mass., and Pallas 
Park near Chicago. Senator Epwarp M. KEN- 
NEDY is president of the foundation and 
Sargent Shriver and his wife (the former 
Eunice Kennedy) administer it. 

PROGRESS ACCELERATING 

In recent years, the has been ac- 
celerating, especially since October 1961 when 
the late John F. Kennedy appointed a Presi- 
dential Panel on Mental Retardation whose 
basic recommendations are now being im- 
plemented. These include research into the 
cause and care of retardation; preventive 
health measures for pregnant women and 
newborn infants, especially the susceptible 
premature; special educational programs in 
regular schools, and a new legal concept for 
the retarded which will safeguard their civil 
liberties. 
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In the field of medical research, which 
the Kennedy Foundation and the new Fed- 
eral programs support, science has made 
breakthroughs in early diagnosis of the re- 
taded, in surgery, diet, and other factors. 

In education, great strides have been made 
for the retarded child who lives at home. 
Today, more than 3,500 public school dis- 
tricts have special classes for the retarded; 
however, the present staff of 20,000 special 
teachers is less than half of those needed. 
Some State governments have set up spe- 
cial departments concerned with rehabilita- 
tion of the retarded, but as of today, their 
vocational agencies help only a small frac- 
tion of those in need. 

What has this effort meant for the re- 
tarded person and his family? It means that 
he is increasingly being able to take a produc- 
tive part in society and that expert profes- 
sional advice and assistance is becoming 
more available to his family. 

Sargent Shriver has said that by the end 
of 1964: 

At least 10 new major mental retardation 
centers will be located in the United States, 

At least 20 great universities will have af- 
filiated with them new mental and physical 
service centers for the retarded. 

All 50 States will put into motion new 
plans for the comprehensive care of parents 
and children, 

Everywhere there will be dramatic in- 
creases in the vocational training and phys- 
ical rehabilitation of mental retardation 
victims. 

To honor the outstanding men who have 
made the most significant accomplish- 
ments in the field, the Joseph P. Kennedy, 
Jr., Foundation established the Raphael“ 
Awards in 1962. These are beautiful crystal 
trophies carrying the image of the Seraph 
Raphael, the angel of healing, and substan- 
tial cash grants to help the awardees carry 
on their work. 

GLASS AWARD 

This year, on February 5, at a dinner to 
be held at the Americana Hotel in New York, 
President Lyndon B. Johnson will give the 
sculptured glass award to six outstanding 
men who have brought solution to the prob- 
lem somewhat closer. 

In accepting the invitation to preside at 
the awards dinner, Mr. Johnson commented 
on the “great pioneering” Job done under 
President Kennedy's administration in devel- 
oping for the first time in the Nation's his- 
tory a national program to combat retarda- 
tion. 

“This program will in due course affect 
the lives and happiness of millions of Ameri- 
cans," President Johnson said. “I'm proud 
to be associated with this venture for all the 
American people.” 

The honored winners of the 1963 Kennedy 
Foundation Awards are: 

Dr. Grover Francis Powers, professor emer- 
itus of pediatrics at Yale University; Dr. 
Lionel S. Penrose, professor of eugenics at 
University College in London; Dr. Robert P. 
L. Lafon, professor of neuropsychiatry, Uni- 
versity of Montpellier, France; U.S. Senator 
Lister Hill of Alabama; Bert T. Combs, for- 
mer Governor of Kentucky; and U.S. Repre- 
sentativé John E. Fogarty of Rhode Island. 

The next decade will undoubtedly see nu- 
merous innovations that will offer hope—and 
more—to the retarded and their families. As 
President John F. Kennedy, who was espe- 
cially interested in the subject, said: 
“Throughout the Nation, there is a greater 
understanding of the enormous waste of 
human resources and a greater appreciation 
of the benefits that can flow from better care 
and treatment of the retarded. All levels of 
State and Federal Government and many 
voluntary organizations are today 
their common cause new hope for the men- 
tally retarded.” 
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Are the Liberal Economists Overlooking 
Something?—By Maurice H. Stans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to include excerpts 
from a recent address by Mr. Maurice H. 
Stans. 

Mr. Stans was a Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget during the Eisen- 
hower administration and, as such, he 
served the American people in an able, 


In this speech Mr. Stans specifically 
points out that constant Federal deficits 
like ours bring only spiraling living costs 
to the people and Federal economic ruin 
in its wake. At the request of the Re- 
publican House budget-cutting task 
force, Mr. Stans came to Washington 
early in the last session and greatly 
assisted us in cutting the 1964 fiscal year 
budget $744 billion. 

His speech, which should be read by 
every American citizen, follows: 

ARE THE LIBERAL ECONOMISTS OVERLOOKING 
SOMETHING? 
(By Maurice H. Stans) 
INTRODUCTION 

The practice of challenging accepted be- 
liefs permeates the doctrines of our own 
Government, too. What has survived for 
centuries or decades as a pillar of one of our 
institutions may be decried today by advo- 
cates of change as an outmoded antiquity or 
a myth carried over from a dark age. 

EXPERIMENTATION IN NATIONAL ECONOMIC 

POLICY 


There is, in fact, under way in our seat of 
Government the biggest economic experi- 
ment the world has ever seen. It is impor- 
tant that each of us understand clearly what 
it is and what it seeks to achieve, and what 
risks are involved, for our personal fortunes 
and our national future are at stake on the 
outcome. 

The national economic policy which is now 
so aggressively being tested is not designed 
as a temporary ent to meet a momen- 
tary difficulty. It is an avowed way of life. 
if it succeeds, it will be a major turning 
point in the economics of government. His- 
torians will record it as a complete reversal 
in direction in the science of political man- 
agement. If it fails, it will be an equally 
historic event that may forever shatter the 
strength of our free democratic processes. 


WHAT IS A LIBERAL ECONOMIST? 


These wide-scale economic experiments are 
the brainchildren of a present generation of 
liberal economists holding considerable influ- 
ence in Government affairs. They do not 
comprise a compact group, and their ideas are 
not uniform, but in general they endorse and 
support these propositions of governmental 
economics; 

1. That a government can spend a nation 
into prosperity and thereby assure full em- 
ployment of manpower and resources—a 
process of pump priming the economy 
through planned deficits; 

2. That a limited amount of inflation is 
good for the country—or at least does no 
harm; 

3. That national budgets can be based on 
compensatory fiscal policy—hopefully, a bal- 
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ancing of income and outgo over a cycle 
period; 

4. That a tax cut, when a deficit exists, 
will stimulate the economy and thereby en- 
hance total revenues—enough to achieve 
future surpluses; 

5. That the national debt need never be 
reduced—and should, in fact, be increased 
as the national output grows. 

Behind the principles is the confident 
belief that the future of a nation can be 
successfully assured only through closely de- 
signed economic blueprints, enforced by a 
system of central control valves that regulate 
the economic stream to accomplish desired 
social objectives. In short, Government 
should intervene more in economic planning 
and management. Only then can we gain a 
satisfactory annual rate of growth and a suit- 
able level of living. 

All this is usually described as the “new 
economics.” To the advocates of these pre- 
cepts, anything else is an incantation from 
the forgotten past, an ancient cliche, a worn- 
out tradition. 

QUESTIONS THEY POSE 


There are immediate questions that these 
propositions bring to mind: 

Can a government deliberately cast out the 
long-accepted tenet that to be financially 
strong it must live within its income? 

Will unbridled deficit spending really pro- 
vide enough steam to iron out the wrinkles 
and gaps in employment of manpower and 
resources? 

To what extent and for how long can an- 
nual deficits be suffered and national debt 
be accumulated without imposing severe 
inflation, with its consequent loss of values 
and of security, especially harsh for those on 
fixed Incomes? 

Can the budget really be balanced over 
a period of years if deliberate deficits are 
undertaken in some of them? 

Can a small degree of inflation be en- 
couraged without serious risk that it will 
get out of control? 

As part of all this, how safe is it for a 
government to offer its people the attractive 
carrot of sizable tax reduction when there 
is already an existing substantial gap between 
revenues and expenses? 

It does not suffice to answer these questions 
in platitudes or generalities, for the policies 
which they test are advanced with great 
fervor by their advocates. 

THE CASE OF BRAZIL 


José Pereira, down in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
doesn’t know much about the theories of 
economics. Except for the complaints he 
hears from his fellow workmen in the glass 
factory about the stupidity of the politicians 
way off in Brasilia, he doesn’t understand 
much about his government's affairs. And 
he wouldn't recognize a fiscal policy at any 
distance. 

But José knows some things about his 
own income and outgo. He knows that when 
his wife, Maria, goes to the market she needs 
almost twice as much money to fill her bas- 
ket with groceries as she did a year ago. He 
knows that the medicines he needs when the 
doctor comes are 10 times as expensive as 
they were 5 years ago. He knows that the 
huaraches that cost him 20 cruzeiros in 1953 
have gone to 70 cruzerios in 1955 to 200 
cruzeiros in 1960 to 1,100 cruzeiros today. 
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To José, his meager pay must be spent 
quickly before it loses its value, saving is 
useless, and the future is dark and fore- 
boding. 


There are some things we could tell José 
that might make him understand his plight: 

1. In the last 10 years the cruzeiro has 
dropped from 18% to the dollar to 1,100 to 
the dollar. It has lost more than 98 percent 
of its buying power. 

2. In the same period the Government of 
Brazil has consistently operated with large 
deficits, financed with borrowed and printed 
money. The national debt is astronomical 
and foreign obligations cannot be met even 
with large amounts of new aid. 

3. Meanwhile, the cost of living has been 
spiraling. It increased 52 percent in 1959, 
23 percent in 1960, 43 percent in 1961, 52 per- 
cent in 1962, and about 75 percent in the first 
9 months of this year. 

4. Brazil is virtually bankrupt. It can't 
pay its internal or external debts. Its gold 
reserves are gone. The savings of the people 
have been progressively wiped out. Strikes 
are rampant, general bank closings have oc- 
curred, unrest prevails, martial law is threat- 
ened, and communism is readying to take 
over. 

The successive governments of Brazil have 
been following exactly the same new eco- 
nomic philosophy that is being urged on us 
today. It started when a President of the 
country called the traditional economics 
fuddy-duddy and set out to use deficits and 
inflation as a p economic device. 
He promised 50 years of progress in 5. But 
in the words of one expert: “He achieved 40 
years of inflation in 4. Today, the only thing 
behind the cruzeiro is the press. 


present problems.” 


ELSEWHERE, TOO 


spirals. Indonesia's 
money has fallen in value 50 percent in the 
past year. South Korea’s inflation this year 
is about 40 percent. In India and the 
Philippines, a rising cost of living is bring- 
ing bitterness, frustration, and insecurity. 

All around the world are nations strug- 
gling with the consequences of à course of 
deficit spending, increasing debt, inflation, 
and rising costs. Fiscal irresponsibility is 
taking its toll in country after country. In 
each of them the people of least wealth, like 
José Pereira in Brazil, are suffering the most. 
And the development of a strong middle 
class, on which nations must depend for 
political and economic stability, is prevent- 
ed because the masses are unable to rise 
above the level of primitive poverty. 

WHAT IS BEING OVERLOOKED? 


Certainly in these experiences, and many 
others around the globe, there are grounds 
for doubting the optimistic and confident as- 
surances of the liberal economists. The evi- 
dence is that they may well be overlooking 
or minimizing some imposing risks involved 
in their propositions. 

Among the risks of the new economics are 
these: 

1, The risk of failure—with a high penalty 
in accumulated debt, loss of value of our 
currency, disastrous inflation, and loss of our 
position of world leadership. 
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2. The risk of success—which might, para- 
doxically, bring about an epidemic of fall- 
ures in weaker nations tempted by the sweet 


keep their programs 
also tempt us to demand too much of a good 


3. The risk of degradation of the national 
purpose and spirit—which would be an in- 
evitable accompaniment of a reversal of the 
deep-seated traditions of thrift, self-respon- 
sibility, freedom of choice, and driving ambi- 
tion that built a great nation out of a 
mixture of insecure racial and ethnic strains. 

4, The risk of loss of personal freedoms— 
a price which most surely would have to be 
paid for the all-powerful Central Government 
that the concomitant long-range economic 
planning and controls would bring and high 
spending would create. 

In the absence of proof that the new the- 
orles are workable, these risks need careful 
evaluation. If upon analysis they loom too 
large, there is valid reason for a conclusion 
that the liberal economic philosophies should 
be abandoned without further trial because 
the odds, over time, are too heavily weighted 

enduring success. 

Internally, inflation would be a vicious tax 
on savings, insurance and pensions and 
would fall heaviest on those least able to 
Externally, it is would destroy our 


might not be immediate, but by all experi- 
ence it would be inevitable. And if one of 
these years an unintended recession should 
be imposed on a planned deficit, the Govern- 
ment could easily go in the red $25 or $30 
billion and the downfall would be acceler- 
ated. 

But even if inflation were not such a haz- 
ard, there would still remain the moral ques- 
tion of the right of one generation to pile up 
debts to be paid by those that foliow. We all 
work 1 week a year on the average now 
just to pay interest on the national debt. 
The debt itself increases year by year. 

The total of all present debts, commit- 
ments and accrued liabilities of the Federal 
Government—such as would appear on the 
financial statement of a business—is now in 
excess of one trillion dollars, This is about 
$21,000 for every family of four in the coun- 
try. Is it right to add to this each year 
for the sake of testing will-of-the-wisp ex- 
periments that include semantic absurdities 
like calling a present deficit “a downpay- 
ment on future surpluses’? Or is former 
President Eisenhower right in saying that 
“we are stealing from our in 
order to satisfy our desires of today.“ and 
that it is “downright robbery for my Govern- 
ment to decide on policies that are merely 
certain to shorten progressively the monetary 
yardstick so that when I received my annuity 
or savings I would get dollarettes—worth 
only half or a fourth as much as today’s 
dollars”? 

Even deeper than its impact on today’s liv- 
ing costs or tomorrow's debts and taxes is the 
potential danger of weakening the national 
ability to fight communism. Khrushchev 
has repeatedly said that he will “bury us.” 
We may be playing right into his hands by 
extravagant fiscal policies that carry such 
overwhelming risks. How do we preserve the 
flexibility and reserve strength to meet emer- 
gencies if we constantly pursue a course of 
fiscal brinkmanship, of Government by credit 
card? 

The chances for successful use of the new 
economics depend on finding a delicate thin 
line of overspending that nevertheless does 
not tip the balance to disaster. No country 
) s eyer found that formula. 


THE RISK OF SUCCESS 
Paradoxically, there would be a substantial 


risk to all human soctety if the new economics 
were to succeed in our country for a time. 
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Imagine all the other countries of the 
world, troubled by problems of meeting the 
demands of their peoples and of facing inter- 
national competition, if they were suddenly 
to observe that the United States had found 
a formula for success and growth, and that 
the formula involved the very pleasant medi- 
cine of overspending the Government re- 
sources. Few of them would need a gold- 
plated invitation to follow the example. 
Most are already drinking the same brew. 


THE RISK OF DESTRUCTION OF OUR NATIONAL 
SPIRIT 


The proponents of the new economics spe- 
cifically deny the validity of the American 
traditions, They characterize our national 
beliefs in frugality, thrift, and self-respon- 
sibility as archaic, primitive, and Puritan. 
A balanced budget, they tell us, is an old 
cliche, 

But these roots are deep in American his- 
tory. Our country was founded by people 
who left troubled European societies in the 
hope of finding personal economic and po- 
litical freedoms. They constructed here a 
system that was an almost-perfect blending 
of the instincts that motivate the human 
mind. It was a system that melded the in- 
born desires for equality of opportunity and 
for freedom with the inherent traits of com- 
petitiveness and acquisitiveness. The Con- 
stitution they provided for themselves 
achieved a near miracle in the diffusion of 
public power. It was a Federal structure 
that distinctly avoided a strong central gov- 
ernment. This combination of free enter- 
prise and political checks and balances grew 
until it outproduced every other form of 
society. 

In their Government, the American people 
adopted a principle of frugality and sought 
to avoid the accumulation of debt. This 
was not a casual policy. It was expressed as 
the national will by every President from 
Washington to Eisenhower. And it was ef- 
fectively carried out for 155 years after in- 
dependence. The early debt of the Revolu- 
tion was paid in full in 1834. The new 
debts incurred in later wars were progres- 
sively reduced. 

Despite the massive expenditures of World 
War I, the national debt by 1930 had been 
brought down to a mere $16 billion. (It ts 
only since then that we have defaulted in our 
direction; since 1930 we have paid our bills 
only six times and have added to the debt in 
the other 28 fiscal years.) 

This tradition of thrift in Government was 
paralleled in the personal lives of our people. 
We were taught to be thrifty, to be self- 
reliant, to provide for our future. The say- 
ings of individuals became the capital that 
built the vast industrial complex that car- 
ried us safely through our wars and brought 
us from a primitive rural economy to the 
world’s most advanced. Until the recent 
decades, we heard no economic “principles” 
in conflict with this kind of progress. 

All of this we are now asked to abandon. 
All of this, we are told, is an illusion, a repe- 
tition of stale phrases, an inheritance of 
truism and stereotype, a hoary tradition to 
be buried. There is an easier way, and we 
have missed it all along. 

But even today, after 30 years of the new 
economics, the American people haven't 
bought it. The proof is that in every straw 
poll they vote against accepting a tax cut 
unless the budget is balanced or spending 
is reduced. They suspect the proposition 
that deficit-building tax reductions will in- 
sure prosperity; if that were a magic formula, 
they wonder, why not eliminate all taxes 
and create an ever-prosperous Utopia? Of 
course, they want to see taxes lowered, but 
they know it would be conscienceless to do 
this merely by postponing the load to an- 
other generation. 

The new economics dismisses all this as 
mythology. It asks the Nation to give up 
its moral legacy from the past. In offering 
the primrose path, it risks the destruction of 
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the American spirit that built American 
greatness. 
THE RISK OF PERSONAL FREEDOMS 


Perhaps most serious of all, the liberal 
economists, right or wrong, are risking the 
loss of our personal freedoms in advancing 
their new policies. Of all the instruments 
which subvert personal freedoms, inflation 
is the worst. Millions of people today know 
this lesson. But almost as bad are the con- 
trols that would be necessary to hold us to- 
gether if the new economics became the new 
order. 

Where does the new economic planning 
stop? We know that it includes deliberate 
expenditures to stir up the economy, that 
it includes tax cuts regardless of deficits, that 
it includes artificially supported interest 
rates, that it includes a growing national 
debt, and that it includes some acceptable 
inflation. We know also that, sooner or 
later, it necessarily inyolves Government in- 
fluence or control over prices or wages, over 
conditions of work, over investment and 
investment returns, over business policies 
and practices, over the flow of money and 
credit, and over economic education. And 
we know that the control mechanisms them- 
selves, and the bureaucracies that grow to 
superintend the flow of spending, add up 
to ever-enlarging Central Government, with 
ever-enlarging power over the lives and ac- 
tions of the people, 

Certainly not all Government growth or 
Government control is to be condemned. 
The population explosion and an accelerat- 
ing pace of existence require more agencies 
to protect rights and balance out opportuni- 
ties. National defense in a threatening 
world requires manpower and money. These 
are proper Government functions. 

But where is the limit on encroachment 
on personal freedoms? Is there any certain 
line of guarantee against undue usurpation 
of central power? 

Unfortunately, the trend of the last 30 
years of growing Government gives little 
comfort. A proliferation of laws, regula- 
tions, bureaucracies, and controls has re- 
moved more and more responsibility from 
our local communities to Washington, into 
the hands of the economic and social plan- 
ners. And there is no indication that they 
are satisfied. 

As more economic decisions are made in 
Washington more power will centralize in 
the politicians and bureaucrats. Plans, di- 
rectives, and edicts will replace the composite 
daily judgments of millions of businessmen, 
shopkeepers, farmers, and laborers that tra- 
ditionally have guided our endeayors. And 
more and more our free market system will 
slip away. 

if our Nation were to worship at the altar 
of these new economic gods, it would risk 
the personal freedom of its people. That has 
been the price in every other nation that has 
succumbed to the blandishments of the easy 
economics. 

CONCLUSION 


In summary, the new economic theories 
have the attractions of promising much, pro- 
viding a pleasant euphoria of irresponsibil- 
ity, and postponing the reckoning to another 
generation. But the evidence of experience 
in our own country and elsewhere shows they 
have little chance of success. 

The case for the new economics’ has never 
been proved. It rests on a sandy foundation 
that has never, in history, supported a na- 
tion’s long-term progress. It has failed 
under every test. It Is failing right now in 
Brazil and in many other countries. 

Yes, the liberal economists are overlooking 
some things in advocating this course. They 
are overlooking the likely risks of failure and 
its disastrous ences, They are over- 
looking the intoxicating pitfalls of tempo- 
rary success, They are overlooking the deep- 
seated beliefs of the American people in fis- 
cal integrity, both in government and in 
their personal affairs, and the loss of na- 
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beliefs are brainwashed. More importantly, 


they are overlooking the danger that by pur- 
suing their course they may build over us a 
dictatership of economic planners and of 
central bureaucratic government, destroy our 
freedoms, and make us easy victims of com- 
munism. 

Well, what's the alternative? It's not so 
glamorous, perhaps, but it's built for endur- 
ance, for security, for strength. It isa return 
to first beliefs and first principles—a recog- 
nition that the privilege of being a free 
people inyolves assuming responsibilities. 
It is disciplined government which doesn't 
consider thrift a discredited word. It is gov- 
ernment that can recognize danger signs and 
avoid financial brinkwalking. 

It is Government that won't get in the 
way of sound economic growth, but will 
achieve it by encouraging the free market 
system. It is Government that belleves, like 
Lincoln, that it should do for the people 
only those things that they can't do as well 
for themselves, not in the centralization of 
all problems in Washington. It is Govern- 
ment that believes in sound money, that 
debts must be paid, that the budget should 
be balanced, that the Public Treasury is a 
trust, that rate of material growth is less 
important than sustained strength and char- 
acter. 

‘There is still time for the American people 
to choose one way or another. And in that 
choice this is important to remember: While 
economic soundness by itself doesn’t guar- 
antee a nation greatness, no nation has ever 
been great without it. 

Khrushchev has made a promise to this 
generation. He expects us to fall and go 
down, not on the battlefield but through our 
own weaknesses. We who believe in the 
American system certainly cannot ignore that 
prediction. But we can—and must—reaffirm 
our own values and find the discipline, the 
dedication, and the determination that free 
men have always had. Then and only then 
will we meet our responsibilities as a free 
people. Then and only then will we achieve 
our potential for national growth. Then 
and only then will we marshal our full re- 
sources to meet the Soviet challenge. Then 
and only then will we prove to Khrushchev 
that, when all is counted, our system is the 
best. 


Minnesota Swine Producers Object to 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the price- 
depressing effects of a continuing in- 
crease in the levels of meat imports have 
been the concern of many of us during 
the past year, and there has been much 
talk of the competition from the imports 
of beef and beef products. As is true 
with many aspects of our agricultural 
economy, however, policies which effect 
one sector have their ramifications in 
other areas, and now I have received 
word of the concern in the swine indus- 
try over the high levels of imports of 
meat and meat products. 

I ask that a letter I have received from 
Mr. Lyle Lamphere, chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee of the Minnesota 
Swine Producers’ Association, be printed 
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in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. Mr. Lamphere's letter transmits 
a resolution adopted at the Swine Pro- 
ducers’ Association annual meeting ask- 
ing for restrictions on the imports of red 
meat and petitioning that no further 
concessions on livestock and livestock 
products be granted by our trade nego- 
tiators at the Geneva trade talks: 
MINNESOTA SWINE PRODUCERS® 
ASSOCIATION, 
January 22, 1964, 
Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN NELSEN: At the annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Swine Producers’ 
Association held in Peters Hall Auditorium 
at the University of Minnesota, Thursday, 
January 16, and attended by approximately 
300 of the leading commercial and purebred 
swine producers of the State, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Livestock constitutes the largest and most 
important segment of the agricultural econ- 
omy of the United States. Current high 
levels of imports of beef and lamb, at a time 
when our domestic production of red meat 
is at an alltime high and livestock producers 
are experiencing severe financial losses on 
their operations, and also at a time when 
cold storage stocks of beef and pork are ex- 
cessive, are exerting an extremely adverse 
economic impact on our domestic red meat 
industry. 

“Therefore, we respectfully petition the 
representatives of our Nation at the Geneva 
trade talks that no further tariff concessions 
be granted on livestock, meat, and other 
livestock products. 

“Further, we firmly believe that the Con- 
gress of the United States should enact leg- 
islation which would impose quotas, based 
on moving 5-year averages of red meat im- 
ports, and after such quotas are exceeded, 
tariffs on such Imports should be substan- 
tially increased.” 

We respectfully call this matter to your 
attention and we will greatly appreciate your 
support to bring some protection to a live- 
stock industry that has suffered tremen- 
dously from ever-increasing competition 
from the importation of foreign meats. 

Respectfully yours, 
LYLE LAMPHERE, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 


President Johnson’s Demand for Action 
in State of Union Address Praised in 
Editorial by Boston Globe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson's state of the Union address to 
Congress has received the praise and ap- 
plause of many large newspapers in the 
United States. One of these favorable 
editorials was published by the Boston 
Globe on January 9, 1964, and signed by 
the famous editorialist, Uncle Dudley. 
Under permission granted, I include the 
editorial, entitled “Demand for Action,” 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

DEMAND von ACTION 

President Johnson's mother was not only 

good at elocution; her advice on it was much 
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sought by the children of Johnson City. Had 
she been able to hear her son deliver his first 
state of the Union address Wednesday, she 
1 have applauded it as much as Congress 


This address, one of the briefest in years, 
was not only eloquent; it reinforced the im- 
pressions of energy, determination, and po- 
litical skill that have marked the President's 
course since he assumed office. He has fo- 
cused national attention on the two gravest 
problems besetting our otherwise thriving 
country today: The poverty that cripples 
the lives of more than 20 percent of the 
American people, and the evil of race discrim- 
ination which deprives millions of citizens 
of their economic, political, and constitu- 
tional birthright. 

This is an election year, and President 
Johnson has applied polite but maximum 
pressure to the most laggard Federal Legisla- 
ture in recent memory. That point came 
with a sharp reminder that its tasks can be 
completed “before summer” if it can find 
the will. 

His surprise announcement that the 
budget for 1965 will be set at but $97.9 bil- 
lion, or $500 million below the figure for the 
current fiscal year, should help weaken the 
obstructionists in both parties. But the as- 
signment given Capitol Hill nevertheless re- 
mains formidable, 

By setting February 1 as the deadline for 
passage of the $11 billion tax cut, President 
Johnson gives this measure the highest. pri- 
ority. It also occupies a central role in his 
sweeping plans for revitalization of the na- 
tional economy. 

Though the tax cut bill was stripped by 
the House of the long overdue reforms 
urged originally by the late President Ken- 


“a rich man's tax b 
son obviously views it as 7 — best that can 
be had now. 

The President's wide-ranging program for 
reducing poverty, like most other items, re- 
flects the pattern sketched by his prede- 
cessor. Mr. Johnson's commitment to end 
racial discrimination is stronger than any 
he has hitherto made. 

The vigorous approach was equally pres- 
ent in the President's discussion of the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policies, and in his 
handling of the problem of national de- 
tense. Coupled with an unqualified pledge 
to maintain adequate security, was a chal- 
lenge to the Soviet Union to assist in curb- 
ing the nuclear peril by reducing the pro- 
duction of nuclear materials used for war 
and by for a matching reduction 
of armament at the forthcoming Geneva 
conference. 

In homekeeping matters and this Nation’s 
interests abroad, this was a strong, construc- 
tive, and hopeful message. Perhaps not 
without coincidence, it also spelled out a 
campaign platform. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 


Columnist Says Goldwater’s Policy Could 
Save the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in many years there is a strong 
and refreshing voice in the land calling 
attention to America’s greatness and 
challenging our people to meet the prob- 
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lems of the sixties in the same indomi- 
table spirit which has set the Amer- 
ican character apart through the last 
300 years. The voice is the voice of Sen- 
ator Barry GOLDWATER. His words are 
stirring words, calling Americans to ac- 
tion. 

Senator GOLDWATER is reminding us of 
our pride as individuals, of the achieve- 
ments we have made as a nation. He is 
saying things that have been left unsaid 
and the people are responding in great 
numbers. 

The distinguished columnist, Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, recently wrote of Barry 
Gotpwater's contribution to history in 
his current campaign and I take pleas- 
ure in including Mr. Mowrer’s column as 
a part of these remarks: 

Harts GOLDWATER'S POLICY FOR THE NATION 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER has, in my judg- 
ment, carved out a distinguished place for 
himself in history, not as a conservative 
but as an American. The chances of his 
becoming President of the United States 
are, it seems to me, only fair. He may not 
even be nominated as the Republican candi- 
date. But if the United States does not suc- 
cumb to the creeping pacifism that has 
resulted in steady retreat since 1944, GOLD- 
WATER may well be honored as the public 
figure who produced the saving foreign 


This can be called a beyond containment 
or in the Senator's words, a “can win” policy. 
Challenged by Life magazine to spell out how 
he would achieve victory over advancing 
communism, GotpwaTer came right back 
with a detailed plan. It is not a conserva- 
tive plan. It should appeal to labor lead- 
ers like George Meany, Marx Lewis and Ar- 
thur McDowell and to a liberal Marxist like 
Sidney Hook just as much as to the members 
of the American Security Council. 

Moreover, it is a foreign policy on which 
the Republican Party might unite to fight 
the next election. For it is essenitally the 
policy of liberation upon which General 
Eisenhower rode to the Presidency in 1952, 
and then abandoned successively in Korea, 
Hungary, and Cuba. Unless I am very much 
mistaken, the Goldwater formulation will 
appeal to a great many stiffer-spined Demo- 
crats, sick of the current policy of whimper, 
yield, and nationalize. 

In his Life article, Senator GOLDWATER 
starts at the beginning, a denial of the paci- 
fist argument that we must choose between 
nuclear war and peace. Since the United 
States has been involved since 1945 (or, if 
you like, since November 1917) in a conflict 
which is neither major war nor peace, and 
which communism has been winning, it is 
easy to explode the pacifist myth. 

There is no more reason why our effort to 
win should spark a nuclear war than that of 
Senator GOLDWATER outlines in detail how 
this can be done. 

Not by easing the arms race, which makes 
it easier for Communists to start new little 
wars of “liberation.” 

Not by bailing out bankrupt Communist 
regimes since they will start to retreat only 
when they must, 

No wheat to ease Russia’s internal difficul- 
ties. Or Poland's. Or Yugoslavia’s. 

No more silly neutralizations of allies, even 
when weak. 

No promise immunity to Communists, 
They should never be told how far we are 
prepared to go to stop them. 

Above all no new isolationism or “Fortress 
America.“ Senator GOLDWATER is ready to go 
much further than the Kennedy or Johnson 
administrations in granting to our NATO 
allies “full participation in the planning and 
deployment of the most modern weapons 
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systems, including the appropriate nuclear 
weapons” and in the formulation of common 
political and economic policies com- 
munism. He would pull out of the U.N. only 
if the new irresponsible countries insist on 
letting Red China in. 

And behind it all would be the firm deter- 
mination to make no peace with our self- 
declared enemies until we have won the right 
of self-determination for the peoples under 
Communist oppression wherever that ex- 
ists.” 

Space limitations preclude presentation of 
further details. 

For in my mind, the Senator has offered a 
program which would indeed “get our coun- 
try moving again,” not backward, as it has 
been going over most of the last 20 years, but 
forward to essential victory. 


Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, a clear 
and present foreign policy problem con- 
fronts our Nation as a result of the re- 
cent unrest in Panama, both in and out 
of the Canal Zone. 

The crisis has prompted a profusion of 
suggestions on how best the United 
States should proceed to deal with the 
problem. At the extremes, we are urged 
to boldly put down any resistance to our 
rights or supinely yield to every petty 
Panamian grievance, be it real or ima- 
gined. Hopefully, the correct course of 
further action lies somewhere between 
these proposals. 

Among the best analyses of the situa- 
tion it has been my opportunity to ex- 
amine is an editorial expression by the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat and Chroni- 
cle. Editor Clifford E. Carpenter has 
drawn on his vast reservoir of first-hand 
knowledge and experience of Panama 
and other Latin American countries and 
provided the newspaper’s readers with 
a careful critique of Panama, past and 
present. 

Mr. Carpenter's background of exten- 
sive travel through Central and South 
America and his wealth of personal con- 
tact with the peoples of these Latin 
American nations amply qualify him to 
comment on the matter and make such 
comment especially valuable. 

I take pleasure in sharing his editorial 
from the Democrat and Chronicle of 
Sunday, January 26, with my colleagues 
in the House. 

The editorial follows: 

LET'S ADOPT A PANAMA POSTURE BASED ON 
HONESTY AND FACTS 

The truth about Panama is somewhere 
between the extremes of the oratory of the 
jingoists who say America is 101 percent 
right, and the walling of the soft-hearted 
and soft-headed among us who say we are 
guilty of our own brand of imperialism. 

This situation is not nearly as complicated 
as some of the overnight experts say it is. 

Let us back track, and try to salvage some 
truths from the mess, These truths help 
to lead to the conclusion that President 
Johnson is right in offering to sit down to 
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a “full and frank” review of the problem 
with Panamanians, yet make no concessions 
whatsoever at this time to any Panamanian 
demands, 

It was a bone-headed stunt by well-mean- 
ing American students in the Canal Zone—a 
form of nationalism—that the vio- 
lence. They resented a 1963 agreement that 
the United States and Panamanian flags 
should be flown side by side inside the 
zone, and hoisted Old Glory only. Pana- 
manian students exploded, Castro-trained 
Communist agents moved in quickly to keep 
the trouble boiling, and we were in it up 
to our necks. 

Also it should be conceded that there 
should be negotiations (as there have been 
in the past) giving Panamanians more of 
the “take” from canal revenue when this is 
possible. 

And perhaps in the long run, when the 
world is in a more peaceful orbit, some form 
of international control of the canal may 
be a serious discussion point. 

Having made those acknowledgements, let 
us look at some grim facts and facts 
they are. 

The United States has twice revised the 
treaty of 1903 in Panama's favor. The an- 
nual payments to Panama have moved up- 
ward from the $250,000 to $1,930,000. 
Added to the latter figure, we have ceded to 
Panama property worth between $20 and $30 
millions. 

Also in fiscal 1962 and 1963, to name but 
the last 2 years, the U.S. assistance program 
to Panama amounted to upward of $20 mil- 
lions in technical cooperation, AID loans, 
and economic and social development pro- 
grams. 

In 1960 President Eisenhower approved a 
nine-point program to work out improve- 
ments in the Canal Zone, a project later 
endorsed by President Kennedy. Panama 
couldn't support her trade deficit without 
the canal. But it is one of the best known 
open secrets of the Western Hemisphere that 
Panamanians have neglected their mineral 
resources and their agriculture. A third of 
the population of 1.1 million lives in the 
cities of Panama and Colon, next to the 
canal, 

The often-miserable masses of Panama 
represent a condition for which the United 
States takes the rap unfairly. Behind the 
scenes is the same condition that exists in 
so many Latin American countries—a little 
group of extremely wealthy and powerful 

(guessed at no more than 50 
families) who for practical purposes run the 
country like a feudal fief. 

They won't believe that eventually Com- 
munists will smash them if they don’t adopt 
enlightened practices; they ignore any ex- 
cept the least of the American proddings for 
reform; they make the United States the 
whipping boy for thelr own ambitions; and 
they have, for years, nourished unrest by re- 
peating the cry (which they acknowledge 
privately is unsound) “We are entitled to 
enough from the canal to give everybody a 
better standard of living * * * we want 
more of what is ours.“ 


As an oligarchy running the country, these 
Panamanians bottle up needed legislation. 

The editor of this newspaper while in 
Panama heard the chief of a task force of 
geologists from an American university say 
what has been said before and since. 
Panama has untapped wealth in mineral re- 
sources, and no effort is made to reach it. 

America would do well to cease both its 
angry roaring and its soft-headed weeping 
and go along with President Johnson. 
Openly negotiate any and all differences. 
Concede until after negotiations. 
This is the course of pride and honesty, not 
self-abnegation. Uncle Sam should be pub- 
licly sorry for what he does that is wrong; 
and publicly unflinchingly strong when he 
knows he is right. 


1964 


Memorial Service for the Late President, 
John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker. I should 
like to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp two eulogies for our late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy that were de- 
livered and printed in the 20th Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania shortly 
after the tragic passing of our President. 

The November 28 issue of the Greek 
Catholic Union Messenger, published in 
Homestead, Pa., was dedicated to Presi- 
dent John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

The editor, Michael Roman, was the 
author of the eulogy which I believe ex- 
presses fully the innermost feelings of 
the Greek Catholic community and their 

_intent to carry forward the ideals of our 
late President. 

At the memorial services held at St. 
John's Byzantine Catholic Cathedral in 
Munhall, Pa., on November 25, the Very 
Reverend Monsignor Basil N. Smochko, 
S. TD. delivered a noteworthy review of 
John Kennedy’s life and his contribu- 
tion—during his short stay in this 
world—to all of mankind regardless of 
color, of creed, of nationality. His words 
show the great respect and great love the 
people of the Byzantine Catholic com- 
munity have for John Kennedy—and for 
the Office of the Presidency by their 
prayers for the new President which are 
offered in sincerity and high esteem. 
May ALMIGHTY Gop Grant PRESIDENT JOHN 

F. KENNEDY ETERNAL REST AND BLISSFUL 

REPOSE 

(Text of eulogy delivered on November 25, 
1963, by Very Rev. Monsignor Basil N. Smoch- 
ko, STD, vicar general of Pittsburgh diocese.) 

My dear friends in Christ, at this hour of 
national grief over the tragic death of our 
beloved President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
it is befitting to draw inspiration from the 
words of our Blessed Savior, when He said, 
“Blessed are the for theirs is 
the kingdom of Heaven.” 

John F. Kennedy, the first Catholic Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, will 
go down in history as the peacemaker of 


ideals of faith and devotion to the responsi- 
bility in the realization of openness of heart 
to all men and faced the ills of the world 
with courage and conviction. 

We have gathered together today in this 
cathedral church to pay homage to and to 
offer our prayers for one who was a great 
American and world leader, the 35th Presi- 
dent of the United States, John F. Kennedy. 
And President in a certain sense embodies 
these very United States of America and all 
its citizens within himself and any harmful 
blow to that President cannot help but af- 
fect each and every American as well; and 
because of the position of this country as 
the leader of the free nations t the 
world, such a tragic blow cannot help but 
have its effect on the entire world as well. 
This is precisely what we have experienced 
during the past 4 days. President Kennedy's 
untimely and meaningless assassination has 
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left the United States and the rest of the 
world in a state of shock and confusion. 80 
many Americans have commented: “I just 
can't believe it.“ How can America—so 
great, rich, wonderful, the envy of civiliza- 
tion—still have within itself a streak of in- 
stability and violence capable of so brutal 
an action? Our hearts today bleed with 
sorrow and compassion for Mrs. Kennedy, 
her children and the entire Kennedy family. 

Though not all of us may have agreed 
with all of his political proposals or ventures, 
nevertheless, we respected and admired our 
late President for many reasons, among them 
his keen intelligence, his remarkable elo- 
quence, and his wit. But of all of President 
Kennedy's many qualities, there were three 
in particular which enabled him to win the 
hearts of people the world over. The first 
of these was his basic openness toward peo- 
ple, which Indicated not merely a political 
politeness but rather a true sincerity. This 
openness toward others was not limited to 
national and world leaders nor to socialites, 
but was unselfishly given to the common 
man, woman, and child as well. He was a 
personable President and he will long be 
remembered for this trait, 

Secondly, President Kennedy's life can in- 
deed be called a profile in courage. His 
heroic experiences as a naval officer, the 
calmness he displayed through dangerous 
operations in hospitals, and the manner in 
which he faced the important issues of his 
various political offices, all indicated a cour- 
agé second to none. In the end, he sacrificed 
himself for the freedom upon which this 
country was founded. He was as much a 
martyr to his country as any soldier on the 
field of battle. 

And finally, President Kennedy was a man 
dedicated to the service of God, his country, 
and his family. His dedication was clearly 
exemplified in all of his efforts as Representa- 
tive, Senator, and President. His untiring 
zeal for justice, freedom, and were 
completely in accord with what our late and 
beloved Holy Father, Pope John XXIII, pre- 
sented in his two social encyclical letters, 
entitled “Mother and Teacher” (Mater et 
Magistra) and Peace on Earth” (Pacem in 
Terris). The year 1963 will be remembered 
in history for the loss of two great men, who, 
although they have left this world physically, 
their deeds shine as guiding stars for present 
and future generations—our Holy Father of 
blessed memory, Pope John XXIII, the Pope 
of goodness, and John F. Kennedy, the Presi- 
dent of peace, who have given to the young 
and old a refreshing purposeness of life and 
have brought joy and dedication to the lives 
of men in this atomic and space age. 

The similarity of the ideals of these two 
great men in history is evident from a com- 
ment of President Kennedy on Pope John's 
encyclical “Pacem in Terris,” of which he 
said, This document clearly shows that on 
the basis of one great faith and its tradi- 
tions there can be developed a council on 
pubic affairs that is of value to all men and 
women of good will. As a Catholic, I am 
proud of it, and as an American, I have 
learned from it.“ 

This example of dedication the tomb can- 
not hide, this spirit of sacrifice the tomb 
cannot hold and this spirit of courageous 
responsibility, which our late President in- 
stilled in our age, the death of the body 
cannot suffocate. May we all join with our 
gloriously reigning holy father, Pope Paul 
VI, who said, We pray God that the sacri- 
fice of John F. Kennedy may assist the cause 
promoted and defended by him for the 
liberty of all peoples and peace in the world.” 

When a loved one dies, we can turn in only 
one direction to receive the consolation 
which we seek. That direction is heaven- 
ward, in the Person of our Heavenly Father. 
Only faith and trust in our Personal, Loving. 
and Merciful Father can soothe our sorrow 
and give us the stability to go on. In the 
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words of our Divine Saviour; “I am the resur- 
rection and the life; he who believes in me, 
even if he die, shall live; and whoever lives 
and believes in me, shall never die.” (John 
11:25-26.) And the book of the Apocalypse 
tells us that in Heaven, “God will wipe away 
every tear from their eyes. And death shall 
be no more; neither shall there be mourn- 
ing, nor crying, nor pain anymore, for the 
former things have passed away.“ Apocalypse 
21:4.) May Almighty God grant to President 
Kennedy eternal rest and peace. 

But, my dear friends in Christ, our present 
sorrow cannot allow us to stop; we must 
push on. Our faith and trust that Almighty 
God continue to bless and guide this Na- 
tion must be combined with our best efforts 
as responsible citizens. As Pope Paul VI 
remarked just 2 days ago: “We deplore with 
all our heart this event. We express the 
hope that the death of this great statesman 
does not bring harm to the American people 
but reinforces its moral and civil sense and 
strengthens its sentiments of nobility and 
concord.” America needs strong leadership 
backed by a strong people. Indeed, we must 
place the welfare of our Nation above our 
position and personal considerations so that 
we may give our loyal support to our new 
President, Lyndon B. Johnson, as he under= 
takes the tremendous burdens of the White 
House. May God always bless him and guide 
him. 

In conclusion in behalf of our beloved 
Bishop Nicholas, the priests, religious, semi- 
narians, and faithful of our Eparchy of Pitts- 
burgh, we express to Mrs. John Kennedy and 
the bereaved family of the President, our 
heartfelt sympathy and assure them of our 
prayers for the repose of his soul. May Al- 
mighty God accept the soul of this great 
peacemaker into His Heavenly Kingdom and 
eternal joy. 


In REMEMBRANCE OF THE MARTYRED PRESIDEN 
OF THE UNITED STATES . 

Like all loyal Americans, we of the Greek 
Catholic Union were deeply saddened by the 
assassination of our beloved President, the 
Honorable John Fitzgerald Kennedy of happy 
memory. 

We were saddened, stunned, and perplexed 
because our young and vibrant leader was 
stricken down in his prime, slain by a coward- 
ly assassin who without warning swooped 
down upon his prey. 

Yes, a courageous hero who miraculously 
escaped death in World War H, met an un- 
timely demise while receiving the plaudits of 
his fellow countrymen. 

It was hard to believe, to comprehend, but 
it did happen and he has gone to his eternal 
reward. 


But his death will not be in vain if we 
shall take lessons from his exemplary life as 
a courageous leader, a loyal American, a loyal 
member of his church, a devoted husband, 
father, and son. 

It will not be in vain if we, too, learn to 
bear our burdens and tragedies in such ma- 
jestic fashion as did his faithful wife in 
these recent trying days. 

Likewise, his death will not be in vain if 
we follow in the footsteps of the leaders of 
our Nation and of the world who—despite 
their religious and political beliefs—came to 
pay final and deserving tribute to a martyred 
President. 

On this Thanksgiving Day we should aiso 
express our gratitude to God for allowing us 
the privilege, even though it was brief, of 
having John Fitzgerald Kennedy as our Presi- 
dent. We should also dedicate ourselves to 
labor unceasingly—as he did—for a stronger 
and better America and for a peaceful world. 

It is our fervent belief that we can show 
no better final tribute than this. 

May Almighty God comfort the bereaved 
and may He grant eternal rest and blissful 
repose to our departed President. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 20, 1964 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, not 
long ago I was privileged to read the 
remarks of the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable Endicott Peabody, 
delivered to the annual dinner of the 
Touchdown Club of Washington in 
January. 

Governor Peabody made a most elo- 
quent statement in recollection of the 
man for whom he accepted the great 
“Mr, Sam” award of the club. That man 
was our late President, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, and I believe it fitting that the 
memories which Governor Peabody re- 
called should be printed in the RECORD so 
that they may be available to all. 

The remarks follow: 


REMARKS or Gov. ENDICOTT PEABODY, ANNUAL 
AWARDS DINNER OF THE TOUCHDOWN CLUB 
January 11, 


It is with the most profound sense of 
humility and gratitude that I accept this 
trophy—the “Mr. Sam" award which the 
Touchdown Club bestows posthumously on 
our late beloved President, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

Certainly there has never been, nor ever 
will be, a moment in my life so filled with 
sadness and pride as when this trophy rested 
in my hands a few minutes ago. 

It was a moment filled with sadness be- 
cause it recalled the great loss we have suf- 
fered. John Fitzgerald Kennedy was a cou- 
rageous leader whom we respected. He was a 
vigorous sportsman whom we admired. He 
was a friend whom we loved, and we would 
have wished him to be with us tonight. 

But this was also a moment filled with 
pride—the pride that wells up in your throat 
when a teammate wins a laurel well-deserved. 

I will take this trophy back to Massachu- 
setts, back to the State he loved, the State 
of which he said—on the eve of his inaugu- 
ration scarcely 3 years ago: “For 43 years 
$ + + whether I was in London, Washington, 
the South Pacific or elsewhere * * * this has 
been my home; and, God willing, wherever I 
serve, this shall remain my home.” 

I am here, then, tonight to take the “Mr. 
Sam” award home for John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy. It was just a little over two decades 
ago—in 1941—that I took home another 
trophy from the Touchdown Club banquet. 
It was the Knute Rockne Memorial Trophy 
and it was awarded to me, a lineman on the 
Harvard team. I believe I was the third 
recipient of this award. 

I remember I flew down especially for the 
dinner and to accept the award. What a 
proud night it was. Mr. Sam, the Speaker 
of the House, and Jor Martin, minority lead- 
er, were present, along with many football 
greats. On the plane back to Boston, I held 
the trophy on my lap, I recall, and a man in 
the seat next to me started a conversation 
about football, and about sports in general. 
He complimented me on achieving excellence 
in athletic prowess and emphasized the ne- 
cessity of a strong body to support a vigorous 
mind in a democratic society. 

He told me that he had had sons at Har- 


vard and that he had always brought them 


up to participate in athletics of all kinds. 

Gentlemen, by historic coincidence, this 
man in the next seat that night in 1941 was 
Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy. 
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Now, I have come to Washington again, 
to the Touchdown Club dinner—and tomor- 
row I will take this trophy back to Massa- 
chusetts, where it will rest In the John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy Memortal Library. 

There, among all the awards and honors 
bestowed on this great statesman during a 
full lifetime, the “Mr. Sam" award will rest 
as a symbol of something we all admired so 
much in John Fitzgerald Kennedy—his en- 
thusiastic love of sports, his dedication to 
the vigorous life, his unflagging interest in 
the health and fitness of all his fellow citi- 
zens, but, most particularly, of the youth. 

Just a few weeks before his inauguration, 
before he ascended to what he called that 
high and lonely office,” our late, beloved 
President wrote an article for a national 
magazine, an article in which he expressed 
in clear and challenging terms a new stand- 
ard for fitness in America. 

Tonight, I would like to read part of this 
article. There is much in it to give us 
thought as we seek to pay tribute to him. 
He wrote, in part: 

“The physical vigor of our citizens is one 
of America’s most precious resources. If we 
waste and neglect this resource, if we allow 
it to dwindle and grow soft, then we will 
destroy much of our ability to meet the 
great and vital challenges which confront 
our people. We will be unable ‘to realize 
our full potential as a nation.” 

“Physical fitness,” he wrote, “is not only 
one of the most important keys to a healthy 
body. It is the basis of dynamic and creative 
intellectual activity. 

“The relationship between the soundness 
of the body and the activities of the mind 
is subtle and complex. Much is not yet un- 
derstood. But we do know what the Greeks 
knew: that intelligence and skill can only 
function at the peak of their capacity when 
the body is healthy and strong: that hardy 
spirits and tough minds usually inhabit 
strong bodies. 


“In this sense,” the young President-elect 
states, “physical fitness is the basis of all 
the activities of our society.” 

But John Fitzgerald Kennedy did not let 
us sink into complacent agreement while we 
waddled from the dinner table to the tel- 
evision. He challenged us to assume re- 
sponsibility for the future of our society 
by making us face up to our responsibility 
for our own physical fitness. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy—like all men 
who love the sea—had a long view of the 
horizon. There is in his words a sharp sense 
of the future as he writes: 

We do not live in a regimented society 
where men are forced to live their lives in 
the interests of the state. We are, all of us, 
as free to direct the activities of our bodies 
as we are to pursue the objects of our 
thought. 

“But if we are to retain this freedom, for 
ourselves and for generations yet to come, 
then we must be willing to work for the phy- 
sical toughness on which the courage and 
intelligence and skill of man so largely 
depend. 

“All of us must consider our own respon- 
sibilities for the physical vigor of our chil- 
dren and of the young men and women of 
our community. 

“We do not want our children to become 
@ generation of spectators. Rather, we want 
each of them to be a participant in the vigor- 
ous life.” 

Tonight, the Touchdown Club has hon- 
ored the man who, of all men of our times, 
was truly and completely “a participant in 
the vigorous life.” 

For this we praise him, for this we give him 
the victor’s greenest laurel, For this, above 
all, we love him for the example he has set. 

We best honor his memory if we strive as 
a nation to follow this example. 
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Unemployment High but Jobs Go Begging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 21, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, many 
people concerned with the problem of 
unemployment, myself included, have 
been impressed with the job demands 
which appear every day in every news- 
paper in the country. The curious aspect 
of unemployment is that the demand for 
jobs really exceeds the supply. The pro- 
blem, therefore, is not one of quantity 
but of quality: the unemployed simply 
do not have the necessary skills to meet 
the needs of employers. 

As our economy becomes more complex, 
the nature of jobs changes, the func- 
tions of workérs become more diversi- 
fied, old skills become outmoded and new 
skills are required to perform new tasks. 
Retraining of workers is one remedy 
and in recognition of this Congress 
passed the 1962 Federal Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act. In the 
January 6, 1964, issue of the New York 
Times there appeared a report on a sig- 
nificant attempt by business, labor, State, 
and Federal Governments to upgrade the 
skill of the labor force. Unemployed per- 
sons who are willing to learn needed 
trades are being taught by qualified in- 
structors, under the Training Act, so that 
they may be equipped to perform needed 
services. 

Retraining of the unemployed makes 
both economic and humanitarian good 
sense. By reducing the number of un- 
employed people we not only increase 
the gross national product and decrease 
the cost of public welfare expenses, but 
we also restore to the individual his in- 
herent human dignity and pride in per- 
forming socially valuable functions 
which contribute to the common good. 

The article follows: 

{From the New York Times, Jan. 6, 1964] 
TRAINING ACT Ams STATE UNSKILLED—Counses 


SUBSIDIZED BY UNITED STATES WON JOBS FOR 
3,000 


(By Natalie Jaffe) 

Twenty unskilled, unemployed young men 
will start learning the house-painting trade 
today as the result of a practical new part- 
nership between business and the State and 
Federal Governments. 

The first year of that partnership, dating 
from the Federal Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, brought 17 free 
training courses to about 5,000 New York- 
ers, most of them in the city, and jobs to 
nearly 3,000. 

The development of today’s course was 
typical. Painters discovered they needed 
helpers. The State division of employment, 
to whom the painters had applied for help- 
ers, administers the $9 million appropriated 
under the Training Act for the State last 
year. Within weeks, the new course was 
organized to reduce further the number of 
unskilled unemployed, as well as to fill the 
painters’ vacancies. 

Ben Cooper, the area director of the pro- 
gram, said courses were organized only for 
trades where there is a demonstrated need 
for trained workers. The purpose, he said, 
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is to upgrade the skills of those who are 
displaced by automation or consolidation, 
and to train those with no skills at all. 


HOW IT WORKS 


For example, elevator operators and por- 
ters, displaced by large cleaning companies, 
would be qualified for the 20-week course in 
maintenance mechanics. 

The unskilled might take the 28-week ste- 
nographers' course, the 40-week program for 
hospital orderlies or the meatcutters’ course. 
The latter was organized in cooperation with 
the union in Brooklyn, Queens and Nassau. 

If a trainee does not receive unemploy- 
ment insurance, he is paid $38 a week as head 
of a household. Family heads under 21 years 
of age, if trained as a group, receive $19 a 
week. The painter trainees are all 18 to 21. 

The painter training consists of 30 hours 
of shop and class work a week for 5 weeks. 
Flve successive sections with 20 trainees in 
each class will meet at the board of edu- 
cation's adult training center, 45 Rivington 
Street? where most of the other courses are 
given. 

The trainees enrolled in the new course 
are mainly high school dropouts with a his- 
tory of short-term work on unskilled jobs, 
Mr. Cooper said. Those interested in later 
sections of the course may apply at one 
of the State’s employment offices. 

Trainees are referred to the employment 
Offices by the Youth Employment Service, 
Mobilization for Youth, the new Job Orienta- 
tion in the Neighborhoods and religious and 
community agencies. 

The city department of labor announced 
last month that it had requested funds for 
a similar program under the Training Act. 
Mr. Cooper said the State expected a larger 
appropriation for its program next year. 


Happy Birthday, Ben Franklin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to call the Members’ attention to 
an editorial which recently appeared in 
the Rockford, III., newspaper, the Rock- 
ford Morning Star. 

This editorial serves to remind us of 
the birth date of one of the greatest 
American statesmen, Benjamin Franklin, 
a man who devoted his life to the crea- 
tion and development of this great Na- 
tion. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Rockford (III.) Morning Star] 

Harry BIRTHDAY, Ben FRANKLIN 

Today is Benjamin Franklin's birthday. 

Happy birthday, Ben. 

We're sorry that you were accorded such 
sorry treatment during the past few months, 
but we imagine that you would have viewed 
the entire half-dollar affair with wry amuse- 
ment. 

Though your image no longer will appear 
on the U.S. 50-cent plece, millions of Ameri- 
cans will forever respect your memory. 

Your accomplishments can never be erased 
from history. Politicians, bowing under ex- 
treme pressures, may have succeeded in rub- 
bing your likeness from our 60-cent pieces, 
but no one in any high place in 
can blot out the role you played in the found- 
ing of this Nation. 
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Historians have called you one of the first 
great Americans. Many of them haye termed 
you the principal founder of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment as we know it today. 

Your name has ever been synonymous with 
American liberty. You devoted your lifetime 
to the service of a fledging Nation ready to 
spread its wings. 

It was your statesmanship that persuaded 
England to repeal its Stamp Act on the Amer- 
can Colonies. You persuaded France to help 
the United States in its fight for independ- 
ence. 

You were a member of the committee that 
drafted the Declaration of Independence and 
you were one of its signers. Your signature 
also appears on the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Your last public act was to affix your signa- 
ture to a memorial to the State legislature 
as president of the Pennsylvania society for 
the abolition of Negro slavery. 

We're sure that there are a number of 
Members of the U.S. Senate and House who 
today rue their hasty action in bumping your 
likeness off the American half dollar. 

We're equally sure that if you were around 
today you would brush off belated apologies. 

You laid no claims to fame and sought no 
public accolade. Your chief interest was in 
forming a government on the principles of 
democracy. 

Yours was a guiding force in the achieve- 
ment of that goal, 

Happy birthday, Ben, You were one of the 
greatest of all great Americans, Every citizen 
owes you a debt of gratitude. You will never 
be forgotten. 


An Insurance Executive Looks at 
Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to a statement by Michael H. 
Levy, president of the Standard Security 
Life Insurance Co. of New York in favor 
of the administration’s medicare pro- 
posal. Mr. Levy, as a member of the 
aer York business community, states 

t; 

There are certain problems which are 
either too complex or too great for solution 
by anyone or anything other than the rep- 
resentative of all of the people—the Federal 
Government. That is why I am in favor of 
medicare under social security. 


I believe that Mr. Levy's statement 
should be read by all of us, 
The statement follows: 


Way I, As aN INSURANCE Max, AM IN Favor 
OF MEDICARE 


(Statement by Michael H. Levy, president, 
Standard Security Life Insurance Co, of 
New York at Mayor Wagner's public hear- 
ing on medicare, January 18, 1964) 
Mayor Wagner and all of you who, like 

myself, are interested in one of the major 

problems of senior citizens, the life and 
health insurance industry has been partic- 
ularly vocal in its opposition to what is 
popularly known as medicare. By medicare, 

I am referring to the financing of hospital 

care within the framework of the old-age 

survivors and disability insurance system. 
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I am one of a very minute group of in- 
surance company presidents supporting the 
social security medicare approach. I do so 
for two reasons. 

First, the humanitarian approach and, 
second, the business approach. 

The problem with which we are confronted 
is a problem of humanity and not of profits, 
The primary consideration of everyone in 
this situation must be the providing of 
minimal basic hospital care to the seulor 
citizens whose resources are inadequate. If 
this is the case, we have alternatives. 

One is to provide protection through the 
private insurance industry. The other is to 
provide it through the Federal or State Gov- 
ernments. Although many of the great life 
and casualty companies of America have 
demonstrated a willingness to create policies 
specifically designed for the over-65 group, 
approximately 8 million in that group remain 
uninsured by private companies as of now. 
Evidently the few dollars of monthly premi- 
um required are more than those people can 
afford. N 

Kerr-Mills has provided an unsatisfactory 
solution to the problem because only four 
States (Hawaii, Massachusetts, New York, 
and North Dakota) have comprehensive pro- 

The benefits in the other 24 States 
and the 4 other jurisdictions where the pro- 
gram operates has been poignantly pointed 
out by the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan, Mr. Par McNamara, as being “either 
nominal, inadequate, or nonexistent.” 

If, because of lack of funds, people cannot 
afford to buy from the private companies, 
if the medical assistance to the aging pro- 
gram has proven inadequate or inequitable, 
then we must turn to the Federal Govern- 
ment through a medicare program within the 
framework of the old-age survivors and dis- 
ability insurance system—social security. 

I do not agree with my confreres in the 


prise in the United States or affect either 
the economy or well-being of the insurance 
industry, the medical profession, or the in- 


security system of medicare would enable the 
insurance industry to create supplemental 
coverages for those who could afford such, 
would assure hospitals of nonindigent pa- 
tients and guarantee to physicians that their 
patients would be able to pay a hospital bill. 

I have heard some of my honorable col- 
leagues state that medicare under social se- 
curity would be a camel with his nose under 
the tent for Federal domination of the in- 
surance industry. Realistically, I think that 
the camel put his head and neck under the 
tent years ago and, frankly, I am not afraid 
of that hobgoblin. Insofar as the medical 
profession’s professed fear of socialistic medi- 
cine—several of the act would 
seem to indicate absolutely nothing whatso- 
ever to indicate the validity of such appre- 
hension. 

I am convinced that the Members of Con- 
gress at this time are not moving toward 
socialized medicine in the United States or, 
for that matter, socialization of the insur- 
ance industry. 

I would like to conclude by once again 
emphasizing my preoccupation with the need 
as compared to the method. Millions of 
people need some kind of basic hospital cov- 
erage. The question is how best to give it to 
all of them. I am firmly convinced that al- 
though many desirable choices have been of- 
fered, no one seems to command enough 
backing from a practical point of view to 
warrant serious consideration and, therefore, 
I turn to what seems to be the only reason- 
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able alternative—medicare under social se- 
curity. 

May I add a postscript before I close. The 
private insurance industry, whether through 
programs of the individual companies such 
as Continental Casualty or through the co- 
operative efforts of companies in programs 
such as NY-65, has made Herculean efforts 
to resolve this formidable problem. The 
failure of their efforts has been through no 
fault of their own because too many mil- 
lions of those over 65 do not have the dollars 
needed to put those programs on a universal 
basis. Only through a widespread tax pro- 
gram such as social security or through the. 
general revenues of the Federal Government 
itself can such a program embracing cover- 
age for millions of people be successfully 
consummated. 

Let me include by stating that I believe 
‘unqualifiedly in the American free enter- 
prise system as opposed to the welfare state. 
However, there are certain problems which 
are either too complex or too great for solu- 
tion by anyone or anything other than the 
representative of all of the people, the Fed- 
eral Government. That is why I am in favor 
of medicare under social security. 


Urban Renewal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been a supporter of urban renewal legis- 
lation both in Congress and in the Wash- 
ington State Legislature, as have many 
of you. It is a pleasure to share this 
tangible evidence of the program’s ef- 
fectiveness. 

While attending a luncheon in this 
same community last year, one of the 
leading industrialists said to me: 

Hoquiam needs a new look. When seeking 
employees it is often the appearance of a city 
that is important to an employee's determi- 
nation to settle in the area. 


This, I think, is important in the com- 
petitive field of employment, particularly 
oui nonea where trained technical 

are necessary for industrial ex- 
eran aan is but one interesting facet 
of the need existing for efficient, for- 
ward looking urban renewal programs. 

The following article from the Western 
City magazine reflects the urban renewal 
program in Hoquiam, Wash.: 

From Wetsern City Magazine, Oct. 1963] 
HoQuraM's Ussre SELLS URBAN RENEWAL 

THROUGH Am OF CITIZEN'S VOLUNTEER COM- 

MITTEE 

Urbie, an eager-beaver sort of little charac- 
ter with pencil and plan, ls the mascot and 
oft-times spokesman of the Hoquiam, Wash., 
Citizens Urban Renewal Committee, who has 
proven that the cartoon advertising tech- 
nique can be effectively adapted to do a sell- 
ing job in community public relations, Ho- 
quiam citizens are generally more informed 
about urban renewal and the city’s local 
project than is normally the case. 

Brainchild and handiwork of Lane Fletch- 
er,-commercial artist and member of the 
Hoquiam citizens committee, Urbie came into 
being during one of the group's meetings 
when discussion turned toward securing pub- 
lic awareness of the need for renewal. 
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Fletcher suggested that some type of design 
or figure be developed to give continuity and 
identity to any printed materials that the 
committee released. As the meeting con- 
tinued Fletcher sketched on his notepaper, 
and before the meeting was over Urbie had 
been created. 

Urbie is a friendly, busy appearing little fel- 
low. His coloring is light brown with yellow 
ear, teeth, tall and soles of feet. He has big 
white wide-awake eyes and wears a white 
shirt with large red letters UR on it. His 
picture is in stores, waiting rooms, children's 
scrapbooks and homes throughout the city. 
He's on billboards and on TV announcing 
public service telecasts relative to civic. im- 
provement. 

Hoquiam is a smaller size city located in 
Grays Harbor County on the south central 
coast of Washington. Founded in 1889, Ho- 
quiam grew to a population of 12,000 in 1920; 
however, with the decline of the lumber in- 
dustries of the area, population decreased 
to tts present-day 11,000 

About 5 years ago citizens became con- 
cerned that the city was increasingly de- 
teriorating. Old vacated buildings were not 
being reoccupied or rehabilitated. Shoppers 
were deserting the old rundown downtown 
to shop outside the city limits. 

In 1959 former Mayor Harry Elway, Jr.. 

a Citizen's Urban Renewal Com- 
mittee to determine what could be done to 
revitalize the business district and reverse 
the trend from further deterioration. The 
citizen’s committee took a serious interest 
in their assignment and within 2 years had 
completely reviewed the structural condi- 
tions of the entire city. Findings were sub- 
mitted to the city council recommending 
urban renewal in the central business dis- 
trict. A market analysis survey made by 
Fred Darnell & Co. of Seattle determined 
that over $5 million a year in local salaries 
is being spent outside Hoquiam. His opin- 
ion was that adequate shopping facilities 
would correct this. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS 


The city council submitted application to 
the HHFA for a proposed 15-block renewal 
project, but the request was turned back 
with a suggestion that it be resubmitted on 
a smaller area. Revised application was pre- 
pared and the HHFA In July of 1962 approved 
survey and planning funds for the present 
five block project. Under the 701“ program 
Clark-Coleman & Associates, consultants, 
made population and economy analyses, land 
use and comprehensive planning studies. 
New building codes, electrical, plumbing and 
housing codes were passed by the council. 
To direct the city’s urban renewal project, 
the council and Mayor Rolland Youmans 
employed Ray Baker, formerly with Seattle 
Urban Renewal Enterprises. 

Public meetings were held to give citizens 
an opportunity to express their views. There 
were few objections to the project. Those 
who had questions were chiefly concerned 
with costs involved. A questionnaire was 
sent to every registered voter in the city ask- 
ing whether the renewal project should be 
continued. Urbie and the committee had 
done their job well—the general public re- 
sponse was 3 to 1 in favor of proceeding. 
Last June all studies and findings were sub- 
mitted to the HHFA for review. 

In the 5-block project area only 7 of the 
present 59 buildings will remain. Up to 
$25,000 will be made available to businesses 
who will have to move, and up to 8200 to 
residents with moving expenses, 

The project is financed three-fourths by 
the Federal Government and one-fourth by 
the city, who will pay their share by in- 
stalling new streets, sidewalks, sewers, water- 
lines and underground wiring. Project 
scheduling anticipates that property acquisi- 
tion will be completed early in 1964 and that 
the city’s renewal of streets and utilities will 
be finished next summer. 
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Plans call for the site to be used for de- 
partment stores, restaurant facilities and 
business and professional offices, each with 
off-street parking. Completion target date: 
29 months, or early 1966. When the prop- 
erty is resold to private builders and is de- 
veloped, taxes from the area are estimated 
to be around $10,000 annually as compared 
to $3,289 collected in 1961. 

Tacoma, Vancouver and Seattle are also 
currently working on urban renewal projects 
and plans. Vancouver and Tacoma initiated 
their projects a few years ahead of Hoquiam; 
however, they were interrupted, as were all 
urban renewal activities, while the constitu- 
tionality of the State’s Urban Renewal En- 
abling Act was tested in the courts. 

Last February the State supreme court in 
the case of Miller v. Tacoma (161 Wash. Dec. 
373 (1963)) held that the urban renewal 
law is not violative of the State constitution. 
The court concluded in a 5 to 4 decision 
that the taking of private property for urban 
renewal constitutes a “public use“ within 
the meaning of the eminent domain provi- 
sion of the State constitution, and hence 
the expenditure of public funds is for a 
“public purpose.” Other points in question 
were determined and urban renewal was 
given the go-ahead. 

Following the court decision, Tacoma with 
two projects and Vancouver with one project 
immediately resumed renewal activities and 
both are well into land acquisition and clear- 
ance, Tacoma is now considering a third 
project; Seattle has held hearings on two. 

Some 15 other Washington cities are in- 
vestigating, or at least inquiring into, the 
possibilities of participating In the HHFA 
urban renewal program—among these are 
Anacortes, Arlington, Camas, Ellensburg, 
Everett, Goldendale, Kelso, Orting, Pasco, 
Snohomish, Sumner, Walla Walla and 
Yakima. 


Texas Doing OK Without Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include the following edi- 
torial broadcast by Radio Station KVIL 
in Dallas. John Coyle, president of 
KVIL, points out that the President's 
proposal for “hospitalization insurance,” 
the new approach to medicare, is un- 
necessary, costly, and will not provide 
better medical care. 

Mr. Coyle’s editorial follows: 

The President again recommends medicare 
to Congress, Under this, old age hospitaliza- 
tion and treatment would be federally fur- 
nished at higher social security cost. We 
respectfully suggest that Lyndon Johnson 
should cast an appraising eye on his own 
State's plan for this problem. 

The American Medical Association opposes 
medicare. Doctors join in the Texas plan, 
based on the Federal Kerr-Mills Act. Their 
voluntary agreement with private insurance 
furnishes the necessary service to the aged 
at reasonable cost, 

Thus Texans on old-age assistance can 
finance their own medical needs. Last year 
the plan was widened to include all persons 
who have reached 65. The system has proved 
financially sound, as Dr. Robert M. Tenery, 
president of the Texas Medical Association, 
told the annual m of the Dallas 
County Medical Soclety. Now Texans seem 
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certain to approve this year a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment which will authorize 
means to make the plan even better. Other 
States are studying the program. 

Here is a far better solution than medi- 
care, It is free from all risk of socialized 
medicine and political control. And what's 
more, it is getting the job done in Texas. 


New Minuteman Madness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, our Nation 
thrives on, relies on, and was built on 
diversity of interests and diversity of 
opinions. Every public official must ex- 
pect some measure of disagreement with 
his views and with his decisions. He 
must be prepared to expect criticism 
which is even unfounded or unfair, but 
there are limits beyond which no group 
or individual should go. In this regard I 
submit, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, an editorial from the Detroit 
News dated January 20, 1964. The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

New MINUTEMAN MADNESS 


There comes a time to take a look at any 
far out group and decide whether it has 
crossed the thin line that separates a public 
nuisance from a public hazard. That time 
seems at hand with respect to the self-styled 
“Minutemen.” 

Organized a few years ago with the notion 
of becoming guerrilla fighters should the 
Nation be invaded and occupied by you- 
know-who, the Minutemen, in scattered 
bands across the country, squirrel away arms 
and supplies, engage in maneuvers, and round 
out their patriotic activities in routine ultra- 
right worry about internal subversion. 

They popped into the news briefly 2 years 
ago when a southern Illinois sheriff tried to 
take away some of their toys, which included 
8-millimeter mortars and recoilless artillery. 
They've become news again on complaint of 
U.S. Representative Henry GONZALES, of 
Texas. 

GowzaLrs exhibits a copy of the Minute- 
men’s publication, “On Target,” which lists 
him and 19 other Congressmen who voted 
against a fund increase for the House Un- 
American Activities Committee as the 
Judases who seem willing not only to sell out 
their country for 30 pieces of silver but to go 
on the record and brag about it.” 

This by itself could perhaps be taken care 
of by a simple lawsult. But the list, says 
Gowzates, is bordered in black and headed 
“In Memoriam.” Elsewhere the publication 
says, he reports, “Traitors beware. Even now 
the crosshairs are on the back of your necks.” 

GonzaLes confesses himself “decidedly 
more sensitive” about stuff like this since the 
assassination of President Kennedy. 

He has reason to be. The immediate dan- 
ger is not that the Minutemen are about to 
try to take over the Government; they see 
themselves only as ready to do so should 
invasion or missile attack wipe out duly con- 
stituted authority. And their leader has 
denied that his outfit’s list of “American 
Communists” is a list of “suspect citizens 
who would be subject to arrest if the orga- 
nization decided an emergency exists.” (He 
has also been quoted as saying that “A lot 
of people in this country are Communists 
without knowing it themselves.”) 
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The immediate danger is that some indi- 
vidual member may be moved to wonder why 
his leaders refrain from doing something 
about these “Judases who * * *” and decide 
the time has come to rectify their mistake 
on his own. 

Then there's the danger that some local 
band may mistake an explosion at the gas 
works for a sign that the Roosians are com- 
ing and set out to cleanse the county of its 
local “Communists” before it’s too late. 

And beyond all that, there's the danger of 
what these scattered bands may wreak, in 
the name of patriotism, should a genuine 
national emergency arise. 

Maybe they're harmless, but, heroic fan- 
tasy, conspiratorial views of history, rigid 
intolerance of lawful dissent, and loaded 
weapons are not a reassuring combination. 


Reports on Three Proposed Amendments 
to the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following three reports on the 
amendments to the Constitution pro- 
posed by the Council of State Govern- 
ments which appeared in the December 
1963 issue of the New York State Bar 
Journal. 

They consist of the report of the New 
York Bar Association’s committee on the 
Federal Constitution; excerpts from the 
report of the committees of the Associ- 
ation of the Bar of the City of New York 
and an article by William G. Fennell 
which discusses the important aspects 
of these proposals. 

The three amendments proposed by 
the Council of State Governments would 
enable the State legislatures to propose 
constitutional amendments without any 
action by Congress; would remove the 
constitutional protections from the ap- 
portionment of representation in State 
legislatures and would set up a so-called 
Court of the Union consisting of the 50 
chief justices to reverse any judgment 
of the Supreme Court. 

The reports follow: 

THe FEDERAL CONSTITUTION: REPORTS ON 
THREE AMENDMENTS PROPOSED BY THE 
COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 

NEW YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 

ON FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 
(Report on three amendments proposed b 
the Council of State 5 7 

The Council of State Governments! has 
proposed three amendments of the U.S. Con- 
stitution, which would (1) enable the State 
legislatures to propose constitutional amend- 
ments without action by Congress or any 
national convention, (2) remove all protec- 
tions of the Constitution from the appor- 
tionment of representation in State legisla- 
tures and (3) enable the States, through a 
“Court of the Union” consisting of their 50 
chief justices, to reverse any Judgment of the 
Supreme Court upholding the exercise of any 
power or jurisdiction granted to the United 
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States under the Constitution. (See ap- 
pendix.) 

The proposal of these amendments must 
be taken seriously: one or more of them has 
been approved by one or both houses of the 
legislatures of 18 States.“ 

The proponents of the amendments assert 
a strong shift toward the extension of Fed- 
eral powers and the restraint of State pow- 
ers, and believe that “grave imbalance now 
exists * * *. The basic difficulty is that the 
Supreme Court's decisions concerning the 
balance between Federal and State power are 
final and can be changed in practice only if 
the States can muster sufficient interest in 
Congress, backed by a three-fourths majority 
of the States themselves to amend the 
Constitution.” * 

Balance between Federal and State power 
is always a proper subject for concern, as in- 
deed is balance between the executive, the 
legislative, and the judiciary. A constitu- 
tion of built-in checks and balancés is ipso 
facto a constitution of built-in conflicts. 
The resolution of these problems is not easy, 
and indeed reasonable differences of opinion 
exist among thoughtful men, but the fact 
that such problems exist falls far short, in 
our opinion, of justifying the proposed 
amendments. The issue which the amend- 
ments raise is whether the American people 
will be better off in their constitutional life 
with our present Federal system in which the 
National Government is supreme in its field, 
or with a structure in which the final arbiter 
is 50 State governments (or sometimes a 
majority, or two-thirds, or three-quarters of 
them). 

The amendment changing the amending 

process 

This proposed amendment would add a 
new method for proposing constitutional 
amendments, by direct action of the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the States, Thereby 
the entire process of the Constitu- 
tion could be accomplished solely by State 
legislatures, requiring only proposal of the 
amendment by 34 State legislatures and 


and Senate would be retained.+ 

It is hard to see any purpose to this addi- 
tional method of amendments 
other than (a) to remove the protection af- 
forded to more populous States by the re- 
quirement of a two-thirds vote in the House," 
and (b) to eliminate the necessity of con- 
sideration and action on all amendments by 
a national forum (congressional 
and floor debates, national publicity, eto. J. 
These purposes seem to us unsound. The 
proposed amendment would destroy the pres- 
ent balance in amending the Constitution, 
and permit revising the National Charter 
purely by a series of local actions.” 

The apportionment amendment 

This would provide that no provision of 
the Constitution or any amendment thereto 
shall restrict or limit any State in the ap- 
portionment of representation in its legisla- 
ture, and that the judicial power of the 
United States shall not extend to any suit in 
law or equity or to any controversy relat- 
ing to apportionment of representation in a 
State legislature. 

This proposed amendment would forbid 
the application of the Constitution and Fed- 
eral judicial power to the apportionment of 
representation in State legislatures. It 
would thus forbid application to apportion- 
ment of the right of any person to “the equal 
protection of the laws,” of the Federal guar- 
antee to every State of a “Republican form 
of government,” and of the right of citizens 
to vote notwithstanding race or color." 

These rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion are indeed fundamental. We would be 
loath to see their application curtailed in 
any way; and the proposed amendment 
would forbid their application to apportion- 
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ment for all time, and no matter how egre- 
gious or wilful the malapportionment might 
be. While many of us are concerned by the 
ity of extreme applications of Baker 
v. Carr, and believe that the development 
of decisions under it should be watched with 
care, we do not believe that this is the time 
for an amendment or that the proper meth- 
od is complete reversal of the decision, re- 
sulting in perpetual exemption of malappor- 
tionment, no matter how flagrant, from con- 
stitutional limitations designed to protect 
our rights.“ 
The amendment jor reversing the Supreme 
Court by State judges 


Under this proposed amendment, briefly. 
upon demand of five State legislatures with- 
in 2 years after any Supreme Court judg- 
ment relating to the rights reserved to the 
States or to the people by the Constitution, 
such judgment shall be reviewed by a “Court 
of the Union“ composed of the chief justices 
of the highest courts of all the States. The 
sole issue shall be whether the power or 
jurisdiction sought to be exercised on the 
part of the United States is a power granted 
to it under the Constitution. A majority of 
such court may reverse a decision of the Su- 

e Court. Decisions of such court shall 
be final and shall not be overruled by any 
court and may be changed only by an amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

Thus the function of this amendment is to 
reverse the Supreme Court in any case. where 
the chief justices of 26 Sorter vote 8 
particular “power or j ction soug 
be exercised on the part of the United States” 
is not “a power granted” to the United States 
under the Constitution. By the Constitution 
the people created a Federal Government of 
granted powers (and also expressly denied 
certain powers to the States). In this Fed- 
eral Government every act of its executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches can be valid 
only if the power thereby sought to be exer- 
cised is a power granted under the Constitu- 
tion. Thus the scope of what this amend- 
ment could invalidate would extend back 
through the Supreme Court's decisions to 
every act of every branch of the Federal 
Government. 

The proposed “Court of the Union” would 
be a court in little more than name. Its 50 
judges would be selected, paid, and removed 
by their respective States. From the very 
nature of the revisionary duty thrown upon 
them, their functioning would be legislative 
rather than judicial. This machinery for 
sectional and nonjudicial determination of 
all constitutional issues contrasts sadly with 
the wisdom of what it would replace—an 
independent Federal judiciary. Our Federal 
judges are appointed by the President, who 
is elected by the people of the Nation; they 
are confirmed by the Senate, which is elected 
by the people of the several States. They 
hold office for life or good behavior, and 
their compensation cannot be reduced, 

The duty of the “Court of the Union” to 
decide issues as the representative of the 
several States is not only frankly admitted, 
but claimed on behalf of this proposal as a 
merit. “This procedure would make the 
States the final arbiter of disputes of major 
importance that relate to the rights or pow- 
ers reserved to the States or the people.” 

the required vote is characterized as 
“at least 26 of the 50 States, speaking 
through their judicial branches of govern- 
ment.” Finally, “* * * under this proce- 
dure the States themselves would be the final 
arbiters of the extent of their reserved 
rights and 8 

The Articles of Confederation did not 
create any Federal judiciary, but did at least 
provide that “the articles of this confedera- 
tion shall be inviolably observed by every 
State. The “Court of the Union” amend- 
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ment would subjugate our Federal judiciary 
to the States, and turn the supremacy clause 
of our Constitution * upside down. 


Conclusion 


The purpose and effect of the three pro- 
posed amendments is to make our country’s 
Government much like what it was under 
the Articles of Confederation and perpetual 
Union. There the States severally entered 
into a firm league of friendship with each 
other” *—which lasted 8 years. 

It is the opinion of this committee, with- 
out dissent, that each of the proposed amend- 
ments should be emphatically rejected.” 

COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL CONSTITUTION: 
Martin Taylor, Chairman, New York: 
Theodore Pearson, Secretary, New 
York; Ernest Angell, New York; Wil- 
liam C. Breed, Jr., New York; Bruce 
Bromley, New York; Porter R. Chand- 
ler, New York; William Tucker Dean, 
Ithaca; Howard M. Holtzmann, New 
York; R. Keith Kane, New York; Ran- 
dall J. LeBoeuf, Jr., New York; Ernest 
D. Leet, Jamestown; George Lindsay, 
Jr., New York; John E. Lockwood, New 
York; Henry 8. Manley, Strykersville; 
Willis L. M. Reese, New York; William 
J. Rennert, New York; Harrison Tweed, 
New York; Cornelius W. Wickersham, 
Jr., New York. 

JuLy 30, 1963. 

Appendix 

The action of the General Assembly of 
the States (see note 1, supra) took the form 
of recommending three resolutions for adop- 
tion by State legislatures without change 
and in such form as not to require approval 
or veto by the Governors. In each of the 
resolutions, the legislature petitions Congress 
“to call a convention for the purpose of 
proposing the following article“ as an 
amendment to the Constitution. Following 
are the texts of the three articles thus pro- 
posed (omitting in each case the usual final 
section declaring the article inoperative un- 
less ratified in 7 years) : 

(Amendment changing the amending 

process) 

Section 1. Article V of the Constitution of 
the United States is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, or, on 
the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, 
as part of this Constitution, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States. Whenever applications from the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the total num- 
ber of States of the United States shall con- 
tain identical texts of an amendment to be 
proposed, the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall so certify, and the amendment as con- 
tained in the application shall be deemed to 
have been proposed, without further action 
by Congress. No State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
Senate.” 

(Apportionment amendment) 

Secrion 1. No provision of this Constitu- 
tion, or any amendment thereto, shall restrict 
or limit any State in the apportionment of 
representation in its legislature. 

Sec. 2. The judicial power of the United 
States shall not extend to any suit in law or 
equity, or to any controversy, relating to 
apportionment of representation in a State 
legislature. a 

(Court of the Union” amendment) 

Secrion. 1. Upon demand of the legisla- 
tures of five States, no two of which shall 
share any common boundary, made within 
2 years after the rendition of any judgment 
of the Supreme Court relating 
reserved to the States or to the people by this 
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Constitution, such Judgment shall be review- 
ed by a court composed of the chief justices 
of the highest courts of the several States, to 
be known as the Court of the Union. The sole 
issue before the Court of the Union shall be 
whether the power or. jurisdiction sought to 
be exercised on the part of the United States 
is a power granted to it under this Consti- 
tution. 

Sec. 2. Three-fourths of the Justices of the 
Court of the Union shall constitute a quo- 
rum, but it shall require concurrence of a 
majority ot the entire Court to reverse a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. In event of in- 
capacity of the chief justice of the highest 
court of any State to sit upon the Court of 
the Union, his place shall be filled by another 
justice of such State court selected by affirm- 
ative vote of a majority of its membership. 

Sec. 3. On the first Monday of the third 
calendar month following the ratification of 
this amendment, the chief Justices of the 
highest courts of the several States shall 
convene at the National Capital, at which 
time the Court of the Union shall be orga- 
nized and shall adopt rules governing its 
procedure. 

Sec. 4> Decisions of the Court of the Union 
upon matters within its jurisdiction shall be 
final and shall not thereafter be overruled 
by any court and may be changed only by an 
amendment of this Constitution. 

Src. 5. The Congress shall make provision 
for the housing of the Court of the Union 
and the expenses of its operation. 


EXCERPTS FROM REPORTS OF COMMITTEES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK CONCERNED WITH FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


(Three amendments to US. Constitution 
proposed by the Council of State Govern- 
ments) 

Introduction 


The Council of State Governments, meet- 
ing in Chicago in December 1962, approved 
three resolutions for action by State legisla- 
tures petitioning Congress to call a conven- 
tion to propose three amendments to the 
U.S. Constitution, which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. To provide that if two-thirds of the 
State legislatures approve identical texts of 
n proposed constitutional amendment, the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives must so certify 
and such amendment shall be deemed to 
have been proposed without further action 
by Congress and when ratified by legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States shall be- 
come a part of the Constitution. 

2. To provide for the establishment of a 
“Court of the Union.“ composed of the chief 
justices of the highest courts of each of the 
States which would have authority to reverse 
the U.S. Supreme Court in matters relating 
to the rights reserved by the Constitution to 
the States or to the people. 


3. To provide that no provision of the 
Constitution, or any amendment thereto, 
shall restrict or limit any State in the ap- 
portionment of representation in its legis- 
lature and that the judicial power of the 
United States shall not extend to any suit 
or any controversy relating to apportion- 
ment of representation in a State legisla- 
ture. 

Considering the far-reaching character of 
the amendments, they have made 
remarkably successful, but until recently un- 
noticed, progress in State legislatures since 
they were proposed by the council last De- 
cember. 

Based on the information available, 11 
States, i.e., Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming have 

the first resolution proposing the 
amendment giving the States power to 
amend the Constitution, and it has been 
passed by 1 house of the State legislatures 
in 8 other States; namely, Colorado, In- 
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diana, Iowa, Mississippi, New Jersey (but lat- 
er rescinded), New Mexico, Oregon, and Wis- 
consin, 

Four States, 1 e., Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, and Wyoming have passed the second 
resolution proposing the “Court of the Un- 
ion” amendment, and it has been passed by 
one house of the State legislatures in six 
other States; namely, Mississippi, New Jer- 
sey (but later rescinded), New Mexico, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

Fourteen Sates, i.e., Arkansas, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska (but ve- 
toed by the Governor), Nevada, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming, have passed the 
third resolution proposing the “apportion- 
ment” amendment and it has been passed 
by one house of the State legislatures in six 
other States; namely, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, 
Mississippl, New Jersey (but later rescinded), 
and Oregon. 

Advanced by their sponsors purportedly in 
support of the princtple of States rights 
and to correct what they belleve to be a 
presently existing grave imbalance in the 
division of the powers of government be- 
tween the Nation and the States, the pro- 
posals are in fact accurately described by 
Prof. Charles L. Black, Jr., of Yale Law 
School, as “radical in the extreme.” In an 
analysis of the three proposals, Professor 
Black has stated: 

“They aim not at the preservation but at 
the subversion of that balance in Federal- 
State relations which has, in the words of 
the [Council of State Governments] report, 
enabled us to escape ‘the evils of depotism 
and totalitarianism.’ * * * They constitute, 
collectively, one more attempt, so late in 
the day, at converting the United States into 
a confederation. * * * The wisdom of peace 
and the sacrifices of war alike warn against 
starting down that ruinous road.” 

Taken collectively, the three proposals 
would result in (1) placing the power to 
amend the National Constitution in the con- 
trol of State legislatures, (2) placing the 
final construction of the Constitution in the 
hands of judges whose offices are created and 
whose salaries are paid by State legislatures, 
and (3) exempting State legislatures from 
any effective policing by the U.S. Supreme 
Court or Congress of their representative 


character. 
Conclusion 


Advanced by their sponsors in the name 
of convervatism and the tradition of States 
rights, the full impact of these three pro- 
posals, when viewed in the light of our con- 
stitutional history, is radical in the extreme. 
It is not overstating to say that should these 
amendments to the Constitution be adopted 
it would revolutionize our form of govern- 
ment and turn the clock back to the Articles 
of Confederation of 1T77—which proved to 
be a failure and which were replaced 10 years 
later by the Federal Constitution. 

Recommendation 


The executive committee of the association 
of the bar of the city of New York believes 
that it is the duty of the organized bar to 
speak out publicly and emphatically against 
the adoption of these ill-conceived amend- 
ments and to take steps to educate the pub- 
lic as to their real significance. Accordingly, 
the executive committee recommends to citi- 
zens, to State legislatures, and to Congress 
that the three amendments proposed by the 
Council of State Governments (as set forth 
in appendixes A, B, and C to this report) be 
rejected. 

THE STATES’ RIGHTS AMENDMENTS—DEBATES OF 

THE FOUNDING FATHERS CAST DOUBTS ON CUR- 

RENT PROPOSALS 


(By William G. Fennell '*) 
That the United States of America should 
have to take time from space exploration, 
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cans had thought were settled by the Con- 
stitutional Convention a century and three- 
quarters ago may seem disconcerting. If the 
United States is to continue to be a leader in 
these other fields, however, it must continue 
to be a strong nation, and the fact that we 
are strong today is due in no small measure 
to the results of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787 which transformed the United 
States from a weak confederation of States 
into a union of States with a strong National 
Government. 

Three proposals for amending the Con- 
stitution put forward by the Council of State 
Governments" are discussed and rejected in 
a report of the association’s committee on 
Federal Constitution which appears else- 
where in this issue of the Journal. These 
proposals have the potential of reversing the 
results of the Constitutional Convention and 
turning the clock back to confederation. 
They have been critized by President Ken- 
nedy and other national leaders.“ Bar asso- 
ciations have gone on record opposing them. 
Chief Justice Warren has said that the pro- 

„could radically change the character 
of our institutions“ and has called for a 
“great national debate” regarding them.” 

The first proposal would permit the States 
to amend the Constitution without approval 
by Congress or by a national convention. 
Two-thirds or 34 of the States, acting through 
their legislatures, might propose an amend- 
ment, and then three-fourths or 38 of the 
States again acting through their legisla- 
tures, adopt it. 

The second would establish a “supercourt” 
made up of the chief justices of the 50 States 
with authority to reverse Supreme Court 
decisions in the area of Federal-State rela- 
tions. 

The third would give the States a com- 
pletely free hand in apportioning their leg- 
islative districts, striking down the Supreme 
Court’s 1962 decision in Baker v. Carr™ 
which held that State legislative districts 
were subject to scrutiny by Federal and State 
courts and to constitutional standards of 
fairness. 

Collectively, the three proposals would 
place the power to amend the Federal Con- 
stitution in the control of the State legisla- 
tures, commit final construction of the Con- 
stitution in the vital area of Federal-State 
relationships to State judges whose offices 
ure created and whose salaries are paid by 
State legislatures and exempt State legisla- 
tures from any effective policing by the 
Supreme Court or Congress of their repre- 
sentative character. 

Prof. Charles L. Black, Jr, of Yale Law 
School has characterized the impact of the 
proposal as follows: 

“I cannot forebear my astonishment that 
such proposals should emanate from sources 
to which the honored word conservative is 
often applied. The proposals are radical in 
the extreme. They aim not at the preserva- 
tion but at the subversion of that balance in 
Federal-State relations which has, in the 
words of the (Council of State Governments) 
report, enabled us to escape the evils of 
despotism and totalitarianism, They negate 
one of the best authenticated master prin- 
ciples of our American political being, the 
principle that we are a unified Nation, hav- 
ing a unitary interest in the maintenance of 
our Federal Constitution, and expressing that 
interest through national deliberations and 
decisions, and (since we are a people at- 
tached to law) through our national courts. 
They constitute, collectively, one more at- 
tempt, so late in the day, at converting the 
United States into a confederation. * * * 
The wisdom of peace and the sacrifices of 
war alike warn against starting down that 
ruinous road,” = 

The principal motivation for the proposals 
stems from dissatisfaction with Supreme 
Court decisions, particularly the Court’s 
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reapportionment decision mentioned earlier. 
In a statement of principles the Council of 
State Governments accuses the Supreme 
Court of “strong bias on the Federal side,” 
and states that to “stop the continuing drift 
toward more complete Federal domination,” 
the three proposed amendments—which the 
council itself recognizes would work a fun- 
damental and far-reaching change in the 
Federal Constitution”—are “to 
preserve and protect the States.” = 

Although practically unnoticed by the bar, 
Federal officials and the public until Chief 
Justice Warren forcibly called attention to 
them at the annual meeting of the American 
Law Institute in Washington late in May, 
the council's proposals made remarkably suc- 
cessful progress in the 1963 State legislatures. 

Twelve States approved the proposal to 
change the amending process; namely, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming. 
The same proposal was approved by one house 
of the legislature in elght other States, in- 
cluding the New Jersey Senate which, at the 
behest of Governor Hughes and Senator CASE, 
later revised its approval of this and the 
apportionment amendment, 

The Court of the Union amendment was 
approved by five States; i.e., Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, South Carolina, and Wyoming, 
and by one house of the legislature in five 
other States. 

The apportionment amendment was ap- 
proved by 13 States: Arkansas, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Wyoming, and, in a slightly different form, in 
Utah and Washington, and was passed by one 
house of the legislature in five other States.“ 

After the significance of the 
amendments was pointed out by Chief Jus- 
tice Warren and later by President Kennedy 
and leading bar associations, the successful 
march through the legislatures was slowed. 
In June the amendments were defeated in 
the North Carolina Legislature, although by 
narrow margins.” 

Council of State governments’ plan for _ 
securing adoption 

The procedure which the Council of State 
Governments has followed to secure adoption 
of the amendments is by resolutions of State 
legislatures memorializing Congress to call 
a convention to propose the amendments. 
However, it is apparent from the council’s 
releases that it hopes, should a sufficient 
number of States file identical amendments, 


that Congress will itself be induced to pro- 


pose them. 

The council invokes the alternative con- 
vention route of amending the Constitution 
of article V which has never been used be- 
fore. All previous constitutional amend- 
ments have been adopted by a two-thirds 
vote of both Houses of Congress and ratified 
by legisaltures of three-fourths of the States. 
Accordingly, there is a great deal about the 
convention alternative for amending the 
Constitution which is obscure. For example, 
article V provides that on application of the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the States Con- 
gress shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments,* 

Should the unhappy day arrive when Con- 
gress was faced with resolutions from 34 of 
the States proposing 1 or more of the 3 
amendments, Congress would be confronted 
with unprecedented questions: Could the 
resolution properly be considered to be an 
“application” within the meaning of article 
V of the Constitution? Must Congress call 
a convention simply to vote yes or no on the 
amendment proposed or does the phrase, “a 
convention for amendments,” con- 
template a convention like the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 and a mandate to seek 
solutions to certain problems, perhaps 
limited to a certain area, e.g., Federal-State 
relations? Another problem would be the 
makeup of the convention. It seems clear, 
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since article V gives Congress the authority 
upon proper application to call a convention, 
that under the necessary and prop- 
er clause of the Constitution (which gives 
Congress power to make all laws necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution powers 
vested by the Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States) has authority to 
determine such matters as qualifications of 
delegates, how and from what constituencies 
delegates to the convention are to be elected, 
what majority of delegates is necessary to 
an amendment, and other details. 

At present, any amendment becomes effec- 
tive when ratified by legislatures or conven- 
tions in three-fourths of the States. The 
Constitution leaves it to Congress to deter- 
mine whether ratification shall be by State 
legislatures or by conventions called for the 


purpose. 

The resolutions proposed by the Council 
of State Governments provide for ratification 
of each proposed amendment by State legis- 
latures. In view of the provisions of article 
V of the Constitution just referred to, it 
seems clear that Congress cannot be fore- 
closed and that it has the authority, if it 
chooses, to require ratification by State con- 
ventions.” 


The proposal to change the amending process 

This proposal would t amendment of 
the Constitution (1) by filing with Congress 
of applications from legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States containing identical 
texts of a amendment, (2) certifica- 
tion of such filing (a purely ministerial act) 
by the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House, and (3) ratification 
of the amendment by legislatures 
of three-fourths of the States. In addition, 
the proposal would abolish the convention 
method both for proposing and ratifying 
amendments. The result would be to shift 
the ultimate power of changing the Consti- 
tution from a national consensus to the 
States. 

In the debate of this proposal to date, it 
has apparently been overlooked that the 
Constitutional Convention in 1787 rejected 
a proposal in essence, the same as that which 
the Council of State Governments has put 
forward. 

The Virginia plan offered by Randolph at 
the outset of the convention (and which 
became the “blueprint” for many provisions 
of the Constitution as finally adopted) pro- 
posed that “provision ought to be made for 
amendment * * * whenever it shall seem 
necessary; and that assent of the National 
Legislature 88 ought not to be re- 
quired thereto.” The Committee on Detail 
modified this provision of the Virginia plan 
to provide: 

“On application of the legislatures of two 
thirds of the States in the Union for amend- 
ment of this Constitution, the Legislature 
of the United States (i.e. Congress) shall call 
a convention for that purpose.” = 

As a result of debate, that provision was 
changed so that amendments might be pro- 
posed by two-thirds of both Houses of Con- 
gress, if they deemed it necessary, or if two- 
thirds of the State legislature requested it, 
and that such amendments would become 
part of the Constitution when they had been 
ratified by the legislatures, or by conven- 
tions, in three-fourths of the States.” 

That action, of course, brought Congress 
into the amending process—in recognition 
of the desirability of providing for national 
deliberation and to bring a national con- 
sensus to bear on any proposed amendment; 
but it also was open to the interpretation 
that Congress was required to propose any 
amendment whenever two-thirds of the 
States requested it, and that such amend- 
ment would become a part of the Constitu- 
tion if ratified by three-fourths of the States. 

In the end, as Carl Van Doren points out 
in “The Great Rehearsal,” the Convention 
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rejected the concept that the Constitution 
might be amended solely by State action and 
provided that when two-thirds of the State 
legislatures called for constitutional changes, 
amendments should be proposed by a na- 
tional convention.” 

Thus it is clear that the Constitutional 
Convention covered the ground which the 
Council of States Governments’ proposal now 
raises for national debate and ended by re- 
jecting what the council now proposes. The 
Convention started with the proposition that 
the national government be left completely 
out of the amending process; it ended by 
placing on the national legislature (Con- 
gress) responsibility for proposing amend- 
ments or calling a national convention for 
proposing amendments in the event that 
two-thirds of the States made the requisite 
application. 

COURT OF THE UNION PROPOSAL 


The proposal to create a supercourt com- 
posed of the chief judges of the 50 States 
with authority to overrule decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the area of Federal-State 
relations has been termed “so patently ab- 
surd that it will probably sink without a 
trace.“ * Yet it cannot be ignored if for no 
other reason than that it has been seriously 

and has already gained the approval 
of five State legislatures and of one house 
of the legislature in five other States. 

Here, again, one may go back to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 for guidance. 
While significantly there appears to have 
been little argument in the Convention as to 
the desirability of a Supreme 
pointed by the President with advice and 
consent of the Senate—there was much 
discussion regarding the proposal to create 
inferior Federal courts, a point which was 
compromised by giving Congress authority 
to create them. Opponents urged that 
Federal questions should be decided by the 
existing State courts with appeals to the 
Supreme Court. Answering these critics, 
Alexander Hamilton in “The Federalist” (No. 
81) said: 

“State judges, holding their office during 
pleasure, or from year to year, will be too 
little independent to be relied upon for an 
inflexible execution of the national laws.“ * 

Hamilton's objection equally applies to 
the proposal to vest in a supertribunal of 
State judges the ultimate interpretation of 
the Federal Constitution. 

There are, in addition, practical objections 
to the Court of the Union proposal: The 
cumbersomeness of a Court of 50 Judges, the 
fact that a Judge of that Court would have 
a part-time job on that Court and a full-time 
job on his own State bench, the burden on 
litigants required to wait 2 years before 
knowing whether a Supreme Court decision 
was final as to their rights, the likelihood of 
a losing litigant shopping around to pre- 
vail upon the legislatures of five States to 
make the demand necessary to convene the 
Court of the Union to g 
preme Court decision in question, the in- 
ability of the litigants themselyes to termi- 
nate the litigation, since it would be open 
to the States to bring the issue to the Court 
of the Union. 

worst of all is thè prospect of 
constitutional paralysis. The Supreme 
Court can reverse its own decisions and often 
does so. The Court of the Union apparently 
would be without power to reconsider and 
reverse its own decisions, giving them a 
greater finality than decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, since the only way a decision 
of the Court of the Union could be reversed 
would be by an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion—the process for effecting which, as we 
have seen, the Council of State Governments 
proposes to entrench in the States. Such 
finality would, in all probability, stifle con- 
stitutional growth. 
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THE APPORTIONMENT AMENDMENT 


This proposal is directed at overruling a 
specific Supreme Court decision, that in the 
Tennessee apportionment case.* There the 
Court held that representation in State leg- 
islatures is subject to judicial scrutiny and 
has to meet constitutional standards of fair- 
ness. 

As a result of that decision, State legisla- 
tive apportionments have been held un- 
constitutional by lower Federal and State 
courts in many States. 

However, one need not agree with the 
Supreme Court's decision in Baker v. Carr 
to be opposed to this proposed amendment. 

If adopted, it will be the first time in our 
history that a Federal constitutional guar- 
antee under the equal protection clause of 
the fourteenth amendment ‘thas been dimin- 
ished. 

Moreover, the Council’s proposal goes be- 
yond the lth amendment: it declares 
that “no provision of the Constitution, or 
any amendment thereto, shall restrict or 
limit any State in the apportionment of rep- 
resentation in its legislature.” = 

This could mean that a State might re- 
district its legislature so that only real prop- 
erty owners might vote, or so that Negroes 
could not vote, or to deny, or curtail, the 
voting rights of Catholics or other religious 
groups. Several years ago the Alabama Leg- 
islature tried something like this by re- 
drawing the boundaries of the city of Tuske- 
gee to exclude Negro voters. The Supreme 
Court held the legislative action unconsti- 
tutional. If the council of State Govern- 
ments has its way, the Supreme Court will 
no longer have the power to protect minori- 
ties from the tyranny of a majority. 

The apportionment proposal is also ob- 
jectionable because it would nullify the con- 
stitutional provision by which the United 
States guarantees “to every State in the 
Union a republican form of government.“ 
There wes little debate in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 regarding this provision, 
which appeared in the original Virginia 
plan * and was carried forward (with changes 
only in style) into the final document. Madi- 
son argued tly in favor of it in “The 
Federalist’ (No. 43) stating,” 

“The superintending government ought 
clearly to possess authority to defend the 
system against aristocratic and monarchial 
innovations, * * * where else could the 
remedy be deposited than where it is de- 
posited by the Constitution?” 

It is ironic that these proposals have been 
advanced by an organization calling itself 
“conservative.” “The amendments would 
effect a States’ rights counterrevolution of 
dismaying dimensions.“ “ Moreover, as this 
article has pointed out, the proposals in the 
aggregate raise issues which in broad scope 
were considered, debated and determined by 
the Constitutional Convention 176 years ago. 
In „the amendment giving the 
States power, acting alone and without ac- 
tion on the national level, to amend the Con- 
stitution was considered, debated and reject- 
ed by the Convention. The threat to our in- 
stitutions posed by this counterrevolution of 
the right is as real and as dangerous as the 
threat of communism. Perhaps, as the New 
York Times suggested, “Our congressional 
committees concerned with guarding against 
subversion of the American governmental 
system might profitably explore the threat 
these proposals present and the way they are 
being promoted.” © 


The Council of State Governments is a 
joint governmental of all the States 
in 1933. It conducts biennially 

a General Assembly of the States, in which 
the principal representation is from the 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation or 
similar statutory bodies of the several States. 
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At the assembly held Dec. 6, 1962, at which 
46 States were represented, the votes on the 
3 proposed amendments were as follows: 


For A Abstain- 
ing 
Changing the amending prow 
0 37 4 4 
Apportiontnent..._- 26 10 10 
“Court of the Union 2¹ 2 5 


The New York delegation voted for the 
proposal to change the amending process, 
and against the two other proposals. 

Action of the Assembly is reported in 
“Amending the United States Constitution 
to Strengthen the States in the Federal Sys- 
tem, 36 State Gov't 10 (1963). This also 
contains the “Statement of Principles” re- 
ported to the Assembly by the National Legis- 
lative Conference Committee on Federal- 
State Relations. 

2Shanahan, “Proposed Constitutional 
Amendments: They Will Strengthen Federal- 
State Relations,” 49 ABA Journal 631 (July 
1363), note 4. 

Statement of Principles,” supra, note 1. 

In addition to adding a new method for 
Proposing amendments, the proposed amend- 
Ment would delete both of the present pro- 
visions for conventions—(1) that on appli- 
cation of the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the States Congress shall call a conven- 
tion for proposing amendments, and (2) that 
amendments may be ratified (if Congress so 
proposes) by conventions in three-fourths 
of the States. 

The convention method of proposing 
amendments has never been used; it is the 
method sought to be availed of by the Coun- 
cil of State Government proposals. The 
convention method of ratifying amendments 
has been used once (amendment XXI). 

The validity of the resolutions which the 
Council proposes for use by State legislatures 

Black, The Proposed 


aster,” 72 Yale L.J. 957 (April 1963). 

It has been calculated that under this 
proposed amendment legislators represent- 
ing about 15 percent of the American people 
could amend the Constitution, Le., 38 per- 
cent of 40 percent (the 38 least populous 
States have about 40 percent of the Nation's 
population, and in those States on the aver- 
age 38 percent of the people form constitu- 
encies sufficient to control the legislature). 
Black, supra, Note 4, at 960. 

As creating a league of sovereign States 
rather than a nation, the Articles of Con- 
federation quite naturally unani- 
mous consent for amendment. Even so, they 
recognized that amendments of the league 
should originate with and be worked out by 
the league's legislature. Thus article XIII 
provided that no alternation shall be made 
unless it be agreed to in a Congress of 
the United States “and be afterwards” con- 
firmed by the legislatures of every State. 

This proposal has a deceptive appear- 
ance of harmlessness. At the General As- 
sembly of the States it attracted the votes 
of 37 of the 46 States represented, while the 
apportionment amendment received a bare 
majority of 26 and the “Court of the Un- 
jon“ amendment a minority of 21. Evident- 
ly it is hard to realize that once the lid to 
the amending process is lifted, other less ap- 
pealing changes will fly out easily. 

XIV amendment, sec. 1; art. IV, sec. 4; 
XV amendment, sec. 1. 

* 369 U.S. 186 (1962). 

See the 73 page Comment Baker v. Carr 
and Legislative A ts: A Problem 
of Standards, 72 Yale LJ. 968 (April 1963), 
including discussion of the situation in New 
York at pages 1019-1027. 

” Shanahan, supra, note 2, at 635. 

12 Art, XIII. 
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“Art. VI. clause 2. “This Constitution, and 
the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the au- 
thority of the United States, shall be the su- 
preme law of the land; and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

Art. III. 

Our discussion has been confined to the 
effects of the proposed amendments. For a 
highly critical analysis of the proponents’ 
motives, see Jo Form a Much 
Less Perfect Union,” the New York Times 
magazine, July 14, 1963, page 5, charging that 
the proponents are not genuinely concerned 
with the powers of the States and that “the 
ambition which animates them is not to 
strengthen the States, but to paralyze the 
Nation.” 

14 Member of the Committee on Bill of 
Rights, formerly member of the Committee 
on Federal Legislation, Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York. 

“The text of the proposals appears in tho 
appendix to the report of the Committee on 
Federal Constitution. 

New York Times editorial, Who's for the 
Constitution?” May 10, 1963; Attorney Gen- 
eral Kennedy, Governor Hughes and Senator 
Case, New Jersey, Governor Rockefeller, New 
York, among others. 

In addition to the action of the Commit- 
tee on Federal Constitution of the New York 
State Bar Association, the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association op- 
posed the proposals at its meeting last Au- 
gust. New York Times, Aug. 13, 1963. The 
Executive Committee of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, in a report 
dated June 4, 1963, opposed the amendments, 
Reports of Committees Concerned With Fed- 
eral Legislation, vol. 2, bull. No. 2, July 1963. 
Prof. Charles L. Black, Jr., Yale Law School, 
has been particularly outspoken against the 
proposals. See Black, The Proposed Amend- 
ment of Article V: A Threatened Disaster,” 
72 Yale L.J. 957 (April 1963) and Black, Pro- 
posed Constitutional Amendments: They 
Would Return Us to Confederacy,” 49 Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal 637 (July 1963). 
Por reasons advanced in favor of the pro- 
posals, see National Legislative Conference 
Committee on Federal-State Relations, Re- 
port to the General Assembly of States, Dec. 
6, 1962, Statement of Principles, obtainable 
from the Northeastern Regional Office of the 
Council of State Governments, 1201 Bar 
Building, 36 West 44th St., New York, N. T.. 
and Shanahan, “Proposed Constitutional 
Amendments: They Will Strengthen Federal- 
State Relations,” 49 American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal 631 (July 1963). é 

New York Times, May 23, 1963. 

369 U.S, 186 (1962). 

= Professor Black to Arthur J. Freund, Dec. 
28, 1962, quoted in part in an article by 
Anthony Lewis in New York Times, Apr. 14, 
1963. 

* Note 3 supra. 

“ Information from northeastern regional 
office of the Council of State Governments, 
note 3 supra, and other sources, 

= Anthony Lewis, New York Times, June 
26, 1963. 

™It may be helpful to the reader to set 
forth the text of present article V, omitting 
only a proviso which became obsolete in 
1808: “The Congress, whenever two-thirds 
of both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, or, 
on the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the several States, shall call a con- 
vention for proposing amendments, which, 
in either case, shall be valid to all Intents 
and Purposes, as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States, or by conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or 
the other mode of ratification may be pro- 
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posed by the Congress; Provided that * * * 
no State, without its consent, shall be de- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” 

The Council of State Governments’ pro- 
posal for amending article V is contained in 
the appendix to the report of the Commit- 
tee on Federal Constitution found elsewhere 
in this issue of the Journal, 

For a full discussion of the problems 
ralsed under this topic, see Black, note 3 
supra 72 Yale L.J. 957 at 961. 

A convenient source for the constitu- 
tional documents referred to is Carl Van 
Doren, The Great Rehearsal,” Viking Press, 
1948, app. 4, 268 at 270. The Virginia 
plan as reported by the Committee. of the 
Whole, June 13, 1787; app. 7, 278 at 287; "The 
Constitution as Reported by the Committee 
on Detail.“ Aug. 6, 1787. 

Id. at 162. 

bid. 

™ Black, note 3 supra, 72 Yale L. J. 957. 

* Op. cit. note 12 supra at 64-65. Both 
the Virginia plan and the New Jersey plan 
provided for a “supreme tribunal.” They 
differed in that the Virginia plan (as re- 
ported by the Committee of the Whole) pro- 
vided for appointment of the tribunal by 
the “second Branch of the National Legis- 
lature,” the New Jersey plan, by the Execu- 
tive (op. cit. note 12 supra at app. 4, 269, app. 
5, 272). The difference was compromised by 
providing that the President appoint mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court with advice and 
5 of the Senate (Constitution, art. II. 
sec. 2). 

*The Federalist, 43 Great Books of the 
Western World 240 (1952). The Federalist 
is also available in a revised edition pub- 
lished in 1901 by the Roxburghe Press, New 
York and London, and in an abridged edi- 
tion, “The Enduring Federalist,” edited and 
9 by Charles A. Beard, Doubleday, 

™ Note 5 supra. 

= The proposal would apparently give sanc- 
tion to contravening the 15th amendment 
which provides that the right of U.S. citizens 
“to vote shall not be denied or abridged 

* * * by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude” and 
eee Congress to adopt enforcing legis- 

on. 

™Gomillion v. Lightfoot, 364 US. 339 
(1960). 


o 
< 


Note 17 supra Great Books edition at 141. 


New York Times editorial, “Upsetting the 
Constitution,” April 15, 1963. 
“Thid. 


Dr. Harry B. Lee, Distinguished Graduate 
and Professor of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Receives an Out- 
standing Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues the honor that 
has been bestowed upon Dr. Harry B. 
Lee, assistant professor, Department of 
Electrical Engineering, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
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Dr. Lee is the recipient of the Browder 
J. Thompson Memorial Prize for 1964 
awarded by the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers, the largest 
professional society in the world. 

This award is given annually by the 
institute to the individual under 30 who 
publishes the most outstanding work in 
its journals. Dr. Lee received this 
award, consisting of a certificate and 
$1,000, as author of the paper entitled 
“A New Canonic Realization Procedure,” 
which appeared in volume 10, No. 1, 
March, 1963, Transactions of the Profes- 
sional Technical Group on Circuit 
Theory. Dr. Lee is nephew of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Congressman JIM- 
my Morrison of the Sixth District of 
Louisiana. 

Our congratulations are extended to 
Dr. Lee for his achievement. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops oF Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXxES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1986, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
Teasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½- point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
“unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary, 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
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should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 

hes containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without c! 50 

6. Notation of withheld remarxs.— If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8. Corrections——The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendit—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 
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The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 

graph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


U.S. Travel Service Brings the Dollars 


Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1964 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
the “Travel and Resorts” section of the 
Washington Post for Sunday, January 
26, Mr. William McPherson, Post travel 
editor, has an extremely informative and 
well-written article on the achievements 
5 to date by the U.S. Travel Service. 

From expenditure of $3.5 million last 
year by USTS this country attracted 
734,993 business and pleasure travelers 
from overseas, & gain of 42.4 percent over 
1961 when the Visit U.S.A. program was 
first established, these visitors spending 
more than $275 million while here. Cer- 
tainly that is a good return on our in- 
vestment. 

Mr. McPherson notes that the appro- 
priation for USTS for fiscal 1964 was re- 
duced from the $3.5 million of the pre- 
vious year to $2.6 million. This has re- 
sulted in cutbacks in USTS operations 
overseas, particularly in Latin America, 
Asia, and Australia. It also means that 
plans to establish a U.S. Travel Office to 
service prospective visitors from the 
Scandinavian countries in Scandinavia 
and the Benelux countries have had to be 
postponed. 

Such offices, I am sure, would be ex- 
tremely welcome in those areas and re- 
sult in many more visitors to the United 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD., 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

US. TRAVEL SERVICE BRINGS THE DOLLARS 
HOME BUT BUDGET TRIMS STYLE 

(By William McPherson) 

It may come as a surprise to you—as it 
did to us—that one of “several really signifi- 
cant factors" in bringing dollars home last 
year was a foreign visitor who didn't spend 
a cent, 

She was Da Vinci's Mona Lisa. Not that 
Europeans forsook the Louvre for the Na- 
tional Gallery, but “the fact that she came 
and was so enthusiastically greeted helped 
the world realize that the United States has 
a deep esthetic sense,“ said Voit Gilmore, 
Director of the U.S. Travel Service. 

It used to be that if you bullt a better 
mousetrap the world would beat a path to 
your door. Times have changed. Every- 
body’s crying for culture. 

“Myths are being exploded, Visitors are 
realizing that we do have a sense of his- 
tory, an appreciation of civilization,” Gil- 
more said during an interview the other day. 
“After all, we are spending 62 billion on cul- 
tural centers right now in this country.” 
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An esthetic sense is no doubt grand, but 
the Travel Service would still like to have a 
little more money to foster travel. 

A survey in Scandinavia indicated that 
Scandinavians believe the United States is 
“a highly technical, materialistic country 
where everyone chases the dollar.” 

Yet it is the country that most Scan- 
dinavians would most like to visit. 

Encourage visits, Gilmore believes, 
esthetics will take care of itself. 

Unfortunately, Gilmore has only $2.6 mil- 
lion to promote foreign travel to the United 
States of America this year. He had re- 
quested $4.2 million. The current appro- 
priation is a 22-percent reduction from the 
$3.5 million of last year. 

Under this reduction, advertising and re- 
lated Visit U.S.A. promotions abroad will be 
sharply reduced. Newspaper advertising will 
be discontinued in Latin America, Asia, and 
Australia, A proposed Visit U.S.A, film will 
not be made, despite the “urgent need for a 
film oriented directly to travel to the United 
States of America.” There will be no more 
surveys of travel markets abroad, 

Eliminated, too, are the development of 
travel center offices in Sio Paulo and Rome, 
where Embassy-connected offices now oper- 
ate, and the establishment of Embassy-based 
offices in Scandinavia, the Benelux, and 
lower South America. 

It is in South America that Gilmore plans 
“a big stump tour” this spring. Now South 
America is Europe oriented. To change that, 
Gilmore said, we've got to get the pace- 
setters, the fashionable people” coming to 
the United States, 

“We want the rank and file, but the blue 
chip man spends 10 to 1. He spends the 
money and starts the trend,” said Gilmore, 
“The others follow.” 

Consider former First Lady Jacqueline 
Kennedy. After her two trips to Greece, 
other Americans followed in droves. 

But the converse was also true: more 
Greeks came here, due in large part to Mrs. 
Kennedy’s influence. And not only Greeks, 
but oversea visitors in general came to the 
United States in unprecedented numbers in 
1963, dropping more than $275 million while 
here, $49 million more than in 1962. 

The figure does not include an estimated 
$100 million in air fares paid to U.S. carriers 
for transporting visitors. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice counted 734,993 business and pleasure 
travelers from overseas last year, an increase 
of 21.7 percent over 1962 and 42.4 percent 
over 1961, when the Visit U.S.A. program 
was established. Seven out of ten want to 
come back. 

Visitors from Mexico (where reciprocal 
free-of-charge visa arrangements have just 
been implemented for business and in- 
transit travel) and Canada are not included 
in the 734,993 figure. 

Any year now Gilmore expects to report 
a million oversea visitors to the United 
States. For this year he’s iter ne 
(“modestly”) a 20-percent increase. 
much as each visitor spends an average * 
6375, that’s nothing to sneer at, when multi- 
Plied by 150,000. 

On the other hand, a McGraw-Hill survey 
estimates that Americans spent nearly $3 
billion abroad last year. By 19738, the pub- 
lishing company's economists estimate that 
the figure will grow to $7 billion. 

All that money may not be very esthetic, 
but in the race for the international travel- 
er's dollar it's not sneered at either. And 
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The Recent Pilgrimage of His Holiness 
Pope Paul VI to the Holy Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1964 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday evening last I had 
the privilege of attending the 64th an- 
nual dinner of the Cathedral Club of 
Brooklyn held at the Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and tendered to my good 
friend, William A. Shea, after whom the 
new stadium in New York City for the 
Mets baseball team, which opens in April, 
has been named. The Honorable Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, President of the United 
States, was so kind as to wire his 
greetings to the audience of over 1,000 
men of all faiths prominent in the pro- 
fessional, political, and business life of 
the borough of Brooklyn. 

His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Bryan J. McEntegart, D.D., bishop of 
Brooklyn, was the principal speaker on 
this occasion, and I have the privilege 
under the permission heretofore granted 
me by unanmious consent of the House 
to include herewith his brilliant and in- 
spiring address on that evening con- 
cerning the recent pilgrimage of His 
Holiness Pope Paul VI to the Holy Land: 

History is being made so rapidly these days 
that we hardly know how to keep up with it, 
No sooner does one act surprise us on the 
stage of life, when another occurs to bid for 
our attention. 

Recently there was an event of such far- 
reaching significance that I would like to 
spend a few moments to think about it this 
evening. It was the pilgrimage of His Holi- 
ness Pope Paul VI, to the Holy Land. 

I call this event far-reaching because it 
extends our gaze in two distant directions at 
once: one, backward—to the ancient past, 
to a moment in time 2,000 years ago. For, it 
was then, by the birth of Christ, that the 
eternal word of God was spoken in human 
terms. And the other, forward—to that un- 
defined and far-off future when all men will 
understand that word, and know His truth, 
and share His love.and His divine life. 

By drawing the attention of the world to 
the crib at Bethlehem, Pope Paul focused 
our eyes on the central act of human his- 
tory. It was the pivotal point in the long 
succession of events that started with the 
creation of the world and will end only with 
its final judgment. 

God, the Creator, stepped into time, not 
by the prophets and the patriarchs who pre- 
parod SiE way; DIY BE FO CADR Bon God 

“The word was made flesh 
and — aie among us.” It was a divine inter- 
ference in the disordered affairs of men: to 
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redeem men; to save them; to set them 
straight on a path that will lead them back 
to their Father’s house. 

The world could never be the same as it 
was. Men, who had been slaves to Satan, 
were now free to become sons of God. Men, 
who were divided in their woeful state, were 
now called together to an intimate union 
with God, their Father, through Christ, 
their brother. 

This is the faith that we affirm and the 
Gospel that we preach: Christ has come into 
the world to save the world, He has loved 
all men, and He has lived and died, and He 
has risen again to save all men. He ts, in- 
deed, mankind's Good Shepherd.” 

Pope Paul, at Bethlehem, referred to the 
present time as the historic hour“ in which 
the church must correspond with the wish 
of Jesus Christ “that they may be perfected 
in unity, and that the world may know that 
Thou hast sent me, and that Thou hast 
loved them even as Thou hast loved me.” 

These are the words of Christ, and the 
work is His. We are no more than stewards, 
and teachers, and laborers in His vineyard. 

It is His mission that we, His followers and 
seek to fulfil, In the 


Christ.” 

mission is one of love for all mankind 
erefore, our mission as Christians 
one of love for all mankind. His 
to obtain only good for the world, 
d disciples, must be 
that good for the world. 
life, He willed to save 


EEES] Be 
aie 
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Unhappily, the unity for which Christ 
prayed is far from our immediate experience. 
Among those who call themselyes His follow- 
ers, there are age-old tensions and historic 
troubles. Disagreement and even distrust 
appear in some measure on all sides. 
Fidelity to His word differs, sometimes 
sharply, according to the interpretation of 
His meaning. Yet, Christ meant it to be 
the same for everyone. 

And, there are many who stand outside of 
the Christian way of life, some believing in 
God and others not. Christ died for them 
all; that all men might live. No one was 
excluded from His prayer on the cross: 
“Father, forgive them.” Equally responsible 
as sinners for His death, we all became the 
beneficiaries of His redemption. 

No single nation, or people, or race is to 


facta of history; and how remote they are 
from the desire of Christ. In taking note 
of them on his pilgrimage, His Holiness 
turns our eyes to a bright, if distant, future. 
time has come, he tells us, for the 
unity to be explored. 
spirit of Pope John, and in imita- 
Pope Paul has opened wide 
heart and ours with love and under- 
standing, with friendship and respect for 
all men everywhere. In consequence of this, 
the time will come when that unity will be 
All men will be brothers; and 
“there will be one fold and one shepherd.” 
I feel that this event this evening prefig- 


But, in a positive way, good will has put 
them aside for the moment and brought us 
together. We share more than a common 
table; we have come a step closer to one 
another in mutual regard and friendship, 
and, I trust, in understanding. It is a small 
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beginning for so great a task; but a jour- 
ney of a thousand miles is begun by one 
step. 

I ask you to join me this evening in pledg- 
ing to continue this spirit of concord and 
generosity with high motives and genuine 
regard for one another. Then, on each oc- 
casion that this scene is reenacted, at other 
times and in other places, that far-off dream 
of Bethlehem will come nearer to reality. 


Panama and Colombia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Panama is 
indebted to the United States for its very 
existence. No nation in the history of 
the world has done more for another 
nation than has the United States for 
Panama. 

The Panamanian Government’s de- 
mand for so-called moral and legal rights 
is one of the most incredible demands in 
the history of the world by one nation 
upon another. 

Mr. Speaker, David Lawrence, in the 
following article which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on January 
21, very ably points out that Panama’s 
fantastic demands may lead to counter- 
claims by the Republic of Colombia. I 
commend this article to the attention of 
every Member of Congress and to the 
Panamanian Government: 

TURNING BACK THE CLOCK—COLOMBIA MAY 

HAVE AN INTEREST IN SETTLEMENT OF CANAL 

ISSUE 


(By David Lawrence) 


When you start to turn the clock back, 
how far back do you go? 

This is a question that the Government of 
Panama might well examine. When it in- 
sists that the existing treaty, signed in 1903, 
granting the United States rights “in per- 
petuity” to the Canal Zone be revised be- 
cause the Republic of Panama wants to re- 
gain its “moral and legal rights,” the point 
can be raised as to whether the Government 
of Colombia doesn't also have to be con- 
sulted. 

Since the Panamanian Government now 
has chosen to break off diplomatic relations 
with the United States, this means that the 
Washington Government is no longer under 
obligation to recognize the sovereignty of 
Panama. It affords an opportunity for Co- 
lombia to put in its claim for the recovery 
of the Canal Zone, which it originally owned. 

Few people may realize it, but not only 
the Canal Zone but all of Panama was once a 
part of Colombia. As far back as 1878, it 
granted a French company exclusive rights 
to construct a canal. But the French proj- 
ects failed again and again. Finally, on 
January 22, 1903, the United States conclud- 
ed a treaty with Colombia which provided 
for the acquisition by the United States of 
the Canal Zone area. The Senate here rati- 
fied the treaty, but the Senate of Colombia 
rejected it. 

Then, not long afterward—on November 
3 of the same year—a revolution broke out in 
Colombia, and Panama declared itself inde- 
pendent. The U.S. Government within 72 
hours granted diplomatic recognition. On 
November 18, a treaty was signed with the 
new government, granting the United States 
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“in perpetuity” the use of a zone 5 miles 
wide on either side of a future canal. 

Colombia promptly revised its policy and 
pledged herself on November 30 to ratify 
the treaty it had earlier that same year re- 
jected. But the United States declined. Co- 
lombia’s grievance continued thereafter to 
cause ill feeling in Latin America, and in 
1914 a treaty was signed by the United States 
granting 625 million compensation to Co- 
lombia, largely because of the work Colom- 
bia had already paid for on the canal. This 
treaty, however, was not ratified by the U.S. 
Senate and Colombian Congress until 1921. 

President Theodore Roosevelt’s action in 
recognizing Panama, thus helping to bring 
about the secession of Panama from Colom- 
bia, became a campaign issue inside the 
United States in 1904. Mr. Roosevelt insisted 
that he was looking out solely for the in- 
terests of the United States, and said: 

“If, without detriment to the interests of 
the people of Panama, it could again become 
a state under Colombia and desires to do 
s0—why well and good.” 

Mr. Roosevelt argued that he had been act- 
ing in strict compliance with the wishes of 
Congress and added: 

“Had not Panama been promptly recog- 
nized, and the transit across the isthmus 
kept open, in accordance with our treaty 
rights and obligations, there would have en- 
sued endless guerrilla warfare and possibly 
foreign complications; while all chance of 
building the canal would have been deferred, 
certainly for years, perhaps for a generation 
or more.“ 

The history of pan-American relations 
contains many a fuzzy chapter in connection 
with the creation of the Panama Republic 
itself. Strictly speaking, there are no treaties 
“tn perpetuity” anywhere in the world. Na- 
tions may abrogate treaties if they wish, and 
Panama could tear up the existing treaty 
if it desired to do so. But Colombia could 
intervene, too, and could readily point to 
the fact that it originally owned Panama 
and would probably still be in on 
had it not been for the sudden diplomatic 
recognition by the United States accompa- 
nied, as it was, by the presence of US. Navy 


ing 1903 treaty is not only obsolete but re- 
pugnant to international law. Yet it might 
be argued that the circumstances surround- 
ing the formation of the Panamanian Re- 
public itself involved violations of interna- 
tional law. Strictly speaking, the United 
States was bound to walt longer than it did 
for the ratification of the 1903 treaty by the 
Colombian Senate. 

But all such arguments on the basis of 
international law do not take into account 
the realistic facts of today. Panama is too 
small a country to live in isolation and needs 
the friendship and economic support of the 
United States. Malcontents within Panama 
are stirring up trouble. This can only lead 
to a revival of ambitions in Colombia to re- 
acquire Panama. 

To go to the United Nations and to brush 
aside negotiations directly between the 
United States and Panama will be to offend 
the Washington Government, which Panama, 
in the long run, cannot well afford to do. 
Those who have stirred up violence and trou- 
ble in the Canal Zone will not cease their 
efforts as long as they have the acquiescence 
or encouragement of the Panamanian Goy- 
ernment itself. The sooner the Republic of 
Panama gets down to quiet diplomatic nego- 
tiations with the United States the quicker 
the whole problem will be resolved. 


1964 
Details of Scandal Should Be Exposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
unfortunate when reports of scandal in 
high places of Government are cir- 
culated because it tends to dispel the 
confidence of American citizens in their 
Government, which is the best type of 
government ever devised by the mind of 
man. 

Accordingly, I hope there will be a 
full investigation of all facts brought 
out in the so-called Bobby Baker affair, 
and under unanimous consent I in- 
clude an editorial from the Spokesman- 
Review of January 24, 1964, on this sub- 
ject. 

From the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman- 
Review, Jan. 24, 1964] 
Once Acatn Paroua Rears Irs HEAD 

President Lyndon B. Johnson’s accept- 
ance of a free stereo set from an insurance 
man, at a time when the latter was selling 
Johnson, then Democratic leader of the 
Senate, $200,000 in insurance, should con- 
cern every American. 

The situation is further compounded by 
the insurance agent’s testimony that he also 
bought $1,200 in unneeded advertising from 
the Texas radio-television station owned by 
the Johnson family because he was led to 
believe “it was expected of me.” 

The scandal was uncovered by the probe 
into the affairs of Robert G. (Bobby) Baker, 
longtime protege of Johnson and former 
Senate aid. Disclosure of the favors ac- 
cepted by Johnson came from Don B. Rey- 
nolds, Washington insurance agency owner, 
In addition in the Baker matter: The FBI 
now has begun an investigation to determine 
whether there were irregularities in con- 
gressional passage of a bill authorizing the 
$14 million District of Columbia Athletic 
Stadium; Reynolds has testified that Team- 
sters Union President James Hoffa said he 
kept a double set of books, one for the 
Senate Permanent Investigations Subcom- 
mittee; and the Senate Rules Committee 
has announced it will now examine Baker's 
financial records in its public hearings. 

Baker, who has ed since the Investi- 
gation began, is irretrievably tied to John- 
gon. 

White House defense is that Johnson in 
1957, as Senate Democratic fioor leader, be- 
lieved the stereo set was a gift from Baker. 
Johnson, after years of experience in a 
responsible position in the Senate, Is scarce- 
ly so naived. He long has known enough to 
ask from whence a gift comes. Such an 
alibi only makes Johnson look incredibly 
stupid, and he is not. But take it a step 
further and even assume that the gift had 
come from Baker. In view of current testi- 
mony about Baker, that makes the gift 
even more objectionable. Nor does it white- 
wash the radio-television advertising which 
Reynolds says he was asked to buy by Walter 
Jenkins, the President's confidential assist- 
ant. Jenkins denies this. 

This is not the first time scandal has 
touched the White House. Mink coats and 
deep freezes were accepted by officials and 
marred the Truman administration. A vi- 
cung coat and an expensive rug taken by 
Sherman Adams from Bernard Goldfine 
caused Adams’ resignation as President Ei- 
senhower's top assistant. 
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Senator Jon J. WLANs, Republican, of 
Delaware, is right. It was he who de- 
nounced Adams’ gift-taking and brought 
open embarrassment to his own-party. And 
it is he, again, who now denounces Johnson 
for a similar lapse. f 

The speech Senator WILLIaMs once made 

Adams concluded: “There can be 
but one code for public officials. Mr. Adams’ 
resignation is in order.” The Senator yes- 
terday inserted his Adams speech in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the end of his re- 
marks about Johnson. The recent speech 
ended in striking similarity with the words: 
“There can be but one code for public offi- 
cials.” 

It is regrèttable whenever scandal be- 
gmirches our Government, but it is admir- 
able that when it does, honest Americans 


expose it. 


Project Hope Moves Forward in Ecuador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1964 


Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, re- 
ports from Ecuador indicate that the 
SS Hope is scoring another important 
victory for good will and progress in 
Latin America. At anchor off Guaya- 
quil, the ship is saluted daily as a fami- 
iar white beacon of American good will 
and understanding.” 

Across the Guayas River at Duran, a 
newly established public health center 
operated by Hope is taking modern train- 
ing methods and technological assist- 
ance to the mainland. 

One of America’s outstanding colum- 
nists, Bob Considine, recently had this to 
say about Project Hope: 

Prosect Horn Moves FORWARD In ECUADOR 

I don't know of any charity, in our time, 
which has as much impact of its bene- 
ficiarles as Project Hope. This great Nation's 
humanitarianism, from the time of the Mar- 
shall plan, has been bound up in and often 
eclipsed by our fundamental restraint, our 
commendable refusal to toot our horn of 
plenty. We have stood by patiently while 
labels indicating the American origin of 
desperately needed goods and services to 
underprivileged countries were either erased 
or altered to make the afflicted peoples be- 
lieve that these were gifts from the Soviet 
Union or from local puppet governments 
that enslaved them. 

With the 8S Hope It is different. It is im- 
possible to erase a 15,000-ton ship in a 
friendly harbor. It is impossible to deny a 
dazzling white vessel filled with magnifi- 
cently dedicated U.S. doctors and nurses ex- 
pertly caring for thousands of men, women 
and children who cannot speak the language 
of the Americans but clearly comprehend 
thelr compassion. 

Without really meaning to do so, as is our 
national trait, we have projected to all peo- 
ples a wonderful image of America's ess 
of heart, soul and spirit through this vessel 
and the people who serve in it. 

For decades beyond our own, for perhaps 
tens of decades, the folklore of many lands 
will be laced with the saga of the visit of 
the SS Hope and its good people. On its 
very first trip, for example, its American 
personnel not only treated 18,000 Indo- 
nesians, terribly in need of medical service, 
but also trained 200 Indonesian doctors and 
300 nurses. 
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The sheer reaction from the latter will 
spread through that part of Asia in succeed- 
ing years and generations. It will be the 
United States of America, maligned else- 
TES as 3 and selfish, that these 

eople an elr children and their = 
dren's children will remember. es 

88 Hope's next ma expedition 
South America, to Peru ome y. 5 — 
again it was halled as a savior of hosts of 
human beings who otherwise might have 
perished. The training of local doctors and 
nurses went forward. 

It will continue in that role, this ship, 
doing more good intrinsically for the United 
States than almost any diplomatic 
we have ever had, only so long as good- 
hearted souls such as yourself contribute to 
its support (tax deductible, as you know). 
If enough of you dismiss SS Hope as “just 
another charity,” it will surely sink to the 
bottom of the sea. Other charities have 
foundered too. But If this one succumbs 
to indifference then there will also pass from 
the face of the earth, the most effective 
means I have ever known of drama the 
fact that we are not a bad lot at all, we 
Americans, no matter what Moscow, Peiping 
and Havana have been saying about us, 


Congressman Ed Foreman 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. TAPT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join my colleagues today in congratu- 
lating our friend from Texas, Ep FORE- 
MAN, on being named one of the 10 out- 
standing young men in America by the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

This is a great honor for one so young, 
However, his life, thus far, has been 
filled with equally outstanding achieve- 
ments. Therefore, it is not surprising 
that Ep has been such a success so early 
in his congressional career for, though 
he is only 30 years old, he has attained 
the pinnacle of success in his every en- 
deavor. g 

Ep, a farm boy, worked his way 
through school and graduated at the top 
of his class. And then entering busi- 
hess he immediately prospered due to his 
hard work, imaginative solutions, and in- 
dividual independence, During these 
active business years he did not neglect 
his responsibility to his community and, 
in fact, his hard work and dedicated 
service caused him to be the recipient 
of many community awards, including 
being named one of the five outstand- 
ing young men of Texas just 2 years 
ago, 


We in Congress know Ep as an articu- 
late spokesman for sound and conserva- 
tive, but responsible Government. His 
membership on the important Armed 
Services Committee has given this un- 
usual young man an excellent’ post in 
which to demonstrate his outstanding 
abilities, and as we would expect, he has 
already made a remarkable record. This 
committee assignment has permitted 
him to continue to work for individual 
liberty by attempting to reduce Federal 
control. It is a rare Congressman who 
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turns down Federal money for his own 
district, but let us hope that we will 
see more Ed Foremans in the future who 
talk and practice this kind of economy 
in Government. 

The junior chamber of commerce has 
presented this award to Ep FOREMAN be- 
cause of his outstanding service to his 
community and the Nation. However, 
let us remember that he has just be- 
gun what will be, I am sure, a long and 
ever increasingly effective career as a 
public servant. In the years ahead we 
will expect even more of this man and, 
knowing of his habit for success, I am 
confident that the Nation will not be 
disappointed. i 


Pasture-Livestock Program Geared to 
Small Farms in Appalachia Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1964 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp Appendix an editorial by Mr. Earl W. 
Kinner, editor and publisher of the Lick- 
ing Valley Courier, West Liberty, Ky., 
dated January 23, 1964, entitled “Pas- 
ture-Livestock Program Geared to Small 
Farms in Appalachia Needed“: 
PASTURE-LIVESTOCK PROGRAM GEARED TO SMALL 

FARMS IN APPALACHIA NEEDED 


Nearly every small farmer in an upland 
foothills county could supplement his in- 
come by establishing a few more acres of 
pasture and meadow—and in a year, or few 
years, maybe pull above a marginal living 
standard. Livestock on good hill pastures 
bringing in a few hundred extra dollars a 
year can mean the difference between a mar- 
ginal or submarginal existence and a desired 
standard that provides hope and offers a fu- 
ture to a rural family and their children. 

But so many small farmers now find it 
takes all income, even some with part-time 
jobs, just to exist—and they never get around 
to improving their idle hill land, the part 
that could pull them above the marginal 
living standard if they had it in grass sup- 
porting a few extra head of livestock. 

We understand the President's Appalach- 
lan Regional Commission is giving special 
attention to the agricultural potential of 
the Appalachian area. The Commission will 
make recommendations to the President in 
February, and the President shortly there- 
after will recommend his program to the 
Congress on what the Federal Government 
can and should do to alleviate the acute eco- 
nomic conditions of Appalachia. 

We feel the Government, through an ex- 
panded Agriculture Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice program, can and should give special 
consideration to the small farmer. A 
program geared to the small farm to help 
establish a few extra acres of pasture and 
buy livestock—such a program would, we be- 
lieve, help thousands of marginal rural fam- 
ilies to pull above the marginal living stand- 
ard. And it would not be just for the 
moment—it could be lasting, this helping 
the little farmer “over the hump,” so to 
speak. 

There are scores of counties in the Appa- 
lachian area, particularly outside the coal 
mining sections, whose economy Is geared al- 
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most totally to agriculture. This and nearby 


crops 
tures and livestock and even a few grade 
dairys. But we recognize this area must 
better in the future. We must find ways 
increase our Income if our children are to 
properly educated, if our people are to 
adequately housed, clothed, and fed, and 
we are to receive adequate medical care. 


I IS 


build pastures, etc.—most of them not be- 
cause they did not want to but because in 
most instances, they could not find the extra 
money to cost-share. 

Take Morgan County as an example of the 
great number of small farms, Of a total of 
1,952 farms, approximately 60 percent of these 
are 100 acres or less. Twonty-eight percent 
are 60 acres or less. Cropland is limited in 
most cases. But we feel the potential for 
developing and improving pastures and 
meadows for livestock production is great, all 
the small farms considered. 

However, present farm income on most of 
the small farms is not sufficient to meet 
family financial needs and at the same time 
establish needed pastureland. Eighty per- 
cent of the county's farmers have incomes of 
52.500 and less, and 50 percent of these 
farmers have income of $1,000 and less a 
year. Cash income is from burley for the 
most part. 

Agriculture Soil Conservation Service 


county. Morgan farmers 
of the ACP have salvaged hundreds of acres 
of badly eroded land and returned it to use- 
fulness and productivity. However, many 
farmers do not participate in the program 
because they do not have the extra money 
above subsistence needs to meet their por- 
tion of the costs of carrying out the needed 
practices. 

We would suggest, and recommend strong- 
ly, that the cost-sharing formula be changed, 
at least for the small farmers, those with 
limited incomes, in order to help with a pas- 
ture-building program on their own land. 
Cost sharing at 80 percent, or even at the 
100-percent level in some cases, would be 
justifiable in helping a stable family ad- 
vance above the marginal level of living. 
Such action would increased allot- 
ments to our county Agriculture Soll Con- 
servation Service committees. Present al- 
locations are not sufficient to meet the addi- 
tional costs of the many small 
farmers with limited incomes if such a pro- 
gram is to help them. 

Widely used in Appalachian counties, 80- 
20 money to build pastures on small farms 
would serve to bring many areas out of a de- 
pressed economy and put many rural fam- 
ilies on solid footing. The potential in help- 
ing small farmers with a special program is 
great. 


Congressman Ed Foreman 


SPEECH 


or 


HON: ALBERT W. JOHNSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 
Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, many fine and capable men and 
ladies are now serving their districts as 
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a Member of the 88th Congress. No 
finer, abler, and personable person is now 
a Member of this Congress than Epcar 
FRANKLIN FOREMAN, of Odessa, Tex. 

It does not seem possible that a person 
only 30 years of age could in such a short 
period of time achieve so much and ob- 
tain such outstanding recognition as 
Congressman Foreman has. When one 
meets this young man and talks with 
him and has the pleasure of serving with 
him, it it easy to understand why he has 
received such outstanding honors and 
such sensational success. When you 
meet him he greets you with such a gen- 
uine and warm greeting that you cannot 
help but say to yourself that here is a 
wonderful man. 

Ep is loved, honored, respected, and 
looked up to by all Members of the Con- 
gress and the citizens of the 16th Dis- 
trict of Texas are to be congratulated 
for having the wisdom and good judg- 
ment to send this exceptional man here 
to represent them. 

When I first came to Congress on No- 
vember 27, 1963, nobody could have been 
finer and more gracious and kind to me 
than was Ep Foreman. 

That is the way he does things and he 
is to be congratulated upon this out- 
standing honor. 


Kansas Legislature Wants Wheat 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for immediate action on wheat legisla- 
tion is further demonstrated by recent 
action of the House of Representatives of 
the State of Kansas and the Senate of 
the State of Kansas. 

On Monday of this week, by a vote of 
76 to 19, the Kansas House of Represent- 
atives approved House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 12. This resolution urges the Con- 
gress to “provide a voluntary type wheat 
program for the wheat producers of the 
Nation.” 

Mr. Speaker, Kansas has long been 
known as the Wheat State, and we can 
rest assured that this action by the rep- 
resentatives of the people of that State 
indicates the desire of Kansans for im- 
mediate action on our part to provide a 
wheat program this year. 

The full text of the Kansas resolution 
follows: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 12 
Concurrent resolution memoralizing the 

Congress of the United States and the 

U.S. Secretary of Agriculture to provide for 

a voluntary type wheat program which 

will improve the economic conditions of 

wheat producers in the United States 

Whereas the production of Hard Red Win- 
ter wheat of superior breadmaking quality is 
the largest agricultural industry of the State 
of Kansas, and is one of the basic industries 
of our Nation; and 
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Whereas the economy of the State of Kan- 
sas is largely dependent upon the prosperity 
of the wheat industry; and 

Whereas many businesses such as trans- 
portation, milling, storage and merchandis- 
ing, baking, wholesaling, and retaining firms, 
and all working people, as well as a vast field 
of agribusinesses are affected adversely by 
losses of income in the wheat industry; and 

Whereas any adverse effect in our economy 
will affect State budgets and revenues and 
prevent accomplishment of the will of the 
people through governmental activities; and 

Whereas a similar situation exists in all 
major wheat-producing States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas (the Senate concur- 
ring therein), That we respectfully urge and 
request the Congress of the United States 
and the Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture to provide a voluntary type 
wheat program for the wheat producers of 
the Nation. Any new legislation recom- 
mended and passed should provide for the 
maintenance and improvement of income 
and also allow some of our wheat production 
to be competitive in the markets of the 
world: be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to transmit enrolled copies of this 
resolution to the President and to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the United States, 
and to each Member of the Kansas delega- 
tion in the Congress of the United States. 


Day of Wrath, That Dreadful Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1964 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, all 
Members of Congress and every Ameri- 
can will long remember those fateful days 
last November. Many of us were asking, 
“Why?” Many of us were asking, “What 
is this that has pierced me?” And many 
of us experienced a feeling of inadequacy 
in our attempts to properly express our 
feelings at that time. 

We have all been privileged to hear, 


the night of November 25th. 

Mrs. Williams, highly talented house- 
wife, is the wife of one of the North- 
west’s most experienced labor leaders. 
It is my understanding from the infor- 
mation that came to me that she was 
so upset by the tragedy that beset us all 
that she could not sleep and that she 
composed this remarkable tribute during 
the period of 1 night. Of course, I am 
going to see that a suitable copy of this 
tribute is personally delivered to Mrs. 
Kennedy. 

Entitled “Dies Irae, Dies Ma,” “Day of 
Wrath, That Dreadful Day,” it is my 
humble privilege to ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mrs. Williams’ poetic tribute 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ond, so that it may be preserved for all 
time, and so that others may also have 
an opportunity to read it. 
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There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dres IRAE, Dies ILLA 

What Is this that has plerced me? 

Oh, no, please God, no. . 

Our gay and gentle knight is hurt. 

His love holds on, the grasp grows weak, 

He is gone. 

With leaden heart we watch as home he 
soars, 

We weep, we weep. 

His love goes with him 

That he be not alone. 

The box is sealed, the flag unfurled. 

Our knight pauses yet a while 

That all may say farewell. 2 

His love comes in. Oh, tears, oh, tears. 

The lament wails round the world. 

The great file by. 

And now we hear the roll of the caisson. 

His love is there that he go not alone. 

The black steed prances. 

Why this containment? Where is my mas- 
ter? 

We must away, there is much to do. 

The caisson rolls and his love follows. 

The bells toll, weary, 

The muffied beat of drums is heard, 

The step heavy. 

Trees weep, leaves softly drift to earth. 

Our knight again pauses in his farewell. 

Oh, love. 

All night they come, and on into the morn 

His flock, with mournful eye. 

There is not time enow 

That all who love come by. 

Time grows more dear 

And his love comes near. 

The caisson rolls, midst resplendent accom- 
paniment. 

He pauses to make ready for his Master. 

His great and good friend with sacred vessel 
greets him 

His love is there with him, to enter, 

The organ sounds, sweet voice the Ave Maria 
intones. 

His great and good friend chants the 
Requiem. 

Dear Lord, sweet Lord, I am not worthy. 

And his love receives her Lord. 

Sweet knight, we cannot tarry. 

Time is dear, time is dear. 

And so, with heavy heart all proceed 

Accompanied by muted drum and dirge. 

And yet his love is strong. 

Now, all is done. No more is left. 

Save that our knight again pause briefly. 

‘Then, to rest. 

The bagpipes wail, the cannon roars, 

The rifies crack out in triad. 

And, o’er the sky, our knight's winged friends 
come by 

For one last sweet salute, 

His eagle dips low. 

The taps sound out. 

Oh, dear heart. 

The flag is folded, and, with each fold the end 
draws nigh. 

His love clasps it to her heart. 

Farewell, farewell. 

But lo, wait, not all is lost. 

A torch appears with flame eternal. 

Quickly, his great and good friend consecrates 
the fire. 

Our knight be not forgotten. 

His flame burns on and on 

In heart, in spirit, in love. 

EPILOG 


Awake, awake, oh Nation ours 

Lest all be lost! 

The foe we seek is not without 

But gnaws instead within. 

Arise ye legions who love 

And sound the cry that fells the enemy. 
We love, we love, we love. 


A375 
An Interview With John L. Lewis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, IR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 29, 1964 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there was published an interview with 
John L. Lewis, president emeritus, 
United Mine Workers of America, a man 
who even in retirement continues to 
exercise a strong influence on the deyel- 
opment of many facets of our national 
economy. While we are all familiar with 
the story of John L. Lewis, the labor 
leader, I think the human side of the 
man has lacked attention because of his 
continuous involvemment in great con- 
troversial issues. For this reason, I feel 
sure my colleagues would profit from this 


WASHINGTON LABOR WRITER JOHN HERLING 

An audience with John L. Lewis is like an 
audience with the Pope. You ask for it and 
really don’t expect it. It is hard to come by. 
When the word comes that Mr. Lewis will 


and he's there. 
Any sense of previous awe quickly melts 


upstairs sitting room in the Mine Workers 


premises once were. As he enters he comes at 


about him. f: 

“It must be a dull day on the rialto that 
brings you to this humble abode,” he rum- 
bles softly. It’s an old Une of his and he 
utters it with relish. Then he settles back 
in an armchair. He stares at you and you 
stare back, faintheartedly. His eyes, always 
deep, now seem more cavernous. His 
brows grow hugely. They fare out luxuri- 
antly. He picks up a long cigar, bites the 
end, lights up, and waves it like a scepter. 

WE TRADED EXTRAVAGANCES 

“How are all your heros?” he says deri- 
sively. “Heroes?” I reply defensively, bris- 
tling a little. “Whom do you mean?” Then 
he mockingly Intones the names of several 
great and near great—in and out of the labor 
movement. After he gets through with this 
elephantine caper, I say: “Mr. Lewis, you do 
yourself an injustice. You know, sir, even 
those who are reluctant to admit it consider 
you something rather special. They are only 
great. You are most great, you are maxi- 
mus.“ We are trading extravagances. His 
eyes light up. 

“Aha,” says Mr. Lewis, “we know you as 
being most gracious, even though you are 
not always perceptive.” To which I reply, 
“On this subject of yourself, you can hardly 
be objective. By profession, I can only tell 
the truth.” — 
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He waves, as if that this round 
must end somewhere. And then, as is his 
wont, he interviews you. He asks you a 
question, and doesn't always wait for your 
inadequate answer. Most of his questions 
are rhetorical. They punctuate the reality 
around you and the world beyond: This talk 
is filled not only with generalizations about 
men and motives, but like a cigar wrapper, 
it encloses layers and layers of detail. 

But the details though sometimes won- 
drous and varied in hue are not yet for 
telling halfway through, he recalls that our 
talk is for background“ only. Now that's 
one of the frustrations. A talk with 
John Lewis, and not for quotation. 

But the reason for his reticence is ad- 
mirable, though annoying. He points out 
that he is no longer the President of the 
United Mine Workers, that it would ill be- 
hoove him to make observations on subjects 
which were now the province and jurisdic- 
tion of Tony Boyle, the new president. So 
let it be. So let it be. 

But most everything he touches on, he 
adorns with his speech. Those organ tones 
of his voice resound, Yet when he makes a 
flat, dry statement of disdain, he wastes no 
breath, but spits it out with the tobacco. 
When I recalled a Christmas spent in the coal 
hills of West Virginia, he gazed at me fixedly. 
Then he nods slowly, “Oh, those starvation 
creeks.” Silence for almost a minute. Sud- 
denly, the warrler bends over to investigate 
the end of his cigar. 

„Mr. Lewis,” I say, don't you feel you 
have an obligation to make others feel a re- 
newed sense of urgency?” 

“I2" he asks, “I?” He moves his great 
head, and its gray mane back and forth. 
“The arena and the welkin are now for 
: “Mr, Her- 


think one man has to give?” 
his eyes two challenging flames. Even in 
repose—in ?—he seems like a man who 
could never stop giving. 


After Defense Cuts, What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our most energetic and constructive col- 
leagues in the House is the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Representative 
Sirvio O. Conte. On many occasions 
Mr. Conte has taken the lead in facing 
up to tough issues and difficult problems. 
All of us in the House are familiar with 
our colleague’s most recent efforts to 
create a National Economic Conversion 
Commission which is designed to lay 
plans and take steps for the economic 
protection of communities around the 
country in the fortunate event that the 
military-industrial complex, of which 
President Eisenhower spoke in his last 
days in office, should be unwound. 

A great many communities in the 
United States rely upon defense con- 
tracts for their economic well-being. In 
part Congressman Conte's district is of 
that kind. He has always made a vigor- 
ous effort to see to it that his community 
and district received its fair share of 
Government service and Government 
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supplied work, Mr. Contre, however, is 
a farsighted Congressman and he 
wishes to prepare for the day that there 
might be a defense expenditure cutback, 
as we hope there will be. 

On January 18 of this year the North 
Adams Transcript, an excellent Mas- 
sachusetts newspaper, editorialized at 
some length on Mr. Coxrr's bill to create 
such a commission. The editorial sums 
up the problem and it states the case 
for Mr. ConTe’s bill. It is a fine recogni- 
tion for a fine piece of work. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the North Adams (Mass.) Transcript, 
Jan. 18, 1964 
AFTER DEFENSE CUTS, WHAT? 


How to cut defense spending without 
adding to unemployment is a problem the 
country must start facing up to. 

Congressman Sirvio O. Conre’'s bill to 
create a National Economic Conversion Com- 
mission hits directly at this problem which 
is of sharp concern to Berkshire County job- 
holders and the Nation as a whole. 

The concern results from the Nation's re- 
liance om defense spending to keep the econ- 
omy rolling. Former President Eisenhower 
indicated the extent of dependence in a 
September 1961 address, He said that be- 
tween 1958 and 1961 the military budget ac- 
counted for about 10 percent of all goods 
and services in the United States and re- 
quired the employment of 11 percent of the 
labor force. 

There is no reason to believe that these 
figures have changed markedly since 1961. 
The question then is, what happens to the 
economy when defense expenditures are re- 
duced? It is particularly pertinent this year 
as President Johnson has trimmed 69.5 bil- 
lion from defense requests, paring the de- 
fense budget down to $49.8 billion. 

The reduced budget will undoubtedly 
affect Massachusetts, which normally handles 
about 5 percent of the Nation's defense busi- 
ness. In our own backyard it has been esti- 
mated that roughly 35 percent of the Sprague 
Electric Co.’s work, mostly of a subcontract- 
ing nature, is related to defense spending. 
And In Pittsfield, it has been estimated that 
40 percent of General Electric's work is con- 
nected with defense, a higher percentage 
than most of the GE plants. A headline in 
the Transcript last week, “GE May Not Get 
Key Navy Contract It Needs for Jobs,” under - 
scored the problem. 

Yet a reduction of tensions between coun- 
ties and ideologies remains an ultimate hope 
for mankind. A small beginning was made 
last year with the signing of the limited test 
ban treaty, an action that hopefully will 
begin a general movement toward arms re- 
duction. 

But the reduction of tensions, while 
earnestly desired, will have serious implica- 
tions for the American economy unless plans 
are made to convert weapons productivity 
to society’s more general peacetime needs. 
The problem becomes more complicated 
since there is not a shortage in consumer 
goods and services, such as existed after 
World War IT, to take up the slack of a 
weapons cutback. The Nation is now pro- 
ducing all the goods and services that are 
profitable to private industry, and yet it still 
has a serious unemployment problem. This 
is why a commission along the lines Repre- 
sentative CONTE has proposed is so important. 

The Berkshire Congressman conceives of 
the Commission as an agency to develop 
plans for economic adjustments to changes 
or reductions in defense expenditures, His 
legislation, he says, offers ways through 
which the people of the United States can 
“safely embrace reasonable opportunities for 
converting the instruments of war to the 
instruments of peace.” 
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There are many opportunities and there is 
much that needs to be done in the areas of 
better schools, hospitals, housing, water sup- 
ply (such as converting ocean water to drink- 
ing water), public transportation, new fuels 
and medical research to name only a few. 
Additionally, the Nation has a tremendous 
responsibility, if it will but accept it, to assist 
the economically dispossessed throughout 
the world in a demonstration that economic 
prosperity and democracy can go hand in 
hand. 

The problems of a conversion from defense 
spending are many but the challenges offer an 
exciting potential. A national program ex- 
tending down to the local level, is essential 
to coordinate the task. The formation of an 
Economic Conversion Commission would be a 
good start. 


Making Our Country Safe for the 


Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 27, 1964 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munist Party of the United States is the 
agent of an enemy country. It is en- 
gaged in subversion, spying, and is an 
integral part of the worldwide Commu- 
nist conspiracy to destroy the United 
States and the free world. President 
Kennedy was murdered by a self-avowed 
Communist who had obvious connec- 
tions with the Communist Party organi- 
zations here and in Russia. 


Are we doing anything about these 
enemies of the United States? Unbe- 
lievable as it seems, we are doing our 
best to help the Communists destroy us. 

Months ago the Communist Party was 
declared to be serving as an agent of an 
enemy country and ordered to register. 
The Justice Department made no effort 
to enforce this decision and Communist 
Party members laughingly ignored the 
order 


While these enemy agents continued 
to flaunt our laws and to increase their 
subversion, the President was assassi- 
nated by one of them. 

Now, the court of appeals has ruled 
that the Communist Party does not have 
to register and so it will be allowed to 
continue its efforts to destroy us. And 
the Communists are taking full advan- 
tage by stepping up their efforts in be- 
half of Cuba, in support of Khrushchev’s 
campaign of hate, subversion, and out- 
right revolution and anti-Americanism 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Speaker, is not it time we stand up 
for America? Is not it time we quit kid- 
ding ourselves that the Communists are 
just members of another political party? 
Is not it time we deal with these enemies 
as we should and put an end to the ridic- 
ulous situation where we are helping the 
bandits who are attempting to burn 
down our house and murder us? 

How the court decision is helping the 
Communist Party is told in the follow- 
ing news article by Victor Reisel in the 
Washington World of February 3, 1964: 
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U.S, Reps PUSH FOR RECOGNITION OF 
CasTro’s CUBA 
(By Victor Reisel) 

Apparently the Communist Party (U.S. A.) 
is having no difficulty staying out of the 
red—financially. Its national headquarters, 
operated smoothly out of a proletarian build- 
ing in Washington, is about to launch new 
coast-to-coast drives on the political, indus- 
trial, and literary fronts. 

The party, like all shrewd strategists, has 
both an immediate major objective and a 
series of minor tactical goals. 

Its prime objective is the creation of an 
atmosphere that would make possible the 
unleashing of front organizations which, in 
turn, would fight for the recognition of Com- 
munist Cuba by the United States. 

The party's lesser objective is the exploita- 
tion of Chairman Khrushehev's new soft 
line—the new coexistence—brought on by 
the feeling in some quarters that the United 
States should back the Soviets in their con- 
flict with Communist China, 

Not one bit of this strategy is haphazard. 
There have been a series of Communist high 
command meetings in New York and Chicago 
under the guidance of Gus Hall—who calls 
Castro “comrade"—and Arnold Johnson, the 
Communists’ public relations director. 

POLITICAL DRIVE 

Plans made at these sessions developed in 
detail a political drive in some 40 States. 
Early in January the Community Party dis- 
patched letters to the secretaries of state and 
the attorneys general of all States asking for 
full explanations of the regional election 
laws. There was special interest in the pos- 
sibility of write-in votes in States where the 
election requirements would prevent getting 
on the ballot this year. 

Most of this activity began after the Court 
of Appeals in Washington ruled that the 
Communist Party was not guilty of having 
failed to register as a Moscow-controlled 
Communist action group. This decision 
came from a three-judge bench. 

Recently, the Justice Department, through 
its Internal Security Division, asked the 
court of appeals to sit “en banc” to review 
the three-man ruling which left the party 
free to operate. En banc” means a sitting 
of all nine judges of the Appeals Court. 

If history repeats itself, and the Justice 
Department wins again, the Communists 
will have to register as “Moscow controlled.” 
This would cripple them. 

If not, it all goes to the Supreme Court 
for a final decision. That will take 
years. In the meantime the party will make 
lots of propaganda hay. 


Ed Foreman 


SPEECH 
0 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND } 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Ep Foreman, has his 
office directly across the hall from mine. 
I have come to know him well and de- 
rive great satisfaction from working with 
him in the Congress. Ep’s dynamic 
drive, his persistent adherence to duty 
and devotion to principle, number him 
among the leaders of our time. I am 
proud to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my distinguished colleagues 
and add sincerest congratulations to the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce for 
selecting Ep one of the 10 outstanding 
young men of the year. 
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Thinkers, Doers, and Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 23, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, before con- 
sideration of the civil rights bill next 
week, I recommend that each Member of 
this House read the following column. 

This article was written by Bill Hamil- 
ton, a student at Clemson College, and a 
columnist for the Clemson College Tiger. 
This is a superb and timely article. 

THINKERS, DoERS, AND Civr. RIGHTS 
(By Bili Hamilton) 


Humanity down through the ages, for some 
reason, has always tended to divide itself 
into two categories: the thinkers and doers. 
The thinkers are people who work with ab- 
stractions, and the doers are people who 
work with things. Thinkers, as a rule, come 
from families with strong mother influences, 
weak father influences, or both, and doers, 
likewise as a rule, spring from strong fathers, 
weak mothers, or both. Thinkers are sensi- 
tive and outspoken though in practical ap- 
plications often inept, and doers are natu- 
rally inclined to be toughened and reticent, 
though very efficient and down to earth. 
But what, really, does this have to do with 
anything at all in the modern scene? 

For one thing, radicals, revolutionaries, 
and avant-garde reformers tend to come 
mainly from the thinker group, a fact illus- 
trated in recent civil rights movements. If 
you asked a Negro or white intellectual what 
the Negro really wanted, you would probably 
get answers like “God-given rights” or “hu- 
man dignity” or “freedom” from civil rights 
leaders such as Martin Luther King or James 
Baldwin. But these words are abstractions, 
vague, with different meanings for different 
people. These are the words of the thinkers, 
the words of men who spend their lives work- 
ing with ideas; but do they have any mean- 
ing for people who work with things, for 
ordinary 40-hour-a-week people, or for the 
unemployed Negroes whose hearts leap up 
at the sound of them but whose stomachs 
growl because they haven't had much to eat 
lately? It's doubtful. 

The thinkers on the race situation are 
articulate and outspoken, dedicated, ener- 
getic, and sincere, but are the brain children 
of these thinkers, the nonviolent demonstra- 
tions (which invariably result in violence for 
some reason), the marches on the Capital, 
or the tear-jerking sermons and books really 
the things which bring human dignity and 
God-given rights? (Only God and Martin 
Luther King can put their finger on these, 
and I'm not even sure of Martin Luther 
King.) The problem of the American Negro 
seems to be that he is, as a whole (but with 
notable exceptions), intellectually, socially, 
and economically behind the rest of the pop- 
ulation; and the thinker approach to the 
problem has been to weep great tears in 
lamentation of a lack of opportunity. How- 
ever, sharply contrasted to this is the more 
practical doer approach of taking fuller ad- 
vantage of existing opportunities. Tou don't 
hear too much from these doer Ni i 
though: they're generally working too hard 
improving themselves and their people to 
have time to shed big tears before senti- 
mental audiences. These are the kind of 
Negroes who don't bother whether they can 
eat in white restaurants; they build their 
own restaurants and serve whomever they 
please. These are the Negro doctors, lawyers, 
businessmen, scientists, skilled welders, 
plumbers and masons, the George Washing- 
ton Carvers and the Booker T. Washingtons, 
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the men who really give dignity to the Negro 
race. An energetic Negro of this doer set was 
interviewed several months back in U.S. News 
& World Report. He is S. B, Puller, self-made 
businessman and founder of the $10 million 
a year Fuller Products Co. 


In order to improve his condition, Fuller 
advises the young Negro to get a good edu- 
cation. It's not up to the teacher,” he 
says. “It’s up to the student.” Come out 
of school with a something to offer, he con- 
tinues, a talent to sell. Fuller sees the 
main Negro problem as unemployment. Bat 
the Negro is unemployed not so much be- 
cause of discrimination as for the fact that 
he is unskilled. He points out that when 
Negroes get skills that employers want, they 
will be hired. 

“The minute that they (the Negroes) can 
develop themselves so they excel in what- 
ever they do—then they are going to find 
they don't have any real problem.” To 
down-to-earth people this is a reasonable 
statement. If an engineering firm, for ex- 
ample, were required by law (the kind of 
law the civil righters are calling for) to make 
35 percent of its personnel Negro in this 
State (South Carolina is approximately 35 
percent Negro), the firm would have a tough- 
er time finding 35 qualified Negro engineers 
than it would 65 qualified white engineers. 
However, if 35 percent of this State’s best 
engineers were Negroes, the firm would com- 
mit economic suicide if it refused to hire 
certain engineers because of color. 

In the final analysis, the question of civil 
rights boils down to this: Does dignity fol- 
low achievement, or does achievement fol- 
low dignity? Negro leaders, do-gooders, 
radicals, intellectuals, and members of the 
thinker category up to this point have tak- 
en it as axiomatic that if the Negro had dig- 
nity, he would naturally begin to excel in 
everything. But to the more practical doers, 
dignity and self-respect are things to be 
earned through hard work and self-disci- 
pline, not legislated by Congress or set down 
in Supreme Court decrees. 


Details on Gift Should Be Made Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial calls for the full facts in 
connection with gifts and other matters 
that have come to light in the Bobby 
Baker affair. 


This editorial, appearing in the Spokes- 
man Review on January 25, 1964, calls 
for the answers to questions which here- 
tofore have not been explained and which 
the American people justifiably demand 
be answered before passing judgment on 
those high Government officials who are 
involved. 

The editorial reads: 

{From the Spokane (Wash.) 
Review, Jan. 25, 1964] 
More EXPLANATION NEEDED oN GIFT 


President Johnson must certainly know the 
difference between the exchange of token 
gifts among friends and the acceptance of 
a $580 stereo set from a subordinate on the 
public payroll who may have sought to 
curry favor with his boss. 

Mr. Johnson's explanation this week of his 
acceptance of the stereo set leaves some- 
thing to be desired. There apparently is 
some conflict among the reports as to the 
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source of the gift and the reason 
for its presentation. The President is still 
insisting that there was merely a simple ex- 
change of presents between the Johnson 
family and that of Robert G. Baker, former 
secretary to the Democratic Senate majority. 

The revelations made before a Senate com- 
mittee now investigating the case of Bobby 
Baker continue to imply that there was 
considerable influence peddling within the 
Government during that period when Mr. 
Johnson was the Senate leader of the Demo- 
cratic majority. 

President Johnson was wise in volunteer- 
ing a bit of information about the “exchange 
of presents” with Mr. Baker. The public 
will be awaiting further explanations before 
a firm judgment is rendered in regard to 
Mr. Johnson's one-time protege in regard to 
the President himself. 


Chamber of Commerce President Fires 
Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Ho. ED EDMONDSON 


‘ OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1964 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
president of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, who seems to be a victim of the 
malady described here as ſoot- in- mouth 
disease,” has just been called to order 
on another misleading statement. 

The correction does not come from 4 
politician in this instance, but rather 
from the able president of the Tulsa 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. E. R. Albert, 
Jr., in a letter dated January 24, 1964. 


Because the subject matter is of keen 
interest to the Members of the House, 
I am making available the complete text 
of Mr. Albert's letter to Mr. Neilan, as 
follows: 

TULSA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Tulsa, Okla., January 24, 1964. 

Mr. Enwiy P. Neran, 

President, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Bank of Delaware, Wil- 
mington, Del, 

Dear Ma. Netian: A most disturbing news- 
paper clipping was sent to me last week by 
the mayor of Bay City, Tex., Mr. R. O. Gus- 
man, You will undoubtedly remember this 
occasion when you met Mayor Gusman as 
well as Col. James S. Maxwell, district engi- 
neer, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, Galves- 
ton, Tex., and others of his guests when you 
were there. 

In your speech at this time you refer to 
the justification of the Arkansas Basin De- 
velopment in terms of the 438 citizens of 
Catoosa, Okla. The January 15, 1964, issue 
of the Gulf Coast Sentinel, Bay City, Tex., 
quotes you as saying “Everything is a need. 
The people of Catoosa, Okla., population 438, 
live 500 miles from salt water; they need 
a seaport. The late Senator Kerr told them 
80. More than a billion dollars is going into 
this project to bring barge traffic to Catoosa. 
Sure a wide area will be served by the project, 
of course, but looking at it strictly from the 
viewpoint of the 438 people of Catoosa, it's 
a subsidy of about $2.5 million a person. 
That's a lot of subsidy for anybody, but, the 
politicians say, such needs must be filled.” 

We object very strenuously to the incor- 
rect connotation you are placing upon the 
Arkansas River navigation program. There 
are considerably more than 438 persons to 
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be benefited by the Arkansas basin project. 
A little reasoning and commonsense would 
tell you that. In the first place Catoosa is 
within the urban limits of Tulsa. The Tulsa 
city population is 283,000. The Tulsa Coun- 
ty population is 370,000. The Tulsa stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical area population 
is 442,250. Justifiable benefits of the proj- 
ects also include the entire State of Okla- 
homa whose population is 2,328,284, while 
the river passes through the State of Arkan- 
sas which has a population of 1,786,272. 

Mr. Nellan, directly attributable benefits 
will accrue to more than 8 million people in 
the following seven States: Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. However, I believe I have 
made my point. This is a considerably dif- 
ferent total than the 438 persons to which 
you refer. 

For many years we have deplored Federal 
spending in projects which should logically 
be supported from local finances. If I am 
correctly informed, at your annual meeting 
last year there was some modification of the 
national chamber's policy declaration on 
water resources project justification. Among 
other things I believe that the statement as 
to the ratio between benefits and average 
annual cost was softened from its previous 
wording. It had suggested that values were 
to be “materially” in excess of the cost, 
whereas as the word “materially” has now 
been taken out. Applying the yardstick of 
the national chamber's own policy statement 
to the Arkansas Basin development we can 
report to you that according to the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers it has been esti- 
mated that the annual benefits which would 
result from the construction of the Arkansas 
River plan would be as follows: 


Savings in transportation 


chi 6 $40, 470, 000 
Flood control benefit. 6, 336, 900 
F 10, 921, 000 
Water supply a 800, 000 
Channel stabilfzation 6, 575, 000 
Fish and wildlife conservation.. 637, 000 

Annual total ==- 65,739, 900 


In other words for the entire Arkansas 
Basin program, the annual direct benefits 
will be about $65.7 million, or $6 milion per 
year more than is required to amortize the 
project in 50 years. 

By the way, a recent report of the US. 
Army Engineer Division regarding similar 
projects in your home State of Delaware 
shows millions of dollars have been author- 
ized or expended in past years. We believe 
that the same project justification criteria 
were used by the Corps of Engineers for the 
programs located in both of our great States. 
If so, and I'm sure it was, did you or your 
organization oppose these projects? 

While one of your more important proj- 
ects—an inland waterway from the Delaware 
River to Chesapeake Bay—was originally con- 
structed in the early 19th century by private 
interests, we note that this was taken over 
by the U.S. Government in 1919 and we pre- 
sume this was for the reason which is well 
stated in the first project justification of 
the chamber’s policy: The project cannot 
better be accomplished by non-Federal means 
or by joint development by private interests 
and the Government.” 

We are quite interested, also, to note that 
among surveys underway in Delaware, there 
is a basinwide study as to the needs of the 
Delaware River Basin “for flood control, water 
supply, recreation, hydroclectric power, navi- 
gation, and irrigation.” 

Mr. Neilan, I just received your letter of 
January 21 regretting your inability to accept 
our invitation to be a speaker at one of our 
forum luncheons. We would like to have 
given you the opportunity of seeing Ca- 
toosa—and also the great potential Industrial 
area to be created when the Arkansas is 
navigable. In fact, our raw materials and 
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our natural resources give a promise of its 
being even greater than the Ohio River Val- 
ley By the way, I don't recall where I have 
read of your criticism of the Ohio River de- 
velopment with Federal funds. 

It Is important to us that we correct the 
misleading text which you used in your talk 
at Bay City, Tex., and we know not where 
else. And before you say, “Those people in 
Tulsa were for me until I started talking 
about their project,” let me again remind 
you that not only was there economic justi- 
fication for the project in the first place, 
but also during the past 8 years over $400 
million has been invested in this am 
which can be finished by the end of this 
decade. 

I hope to see you in Oklahoma City in Feb- 
ruary and at the annual meeting in Wash- 
ington. 

Sincerely, 
E. R. ALBERT, Jr., 
President. 


National Origin System in Immigration 
Law Must Be Abolished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 29, 1964 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to include my tes- 
timony before the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Immigration, Monday, 
January 13,1964. My statement follows: 

I welcome, indeed, the privilege of appear- 
ing before you and having this opportunity 
to talk on our immigration policy. I ap- 
preciate fully the difficult task undertaken 
by you, a like task which the House commit- 
tee will undertake soon. 

I propose to address myself to Senator 
Hart's bill, S. 1932, which is identical to the 
bill I introduced in the House, H.R, 7700, a 
proposal submitted to the Congress in a 
special message by the late President Ken- 
nedy and supported by President Johnson 
in his state of the Union message. 

Since the enactment, in 1924, of the law 
which enunciated the restrictive ideology 
of the national origins theory imbedded in 
that act and carried forward in the act of 
1952, the criticism has been both acute and 
unceasing. Historians, social philosophers, 
demographers have pointed again and again 
to the fallacious reasoning which led to the 
adoption of the national origins formula. 

Forty years of testing have proven that 
the pattern of discrimination has not only 
produced imbalances, but that Congress it- 
self, through various acts, has been forced 
by the realities of a changing world to modi- 
fy this formula so that today it remains on 
the books primarily as an expression of 
gratuitous condescension. In fact, it ap- 
plies now to only 33 percent of our total 
annual immigration and even with regard 
to that 33 percent it is splintered time and 
time again by legislative patchwork attempt- 
ing to prop up a crumbling structure. This 
committee, as is the House committee, is 
familiar with the vast number of private 
immigration bills enacted by every Congress, 
again emphasizing the unworkability of an 
anachronistic formula. 

I am firmly convinced that this formula 
would have been changed years ago had a 
workable substitute been found. In S. 1932 
we now have a fair, a realistic and flexible 
formula which in our own national self- 
interest literally begs for adoption. 
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It is no secret to you, nor for that matter 
to anyone in Congress, that I have been 
highly vocal in decrying the national origins 
system of immigration selection. I have 
Sponsored some and followed closely each 
Act of Congress which fractured the unten- 
able ratio of selectivity that allots annually 
some 65,000 quota numbers to Great Britain 
and some 300 to Greece and 250 to Spain. 
- Congress recognized well what it was doing 
when it adopted these one-shot acts. Our 
respective committees were well aware of 
the legitimate attacks upon that system, but 
whatever the reason, we chose not to call 
a spade a spade. In a sense, then, each of 
the acts of Congress I am about to enumer- 
ate has been an act of redemption, the slow 
retreat from the fears and failures of 1924. 

As soon as Nazi Germany's surrender si- 
lenced the guns of World War II, the free 
world awoke to face the overwhelming task 
of resettling-over 1.5 million victims of Nazi 
and Communist terror, the liberated inmates 
of concentration camps and Hitler's slave 
laborers; in short, the mass of humanity 
stamped “ laced persons.” The United 
States decided to offer hospitality to what 
was deemed to be her fair share of the un- 
fortunates. However, the national origins 
formula of the 1924 law remained an unsur- 
Mountable obstacle to what the people of 
the United States wanted to do; namely, to 
accept the responsibility which the U.S. posi- 
tion of leadership in the world had imposed. 

In 1948, the 80th Congress passed the first 
Displaced Persons Act, Woefully inade- 
quate as that law was, it permitted the entry 
of 200,000 displaced persons outside of the 
national origins quota limitation, but in 
spite of the objections of many, myself in- 
cluded, that law imposed an unfair mortgage 
of the immigration quotas. 

The Bist Congress passed the second Dis- 
placed Persons Act, sponsored by myself. 
Once again, the Congress recognized that the 
national origins quota system must be dis- 
regarded if this country were to respond to 
the public demand and discharge its moral 
and humanitarian obligations. As a com- 
promise, the unfortunate mortgage feature 
of the 1948 law was retained. 

In 1957, however, under a bill sponsored in 
the Senate by the late President Kennedy 
and in the House by my late friend and col- 
league, Mr. Walter, the mortgage provision 
was stricken from the statute books in ob- 
vious recognition of the fact that the situ- 
ation created by the simultaneous operation 
of the national origins system plus the mort- 
gage, had become untenable. Congress knew 
that the doors to the United States could 
no longer stay tightly shut for immigrants 
born in some 11 countries of Eastern Europe 
which suffered most under Hitler’s and Sta- 
lin’s rule. 

The ink was hardly dry on the basic act of 
1952 when, early in 1953, the Congress recog- 
nized that while the displaced persons and 
refugees resettlement problems have not yet 
been solved, the new law, by for- 
ward the national origins formula, left this 
country without any instrumentality to cope 
with its responsibilities and the emergent 
needs of the homeless. A new refugee admis- 
sion law was proposed and quickly passed. 
It is known as the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953. It brought to these shores over 
220,000 refugees outside of the quota system, 
outside of the national origins formula and 
even without the pitiful expediency of the 
mortgage used in the 1948 and the 1950 
enactments, 

Just as the two Displaced Persons Acts 
constituted the first loud and public ad- 
mission of the obsolescence and the unwork- 
ability of the national origins formula of the 
1924 law, the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, en- 
acted only 8 months after the 1952 act be- 
came effective, remains an equally convinc- 
ing plece of evidence of the bankruptcy of 
the system so very unfortunately incor- 
porated in the statute now in effect. 
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Since 1957 every Congress, without excep- 
tion, has been called upon to pass and did, 
indeed, pass a law further bending, chipping 
off, and whittling away the national origins 
formula, 

Under pressure of inescapable facts, the 
85th Congress passed the Act of September 
11, 1957, converting into nonquota status 
many thousands of immigrants in the first, 
second, and third preferences, the highly 
skilled aliens whose services were urgently 
needed in this country and the relatives of 
U.S. citizens and immigrants. Under the 
same law all unused numbers remaining 
from the Refugee Relief Act allocations were 
authorized to be used—again without regard 
to national origin of the applicants, 

The Hungarian emergency caught the 
United States again unprepared to cope with 
the crying and most urgent need for offering 
asylum to the victims of Soviet terror. A 
broad interpretation of the law was used and 
the doors were open but the Congress had 
to act fast to redress the situation and the 
same 85th Congress enacted on August 8, 
1958, the law granting permanent residence 
to upwards of 40,000 Hungarian refugees. 
The principle of national origins received an- 
other body blow. A 

From 1957 on, this trend of congressional 
action in the field of immigration became 
obvyious—and permanent. Every year, with- 
out exception, brought new laws admitting 
outside of the national origins system highly 
skilled specialists, relatives of U.S. citizens 
and permanetly residing aliens as well as 
refugees; always, however, on a piecemeal 
basis, never reaching the core of the problem. 

In 1958, the Congress passed four such 
laws, the acts of July 26, August 8, August 
21, and September 2. The last one, Public 
Law 85-892, had an additional significance 
as it selected just nationals of two countries 
for relief, the Portuguese victims of the 
earthquake which took place on the Azores 
and the Dutch expelled from Indonesia— 
a truly convincing admission of the inade- 
quacy of the national origins quota system, 
as the quota for the Netherlands is relatively 
large, while the Portuguese quota is very 
smail—both equally inadequate to achieve 
congressional intent to help. 

The 86th Congress acted twice along the 
same lines. The act of September 22, 1959, 
granted nonquota status to relatives of U.S. 
citizens and permanent residents who had 
already experienced a waiting period on the 
consular registers 10 to 15 years. 
The act of July 14, 1960, admitted more 
Portuguese and more Dutchmen as well as 
authorized the paroling of refugees with the 
built-in provision permitting the Attorney 
General to adjust their status to that of 

ent residence after they had spent 2 
years in the United States. National origin 
was again totally disregarded, 

‘The 87th Congress did not deviate from 
this, now almost traditional, course of action. 
Again, under the Act of September 26, 1961, 
the reuniting of immigrant families was ex- 
pedited by exempting large numbers of reg- 
istrants from the national origin restric- 
tions. Following that, under the act of 
October 24, 1962, the Congress has enlarged 
on the categories of relatives permitted to 
enter on @ nonquota basis and for the fourth 
time since 1957 has extricated first prefer- 
ence applicants, the skilled specialists, from 
the national origins straitjacket, 

Thus, year after year the Congress con- 
tinued to tear away bits and pieces of the 
national origins system until a situation 
was created where that system, as of fiscal 
year 1963, governs the admission of only 33 
percent of our total immigration intake 
while the onus of it remains nailed down to 
our entire immigration code. 

In view of this history can we honestly 
say that we are now faced with a radical 
proposal? Are we really suddenly and dra- 
matically departing from that which we 
presumably had held sacred for 40 years? 
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‘Obviously not. Instead of clean surgery 
we have indulged ourselves in operations 
of occasional blood infusion into a mori- 
bund system. 

In S. 1932 and H.R. 7700 careful provision 
is made for transition. For 5 years 
each quota allotment will be reduced 20 
percent until at the end of that period there 
will be no national allotments. The un- 
allotted numbers will be placed into a gen- 
eral pool and issued in chronological order 
within statutorily defined preferences favor- 
ing highly skilled specialists and uniting of 
families. Special provisions are made for 
emergency situations, thus eliminating the 
need for emergency legislation which we have 
been called upon to pass over the years, 

At this point I want to make it clear, 
since every discussion surrounding immigra- 
tion changes is obscured by arguments about 
our unemployment, our lack of classrooms, 
our housing, etc., that these arguments are 
totally irrelevant since the bill before you 
in no way significantly increases the basic 
numbers of immigrants to be permitted en- 
try. We are not talking about increased 
immigration; we are talking about equality 
of opportunity for all peoples to reach this 
promised land. We freely acknowledge the 
fact that we are a land of immigrants, that 
this amalgam of blood has given us the rich- 
ness, the diversity, the creativity that no 
other country in history has been able to 
achieve. From the builder of tunnels to the 
atomic scientist, we have drawn from the 
pool of world talent and have created a 
pluralistic society which—and I do not ex- 
aggerate—remains the wonder of all living 
historians. 

In this complex age, therefore, shall not 
we as a nation have the means whereby we 
can choose freely from all corners of the 
earth the talents and the skills we need and 
not limit our own choice because one man 
of genius was born 5 miles east or south of 


edgment that talent does not repose in only 
a few chosen spots of land areas, 

It is now 40 years, almost to the 
since the 1924 national origins law was en- 
acted. Throughout all these years, as a 
Member of Congress, I fought for change. I 
do not want to wait another 40 years, 

I respectfully submit that the fears 


in our society in 1964. I respectfully submit 
that the days of patching are e us. 
Is it not time our surgery were direct, clean, 
and straightforward? 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Competing for Our Own Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 30, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, thoughtful citizens today can 
hardly avoid concern over the ever- 
changing international scene. But it is 
the rare citizen who has the resources, 
the skills, and the dedication to win pub- 
lic attention and respect for his analysis 
of events. 

Such a citizen, however, is Mr. A. N. 
Spanel, of Princeton, N.J., founder and 
chairman of International Latex Corp. 
Since 1939, he and his company have car- 
ried on a tireless public service campaign 
in behalf of the free world’s ideals. 

All of you, I am sure, have seen Mr. 
Spanel’s moving messages which appear 
in the press as advertisements. But they 
are advertisements, distinguished and 
distinct, because they deal not in prod- 
ucts but in propositions. And Mr. Span- 
el's basic proposition is that the demo- 
cratic nations of the world can make 
their way of live prevail. 

The crisis in Panama seems to make 
Mr. Spanel’s most recent statement par- 
ticularly worthy of attention. Titled 
“Competing for Our Own Destruction,” 
it appeared in the Washington Post and 
the New York Times on January 20, and 
I now ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no. objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPETING FOR OUR Own DESTRUCTION 
(By A. N. Spanel, founder-chairman, Interna- 
tional Latex Corp.) 

The one thing crystal clear in our time of 
confusion is that thermonuclear war is 
something only madmen could want or plan. 
It would make a shambles of this planet. 
The “victors,” if they could be identified, 
would merely inherit the poisoned rubble 
of a depopulated world in its death throes. 

There should be an end, therefore, to the 
malicious hurling of the epithet war- 
monger” against those with whom we dis- 
agree. What's involved in honest political 
debate on world affairs is simply differing 
views on how best to avold a world war, short 
of surrender to communism. 

A nuclear showdown would be like curing 
a headache by cutting off the head. Nobody 
wants it. And that includes the Commu- 
nists. They may be fantastic and ruthless, 
but they are not mad, and decidedly have no 
relish for suicide. 

This, however, does not mean that they 
have abandoned their unswerving commit- 
ment to total victory through the destruc- 
tion of our civilization. The exclusion of nu- 
clear conflict does not exclude deadly ag- 
gression by other means—the means which 
have already imprisoned a third of the hu- 
man race in their slave world. 


possible.” 
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THE LURE 

The code word or slogan for their inflexi- 
ble challenge, in recent years, has been 
“peaceful coexistence.” At first we saw 
through it as a semantic hoax. But gradu- 
ally—for such is the power of wishful hoping 
and massive propaganda—our understand- 
ing became confused. Those who make free 
world policies, unfortunately, have begun to 
treat the slogan as if it meant to them what 
it means to us. 

But it doesn’t. The Communists have 
made it clear in words and acts that to them 
peaceful coexistence is not the same as 
peace, On the contrary, it creates favorable 
conditions for their intensified attack by all 
means short of war—including violence, as 
we can see in Vietnam, Laos, Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, and now Panama. 

The coexistence lure did not deter Soviet 
Russia from sneaking missiles into Cuba. It 
does not deter them today from pouring high- 
octane/ gasoline on the flames in Panama 
through their propaganda. (Secretary of 
State Rusk has said that Castro agents have 
taken a direct hand in the Panamanian 
crisis.) 

Despite their beguiling slogan, the Com- 
munists continue to speak and act in terms 
of victory over our world. Peaceful coexist- 
ence, Khrushchev explained last August 19, 
is not a cessation of hostilities, “but an active 
and intensive struggle, in the course of which 
socialism irresistibly attacks, while capital- 
ism suffers one defeat after another.” 

On June 21, 1963, he told his Central Com- 
mittee: “We want—not only want but have 
dug—quite a deep hole, and shall exert efforts 
to dig this hole deeper and bury the capital- 
ist system forever.” 

A statement featured by the Soviet press 
on July 14, 1963, declared: We not only be- 
lieve in the inevitable destruction of capital- 
ism but are doing everything for this to be 
accomplished by class struggle as soon as 
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In this Communist “Mein Kampf” one 
finds full confirmation that they have not 
retreated one inch from Lenin's goal of Com- 
munist world dominion. They don’t prac- 
tice coexistence but wage it. The Kremlin 
has repeatedly announced its readiness to 
support with arms all just wars, wars of lib- 
eration—meaning wars they approve or have 
themselves fomented. 

Unless we recognize these truths, unless 
free nations forswear bickering among them- 
selves to confront the common menace, our 
world is doomed. If, as Khrushchev insists, 
the extinction of our freedoms is inevitable, 
it will be because we have failed to pool our 
moral, economic, and political strengths 
through genuine unity. 

But, unhappily, we are today engaged in a 
species of competition for our own destruc- 
tion. How heartbreaking to watch one free 
world ally playing with China while another 
plays with Russia. How heartbreaking to 
watch allies undermining the position of the 
United States in its own hemisphere by 
defying the American embargo on Cuba. 
While American forces are fighting and dying 
to save South Vietnam (as Frenchmen 
fought and died—alone—to save Indochina 


These are but a few examples of the babel 
of policies which opens paths to Communist 


victory. This suicidal competition in the 
camp of freedom derives from a failure or re- 
fusal to face up to the reality of the Com- 
munist challenge. Deliberately, as if pro- 
pelled by a Freudian death wish, we 
ourselves with soporific slogans, and illu- 
sions that “the cold war is over.” 
OUR INDIVISIBLE INTERESTS 


Recently we had occasion to write in these 
columns about a European statesman who 
proclaimed a century ago: “We have no per- 
petual allies and we have no perpetual en- 
emies, our interests are perpetual.” It made 
cynical Realpolitik for the simpler time. But 
in today’s complex world, threatened by total 
annihilation, it has become a self-defeating 
fallacy, because the overriding interests of 
all free nations are now indivisible. 

Yet nearly all Western statesmen continue 
to place their national interests above the 
major common interest. Thereby they frag- 
ment the free world power and resolution 
which are indispensable to stave off the com- 
mon danger. If the common danger be de- 
nied, why the bankrupting nuclear buildup? 
Since it is real, our divisiveness is deadly 
folly. 

The unwary and deluded, echoing the 
Communists, attempt to misrepresent firm 


nists, being no fools, surely have no doubt 
that the free nations desperately seek peace. 
Indeed, the Kremlin constantly exploits our 
eagerness to “reduce tensions” in order to 
wring more concessions from us—piecemeal 
surrenders that whittle down the areas of 
freedom, They have ample cause for laugh-. 
ter over our euphoric excitement about mar- 
ginal treaties despite the clear Communist 
record of treaty violations. 

There are those who defend passivity and 
appeasement by comparing the life-and- 
death contest between freedom and com- 
munism with the historic struggle between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. That reli- 
gious conflict, they argue, ended in true co- 
existence, as underlined by the recent ecu- 
menical congresses in the Vatican. So why 
not relax and wait for a similar resolution of 
the current ideological struggle? 

The analogy is both false and dangerous, 
The religious struggle mainly involved one 
side of life, the spiritual and its authority 
but with the teachings of Jesus proclaimed 
as the common denominator; the present 
contest is totalitarian, involving all aspects 
of human existence. The schism in Chris- 
tianity was fought through centuries, al- 
lowing time for passions to subside and an 
adjustment to shape up. Today the pace 
is so rapid that there are no margins of time 
for such adjustment. The great decisions 
are being made in our own lifetimes. To wait 


to absolute world hegemony, can never settle 
for a world half-free half-slave. . 

The Catholic-Protestant analogy is a piece 
of wishful thinking that can only confuse 
and disarm us, insuring our annihilation. It 
may apply to the schism within the Com- 
munist world, between Red Russia and Red 
China, but not to the struggle between free- 
dom and communism. 

PREVENTING NUCLEAR WAR 


The free world has no alternative but to 
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way to bring about the war nobody wants 
is to delude ourselves about the fixed goals 
of communism. 

Every symptom of softness, jitters and dis- 
unity tempts our enemy to risk adventures 
that can provoke the awesome showdown: 
Cuba in October 1962 stands as the classic 
proof of this fact. 

As freemen, we can in the long run make 
our way of life prevail over thé common 
enemy's, without a world holocaust, if we 
bring into our international household: 
order, logic, genuine partnership and all- 
embracing communications on a continuous 
basis. The greatest Immediate need is for 
a moratorium on the competition for self- 
destruction; for an end to strangling divi- 
siveness. 

Only a unity in depth and in breadth will 
enable freedom on earth to flourish and 
thus give the free world the aggregate 
strength it needs not only to save itself, but 
also this threatened planet, from destruction. 


Government Employees Union Praises 
Postmaster General Gronouski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 8, 1964 


Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following editorial by John F. Griner, 
national president, American Federation 
of Government Employees, which ap- 
peared in the January 24 issue of the 
Government Standard. The editorial, 
entitled “Job Uncertainty Hurts Morale,” 
praises the Postmaster General for his 
understanding of the human side of per- 
sonnel management: 

Many Government employees are under- 
standably concerned about their future. 
Their concern stems from reports of forth- 
coming cuts in agency payrolls. Unfor- 
tunately, very few management officials have 
seen fit to keep their employees informed 
on what changes are planned and how these 
changes will affect the work force. 

One exception to this is Pobtmaster Gen- 
eral John Gronouski. Mr. Gronouski ob- 
viously understands that nothing upsets 
morale more than for employees to be kept 

about whether they will have a job 
next week, next month, or next Mr. 
Gronouski wrote a personal article to Post 
Office employees explaining what the econ- 
omy move would mean to them. 

Mr. Gronouski told employees the econ- 
omy steps do not pose any threats to their 
job security. And he explained that the 
Department has set up a task force to work 
with union officers “to cut jobs—not liveli- 
hoods.” 

While reassuring employees on future job 
security, Mr. Gronouski did not gloss over 
the fact that the budget cutting would have 
a noticeable impact on the Department's 
activities. “We must expect some periods 
pen are hy e: Oe AE Mato ons 

” Mr. Gronouski said, acknowledg- 
ing that the increasing workload “will put 
constant pressures on us.” 

The Postmaster General's actions have 
demonstrated that he realizes there is a hu- 
man side of personnel management. His 
resolve “to cut jobs—not livelihoods” is a 
recognition of the fact that there is noth- 
ing beneficial in an economy drive that puts 
loyal employees on the rolls of the unem- 
ployed a 
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In seeking the views and assistance of 
union leaders, Mr, Gronouski acted in keep- 
ing with the true spirit of President Ken- 
nedy’s Executive order on employee man- 
agement relations in the Federal service. 

All of the actions taken by Mr. Gronouski 
in handling the job reduction program can 
be accurately described as good management, 
It certainly is poor management to keep em- 
ployees in the dark about their agency’s fu- 
ture operations and plans. This inevitably 
leads to rumors which upset employees and 
prevent them from doing their best work. 

It also is poor management when work- 
loads cannot be planned in such a manner as 
to avoid the necessity of laying off career 
employees. We do not believe that President 
Johnson’s efforts to run the Government as 
economically as possible are intended to ag- 
gravate the unemployment problem by put- 
ting out of work civil servants who have giv- 
en years of loyal and dedicated service to 
their country. 

Postmaster General Gronouski has shown 
that the problem of job reductions can be 
handled effectively and at the same time 
compassionately. Other Government agen- 
cies can achieve the same results, if they 
adopt the enlightened and progressive ap- 
proach that this serious situation demands. 


Difficulties Besetting the Cause of 
Freedom in Africa 


EXTENSION . REMARKS 


HON. STROM. THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THe SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 30, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have recently had called to my atten- 
tion a very informative, objective, and 
outstanding address by a former Foreign 
8 Officer of the United States, Mr. 
Elliott Taylor, who has retired from his 
work with the State Department. On 
December 10, Mr. Taylor made an ad- 
dress before the Rotary Club in Green- 
ville, S.C., and at that time he gave his 
assessment of the difficulties which are 
besetting the cause of freedom on the 
continent of Africa. In view of the fact 
that Africa is again in the forefront of 
the news, I think his remarks would be 
of particular interest to the Members 
of the Congress. 


I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Taylor's address be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORÐ. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, members of the Greenville 
Rotary Club, gentlemen, I am complimented 
by your invitation to be with you today and 
to share some thoughts with you, although 
I do not profess to be an authority in gov- 
ernment relations. 

When we serve with the U.S. Government 
and its various departments either In Wash- 
ington or abroad, we quite rightfully have 
obligations and responsibilities to dedicate 
ourselves to the well-being of our Govern- 
ment and to support the particular admin- 
istration—whether Democrat or Republi- 
can—which happens to be in power. One 
learns to subjugate his own opinions and 
inclinations and to adhere to the policies 
as enunciated by the administration. In my 
remarks to you today, I will not reveal any 
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security information nor violate the trust 
of having been a Government official. How- 
ever, the basis for my thoughts are publicly 
known, and it is a good feeling to exercise 
our American principle of free speech today 
as a citizen. 

During the national elections compaign in 
1960, you will recall that the issue of whether 
the American image abroad was good or had 
been impaired came up again and again be- 
tween the two presidential candidates. One 
candidate declared that the U.S. image in 
foreign countries had suffered immeasurably 
under the Republican administration and 
declared his intentions and policies of doing 
something about it, 

I have learned from my assignments over 
the years in the Orient, in Europe, in Africa, 
and in Washington that the U.S. image 
abroad is something like the stock market. 
On good days, our stock goes up—on other 
days, the situation may suffer a reverse and 
the stock goes down. It doesn’t seem to 
matter whether there is a Republican or a 
Democrat occupying the White House. 
Generally speaking, people in other coun- 
tries of the world have tremendous respect 
and admiration for the United States, for 
the American people, and especially for the 
American way of life. There are many mis- 
conceptions and false impressions about the 
United States in foreign lands, but these 
can be corrected. Basically, the respect we 
are accorded is constant. We have our bad 
days, and we receive probably more than 
our share of criticism, but other countries 
are always seeking our good will and friend- 
ship and understanding. They are always 
ready and waiting with their hands out to 
receive more American dollars and support 
and more US. foreign aid assistance. 

Shortly after the national elections In 1960, 
Mr. G. Mennen Williams, formerly Governor 
of Michigan—known as "Soapy" Williams to 
his intimates—was named Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Africa in the Department 
of State. His was a Presidential appoint- 
ment. Mr. Williams made a hurried trip 
to several African countries. to acquire 
knowledge of an area for which he was sup- 
posed to be an expert. Somewhere during 
his trip, he mounted his soapbox and beat 
the drums declaring our U.S. policy as being: 
“Africa for the Africans.” 

Now in Africa, when you speak of the 
“African,” you are referring to the black 
man. The millions of white settlers and 
Asians in various countries of Africa coun- 
tered with loud cries of protest. Although 
their skins are not black, they too claim 
the privilege of living in Africa and being 
first-class citizens. Mr. Williams attempted 
to get himself and the U.S. Government out 
of a bad spot by declaring he did not mean 
just the black man as Africans when he used 
the term, but that he was referring to all of 
the peoples of Africa. It was a likely be- 

for the uninitiated politician, His 
idle remark—made in passing—hurt the 
U.S. image. The people in various parts of 
Africa still haven't forgotten. They will re- 
member “Soapy” Williams for many years to 
come. 

Another instance concerning the U.S. 
image occurred just this time a year ago 
when one of our distinguished Senators 
from Louisiana toured several African coun- 
tries to look into U.S. Government programs 
and operations. At the airport in Salisbury, 
Rhodesia, Senator ALLEN ELLENDER told a 
group of newspaper reporters that the 
“black man in Africa would need the help 
and assistance of the white man for many 
decades to come.” He said, in effect, that 
nowhere during his trip had he seem any- 
thing of any consequence developed by the 
African himself—without the assistance of 
the white man. 

Our friend, Senator ELLENpER, was declared 
a nondesirable immigrant and persona non 
grata by three East African countries next 
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on his schedule and he was not permitted 
to enter these areas, except for plane refuel- 
ing stops. By the time he got to Nairobi, 
Kenya, last December, he was a puzzled and 
bewildered gentleman. He said he was only 
trying to do his job and to save the Ameri- 
can taxpayer some money. He decried the 
waste and mismanagement of the foreign aid 
program—and his facts and findings were 
later published by the Senate in a special 
report. After a 2-hour stop in Nairobi, Sen- 
ator ELLENDER continued on his way, but 
he made headlines in the African news- 
papers for weeks. Several months later, when 
Senator ELLENDER spoke at the University of 
Maryland, the newspapers in Nairobi—8,000 
miles away—headlined his remarks on the 
front page, reading “Senator ELLENDER Does 
It Again.” s 

I don't know what the reaction in the 
United States was to his remarks on Africa, 
but you may be interested to know that 
there were many Africans and white men 
in Africa—along with American officials— 
who agreed with Senator ELLENDER. They 
said he was entirely right. His only mis- 
take may have been in making his stgte- 
ments in Africa instead of in Washington. 
But the fact that a Member of the Congress 
could be openly critical of some of our pol- 
icies y in the handling of 
our foreign aid program—was healthy, and 
it certainly pinpointed our American prin- 
ciple of freedom of speech. You might wish 
to ask yourselves how critical the opposi- 
tion can be of the Government in many for- 
eign countries. For me, it is interesting to 
speculate on how long the opposition will 
last in Kenya, under Jomo Kenyatta, who 
will become president of that newly inde- 
pendent country on Thursday. He won't tol- 
erate criticism in any form. 

Senator ELLENDER’S 800 page report on this 
particular trip makes mighty interesting 
reading. You might ask one of our South 
Carolina Senators to send you a copy. 

Another more recent instance involving 
the U.S. image abroad was the handling and 
reporting of the Birmingham racial demon- 
strations as reflected in the press of Africa. 
One Sunday morning last spring, I picked 
up the two English tabloids in Nairobi and 
was shocked to learn from the headlines 
that “Race Riots Break Out in United 
States.“ The subheading read: “Infants 
Carted Off to Jail.” Televised newscasts that 
evening showed a 2-minute film clip of Birm- 
ingham policemen using fire hose and dogs 
to dispel Negro demonstrators, Except for 
the policemen, there seemed to be no whites 
involved. Yet the headlines would have 
given the impression that the United States 
was engaged internally in turmoil and vio- 
lence. 

The situation in Birmingham was de- 
plorable and affected, of course, the U.S. 
image abroad. However, the statements be- 
ing prepared in Washington by the Attorney 
General and others and sent abroad for 
dissemination by the U.S. Information 
Service to target audiences failed to improve 
our U.S, image. To my knowledge, many 
people in Nairobi wondered at the audacity 
and plausibility of such autocratic pro- 
nouncements and statements coming from 
Washington. Our administration seemed 
intent on justifying the Government's offi- 
cial position on ciyil rights at the expense 
of the entire South. Little attention or 
credit was being given to those areas—par- 
ticularly in the South—where more under- 
standing and tolerance was being accorded 
the racial picture. The joint efforts of the 
white and Negro leaders to help solve the 
problems received scant notice. In my 
opinion, the overall picture was not pre- 
sented in its true light. By neglecting to 
do s0, more serious harm was done to our 
U.S. image abroad. It appeared that a bad 
situation was being made worse. 
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In my work in Kenya, I found that many 
African leaders wish to associate themselves 
with the American Negro, not only on 
grounds of color, but in his aspirations, 
hopes, and social progress. They cannot 
understand, when the American Negro visits 
in Africa, that he regards himself as an 
American and that he has little, if anything, 
in common with the African, The Africans 
seek to employ bonds of color as a source 
for unity. They are nonplussed when they 
find their efforts are rebuffed, 

I spoke earlier of Prime Minister Jomo 
Kenyatta. Many of you will associate his 
name with the Mau Mau terrorist movement 
in Kenya about a decade ago. Jomo 
Kenyatta has the background and reputa- 
tion of being a racist in the extreme. He 
has worked all his life to rid Kenya of the 
white man, He spent 7 years in prison in 
connection with the Mau Mau movement. 
And yet—surprisingly enough—this same 
Jomo Kenyatta, rising to political and na- 
tional prominence in Kenya, had the auda- 
city to send a telegram to the late President 
Kennedy in late May urging that the U.S. 
Government give special attention and exer- 
cise safeguards to help and protect the 
Negro citizens in the United States. This 
telegram was widely publicized in the 
African press and was sent to Washington 
during the time of the elections in Kenya, 
Kenyatta undoubtedly wished to make po- 
litical capital from his appeal to President 
Kennedy. He demonstrated his wish to 
affiliate himself with the American Negro 
and to depict himself—somewhat self- 
righteously—as being a champion against 
racial wrongs. When the reply to Mr. 
Kenyatta was received from Washington and 
published in Nairobi, it was signed by Mr. 
G. Mennen Williams—not by the President 
to whom Kenyatta had sent his telegram. 

When many of us think of Africa, we have 
in mind the “Dark Continent.” But the 
continent is no longer dark.“ It has be- 
come an awakening giant. Until you have 
flown over parts of Africa, it is impossible 
to have any idea of its beauty and its vast- 
ness and its potentialities. We can compare 
the less developed regions of Africa today 
with our own frontier days in the American 
West. If the peoples of Africa can exercise 
patience and tolerance and restraint, the 
possibilities for its development are com- 
paratively unlimited. 

Kenya, which lies along the equator in 
East Africa, stretches from the Indian Ocean 
westward to Lake Victoria. On the north, it 
is bordered by Ethiopia and the Sudan, and 
on the south by the new Republic of Tan- 
ganyika, From the flat coastal region around 
the old port city of Mombasa, the terrain 
becomes gradually hilly bush country where 
elephants and other wild animals still 
Continuing inland, you reach the 
Rift Valley and the mountains, which are 
capped by the snow-covered pinnacles of 
Mount Kenya, 17,000 feet high. Just to the 
south of Nairobi, along the Tanganyika bor- 
der, is Mount Kilimanjaro, with an altitude 
of 19,000 feet. 

Nairobi, today a modern progressive city of 
about 200,000 persons, was a workcamp about 
50 years ago for the workers building the 
railroad to Lake Victoria. 

The population of Kenya is about 8 mil- 
lion, Of these, 7½ million are Africans. 
The largest tribe is the Kikuyu, with a mem- 
bership of 144 million. It was the Kikuyu 
tribe which gave birth to the Mau Mau move- 
ment in the 1950's with the intention to 
drive the white man out. The Kikuyu have 
perhaps benefited more from the white man’s 
assistance than any other tribe in Kenya. 
They are better educated, more intelligent, 
and have made more progress. And yet you 
find greater hatreds and rivalry among the 
Kikuyu than you find with any other group. 

The remaining African population in 
Kenya is divided into about 60 other tribes, 
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scattered throughout the country. Most of 
these tribes have shown little interest in 
social, economic, or political development. 
The average African is content to engage in 
subsistence agriculture—tilling a small plot 
of ground with a stick to raise corn. The 
African still counts his wealth by the num- 
ber of wives, children, and cows he has. 
Brides are still purchased by the young man. 
As an example, our house boy-cook, who was 
educated at a Quaker mission school near 
Lake Victoria, paid 12 cows and 1,000 shill- 
ings for his wife. He's still paying for her. 

Through shcer patience, hard work, and 
perserverance, the Asians and white settlers, 
usually referred to as the Europeans, have 
cleared, developed and enriched bush coun- 
try so that it has become profitable land. 
Good beef is produced, milk production is 
high, and coffee adds greatly to the country's 
economy, 

Protestant and Catholic missions have long 
given medical and educational assistance, 
along with religious instruction, to the Afri- 
cans, and foreign commercial interests have 
contributed to the country’s development. 
The white man and Asians have helped the 
country to prosper—against disease and 
against poverty—but they are continually 
faced with racial resentment. Relatively 
few Africans have tried to help themselves 
or their people. They wait for the other 
man—usually the European and the Asian— 
to do the planning and work, and then they 
gather around with outstretched palms to 
reap the benefits. 


The minority groups in Kenya, which con- 
sist of 300,000 Asians and about 60,000 Euro- 
peans, have great reservations about their 
future in a land led by Jomo Kenyatta. They 
live in fear and intimidation, which are very 
real. Preceding the elections last May, great 
effort was required on the part of the Gov- 
ernment and police authorities to bring the 
land freedom army, an underground move- 
ment, and youth groups under control. The 
land freedom army was engaged secretly in 

homemade guns and weapons, and 
its members were to the oath- 
taking business reminiscent of the Mau Mau. 

A large segment of Kenya’s white popula- 
tion consider their days are numbered. Many 
thousands of Europeans have left the coun- 
try. This past spring, reports indicated that 
as Many as 600 white families were leaving 
Kenya each month for a more secure future 
elsewhere. 


Today you will find deserted farms and 
lands which were, until a year ago, thri 
and prosperous regions. Some of the farms 
have been chopped up into small Plots for 
the Africans under the land resettlement 
Program, financed by the British Govern- 
= Other areas have quickly returned to 
Freedom and independence to the average 
African—who is Ul informed in political mat- 


ters— means taking over what the white man 


has. Not long ago, in Nakuru, Police ar- 
rested several Africans who were taking a 
few shillings from illiterate Africans and 
pointing to a given European'’s car on the 
street, saying: “When we get Uhuru, that car 
belongs to you.” 

Uhuru comes on Thursday. 

There is little doubt that when the Mar- 
shall plan was conceived in the late 1940's 
our Government's foreign aid program was 
a much-needed and invaluable instrument 
of our foreign policy. To a large extent, 
US, aid promoted the recovery of 
from the destruction of war. It was instru- 
mental in saving the Balkan countries, 
Greece And Turkey, from communism. (The 
people of Greece still remember this and are 
grateful.) But as the program has devel- 
oped in recent years, and as more and more 
newly independent nations—including those 
in Africa—haye made demands upon the 
United States, a lot of us have had serious 
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misgivings about e ald and the manner 
in which the program is administered. 

To promote friendship and understanding 
abroad, our Government has seemed to be 
overly generous in meeting various and sun- 
dry requests from foreign nations for funds 
and special projects. All too often, I fear a 
country predicates its request for a new 
project on the fact that the United States 

this or that in the neighboring 
country. In some cases, it seems we don't 
wish to risk offending the nation. In other 
instances, we may want to cultivate the favor 
and support of some political figure. Need- 
less to say, the foreign aid program has be- 
come an expensive and endless proposition. 
The drain on our dollars to develop projects 
abroad decreases the funds available by the 
Congress for appropriations to meet some 
of the pressing housing, educational, and 
medical needs in our own country. We have 
serious problems in the United States which 
deserve more attention. 

One of the drawbacks to the foreign ald 
program—as I see it—is that we unwittingly 
are creating and furthering an untenable 
situation within foreign countries. If our 
friends abroad fee] they can always turn to 
the United States for funds, they will be 
less and less inclined to rely on their own 
incentive, initiative, and ability to work and 
solve some of their problems. 

In Kenya, the U.S. ald representatives were 
engaged in helping to finance and build 10 
new schools—and these school buildings were 
needed. However, instead of constructing 
simple, one-floor, spread-out bulldings which 
are suitable to the African way of life and 
climatic conditions, our U.S. aid people were 
sponsoring much more elaborate and ex- 
pensive facilities designed after the American 
type of school. Many mission and African 
teachers conduct classes out of doors under 
the trees. You can make your own compari- 
son, 

Two years ago in Kenya, a flood destroyed 
food crops and many tribes were on the 
verge of starvation. The United States im- 
mediately sent gifts of food and supplies 
and helped overcome the threats of famine. 
Now, this type of assistance could be under- 
stood and appreciated by the Africans. Dur- 
ing my travels throughout the country, many 
Africans their gratitude to the peo- 
ple of the United States. They could not 
grasp all of the complexities of the foreign 
aid program or receive immediate benefit 
from it, but they certainly got the picture 
of our helping hand when they needed help 
the most. 

Since home, it has been reassur- 
ing to learn that our Representatives in Con- 
gress are giving a harder, closer, and more 
realistic look at Uncle Sam's foreign aid 
program. Maybe some good will come from 
Senator ELLENDER's embarrassment in Africa. 
And perhaps we can hope that the day is not 
too far off when the foreign ald program will 
be brought down to more worthwhile and 
manageable size. 

Although I cannot claim to be an authority 
on Africa, there are other observations and 
experiences which I might share with you if 
time permitted. Some of you would perhaps 
be interested in private investment possibili- 
ties in East Africa—some would appreciate 
an account of the “flying doctor,” as he 
makes his rounds over the “land of the 
safari” to care for patients out in the bush 
or to patch up some unfortunate soul who 
may have ben mauled by wild animals. 
Others might appreciate a comparison of in- 
adequate medical facilities in East Africa 
with our modern, up-to-date hospital and 
medical facilities available at the Greenville 
General Hospital system here. Others might 
find particular interest in the decimation of 
wildlife by the natives and the efforts being 
taken by the governments to safeguard and 
Preserve the animals. 
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But, you are busy gentlemen, and these 
stories can wait until another time. 

I appreciate your invitation to be with you 
today and am grateful for your kind atten- 
tion. 


Thank you. 


Commendation of Station WNEW, 
New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 30, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, one of the most important 
factors in the continued success of our 
democracy is an informed citizenry. 
Deprive the citizenry of the knowledge 
of our governmental activities and our 
system will fail. The primary force for 
informing the public is the press. It 
stands to reason that the United States 
should pride itself in the quality of the 
press corps, for it does an amazingly 
thorough job. But we should not be 
content with anything less than expert 
press coverage of the activities in our 
governmental centers. 

WNEW radio in New York City has 
taken this responsibility seriously. Last 
year they sponsored for the first time a 
news workshop to train newsmen in the 
basic orientation of the radio news op- 
eration and to give them an insight into 
radio newswriting. The workshop was 
conceived by Lee Hanna, news director 
of WNEW radio. The station received 
enthusiastic cooperation from Columbia, 
Fordham, Rutgers, Long Island Univer- 
sity, and New York University. 

According to Hanna the workshop was 
established “to implement our belief that 
the broadcasting industry has a continu- 
ing responsibility to strengthen journal- 
ism.” 


The workshop gave students the op- 
portunity to participate in on-the-job 
training at the station under the super- 
vision of the WNEW radio news staff. 

The students who participated in the 
first session of the workshop were Ter- 
rence Montgomery and Barry Kramer, 
Columbia; Ruth Kohn and Stephen 
Sheppard, New York University; John 
Halligan and L. Michael McCartney, 
Fordham; Steven Shifman and Joan 
Rosenstein, Long Island University; and 
Carolyn Tanton and John Armstrong, 
Rutgers. The students were selected by 
the heads of the departments at the 
various universities. 

Members of the workshop's board of 
directors are: Chairman, John Van 
Buren Sullivan, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of WNEW radio; Edward 
W. Barrett, dean of the Graduate School 
of Journalism, Columbia; Prof. Hillier 
Krieghbaum, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, New York Univer- 
sity; Rev. William K. Trivett, S. J., 
chairman of the Department of Com- 
munication Arts, Fordham; Dr. Frederic 
E. Merwin, chairman of the Depart- 
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ment of Journalism, Rutgers; Prof. Jacob 
H. Jaffe, chairman of the Department 
of Journalism, Long Island University; 
and Miss Evelyn Burkey of the Writer's 
Guild of America, east. 

I would like to commend station 
WNEW in New York for its dedication 
to responsible journalism. 


New Cities and Old Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 30, 1964 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal en- 
titled “New Cities and Old Problems,” 
with which I am in full accord. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Crimes AND OLD PROBLEMS 

The President’s extensive and expensive 
new housing proposals can be sensibly viewed 
only in the light of the current state of 
public housing and federally assisted private 
housing. 


Among many other things, Mr. Johnson 
recommends that the Federal Government 
foster the creation of entire new cities; Fed- 
eral insurance and purchase of loans would 
be used to help builders start new towns and 
subdivisions. The housing program as a 
whole is estimated to require more than $1.6 
billion in new spending authority over the 
next 4 years. 

Yet before anyone gets too enthusiastic 
about. the vista of new cities and more 
money, it is well to realize that all the Fed- 
eral housing aid so far for cities and indi- 
viduals has had highly questionable results, 

With regard to individuals, many un- 
doubtedly have been led to buy homes be- 
cause of the Veterans’ Administration and 
Federal Housing Administration programs, 
plus the Government-sponsored low down- 
payment and long repayment provisions, Too 
many people, it would seem; the foreclosure : 
rate is high, and it is much higher on homes 
with Government-backed mortgages than on 
others. 

The FHA, as Mr. Janssen reported in this 
newspaper the other day, is the owner or 
mortgageholder of around 100,000 houses 
and apartment units; the VA has almost 
20,000. Both agencies are making deter- 
mined efforts to sell the mounting accumula- 
tion of foreclosed dwellings, but it isn't easy. 
Often they are in glutted areas; the Gov- 
ernment has contributed to overbuilding as 
well as to defaults, 

All this is the thoroughly predictable fruit 
of imprudence. In its eagerness to make 
everybody a homeowner, the Government has 
encouraged people to get in over their heads. 
Instead of reassessing this attitude, the ofl- 
cials now want to do more of the same. 

A similar sort of thinking animates the 
vast urban-renewal programs in the cities. 
With all the money the Government has 
poured into this effort over the years, you 
would think the cities would be things of 
beauty and contentment. But of course 
many of them, like New York, are worse off 
than ever. 

Part of the reason is that a lot of the 
renewal hasn’t even taken place. In Mr. 
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Penn's article on the subject this week, some 
striking statistics appear: Of the 22,000 acres 
purchased by cities with Federal aid since 
1949, only 6,800 have been resold to redevel- 
opera. 

Why? The article notes: Redtape, poli- 
tics, inexperience, and construction finance 
difficulties are a few of the factors bogging 
down projects; And many tenants and small 
businessmen in blighted areas are aggra- 
vating delays by resisting the cities efforts 
to relocate them.” 

Where renewal has taken place, it has dem- 
onstrated it can indeed disrupt neighbor- 
hoods and dislocate people but by no means 
necessarily improve the urban scene or the 
people on it. A lot of public housing is an 
architectural fright to begin with; a iot of 
it degenerates into new slums. In many 
cases crime rates ave high. 

A fairly basic misconception has helped 
produce these unhappy conditions: The as- 
sumption that better housing, when it actu- 
ally is that, will automatically make better 
people. Some it win undoubtedly help; a 
good many others, unfortunately not. 

Any community has an obligation to try 
to avoid blight and help those who can be 
helped, just as any individual should have 
an opportunity to buy a home on reasonable 
terms. But whatever Federal role may be 
appropriate in these matters, the evidence— 
and here we are talking about results, not 
theories—indicates the Government has tried 
to do too much, with too little clear thinking. 

That is why we consider it unfortunate 
when a President proposes new additions and 
expansions without attempting to assess the 
present derelict state of the Federal housing 
structure. 


Hays to Rutgers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 30, 1964 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, when Brooks Hays left the 
White House to teach at New Jersey’s 
State University, all of us felt somewhat 
diminished. His record in Congress and 
later in the executive branch sparkled 
with contributions to our Nation's wel- 
fare, and while his loss will be keenly 
felt, I think it is to Rutger’s credit that 
they were able to attract such a man. 
I, of course, can find a positive side to 
his departure, for I know what a treat 
is in store for Rutgers students. While 
it is not easy to sum up the qualities of a 
man like Brooks Hays, an editorial in 
the January 18 edition of the Washing- 
ton Post comes close. It is as pithy and 
to the point as the man in question, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hays TO RUTGERS 

The first of President Kennedy's men to 
leave the White House is one of the gentlest 
spirits in this hard-boiled town. Rutgers 
University will not be easily forgiven for ab- 
ducting Brooks Hays from us, even though 
he will be getting the mouth-filling title of 
Arthur Vanderbilt professor and lecturer at 
the Eagleton Institute of Politics. 

Mr. Hays first came to town as Congress- 
man from Little Rock in 1943, and he re- 
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mained in the House until his determined 
opposition to racial fanaticism cost him his 
seat after the battle over Central High. 
Since 1961, he has been one of the pleasantest 
and most unsung of the special assistants 
to the President—an aid whose formal job 
was to advise on Federal-State relations, but 
who also was able, as an eminent Baptist 
layman, to advise a Catholic President on 
touchy aspects of church-state relations. 

His office has been next to that of Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr., in the East Wing—he has 
tried, as he once put it, to offer an answer 
from an Arkansas cornfield to the cerebral 
questions that preoccupied the President's 
staff. A year ago, a documentary record on 
wit in Washington was issued, and excerpts 
were contained from the speeches of two 
White House officials. One of course was 
John F. Kennedy; the other was Brooks Hays. 
We envy the students of Rutgers their oppor- 
tunity to enjoy Mr. Hays’ rare and rewarding 
qualities. 


Transportation Association of America 
Sponsors Significant Meeting To Dis- 


cuss Implications of Advancing Tech-. 


nology—Dr. George P. Baker Brings 
Challenging Message—J. L. Burke 


Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA = 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 30, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Transportation Association of America 
sponsored on January 15 the National 
Transportation Institute, a day-long 
series of discussions and messages by re- 
sponsible leaders in the various trans- 
port industries. Held in New York City, 
this year’s meeting had as its theme 
“Forecasting Tomorrow’s Transport.” 

The institute was opened by the gen- 
eral chairman, A. L. Nickerson, chair- 
man of the board of Socony Mobil Oil 
Co. Presiding was Charles H. Beard. 
general traffic manager of the Union 
Carbide Corp., who led a panel presenta- 
tion of the advances achieved in the 
technological revolution. Participants 
included W. Irving Osborne, Jr., presi- 
dent, Pullman, Inc.; Harold A. Strick- 
land, Jr., vice president, General Elec- 
trict Co.; and W. P. Gwinn, president, 
United Aircraft Corp. These experi- 
enced executives explored mechanization 
in the skies, on the rails, over the high- 
— in seafaring, and through the pipe- 


A thought-provoking address before 
approximately 800 persons was brought 
by Dr. George P. Baker, dean of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration and chairman of the 
board of the Transportation Association 
of America. 

Dr. Baker spoke on The Problems of 
Progress“ pointing out that our successes 
since the turn of the century have been 
attended by challenges. He correctly 
indicated that in the economy of today, 
the fortunes of industries are interde- 
pendent, and it is possible for the entire 
marketplace to be affected by a single 
technological change or advance. 
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However, by way of solution Dr. Baker 
stated: 

I believe that we can and should develop 
new attitudes of cooperation and statesman- 
ship—attitudes which are essential if we are 
to solve satisfactorily the inevitable problems 
which confront us as we move faster and 
deeper into the current technological revolu- 
tion. But to do this, more business groups 
need to realize that there are mutual long- 


run advantages in jointly trying to solve 
pressing national problems—for no one seg- 
ment of the economy is an island unto itself. 


Another significant part of the pro- 
gram was the presentation of the Seley 
Transportation Awards to J. L. Burke, 
president of the Service Pipe Line Co. 
The honor brings to the winner a gold 
medal, a $1,000 transportation scholar- 
ship to the university he may designate— 
plus an additional $1,000 for use as the 
chosen institution sees fit. 

Mr. Burke, a TAA director of long 
standing, was a unanimous choice to re- 
ceive the honor the basis of his outstand- 
ing contributions to transportation. 

Presiding at the final session—“Chal- 
lenges and Choices Ahead“ -was T. Carl 
Wedel, vice president of the CIT Fi- 
nancial Corp. It was my privilege at that 
time to discuss “Adjusting Society to 
Automation” from the viewpoint of one 
engaged in public service. 

Henry E. Seyfarth, senior partner in 
the legal firm of Seyfarth, Shaw, Fair- 
weather & Geraldson, addressed himself 
to “The Changing Labor Scene.” His 
skilled presentation was favorably re- 
ceived. 

Concluding speaker was Kenneth L. 
Vore, vice president, traffic, United States 
Steel Co. “A Shipper Views Tomorrow's 
Transport” was the subject of Mr. Vore’s 
message, and he ably explored areas of 
technological innovation which could 
prove to be revolutionary in the trans- 
portation field. — 

The Transportation Association o 
America is deserving of commendation 
for sponsoring this worthwhile National 
Transportation Institute. Success of this 
day of high-level meetings was due in 
large measure to the tireless efforts of 
Association President Harold F. Ham- 
mond, and his efficient staff. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the address of Dr. Baker be printed 
in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 


(Excerpt from an address by Dr. George P. 
Baker at the National Transportation In- 
stitute of the Transportation Association 

of America, Jan, 15, 1964) 


The title of this speech—“The Problems of 


lems as we try to implement progress. The 
words “problems” and “progress” are thus 
almost interchangeable. 

The scene is not recorded in history, but 
we know that the invention of the wheel im- 
niediately presented the inventors with the 
problems of clearing paths for the wheels 
to roll on, and employment of people who 
had been engaged in carrying the things 
which now would be transported by the 
wheel. 

We can't have progress without having 


problems, 
this, it Is our responsibility to 
accept the problems, since we know from 
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history that we cannot prevent them from 
arising. 

We are warned by philosophers that those 
who do not learn the failures of history are 
doomed to repeat the failures. 

I do not believe that our economy and our 
country—in this age of vital challenge from 
within and from without—has the time, 
energy, and money to be able to afford to 
repeat very many major mistakes. 

We have built—on the foundation of our 
free enterprise system—the greatest society 
for people that mankind has ever known. 

The challenge today is: Are we intelligent 
to preserve and improve this society in an 
age of challenges ahead at home and abroad? 

I believe that we are—that we do have the 
determination, and the capability, to per- 
form this monumental task. What we have 
to be concerned about, as we face the chal- 
lenge, is that we do not bury the advances 
which are increasingly pouring from the new 
technology we have encouraged by failing 
to accept the need to modify or abolish old 
concepts which are clearly outdated. 

For example, the Government of the 
United States issues from 45,000 patents 
each year. New concepts and tools flow end- 
lessly into our knowledge and all involve a 
potential change in the existing order—and, 
therefore, some change in human and busi- 
ness affairs. 

We must learn to live with and fully uti- 
lize new machines—and the techniques and 
methods needed to go along with them and 
we must truly realize that the birth of the 
new goes with the inevitable death of the 
old. 

In recent years, I believe that much of 
American industry, labor, and the public is 
just discovering what the transportation in- 
dustry has realized for some time. The close 
interrelationships of all business and in- 
dustry. 

Our economy overall, and in its individual 
segments, is heavily interdependent—and 
change anywhere affects more than the place 
where the change occurs. 

If a new machine is invented, the old 
methods—and the workers who worked with 
the old methods—are confronted with a 

blem. 

If one competitor gains, another loses. 

I believe that we can and should develop a 
new attitude of cooperation and statesman- 
ship—attitudes which are essential if we are 
to solve satisfactorily the inevitable problems 
which confront us as we move faster and 
deeper into the current technological revo- 
lution. But to do this, more business groups 
need to realize that there are mutual long- 
run advantages, in jointly trying to solve 

national problems for no one seg- 
ment of the economy is an island unto itself. 

Only in this way can we really get down 
to meaningful work on critical problem 
areas such as those on which business and 
labor should concentrate in the 1960's. 

There is nothing easy about this. But it 
can be done and the 28-year history of the 
TAA shows it can be done. What it takes is: 
(1) leaders of the various interest groups 
who know that long-run self-interests of 
many diverse groups very often coincide 
even if their short-run interests do not, (2) 
leaders who are leaders in the sense that 
others will, in fact, follow them, (3) real- 
ization that change is certain and the main- 
tenance of the exact status quo is, in fact, 
impossible—however desirable it may seem, 
(4) deep belief in the “democratic” way of 
life—which involves not “loving thy neigh- 
bor as thyself“ —fine as that may be—but 
the expectation that men will speak out in 
their self-interest and be listened to by their 
representatives—and that a mixed babel of 
voices makes constructive change to match 
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the changing times impossible, (5) realiza- 
tion that the clutching of the old ways 
very often means stagnation and foregoes 
the rewarding dividends of new ways which 
reflect an ever changing world, and (6) real- 
ization that progress in our society requires 
compromise. 

If we can increase the number of interest 
group leaders who have this attitude, then 
we can get to work on: 

Improved labor-management relations. 
One of our most critical problems is to find 
a way to improve labor-management rela- 
tions. It will intensify as technological ad- 
vances dictate new requirements in the 
skills and size of the work force, and as this 
country’s competitive position is challenged 
by other nations moving aggressively into the 
international trade arena. 

The adjustments required by these 
changes should be—and must be—worked 
out within the private enterprise system, but 
we are not going to achieve this if the adver- 
sary parties remain forever preoccupied with 
old positions and the strategy of disputes. 
A fresh and constructive approach to problem 
solving is necessary and urgent, for there can 
be no doubt that the Federal Government 
albeit reluctantly will feel obliged to move 
into any stalemate created by a lack af 
leadership and foresight by either manage- 
ment or labor. 

I believe our TAA pattern of bringing di- 
verse management group into a single 
group to find points of common interest and 
then to act constructively on them, provides 
@ pattern which other groups would find 
equally helpful. Had it been possible to use 
the same approach with management labor 
groups in the transport industry, we might 
well not now be faced in the rail, air, and 
even possibly in the highway transport in- 
dustry with situations which seem to make 
compulsory arbitration the only practi- 
cal out“ developed promptly among the 
younger industries in this country. A new 
approach might help to deal effectively with 
some of the basic issues before they become 
frozen and acute. There is no sound reason 
why today’s scientific innovation should 
outstrip our ability to manage effectively the 
organizational changes which must come 
with it. 

You must have noted, that a few com- 
panies have begun, with their unions, a 
series of meetings in which imaginative new 
efforts are being made to resolve at least 
some of the problems they face. Both sides 
have shown a desire to make the plan work, 
and, thus far, they have had considerable 
success. The unions involved have raised 
their sights beyond the parochial concepts 
of simply seeking “more and more and more.” 
The companies involved have discovered that 
a deep understanding of their problems can 
come only by imparting accurately all in- 
formation about those problems to their em- 
ployees and the union. Both parties, in 
these. few cases of innovation, have Jearned 
to discover by joint discussion what is right 
and are less concerned about who is right. 

The decade ahead will determine whether 
these few beginnings will stimulate others 
to be similarly creative. Something of this 
sort seems to be important if the basic is- 
sues are to be resolyed without resort to 
Government intervention. 

Technology: We are constantly striving, of 
course, to increase the standard of living of 
our entire population, which now totals 
about 190 million people and is increasing 
by more than 3 million each year. In other 
words, just to stand still, we must increase 
our total output of goods and services by 
almost 2 percent a year. Any significant 
gains thus must come about by a sharp in- 
crease in total output—which calls for the 
intelligent use of the best combination of 
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manpower and technology. If we are to 
achieve this goal in time to prevent an un- 
employment crisis which would bring the 
Government strongly into the picture, as 
it did in 1933, we can accomplish it only 
if the diverse groups involved act quickly and 
vigorously—probably as voluntary groups. 

Research: Technological research has far 
outstripped the advances made in any other 
field in the last two decades. In fact, one 
of the greatest problems we face today is to 
find ways of helping man to accommodate 
himself to the new world which science has 
created. Chance threatens to overwhelm us 
unless we learn how to manage it. 

We can look ahead hopefully, however, if 
we will recognize the strides which the social 
sciences are making in analyzing, measuring. 
and interpreting the impact on individuals, 
groups, and large-scale organizations of to- 
day's changed way of living. The human 
sciences will not provide a bag of tricks to 
foster the capacity of one leader to assert 
control over another. Rather, the one con- 
sistent theme from the growing knowledge 
about man as an individual and as a member 
of an organization is the need for self-under- 
standing as a prerequisite for intelligent ac- 
tion in human affairs. One great hope today, 
as we visualize more forums like our own, 
may well be based on the knowledge that a 
growing group of union leaders as well as the 
representatives of management are turning 
to a study of the human sciences and of the 
results of their laboratory research. 

Education: We must constantly evaluate 
our education system at all levels to make 
certain that it is capable of performing its 
twin roles of educating a new generation for 
the new world ahead and of continuing the 
education of the present generation, where 
necessary, to adjust to the changing needs of 
today. The heavy demand will continue for 
skilled specialists, but we also must con- 
centrate on educating general business 
leaders with broad knowledge to handle the 
increasing complexities of modern business. 

Market development: Today, we sit in the 
midst of plenty in the United States. Our 
factories and our farms, in fact, are able to 
produce far more than they can sell, and our 
service industries—including our transport 
industry—can handle more business than 
they have been able to develop. This indi- 
cates clearly that it is indeed wasteful for 
technology to increase production output 
and efficiency if the fruits of the progress 
cannot be distributed and sold. 

One of the most critical problems 
in the way of further progress for all of us 
then is to find some new pattern of- 
which will help us to plan the expansion of 
our markets as effectively as we have in- 
creased our ability to produce goods both 
faster and more cheaply. ` 

Another of my Harvard colleagues, Mr. 
Theodore Levitt, believes he has the key to 
this problem. It is to reorient management 
thinking so that it no longer thinks of itself 
as producing products but as providing cus- 
tomer-creating value satisfactions. An- 
other, Gen. George Doriot, belleves that to 
match the competitive effects of joint indus- 
try-government planning in European 
countries and not have our Government play 
an equivalent role—industry should join in 
formal arrangements with a group of univer- 
sities to develop broad and effective plans. 

VII. CONCLUSION 

All of these problems are difficult. 

We have built the greatest economy, the 
highest living standard, and the most per- 
sonal security that the world has ever 
known. 

I believe it will take more working to- 
gether by many very diverse groups, to keep 
it that way—and make it even better. 
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HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 30, 1964 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
the January 21, 1964, issue of Chris- 
tian Economics has published a very elo- 
quent article on the subject of “The 
Source of Freedom,” which the authors 
of the article quite appropriately attrib- 
ute to faith in God. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that this article 
by Fred G. Clark and R. S. Rimanoczy, 
of the American Economic Foundation, 
in New York, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered te be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SOURCE or FREEDOM 
(By Fred G. Clark and R. S. Rimanoczy, 

American Eoonomic Foundation, New 

York) 

In our modern world of breathtaking sci- 
entific achievements we have come to re- 
gard as old fashioned what the Founding 
Fathers called “the laws of nature and na- 
ture’s God.“ 

Fascinated by our revolutionary new- 
found powers over the forces of physi- 
cal nature we have gotten the idea that sci- 
ence can also revolutionize human nature, 

This has given many people a new (and 
false) sense of freedom from such burden- 
some restrictions as the Ten Commandments 
and the need for thrift, honest work, and 
personal responsibilities. 

As a matter of fact, down through the 
ages, freedom from these burdens (the 
idea is not new) has always led to human 
bondage, for the simple reason that only 
people who are self-disciplined by these mor- 
al values can long practice personal free- 
dom. 

To paraphrase an old adage: “Men who 
cannot discipline themselves will soon be 
disciplined by others.” 

And, it naturally follows, they will soon be 
miserable. 

If this is true, to preserve our freedom we 
must look for the source of these moral values 
and self-disciplines. 

They come from faith in the divine propo- 
sition that man is more than a superior ani- 
mal and that he has personal responsibility 
to, and a charter of liberty from, an authori- 
ty higher than himself or that of any other 
mortal man. 

Freedom, then, begins with faith in God. 

Faith makes a man more than a man, be- 
cause it gives him extra strength which, while 
it is always present, can be energized only by 
the divine spark which flows from God to 
man, if the way is kept clear. 

Faith in God gives man faith in himself. 

It gives man the courage to be free because 
he is no longer afraid to stand on his own two 
feet. i 

The tyrant can no longer terrorize him. 

Freedom becomes something that man is 
willing to die for. 

Readers who know that the interests of the 
authors are centered on man’s economic life, 
may be wondering what this has to do with 
economics. 

It has everything to do with economics be- 
cause economic freedom is the driving force 
that abolishes poverty and improves man's 
material welfare. 

Science and the mechanical marvels of sci- 
ence are not substitutes for freedom—they 
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are the servants of freedom, new tools that 
can enormously strengthen the power and 
effectiveness of freedom. 

There are many people who stoutly defend 
economic freedom but see no co! be- 
tween it and the freedom that comes from 
putting God first. 

These people, without knowing it, do put 
God first because they do not put the state 
first. 

Man, by his nature, must worship some 
higher authority and the choice lies between 
God and the state. 

Where the state is put first, man becomes 
its servant. 

Where God is put first, the state must be 
the servant of man and protect, rather than 
limit, his freedom. 

One objection to this latter situation is 
that freedom can become licenSe, and govern- 
ment can become a shambles, 

Obviously, if anarchy is to be avoided, such 
freedom must be used wisely and with re- 
straint, and that will-be the case where men 
voluntarily accept the restraints put upon 
them by a God-given sense of honesty, fair- 
ness, generosity, justice, and charity. 

These qualities come from faith in God. 

Freedom, therefore, comes from faith in 
God. 


Honoring the Memory of a Great 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 30, 1964 


Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we have heard many words in 
praise of our late President and have 
seen many memorials: established in his 
memory; yet most of these memorials 
have been initiated by public officials. 
The private citizen, equally grief 
stricken, has wondered to himself what 
he can do to memorialize the greatness 
of President Kennedy. 

I have found, however, the efforts 
of a company in New Jersey particularly 
gratifying. In view of President Ken- 
nedy’s unending interest in the education 
of all the citizens of the United States, 
Dubrow Electronic Industries, Inc., of 
Burlington, has established a John F. 
Kennedy Memorial Scholarship Fund. 
The fund will be to the amount of $10,000 
and will be available to students attend- 
ing Drexel Institute of Technology in 
Philadelphia who otherwise would be un- 
able to afford such an education. While 
there is no discrimination in the grant- 
ing of the scholarships, Dubrow has indi- 
cated that they would prefer students of 
minority groups who might be prey to 
discrimination in other financial aid pro- 
grams. 

Mr. President, I think this is a particu- 
larly commendable program and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To Honor tHe MEMORY or A Great 
AMERICAN 


Since November 22 many words of sorrow 
and respect have been spoken and written. 
They express the feeling of all of us. 
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We of Dubrow ement also have been 
giving much thought as to how we could 
most fittingly show our respect and feeling 
for this great American who not only spoke 
vigoroulsy for the American way of life, 
equality, and freedom of man but, even more 
important, toek very strong practical meas- 
ures to have these principles evolve more and 
more into actual accomplishments. 

Most of us do not give as much thought 
as we should to these matters, the reason 
partly being that we are too caught up in 
our personal pressures and interests. It 
takes a shocking tragedy to bring home the 
fact that a great and good man who had 
much to contribute was allegedly murdered 
by a misguided person with a warped sense 
of hatred that prevails in many extremist 
groups. Most of us are so far removed from 
these groups that we do not have a real un- 
derstanding of why or how they function. 
What we do know, however, is that they 
thrive on bigotry, hate, and t 

As we earnestly strive to ensure 
President Kennedy’s efforts and supreme ae 
rifice were not in vain, we think he would 
have desired most that we do all that we can 
to help carry forward the things he, and 
really all true Americans stand for. 

One of his most cherished aims was to 
foster educational opportunities for deserv- 
ing students of all races and creeds, es- 
pecially in those areas of education which 
would increase employment opportunities 
as the underprivileged. 

e believe our company t fit 
do its part by establishing 8 meee 


of John F. Kennedy, to provide scholarships ' 


for d and capable students in the 
engineering field, with preference to be 
given to those minority groups which have 
heretofore been denied equality of educa- 
tional and economic opportunity. We do 
this because we think the most important 
way to eliminate the hatred, bigotry and 
prejudice which our late President fought so 
hard to eradicate, is to improve the spirit of 
free communication and understanding 
among all Americans, by providing oppor- 
tunities for education and improvement of 
coped status to those hitherto denied 
em. 

To carry out this program we have made 
arrangements with Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, one of the Nation's leading engineer- 
ing colleges, to establish and administer a 
scholarship fund of $10,000. We trust that 
this will be one of many efforts by industry 
and the public generally to take similar 
action of a practical nature. In this man- 
ner we may show our deep regard and 
gratitude for the work which our late Presi- 
dent began but, sadly, was not destined to 


WALTER DUBROW, 
President, Dubrow Electronic Industries, Inc. 
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HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
January 29, 1964, the Jefferson County, 
W. Va., Jaycees sponsored their 11th 
annual Distinguished Service Award 
dinner at the Citizens Fire Co., Charles 
Town. This important event was at- 
tended by local representatives of the 
chamber of commerce, Lions, Ruritan, 
Kiwanis, and other organizations. 

Each year, a young man from Jeffer- 
son County is selected on the basis of his 
contributions to the well-being of the 
county and its citizens. The recipient 
of this year’s award was Marvin A. 
Brooks, who was chosen by an impartial 
panel of businessmen because of his tire- 
less efforts in a number of worthwhile 
civic projects. 

Principal speaker was the junior Sen- 
ator from Maryland, Dantet B. BREW- 
STER, who brought a challenging mes- 
Sage on the problems and progress of 
our Nation. To an attentive audience 
of approximately 200, Senator BREWSTER 
declared that although the economy is 
booming at present, “it must expand at 
an even faster pace.” 

He further emphasized: 

We cannot afford to rest on our laurels 
and smugly contemplate what has been ac- 
complished, America is on the move, but 
We must keep her moving. We must step up 
the pace of our march toward maximum 
possible employment, and maximum use of 
our productivity and purchasing power with- 
in a free, competitive economic framework. 


Harold Kisner, past president of the 
Jaycees, acted as toastmaster., The Rey- 
erend Richard E. Neal, pastor of the St. 
Thomas Lutheran Church, gave the invo- 
cation. A welcome was offered by Paige 
W. Jenkins, Jaycee president. The Dis- 
tinguished Service Award for 1963 was 
presented by Roger R. Ramey, last year’s 
winner. 

Senator Brewster was introduced by 
Norman E. Kisner, program chairman, 
and a past vice president of the West 
Virginia State Jaycee organization. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress of Senator DANIEL B. BREWSTER be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
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was ordered to be printed in the e 

as follows: 

AMERICA ON THE MARCH—REMARKS OF DANIEL 
B. Brewster, U.S. SENATOR From MARYLAND, 
AT THE 11TH ANNUAL DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
AWARD DINNER or THE JEFFERSON COUNTY 
(W. Va.) JAYCEES, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 29, 
1964, IN CHARLESTOWN, W. Va. 

Mr. Toastmaster, Reverend Neal, other dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
a great privilege for me to join you tonight 
in paying tribute to Marvin Brooks, winner 
of this year’s Distinguished Service Award. 

Maryland and West Virginia share many 
interests and face many of the same prob- 
lems, particularly in those areas of our States 
which are part of Appalacia. Your Senators 
and Maryland’s have worked for increased 
employment; we have recognized the need 
for a great Highland Scenic Highway which 
would create new recreational possibilities; 
we have supported manpower retraining and 
depressed areas legislation; we know that 
our States together can see a new day when 
the significant potentials of our respective 
mountain communities are again utilized 

West Virginia is fortunate to be repre- 
sented in the Senate by men like JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH and Bon Brrp, and in the House 
by your own Congressman Harirey O. STAG- 
cers, I am privileged to serve with JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH on the Senate Public Works 
and Post Office and Civil Service Committees. 
I can assure you that West Virginia's in- 
terests are ably represented on these com- 
mittees. 

Maryland's congressional delegation is in- 
debted to Sracarres and your 
two Senators for their assistance in our joint 
effort to have the Air Force renegotiate its 
rental contract for the Government-owned 
portion of the Fairchild Stratos plant in 
Hagerstown, Md. The new formula will en- 
able the Fairchild Co. to continue produc- 
tion of the F-27 aircraft in Hagerstown. 
This will certainly provide additional em- 
ployment opportunities for both Maryland- 
ers and West 

Turning now to the national picture, let 
present you this report. 

Our country is the most powerful Nation 
in the history of the world—but our place 
in the forefront of the farflung fight against 
international communism requires that we 
increase our strength—and that we use that 
strength wisely. 

In President Johnson's words, “We must 
be strong enough to win a war and wise 
enough to prevent one. We shall neither 
act as aggressors nor tolerate acts of aggres- 
sion. We intend to bury no one—and we do 
not intend to be buried.” 

Here at home the picture is bright. Our 
economy is booming—setting new records— 
reaching new heights every day, but it must 
expand at an even faster pace. 

Slightly over 3 years ago a forceful intense 
young man from the industrial east traveled 
back and forth across this country urging 
citizens from all walks of life to join him 
in an effort to get America moving again. 
Our people listened and they went to work. 
The results of their efforts have been 
phenomenal, Since early in 1961 we have 
added $100 billion to our gross national 
product which now stands at an alltime 


record of almost $800 billion. This growth 
rate is unparalleled in our Nation's 
economic history. 

Today, a tall, somewhat older, but equally 
forceful Texan from our Nation's flourish- 
ing Southwest stands where the intense 
young man stood a little over 3 years ago. 
He has said to you and I and our fellow 
citizens that we cannot afford to rest on our 
laurels and smugly contemplate what has 
been accomplished. America is on the move, 
but we must keep her moving. We must 
step up the pace of our march toward maxi- 
mum possible employment, and maximum 
use of our productivity and purchasing 
power within a free competitive economic 
framework. 

The first 3 years of this decade, which 
has been referred to as the “golden sixties,” 
have been marked by convincing per- 
formance in our Nation’s economic expan- 
sion. The years ahead hold even greater 
promise. 

Figures released by the National Planning 
Association show that by 1970 we can ex- 
pect to see: 

1. A total gross national product of 8750 
billion. 

2. Industrial production two-thirds higher 
than 1959—the peak year of the 1950's. 

3. A population increase of 25 million to 
around 210 million people. 

4. Total employment of over 80 million— 
an increase of 10 million jobs. 

Today slightly more than 70 million Amer- 
icans are gainfully employed—an all time 
high in our history, but this figure is not 
high enough because almost 6 percent of 
our total labor force is still unemployed. 
This means that almost 4 million wage earn- 
ers are without gainful employment and are 
therefore unable to provide for their depend- 
ants. 

All of us are aware of the tremendous bur- 
den which this places on the individuals 
involved, but we must not be unmindful of 
the burden. which this situation places on 
our society as a whole, In terms of lost man- 
hours the effect of this unemployment is 
equivalent to completely shutting down our 
Nation's entire productive capacity for a 
period of over 3 weeks, In the decade ahead 
over 26 million young workers will enter the 
labor market, At the same time, while our 
labor market is being called on to absorb 
these new workers, automation and improved 
manufacturing techniques will constantly 
reduce our requirements for production 
workers. 

The logical answer to this paradox is an 
acceleration in our economic growth rate 
through additional incentive for private in- 
vestment in the form of wider markets and 
larger benefits and increased participation in 
world markets. 

The European Common Market is a firm 
and vital reality. It presents us with a tre- 
mendous economic challenge, This new 
world economic force can either be our fier- 
cest competitor or it can be our best cus- 
tomer. The choice is largely up to us. 

To meet this challenge, our industry must 
become increasingly more efficient. We must 
constantly reexamine the roles of business, 
labor and Government in our economy. We 
must not fear new developments; we cannot 
be preoccupied with job security; we can- 
not blindly adhere to the programs and prac- 
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tices of the past in either management, or 
in labor, or in Government. 

Increased automation need not necessarily 

be a curse, but the effects of its application 
must be carefully studied. To this end the 
President has proposed the establishment of 
a high-level commission to determine how we 
can best gain the benefits of automation, 
while at the same time minimize its human 
costs. 
We must continue our efforts to eliminate 
waste and uneconomical duplication wher- 
ever it is found. The Federal Government, 
as our Nation's largest employer, must take 
the lead in eliminating wasteful practices. 
We cannot enviegh against the practice of 
featherbedding in industry unless we elimi- 
nate featherbedding in Government. 

All of us applaud President Johnson's de- 
termination to get a dollar’s value for a 
dollar spent. 

This can be accomplished without cur- 
tailing any of the essential services which 
our people must have. In the President's 
own words, There is no inconsistency in 
being prudent and frugal and in being 
sensitive and sympathetic to the unfilled 
needs of the people. 

For example, in his state of the Union 
message the President made particular men- 
tion of the acute problems faced by the peo- 
ple of Appalachia. Nowhere in your State 
or mine do we find conditions which par- 
allel the dismal poverty which exists in the 
mountain areas of eastern Kentucky, but we 
do find conditions in our States which must 
be eradicated. I know that your Senators 
join me in support of the President’s de- 
termination to institute forceful steps to re- 
vitalize the economic life of the Appalachian 
region, 

The President has outlined a bold pro- 
gram to enable us to achieve the goal of 
matching our potential with our perform- 
ance, The keystone of this multifaceted 
program is the proposed 811½ billion tax 
cut now pending in Congress. I confidently 
predict passage of this vital measure within 
the next few days. 

Passage of this measure will provide an 
immediate stimulus to our economy. 

When the full effect of this tax cut is felt 
in 1965, if will result in the diversion of 
over $11 billion annually into the channels 
of private enterprise. The expected in- 
creased purchasing by consumers and the 
accompanying increase in new plant invest- 
ment by businessmen will increase the bene- 
fits many times over. 

It will add between $35 and 645 billion to 
our annual gross national product. It will 
make possible from 825 to $30 billion an- 
nually in consumer purchases. It will add 
between $5 to $7 billion in profits for our 
Nation’s businessmen. 

These gains coupled with concurrent econ- 
omies and reduction in Federal expenditures 
can lead us at long last to that illusive goal 
of a balanced budget and a full economy. 


People often say to me, what would happen 
to us if suddenly world tensions eased to the 
point where we could drastically cut our 
tremendous defense related expenditures. 
They direly predict that our economy would 
collapse. 

To these men of little faith, I say, give us 
the opportunity to show what we can do, if 
we are ever fortunate enough to live in a 
world at peace. 

We need have no fear of a truly peace- 
time economy. Drastic cuts in military 
spending could and would be replaced by 
tremendously increased demands for con- 
sumer goods and services and we would then 
be in a position to fill our Nation's great un- 
met needs—for decent housing, better edu- 
cation—modern tion networks— 
improved health care for our citizens—con- 
servation of our water and other natural 
resources—and increased recreational oppor- 
tunities for our people. 
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Now, as never before in our history, Amer- 
ica is on the march—moving with quicken- 
ing pace toward a better and fuller life for 
all our people—hopefully in a world which 
is freer from tensions and the specter of man- 
made holocaust. 

Our job— yours and mine—is to keep that 
momentum up—to convert our frustrations 
and anger, over conditions of poverty and 
all other attacks on human dignity, into 
action. We must be unwilling to accept half 
a loaf or second best in any of our national 
endeavors. 

Our President has issued a challenge to 
the Congress and to our people. He has chal- 
lenged the Congress to meet its obligations 
by working to its full capacity. He has chal- 
lenged our people to recognize and live up 
to their full potential. I am confident that 
the Congress and the American people will 
meet his challenge. 


Panama Riots Were a Put-Up Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in answer 
to those Americans who apparently 
delight in blaming their own country for 
all the difficulties we may have abroad, 
John T. O'Rourke in the Washington 
Daily News of Wednesday, January 22, 
1964, made a very clear explanation of 
what really happened in Panama: 

On EVIDENCE AND PAST PERFORMANCE—-THOSE 
PANAMANIAN RIOTS WERE A Pur-Ur JoB 
(By John T. O'Rourke) 

How did so much public comment about 
the Panamanian riots get so completely off 
the track? It must baffle even the most 
charitable mind. 

How, indeed, could stich a trivial circum- 
stance trigger such crazy behavior? It 
makes one reach for Dr. Freud's witchbook 
on symbolism and compulsions. 

IT WAS PLANNED 

The real answer is, of course, it was manu- 
factured, and that is what so many re- 
porters missed 


No one, of course, expected anything but 
lies from Panama’s radio and press, or from 
Moscow, Cuba, or anti-American news media 
in South America. 


WHERE'S THE GUILT? 


But how does one explain the self-start- 
ing guilt feeling, or whatever it was, that 
obviously inspired various pundits and com- 
mentators (and those who parrot them) 
which caused them to swallow the propagan- 
da whole, and blame nonviolent fiag-rais- 
ing schoolchildren and their parents for the 
organized and deliberate violence and de- 
struction by invading mobs? 

News reports, when they stuck to facts, 
were accurate enough to make actual events 
clear. The zone was invaded. 

But, almost immediately, interpreters 
began interpreting, predigesters of opinion 
began masticating, and newspaper readers 
and TV and radio listeners all over the 
country were being told that it was all due 
to the “colonialism” of the threatened 
Canal Zone residents, as if they or the canal 
took money out of Panama, instead of put- 
ting money into it. The fact is, far from ex- 
ploiting the country, the canal brings, di- 
rectly and indirectly, an amount about equal 
to the entire Panamanian Republic's an- 
nual budget. 
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BERLIN WALL 

One so-called special correspondent (not 
this newspaper's) wrote a juicy lead about 
the “fiery student leader” crying “There is 
our Berlin wall“ as he pointed to the fence 
along the Canal Zone border. 

This dim bulb failed to report that peace- 
ful Panamanians, of course, never have 
trouble walking into the zone at all; in fact, 
even the first demonstrators marched in, un- 
molested, only to then attack, burn, and 
destroy. 

And later, of course, to kill. 

BACKGROUND 

There is a background to this tragic event 
which should at least be roughly sketched 
in, if newspaper readers are to be able to 
put it in focus, and to sense the atmosphere 
in which it occurred. 

To start with, this riot was planned. A 
minute-by-minute record of the real attack 
shows that it started in several strategic 
Places, practically simultaneously. 

MOB STEERED 

It was coordinated with sound trucks in- 
citing and directing the mob, and with radio 
broadcasts on stations owned by both left- 
wing politicians and the oligarchists. 

Panama’s radio MIA network began to 
build up the story even before the attack. 

IT’S TRADITIONAL 


There's nothing new in all this. Mobs 
have been used, deliberately and cynically, 
by the handful of family dynasties which 
own and run (badly) Panama ever since 
the country was founded. 

Rioters against the completely legal pres- 
ence of the United States in the Canal Zone 


second highest recipient of U.S. ald to Latin 
America. 

There is not the slightest reason to sup- 
pose, with election day only 4 months away, 
that these riots were, for the first time in 
Panama's history, a taneous reaction 
to a flag being raised by schoolchildren at 
a school (built by U.S. taxpayers) inside the 
Canal Zone. That was the excuse for the 
riot; not the reason. 

Hal Hendrix, Scripps-Howard’s seasoned 
reporter on Latin America, quoted an expert 
witness that it was the best organized spon- 
taneous riot he ever saw. 

SLOGANS 

In addition to traditional anti-American 
riots mentioned above, regularly paid for by 
politicians, the Panamanian background in- 
cludes equally well organized campaigns of 
slogan Walls of buildings are kept 
bright by “students” with paintpots, smear- 
ing “The Canal Is Ours,” and denunciations 
of “Yankee Imperialist Dogs.“ They get pald 
for the paint job. 

U.S. Canal Zone kids read these signs. 
They are also taught in school the canal's 
actual status. They know who bulilit it, who 
paid for it, and who pays the yearly fee to 
Panama. 

WHO'S A DOG? 


They also know that the “imperialist 
Yankee dogs” referred to means their pop, 
who perhaps runs one of the locomotives 
that tow the ships, or who works at the com- 
missary. They don't see pop as an imperi- 
alist dog. ; 

Then there is mother. She, for instance, 
used to be able to buy good, cheap New Zea- 
land and Australian beef in the Canal Zone. 
But a couple of years ago, the U.S. Govern- 
ment agreed to buy Panamanian beef in- 
stead, which is poorer and costs more. 

Is this colonialism? Whose colonialism? 
At any rate, mother doesn't feel a bit like 
an imperialist. Probably she has sounded 
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off at the dinner table when the meat was 
tougher than usual, and cost more. 
MITIGATES 

Perhaps, in this atmosphere, a bit of re- 
sentfulness can be understood. Mind you, 
these U.S. children didn't tear up the Pan- 
amanian fiag, which is the usual fate of U.S. 
flags at the hands of Panamanian and other 
Latin students. 

All they did was hoist their own at their 
school. They shouldn’t have done it; 
granted. 

But it was a foregone conclusion, when 
they did, that young Panamanians would 
march on it. After all, they have been or- 
ganized (and paid) to do just that sort of 
thing for years. 

The radio was building up the ruckus even 
before it started. However, it is safe to say 
that if the flag raising had not been used 
as a trigger, something else would have been 
found soon. 

THEY'RE CHEAP 


Riots like these do not cost much to 
start—e couple of years ago, a demonstrator 
could be hired all day for a dollar and per- 
haps beer and sandwiches at midday. Once 
it is going, loafers will Join the melee just 
for the beer and sandwiches, and hope for a 
dollar. 

But, while the students first threw rocks 
and burned automobiles, the real flreworks 
came later in the evening and to assume that 
it was spontaneous is to display a naivete 
equal to adult belief in Santa Claus. 

INSURRECTION 


There was the radio station owned by 
Panama’s woman deputy Thelma King, who 
travels regularly to Castro’s Cuba, shouting 
to people to march on the zone to defend 
Panama's holy soil, and calling on them to 
take the guns away from their own National 
Guard and use them, unless the guards 
joined them in the attack. 

There was the conservative party radio sta- 
tion, screaming that the only good gringo 
was a dead gringo. 

Although it wasn't reported at first, it is 
now well known that defending canai police 
used their weapons only after they ran out 
of tear gas, and that the U.S. troops were 
never called out until 7:59 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, January 9, after the burning and de- 
stroying had been going on inside the Canai 
Zone for more than 3 hours. (The first batch 
of students entered the zone at 4:40 p.m.) 

LYING PROPAGANDA 

When snipers fired on the U.S. troops they 
returned the fire. 

This is what President Chiari told his 
people over the radio was a “cowardly U.S. 
attack“; this is what Panama's Ambassador 
to the United Nations said was “bloody ag- 
gression.” They knew, when they said these 
things, what actually was going on. They 
knew they were lying. 

Scripps-Howard’s Reporter Hendrix man- 
aged to get into the riddled Tivoli Hotel (in 
the zone but near the border) by Sunday af- 
ternoon. U.S. troops were using it as an ob- 
servation post. It was still under attack. 
About 850 rounds were fired at it, and 10 
Molotoy cocktalls. All the windows on the 
fire side were smashed by bullets. Trained 
U.S. marksmen had been posted in the hotel, 
and directed careful fire at the snipers. 
Who's attacking whom? 

IT SURPRISED 


Nevertheless, the fact that U.S. soldiery 
returns fire with fire was undoubtedly a pro- 
found shock, not only in Panama, but all 
over South America. It's understandable: 
let’s look at the background again. 

In the last big demonstration against the 
canal, in 1969, U.S. troops stood fast and held 
their fire, as commanded, while the Pana- 
manian mob stoned them. Although sol- 
diers were felled as they held their ranks, 
not a cartridge was exploded. 
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HATE STUFF 


Nevertheless, the next day, a newspaper 
owned and operated by the son of a former 
President of Panama, carried a page 1 car- 
toon showing the face of President Eisen- 
hower with the body of a monster, his claws 
disemboweling a brave Panamanian youth, 
and Mr. Eisenhower's bloody fangs tearing 
into the hero's entrails. 

Apparently, many comparatively recent 
events have convinced South Americans and 
others that U.S. troops are, by policy, paper 
tigers. 

For instance, in Venezuela, both U.S. sol- 
diers and officers have been stripped of their 
uniforms down to their drawers, degraded, 
and kidnaped by armed gangs, without firing 
a shot. 

EVEN THE MARINES 

No rifle even cracked when, a few years 
ago, a whole file of U.S. marines were kid- 
naped and held for ransom by Raul Castro. 
And these were Leathernecks. Perhaps that 
incident may have started the notion that 
the U.S. military were harmless. 

You can readily see why it comes as a 
surprise to many Latins and others when it 
turns out our guns actually will shoot. 

NO REDS 


Two days ago, Panamanian Ambassador 
Aguilino Boyd denied the one important new 
ingredient that made this most recent out- 
break different from earlier ones, and more 
sinister. He said there was no Communist- 
Castro influence. 

This ignores the fact that leftwing Deputy 
Thelma King, screaming for blood on her 
radio, had been to Havana. 

It ignores the fact that 200 or 300 Pana- 
manian students had recently been put 
through Che Guevara's school for guerrillas. 

It ignores the fact that one student killed 
in the riot was one Arosemena. He was 28, 
married, had two children, and had just been 
in Havana for 3 weeks. 

A STUDENT? 


If these are mere coincidences and Ambas- 
sador Boyd is right, then only Panama's 
leading politicians are left to be responsible 
for the whole thing. z 

Ambassador Boyd also sald his Govern- 
ment had instructed him to say that noth- 
ing short of a new treaty, with a view to 
Panamanian control of the canal, would 
satisfy. 

One resident of Panama City asked our 
reporter: How can they expect to run the 
canal when they can't even collect their own 
garbage? Look up that street.” 

And sure enough, the street was filthy with 
garbage. 

THAT PAY FUSS 

Another issue called “burning” in the news 
dispatches is the pay and job differentials 
between Panamanians and U.S. citizens hired 
in the zone, Pay has been largely equalized 
by now, but job opportunity differentials 
still “burn.” 

But most readers do not know that while 
it has been corrected in the zone, Panamani- 
ans themselves still operate not on two dif- 
ferentials, but three; one for Americans, one 
for Panamanians, and a third for nonnation- 
als who get less than Panamanians for doing 
the same labor. These are largely Negroes 
from the Caribbean Islands who have smug- 
gled themselves in to try to earn a living. 

In the country illegally, they dare not 
complain or organize against their own ex- 
ploitation; they're warned that if they do, 
they'll be shipped out to the islands where 
the pickings are even slimmer, 

WHOSE MONEY? 

Panamanian financial idealism applies 
strictly to money from the Yankees; not to 
thelr own. 

Several years ago, this writer had a con- 
versation with Dr. Harmodio Arias, rich, dis- 
tinguished lawyer, publisher, former Presi- 
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dent of Panama, and known all over the 
world as the legal father of the Panamanian 
merchant marine, whereby cargo ship own- 
ers of other nationalities, seeking to escape 
unionization and taxes, are allowed to law- 
fully fiy the Panamanian flag—for a fee 
which Panama collects. 

At this time, Dr. Arias’ newspaper was 
publishing passionate editorials on the in- 
iquity of the Canal Zone authorities pay- 
ing U.S. citizens more than Panaman citizens 
for doing the same work. 

AID SAME THING 


A moment later he admitted that he was 
doing the same thing; that in his own com- 
posing room, he was paying American print- 
ers more than he was paying Panamanian 
printers. 

“They're more efficient,” 
blandly. 

Needless, to say, this would have been no 
satisfactory defense if the Canal Zone au- 
thorities had used it. 

The ambivalence of Dr. Arias can be shown 
in practically every political position Pan- 
ama’s leaders assume. 

WHAT'S BEHIND IT 


In the upcoming election, Incumbent Pres- 
ident Chiari and his party are running 
scared: so are the leaders of the other doz- 
en or so parties. The reason is that Arnul- 
fo Aria, a rich demagogic political wildman, 
is out in front with poverty-ridden masses. 

Dr. Arnulfo Arias has been President twice 
before, and was kicked out twice before his 
term was up. Last time around, he na- 
tionalized all private businesses, by decree. 
At the outeet of the war, he was pro-Nazi. 
He admired Mussolini, He says anything. 

The result is, everybody's rabble rousing, 
crying to catch up with Arias because no one 
knows what might happen if he gets in 
again. 


he explained 


And so the rabble was roused on January 
9 and now everybody wants to tear up the 
treaty and run the canal some other way. 

MORE FEES 

A strong argument can be made for in- 
creased canal fees, with more income for 
Panama and the United States too. (The 

investment has never been paid off.) 
But it is doubtful if increased canal income 
to Panama would benefit the country’s poor; 
the politicians would more likely raise their 
own pay. However, increased rates might 
make a second canal economically attractive 
to build somewhere else. 

It is, of course, impossible in one article 
to explore the whole canal issue; the pur- 
pose here is merely to show the climate— 
the ambiencia as the Latins call it—in which 
this recent storm blew up. 

Misconceptions launched by propaganda 
and faulty interpretation of events have al- 
ready caused many well-meaning persons to 
think that somehow the United States was 
wrong and caused this whole thing. 

It didn’t. 


U.S. Eagle Takes on a Meek Look 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr, SIMPSON. Mr. President, our 
national symbol, the American eagle has 
taken quite a beating lately. Everything 
from arrows to lightning bolts has been 
hurled at it. The eagle’s feathers have 
been singed in Panama, immersed in the 
swamps of Vietnam, and almost clamped 
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into the schism between Moscow and 
Red China. 

As Columnist Leo Monsky noted in a 
recent editorial: 

It’s open season for eagle baiting these 
days, and it's beginning to look as though 
our once fierce and proud emblem has taken 
on a meek and apologetic look. 


Monsky continues: 

Everybody from Arabia to Patagonia knows 
it's safe to jerk feathers from the U.S. eagle's 
tail * * * the bird acts mighty tame, Won't 
use his beak or talons or inconvenience you 
in any way. 


We have, Monsky states, arrived at 
the ironic point where we can face down 
a Khrushchey but do not dare strike 
down a Castro. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these rather caustic but very 
creditable observations of Columnist 
Monsky be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

US. EAGLE Takes on A MEEK LOOK 


(By Leo Monsky) 

It's open season for eagle baiting these 
days, and it’s beginning to look as though 
our once flerce and proud emblem has taken 
on a meek and apologetic look. 

Think back to less than 20 years ago. 
Could you have conceived then that U.S. 
citizens could be kidnaped and held hostage 
in backward Bolivia—without tough action 
by the United States? 

Unbelievable then. But it happened not 
many weeks ago. The Americans were in 
Bolivia to help its people, but that country’s 
Commy-leaning vice president used them 
as pawns in his tin miners’ arm twist of 
their government. 

Why not? Eve from Arabia to Pata- 
gonia knows it's safe to jerk feathers from 
the U.S. eagle’s tail. Step right up—Alge- 
rians, Indonesians, Ghanians or whoever 
you are—the bird acts mighty tame. Won't 
use his beak or talons or inconvenience you 
in any way. 

Think back again two decades. Can you 
imagine this week's bloody riot against 
Americans in the Panama Canal Zone having 
happened in those days without fear on the 
part of Panamanians? Great strength ts 
ours, but is there any upstart dictator—no 
matter how pigsqueak—who fears our 
strength when he knows we won't use it 
against him? 

Exactly how did we get this way? Eighteen 
years ago the United States stood—armed 
as no nation ever had before dreamed of 
being—astride a globe we had rescued from 
à monstrous assault on everything humanity 
considers decent. No nation or group of 
nations could have lifted a feeble arm to 
strike us—even in the back. 

Then U.S, idealism was turned against us. 

We were told American strength must be 
shared; what kind of big bullies were we if 
we used it? 

We were told it was our humane duty— 
that’s right, duty—to help every spot on 
earth become as sturdy and self-sufficient as 
we were. It had to be a duty—the mere gift 
from the heart was sneered at. 

The noble ally which sloganeers had 
tagged the Soviet (just because it got stuck 
fighting on the same side as we were, against 
its will) began to slug us everywhere we 
weren't looking, from Berlin to Iran. Grati- 
tude for the food and tools with which we 
bad kept them alive? It was selfish and 
naive to expect that, we were told. 

Western Europe was threatened with com- 
munism and we gave it the sinews to resist. 
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Well, well, how long has this been going 
on—asked all the new little chiefs of new or 
resurrected states. It looked like the softest 
touch ever. All they had to do was yell: 
“Help. We're being bitten by communism"— 
and the United States sent money to rescue 
them. 

New twists developed. Leering smoothies 
like the Egyptian and Indian brands showed 
the jungle developments they didn’t even 
have to be threatened by communism. 
They could threaten to go Red of their own 
will. Or just act anti-American. That got 
more dollars than anything. 

So by stages of abdication of power, we 
have arrived at the ironic point where we 
can face down a Khrushchev but do not dare 
strike down a Castro. We might be accused 
of hitting someone weaker than we are. 

Since everybody is weaker than we are, 
that works out as their ability to strike us 
with impunity, while we may not hit back. 
That thing called world opinion or one of the 
umpty-ump international organizations 
might disapprove of us. 

What price strength? 


An Analysis of Foreign Aid Funds 
Spent in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently received a thought-pro- 
voking letter from a well-informed gen- 
tleman in California. I believe the let- 
ter speaks for itself and I am including 
it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Hon. Bos WILSON, 


House Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Witson: Under a Washington, 
D.C., dateline of June 2, 1963, the Los An- 
geles Times ran a long, 2-column story by 
Carroll Kirkpatrick, an exclusive to the 
Times from the leftwing Washington Post. 
This article was headed “Most Foreign Aid 
Now Spent With U.S. Firms—Orders From 
Abroad Help Business, Labor at Home, Make 

Less Unpopular.” This article was 
deliberate, blatant propaganda, full of 
doubletalk and just plain hokum. The true 
facts are available for anyone who is in- 
terested enough to read. 

The true facts show that total global for- 
eign economic aid spent in the United States 
was as follows: 


| Percent] 
r e came 
%%% ⁰¶⁰ T 12. 0 
22 eee eee ne eee 10.5 
1900S EER A I — oem 10.0 


If the above percentage proves that most 
foreign aid now spent with U.S. firms—it’s 
about time we taxpayers urged the Govern- 
ment to get some statisticlans who can add. 

Spending our dollars for foreign aid is out 
of our control and should be corrected. One 
example—no direct contracts are given by 
the agency for foreign development for 
purchases in the United States, instead, they 
authorize loans to foreign countries that will 
probably never be repaid. These loans are 
mostly for 40 years with a 10-year mora- 
torium before the recipient is supposed to 
start paying anything at all, Then, at the 
ridiculous rate of 1 percent per annum on 
repayment of the principal with no interest 
charge. How about that? But, there is 
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more to come, so get set—when, as, and if 
any repayments are ever made, they are not 
returned to the U.S. Treasury but are put 
right back into the foreign aid program for 
further loans—God help us. Next, with hat 
in hand, the Agency requests recipient coun- 
tries to please buy materials for their aid 
projects in the United States as far as pos- 
sible. Working through middlemen, the re- 
cipient country makes awards to individual 
suppliers in the United States. The middle- 
man probably gets a handsome cut. Per- 
haps, Congress should investigate this facet 
of our great giveaway. 

As a result of our foreign aid over the past 
10 years, . U.S. gold reserves have been re- 
duced from $23 billion to approximately $15 
billion. Simultaneously, free world coun- 
tries have increased their short-term dollar 
credits from less than $11 billion to approxi- 
mately $25 billion. The United States has 
about $5 or $6 billion free gold over our re- 
serve to cover this. This is somewhat simi- 
lar to having $5,000 In the bank and writing 
checks for $25,000. Our country is over- 
drawn in a big way. 

This next may sound like insanity, and it 
probably is, in the year 1963, the United 
States (you and I) is giving economic aid 
to at least 73 countries and 7 entities, and, 
fantastic as it may seem, military assistance 
to 70 countries. 

Some foreign aid has been so ludicrous, it 
is unbelievable. Believe it or not, the House 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations Appro- 
priation hearings in 1962 found that foreign 
aid funds were actually used to: 

- 1. Buy suits for undertakers in Greece. 

2. Erect a stockbreeding farm in Lebanon 
with nine stalls for each bull. 

3. Buy a $3,100,000 air-conditioned yacht 
for the Emperor of Ethiopia (with gold wall- 
paper). 

4. Ship millions of dollars worth of navi- 
gational equipment to countries completely 
incapable of using it. 

5. Buy 1,000 23-inch TV sets for use in 
community education in underdeveloped 
countries overseas at a cost of $400,000 for 
areas with no electric 

6. Buy extra wives for government officials 
in Kenya. 

Thus, our foreign aid program is literally 
shot through with waste, extravagance, fool- 
ish planning, unsound operations and an 
abundance of ineffective results. Moreover, 
military funds have been transferred into 
the contingency fund and then further 
transferred to economic programs which is 
downright dishonest. 

Brother, you had better divest yourself 
quickly of the myth being propagandized 
that most foreign aid is being spent in this 
country and the foreign aid boys are not 
giving our tax money away but are making 
loans instead. This is one of the biggest 
hoaxes In history. 

The time has come to face the cold, true 
facts. This massive outpouring of our gold 
under the phoney guise of an effort o resist 
communism is just plain hogwash. There 
were only 200,000 people under Communist 
enslavement when the United Nations was 
formed in 1945, now there are millions. No 
one has ever bought a real friend with 
money. 

The whole foreign aid program is ill- 
conceived, badly executed, unrealistic, and 
enormously wasteful. It is bleeding our 
country of its gold, and at its present out- 
flow, it is eatimated that our “free” gold will 
be exhausted in about September 1964. All 
our foreign creditors holding a call on our 
gold know that we have piled up the Incom- 
prehensible sum of $1,051 billion of debt, 
They know our balance of payments is 
worsening. At any time, they can call our 
free gold for the short-term dollar credits 
they hold. 

It is obvious that unless we stop our enor- 
mous foreign aid “giveaway” of gifts and 
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loans and halt the outfiow of gold, we are 
apt to go broke along about next fall 1964. 
The writing is on the wall for all to plainly 
Tead. About 6 months ago in Switzerland, 
the annual report on world economy by the 
Bank of International Settlements com- 
mented: The economy of the United States 
during the past year has continued to be 
afflicted by a serious balance-of-payments 
deficit without significant improvement. 
Designing schemes will not solve the prob- 
lem. The situation calls for more vigorous 
measures.” There it is in a nutshell. 

The balance-of-payments deficit for 1963 is 
estimated to be $3.3 billion. Why not cut 
foreign aid giveaway by $3.3 billion? This 
would arrest the flight of gold and come 
close to balancing our fiscal 1964 budget. 
Additional cuts in other Government do- 
mestic spending could balance the budget. 

A token effort has recently been made to 
stop the outflow of gold and to help the 
dangerous balance-of-payments deficit by 
raising the rediscount rate to 3½ percent. 
This is a joke. It has been estimated that 
the rediscount rate must be raised to at least 
6 percent to be effective. 

And let's hear no more about most for- 
eign aid now spent with US. firms”; this is 
just not true. 

It appears that only a roar from home will 
convince our Representatives and Senators 
that we are sick and tired of waste and are 
not prepared to stand by and see our country 
commit slow suicide. Why it has not been 
forthcoming already remains a mystery to 
me. 

Sincerely, 


U.S. foreign aid from 1945 through mid-1962 
[In thousands of dollars] 
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U.S. foreign aid from 1945 through mid- 
1962—Continued 


In thousands of dollars 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
one of the earmarks of personal freedom 
is the right to own and to use sporting 
firearms. The American colonists were 
so dependent upon firearms for their sur- 
vival in the wilderness, and so conscious 
of the superiority in the Revolutionary 
War, of the long rifle over the British 
smoothbore musket, that they wrote into 
the new Constitution the right to the pos- 
session of firearms. 

The willingness of millions of those 
who use sporting firearms or who wish 
to have the right to possess them in their 
homes as an essential element of self- 
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defense, to accept reasonable Federal 
control over the sale of firearms, was well 
expressed on January 24 by Hon. C. R. 
Gutermuth of the Wildlife Management 
Institute, before the Senate Committee 
on Commerce having consideration of S. 
1975 and S. 2345. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a brief excerpt from that 
testimony, in which Mr. Gutermuth, on 
behalf of a large group of sportsmen, en- 
dorsed the provisions of S. 1975 as orig- 
inally introduced but expressed deter- 
mined opposition to the subsequent pro- 
posed amendments. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT or C. R. GurerMurH BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE oN S. 
1975 anD S. 2345, JANUARY 24, 1964 
Mr. Chairman, I am C. R. Gutermuth, vice 

president of the Wildlife Management Insti- 

tute, with headquarters in W. D.. 

The institute is one of the older national con- 

servation organizations, and its program has 

been devoted to the restoration and improved 
management of natural resources in the 

broad public interest since 1911. 

Before commenting on the proposals under 
consideration, I first want to commend Sen- 


‘ator Warren G. MaGnuson, the chairman of 


the Committee on Commerce, and Senator 
Howard G. Cannon, the chairman of this 
special committee, for their excellent state- 
ments issued last December at the start of 
this hearing. Their well-reasoned calls for 
calm and thorough deliberations, and their 
refusal to be stampeded by the tragic events 
in Dallas, have been assuring to the millions 
of Americans who own and use 5 fire- 
arms of all kinds for traditional recreational 
purposes. I do not distort the situation when 
I say that Americans in every part of the 
country were apprehensive that good judg- 
ment might yield to emotion in the after- 
math of President Kennedy's untimely 
death. 

Senator Macnuson and Senator Cannon 
helped to quiet that fear by their realistic 
appraisal of the problem and by their discus- 
sion of the aspects involved. Their state- 
ments point to the pitfalls of superficial leg- 
islation. They recognize the paramount 
rights and responsibilities of the millions of 
law-abiding people who must be considered. 
They recognize, too, that firearms can be mis- 
used by the criminally inclined, by incompe- 
tents and malcontents, and by uninstructed 
Juveniles. They are aware of the need for a 
solution. But in seeking that solution, they 
want to avoid the inequity of penalizing and 
burdening the multitudes for the misdeeds 
and indifference of a few. It is hoped that 
this sound advice will be heeded by the Con- 
gress and by State and local legislative and 
regulatory bodies. 

In earlier sessions before this committee, a 
number of Senators and Representatives ex- 
pressed conviction that there is reasonable 
need and opportunity for correcting existing 
firearms legislation as it pertains to the inter- 
state commerce of pistols and revolvers in 
violation of State and local laws. This out- 
look is shared by millions of Americans who 
own and use firearms for sport and other 
legitimate purposes. Hunters, skeet, trap, 
and target shooters, as well as those who pos- 
sess firearms for defense of home, business, 
and property, are appalled by the violent and 
irrational act of the mentally disturbed, the 
criminally inclined, addicts, and other unde- 
sirables. They, too, like other well-inten- 
tioned persons everywhere, desire to rid our 
society of criminal acts of all kinds. 

Like any other citizen or group of citizens, 
however, hunters and other firearms users 
have a right to request and a right to expect 
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that applicable laws, rules, and regulations 
hold the certainty of effective and equitable 
enforcement, Unworkable and impractical 
laws provide no more deterrent to the use of 
firearms in crime than inadequate laws pro- 
vide relief or corrective action in any other 
situation. We know from long experience in 
areas where such ineffective laws have been 
enacted in the past that the criminal use of 
firearms cannot and will not be deterred. It 
would be absurd for the Congress to take 
steps that would penalize the law-abiding 
citizen and yet make no effective contribu- 
tion toward the reduction of armed crime. 


Say No to Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
recognition of Red China by the French 
Government is of deep concern, I am 
sure, to all thoughtful Americans. A sig- 
nificant editorial in the January 28 issue 
of the Chicago Sun-Times, which should 
have the attention of all Members of 
Congress, points out some of the dangers 
implicit in this action. 

Free men everywhere deplore this rec- 
ognition of a government that has vio- 
lated every principle of morality, law, 
and order and continues to foment 
hatred of the people of the United States. 
I am hopeful that our Government will 
meet this challenge with stronger deter- 
mination to use every resource at its dis- 
posal to uphold and further the cause of 
freedom and justice throughout the 
world, 

The editorial follows: 

Say No ro Rep CHINA 


President Charles de Gaulle's decision to 
extend diplomatic recognition to Red China 
is bound to have extensive repercussions. 
The impact on the United States will be felt 
in at least two areas: the U.S. effort to stem 
communism im southeast Asia and the pos- 
sibility that Red China will be admitted to 
the United Nations. 

Since 1950 the U.N. General Assembly has 
voted against the admission of Red China 14 
times. The margin of negative votes has 
gradually decreased as the U.N. has grown. 
France's recognition may be the final influ- 
ence needed to admit Red China to the U.N. 
this year or next year. 

As a member of the U.N., Red China would 
take its seat as the “representative govern- 
ment” of the people of China. The status of 
“representative government” was the justifi- 
cation Great Britain used in voting for the 
admission of Red China to the U.N. in 1962 
and in 1963. 


As a government “representative” of the 
people of China the Red Chinese could 
launch an assault against Formosa and the 
government of Nationalist China on the 
grounds that such an attack would not be 
international aggression—it would merely be 
an attempt to “bring back” an area that had 
strayed away. Such an attack would imperil 
the defense structure of the United States 
W a of the Western Powers in the Far 

ast. 

De Gaulle’s recognition of Red China also 
poses an immediate threat to the position the 
United States has taken in southeast Asia. 
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Last August De Gaulle said that the fighting 
in South Vietnam should stop, that France 
could stop it by mediation and by establish- 
ing South Vietnam as a neutral zone. The 
predictable result of this so-called neutrality 
would be the overrun of all southeast Asia by 
the Red Chinese, The pattern of neutrality 
dominated by Red China has already been 
established in Laos and is being formulated 
in Cambodia. 

Red China is an aggressor nation. It ad- 
vocates nuclear holocaust as a means of set- 
tling the ideological dispute between the 
Communist nations and the West. It has 
made war against member nations of the 
U.N. and it is still making war. 

To welcome a government, its hands drip- 
ping with the blood of its neighbors, into the 
United Nations is a refutation of that orga- 
nization's ideals. It is wrong. And to those 
nations that have put forth the proposal that 
Red China would “reform” if admitted, we 
say—let Red China reform first, 


Reviewer Pans Udall Book 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, our for- 
mer colleague, the present Secretary of 
the Interior, wrote a book last year. Un- 
fortunately its publication date was 
around the time of the late President 
Kennedy's regrettable assassination. As 
a consequence the book escaped the pub- 
lic attention it might otherwise have re- 
ceived. Therefore I feel it appropriate 
even at this late date to present the fol- 
lowing review of “The Quiet Crisis,” 
which appeared in the Baltimore Sun on 
November 24, 1963: 

UDALL ON CONSERVATION 

“The quiet crisis” finally emerges as the 
erosion of the countryside, most recently 
largely by the expansion of our urban centers. 
Anyone who has witnessed one of these 
titanic reorderings of the countryside by 
mechanical behemoths might question the 
quietness, but this is a minor point. Mr. 
Udall is concerned with the abuse of the 
land, the disappearance of wild lands and 
wildlife, and he sees these losses as vital to 
humanity. 

The form of the book is historical: birth 
of land policy in colonial times, the role of 
the frontiersmen, Thoreau and the natural- 
ists such as Audubon, the period of “raiding 
the resources,” and the reaction, with atten- 
tion focused on such towering figures as 
George Perkins Marsh, Carl Schurz, John 
Wesley Powell, John Muir, and others. There 
is a section on the role of the Government 
and another on the action of philanthropists 
in setting aside forest reserves and wildlife 
sanctuaries and parks. The problem of cities 
is discussed, and comments are made on 
conservation and land ethics for tomorrow. 

The plan is good, the men discussed are 
important, a lot of valuable material is 
presented, and there are some beautiful illus- 
trations, many in color. 

DISAPPOINTING IN DETAIL 

In detail, the book is disappointing. The 
Indians are alleged to have left the land un- 
defiled except for mere scratches in the corn- 
field clearings. In reality they often changed 
the land mightily, principally by burning 
everything in sight annually. To an aston- 
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ishing degree the land as we receved it was 
as the Indians had made it: with great in- 
creases of grassland and with great decreases 
of animal life. For example, the Indians ex- 
terminated the American elephants and 
horses and nearly all of the camels, to name 
a few examples. We are not unique in our 
impact. 

At times Mr. Udall explains things through 
simple physical environmental determinism. 
The South was as it was because of the 
climate and soil; and New England corre- 
spondingly different. This is so simplistic as 
to be totally erroneous, Elsewhere he falls 
to understand the changes that come with 
time. What is good conservation today, 
would have been folly in the colonial era. 
This is best illustrated by Mr. Udall's quoting 
Jefferson on wise land use and commenting 
that Jefferson lacked any understanding of 
soil fertility. On the contrary, it is Mr. Udall 
that lacks appreciation of the colonial pro- 
duction problem, and the sensible shifting 
of land, labor, and capital to meet the 
problem of the time. 

SELF-CONTRADICTIONS 

Mr. Udall also quotes extravagant figures 
for the land given to the railroad to support 
their western construction. That the rall- 
roads made our settlement of the West pos- 
sible, that scholarly research shows the land 
giveaway to have been grossly exaggerated 
and the Government to have profited from 
the deal, is seemingly unknown to Mr. Udall. 
On one page the myth that science can con- 
tinue to give us new resources Is attacked, 
and on the next page it is espoused. Teddy 
Roosevelt's vetoing of the development of 
the power in the Tennessee Valley is noted 
approvingly, and shortly thereafter FD. R. s 
TVA is justified because private industry had 
not gone ahead with the development of 
power in the area. 

Not unexpectedly, there is a strong politi- 
cal bias in the book. The introduction is 
by John F. Kennedy, and Mr. Udall is of 
course our Secretary of the Interior. He ac- 
cepts wholeheartedly the concentration of 
power in Washington, and the New Deal, and 
all its works. Laissez faire is a whipping 
boy, private enterprise is presented in the 
robber baron stereotype, and the good is seen 
as governmental control. Setting up of forest 
reserves and national parks is considered so 
desirable an end that the fact that it was 
sometimes done by subterfuge is reported 
with gusto and approval; one assumes in 
total innocence of the fact that this is ap- 
proving the doctrine that the end justifies 
the means. 

EMOTION WON'T DO 


Throughout the book there is the feeling 
that things have not been thought out, the 
contradictions not seen, and few things de- 
fined. There are many catchy phases such 
as “a habitat that will each day renew the 
meaning of human enterprise,” whatever 
that may mean. Elsewhere fear is expressed 
that cities may “frustrate man’s highest and 
most specifically human attributes,” but we 
are not told what these attributes are. The 
passage suggests that they are a desire for 
open space and serenity. More is intended, 
one supposes, but just what and just how 
cities and suburbs are frustrating this is not 
made clear. 

Just as everyone is again sin, so everyone 
is for conservation, and for man's attaining 
his “highest and most specifically human 
attributes.” The trouble is that such prob- 
lems need sharp definition, and then must 
be seen in a very broad context and prefer- 
ably with real understanding of historical 
settings. Here outpourings of emotion won't 
do. Mr. Udall's book suffers from lack of 
sharpness of definition with emotionalism 
too often substituting for thought. 

GEORGE F. CARTER, 
Professor of Geography, Johns Hopkins 
University. 
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Panama Canal: Buzzards Coming Home 
To Roost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, a thoughtful 
article by William S. White in the Jan- 
uary 21, 1964, issue of the News of Lynch- 
burg, Va., supplies some highly pertinent 
discussion of the Panama Canal ques- 
tion. 

In comparing the situations at the 
Suez Canal in 1956 with that at Panama 
today, it must never be overlooked that 
they are entirely different. The Suez 
Canal Co. was an Egyptian cor- 
poration started by private commercial 
interests. The Panama Canal enterprise 
is an agency of our Government under 
the President in Canal Zone, over which 
the United States was granted complete 
sovereignty and in which all land and 
property was purchased by our country 
from individual owners. Our country is 
obligated by treaties and bound by law 
to the principle of the perpetual opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal. 

The article follows: 

Buzzarps Cominc Home To Roost 


(By William S. White) 


Wasuincton.—Some unpleasantly buz- 
gardlike chickens are coming home to roost, 
with Panama as their current roosting 
ground, from the United Nations decision of 
1956 to condemn an attempt to halt the sel- 
zure, in the name of “anticolonialism,” of 
another international canal. 

To its lasting shame, the U.S. Government, 
under Republican President Eisenhower but 
with no effective protest from the Democrats, 
then joined the Soviet Union in branding as 
“aggression” the effort of the British, French, 
and Israelis to strike the throttling hands 
of Nasser Egypt from the Suez Canal. 

But, far worse, the U.N. definition of 
“aggression” thus adopted and embedded as 
historic precedent was 50 oversimplified as 
positively to invite similar international 
thefts—so long as the real aggressor, the 
grabber of the property of others, could claim 
to be acting under the sacred banner of 
anticolonialism. 

For the U.N. said, in effect, that when one 
power crossed the frontiers of another, mov- 
ing only against unarguable, imminent and 
mortal peril to itself, It was automatically 
wrong even though it could only hope to save 
its life or vital interests precisely by moving 
first. 

This In substance destroyed the basic doc- 
trine of national self-defense as a valid plea 
in the United Nations—so long as the coun- 
try or countries offering that plea were less 
popular than their antagonists. Self-defense 
is a sour fiction if one must knowingly walt 
until he has been destroyed before taking the 
one action that might have saved himself, 

Now, there is, of course, no imminent 
threat of a seizure of the Panama Canal, 
which is the property of the United States 
under a treaty in existence for six decades. 
All current signs indicate that the crisis 
there may be, for the time being, surmount- 
ed by our agreement to allow Panamanian 
guards to police the boundaries of the Canal 
Zone. It was a generous offer on our part— 
but it waived not one of our basic rights or 
interests. 
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All the same, the greatest real problem of 
the Johnson administration in this difficulty 
with Panama does not inyolve the slightest 
lack of right on our side. We are demon- 
strably in the right on any rational reading 
of the facts. 

The real problem, instead, is the old ster- 
eotype going back to Suez, which is now a 
worldwide impression that when a large pow- 
er takes honest steps to defend its honest 
rights it is somehow defending bad old “co- 
lonial interests” against clear-eyed believers 
in “democracy.” It is a silly stereotype, 
apart from the simple fact that there is not 
a chemical trace of American “colonialism” 
in Panama. But to say that it is not an en- 
trenched stereotype would be to speak non- 
sense, 

Not surprisingly, much of the European 
press—notably that of Britain and France, 
which also still remember our self-righteous- 
ness over Suez—raises a clamor of “colo- 
nialism" against us over Panama, So do 
some American commentators, with senti- 
mental sighs about the poor Panamanians so 
hard pressed by the wicked giant to the 
north, the United States. 

It can only be hoped that the present 
Panamanian settlement will not come finally 
unstuck. If it does, we shall face an ugly 
dilemma: How to defend what in honor and 
in commonsense must be defeated, without 
at the same time coming into collision course 
with a U.N. precedent we helped so much 
to set, 


Hon. Ed Foreman 


SPEECH 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this opportunity to extend to our 
distinguished colleague, Ep FOREMAN, my 
personal congratulations upon his being 
named by the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce as one of the 10 outstanding 
young men in the country. 

Knowing him as we do from the con- 
tribution has has been making during 
his first term of service in the Congress, 
that this honor should be bestowed upon 
him is no surprise. His work as a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Texas has 
been outstanding. 

As the senior Republican member in 
service on the Armed Services Commit- 
tec, I am able to testify to the superior 
performance—truly outstanding—of our 
most junior member of the committee, 
both in years and in service. From his 
grasp of the various defense problems, 
however, he is by no means nor in any 
respect a junior. He has demonstrated 
an understanding and a maturity of 
judgment in Armed Services Committee 
matters just as he demonstrated in all 
his undertakings before coming to Con- 
gress. We are certainly glad to have him 
on our committee. 

Ep Foreman was named one of Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding young men not because 
he was one of the youngest men elected 
to Congress. Nor was he selected for 
this honor because of his unusual suc- 
cess in business before coming to Con- 
gress. This honor has come to him be- 
cause of the kind of a man he is, because 
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of his ability and his character. His 
success in business and in public life 
merely bespeaks the quality of Ep FORE- 
MAN 


He is one of the best in all respects. 
He is outstanding in all respects. And I 
am sure the fine people he represents 
appreciate the high-quality representa- 
tion he has given them. 


End of a Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, one hardly 
needs to be a foreign policy expert to 
realize that we are in serious jeopardy 
in southeast Asia today. In fact we have 
growing trouble spots in almost every 
area; but we must give primary consid- 
eration to the situation in Vietnam be- 
cause we have staked so much on the 
outcome there. 

We have committed U.S. forces there; 
ostensibly they are there on training 
missions, but the training in that area 
unfortunately includes a high casualty 
rate. 

We were much less than subtle in our 
disapproval of the Diem regime and our 
welcome of its successor. Yet we find 
the war against the Communists is going 
worse than before. 

Having made so much of the defense 
of Vietnam, if we now abandon it, we 
will suffer irreparably elsewhere. 

For these reasons I found the follow- 
ing editorial from the Indianapolis Star 
of interest: 

Enp oF A PoLicy 

American policy in southeast Asia has not 
been a complete failure—yet. 

The portents are, however, ominous, Most 
discouraging of all was the admission by Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert S. McNamara that 
the Communist guerrillas in South Vietnam 
are more active now than before the end of 
the Diem regime. The United States actively 
connived in the revolt that threw out Diem 
and his relatives. The avowed purpose of this 
American-sponsored coup was to get more 
popular support for a stronger campaign 
against the Red Vietcong. 

To date, the Washington planners and 
American reformers in Saigon have little but 
the assassination of Diem to show for their 
pains. 

The populace of Vietnam may be friendlier. 
Buddhist monks are no longer immolating 
themselves in the streets, or if they do so, 
their motives are now said to be religious. 
However, the Vietcong operates with im- 
punity only a few miles from Saigon, and 
the rice bowl area of the Mekong River Delta 
is said to be fairly infested with Reds. 

More American servicemen have died in 
fighting against this elusive enemy, and 
more Americans are coming to admit that 
there is a war in progress in southeast Asia. 
There is no pleasure in saying We told you 
so.” The Star argued some time ago that 
the facts could not be denied. 

Unlike virtue, a revolution is not its own 
reward. To be acceptable, it must achieve 
the goals for which it was begun. The 
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American revolution in South Vietnam is, 
thus far, a most unmoral spectacle. 

The Diem regime, which cannot be resur- 
rected, was said to be dictatorial, practicing 
such unpleasant things as press censorship. 
The present governing clique which rests on 
pure military force in South Vietnam also 
has resorted to closing newspapers that cri- 
ticize its actions, or inactions. Whether this 
lesson has been lost on the liberal calamity 
howlers is not yet clear. 

Will the State Department, and some of its 
unofficial policymakers, now decide that an 
other revolution will be good for South Viet- 
nam? Diem couldn’t win the war against the 
Reds. The present military dictatorship has 
an even worse record of wins and losses in 
southeast Asian competition. Will President 
Johnson call for some new faces in Saigon, 
as former President Kennedy did? 

The time for making a far-reaching deci- 
sion seems to be drawing closer. Will the 
United States defend southeast Asia against 
Communist expansion, even at the expense 
of a major effort involving American troops, 
or will this Nation quietly withdraw? One 
thing is clear. Present policy has a sorry past 
and a dim future. 


Dr. Franz Michael’s Analysis: The Sino- 
Soviet “Split” Is From the Common 
Book of Communist Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, there 
has been an extraordinary amount of 
speculation concerning the origins and 
causes of the Sino-Soviet split, but a 
great deal of it has taken on a sensa- 
tional nature. For example, in the last 
year we have repeatedly heard that the 
split had become irrevocable, and that 
nothing the two powers could do would 
bring them back together again. While 
it is probably true that relations between 
China and the Soviet Union will never 
again be the same as in past years, it 
would be a grave and dangerous mistake 
to conclude that for the same reason 
their goals have also become antago- 
nistic and mutually exclusive. 

While Khrushchev boasted at a New 
Year’s reception that the only difference 
the Soviets had with China was over how 
to bury the West, not whether to bury 
it, we seem to indicate that we prefer 
Khrushchey's strategy. Mr. Speaker, 
we will not be less defeated if we are 
taken over by the Khrushchev strategy 
as opposed to the Maoist variety. 

Dr. Franz Michael, professor of Far 
Eastern history and government at the 
University of Washington, recently visit- 
ing professor at the Institute for Sino- 
Soviet Studies at George Washington 
University, and a distinguished expert 
on Communist affairs, has written in the 
fall 1963 University of Washington 
Alumnus one of the most penetrating 
analyses of the Sino-Soviet struggle 
which I have ever read. Dr. Michael 
points out: 

The fact that on given situations the 
Chinese Communist and Soviet policies do 
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not always agree does not necessarily weaken 
the effectiveness of the overall Communist 
effort. In fact, it may make it more for- 
midable. 


Dr. Michael then clearly states his 
basic view: 

In my view, we face then not ¢onflicting 
policies of rival totalitarian states, but the 
much more complex interrelationships of 
different strategies of attack all taken from 
the common book of Communist warfare. 
If the Communist attack is to become more 
sweeping, our defense must be equally 
broad. 


I commend this outstanding analysis 
to my colleagues. 


Tribute to Edwin W. Tiedeman, Pioneer 
Dairy Farm Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, appearing 
in the February issue of Popkess Dairy- 
man’s Journal is a tribute to the late Ed- 
win W. Tiedeman, pioneer dairy leader, 
one of the most remarkable men of I 
have known. 

Born near O Fallon, Hl., Ed Tiedeman 
went on to distinguish himself as a lead- 
ing spokesman, locally and nationally, 
for the dairy farmer. His efforts in be- 
half of the dairymen will never be for- 
gotten. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this tribute: 

Eowitn W. TIEDEMAN 

Edwin W. Tiedeman, 71, St. Clair County, 
III., ploneer dairy leader, whose activities 
reached and helped dairy farmers through- 
out the United-States, passed to his eternal 
reward, suddenly, in W. n, D. C., on 
December 28, 1963. Services were held in 
St. Louis as the year was closing. 

Tiedeman was born near O'Fallon, Ill., and 

t his early life on the farm. His school- 
ing included attendance at the University of 
Illinois, where he took various agricultural 
courses. He married in 1915, and launched 
his assiduous pioneering spirit when he es- 
tablished a homestead in Texas. During the 
World War I years, he fought a winning 
battle against drought and sand in the pilo- 
neering days of Texas, where the seeds were 
sown for a life of leadership in agriculture. 

Tiedeman returned to Illinois with his 
family late in the 1920's, and settled on a 
dairy farm south of Belleville, III., which he 
operated himself, shipping on the St. Louis 
market. 

Dairy farmers of the St, Louis milkshed 
were in dire need of leadership at the time, 
as a loosely knit group had operated in the 
territory for two decades. Various co-ops 
had been formed. Little had been accom- 
plished. Dairy farmers themselves had lost 
thousands of dollars in the cooperative ven- 
tures. 


HEADS PRODUCERS 


Tiedeman was elected head of the milk 
producers of St. Clair County. He was later 
the unanimous choice for president of Sani- 
tary Milk Producers at its inception in 1930. 
He led SMP, and the dairy farmers of several 
other cooperatives in the St. Louis milk- 
shed, in the formulation of sales plans 
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which brought recognition to the dairy farm- 
ers resulting in several decades of improved 
farm dairy prices. 

Tiedeman had led the dairy farmers in the 
St. Louis district through the bitter days of 
the St. Louis milk strike in 1930. He di- 
rected the organization of the St. Louis Con- 
sumers Milk Commission, a group of city 
residents who carried on an investigation of 
the system of pricing of milk to farmers 
which took the leaders to the dairy farms 
where they held meetings under shade trees 
and verified the claims of the dairy farmers 
that they were receiving insufficient returns 
for their labor. 

Early in the campaign to lead dairymen to 
success, Tiedeman obtained the support of 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
James T. Rainey, of Carrollton, DL, in 
ting the U.S. Department of Agriculture to 
approve a marketing agreement and license 
for the St. Louls market. This marketing 
agreement established classification for milk 
and minimum prices which dairy operators 
were required to pay farmers, This agree- 
ment was issued under the old Triple A Act, 
enacted early in 1933. A portion of this act 
was later amended and then reenacted as 
the Marketing Agreement Act which is the 
enabling legislation under which the Federal 
milk order program now operates in the St. 
Louis market as well as some 80 markets in 
the United States. 

Tiedeman was not only responsible for 
obtaining the first marketing agreement for 
the St. Louis market but was also the leader 
in continuing the Federal milk marketing 
program in the St. Louls market which has 
come to be the oldest Federal order in the 
United States. 

WENT TO WISCONSIN 

As the World War II clouds were gather- 
ing in 1942, Tiedeman left the St. Louis area 
and went to Appleton, Wisc., where he led 
a group of dairy farmers, including seven 
local co-operative organizations, into a cen- 


a result of the sales group. 
Shortly after leaving as manager of Central 


of Price Stabilization, a war agency during 
the Korean war. Following the war years 
and his work with the Government, he was 
appointed director of dairy marketing of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation where he 
led in the establishment of the dairy pro- 
gram of the largest farmers’ organization in 
the United States. Upon retirement from the 
American Farm Bureau, Tiedeman was ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Dairy Division of 
the US. Department of Agriculture, in this 
assignment he had the responsibility of 
checking qualifications of cooperatives which 
operate under the Federal milk market pro- 
gram. He continued this activity until his 
death. 

Tiedeman served many years as a member 
of the board of the National Milk Producers 
Federation and as a board member and chair- 
man of the National Dairy Council. 

Ed Tiedeman was the most determined 
and diligent dairy farm leader who developed 
in the St. Louls milk shed in the past half 
century. His principles and preachings were 
sound. The results of his untiring effort in 
behalf of the dairy farmers of the midwest 
and the United States will live forever. 

A farm boy with ambition, and knowledge, 
and leadership, and determination, and 
ability, and humility, has returned millions 
of dollars to farmers of the Nation. 
It can be truly said that Ed spent his life 
in the service of his fellow dairymen. 

Ed Tiedeman will be missed in the in- 
dustry. His name and accomplishments will 
live forever in the pages of agricultural 
history. 
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Holifield Warns Test Ban Pact Bars 
New Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, our able 
colleague from California (Mr. HOLI- 
ræLD] the vice chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy has warned 
those taking euphoric views about a sec- 
ond interocean canal somewhere in Cen- 
tral America to get realistic. No new 
canal can be built without the use of 
nuclear explosives. No one nation, nor 
any combination of nations, is rich 
enough to build such a canal using only 
conventional earthmoving means. Yet, 
under the terms of the recently nego- 
tiated nuclear test ban treaty, Mr. Khru- 
shchev's permission must be obtained for 
the use of nuclear explosives for this 
purpose. Any benevolent understand- 
ing on his part in this regard is highly 
unlikely. Deprivation of the free world’s 
access to a second canal comes as no sur- 
prise. I pointed out this consequence 
over and over again before the treaty 
was ratified. So did many others. When 
this and other costs to the West for this 
ill-starred venture in diplomacy with 
the Reds is finally totaled, the aggregate 
will be startling. It should be sufficient 
to dispel the euphoria of even the treaty’s 
most starry-eyed supporters. 

The following interesting editorial 
comments regarding Mr. HOLIFIELD’S 
statements appeared in the Washington 
Star on January 29; 

CANAL AND ATOM 

Representative HOLIFIELD, of California, has 


voiced a good and knowing word of caution 
g talk about building a sea-level At- 


regurdin 
lantic-Pacific canal to replace, or supplement, 
the one in Panama. The talk puts special 
stress on the idea of using nuclear explosives 
to bring the projected waterway into being 
at bargain-basement prices. 

There is little doubt, of course, that such 
a project will have to be undertaken in the 


ama 
sult, it faces a future in which it will play 
only a secondary and constantly diminishing 
role. 

As for the new sea-level canal, a prime 
question has to do with the problem of dig- 
ging it. Atomic devices could make the job 
relative easy and inexpensive, but the limited 
test · ban treaty constitutes an obstacle. This 
is so because the treaty—which, of course, 
excludes underground detonations—commits 
every signatory “not to carry out any nuclear 
weapon test explosion, or any other nuclear 
explosion, at any place under its jurisdiction 
or control.” 

Mr. Hoirievp, former chairman of the 
Joint Congressional Atomic Committee and 
one of America’s most educated men in the 
nuclear field, feels certain that this commit- 
ment would rule out an atomic-dug canal 
unless the detonations could be so masked as 
to avoid fallout or some special agreement 
could be worked out with the other signa- 
tories—particularly the Russians—to permit 
the use of nuclear explosives for peaceful 
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Mexico, will remain problematical unless or 
until the Russians take an affirmative view of 
it. Always, alas, we must reckon with their 
nay-saying and studied procrastination. 


Maine Fishing Industry Cannot Take 
Tariff Slash and Survive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, New Eng- 
land is disturbed at the prospect of re- 
ductions in tariffs on fisheries products. 

Yesterday I submitted a brief to the 
US. Tariff Commission expressing my 
strong opposition to such a move. 

At a time when Congress should be 
taking steps to immediately help the do- 
mestic fishing industry replace obsolete 
fishing boats and rehabilitate the com- 
mercial fishing industry in the United 
States, it is no time to harm further this 
beleaguered industry. 

‘An editorial from the Portland, Maine, 
Press Herald, should be of interest to the 
Members of this House: 

MAINE FISHING INDUSTRY CANNOT TAKE 

Tantrr SLASH AND SURVIVE 

If world trade could be fashioned on text- 
book principles, with each nation producing 
the manufacturers and other goods for 
which it was best fitted to do by economic 
reasons, we would not have protective tariffs 
and quotas and other barriers to the free 
flow of trade. 

And we would not have Commissioner 
Ronald Green of Maine Sea and Shore Pish- 
erles, and President Roderick Littlefield of 
the Associated Fisheries of Maine, forced to 
travel to Washington and protest, as they 
will today before the U.S. Tariff Commission, 
a proposal to cut in half existing duties on 
imports of fish products into this country. 

There is a vast difference, we have always 
felt, between fishing and the making of 
automobiles and chemicals and paper and 
machinery and a thousand other manu- 
factures. Like the farmer, the fisherman 
is not the master of his destiny. The sea is, 
at the same time, a friend and an implacable 
enemy. And if it may be claimed that every 
nation’s fishermen experience maritime haz- 
ards, all the way from screaming North 
Atlantic gales to the mysterious ground- 
fish migrations that make the occupation a 
costly gamble, this is only part of the story. 

The New England industry, in particular, 
is faced by higher boat costs, higher wages, 
higher insurance rates, and higher operating 
and processing costs, than any of its foreign 
competitors. Present tariff protection is 
barely adequate, and the current low rate of 
income to Maine fishermen is refiected in 
the depressed economic situation of dozens 
of seacoast towns. 

These are the harsh facts of life that Com- 
missioner Green and Mr. Littlefield will re- 
late to the Tariff Commission today. If the 
United States must horsetrade tariff rates 
with Western European countries at Geneva 
in May, let's not bargain away the virtual 
livelihood of New Englanders who are barely 
making a living from the sea—and often at 
great cost. 
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Should National Brand Merchandise Be 
Sabotaged To Promote the Sale of 
Private Brand Merchandise? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, three 
recent articles in Home Furnishings 
Daily point up the contradictions in- 
herent in the chicf arguments made by 
eats of the quality stabilization 


One article, on January 14, 1964, re- 
lates to a large national mass merchan- 
diser’s reliance on the use of private 
brand names in merchandising its prod- 
ucts. According to the president of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Mr. Robert E. 
Brooker, that company will this year rely 
on private label brand names for 90 per- 
cent of its total sales, 

Along the same line, another story in 
the same edition of Home Furnishings 
Daily tells of the National Association 
of Mass Merchandisers adoption of a so- 
called certified quality program “to en- 
. unt organizations to 

a number of a 
store-branded items.” eevee 

And in the January 28 issue of the 
same publication, a top-level spokesman 
for the May Co. department store chain 
states that between 5-10 percent of May’s 
total volume estimated at 8720-725 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1963—is now produced by 
exclusively branded goods. 

Says Mr. Lincoln Gries, executivi 
president of the May Co.: With pe 88 
brand we can protect our profit, we have 
seen too many nationally-branded items 
Ket rs Also we find we can de- 

elop p e for our on prod 
local basis. 8 

To my mind, these articles are prime 
exhibits substantiating the case of those 
of us who advocate quality stabilization 
legislation. Here, from their own lips, 
we hear admissions by mass merchandis- 
ing spokesmen that the brand name on 
manufactured goods is a valuable asset 
to its producer and an invaluable guide 
to the modern American consumer. As 
Mr. Roger Courtland of the NAMM is 
quoted as saying, brand name products 
have “better consumer acceptance,” and 
are considered quality products. 

That is exactly the princi, upon 
which the case for quality e 
rests. And there is yet another impor- 
tant question to consider about these 
admissions by leading national mass 
merchandisers. As manufacturers of 
label goods, do they not possess the same 
control over the retail price of these 
goods which they seek to deny their in- 
dependent competitors by opposing qual- 
ity stabilization? Is it logical or fair to 
raise straw price-fixing charges against 
independent maufacturers and retailers 
when they ask only to be permitted equal 
treatment with Montgomery Ward, 
NAMM members and others who manu- 
facture and market their own private 
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label goods at prices which they deter- 
mine? 

These are questions to be considered 
in weighing the relative merits of argu- 
ments for and against quality stabiliza- 
tion—and I believe their answers clearly 
weigh in favor of proponents of the bill. 

With unanimous consent I ask that 
two of the articles referred to be placed 
into the ConcresstonaL Recorp. And I 
would ask all those interested in pre- 
serving a free, independent retail system 
to read these articles and reflect on their 
true meaning to the Nation’s economy. 

The articles follow: 

{From Home Furnishings Daily, Jan. 15, 
1964] 
Wanp's PLANS STEP Ur or PRIVATE LABEL LINES 

Curicaco.—Montgomery Ward & Co. plans 
to step up its percentage of private label 
merchandise this year. 

“Eighty percent of our total sales now are 
accounted for by goods which are offered 
under our brand name,” according to Robert 
E. Brooker, Ward’s president, and this will 
be increased to approximately 90 percent in 
1964.“ 

Mr. Brooker also noted, in a lengthy prog - 
ress report to the chain's employees, that 
Ward's had given great attention to packag- 
ing of goods under its various private labels 
the past year. Buyers and designers con- 
centrated on developing label information 
which encourages customer self-selection 
and on designing attractive packages which 
encourage impulse purchases. 

Ward's house labels include Signature ap- 
pliances, Airline home entertainment equip- 
ment and Powr-Kraft tools; Carol Brent, 
Miss Brent, Brent, Brent University, Brent 
Junior, Brentshire, Brentshire Young Junior, 
Brent Prep, and other labels for women’s, 
men's, and children's apparel? and Style 
House and other brands for curtains, drap- 
eries, and fabrics. d 

Mr. Brooker also introduced a sad note in 
his statement. 

“We have made few organizational and 
systems changes in the catalog portion of 
our business during 1963," he said, “and I 
regret to report that we have not kept pace 
with competition. While catalog industry 
sales have increased 9 percent, our sales 
through the various catalog forms of selling 
have advanced an estimated 2 percent 
through December. Consequently, we have 
lost position—our share of the market has 
declined.” 

Mr. Brooker went on to say that Ward's 
has experienced people “to compete favor- 
ably in catalog selling, and this important 
part of our total sales deserves the attention 
of each unit manager to assure recovery of 
our lost position. 

Elsewhere in his statement, the official 
reported that early results of Ward’s conver- 
sion of the Fair Store in northwest suburban 
Mount Prospect (Randhurst shopping cen- 
ter), III., have “exceeded our expectations.” 
It gave Ward full-line retail representation 
in the Chicago market. 

The newest timetable for conversion of 
four other units calls for completion by next 
September. Stores in Evergreen Park and 
Oak Park will be changed to Ward's prior to 
Easter, State Street by mid-1964, and Old 
Orchard in time for the back-to-school 
season, 

The metropolitan district responsibility 
for the Chicago market includes stores in 
Gary and Hammond, Ind., and La Grange. 
Chicago Heights, Blue Island, Waukegan, Jo- 
liet, and Aurora and all catalog stores within 
a 50-mile radius of downtown Chicago. 


[From Home Furnishings Daily, Jan. 15, 1964] 
NAMM Apoprs Procram To OK Store BRANDS 


WasuincTron.—The National Association of 
Mass Merchandisers has adopted a certified 
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quality program to enable member-discount 


So far, said Roger Courtland, NAMM ex- 
ecutive secretary, the program covers a line 
of pharmaceuticals (vitamins and about 60 
sundries). It is to be broadened gradually, 
usually by about one item per store depart- 
ment. As of now, no hard goods are included, 
but it is an area that may be explored. 

Mr. Courtland said tests have proved the 
consumer favors a product bearing the store 
name and quality seal. He said this provided 
a brand name identity and store identifica- 
tion. Since quality is pretested and price is 
lower (because of avoiding manufacturer ad 
costs), the store has a higher profit factor 
and better consumer acceptance, Mr, Court- 
land declared. 

The manufacturer who wants to partici- 
pate in the NAMM store-brand program is 
required to have tests made of his product 
and two or three comparable name brand 
products at a testing lab acceptable to 
NAMM. The tests are required by NAMM, 
for participation, to show that the product's 
quality is as good as or better than the name 
brands. Price also must be lower than the 
brand name merchandise, but how much 
lower depends on the product and other cir- 
cumstances, 


Panama Canal: Time for Showing 
Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial from the San Diego, 
(Calif.) Union, with the heading as 
shown below: 

[From the San Diego Union, Jan. 23, 1964] 


Lxr's Say No AND MEAN Ir: TIME FOR SHOW 
OF STRENGTH 


There is no gratitude in diplomacy. Pana- 
ma virtually owes its existence as a free na- 
tion to the desire of the United States to 
build the Panama Canal, 

Now, Panama is unhappy and talks loosely 
and grandiosely of assuming complete juris- 
diction and operation of the canal to pre- 
serve the dignity of its independence. 

We would be willing to wager that few of 
the people in the provinces of Panama are 
much concerned whether Panama's dignity 
is upheld, and that the discontent is largely 
if not all in the political centers. 

The pretensions of small nations often 
are out of proportion to their importance. 
The factor in regard to the Panama Canal, 
other than the safeguarding of American in- 
terests, is in the historic obligation of the 
United States to operate it as an interna- 
tional waterway, for the benefit of Panama 
and everybody else, as this country has done. 

Panama is one of the smaller Latin coun- 
tries. After the Spanish colonies in the 
New World had rebelled, Panama became a 
province of Colombia, then known as New 
Granada. It never was more than a province, 
though it did enjoy some measure of auton- 
omy at times, until the United States—and 
the commercial world—felt the great need of 
a waterway through the isthmus. 

When the United States and Colombia 
were unable to reach agreement on a treaty, 
Panama broke away and signed up, and the 
canal was built. That was in 1903. Ever 
since, the canal has been an important factor 
in the economy of Panama. 
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But the child has become a diplomatic de- 
linquent. Violence is substituted for com- 
monsense and reason. 

We believe it is a time for a show of 
strength in Panama as well as elsewhere. 
This is not being imperialistic. The United 
States wants no territory, nor does it want 
to destroy the integrity of any country. 

But the United States invested money in 
Panama, and built the canal and opened it 
to all, in good faith and in confidence that 
Panama too would meet its treaty obliga- 
tions. It is Panama, not the United States, 
that would change the rules of the game. 

Panama wants to turn back the clock and 
abrogate the treaty that brought it inde- 
pendence. Does it also want to go back 
60 years to its former state as a captive 
Province of Colombia? 

We ought to close the door, probably, in 
mentioning the phrase “gunboat diplomacy.” 
But, in truth, we are practicing “gunboat 
diplomacy” in many parts of the world, in 
the Formosa Straits, for example, and now 
in the Indian Ocean. 


The 7th Fleet is sending a powerful task 
force into the Indian Ocean, and you can 
be sure there will be howls of protest from 
Indian Socialists and others. But a show of 
strength, if it keeps the peace, is better 
than the use of force. 

The United States has kept the peace in 
the Western Pacific. We feel the Navy can 
maintain the peace in the distant Indian 
Ocean area. The national commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Joseph J. Lombardo, now has suggested we 
establish a naval patrol between Red Cuba 
and the Panama Canal. This would seem a 
wise precaution. Fidel Castro will make the 
most of the situation in Panama. 

Even more important than a show of force, 
at this moment, is a show of determination. 
Say No“ and show we mean it. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I include therein 
a tribute of sympathy from the Second 
District Democratic Club, Baltimore 
County, to Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy, 
upon the loss of her beloved husband, 
the late President, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy. It is a tribute which expresses 
the feelings of all American citizens 
upon the untimely death of President 
Kennedy. It is with great pride, and a 
joining of my own personal sympathy 
with that of the Second District Demo- 
cratic Club, that I insert the club’s offi- 
cial resolution of sympathy in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. It is my high privil- 
ege, as well, to transmit an official copy 
of this resolution, under the seal of the 
club and signed by the club president in 
the name of all the members, to Mrs. 
Jacqueline Kennedy. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas it is with profound regret and the 
deepest sorrow that the Second District 
Democratic Club, Inc., records the untimely 
demise of the late John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
President of the United States of America, on 
November 22, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-three; and 
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Whereas the said John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy did faithfully serve our beloved Nation 
in war and in peace, and who by his heroic 
action in the time of war saved the lives of 
many of his countrymen, and in the time of 
peace gave his life in the service of his 
Country; and 

Whereas by. his political activities he be- 
came the leader of our Democratic Party, and 
as a legislator and as President of this great 
Republic, had sponsored many important 
pieces of legislation for the benefit of this 
Nation and for mankind in general; and 

Whereas in his passing this Nation has lost 
one of its most beloved and respected citi- 
zens, and we the individual citizens have 
lost a true and trusted friend: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Second District Democratic 
Ciub, Inc., on this 16th day of December, in 
the year of our Lord 1963, That this expres- 
sion of sorrow be spread on the minutes of 
this club and that the secretary be instructed 
to send a copy of this resolution to Mrs. 
Jacqueline Kennedy, the widow of our late 
beloved President. 

As witness my hand and seal of the club 
this 16th day of December 1963. 

CHARLES C. GLOS, 
President. 


New Manpower Act Is Good Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Port Huron (Mich.) Times 
Herald, in its December 24, 1963, edition 
carried an editorial headlined “New 
Manpower Act Is Good Busness, which 
I believe many Members of Congress will 
find interesting. 

I might point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Times Herald has a reputation as a 
newspaper with a vigorous editorial pol- 
icy. It is a paper which does not mince 
words, but emphatically says what it 
thinks. 

Although I frequently disagree with 
the newspaper’s editorial point of view, 
I have always admired the forcefulness 
with which it spoke—even though it 
has on occasion caused me some discom- 
fort. The Times Herald and I usually 
are on opposite sides of the political 
fence, but this time we couldn't agree 
more. 

The editorial, I think, accurately sum- 
marizes the feelings of most Members 
of Congress—Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike—about the MDTA program 
which was recently expanded and im- 
proved as a result of congressional ap- 
proval of needed amendments to the act 
of 1962. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the Times Herald edi- 
torial, “New Manpower Act Is Good Busi- 
ness,” in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

New Manpower Acr Is Goop BUSINESS 

The Manpower Training Act, which Presi- 
dent Johnson signed last week, sounds like 
workable and worthwhile legislation. 

It extends both the time and scope of the 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
of 1962. It inchides changes which place 
special emphasis on training and placing 
jobless youths, but it also covers older per- 
sons who are too little educated to find jobs. 
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It will also help people move to new loca- 
tions when they have a promise of full-time 
work but no way to get to it. 

America will doubtless always have a hard 
core of unemployables, those who can't work, 
and those who won't. These will make up a 
perennial welfare load. But there are many 
others who could and would work if they 
knew how and had a chance, 

Untrained youths are on their way into 
lifelong welfare status as the Nation becomes 
more mechanized, specialized, and auto- 
mated. Many of them could become con- 
tributing members of the community if 
taught a marketable skill. 

It is good business for the Nation to pro- 
mote this skill as an alternative to a life- 
time of welfare checks, 

Many older workers have been let out when 
their particular skills were no longer in 
demand. They can be retrained for new 
jobs, and at small expense compared to the 
alternative. 

Some of the unemployed, including al- 
most every age bracket, need a basic educa- 
tion before they can be trained. We de- 
mand that children attend school, why 
should we deny the benefits of at least, mini- 
mum learning to older people? 

The Port Huron Area School District and 
the local office of the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission operated a pilot pro- 
gram here in 1962 to train men for possible 
employment by the Howard Spring Co. 

There were 3 units of about 25 men 
each. They were taught in classrooms and 
shops a new skill which the company needed, 

Results were termed excellent, with the 
joint benefit of many men employed, and a 
pool of skilled workers available for a poten- 
tial employer. 

A new program, to which younger people 
would also be admitted, is in the planning 
stage. It will accent other skills. 

But even here, people are found who do 
not qualify for training, A man may be able 
to pass a literacy test, and still not be able 
to read well enough for technical training. 

Some objections were made in Congress to 
the new Training Act, although the measure 
passed without. amendment through both 
Houses on voice vote. One 
called it a business of “piling one program 
on top of another with all sorts of duplica- 
tion and overlapping.” 

Representative Howarp W. SmrrH, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, warned the House not to be 
overcome with the Christmas spirit with un- 
necessary expansion of a working program. 

But this is not just Christmas spirit. It 
is good business. If there is some overlap- 
ping, it will be small inconvenlence compared 
to the benefits to be gained, 

Manpower is an essential national resource. 
We cannot afford to let part of ft He fallow 
when it is possible to turn it to productive 
effort. 


The 46th Anniversary of the Inde- 
pendence of Ukraine 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 22, 1964 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, Janu- 
ary 22, 1964, marks the 46th anniversary 
of the independence of Ukraine. This is 
an anniversary that cannot really be 
celebrated because the 45 million citizens 
in the Ukraine live today under the cloak 
of Communist tyranny. Theirs is not a 
free and independent country. 
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With the rise of communism in Russia 
in the dark days of 1917 and 1918, the 
Ukraine became one of the first sovereign 
states to be overwhelmed by the colonial- 
ism of the Soviets. The darkness of 
Communist domination has covered the 
Ukraine from that day to this. 

Within the breast of the people of the 
Ukraine, a constant yearning for free- 
dom has burned ever brightly. 

As a result, the Soviet Union has been 
forced to turn to a masquerade, wherein 
the Ukraine is held up to the free world 
as an independent and free nation within 
the federal framework of the U.S.S.R. 
Those who are conversant with the facts 
know just how independent the Ukraine 
is, The day will come, however, when 
this independence will become a reality. 
Until that day arrives, I am proud to 
salute the Ukraine and its people on this 
46th anniversary of their independence, 
knowing full well that some day it will 
take its rightful place in the family of 
free nations. 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars Leader 
Becomes a Truth Squad Checking Up 
on the Chamber of Commerce Head, 
Ed Neilan, Who Recently Stabbed the 
Veterans in the Back in a National 
Magazine Article 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Neilan, the “Scrooge” of Wilmington 
who presently heads the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, and who stabbed the 
American veterans in the back in a re- 
cent national magazine article, was the 
subject of some remarks of mine on 
Monday, January 27. Since then there 
has come to my attention a steady 
stream of statements by responsible 
people, each one giving a lie to some 
untruth or cluster of untruths by the 
wholly irresponsible banker and chamber 
5 leader from Wilmington, 


Perhaps the chamber should appoint 
a truth squad to follow Neilan around 
the country to correct the downright 
falsehoods that he has been spreading 
wherever he goes. 

I am sure he is doing the great. busi- 
ness organization he heads and the 
banking profession generally no good. 
Pending action by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the American people can rely 
upon such worthy citizens as Joseph J. 
Lombardo, commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, to correct some of the erroneous 
information Neilan is disseminating. 
We are grateful to National Commander 
Lombardo for keeping the record 
straight. The following statement was 
sent to me by the Atterbury Post No. 26, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Wilmington, 
Del., on January 23, 1964: 
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REMARKS BY COMMANDER IN CHIEF JOSEPH J. 
LOMBARDO 


Periodically some headline-hunting indi- 
vidual decides he will make his mark upon 
the Nation by attacking this Nations’ vet- 
erans’ program. Invariably the attacker will 
be a man with a good war record and a good 
bank account. And, invariably, he will get 
his headlines not by any statement of fact, 
but rather by the use of deceit and distor- 
tion. 

In recent weeks we have witnessed another 
such attack. Predictably, the attacker, Mr. 
Edwin P. Nellan, president of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is a banker. Predictably, 
he used the Communist approach by substi- 
tuting fiction for fact. His opinions he is 
entitled to, but to distort the facts is to 
perform a great disservice to our Nation's 
veterans and to our Nation as a whole. 

With the help of Norman Jones, our di- 

rector of rehabilitation; Cooper Holt, director 
of our Washington office; and John Gleason, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, we have 
gathered together the facts that refute the 
fiction. Now let’s take a look at some of the 
wild charges, 
Congressmen are “vote hungry,” and the 
veterans’ program is “vast and incredible.” 
Veterans’ benefits constitute a “blatant and 
outrageous maneuver,” and are a “scandal.” 
Veterans’ legislation is “very loosely writ- 
ten,” and past Congresses “have already 
tipped the cornucopia of welfarism to pro- 
vide for veterans.” Veterans’ benefits are 
pathway to “bizarre and ruinous alteration 
of our economy,” and, therefore, this “creep- 
ing, demoralizing monster of governmental 
paternalism” must be halted. 

The authority for such slick-phrased, 
sweeping generalities? The author and the 
authority are one and the same. The quotes 
are Mr. Neilan’s; not attributions to any 
recognized expert in the fleld of veterans’ 
affairs. 


We know that the veterans’ program will 
survive. But make no mistake, this un- 
substantiated onslaught can cause damage 
unless the record is set straight. Fortunately, 
each sweeping statement and the unsupport- 
ed allegation can be answered factually. 

For example, the article says: “Loose lan- 
guage is the rule in the legislation that does 
pass. To get free treatment for a non-serv- 
ice-connected ailment at veterans’ hospitals, 
an ex-serviceman must swear that he can't 
afford to pay. So perjury becomes routine, 
and because the law is badly written, cheat- 
ers are seldom prosecuted. Hence 85 percent 
of the VA patients have nonservice disabili- 
ties.“ 

The hospitalization law is clear, and no 
intelligent reader of the statute could have 
the slightest doubt as to its meaning. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, any law with which the 
author does not happen to agree is badly 
written. 

Tt is true, as the author says, that veterans 
seeking hospital care for non-service con- 
nected ailments must state under oath that 
they are unable to pay, Unfettered by even 
an iota of in proof, the author hops 
from this truth to his conclusion—"So per- 
jury becomes routine.” Using the same 
unique reasoning, it could be said with equal 
merit that “witnesses in court are sworn 
to tell the truth, so perjury becomes routine,” 
or “bankers are sworn to safeguard depos- 
its, so embezzlement becomes routine.” 

Having declared—without offering one 
shred of proof—that “perjury is routine,” 
that “cheaters are seldom prosecuted,” and 
the “law is badly written,” Mr. Neilan then 
seems to say that because of these things 
“85 percent of the VA patients have non- 
service disabilities.” 

But in fact, even this lone statistic is mis- 
leading. Each year VA conducts an actual 
census of patients in its hospitals. The 
latest head count of more than 100,000 VA 
patients shows that 40.2 percent had service- 
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connected disabilities. The overwhelming 
majority of the rest were either long-term 
patients with mental illness, tuberculosis, 
or other chronic disabilities, or they had 
applied for or are in receipt of a veterans’ 
pension. By Mr. Neilan's own admission vet- 
erans receiving pension under the present 
law must pass a “strict test of need.” 

The article fails to mention that due in 
large measure to a comparatively new law 
supported by the VFW the VA is for the 
first time authorized to provide prehospital 
and posthospital care in its outpatient clin- 
ics for certain non-service- connected pa- 
tients. This puts VA partially on the same 
footing as a private hospital where the pa- 
tient can be examined, given laboratory tests, 
and diagnosed all before entering a hospital, 
and can have folowup examinations in his 
doctor's office or at home instead of in the 
hospital after his discharge. 

Due to this new law and improved treat- 
ment methods, the VA during the last fiscal 
year treated 71,000 more patients than it did 
in 1960 with essentially the same facilities, 
and the improved turnover is continuing, for 
in the first quarter of the current fiscal year 
10,000 more patients were treated than were 
treated in the comparable period of last year. 

In claiming the alleged existence of more 
empty beds than patients in VA hospitals” 
and attributing it in part to an allegation 
that “most of the patients are ambulatory,” 
the article is shamefully wrong. 

VA hospitals have a high rate of occupancy 
of about 91 percent; anything higher would, 
by accepted medical standards, indicate 
overcrowding. Indeed, we have at the mo- 
ment a list of more than 16,000 eligible vet- 
erans waiting for an available bed. 

We are proud of the fact that many VA pa- 
tients are ambulatory. This should merit 
praise rather than criticism. In the modern 
practice of medicine, early ambulation is en- 
couraged for medical and surgical patients. 
The VA also has more than 50,000 psychiatric 
patients in its hospitals. Would the author 
have up strap these mental patients to their 
beds to keep them from walking around? 

The author is again insulting to veter- 
ans, and to VA medical staffs, and is just as 
consistently inaccurate as ever, in his charge 
that VA hospitals openly harbor malingerers 
who come in “to rest up, dry out, or merely 
find company.” Does the fact that out of 
962,000 applicants for admission to VA hos- 
pitals in 1 year, one-third, or 328,000, were 
rejected, sound like a policy of encouraging 
te "9 


He smears as malingerers“ a patient pop- 
ulation, which on any one day includes many 
thousands of mentally ill veterans, and other 
thousands with tuberculosis, cancer, heart 
disease, and the gamut of general medical 
and surgical disorders, and in which about 
1 out of 3 is in the “geriatric group.“ age 65 
or older. 

Leaving the field of medicine, the article 
turns its attention to pensions and compen- 
sation, and mentions a “ ” claims 
review that "resulted in cutting off of 83,695 
payments.” z 

Here are the omitted, but pertinent, facts 
about this study made by VA. 

The purpose was to doublecheck the ac- 
curacy of awards made during the floodtide 
of the greatest demobilization in American 
history when World War II servicemen were 
being discharged at the rate of a million a 
month. At the time VA was receiving nearly 
a quarter-million claims each month, and 
trying to recruit and train thousands of new 
employees to handle the rush of applica- 
tions. 

The review, begun in 1954 and completed 
for the most part in 1962, covered 1,694,926 
cases. 

Of this total, adjustment was needed in 
less than 10 percent, or 165,926 cases. In 
16,803 cases, increases were granted because 
the disability had worsened. In 66,428 cases, 
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decreases were made because the disability 
had improved. 

And there were 83,695 terminations of pay- 
ment—55,349 because the disability had im- 
proved to a degree where payments were no 
longer indicated, and 28,346 because of er- 
ror—or only 1.7 percent of the total cases 
under scrutiny. 

And now let's look at costs. An examina- 
tion of the current costs of veterans’ benefits 
reveals that, contrary to its detractors, the 
program, in proporation to the number of 
veterans and the national income, is costing 
much less today than in the past. For ex- 
ample, it took a much larger slice, percentage 
wise, of the national income in the 1890's to 
pay the cost of these fundamental veterans’ 
benefits compared to their cost today, not- 
withstanding the fact that the number of 
veterans in those earlier years was less than 
3 percent of the total population while vet- 
erans today account for approximately 12 
percent. 

The facts are that the cost of the veterans’ 
benefits program is now much less than dur- 
ing several periods in the past despite the 
fact that the number of veterans in civilian 
life after the Korean conflict then exceeded 
and still exceeds the number during any 
other period in American 5 

It should be emphasized that the VA direct 
loan program has made a profit for the Fed- 
eral Government and increased Federal 
income taxes paid by veterans who have re- 
ceived VA education and training benefits 
will eventually more than pay the cost of this 
program. 

The statement in the article that “as a 
group, however, veterans have no God-given 
right to special consideration” is intriguing. 
The VFW has never proclaimed any special 
right or consideration of veterans emanating 
from the Almighty. This could be correctly 
stated with reference to special consideration 
accorded many other groups. These groups 
include the very bank of which Mr. Nellan 
is president. On January 13, Congressman 
WRIGHT ParMan stated that Mr. Neilan’s 
bank was at that time listed with $8,137,873 
in Government funds which it was free to 
loan out at the going rate of interest but 
on which it paid the Government no interest. 
So here we see the man who would deny our 
Nation's veterans hospitalization and pen- 
sions is one of those standing at the head 
of the line for his own form of Government 
subsidy. But, of course, that is different 
because the shoe is on his foot. 

In conclusion, let me say that it is my 
opinion that veterans do rate special consid- 
eration and this is exactly the way Washing- 
ton and Lincoln thought and it is also the 
way that Pericles thought as long ago as 430 
B.C, Each and every Congress has recog- 
nized the same special consideration. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars shall continue to 
expose the phonies who would deny us such 
consideration. 


William C. Foster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had many differences of opinion with 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency and take a dim view of many of 
the schemes it has espoused at the nego- 
tiating table and elsewhere. As a matter 
of fact, Ihave legislation pending which 
would reshape that Agency to a con- 
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siderable degree. Nonetheless, in the 
Agency’s Administrator, Mr. William C. 
Foster, I have found a man for whom 
I have the greatest personal respect, 
despite these differences of opinion as 
to the course, direction and organiza- 
tion of his Agency. 

The following article by Robert H. 
Estabrook, appearing recently in the 
Washington Post, contains interesting 
biographical data and opinions regard- 
ing Mr. Foster: 

FOSTER’S PATIENCE Fits Anus TALKS 

(By Robert H. Estabrook) 

Genrva.—The soft-spoken, unassuming 
man who heads the American delegation to 
the disarmament conference here has what 
colleagues describe as a consuming interest 
in a war war. But William C. Foster 
is no unrealistic visionary ap an 
unattainable ideal. Few Americans have s0 
detailed a background in the requirements 
of defense and national security combined 
with the patience required to make even 
small mutual gains with the Soviet Union. 

Foster, who at a handsome 66 looks fully 
10 years younger, has an unusual career 
behind him. During World War I he was 
an Army pilot. Between the wars he was in 
the steel business. As an interna- 
tionally minded Republican he came to 
Washington during World War II to assist 
the War Department in procurement. 

As Under Secretary of Commerce in the 

administration Foster recruited 
such eminent men as David K. E. Bruce back 
into the public service. He was deputy to 
Paul Hoffman in the Marshall plan and then 
himself became Director of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. During the 
Korean war he was back in the Pentagon 
as Deputy Secretary of Defense under an- 
other Republican, Robert A. Lovett. 

At first the Eisenhower administration 
disregarded him, and Foster went back to 
private industry. But after the fret Soviet 
asked to serve on a panel 


the ding spirit of 
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chairman. Later he was chairman of the 
American delegation at the conference on 
safeguards against surprise attack. Neither 
service brought him much thanks. 

In 1961 President Kennedy asked Foster 
to become Director of the reconstituted 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. He 
attended the protracted of the 
present disarmament conference in March 
1962. Thus in addition to his technical 
knowledge he has acquired considerable ex- 
perience in diplomatic confrontation with 
the Russians. 

Despite his service to Democratic adminis- 
trations and his personal admiration for the 
way in which President Johnson has taken 
over executive leadership, Foster remains by 
preference a Republican. It is paradoxical 
that the strongest attacks on him and on the 
work of the Disarmament Agency come 
from the far right. 

Some of this may represent the lingering 
effect of a coincidence of names. William Z. 
Foster was at one time chairman of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States. Even 
the French Communist newspaper L’Human- 
ité fell into the trap when it exulted about 
a prominent Communist being named to the 
Marshall plan. ‘Foster concedes that al- 
though he wished no evil for William Z., the 
latter's death brought him a certain relief. 

But there is a pattern in the attacks, many 
of which unhappily come from Texas. Per- 
sons of extreme rightwing views tend to re- 
gard any negotiations with the Soviet Union 
as tantamount to treason and to indicate 
that in even discussing arms contro] Foster 
is likely to give away the crown jewels. 
Nevertheless, polls conducted during the 
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Kennedy administration showed that the 
nuclear test ban treaty enjoys overwhelming 
popular approval. 

Poster takes it philosophically, concluding 
merely that he is here to do a job to the 
best of his ability. He is mildly encouraged 
by the initial absence of polemics in the 
presentation by his Soviet counterpart, 
Semyon K. Tsarapkin, whom he finds at 
times personally agreeable. He thinks it in- 
teresting that the Soviet Union has restored 
the question of NATO-Warsaw Pact observer 
posts to the discussion even though this Is 
coupled with a demand for a denuclearized 
zone in West and East Germany. 

He also sees eventual possibility of agree- 
ment to halt the spread of nuclear weapons 
and to end production of fissionable ma- 
terials for weapons p Successful in- 
spection of facilities already shut down might 
make it easier for the Soviet Union to ac- 
cept inspection of a freeze on nuclear mis- 
siles. 

But as a superbly rational man Foster has 
no illusions about arms control which is the 
necessary prerequisite for any measure of 
substantive disarmament. He knows that 
it is likely to be a long and tedious busi- 
ness—even though when the Soviet Union 
is ready to move, as on the test ban, agree- 
ment can come quickly and he must be pre- 
pared for every opportunity. 


Texan, “Tiger” Teague, a Key Man in 
Space Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to an editorial that the Waco, Tex., 
Tribune-Herald of January 18, 1964, car- 
ried in connection with my good friend, 
OLIN “TIGER” TEAGUE. 

I believe the Waco Tribune-Herald is 
to be commended in its effort to acquaint 
the public with the problems facing the 
space and defense programs and how 
one Member of Congress has met these 
problems head-on. The article speaks 
for itself: 

TEXAN, “TIGER” TEAGUE, A Key Man IN SPACE 
PROGRAMS 

One of the problems connected with space 
and defense programs is the lack of knowl- 
edge by many Congressmen of the varied 
complexities of the subjects, which need the 
best information attainable to be dealt with 
in the legislative field. 

Many Congressmen seem, with every good 
intent on their part, to have cut themselves 
off from accepting the experts that appear 
before them in hearings apparently believing 
they have dark or dubious motives for their 
position, among which is the advancement 
of their power and access to the Treasury. 
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Proposal has been made that congres- 
sional committees set up their own teams 
of scientific experts who could give explana- 
tions to some of the baffling semantics that 
emerge from the mouths of scientists per- 
fectly familiar with the subject, but un- 
able to get their messages across. But this 
would take away experts from posts where 
they are vitally needed. 

Now an attempted solution is in sight 
with the signing of agreement with the Na- 
tional Academy of Scientists to help Con- 
gress comprehend the scientific and techni- 
cal problems with which they are faced. 
This may work out to advantage. But it, 
too, will fail, if a sufficient number of Con- 
gress refuse to accept this advice and ex- 
planation because of a belief that scien- 
tists are concerned mainly with perpetuating 
their functions on Federal space and techno- 
logical subjects. 

One of the Congressmen who does under- 
stand realities and opportunities in the space 
program is Representative OLIN TEAGUE, of 
the Sixth Texas District. “TIGER” Tracur’s 
contributions of brains and courage in the 
work of the House Science and Astronau- 
tics Committe are major ones. Long the ef- 
ficient and humane watchdog chairman of 
the House Veterans“ Affairs Committee, Rep- 
resentative Teague now carries a a double 
responsibility and carries it well. It must 
be a matter of pride among the voters of 
the central Texas district he represents that 
their Co has risen to such high 
stature in the vital business of the world’s 
moet powerful nation. 


Farm Organizations Support Voluntary 
Wheat Certificate Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 21 a group of representatives from 
almost all the major farm organizations 
in the Nation met to discuss the need for 
new wheat legislation. They voiced, fol- 
lowing their meeting, unanimous agree- 
ment that there is an urgent need for 
wheat legislation at this time. 

These farmer representatives further 
agreed that the best approach to a new 
wheat program is the voluntary certifi- 
cate type of program. This is the same 
view shared by those of us in the Con- 
gress who are working now for prompt 
enactment of this type of legislation. 

A bill which I introduced on January 
28—H.R. 9780—would provide the type of 
program these groups say is needed now. 
This bill has been reported by the Wheat 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture. I am hopeful that the 
full committee will report the bill within 
a very few days, and that the House can 
take prompt action in this vital field. 

Following are a letter of transmittal 
from the National Grange, and a copy of 
the statement issued by the farm organi- 
zations which met on January 21: 

NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1964. 
To All Members of House Agriculture Com- 
mittee and Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 

The — committee of the National 
Grange y gave emphatic approval 
efforts of National Master Herschel B. Now. 
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som and his staff to work with other farm or- 
ganizations to secure prompt passage of 
wheat legislation, to avert a serious situation 
which will undoubtedly develop if present 
legislation (the act of 1962) is not amended. 

We are, therefore, submitting to all mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Agriculture 
and the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, the revised statement which 
we gave to some Members of the House of 
Representatives who informally met with us 
on January 21. 

Organizations represented were: the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers, the Na- 
tional Farmers Organization, the National 
Farmers Union, the U.S. Corn Growers Asso- 
ciation, and the National Grange. 

Telegrams of support came from: Grain 
Sorghum Producers Association, and Missouri 
Farmers Association. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Harry L. GRAHAM, 
Legislative Assistant to Master. 


URGENCY oF WHEAT LEGISLATION 

The farm organizations and producers’ rep- 
resentatives here personally (or by state- 
ment) are united in their desire for quick 
Passage of a voluntary wheat certificate pro- 
gram, which will maintain and improve farm 
income, by preserving the stability of the 
market, removing the threat to other farm 
programs, and reducing the problems which 
threaten chaos in world markets, by reason 
of the difficulty of preventing U.S. violation 
of the International Wheat Agreement in 
the absence of any new effective wheat leg- 
islation in 1964. 

Any program to apply to the 1964 crop 
must be enacted prior to March 1, in order 
to be effective before harvesttime. 

Growing evidence is apparent that the 
price of wheat will drop close to the price of 
the 50 percent of parity level, with an addi- 
tional income loss of roughly $600 million in 
1964, without such legislation. 

The adverse effect of this economic loss 
on our total economy would substantially 
reduce the beneficial results of any tax re- 
duction that may be forthcoming, as well as 
all other efforts to stimulate the economy and 
generate further employment. 

It is, therefore, the responsibility of farm 
groups and responsible rural leadership, as 
well as of the Congress, to prevent such 
disastrous loss in farm income; threatening, 
as it would, to terminate the period of un- 
een prosperity in other segments ot 

the economy; as we firmly believe the disas- 
trous drop in farm income would do, and as 
it has done in the past. 

The political problems of regaining the 
previous level of income would be very 
difficult ones; hence, there is real urgency 
of acting now to prevent further drop in 
either income or prices, as a very minimum 
objective. 

The effect of no legislation would be to 
scuttle the feed grains program, and termi- 
nate its desirable effects. 

The gains of the past 3 years, in increased 
income, reduced stocks, and diminished Gov- 
ernment costs, as well as in expanded 
markets, would be lost without such legis- 
lation. 

Reports from the field, our respective 
members, and from meetings of the various 
organizations here represented, indicate 
strong support for a voluntary but attrac- 
tive and effective program, to maintain and 
increase farm income. Even those who op- 
posed the referendum on the compulsory or 
mandatory certificate program submitted for 
referendum last spring, held out the promise 
of new and effective legislation in the event 
of the failure of the referendum. 

The reports that over 75 percent of winter 
wheat producers planted within their acre- 
age allotments, thus protecting their allot- 
ments, indicate that farmers expect (and 
want) a wheat program, and that they in- 
tend to participate in one. 
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Pailure to enact legislation will seriously 
jeopardize our whole international effort to 
advance the cause of increasing economic 
cooperation between the non-Communist 
segments of the world; diminish our at- 
tempts to further expand market potential 
for U.S. agriculture, and indeed, be a serious 
obstacle to reasonable U.S. success in con- 
nection with the forthcoming Kennedy 
round of negotiations in the general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade, and will substan- 
tially lessen the prospect of stabilizing our 
own American market for agricultural 
markets in general, including meat products. 

The urgency seems so complete and uni- 
versal that it is difficult to understand why 
there is any difference of opinion on the 
necessity of legislation, even though we con- 
cede that there are several differences of 
opinion as to the most desirable combination 
of legislative provisions, Under such cir- 
cumstances, however, the compelling neces- 
sity of recognizing the fundamental sound- 
ness of the traditional American concept of 
arriving at legislative decision through full 
discussion and reasonable concession and 
compromise on points of difference has dic- 
tated this renewed joint effort on the part of 
those of us here today to underscore the 
compulsion of effective action; to present to 
this committee our wide areas of agreement 
on purposes and objectives; to give you anew 
our collective, though somewhat different, 
opinions, as to the best ways of obtaining 
those objectives and finally, to assure this 
committee of the Congress of our abiding 
faith in the American system, to the effect 
that we will, in all probability, give support 
to the collective judgment of this commit- 
tee, as to the ways in which these objectives 
should be approached, in legislation early in 
this session, reserving, as we feel that Ameri- 
cans not only have the right to do, but have 
the responsibility to do, a subsequent right, 
then, to seek further improvement and any 
correction that may be necessary, at a later 
date. 

Let us, therefore, make further leigslative 
progress now, and dedicate ourselves, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to continuing 
efforts in the future. 


Hot Money Hideaway Booming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article published in the weekly 
newspaper, Labor, on February 1 indi- 
cates another loophole by which those 
individuals who have accumulated 
wealth by taking advantage of the op- 
portunities offered in our free economy 
now seek to avoid their fair burden of 
maintaining that economy. This poses a 
legal and an ethical problem for which 
I hope we can find at least a legal solu- 
tion: 

Lures THE CASH OF Tax EVADERS AND UNDER- 
WORLD 

Labor has frequently reported on various 
foreign havens including the British Ba- 
hama Islands, in which rich men hide huge 
funds to avoid U.S. and other taxes. New 
details on the fastest growing tax refuge, 
that of the Bahamas, have just been pub- 
lished in the Miami (Fla.) Herald in an arti- 
cle written from Nassau, the capital city. 

The article says “Nassau has suddenly be- 
come one of the world’s most important re- 
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positories for hot money—cash stashed for 
concealment from tax collectors. Over the 
past 14 months, bank deposits in Nassau 
have nearly tripled. 

“Today, as trouble flares around the world, 
Nassau is receiving bales of bank notes from 
every point of the compass,” the article adds. 
It names some of the countries from which 
it comes, and then declares: “Now there’s 
trouble in Panama, long one of the world's 
tax havens, and Nassau bankers predict that 
substantial capital from Panama will be 
sent here.” 

UNDERWORLD MONEY 


There's mounting evidence,” the article 
continues, “that substantial hot cash from 
the United States is flowing into the vaults 
here, too. It is known that numerous bank 
accounts in the Bahamas have been set up 
by tax-shy members of the U.S. under- 
world.“ 

The article points out that almost any- 
one can open a bank in the Bahamas,“ and 
scores of banks there are simply “tax screens” 
which “perform no real bank operations." 
Moreover, because of the vast amounts of 
tax-dodging money flowing into Nassau, 
many big United States and Canadian banks 
have established branches in the Bahamas. 

AIDED BY U.S. LOOPHOLE 


The article explains that there are two 
main reasons why the Nassau tax haven 
is flourishing. First, there are no income 
taxes in the Bahamas. Second, because of 
a loophole in the U.S. tax laws, “banks 
owned by U.S, persons operating abroad may 
accumulate capital without paying a penny 
to the U.S. Treasury until a profit or a liqui- 
dation is declared. 

“Nothing in the U.S, tax law says these 
tax-allergic banks must declare a profit, and 
naturally they hardly ever do. And if one 
of them ever liquidates at a profit—which 
is unlikely since Uncle Sam has no juris- 
diction over their books—the profit would 
go back to the United States at the pref- 
erential 25-percent capital gains tax rate.” 


Acceptance of U.N. Medals by the 
Milit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to make brief remarks concerning a 
House joint resolution introduced by my 
colleague, the gentleman from California 
Mr. Urr]. It provides that the military 
conform to the U.S. Constitution which 
requires that military personnel have 
congressional consent before accepting 
medals from the United Nations. Presi- 
dent Johnson, by Executive order, has 
reversed the traditional constitutional 
review of foreign military honors. This 
is another step away from preserving the 
identity and national pride of our U.S. 
forces. It is simply deemphasizing pa- 
triotism in exchange for some vague 
honor conferred by a world group. 

The Constitution says: 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States: And no person holding any 
office of profit or trust under them, shall, 
without the consent of the Congress, accept 
of any present, emolument, office, or title, of 
any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or 
foreign state. 
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In my opinion, the President’s recent 
Executive order is unlawful, and the 
Congress must protect its rights in this 
matter. 


Presidents Do Not Underestimate Miss 
Margaret Hickey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR 


K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
women’s editor of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, Jane Clark, has written an 
excellent article about one of the out- 
standing citizens of St. Louis, Miss Mar- 
garet Hickey, who has recently been ap- 
pointed by President Johnson as Chair- 
man of the Citizens’ Advisory Council on 
the Status of Women. This is the or- 
ganization of private citizens appointed 
by President Kennedy on November 1, 
1963, to stimulate public interest in the 
far-reaching recommendations of the 
President’s Commission on the Status of 
Women. 

The Advisory Council was also given 
the assignment by President Kennedy of 
advising the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on the Status of Women, which is 
headed by the Secretary of Labor and 
consists of six other Cabinet members 
and the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission. Both the Advisory Coun- 
cil and the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee have as their objective the greater 
utilization of the brainpower of Amer- 
ican women in every field of national 
endeavor. 

As Vice President, Lyndon Johnson 
had been a strong supporter of the work 
of the President’s Commission on the 
Status of W-men. When he became 
President, he immediately initiated a 
series of steps to implement the Commis- 
sion recommendations in the field of 
Government employment. As a further 
mark of his genuine interest in the work 
of the Advisory Council, he selected 
Miss Hickey, who had headed the Com- 
mittee on Federal Employment of the 
Commission, as the Council's first Chair- 
man. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS EDITOR OF LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL 

Miss Hickey, who founded Miss 
Hickey’s School for Secretaries in St. 
Louis in 1933, and who was honored by 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat as a 
Woman of Achievement in 1956, has been 
public affairs editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal since 1946. It was most appro- 
priate, therefore, for Globe-Democrat 
Women's Editor Jane Clark to use as the 
lead sentence of her feature article on 
Miss Hickey the famous slogan of the 
Journal, “Never underestimate the power 
of a woman.” No one in St. Louis under- 
estimates the influence and effectiveness 
of Miss Margaret Hickey in any worth- 
while cause. The Globe-Democrat head- 
line over the article points out the Pres- 
idents Don't Underestimate Her“ either. 
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Mr. Speaker, it gives me great pleasure, 
and also pride as a St. Louisan who has 
long admired her, to submit for printing 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, as part of my remarks, this ex- 
cellent article by Jane Clark in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat of Monday, Janu- 
ary 27, as follows: 

Miss MARGARET HICKEY: PRESIDENTS DON’T 
UNDERESTIMATE HER 
(By Jane Clark) 


“Never underestimate the 
woman.” 

This slogan proclaimed far and wide by the 
Ladies“ Home Journal might also serve as the 
credo of one of that magazine's editors. 

Miss Margaret Hickey, editor of the Jour- 
nal's public affairs department since 1946, 
founder (1933) and director of Miss Hickey's 
School for Secretaries, and Globe-Democrat 
Woman of Achievement in 1956, has long in- 
sisted that women can do a lot more than 
has been asked of them. 

But one thing is sure—nobody under- 
estimates Miss Hickey—especially Presidents 
of the United States. 

In December 1961, she was appointed to 
the 3l-member President's Commission on 
the Status of Women by President Kennedy 
and on November 1 of last year by him to 
serve on the Commission's successor body, 
the Citizens’ Advisory Council on the Status 
of Women. 


power of a 


PRESIDENT’S CHOICE 


And this month President Lyndon Johnson 
asked the University City resident and wife 
of Attorney Joseph T. Strubinger to take the 
post of Chairman of the Council established 
by a directive of his predecessor. 

Seated in her cozy, feminine office at the 
school, 560 North Skinker Boulevard, Miss 
Hickey talked easily and enthusiastically of 
her past duties on the Commission and the 
future challenges with the Council. 

“The Citizens’ Council,” she explained, 
“will be advisory to the Interdepartmental 
Committee on the Status of Women. 
This Committee is composed of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, who will serve as Chairman; 
the Secretary of State; the Secretary of De- 
fense; the Attorney General; the Secretary 
of Agriculture; the Secretary of Commerce; 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and the Chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

TWO THEMES 


“At the first meeting on February 12, we 
will determine the priorities of concern in 
carrying out recommendations made in the 
report which the Commission on the Status 
of Women submitted to President Kennedy 
on October 11, 1963. We must select those 
that need immediate attention. 

Although she, as Chairman of the Coun- 
cil, must allow the 16 other members to 
formulate their own opinions, Miss Hickey 
has two main themes which she personally 
regards as urgent for improving the status 
of women, 

“There are two areas of work I would like 
Council members to establish as priorities 
of concern,” she said, having given a great 
deal of thought to the subject over the past 
years. 

“First is the greatest use of the brainpower 
of American women. Terrifically few of even 
the most talented women in this country 
are exercising their skills and leadership in 
the community, Nation, and world, either as 
volunteers or in high-level professional posi- 
tions.” 

She pointed out that while men are known 
for their leadership qualities as shown in 
business and in the professions, women ac- 
quire their own competence through volun- 
teer work and through the management of 
their homes. 
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SHE SEEKS TALENT 


“Women have the high motivation, tact, 
and self-discipline necessary for high-level 
political or administrative posts,” she 
avowed. “But they aren’t given credit for 
the leadership they bring to the community 
and for the expert management of their 
homes.” 

Miss Hickey, who keeps as a constant com- 
panion a copy of Who's Who of American 
Women,” would like to see a talent survey 
made to search the skilled women who could 
contribute a great deal to American life. 

Pointing to the book she said, There are 
20,000 names in here. On every page you can 
find women who are highly qualified to fill 
important public posts.” 

“I don’t think there is overt discrimination 
when it comes to filling high-level positions,” 
Miss Hickey said. “But many of these 
women are not known to appointing officers.” 

WOMEN WAIT 


In addition, she pointed out, women are 
not subjected to social pressure to seek fi- 
nancial success or fame as men are, “And 
either from natural disposition or from social 
attitudes which they pick up most women 
will not advance themselves as candidates for 
positions. They wait to be asked.” 

The charming, gray-haired woman with 
the warm and ready smile went on to state 
her belief that “scientific and technological 
leadership is the most important thing we as 
a nation had to consider. 

“We cannot forget that we must con- 
stantly push back the frontiers of knowledge. 
Women must have a role in this.” 

But her studies reveal that there's quite a 
pees between what is and what should 
Miss Hickey asserts that women have been 
playing a declining role in public life. 


WOMEN SLIPPED 


“In a study of 18 universities,” she told us, 
women represent 120 percent of all facilities 
and only 4 percent of the full professorships. 

“In America 67 percent of the boys qualified 
to go to college elect to go. Only 42 percent 
of the girls do.” 

Miss Hickey also pointed out that women 
are slipping in their listings in “Who’s Who.“ 
“In 1902, 8.5 percent of the distinguished 
people listed were women. In 1958 only 4 
percent were women.” 

The second area for deliberation which 
Miss Hickey hopes the new Council will con- 
sider is “the great necessity for us to work 
in behalf of the woman who suffers from a 
tragic inferiority of status.” 

She went on to say that in 1960 there were 
4 million adult women who had less than 
5 years of schooling and that less than half 
the women 25 years old and over are high 
school graduates. 

“These women must take the lowest pay- 
ing jobs,” she said. “They compete here 
with men for the unskilled work which is 
becoming scarcer, 

“And 2 million of these women are in the 
nonwhite minority group so that they are 
doubly discriminated against.” 

As Miss Hickey put it, “The women who 
live on Poverty Street are wonderful women. 
They are working long hours trying to earn 
a living. 

“But they need vocational training and 
literacy training. They need home demon- 
stration projects and 4-H programs for chil- 
dren which could be just as successful in 
the cities as they have been in rural areas. 

Though the Citizens Advisory Council on 
the Status of Women has no regulatory 
powers, Miss Hickey prefers it that way. 
“From my long experience in working on 
committees, I have found that in our form 
of government a persuasive committee can 
be very inspiring and effective.” 

“Our real goal is to change attitudes to- 
ward the betterment of women.” 
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Panama Canal Zone: Balboa High 
School Students and the U.S. Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Panamanian outbreak on January 9, 
1964, liberal publicists, commentators, 
and editors in various parts of the Na- 
tion have made illiberal attacks on Bal- 
boa High School students who, following 
traditional daily practice at schools all 
over the United States, insisted upon 
hoisting the U.S. flag on American terri- 
tory on January 7, 1964, in front of this 
Canal Zone school. In some of these 
distorted effusions, the patriotic action 
of hoisting the U.S. flag is being credited 
as having started outbreak. 

To help clear away widespread mis- 
conceptions caused by inadequate and 
inaccurate reporting of the incident in 
the press of our country and to supply 
future historians with facts as presented 
in Panamanian newspapers, I quote two 
news stories about the January 7 raising 
of the US. flag at the Balboa High 
School: 

From the Panama American, Panama, R.P., 

Tuesday, Jan. 7, 1964] 

STUDENTS Dery CANAL ZONE Governor—Cor- 
LEGIANS HOIST ‘OLD GLORY’ ON BALBOA HIGH 
ScHooL STAFF 
A group of fiye Canal Zone junior college 

students today defiantly ran up the U.S. 

fiag to the top of the flagpole in front of 

Balboa High School. 

One hour later, the flag was lowered and 
confiscated by Civil Affairs Director Bernard 
I. Everson and Balboa High School Principal 
David A. Speir, Jr., amid loud protests from 
hundreds of students and adults who had 
gathered outside the school. 

But half an hour later the same group of 
students ran up a smaller flag to halfstaff on 
the pole while the students bowed their 
heads and recited the Pledge of Allegiance. 

This might have gone on all day, but a 
decision reportedly was reached to allow the 
second flag to remain, following a meeting 
between high school and Panama Canal offi- 
cials. 

However, reliable sources sald Panama 
Canal officials had decided early today to 
remove the flagpole and that it would be 
demolished “sometime today.” 

Today's flag incident stems from the latest 
decision to fly the Panama flag along with 
the Stars and Stripes at several more places 
in the Canal Zone. 

It has been claimed that the Panama Canal 
has been lowering the US. flag in several 
areas to avoid having to erect a second flag 
staff to carry the Panamanian banner. 

The students raised the first flag at 7:15 
am, By 8:15 it had been taken down, only 
to be put back up again and which was still 
flying at noon. 

As students waited outside the high school 
for their first classes of the day, a petition 
to the President of the United States, re- 
questing that the flag be allowed to fly in 
front of the zone schools, was circulated. 

This is the second petition prepared by a 
group of high school students this week. 


dent who drafted the petition. 
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This same student helped in raising Old 
Glory in front of the high school today. “As 
long as the flag stays down I won't go back 
to school and there are others who feel the 
Same way,” the student sald. 

But Speir and Dr. Charles L. Latimer, 
dean of the Canal Zone Junior College came 
out of the high school building at 10 a.m. 
and took down the names of all the students 
standing outside. Latimer told the students 
they had been warned before not to tres- 
pass on the high school grounds. “If you 
have classes then go to them. If not then 
get off the grounds, Latimer told the stu- 
dents. 

Several of the students claimed they had 
been called into Speir’s office this morning 
where they were confronted by a school 
board official and told that they were tres- 
passing and placing our parents“ jobs in 
jeopardy, as one student put it. 

“It’s great. Now you can’t even raise 
your own flag without getting into trouble,” 
a student said. 

“We have close to 400 names on that peti- 
tion but a lot of the Kids are scared to 
because of rumors that our parents will lose 
their jobs,” another student said. 

Yet another claimed “it’s about time some- 
body did something. We all feel the U.S. 
flag should be up there not just hanging on 
the wall inside which the Panama Canal 
uses as an excuse.” 

In reply to questions from the Panama 
American the Balboa Heights Information 
Office said “the flag was taken down by 
Balboa High School authorities on direction 
of the Panama Canal Civil Affairs Bureau 
Director (Everson), in accordance with the 


directive issued by the Canal Zone Governor 


that no flag fly officially unless the Panama 
and U.S. flags are displayed together.” 

Word of the flag raising spread swifty in 
the zone and dozens of adults made their 
way to the high school area, several of them 
encouraging the students to keep the flag 
flying. 

Shortly after it was learned that the flag 
had been taken down by senior officials, an 
adult drove his car up to the waiting stu- 
dents and handed one of them a paper sack 
containing a flag he had just brought in the 
Panama Canal Commissary. 

Several other motorists stopped their 
vehicles and gave encouragement to the stu- 
dents including a well-known local union 
leader and an officer in the U.S. Armed Forces. 

Dozens of Panama Canal employees at the 
Balboa Heights Administration Bullding left 
their offices and watched the fiag-raising 
proceedings from vantage points on the bal- 
cony. 

The Panama Canal report said “the stu- 
dents experienced difficulty in first raising 
the flag because the halyards were locked 
in place, and they always are whether the 
flag is on high or not.” 

But sources said a maintenance division 
work crew removed locks barring use of the 
halyards early this morning before the stu- 
dents arrived to raise the flag. “The locks 
were the only legal question involved,” one 
source said. “If the youths had broken those 
then they could face charges of damaging 
Government property.” 

The locks were ignored by the students, one 
of them clambered up the pole and tied 
the flag to the staff. At one stage the flag 
slipped from his hands but it was caught 
before it hit the ground and passed back up 
to him. 

A number of students said that school 
e were displeased over the flag raising 

ut no official comments were made. 

It was reported that a decision was reached 
today to have the flagpole removed by main- 
tenance division workmen. “They had bet- 
ter not try it while the flag is up.“ one stu- 
dent said. “We only have to say the word 
and there are over 2,000 patriotic students 
who will be here within 10 minutes to halt 
any such action.” 
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[From the Star & Herald, Panama, Republio 
of Panama, Jan. 8, 1964] 


CANAL ZONE STUDENTS KEEP VIGIL AT Frac 
POLE AFTER RAISING U.S. BANNER 


Balboa High School and Canal Zone Col- 
lege students kept a vigil far into the night 
at the high school flagpole where they 
raised the U.S. flag and kept it there through- 
out the day yesterday in defiance of of- 
ficial orders. 

The students planned to. raise the flag 
again today in front of the high school and 
also at the Canal Zone College, where a lamp 
post will be used in lieu of a pole, reliable 
sources reported last night. 

If officials order the flags taken down, the 
students plan to quit classes, it was reported. 

Yesterday's incident was the latest in the 
issue of the joint display of Panama and 
United States flags in the Canal Zone. In 
January 1963, the two Governments an- 
nounced an agreement under which the 
Panamanian flag will be flown together with 
the U.S. flag in the Canal Zone wherever the 
stars and stripes is displayed by U.S. civilian 
authorities. 

Implementing this agreement, Canal Zone 
Governor Robert J. Fleming, Jr., announced 
December 31 that the joint display of the 
flags would be conducted at 16 sites, ef- 
fective January 2. One of the locations, 
at which the flying of the U.S. flag was dis- 
continued is the pole on the front lawn of 
Balboa High School. 

Yesterday morning, prior to the opening 
of classes, a group of from 15 to 20 high 
school students succeeded in raising a small 
U.S. flag on the pole. At about 8:15 a.m., 
the flag was taken down by school officials 
at the direction of Civil Affairs Director 
B. I. Everson. This action, according to Bal- 
boa Heights, was “in accordance with the 
directive issued by the Canal Zone Governor 
that no flag fly officially unless the Panama 
and United States flags are displayed to- 
gether.” 

About 2 hours later, however, a group of 
Canal Zone College students raised another 
flag on the high school staff. 

This time, there was no further interfer- 
ence by school officials and the flag stayed 


up. 

At noon, high school students brought a 
larger flag with which they replaced the 
smaller banner that had been flying since 
midmorning. 

This flag remained on the pole until 6 p.m. 
when the students lowered it. 

Then. the vigil at the flagpole continued 
into the night as rumors circulated that the 
administration was waiting for dark to re- 
move the staf. But no such move developed. 

About one hundred high school and col- 
lege students were at all times at or near 
the flagpole. During the course of the day, 
scores of spectators—both students and 
adults—stood on Roosevelt Avenue, opposite 
the school. Many of the adults openly en- 
couraged the students in their stand. 

In addition to the flag at the main pole, 
smaller U.S. flags were planted In the hedges 
about the school or were carried by students. 
One small flag appeared atop one of the 
two lightning rods on the school building 
and remained there throughout the night. 

In the meantime, a petition to the Presi- 
dent of the United States was circulated 
among students of the high school. By 
yesterday afternoon, the petition—which 
started making the rounds a week ago—had 
about 600 signatures. The petition is 
understood to request specific legislation to 
keep the U.S. flag flying in front of the 
school, 

(Balboa Heights said there is no change in 
the display of the U.S. flag inside the school. 
A U.S. flag is in every classroom and a large 
fag is on display in the Activities Building.) 

Last night, a collection was taken up 
among students and adults for sending a 
telegram to Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, Demo- 
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crat, of Georgia, informing him of the day's 
events. 

No disciplinary action has been taken in 
connection with yesterday's Bal- 
bos Heights said. “The students have been 
orderly and there have been no incidents 
whatsoever,” an official statement said. 


Portugal Was Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the lesson 
should be abundantly clear now—after 
Cuba, Vietnam, Zanizbar, and the many 
other costly examples of the cold war. 
International communism goes doggedly 
on toward a singleminded goal, despite 
the occasional smiles and handshakes of 
the Red leaders. 

Their open and repeatedly avowed aim 
remains nothing less than the total sub- 
version and subjugation of the free 
world; the ultimate destruction of our 
way of life. Yet, we seem to forget this 
in our desire to live at peace in the 
world. 

Communist tactics are nearly always 
the same. Why then does it seem that 
we so consistently fail to recognize them 
before it is too late? Before our inter- 
ests and world position have been com- 
promised? First there is the propa- 
ganda. Then anti-American or anti- 
Western demonstrations in the streets. 
Terrorists bomb and murder to breed 
confusion and fear, and, in more difficult 
cases, guerrilla bands are formed and 
supplied with arms, ammunition, train- 
ing, and money from Moscow, Havana, 
or Peiping—either directly or indirectly. 
These methods are always variations on 
the central theme, the spread of com- 
munism throughout the world. 

Portugal's mounting frustration with 
our failure to recognize this aspect of 
the Angola question—for a case in 
point—and our consequent failure to 
support the Portuguese in the face of 
blindly nationalistic Afro-Asian at- 
tacks—always supported by the Commu- 
nist bloc—in the United Nations, can be 
blamed in part, at least, for her threats 
now to recognize Red China in the wake 
of the French capitulation. Another 
reason for the disenchantment of this 
longtime NATO ally, of course, is the 
complete failure of her Western friends 
to effectively protest the Indian invasion 
and conquest of Goa, Damoa, and Diu. 

Recent events in Africa have drama- 
tized the fact that this developing con- 
tinent is a prime target for Communist 
liberators. The sham nationalist up- 
rising in Angola 24% years ago and the 
subsequent guerrilla activity in the An- 
gola interior has been a classic, textbook 
study of Red methods of propaganda, 
agitation, and terrorism aimed at sub- 
verting a free people. 

It is a prime example of the ugly use 
of racism and of phony anticolonialism, 
a simple formula that seems to unfail- 
ingly stupify Western diplomats, 
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Despite the rather obvious nature of 
the Red thrust in west Africa, there has 
been a stubborn insistence on the part 
of many people, including an influential 
and otherwise astute segment of the 
American press, to discount reports that 
the rebellion was inspired and is sup- 
ported by the Communist bloc, not the 
people of Angola. 

For this reason, I would like to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
House an editorial from the Standard- 
Times, of New Bedford, Mass., which de- 
tails and examines the recent admission 
by the insurgent leader, Holden Roberto, 
that, after being supplied with Russian 
arms through Ghana, he is now turning 
to Red China for help in waging his war 
against the people and the lawful Gov- 
ernment of Angola. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, Jan. 10, 1964] 
PorrvcaL Was RIGHT 

Guerrilla warfare has been on in 
northern Angola since early 1961. From the 
beginning, the Government of Portugal has 
maintained that this subversive fighting was 
not a genuine nationalist movement. Lisbon 
has further stated, in the United Nations 
and on other occasions, that the Angolan 
liberation movement is Communist inspired, 
supported, or oriented. 

On July 25, 1963, addressing the UN. 
Security Council, Portuguese Foreign Min- 
ister Alberto Franco Nogueria declared, “It 
is no longer possible to deny there is a vast 
network of foreign interests * * * endeav- 
oring to disturb the peace in Angola. 

„I am wondering how the Soviet delegate 
reconciles his Government's definition of 

on and the facts I have pointed out 
(supplying of Russian arms to liberation 
fighters in Angola via Ghana).” 

Although only stony silence greeted Dr. 
Nogueira’s charges in the hallowed halls of 
the U.N. on that occasion, the best possible 
source now has come forward to prove 
Nogueira was right: International commu- 
nism is trying to free Angola. 

Holden Roberto, chief of the guerrilla 
fighters in Angola, announced in Leopold- 
ville that he has decided to accept the “help 
of Communist China and other Communist 
countries.” 3 

Thus it is now historic fact that foreign 
parties, specifically Communist nations, have 
a direct hand in the violence perpetrated in 
Angola. It has been so charged by the 
Portuguese Government on the basis of evi- 
dence; it is now admitted by the leader of 
the insurgents. 

This being the case, has it suddenly be- 
come lawful for members of the United 
Nations, the “other Communist countries” 
to which Roberto referred, to supply “arms 
and money” to be used against a fellow 
member, Portugal? 

Even if this were a genuine nationalist 
movement, that sort of subversion ® sup- 
posed to be against the U.N. Charter, and 
to come under the heading of aggression, 
or at the very least, interference in the 
domestic affairs of another nation. 

As for Communist China, it was labeled 
an February 1, 1951, by the U.N. 
General Assembly for its activities in Korea. 
Roberto is sending a delegation to Peiping 
within a month; he has acknowledged he 
is unable to wage war against Portugal with- 
out Red China’s help. Surely this calls for 
another U.N. vote criticizing the Mao gov- 
ernment for aggressive acts. 

But there will be no such action from 
the U.N., which operates with a double 
standard of morality. It is lawful for some 
nations to send volunteers against Angola, 
and the U.N. remains silent; if Portugal 
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pursued the same tactic, the volunteers 
would be called mercenaries (as were 
Tshombe’s in the Congo) and that would 
be unlawful. 

In any event, the evidence is now over- 
whelming that the Angola rebellion is Red 
8 x ted. Let there be no confusion about 

at. 


Mrs. Katherine E. Foulkes Expresses 
Her Views on the Canal Zone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a letter from Mrs. Katherine E. 
Foulkes, presenting her views as an 
American citizen in the Canal Zone. I 
have had other letters from friends in 
the Canal Zone confirming this situation 
which has too long been withheld from 
the knowledge of the public by the ad- 
ministration and the news media. 

Gamsoa, C. Z., 
January 20, 1964. 


Hon. James B. Urr, 

Member of Congress, 

Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Urr: Please give your immediate 
attention to correcting misinformation ap- 
pearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
in the U.S. newspapers regarding the condi- 
tions of Americans in the Canal Zone. We 
here are more than a little disturbed at be- 
ing at the whipping post for our fellow citi- 
zens and for our Government when many of 
the conditions which exist here, and which 
are being unfavorably exploited to bring em- 
barrassment onto all America, are not the 
—— of the American citizen in the Canal 

one. 

1. Panama Canal employees, and civilian 
employees of other Government agencies in 
the Canal Zone are not tax exempt. We pay 
U.S. income tax to the International Opera- 
tions Division of the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice In Washington, D.C. We pay $5 a year 
for an automobile license plate—many 
States in the United States require a lesser 
tariff for the privilege of driving, and main- 
tain the roads with the income derived. 
We pay for fishing, boating, marriage, dog, 
etc., licenses, These are comparable to taxes 
in the States. We do not support a State 
with the money; however, we support the 
Panama Canal Company. In the case of in- 
come tax, the tax money goes into the same 
coffer as that of Americans living in the 
States. 

2. We have no voting rights, although we 
are subject to taxation. How can Canal 
Zone residents be “politically powerful” as 
was recently written in the US. newspapers? 
We have no Congressman, no Senator, no 
locally elected officials, no school board to 
direct our education; no say, in fact, as to 
esti which vitally affect our everyday 
ives. 

3. We receive a 25-percent differentia: and 
a tax factor over and above the base salary 
for jobs with the Panama Canal. The trop- 
ical differential is standard for certain areas 
outside the continental limits and is paid 
not only in Panama. The tax factor is sup- 
posed to compensate for the fact the Ameri- 
cans pay a 22-percent income tax and Pana- 
manians pay a 10-percent tax to their Gov- 
ernment. Are we going to equalize the pay 
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so the Panamanian employees pocket the ad- 
ditional 12 percent? Naturally, the figures 
appear to have a very great variation between 
non-U.S. pay and U.S. citizen pay for the 
same graded job, But the circumstances of 
the employees are different. The non-US. 
citizens are home. They do not have the ex- 
pense and logistical problem of rotating a 
family to the “homeland” every year or two 
to get a needed change in climate—and, 
more importantly, a needed change in view- 
point. 

4. We do not live luxuriously. I am liy- 
ing in a frame duplex which was built in 
1935 and rented at that time for $16 a 
month, with no charge for utilities. I now 
pay $17 a week and about $15 a month for 
electricity. The house is still unfinished. 
Two rooms have a shiplap siding for walls— 
the remainder have the exterior wall with 
supporting studs and beams exposed. No 
American in the United States in my income 
bracket ($7,000 a year) would live in such 
& place if given a choice. I am given no 
choice. It is the type of quarters to which 
my service with the Panama Canal Company 
entitles me. It is true there are new ma- 
sonry quarters but since all quarters are 
assigned on the basis of length of service, 
it takes upward of 15 years with the canal 
to obtain an assignment to the limited num- 
ber of quarters which can realistically be 
called houses. 

5. Even though the quarters are old, cheap- 
ly and filmsily built and look the worse for 
encrusted insect debris and mildewed paint, 
there are really no slums in the Canal 
Zone. Of course not. It’s a U.S. Govern- 
ment reservation. No one is allowed to re- 
side on the Canal Zone if he is not employed. 
The homes are owned by the Government, 
rented to the employees. Go off the pay- 
roll, and you go out of the zone. Panama 
has slums, yes; what large city does not? 
The difference here, though, is that the 
wealthy Panamanian people in power and in 
Government, and holding the purse strings 
of the country, own the slum and tenement 
buildings which are rented to the natives at 
exhorbitant cost and have no facilities other 
than walls, doors, and windows. The new- 
est and most luxurious apartments in Pan- 
ama City are not equipped with hot water 
heaters. This is an item of furniture to be 
furnished by the tenant. The beautiful 
homes of Panama City’s wealthy are located 
far from the border so visiting inspection 
teams standing on the Canal Zone do not 
see them—they see the slums deliberately 
left on the border for the psychological value 
of their contrast—and, of course, for the 
revenue they provide the owners. It is un- 
fair to Canal Zone residents to compare the 
living conditions provided them by their 
Government with the slum conditions pro- 
vided the poor Panamanian people by their 
country. 

6. The average per capita yearly income in 
Panama is around $350. Most Canal Zone 
residents who employ Panamanian domestics 
pay them double that amount in a year. 
Although the minimum wage in Panama is 
about $0.40 an hour, Panama demands that 
the Panamanians working for the Canal Zone 
receive equal wages with the U.S. citizens. 
This variation of wage scale between the 
Canal Zone and Panama is actually harming 
the Panamanian economy. The Panama Ca- 
nal cannot hire and house every Panamanian 
citizen. Why the constant comparison of 
middle-class Americans in the zone and the 
slum-ridden Panamanian unemployed? In 
Panama, the rich get richer and the poor 
become poorer. Panamanian wealth is in- 
vested in other countries than Panama, or 
banked in secret bank accounts. So long as 
the United States and other foreign investors 
can be induced to carry Panama’s financial 
and social burdens, they will never take up 
the yoke of responsibility. 

7. Acommon complaint in Panama is that 
items are sold cheaper in Canal Zone commis- 
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saries than they are in Panama. Contra- 
banding is rampant. Panamanian officials 
are guilty as well as the common man of 
procuring across the border. Panama 
Canal employees do not have military com- 


the New Orleans cost of living. In Panama, 
a can of Bartlett pears will cost as much as 
$1.35 for a No. 2 can. But who imposed the 
high import tax on foodstuffs in Panama? 
Certainly not the United States. Americans 
do not normally pay tax on food to be pre- 
pared at home—it is a necessity of life. No 
wonder the staple diet is rice, beans, and 
dried cod. So long as the wealthy and influ- 
ential Panamanians can keep the common 
man in suffering and want, they can blame 
the American “imperialist” monster across 
the border. Isn't it amazing that the United 
States can “colonize” for 60 years and yet 
have no more success than it has in helping 
set up a democracy rather than an oligarchy 
in this country? The new “middle class” is 
struggling to emerge in Panama but they are 
far outnumbered by those who are kept un- 
educated, unfed (except for American hand- 
outs) and in misery on whom the Pana- 
manian politicians count for purchased votes 
at election time. 

8. What has happened in the Canal Zone 
in the last 2 weeks? Americans, displaced 
persons situated In an American-controlled 
zone of a foreign country, deprived of their 
rights and privileges as American citizens, 
have made known their dislike for their way 
of life. In essence, this was a revolt which 
manifested itself in the outpouring of feel- 
ings over the forbidding of flying the US. 
flag over schools in the Canal Zone so that 
the Panamanian flag would not have to fly 
there also. We would rather see the Pana- 
manian fiag than not see our own! Let all 
Americans look to the Panama Canal Zone 
and learn a good lesson from what happened 
to American citizens required to live in a 
socialistic state with no say in their local or 
national governments. We are governed by 
the man who reached his status by virtue 
of a military assignment in the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. Yet he is required to 
be a diplomat, a politician, a labor manager, 
a U.S. tourist agency director, a leader of 
men and controller of civilians, in addition 
to being President of a Government-owned 
corporation which must be self-supporting 
so as not to cost the U.S. taxpayers (except 
employees of the Panama Canal) a cent. 
No one man, however competent, can suc- 
cessfully wear all those hats. 

9, Since the incorporation of the Panama 
Canal Company under congressional act, the 
canal has supported itself by sale of goods 
and services to shipping and its employees. 
Shipping and employees—the only custom- 
ers. We financially support the canal and 
pay each other's salaries. And we are told 
that if we don't like conditions there are 
boats leaving every day. We are threatened 
with loss of our jobs and deportation if we 
rebel against the implementation of “gentle- 
men's agreements” between nations and re- 
minded that we have no rights. 

10. If Americans, employees of the U.S. 
Government in the Panama Canal Zone, 
were given an opportunity to have a vote 
and voice in their local and national Gov- 
ernment, instead of being dictated to as 
employees of the canal, if we were burdened 
with some responsibility of government 
ourselves; if we had some means of receiv- 
ing information other than from reading 
biased Panamanian newspapers, mostly 
anti-American, America would have a more 
intelligent group of people representing it 
in this country. The enclosed edition of the 
Spillway is the first and only one of its kind. 
I am confident that such a means of con- 
tacting the employees of the canal, if it had 
been undertaken before the implementation 
of the flag-flying agreement, would have 
positively elicited the support of the Ameri- 
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can citizens and avoided the demonstrations 
which touched off the current crises. Our 
Governor has told us that we must “see the 
big picture.” This is the first time anyone 
has painted it for us. 

Yes, it is time that Congress and America 
looked at the American citizen in the Canal 
Zone. But please, do not look at us with 
contempt. Look at us with some compas- 
sion, too. Picture a group of Americans cut 
off from country, the marvelous communi- 
cations and news media of the United 
States, devouring stale news that has been 
suitably watered down for our consumption, 
and ask yourselves how you could be any 
different than we are under the circum- 
stances? 


I thank you for your interest and concern 
in the past and hope to be able to count on 


it in the future. Thank you for reading 
this. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. KATHERINE E. FOULKES. 


Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said and reported on the recent 
troublesome affair in the Panama Canal 
Zone. As a member of the Panama 
Canal Subcommittee, I have been very 
much concerned with the distorted vari- 
ations of the occurrences during those 
fretful days commencing with the in- 
cident by students on whose flag should 
fly where. 

I was amazed at the distortion of the 
course of events by Panamanian officials, 
which I surmised was definitely not true, 
also, I was chagrined that we did not 
have better facilities for the reporting 
of the true events by the American 
press, and that it has taken until this 
late date to hear what actually hap- 
pened. In fact, a very fine report has 
recently been received by residents of 
my district, Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Gil- 
bert, of Linwood, N.J., who were con- 
cerned with the welfare of the Reverend 
Mainert J. Peterson, his wife, and fam- 
ily—relatives of Mrs. Gilbert. Reverend 
Dr. Peterson, who has been in the Canal 
Zone since 1947, is now dean of the 
Cathedral of St. Luke in Ancon, but had 
formerly been the rector of the Church 
of the Epiphany in Ventnor City, N.J. 

The safety of the Peterson family was 
assured in a letter dated January 13 
which was received by Mr. and Mrs. Gil- 
bert, and this letter is a very fine recita- 
tion of the true facts. 

I am pleased that the Atlantic City 
Press, realized as I did that the original 
reports emanating from the Republic 
of Panama just did not ring true and 
saw fit to run a complete story and with 
Reverend Dr. Peterson’s letter in full. 

In order to have another eyewitness 
report in the Recorp to counteract the 
boldfaced lies by the Panamanian offi- 
cials in attempting to give the world a 
distorted view of the incident which 
touched off the troubles between the 
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United States and the Republic of 
Panama, I repeat here the letter in full: 

We are sure that you have been concerned 
for our safety here on the border between 
Panama and the Canal Zone because of the 
events of the past few days. Thank God, 
we can say that we are all well, and that we 
have remained in the deanery with the other 
families of the hillside. All is quiet now and 
we are trying to get on an even keel with our 
work and activities. 

We are thoroughly dismayed that there has 
been such an international misrepresenta- 
tion of the events that have taken place here 
on the isthmus. To be branded as assassins 
and aggressors in the face of mob rule and 
Castroism is a bitter pill to swallow. But we 
hope that after the situation has been thor- 
oughly examined that the truth will be 
known. Here is a brief synopsis of the events 
of the past few days: 

By Executive order, the United States and 
the Panamanian flags were permitted to fly 
together on the Canal Zone. A commission of 
both sides was given official sanction to de- 
termine where these flags should be flown. 
Many sites were set for the two flags, but by 
agreement, no flags were to be flown in 
front of the schools, the courts, or the police 
stations of the Canal Zone. On Monday, Jan- 
uary 6, the students in many of the schools 
brought flags and raised them on the flag 
poles, against the will of their teachers. This 
continued through the week. 

On Thursday afternoon, a large group of 
Panamanian students from the Instituto 
Nacional de Panama, which is immediately 
opposite our cathedral center, walked peace- 
fully up Gorgas Road to protest to the Gov- 
ernor and to seek to have their Panamanian 
fiag fly at Balboa High School. They were 
permitted to walk to the administration 
building, a distance of about 1 mile, and a 
delegation proceeded to the school where 
they asked to have their flag fly. The Bal- 
boa students (North Americans) surrounded 
the flag pole and refused them . 
saying that their conflict was with the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone. 

There was no violence at this point, and 
the Panamanian students retired from the 
spot and were escorted by Canal Zone police 
back down Gorgas Road to the border. On 
the way they stoned windows, broke street 
lights and overturned garbage cans. In con- 
tradiction to the Panamanian claim that 
their flag was torn by the North American 
students, we saw the flag being carried by 
these students as they passed the Cathedral 
on their way back to the border. 

When they arrived on the border, they 
were met by groups of other Panamanians, 
who tried to cross over the border into the 
Canal Zone, but were repulsed by the police. 
Violence then broke out at many places and 
the police called upon the assistance of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. At about 
8 p.m. martial law came into effect, and all 
authority passed into the hands of the Armed 
Forces, under General O'Meara, commanding 
general of the southern command. 

Violence then broke out at many places 
and mobs of Panamanians on both sides of 
the Isthmus tried to force their way into the 
Canal Zone, not for the purpose of planting 
their flag, for flags were already flying, but 
to burn and pillage. They were met by gun- 
fire and tear gas and repulsed. Raging mobs 
then burned cars, burned and pillaged many 
buildings and business establishments, and 
set up sniper nests. 

At no point did our soldiers enter Panama, 
but defended the border from those who had 
only violence in mind. This went on Thurs- 
day night, all day Friday and Saturday. It 
subsided on Sunday and we were able to hold 
services at the Cathedral at the regular hours, 
although not too many persons came out. 

A great deal of damage has been done in 
Panama by the mobs of unruly citizens. 
Things are at a standstill, and we don’t know 
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how they are going to get fed and return to 
normal. Looting and breakage is incalcul- 
able, and a North American cannot go across 
the border for fear of bodily injury. The 
borders are open for normal access into the 
Canal Zone. The employees at the cathedral 
came across peacefully and were not even 
asked for identification. 

I mention all this in the face of the bold 
face lies that have been internationally 
spread by both the Panamanian Government 
and other sources. What our police and 
armed forces have tried to do was to protect 
people and property from mob violence. Un- 
fortunately, this is being used to promote 
Panamanian nationalism, and will probably 
end up as international blackmail. We are 
distressed at such a turn of events, for we 
have worked hard for peaceful coexistence. 
We often read about it in other places, and 
say to ourselves, It can't happen here. But 
it has happened, and the events are being 
twisted out of shape for political purposes. 
‘Truth is not the basis for world opinion in 
this case. 

We are convinced that the student march 
across the border on Thursday was used by 
the Castro revolutionists to touch off mob 
violence. It broke out almost simulta- 
neously in Panama, Colon, and in the inte- 
rior, hundreds of miles away. The entire 
installation of the United Fruit Co. in west- 
ern Panama has been burned and pillaged. 
This had nothing to do with the conflict here, 
but is the result of a deliberate attempt to 
paralyze the country, thus leaving it open to 
Communist rule. This is not tossing the 
red herring but facing the events as we saw 
them on the border. 

We ask you to pray for us, and for our lead- 
ers, that sanity and peace will prevail. We 
are well taken care of at the moment, al- 
though more than 2,500 North Americans 
have been evacuated out of Panama. Our 
bishop and his family are safe in their house 
which is directly in the line of fre. But you 
may be sure that if we are in great danger, 
we shall be asked to move. We are grateful 
that all is quiet for the moment, and hope 
that the Panamanian National Guard will be 
able to control the mob rule that has caused 
so much damage and death during the past 
few days. 


If Cost Effective Methodology Is Good 
for the Defense Department It Is Good 
for Civilian Agencies of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I addressed the House on the 
subject of Defense Secretary McNa- 
mara’s so-called cost-effective methodol- 
ogy for decisionmaking in the Defense 
Department. It was then stated that if 
the system is any good there, it ought to 
be applied to other Government depart- 
ments and agencies too. If we are to 
be frugal with defense dollars, we also 
should be frugal with other Government 
dollars. Recently the Long Beach 
Independent-Press-Telegram editorially 
commented on this thesis as follows: 

Tue Mare FORMULA 

An examination of the budget proposals by 
President Lyndon Johnson uncovers a nota- 
ble fact and an exciting possibility. 

The fact: Most of the §2.5 billion saving 
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is furnished by reductions in Department of 
Defense budget requests. 

The possibility: The Nation’s spending 
might be reduced by more billions if other 
departments applied the methods used by 
the Defense Department in its budgeting. 

Because of the terms used to describe it, 
the Defense Department method seems to 
have defied congressional efforts to under- 
stand it and use it to good advantage else- 
where, The process, known variously as cost 
effectiveness, system analysis, and program 
analysis, has somehow been cloaked in an 
aura of mystery and magic, deepened by the 
inscrutable efficiency of Secretary McNamara 
and his clicking computers. 

Congressman CA Hosmer, determined to 
find the props behind the magic, recently 
delved into the Defense Department method 
and discovered that it is nothing more than 
a variation of the elementary system of logic 
employed by scientists and researchers. Un- 
der the camouflage of Defense Department 
terminology, the system has merely become 
difficult to identify. 

Working with an orderly, logical method, 
the Defense Department has been able, when 
asked, to suggest certain definite reductions 
in its budget requests. As a penalty for its 
efficiency, the Defense Department has had 
its budget requests sharply cut while other 
departments have suffered only superficial 
wounds. á 

HosMeEr’s question: If we're going to be 
frugal with the tax dollar, why not be frugal 
throughout Government by applying the De- 
fense Department logic to other depart- 
ments? 

If this were done, conceivably some De- 
fense Department items—vital shipyard for 
example—which are threatened by McNa- 
mara’s economies would be saved by the cut- 
ting, instead, of expendable pork barrel items 
in the various civilian departments of Gov- 
ernment. 

National security comes first, and Hosmer’s 
main thesis is dificult to dispute: The spend- 
ing in the civilian agencies of the Federal 
Government should be subjected to at least 
equal scrutiny by the economizers, 


President John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEC G. OLSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, John F. Kennedy as a young man 
turned away from other careers and 
chose one of public service. In this career 
he attained excellence. His hope was 
peace and toward this end he selflessly 
devoted his fine intellect, his vast ener- 
gies—in a word, his life. An assassin's 
bullet snuffed out this young life and 
shocked and saddened the world. That 
this sorrow was universally shared with- 
out regard to political philosophy, na- 
tional origin, or creed is the best measure 
of the reality he was able to give his hope 
for peace in the few years permitted him. 

The tragic events of November 22 will 
be written indelibly into our history 
books. Beyond this, I hope, will be pre- 
served the memory of his example as a 
son, as a husband, as a father, and as a 
public servant. 

It was my privilege to know him and 
my honor to serve under him. 
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Free World, Polish and Yugoslav Ves- 


1963 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of those who have the mistaken 
idea, that we have some effective block- 
ade against Cuban shipping I have asked 
to have included in the Recorp pages 
1625 and 1626 of the Federal Register for 
Friday, January 31, 1964, setting forth 
@ list of free world, Polish, and Yugoslav 
vessels plying trade with Cuba during 
1963 as set forth by the Deputy Maritime 
Administrator: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, MARITIME AD- 

MINISTRATION (REPT. No. 25) 

BIST OF FREE WORLD AND POLISH-FLAG VESSELS 
ARRIVING IN CUBA SINCE JANUARY 1, 1963 
Secrion 1. The Maritime Administra- 

tion is making available to the appropriate 

departments the following list of vessels 
which have arrived in Cuba since January 

1, 1963, based on information received 

through January 17, 1964, exclusive of those 

vessels that called at Cuba on U.S. Govern- 
ment-approved noncommercial voyages and 
those listed in section 2. Pursuant to estab- 
lished U.S. Government policy, the listed 
vessels are ineligible to carry U.S. Govern- 
ment-financed cargoes from the United 
States: 


Flag of registry name of ship 
Gross 
Total—All flags (199 tonnage 
Cs) ee eee 1, 491, 007 
British (60 ships) 513, 770 
— concn keen dane ane 6, 981 


London Pride (tanker) 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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Flag o/ registry name of ship—Continued 
sels Plying Trade With Cuba During British (60 snips) Continued 


London Spirit ( 


London Splendour (tanker 


London Valour 


tanker) 
(tanker) 


Lo d Gladstone 


Ruthy Ann 
Santa Granada 


————— 
Fire 


Silverlake * 


Sycamore Hill 
Thames Breese 


Capetan Petros 


Calliopi Michalos__------------ 


Gross 
tonnage 
10, 176 


25 


2283383528358 


ASE A 
hbo tO 
S655 


SAA 
m © — 
28 888888 


January 31 


Flag of registry name of shtp—Continued 


Gross 
Greek (52 ships) —Continued tonnage 

Seirlos? (sold Japanese ship 

C cna soance re 7. 239 
Sirius (Tanker 16, 241 
Stylianos N. Vlassopulos 7. 244 
Timios Stavros? (now British 

flag). 
WER Se eet —— — 


Vassilixt (tanker). 
Western Trader 


Christos? (trips to Cuba under 
ex-name, Pamit—Greek flag). 


8835888 


88888385 588888 8888885 


SARS 
— 
© 
N 


885 


ow 
ow 
“o 


— 


8 
è 


NAANBPAD 
387388 


12, 461 


3 


8 
8 


85223435 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Flag of registry name of ship—Continued 


Polish (10 ships) Continued 
Kopalnia Wujek. 


Polyclipper (tanker) ----------- 
Tine? (now Jezreel—Panama- 


Finnish (1 ship) --------.------- 11, 691 
Valny (tanker)) 11, 691 
Indian: 
Jalaganga (trip to Cuba under ex-name, 
Silverlake—British flag). 


Chinese (Formosa) : 
Comfort? (trip to Cuba under ex-name, 
Guinee—French flag). 

Panamanian: 
Jezreel? (trip to Cuba under ex- name. 
Tine—Norwegian flag) 


Added to Rept. No. 24 appearing in the 
Federal Register issue of Jan. 17, 1964. 

* Ships appearing on the list that have been 
scrapped or have had changes in name and/ 
or flags of registry. 

Sec. 2. In accordance with approved pro- 
cedures, the vessels listed below which called 
at Cuba after January 1, 1963, have reac- 
quired eligibility to carry U.S. Government- 
financed cargoes from the United States by 
virtue of the persons who control the vessels 
having given satisfactory certification and 
assurance. 

(a) That such vessels will not, thenceforth, 
be employed in the Cuba trade so long as it 
remains the policy of the U.S. Government 
to discourage such trade; and 

(b) That no other vessels under their con- 
trol will thenceforth be employed in the Cuba 
trade, except as provided in paragraph (c); 
and 


(c) That vessels under their control which 
are covered by contractual obligations, in- 
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cluding charters, entered into prior to De- 

cember 16, 1963, requiring their employment 

in the Cuba trade shall be withdrawn from 

such trade at the earliest opportunity con- 

sistent with such contractual obligations. 
FLAG OF REGISTRY AND NAME OF SHIP 


{a) Since last report: 


Gross 
British (2 ships): tonnage 
London Confidence (tanker 21, 699 


London Independence (tanker) .. 22, 643 


Greek (1 ship): Hydraios III 5, 239 
Norwegian (1 ship): Kongsgaard 
Gr.. ieee aia 19, 999 


Flag of registry | 


A409 
(b) Previous reports: 
Number 
Flag of registry: of ships 
750000000 
TOTS Sona o debtor S A 1 
German: (West) <3 .5--- 53 1 
P — ˙ ee eee nly ee 5 
TTT 2 
S — AAA 1 
S ——T——————— oe 1 


Sec. 3. The ships listed in sections 1 and 2 
have made the following number of trips to 
Cuba since January 1, 1963, based on infor- 
mation received through January 17, 1964: 


Number of trips 


— eee 
Nore.—Trip totals in this section exceed ship totals in secs. 1 and 2 because some of the ships made more than 1 


trip to Cuba. 
Dated: January 24, 1964. 


J. W. GULICK, 
Deputy Maritime Administrator. 


FR. Doc, 64-994; Filed, Jan. 30, 1964; 8:48 a. m.] 


Red Fishing Threat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, reports 
have recently been published to the ef- 
fect that Spain is contemplating the 
purchasing of Cuban sugar in exchange 
for fishing boats. It is extremely un- 
fortunate, of course, whenever we find 
one of our Western allies actively trad- 
ing with the Communists—particularly 
in the case of Cuba, where we have tried 
as a national policy to isolate this politi- 
cal cancer by stifling its trade and its 
island economy. Our efforts have al- 
ways been halfhearted in this regard, 
but effective to some extent. 

But, can we criticize Spain, which has 
its own economic problems and is com- 
petiting for a share of the world trade 
dollar, when this country has abandoned 
its own longstanding policy in the sale 
of wheat to Russia and other Iron Cur- 
tain countries? 

As far as the effect of this proposed 
trade on our own fishing industry, that 
would be difficult to estimate. Amer- 


ican fishermen have many more serious 
problems than increased competition 
from Cuba, but it will mean just that 
much more of a drain on diminishing 
fishery resources in the Atlantic. I do 
not think we want to see Cuba become 
a major fishing base, either on her own 
or for the Russian fleet, which it already 
is to some extent. 

This capitulation we have made in the 
selling of wheat to Russia is obviously go- 
ing to have far-reaching effects. I have 
long maintained that the cold war—the 
struggle against world communism—is 
an all-out fight and one that will be de- 
cided as significantly on the economic 
front as on the political or military 
fronts. The Soviets have recognized this 
and are doing everything possible to ex- 
ploit such resources as fish. Ravenous 
Russian fleets are at work in every ocean 
of the world, and the benefits are being 
felt by their domestic economy. For ex- 
ample, they have curtailed fish imports 
and are now exporting fish valued at $40 
million a year—nearly three times as 
much as in 1955. According to the recent 
report of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, Soviet fish exports now exceed 
imports by a ratio of 5 to 1. This has a 
very favorable impact, of course, on their 
balance of trade and takes the pressure 
off in other areas of the economy, such 
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as agriculture, which has been doing 
poorly. 

I know we would all hate to see Castro 
successfully following this lead, while fish 
resources diminish and the United 
States falls steadily behind other nations 
in the pursuit of this valuable natural 
resource and important source of food, 
which could have strategic ramifications 
in the cold war. $ 

In this same connection, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House an editorial from 
the Standard-Times of New Bedford, 
Mass., on the dramatic growth of the So- 
viet fishing industry and the potential 
crisis it presents to our domestic fishing 
industry. The editorial is based on the 
issuance of a special report by the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, under the 
leadership of Senator Macnuson, on the 
postwar expansion of Russia's fishing in- 
dustry. This document is a valuable 
contribution to our understanding of the 
problem and a significant report from 
the cold war’s embattled economic front: 
From the New Bedford (Mass.) Times, Jan. 

26, 1964] 
Rep FISHING THREAT 

Thanks to the persistent investigation of 
Senator MaGnuson, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton, and his Senate Commerce Committee, 
U.S. fishing interests have a clear, grim 
picture of their own particular cold war 
prospects. 


The Russians, with the world’s largest 
fleet of modern fishing vessels, constitute a 
peril to the American industry and a threat 
to the available supply of fish. 

The Soviet Government is investing an 
average of $320 million yearly in its fish- 
ing industry, 10 times the budget of the 
US. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

Within 2 years, Russia expects to have 
more than 750 new, oceangoing trawlers, 
with facilities for canning and freezing 
aboard. 

In 10 years, from 1952 to 1962, the Russian 
catch nearly doubled, and now is in excess 
of 4,100,000 tons annually. 

In on traditional American 


fishing grounds, including Georges Bank, 


the Russian vessels have ignored conserva- 
tion programs, employed gear that is illegal 
under existing treaties, destroyed equipment 
of US. fishermen, and physically crowded 
out American vessels, on occasion by collid- 
ing with them. 

These revelations by a congressional com- 
mittee, based in large measure on statistics 
emanating from the Soviet Union itself, ob- 
viously define a potential crisis. Involved to 
critical degree in this situation are those 
New England, Gulf and West Coast ports— 
including New Bedford—whose economy is 
buttressed by millions of fishing-industry 
dollars. 

The Senate report should stimulate ac- 
tion, principally governmental, since there 
is little that private interests can do about 
this problem except worry. 

Washington might start by prying loose 
a handful of fishing-industry bills, includ- 
ing a subsidy measure for vessel construc- 
tion, which now languish in a House com- 
mittee. After that, it wouldn't hurt to hold 

hearings, inviting labor, manage- 
ment, skippers, processors, and buyers to of- 
fer their ideas on what the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to do to keep the Soviets from 
wrecking the fisheries. 

In the meantime, let's have more men and 
money for our own Government fisheries 
scientists, who very likely can clarify the 
problem and point to U.S. courses of action 
if we give them the chance. 
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Testimonial to Hubbard S. Russell, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp, I wish to 
include a memorial testimonial to Mr. 
Hubbard S. Russell, Sr., one of America’s 
foremost patriots. I have known Hub“ 
Russell personally over the Hast 20 years, 
and have always admired his loyalty to 
high moral and political principles. His 
death was a great personal loss to me, as 
well as to the State of California and to 
the Nation. 

The testimonial follows: 

“Hun” RUSSELL: Wr SHALL REMEMBER—A 
Giant AMONG MEN, HE LEFT a CHALLENGE 
Wrich Witt Nor FADE, AN INSPIRATION 
Wuick WIL. Nor Fan. 

(By Raymond S. Richmond) 

Hubbard Searles Russell, Sr., known to 
thousands the country over as Hub.“ has 
slipped away from us. Legions of good 
Americans are truly bereft. 

We had no chance to say goodby to Hub. 
The heart attack that ended fatally less than 
3 days after he suffered it on his Rancho 
Cuyama came with such devastating sud- 
denness as a prelude to his passing in a Taft 
hospital that the great majority of his friends 
did not even know his life was in jeopardy. 

We will, therefore, always remember Hub 
as he was—brimming with vitality, driving 
himself hard, filled with love of his country, 
full of plans for tomorrow, filled with dis- 
taste for men and ideologies he felt were 
making a mockery of the Constitution or 
sacrificing our national sovereignty, and 
filled with compassion for his less fortunate 
fellow Americans, 

The fact that such a man deeply loved all 
members of his family and had great pride in 
them, young and old, need not be under- 
lined. There was ample room in his great 
heart for all good things and, to Hub, his 
family was one of the really good things his 
Creator had given him, 

Although he died at 78 years of age, it is 
not out of order or a misstatement to say 
that Hub was removed from us at the very 
prime of his life. His years rested very 
lightly on him. He cheerfully and zestily 
assumed the burdens and chores of a man 20 
years younger. It was obvious to all that he 
never contemplated a carpet-slipper stage in 
his life. Each day pointed up too many 
things to do and too many challenges to meet 
for him to yield to the mere fact that he was 
78 years old. He was up, about, and doing 
before the dawn. 

He rode his range to the last. In late 
years he rode it in his automobile or in a 
working truck, It was only a few years ago, 
with great reluctance, that he gave up mak- 
ing his rounds on horseback. But when he 
was on the ranch, up to the moment of his 
seizure, he was in his work clothes—levis, old 
boots, and a battered hat, He helped bull- 
doze roads, remove boulders, open range-type 
gates that would try the strength of any man. 
The heart attack came while he was looking 
over some of his white~faced Herefords in one 
of his fields some miles from the main ranch- 
house where he lived. 

MUCH TO BE DONE 

Heed admonitions to slow down that come 
from doctors, family and friends? Not Hub. 
There was too much to be done. What he 
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did on and for the ranch was a labor of love. 
What he did away from the ranch—and in 
late years he spent fully half of his time 
away from it—was for deep love of country. 

It is dificult to write objectively about this 
great and good man. None who knew him 
at all well could entertain any objective 
thoughts about him. In varying degrees 
they either loved, admired or respected him. 
It is difficult to portray with accuracy the 
many facets in the character of this fallen 
giant. His interests ranged over so many 
topics, even to higher enthusiasm over the 
Los Angeles Dodgers. 

One of those who eulogized Hub at the 
services held in the Wee Kirk of the Heather 
at Forest Lawn cemetery prior to his inter- 
ment was Joel McCrea, the well-known mo- 
tion picture actor. Joel was a long-time 
friend who often sought Hub's advice on cat- 
tle and ranching. 

Joel McCrea said, and this is not an exact 
quote, “Many people loved him. Many ad- 
mired him. Many disagreed with him in 
things he stood for and fought for. But, 
I never met a man who didn't respect Hub 
Russell,” 

STEADFAST 

Hub knew and enjoyed men in all walks of 
life. With the easy naturalness. that was 
characteristic of him he talked with Herbert 
Hoover, his long-time idol; his warm friend 
Senator Bob Taft, and his latest idol of recent 
years, Senator Barry GOLDWATER. He talked 
with them with the same warmth and out- 
spokenness he gave to the humblest cowhand 
on his ranch. He was not all things to all 
men: he was the same man to all. 

Men of high and low station gave Hub 
their confidence. He never abused or be- 
trayed it. I believed that in his files will be 
found letters from Herbert Hoover in which 
“The Chief" wrote confidentially on import- 
ant matters. He enjoyed the complete con- 
fidence of Bob Taft who, when he was near- 
ing death, gave Hub his version of why and 
how be was denied the nomination for Presi- 
dent in 1952. 

Hub's idol of recent years, Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER, trusted him implicity. The cor- 
respondence between the two men was never 
casual. Senator Barry, as Hub called him, 
did not hesitate to reveal some of his in- 
most thoughts involving the future of the 
country and his own viewpoints and activi- 
ties. 

Hub carried important bits of contempor- 
ary history with him to his grave. 

The Hoovers, the Tafts, the Goldwaters, 
numerous Senators and Congressmen, Goy- 
ernors and others in high station could look 
to Hub for forthright, ‘“no-punches-pulled” 
advice. Although they knew him to be a 
last-ditch and partisan fighter they knew 
they could get from him a calm, well-rea- 
soned appraisal of the facts they sought, as 
he saw them. 

By the same token, a friend, a neighbor, or 
an employee always found the door to Hub's 
heart wide open. He counseled these folk 
with the same care he employed in present- 
ing his viewpoints to men and women whose 
names are household words in the Nation. 
He was truly, to employ Herbert Hoover's 
words, an uncommon man. It was one of his 
chief glories that he had the common touch. 

MANY GOOD WORKS 


While Hub was continuously busy in his 
never-ending fight against the leftist-leaning 
bureaucracies of both Federal and State gov- 
ernments, his heart and head were not 
always in the turbulent clouds of politics 
and economics. A little known fact about 
him—little known because he was averse to 
letting people know of his private good 
works—was his constant reconditioning and 
rehabilitating of people who came directly 
rahe his horizon whom he felt needed his 

elp. 
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He was an abstemious man—a nondrinker. 
He made no effort to impose his abstemious- 
ness on others. At a meeting, large or small, 
attended by Hub when some user of the 
“cup that cheers” turned that cheer into 
raucous, ribald or obscene mouthings, Hub 
quietly disappeared from the scene. He 
uttered no denunciations, no reproaches. He 
just quietly withdrew and, if the offense was 
repeated, he withdrew from the offender's 
life. 

The writer is not trying to paint a picture 
of a prude. Hub cussed occasionally when 
deeply stirred over something he didn’t like. 
When he did, his words had pungency and 
force; they had impact. But he did not tell 
off-color stories and when someone else did 
he was obviously uneasy. 

The other side of the drinking coin was 
that when liquor got a man down and when 
he found his life in ruins because of his in- 
ability to control his appetites, he invariably 
found Hub interested in helping him. Over 
a period of many years Hub was directly re- 
sponsible for the rehabilitation of many men. 
If they happened to be employees they got a 
second and third chance. 

The record shows—he never compromised 
on principle. All he needed to know was 
that the man was trying. I do not doubt 
there will be some reading this feeble tribute 
who were helped out of chronic alcoholism 
and restored to useful and proud citizenship. 

Once a man had achieved the reasonably 
straight and narrow, without serious or pro- 
longed relapse. Hub sang his praises loudly. 
Those who knew him well learned to know 
not to talk about a man’s past errors, To 
his last day he was a firm bellever in re- 
demption. 

HUB'S “FIRSTS” 

Hub had many “firsts” to his credit—prob- 
ably more than anyone knew. 

He was proud that he was one of the first 
21 subscribers to Human Events. This 
original subscription list of that great 
nationally-distributed conservative publica- 
tion has become an unofficial roll of honor 
of pioneer conservatives who were alarmed 
by the fallacies inherent in the New Deal- 
Fair Deal and resisted them. 

He was one of the organizers of For Amer- 
ica, a national political action organization, 
along with his close friends, Gen. Robert E. 
Wood, Col. Robert McCormick of the Chicago 
Tribune, Dean Clarence Manion, Robert M. 
Harriss of New York and J. Evetts Haley of 
Texas. 

He was a pioneer in the fight for the re- 
peal of the 16th (income tax) amendment. 
For a time he served as president of the 
original national organization that brought 
the iniquities of this Karl Marx type of taxa- 
tion to the attention of the American pub- 
lic. 

Cattlemen the country over have for years 
hailed Hub as the instigator of numerous 
programs that prevented their industry from 
being brought under complete Federal con- 
trol. 


It is a matter of personal knowledge that 
he was first, or always among the first, to 
give financial support to organizations and 
men who espoused principles for which he 
stood. Conservative and constitutionalist 
candidates for the Senate and House did 
not have to appeal to Hub for moral and 
financial support. Somehow or other he al- 
ways knew about them and sensed their 
needs. Many men now in the House and 
Senate received substantial support from 
him, regardless of State lines. He felt deep- 
ly that in helping them he was helping the 
country. 

Something happened in the last few 
months of his life that gave him great hap- 
piness and encouragement. That was the 
organization of the United Republicans of 
California, Only last March he met with 
a determined group of 40 Republican con- 
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servatives, drawn in common cause from all 
sections of California, in a historic meeting 
in Bakersfield. The topics discussed, in all 
their ramifications during a 2-day session, 
were how to rebuild a Republican Party in 
California that would shake off “me-tooism” 
and how to return the party to the grass 
roots with the wresting of control from the 
small group of self-anointed, self-appointed 
“king-makers.” 
“LET'S GET BUSY” 


Discussions were spirited and frank. They 

ended with the organization of the United 
Republicans of California (UROC). The 
minutes will show that it was Hub who 
made the motion that gave the fledgling or- 
ganization its name. When organization had 
been completed, Hub asked the temporary 
chairman, Bruce Reagan, for the floor: said 
he simply, “What you have done here to- 
day has given me the happiest day I have 
known in 80 years. Now let’s get busy.” 
UROC got busy. Hub was chosen immedi- 
ately as UROC’s finance chairman. 
A few weeks later UROC was incorporated 
in Sacramento with appropriate ceremonies. 
A beaming Hub was there to help Executive 
Secretary Rus Walton see that all went well 
and that the birth of UROC would be as 
official as law could make it. 

The growth and success of UROC en- 
grossed Hub in his final days. Not only had 
he instituted the formation of powerful, 
enthusiastic units in his own community and 
county but only a few weeks ago he exer- 
cised his great influence in the formation of 
the first San Francisco Unit—Herbert Hoover 
unit No. 1. Earlier units had been named 
after his good friends Bob Taft and General 
Douglas MacArthur. The growth of UROC 
to nearly 200 units throughout the State, 
with a paid-up membership of approximately 
6,000 members in a matter of a few months 
was a source of unbounded delight to Hub. 

One day soon a book will be written about 
Hub's life and his political and economic 
philosophies. Such a book will have to recite 
that although he knew, as a deep student of 
history, that compromise is often necessary, 
he fought always against compromises on 
principle. He preferred to fight on—alone if 
necessary—rather than to give lipservice to 
programs and candidates in which he couldn’t 
believe. There is no record anywhere in his 
life that he compromised on principle. It 
turned out he didn’t have to fight alone. 
His deep convictions, his unrelenting war 
on what he believed was wrong for the 
United States and the individual citizen, 
attracted an ever-increasing flow of fighting 
recruits to the causes he espoused. 

THE TENDER SIDE 


On his ranch no employee was permitted 
to maltreat an animal. He insisted that the 
dumb creatures under his control be treated 
as gently and painlessly as possible. Woe to 
the employee he caught maltreating a horse 
or using unnecessary roughness on a steer. 

Horses that had served him well over the 
years were never sold off in their dotage to 
pet food or glue manfuacturers. They lived 
out their spans in spacious enclosures where 
the grass was good and the water plentiful. 
Rancho Cuyama was a horse heaven on earth. 

The ranch house is located near the 
Cuyama River, Along its banks for miles 
there is excellent cover for quail and other 
birds. The quail concentration is intensive. 
His affection for all birds, and especially for 
quail, was deep. He was never too busy to 
watch these birds in flight or consorting as 
families. The writer has been an eye witness 
more than once to concentrations of quail, 
numbering 500 or more, busy making a living 
picking up grains and seeds in the horse 
corrals. Hub’s ire was aroused a year or so 
ago when one of the big oil companies, in 
a page advertisement in national magazines, 
pictured that part of the Cuyama Valley that 
was on the Russell brothers’ property as a 
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quail paradise. He feared it would attract 
gunners. Fortunately it did not because 
people for miles around knew of Hub's pro- 
tective feeling for the birds and wisely de- 
cided not to fire away within earshot of the 
ranch home, 

Every wild thing, including the usually- 
hated jackrabbit, had a friend in Hub. To 
him, they were God's creatures, and a part 
of the divine plan. “They are here for a 
reason,” he said. “I know they help keep 
nature in balance.” 

Although the writer never discussed theol- 
ogy with Hub, he knew him to be a godly 
man. Hub believed in the spiritual, moral, 
and ethical values of all religions. He was 
raised in the Methodist Church and in mem- 
ory of his dearly-beloved mother and father 
he and his brothers financed the cost of the 
sanctuary in the New Cuyama Community 
Methodist Church. 


A MORAL GIANT 


So, we are left with this picture of a 
mental and moral giant—a man who loved 
a last-ditch fight for principle and a man 
who bound-up the wounds of the fallen and 
the unfortunate, He had no hesitation in 
jousting with the mighty and crossing 
swords with the powerful. He engaged con- 
stantly in the rehabilitation of less fortunate 
fellow humans. He was tender and protec- 
tive toward all animal life, domestic and 
wild. A contradiction? Not at all. Oft- 
times the strongest men are the tenderest. 

Hub is gone. There is nothing we can do 
about it. He was taken at a time when he 
was confident we were approaching the 
Gettysburg in the long drawn out war 

state socialism, big coercive govern- 
ment and the assorted ills they spawn. 

Hub will live on—vibrant and unbeat- 
able—in the hearts and minds of all who 
knew him or knew of his works. 

When Bob Taft died, it was a severe shock 
to Hub. He said: “Bob Taft is gone but we 
are here. If we really believed in him and 
what he fought for we will carry on his 
fight.” 

Hub Russell is dead. But we are here. If 
we are truly devoted to the memory of Hub 
we will see that his dauntless, never-say-die 
spirit flames high in us and requires of us 
that we shoulder determinedly a real share of 
the heavy load he so cheerfully bore, 


Tax Deduction for Parents, or the 
Forgotten Fathers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, back in 
January of last year, as in previous 
years of the Congress, I have introduced 
legislation which would amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, to allow 
an individual a deduction from gross 
income for expenses incurred by him 
for his education of his spouse or any 
of his dependents. 

I have consistently fought for this 
legislation, Mr. Speaker, on its own 
merits, and also as part of other legis- 
lation. I thought, for example, that the 
provision should be inserted into the 
historic tax bill which passed the House 
and is now being considered in the other 
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There are forgotten men in the middle 
and lower income groups who would 
greatly benefit from this legislation, and 
it is my sincere hope that the other 
body will consider the provision so that 
it can be yoted upon by Members of 
Congress. 

A recent editorial stated the issue quite 
plainly, and I am happy to make it part 
of the RECORD. 

It appeared in the Boston Traveler on 
Friday, January 24: 

FORGOTTEN FATHERS 

No one wants the $11 billion tax cut 
delayed unduly. But when the full Senate 
gets the bill next week it should take time 
for a close look at an amendment, rejected 
by its Finance Committee, that would give 
special, small relief to parents of college 
students. 

With college tuitions, alone, running as 
high as $1,500 and $1,700 a year, the proposed 
annual tax credit of $325 per student doesn’t 
seem out of line. Not when the Nation 
needs so many college-trained specialists. 

And especially not when present tax law 
permits workers to deduct the cost of edu- 
cation, books, and special equipment that 
will increase their job efficiency. 

Objections to tax credits for college costs, 
based on the argument that Federal aid to 
students should come solely through grants 
and loans, are unfair. Only low-income 
families qualify for that kind of help. 

Certainly, the middle-income father—the 
forgotten man—deserves and needs the small 
break the amendment would provide. 


Understanding the Alliance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important new changes in the 
Alliance for Progress is its emphasis on 
multilateral participation by the Latin 
American nations. Decisions will rest on 
the collective judgment of all its mem- 
bers. I was pleased and impressed by the 
Washington Post editorial on the subject 
which dealt with Mr. Teodoro Moscoso’s 
new post as the U.S. representative on 
the Inter-American Committee for the 
Alliance for Progress. 

Following is the editorial: 

Moscoso’s New Post 

Teodoro Moscoso, who has served with dis- 
tinction as coordinator of the Alliance for 
Progress, has moved on to a new job of great 
potential importance. He will be serving as 
U.S. representative on the Inter-American 
Committee for the Alliance for Progress. 
This body, known as CIAP (the initials of the 
name in Spanish) is a major innovation 
agreed upon at last fall's hemisphere meet- 
ing in Sao Paulo. The purpose of CIAP is to 
strengthen the multilateral aspects of the 
Alliance. 

No one as yet is certain how the system 
will work, and the man who will head CIAP 
remains to be appointed. But few question 
that there is a need for what President John- 
son has called an effective multilateral or- 
gan to provide guidance and greater momen- 
tum to the Alliance.” 

Mr. Moscoso is deeply committed to the 
multilateral concept—in other words, to the 
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proposition that our neighbors must share 
on a collective basis in the decisions of the 
Alliance. From this country's viewpoint, it 
is preferable that pressure for controversial 
domestic reforms come from a Latin Amer- 
ican body rather than from the United 
States. Mr. Moscoso should prove an able 
adjutant at CIAP, providing he gets the un- 
derstanding and support he deserves from 
the White House and the State Department. 


Budget Juggling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, according 
to the lead article in the Wall Street 
Journal of January 22 by that paper's 
respected reporter, Alan L. Otten, Presi- 
dent Johnson's first budget is as filled 
with gimmicks as a Rube Goldberg in- 
vention.” Although Mr. Otten says that 
some real savings have been made in 
the budget, the overall effect is to make 
the projected spending and deficits look 
smaller than the actual outcome prob- 
ably will be. The article outlines some 
of the gimmicks used in the budget. 

Under unanimous consent I include it 
in the Recorp at this point: 

BUDGET JuGccLInc—SoMe JOHNSON DEVICES 
MAKE SPENDING SEEM Less THAN Is Ex- 
PecTtep—A Few OUTLAYS SHIFTED TO 1964; 
CONGRESS Is COOL ro Laws NEEDED For Farm 
Funp Cut—Some REAL, SIZABLE SAVINGS 


(By Alan L. Otten) 


WASHINGTON.—President Lyndon John- 
son’s first budget, dispatched to Congress 
yesterday, is as filled with gimmicks as a 
Rube Goldberg invention. 

The effect: To make projected spending 
and deficits look smaller than the actual 
outcome probably will be. 

Yet the gimmicks might have been greater. 
Mr. Johnson for the most part used tradi- 
tional budget sleight of hand, and resisted 
what one official calls the hairiest schemes for 
making the new budget look still smaller. 
There have been some real and substantial 
savings, too. And it's barely possible, as- 
suming continuing economy pressure from 
the White House and cooperation from Con- 
gress, that the final spending figures for the 
fiscal year starting next July may not be 
too far off from the present projections. 

“Almost certainly we'll wind up above 
the $97.9 billion spending estimate, says a 
White House man intimately involved in 
the budget process. “But I'll bet we'll be 
well below $100 billion. There's no ques- 
tion that there’s a new economy mood 
around this town, and that’s bound to have 
an impact if it lasts.” 

There's really no way of figuring out ex- 
actly how much higher the fiscal 1965 spend- 
ing estimates would be or how much lower 
the revenue estimate would be were it not 
for the gimmicks. Consider, however, the 
impact of a few of the more easily identifi- 
able ones: 

Asset sales: Mr. Johnson counts on sell- 
ing private investors $2.3 billion worth of 
Government-held home mortgages and Ex- 
port-Import Bank loans next fiscal year, 
well above the $1.6 billion expected this 
year. Since these sales are counted as re- 
ducing net spending rather than 


revenues, the effect would be to cut outlays. 


by $700 million. But the high 1965 sales 
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projections depend on two far-from-sure 
assumptions: That interest rates won't rise 
from mid-December levels and make other 
investments more attractive, and that Con- 
gress will authorize the Government to pool 
mortgages and sell investors participations 
in these pools. If these assumptions fall to 
work out, spending will be higher. There's 
no doubt we maximized asset sales,” an ad- 
ministration man privately concedes. 

Farm cuts: Some 8010 million in spend- 
ing reductions depends on proposed legisla- 
tion for which Congress shows little enthu- 
slasm; some of the changes have been pro- 
posed in past years with no success. The 
legislation calls for new cotton and dairy 
programs, higher meat and grain Inspection 
fees, having the Government insure pri- 
vately made farm housing loans rather than 
making the loans Itself; and permitting the 
Rural Electrification Administration to make 
new loans with money repaid on old ones. 

Shift in years: Despite official denials, same 
spending that normally would have come in 
fiscal 1965 was moved up into the current 
year. This makes it easier to cut 1965 spend- 
ing. As late as mid-November, administra- 
tion officials were predicting outlays of $97.8 
billion for the current year; now they esti- 
mate $98.4 billion. One reason: Some $550 
million in military purchases are being 
pushed ahead into fiscal 1964. 

Revenue forecasts: The budget's estimates 
of Federal income may prove to be on the 
optimistic side, even if the economy booms 
as predicted. Each month beyond February 
1 that Congress delays the lower tax with- 
holding rate sought by the administration 
will reduce fiscal 1965 revenues and increase 
that year’s projected $4.9 billion deficit by 
$800 million (though increasing fiscal 1964 
revenues and cutting this years’ deficit by 
the same amount). The estimates also as- 
sume new income of $264 million from vari- 
ous proposed “user charges,” or special fees 
and taxes; Congress has balked at many of 
these for years. 

Miscellaneous: Some $165 million of spend- 
ing would be saved next year by ending a 
requirement that various agencies pay the 
Treasury interest on money borrowed to ex- 
pand production during the Korean war; 
since the money merely goes out of one Gov- 
ernment pocket and into another, the change 
doesn't save the taxpayer anything. 

Too, the budget simply omits $65 million 
that ordinarily would have been paid into 
the retirement fund for civil service workers. 
A number of new health and welfare pro- 
grams are budgeted at what seem unrealisti- 
cally low levels. Budget Bureau officials 
themselves doubt space spending can be held 
as low as the $4.9 billion proposed. 

At least 1 administration-backed pro- 
gram isn't budgeted for at all; there's no 
money to hire the 40 to 60 extra lawyers the 
Justice Department will need to enforce the 
civil rights bill Congress is expected to pass. 
The President himself warned he might need 
more foreign aid funds should “opportuni- 
ties arise” for the United States to take swift 
soven mas of some changed foreign situa- 
tion. 

The budget makes no allowance for possi- 
ble weakening of the administration's econ- 
omy zeal as the 1964 election draws near. “I 
wonder,” muses one White House man, 
“whether we'll still be cutting back defense 
spending and holding down farm outlays this 
fall. I heard Ike talk that way, too, and 
then as the 1956 elections approached he or- 
dered a speedup in spending.” An election- 
minded Congress could vote new programs 
the administration isn't counting on. The 
budget makes no allowance for extension of 
the accelerated public works program so pop- 
ular in many congressional districts. The 
lawmakers might make a new Federal pay 
raise more generous than the $544 million 
Mr, Johnson figures on for next year. 

But it must be noted that there's lots of 
budget gimmickery every year. I doubt the 
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Fraud Division of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission would pass this budget,” 
says a Budget Bureal official, “but then all 
Federal budgets and corporate balance sheets 
are a little fraudulent. Eisenhower did the 
same thing.” 

Mr. Johnson's budget does include sizable 
sums for programs some of his critics had 
expected him to omit or estimate at lower 
levels: The Federal pay raise, the new war 
on poverty, a start on liquidating the Gov- 
ernment’s obligation to the social security 
trust fund for retirement credit given per- 
sons on military service. 

Too, he vetoed Mr. McNamara’s plans to 
switch even more fiscal 1965 defense buying 
into the 1964 year, and rejected other wild 
“economy” schemes floating around the 
White House. Example: To give military 
men an extra month’s pay this fiscal year 
and a month's less next year by advancing 
pay dates from July 1964 into June 1964. 

CUTBACK IN PROCUREMENT, RESEARCH 


Many of Mr. Johnson's savings are entirely 
legitimate. Though part of the scheduled 
$1.1 billion drop in Defense Department 
spending will come from shifting fiscal 1965 
purchases into 1964, most of it results from 
a real cutback in procurement and research, 
as the Pentagon achieves what it considers a 
secure level of strategic retaliatory strength 
and conventional war capacity. The decision 
to cut back production of nuclear weapons 
Material, at a $50 million saving next year, 
is one that Mr. Kennedy had at least twice 
declined to make. 

Administration officials insist that even if 
Congress should enact a new wheat control 
and price-support law, it wouldn't have 
major budget impact. They figure fiscal 1965 
spending on wheat programs would still be 
some $565 million lower than this year; a 
scheduled cut in wheat price-support rates is 
expected to reduce the Government's outlays 
for support operations, export subsidies, and 
food-for-peace shipments. 

Mr. Johnson not only OK'd most Budget 
Bureau proposals for cutting agency requests 
but even ordered a few reductions in items 
the Bureau had approved. Thus he cut back 
money and manpower increases that had 
been OK’d for the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice and U.S. Information Agency. “I've been 
in a lot of tax centers,” he told Bureau ofi- 
cials, “and there’s always a crowd around 
the Coke machine. Those people could work 
harder.” Many agencies were made to absorb 
the cost of a recent pay increase, rather than 
being allowed as usual to seek extra appro- 
priations, 

DELAY IN PAYMENTS 


A 8350 million saving—avallable only in 
fiscal 1965 and not in later years—stems from 
a decision to delay some payments to States, 
universities, and other groups under various 
public assistance, education, and research 
grant programs. The administration found 
many grants were being paid out long before 
they were needed by the recipients. 

The general economy atmosphere will work 
to produce additional savings, officials believe. 
They say agencies are hoping to carry out 
economy directives. Yesterday's budget mes- 
sage predicts executive branch civilian em- 
ployment will drop by 1,200 during the 
coming fiscal year—from 2,512,400 at the 
beginning of the year to 2,511,200 at the end. 
But Budget Director Kermit Gordon said 
these figures are already out of date, with 
reports from individual agencies showing an 
anticipated drop of at least several thousand 
more. When Washington was buried under 
a heavy snowfall one day last week, Govern- 
ment workers anxiously awaited the usual 
order to go home early. It never came; offi- 
cials estimated that each hour of early dis- 
missal would have cost the taxpayers $950,000. 

Even if Congress votes some spending Mr. 
Johnson doesn't want, it will almost certainly 
vote budget cuts that will hold down next 
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year’s outlays. Officials estimate that the 
new budget would probably be almost $2 bil- 
lion higher if Congress last year hadn't re- 
jected so many administration spending 
schemes and cut appropriations bills so 
deeply. 


The Up-Beater 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with a great deal of pleasure and a 
great deal of hope that I noted the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Carlos Sanz de 
Santamaria as chairman of the Inter- 
American Committee for the Alliance for 
Progress. 

I have watched Dr. Sanz de Santa- 
maria’s accomplishments and his efforts 
as Colombian Ambassador to the United 
States and recently as the Minister of 
Finance and Public Credit in Colombia. 
I am very much impressed with his 
ability to analyze problems, plan on how 
to overcome them and then carry these 
plans to successful fruition. 

The latest edition of Newsweek maga- 
zine recently carried an article about 
the Inter-American Committee for the 
Alliance for Progress, as well as infor- 
mation about Dr. Sanz de Santamaria 
and his accomplishments, an article 
which I think you will find interesting. 

The article follows: 

[Prom Newsweek magazine] 
THE Up-BEaTER 

In São Paulo last November, representa- 
tives of 20 hemisphere nations decided to put 
a Latin American beat into the Alliance for 
Progress. To do so, they created the Inter- 
American Committee for the Alliance for 
Progress (CIAP), gave it the power to re- 
view and coordinate Alliance projects, and 
stipulated that only one of its seven mem- 
bers could come from the United States. 
Though CIAP will not have formal power 
to force the United States to accept its views 
on Alliance loans, it will presumably be heard 
with respect in Washington and its chair- 
man could easily become one of Latin Amer- 
ica’s most influential statesmen. 

Now after a continentwide search, Latin 
America’s diplomats think they have found 
just the man for the job. This week, at a 
special meeting, the Organization of Ameri- 
can States is expected to name as chairman 
of CIAP, Carlos Sanz de Santamaria, Colom- 
bia’s capable Minister of Finance and Public 
Credit. A cheerful aristocrat who, in his 
youth, spent much of his time playing polo 
throughout Latin America, Santamaria 
graduated from Colombia’s National Uni- 
versity as a civil engineer in 1928 and in 1931 
founded his own construction firm, During 
the next decade, he built water systems all 
across Colombia—and the Santamaria bull- 
ring stadium in Bogotá. Elected mayor of 
Bogota in 1942, he won widespread popu- 
larity with campaigns to wipe out illiteracy 
and to improve the city’s public utilities 
without running his budgets into the red. 
After that, he could command almost any 
government post; indeed, he has served in 
four cabinets, was twice Ambassador to the 
United States (1946-47 and 1960-62) and 
once to Brazil (1958-60) . 

As Finance Minister in Conservative Pres- 
ident Guillermo León Valencia’s current 
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Cabinet, stubby Carlos Santamaria, 58, a 
liberal, has imposed an overdue austerity 
program on Colombia's economy despite out- 
cries from rich and poor alike. In 1962, he 
devaluated the peso from 6.70 to the dollar to 
the more relaistic 9 to the dollar even though 
the resulting inflation was bound to hurt 
the masses. Then he upped income taxes 
20 percent despite congressional opposition 
and forced coffee producers to pay export 
duty. “He's very tough,” says US. Ambassa- 
dor to CIAP Teodoro Moscoso admiringly. 
hey too, are more than pleased to support 
m. 


Meat Imports and Integrated Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week I requested that a resolution 
of the Minnesota Swine Producers’ As- 
sociation be printed in the Recorp since 
it was addressed to the vital question of 
competition from high levels of imports 
of livestock products from abroad. 

I have now received from Mr. J. A. 
McGinness of Mankato, copies of two 
resolutions adopted by the Minnesota 
Livestock Feeders Association, asking for 
congressional recognition of the plight 
of the livestock feeders who have been 
the victims of a squeeze between imports 
and competition from integrated opera- 
tors. The present oversupply of red 
meats in this country can be attributed 
not only to the heavy imports but also 
to cheap-feed policies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture making available to 
integrated operators CCC stocks at a 
price below what it costs the family 
farmer to produce his own feed. 

I ask that the resolutions of the Min- 
nesota Livestock Feeders Association be 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks: 

ANTITRUST Laws 

Whereas the chainstores are marketing the 
major portion of the Nation's red meat; and, 

Whereas they have become giants with 
power that at times has been used in a man- 
ner we consider detrimental to livestock pro- 
ducers; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the appropriate unit of 
Government initiate action to determine 
whether antitrust laws are being violated and 
to recommend legislation to protect the live- 
stock producer from monopolistic price-fix- 
ing practices by the chainstores in violation 
of fair trade; be it further 

Resolved, That the elected representatives 
of the State of Minnesota be informed of the 
recommendation of the Minnesota Livestock 
Feeders Association and that they be re- 
spectfully requested to act immediately in 
behalf of the Minnesota livestock producers. 

Whereas control of production, slaughter, 
and retail by large corporations permits them 
to have monopolistic control of the livestock 
market; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Congress be requested to 
enact legislation that will prohibit packers 
and retailers of livestock products from en- 
gaging in livestock production; be it further 

Resolved, That Members of Congress from 
the State of Minnesota be informed of the 
recommendations of the Minnesota Livestock 
Feeders Association, and be respectfully re- 
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quested to support legislation that will ade- 
quately protect the livestock producer, 
MEAT Imports 

Livestock constitutes the largest and most 
im t segment of the agricultural econ- 
omy of the United States. 

Current high levels of imports of beef and 
lamb, at a time when our domestic produc- 
tion of red meat is at an alltime high and 
livestock producers are experiencing severe 
financial losses on their operations, and also 
at a time when cold storage stocks of beef 
and pork are excessive, are exerting an ex- 
tremely adverse economic impact on our 
domestic red meat industry. 

Therefore, we respectfully petition the rep- 
resentatives of our Nation at the Geneva 
trade talks that no further tariff concessions 
be granted on livestock, meat, and other 
livestock products. 

Further, we firmly believe that the Con- 
gress of the United States should enact legis- 
lation which would impose quotas, based on 
moving 5-year averages of red meat imports, 
and after such quotas are exceeded, tariffs on 
such imports would be substantially in- 
creased, 


Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of a 
statement I am submitting today to the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 
connection with its current hearings on 
medical aid for the aged. The state- 
ment reads as follows: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM L. 
Sr. Oncor, or CONNECTICUT, BEFORE THE 
House COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to pre- 

sent my views on the proposal to provide 
medical care for our elderly citizens under 
the social security system. 

The problem of providing medical care for 
the aged is one of major national impor- 
tance. This problem is not going to get 
smaller but will increase with each year as 
the number of our aged citizens increases. 
The solution of this problem cannot be de- 
layed much longer. It is one that requires 
top priority attention, and it is right here 
in this committee and in the Congress where 
the full responsibility rests for solving this 
problem, 

To me, it is inconceivable that we should 
continue to ignore the hardships encountered 
by the elderly people of this country be- 
cause of their inability to pay for adequate 
medical care in their declining years. We 
hear a great deal in recent days about plans 
for a war on poverty, and I want to commend 
President Johnson and his administration 
for initiating steps to eradicate poverty from 
our midst. A good place to begin is with 
our senior citizens, since it is estimated that 
about 8 million people over the age of 65— 
or about half of our aged population in this 
category—live in abject poverty. 

The average per capita income of those 
over 65 is estimated at about $1,000 per year, 
or about $20 per week. If we take into con- 
sideration the huge increases in medical 
costs, hospitalization, group hospitalization 
premiums, and similar expenses, which have 
in some instances almost doubled in the past 
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decade, it is impossible to understand how 
these people manage to get along. With the 
high cost of food, rent, and other necessi- 
ties, they probably have no other alternative 
but to deny themselves the necessary medical 
care. 

According to statistics issued by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
the number of persons receiving monthly 
benefits under the social security system at 
the end of 1962 was 18.1 million. This total 
was comprised as follows: 12.7 million were 
retired workers and their dependents; 4.1 
million were survivors of deceased workers; 
and 1.3 million were disabled workers and 
their dependents. In recent years the aver- 
age annual increase in the number of bene- 
ficiaries in all groups is about 1.5 million, 
so that by now we have about 19.5 million 
people receiving social security benefits. 

In my own State of Connecticut a total of 
257,154 persons were beneficiaries under the 
social security system at the end of 1962. In 
the four counties comprising the Second Con- 
gressional District, which I have the honor 
to represent, the number of social security 
beneficiaries was as follows: New London, 
16,626; Middlesex, 8,901; Windham, 8,433; 
Tolland, 6,221. The total for my district was 
$9,181. This is approximately 10 percent of 
the population of the district. 

The problem of the aged is often described 
as a human problem. President Johnson 
spoke of it in such terms when he renewed 
his request for a program of medical care 
for aged under social security in his state of 
the Union address at the opening of the cur- 
rent session of Congress. Today it is gen- 
erally agreed that the aged become ill more 
often, that they are sick for longer periods 
of time, that they require more institutional 
care, and that they possess less resources to 
meet the cost of medical care. 

Of all the plans and proposals advanced so 
far, the King-Anderson bill supported pre- 
viously by President Kennedy and now by 
President Johnson seems to make the most 
sense and comes closest to a solution of the 
problem. The King-Anderson proposal would 
be financed from a separate health insurance 
trust fund by an increase of one-fourth of 
1 percent in the social security tax on both 
workers and employers. It would provide the 
following benefits: 45 days hospital care with 
no cost to the patient, or 90 days hospital 
care with a maximum deduction of $90, or 
180 days hospital care with certain deduc- 
tions; nursing home care up to 180 days; 
outpatient hospital diagnostic services; and 
home health services, including nursing care 
and therapy, up to 240 visits during the year. 
It should be noted that this bill does not pro- 
vide for payment of doctors’ bills. 

Thus, the King-Anderson proposal would 
provide primarily hospitalization or institu- 
tional care and, as such, is actually a limited 
medical care program. I believe that this is 
the least we can do for our elderly people. 
Under this plan, they would have the health 
care needed to live in the twilight of life 
with dignity and self-respect. They do not 
want to be on relief, nor are they interested in 
living on a Government dole. Old-age assis- 
tance and similar welfare programs are not 
the solution to this problem, nor is the Kerr- 
Mills program which to date has been ac- 
cepted by only about half of the States and 
where only about 7 out of every 1,000 persons 
in the country are receiving any assistance. 

The difference between these welfare pro- 
grams and the King-Anderson proposal for 
hospital care for the aged may be summed up 
as follows: the welfare programs would deal 
with the problem of poverty after it has 
occurred, while the King-Anderson medicare 
plan would establish a system of social in- 
surance to prevent poverty among the aged. 
In view of our efforts to combat poverty in 
the Nation, there is no doubt as to which of 
these proposals or ways of approach is more 
desirable. 
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Mr. Chairman, in the King-Anderson pro- 
posal we have a self-paying plan not only to 
provide medical care for our aged citizens, 
but also the opportunity to help prevent and 
forestall poverty in this age group as brought 
on by health costs. Let us extend this medi- 
cal care to those who have earned their re- 
tirement after a lifetime of labor, so that 
they may have the opportunity to spend their 
declining years in good health, fewer medical 
bills, less worries, and most of all the reas- 
suring feeling that they are not forgotten nor 
ignored. 

For these reasons, I appeal to the members 
of this committee to deal effectively with this 
problem and to take early and favorable ac- 
tion on the King-Anderson proposal to pro- 
vide medical care for our elderly citizens. 


Sharing Our Know-How With The 
Developing World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know of a bigger stumbling block in the 
way of the less-developed countries and 
their progress than their lack of know- 
how. In many a country, foreign aid 
and credit loans are quickly absorbed by 
these parched countries without pro- 
ducing the required results, because 
there were not the technically trained 
hands, especially in the highly skilled 
crafts, to make the best use of them. 

I am happy to see that certain private 
institutions in the United States have 
had the foresight and constructive 
imagination to predict such a problem 
and prepare for it years ago. Partic- 
ularly impressive is the record of the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute of 
Minneapolis, Minn., which is helping to 
shape a better future in countries of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

The alumni of the institute include 
600 international craftsmen, technicians, 
teachers, and administrators from more 
than 60 countries in the world. 


Through the help of the Ford Founda- 
tion and AID, the institute is also help- 
ing countries like Indonesia, Burma, and 
Sudan establish their own technical 
institutes at home, to produce what an 
industrialist has called, “the second lieu- 
tenants in industry.” 

In the following paragraphs, the ad- 
mirable work of Dunwoody Institute in 
international development is outlined: 
SHARED Know-How—Dunwoopy ROLE IN 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The most valued resource of a country is 
its people. Progress in this technological 
age depends upon the skill and knowledge 
of the people that make up a country’s work 
force. The rapidly developing countries of 
the world recognize that the most critical 
manpower shortages exist in the segment of 
highly skilled craftsmen, the industrial and 
engineering technicians, and generally in the 
middle-level of the manpower spectrum. A 
large number of, what an industrialist has 
called, the second lieutenants in industry are 
needed to move the wheels of industry and 
keep them moving. 
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It is in this vital area of human resource 
development that Dunwoody is serving sev- 
eral of the developing countries of the world. 
First called to serve in Asia by the Ford 
Foundation, Dunwoody Institute assisted the 
Government of Indonesia In the establish- 
ment of the Indonesian Technical Teacher 
Training Institute in Bandung, and sub- 
sequently participated in a nationwide 
survey of technical education programs. 
This project hailed as a highly successful 
program of technical assistance involved the 
services of 11 advisers from Dunwoody and 
the training of 44 Indonesian teachers at 
Dunwoody Institute in Minneapolis. 

In Burma, also under the sponsorship of 
the Ford Foundation, Dunwoody Institute 
assisted the Government Technical Institute, 
Insein, in modernizing its facilities and in 
refashioning the curriculum to meet the new 
development needs of Burma. At the 
Rangoon Technical High School, the first 
high school of its kind in Burma, Dunwoody 
advisers, in cooperation with Burmese edu- 
cators, developed a unique program of in- 
struction to prepare skilled Burmese young 
men for Burma’s industries. Seventeen 
Dunwoody advisers served in Burma and 
47 Burmese attended Dunwoody under this 
program. 
Under the sponsorship of the U.S. Govern- 
ments Agency for International Development 
(AID), seven Dunwoody advisers are now as- 
sisting the Ministry of Labor and Employ- 
ment of the Government of India in the 
operation of the Central Training Institute 
for Instructors and Craftsmen at Bombay, 
India. Formally inaugurated by Prime Min- 
ister Nehru, the institute is one of several 
being opened in India to meet the critical 
shortage of skilled craftsmen and instructors. 

The Khartoum Senior Trade School in the 
Sudan is Dunwoody’s first project in Africa 
and the largest single project that the insti- 
tute has so far undertaken. When fully 
operative, the project will have the benefit 
of the skills and knowledge of 16 advisers 
from Dunwoody and an investment of ap- 
proximately $1.5 million by the U.S. Agency 
for International Development. Planned as 
a central institution, this school is expected 
to be a pacesetter for similar institutional de- 
velopment in the Sudan and in other parts 
of rapidly developing Africa. 

Initial surveys are now being undertaken 
to assess some of the manpower needs of our 
Latin American neighbors and when opportu- 
nities for service in this hemisphere come to 
the institute, Dunwoody will have gone full 
circle around the globe with technical as- 
sistance projects. 

For a private institution such as Dun- 
woody these opportunities for service abroad 
present both an opportunity and a challenge. 
The 600 international alumni of Dunwoody 
Institute include craftsmen, technicians, 
teachers, and administrators from more than 
60 countries of the world. By means of their 
contributions they epread the message of 
service and a practical philosophy of edu- 
cation embodied in the saying “Education 
for work and not away from it.” 


Dollar Gap Must Be Closed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, from 


time to time I have commented on vari- 
ous phases of the dollar gap problem. 
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Since I regard this problem as being 
of special urgency to the financial stabil- 
ity of this country and the free world, I 
am pleased to note the recent, moderate 
improvement in international dollar 
balances. 

Perhaps it would be too much to hope 
for that the gold outfiow can be stopped 
entirely during this year, since the basic 
cause—excess dollars in foreign hands— 
is with us, and is likely to remain with 
us for some time to come. 

We should not look complacently upon 
the fact that the U.S. Treasury’s mone- 
tary gold stock dropped $465 million in 
1963 to $15.5 billion, roughly what it was 
when World War H started in 1939. This 
can be measured off against U.S. peak 
reserves of about $24.8 billion in August 
1949. 

In the interim, other nations rebuild- 
ing their own reserves with our help, in 
some cases from our continuing deficit in 
the balance of payments, have brought 
our gold reserve down to a figure which 
is certainly grounds for grave appre- 
hension. 

Whether it is international, cooper- 
ative methods and measures of attack- 
ing the problem, substantial amounts of 
new gold mined outside of the Commu- 
nist bloc, purchase of grain surpluses by 
the Soviet, or the collapse of speculative 
onslaughts against the dollar, or other 
factors our international balances are 
somewhat better. 

Our monetary reserves are made up of 
a combination of gold and the currencies 
of other nations. European countries 
ire to keep most of their reserves in 
gold. 

American citizens cannot turn in their 
dollars for gold, but central banks of 
other nations can use dollars to buy gold 
from the U.S. Treasury. 

It is significant that at the end of 
1963 Great Britain's gold holdings were 
about 92 percent of total reserves of $2.6 
billion. West Germany's gold holdings 
late in the year were $3.8 billion. 
France was the leading purchaser of 
U.S. gold in 1963 and built its stock to 
more than $3 billion. Switzerland’s gold 
stock is about 93 percent of its total re- 
serves. 

Gold holdings of all the non-Commu- 
nist nations, save the United States, are 
now around $24 billion. So the $15.5 bil- 
lion U.S. Treasury stock is considered by 
many in financial circles as a favorable 
percentage, about the same ratio as be- 
fore World War II shook international 
monetary balances. 

The problem is now to keep the out- 
flow and inflow of U.S. dollars in better 
balance so that any further gold drain is 
stopped, or at least held to modest 
amounts. 

This may be difficult for us to do, even 
though it must be done, if we are to 
avoid economic peril. 

We must keep it in mind that import- 
export balances are the principal deter- 
mining factor of the gold level. To the 
extent that our balance has been affected 
by foreign aid and expenditures for mili- 
tary and security purposes overseas, our 
balances are vulnerable, unless we pre- 
serve import-export ratios and effectively 
prevent cheap imports from swamping 
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our economy. Reductions in foreign aid 
and our military expenditures abroad 
could greatly improve our international 
monetary balances and do much to close 
the dollar gap. 

I realize that this and related problems 
are not for the determination of politi- 
cians, but rather for the monetary ex- 
perts, but it is the obvious duty of Mem- 
bers of Congress to keep ourselves well 
informed in this field where awkward or 
unsound financial policies might con- 
tinue to combine with unrealistic politi- 
cal policies to forestall the solution of 
the dollar-gap problem, or even cause it 
to become worse and more threatening 
than it is. 

I hope the administration will continue 
to move very vigorously across the broad- 
est possible front, and with reference to 
all, not just some, of the factors involved 
in accentuating the dollar gap, so that we 
can make further progress toward elimi- 
nating the substantial drop in our gold 
reserves that has occasioned a great deal 
of concern among informed, financial 
leaders and served to increase the magni- 
tude and seriousness of our foreign af- 
fairs as well as our own challenging do- 
mestic economic problems. 

I am glad also to note that several 
well-informed press commentators, like 
Sam Dawson, are giving the American 
public the benefit of their information 
and views, and I think this is extremely 
helpful to our thinking on the problem 
and to all those interested in finding sat- 
isfactory answers. 


President Recognizes the Importance of 
Dairy Farmers and Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have read with a great deal 
of interest the President’s message on 
agriculture, and I am pleased and en- 
couraged by his thorough and working 
knowledge of the complex and many- 
sided problems of our farmers. His mes- 
sage does not simply look at the farmer 
on the farm. It outlines the important 
role which is played by our farmers in 
city life and world affairs. 

No man is an island unto himself, and 
in today’s complex world, no farmer is 
a producer of food and fiber just for his 
own family. As the President pointed 
out, one American farmer today provides 
25 domestic consumers and 4 people over- 
seas with their total food and fiber 
needs. He also noted an important but 
frequently overlooked fact—that pros- 
perity on the farm gives impetus to 
prosperity in the city. 

As a Representative of a dairy district 
in the great dairy State of Wisconsin, 
and as chairman of the House Dairy Sub- 
committee, I was particularly pleased 
that the President stressed the need for 
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comprehensive dairy legislation and in- 
cluded dairy products among the five 
commodities requiring immediate atten- 
tion. Specifically, he recommended leg- 
islation to first, provide incentive pay- 
ments to dairy farmers to reduce surplus 
production and; second, permit producers 
in Federal milk marketing order areas, 
through a base excess plan, to reduce 
their production of milk without reduc- 
ing their share of the class I market. 

Mr. Speaker, both of these provisions 
are contained in the dairy bill which I 
introduced in the House during the Ist 
session of the current Congress. Hear- 
ings on this measure have already been 
held by the House Dairy Subcommittee, 
but no action has been taken. 

My measure authorizes a 2-year pro- 

gram of direct payments to producers 
outside Federal milk marketing orders 
who voluntarily agree not to expand 
their production beyond that of the base 
year, or a percentage of the base year. 
Direct payments would be made on their 
marketings at a rate not to exceed 50 
cents per hundred pounds of milk or milk 
equivalent. The bill retains the present 
floor of 75 percent of parity for dairy 
price supports, 
In milk marketing order areas, the 
proposed legislation provides for pro- 
ducer allotments based on the market 
requirements in the highest use classi- 
fication, plus essential reserves. Instead 
of receiving a uniform blend price, 
producers would get a higher return on 
milk covered by allotments and a lower 
price for milk in excess of allotments. 
The bill also includes payments for sur- 
plus reduction. 

Mr. Speaker, the House Agriculture 
Committee currently has before it a 
Senate-passed dairy bill which is re- 
stricted to Federal milk markets. Well 
over 600,000 farmers sell their milk out- 
side Federal order areas, as compared 
with 187,000 producers operating under 
the Federal milk orders. I have made 
no secret of my opposition to the Senate 
bill, for I do not believe the benefits of 
a dairy program should be confined to 
the minority of our dairymen who, be- 
cause of a lucky geographical accident, 
are already benefiting from the higher 
price provision of Federal milk market- 
ing orders. 

I am hopeful that President Johnson’s 
dairy recommendations will be of help to 
those of us in Congress who are working 
for a comprehensive dairy program for 
both manufacturing milk and Federal 
market order dairymen The Senate- 
approved class I base excess dairy plan 
could easily be changed into an overall 
dairy program by adding my provisions 
for surplus reduction payments for man- 
ufacturing milk producers. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
President’s views on the necessity for 
strengthening our cooperatives to enable 
them to better meet the needs of our 
rural people. 

Our cooperatives have done a mag- 
nificent job not only for farmers, but for 
consumers as well. However, they need 
to have the right to grow so they can 
compete on equal terms with the large 
business concerns that handle their 
products. 
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The President recognizes this. He is 
not asking for special treatment for co- 
operatives but for equal treatment. The 
President also recognizes that farmers 
need additional financial assistance to 
develop the kinds of cooperatives re- 
quired to meet present-day needs. A 
little help along this line will enable 
farmers to do more things for themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s proposals 
strike me as being in the public interest. 
If we are going to help farmers improve 
their economic position, we can best do 
it by helping them strengthen their co- 
operatives. 

I would like to emphasize that coopera- 
tives are the one means by which farm- 
ers can help improve their own position. 
I have observed that the benefits of co- 
operatives go immediately and directly 
to those who use them. In fact, I know 
of no more effective way to assist farm- 
ers in working out solutions to their own 
problems than to provide them with the 
tools that are available through stronger 
and more effective cooperatives. 

Over the years, cooperatives have dem- 
onstrated that they can greatly improve 
the economic and social conditions of 
farm people. However, to make their in- 
fluence better felt in rural areas, they 
need just the type of assistance called 
for in the President's message. 


The Portuguese Way in Africa—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago 
I brought to the attention of the House, 
through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, one 
of the first eyewitness accounts by an 
American correspondent of the troubled 
situation in Angola, Portugal’s large 
province in West Africa. 

This series of stories was written by 
Robert Estabrook, distinguished edi- 
torial-page editor of the Washington 
Post. His accounts were fair and ob- 
jective estimates of the situation in 
Angola—a subject about which column 
upon column of contradiction had been 
written after the outbreak of violence 
there in March of 1961. 

Today, with troubling reports coming 
out of Africa from Zanzibar, the Congo, 
Uganda, and Kenya, and with Portugal, 
in her frustration with United States 
policy, reportedly considering the recog- 
nition of Red China, the future of 
Angola must be viewed with renewed 
concern by the free world. 

Our virtual abandonment of Portugal 
has driven this longtime NATO ally and 
traditionally stanch foe of communism 
to the point of threatening recognition of 
Red China. I know there are other fac- 
tors influencing this course, but I am 
sure that what may become a deciding 
factor is our failure to suport Portugal 
in the United Nations in the face of 
bloody, Communist-inspired, terrorism 
in Angola. Our position, or lack of it, 
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has stemmed, in part at least, from our 
failure to understand the true situation 
in this important area of the world—an 
area which is experiencing a concentra- 
tion of effort by Moscow, Peiping, and 
Havana. 

In the January issue of Fortune maga- 
zine there is a brilliant interpretive re- 
port on Angola by Hugh Kay, a widely 
read editor of the Catholic Herald of 
London. Mr. Kay was one of the first 
foreign correspondents to enter Angola 
after the horrible massacres of March 15, 
1961. He returned 2 years later to esti- 
mate the progress of the Portuguese 
multiracial society there. He has ob- 
served the Portuguese people closely for 
many years, and has been one of the few 
foreign journalists in recent years to 
interview Antonio Salazar, the reticent 
prime minister of Portugal. 

Mr. Kay’s article, “The Portuguese 
Way in Africa,” is preceded by the mag- 
azine’s own comment on the author and 
his story. 

Recent events in Africa make this sub- 
ject one that should be of vital concern 
to every Member of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the length of 
this fine article, I am inserting it in the 
Recorp in two installments. Tomorrow 
I will submit the conclusion. 

The article follows: 

THe Ponrudursx Way IN Araica—I 
(By Hugh Kay) 

“An integrated multiracial society draw- 
ing on the moral values of all races and of 
all peoples’—this, in the words of Foreign 
Minister Franco Nogueira, is Portugal's aim 
for its African territories, Angola and 
Mozambique. And, after four centuries in 
Africa, it has come far toward this goal, says 
the British journalist who wrote this article. 

In March of 1961 a group calling itself the 
Union of the Peoples of Angola arose in what 
it claimed was spontaneous rebellion by An- 
golan Africans to free themselves from their 
white oppressors. The author, who visited 
the area shortly afterward, offers evidence 
that the group murdered and tortured blacks 
and whites alike, that it was backed by Com- 
munist powers, and that it invaded Angola 
from Congo headquarters. He warns that 
similar terrorist tactics may soon again be 

Since the 1961 troubles, Portuguese au- 
thorities have vastly speeded action to re- 
claim the area through educational and wel- 
fare projects, and their attainments have 
been notable. But the efforts need more 
sympathy in the U.N. and in Washington. 
The author believes that successful integra- 
tion in Angola and Mozambique could be the 
crucial experiment that might save the world 
from division along racial lines. 

Should Portugal keep its vast African ter- 
ritories? Almost everybody answers “No.” 
But this writer, describing the theory and 
practice of Portugal’s attempt to construct 
a truly multiracial society, gives an eloquent 
“Yes.” 

We live at a stage of history where the 
world is trying to rediscover its own center. 
A massive centripetal movement is under- 
way. In religion there is ecumenism. In 
politics, federations are in fashion. United 
Europe struggles to free itself from prolonged 
gestation. There is talk of an ultimate 
world authority. A new dialog has begun 
between humanist and scientist, between the 
two cultures of C. P. Snow. A new social 
sense has emerged, a sense that we are our 
brother’s keepers after all, that the wealthy 
nations must know how the other half lives 
and help it to better standards. 

Yet from all this absorbing adventure, this 
search for a common ground between differ- 
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ent peoples rooted in a common human 
nature, there must, it seems, be one excep- 
tion. The sages seem to agree that the 
Iberian Peninsula has nothing to contribute 
to the new quest for unity. 

And yet it is in Spain and Portugal that 
Europe and Africa and Latin America meet 
in the bonds of history, in the tangle of eth- 
nic roots, and in the interaction of cultures. 
If ever there were a natural theater for world 
councils, it is here, But, detached from his- 
torical perspective, their political regimes 
are indicted at the bar of world opinion. 
When the case for the defense opens, the 
U.N. delegates start thinking about lunch, 
For Khrushchev and Castro, Tito and Nasser, 
there must be fair play. Franco and Salazar 
need only be written off. 

The trouble with this approach is that any 
attempt to ignore the Iberian Peninsula and 
its influence throughout the world must in- 
volve the West in the gravest risks. In the 
case of Spain this is being gradually, if re- 
luctantly, recognized by the United States 
itself. In the case of Portugal there is des- 
perate need for a thoroughgoing 
of policy and what is at stake. Only a few 
years ago Dr. António de Oliveris Salazar, 
considered a benevolent 3 a an mg 
important country, was seldom n E 
But today Salazar, who has challenged the 
whole colonial mythos of our times, must be 
taken seriously. Portugal is not Just a poor 
country making its way by the sale of sar- 
dines, olives, cork, wine, and wolfram. It is 
the master of some of the most fertile and 
strategic reaches of Africa—the great buffer 
territories of Angola and Mozambique, lying 
between the Congo jungle and South Africa. 
From those territories neither Salazar nor 
his people have any intention of being swept 
by artificially fostered winds of change, A 
wind, they will tell you, may fell a tree; it 
will not umravel a tangle of intertwining 
roots. For the Portuguese, the choice is 
simple. They may be pushed out by in- 
vaders; but while they are there they will 
continue to build the multiracial society they 
see as their African mission, They cannot 
be written off. 

A RIOT OF HYBRIDS 


That Portugal will eventually have to 
leave Africa is taken for granted in the 
United Nations, often with tacit U.S. con- 
currence. Since 1961, when terrorists from 
the Congo struck at Angola, Portugal has 
been under fire as the archoppressor of the 
anticolonial age, while the so-called nation- 
alists now regrouped across the Congo bor- 
der are viewed as heroic liberators, I shall 
presently seek to establish that this is non- 
sense, For the moment, suffice it to say 
that, despite present threats of renewed in- 
vasion, social conditions in Angola have rap- 
idly moved from strength to strength. The 
International Labor Organization's report 
in April 1962, noted the freedom of expres- 
sion enjoyed by white and black alike, gave 
the labor setup a clean bill of health, and 
discredited the charges of oppression lev- 
eled by the delegation of Ghana to the ILO. 
In a dramatic generation of economic up- 
surge, industry has played a substantial 
part in creating a network of social services. 
The number of students in schools is now 
increasing by 15 percent per annum, and in 
1963 new universities opened in Luanda and 
Lourenço Marques. A generation of young 
and dedicated administrators has taken 
over, powerfully aided by the Army's psy- 
chosocial services,” tasks similar to those per- 
formed elsewhere by the U.S. Peace Corps. 
At long last some reality is emerging from 
the traditional sense of mission the Iberian 
peoples have always claimed since the days 
when the flag and the cross went out with 
the discovery. 

The Portuguese will thunder about their 
sense of mission to the utter exhaustion of 
all within earshot. The language at times 
is glutinous. But until the West faces the 
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plain fact that the Portuguese at least be- 
lieve in what they say, we shall be wholly 
unable to influence events toward construc- 
tive ends. More than a decade ago Salazar 
gave form to a centuries-old concept when 
he declared that the oversea territories’ 
status wad that of Portugal overseas.” They 
are not, he asserted, mere colonies, but ex- 
tensions of Portuguese oil, whose people have 
lived there, not for a few decades like the 
British colonists, but for more than four 
centuries. They are part of Portugal, and 
Portugal is part of them. 

That is the legal key to Portuguese think- 
ing, and one that unlocks a more significant 
door. Within this legal structure, Portugal 
aims at a future of immense hope when com- 
pared with South African apartheld on the 
one hand, or the newly formed African States 
on the other. It aims to create what Foreign 
Minister Franco Nogueira has called an in- 
tegrated multiracial society drawing on the 
moral values of all races and of all peoples. 
For him this has nothing to do with mere 
racial coexistence. He means a community 
or communities where all ethnic groups are 
closely integrated, knitted together, with a 
deep feeling of oneness. “We feel,” he went 
on to say, “that history substantiates this 
view; nations formed by more than one race 
have been and are great nations; those na- 
tions that close themselves to any racial con- 
tacts convey an impression of happiness, but 
the fact is that no progress has been made, 
and they become dormant and stagnant com- 
munities,” 

Behind this high-sounding theory is a 
simple fact. The Portuguese, a riot of hy- 
brids in their own blood, mix easily. Brazil, 
of course, is the best example of this, but 
even in Angola and Mozambique one is as- 
tonished at the complete absence of color 
bar. Differences between whites and blacks 
are economic, and thus often social, but nev- 
er racial. In the Angolan population of 
nearly 5 million, there are no more than 5 
percent of exclusively Portuguese origin. In 
Luanda, the capital, some 40 percent of the 
administration is African or mulatto. There 
can be no doubt of the genuineness of the 
attempt to weld a society based not on the 
color of a man’s skin but on personal merit. 

NEITHER BLACK NOR WHITE 

The Portuguese are substantially Catholic 
in outlook, despite much laxity and skepti- 
cism in practice. At first sight, however, the 
Portuguese pattern in Africa seems to run 
counter to the Catholic Church’s modern 
missionary method, the adaptation approach. 
In this context, adaptation means that you 
do not seek to impose, say, a European char- 
aoter on non-European peoples, but rather 
to baptize their indigenous cultures, effect- 
ing a marriage between the best those cul- 
tures have to offer and the richness of Chris- 
tian civilization. The resultant is 
dominantly local in character, though living 
by universal truths. The Portuguese, on the 
other hand, has apparently always worked 
on the basis that, to make the African a 
Christian, you must turn him into a good 
little Portuguese. To this end, it seems, he 
is provided with a heavily slanted education. 


missionaries must, as far as possible, come 
from the mother country. And so on. 
But in fact the Portuguese theory is more 


philosophies, many of which find loud echoes 
on the wavelength of the Christian dispen- 
sation. Moslem, Jew, and Christian find 
much in common in their traditions. Af- 
finities can be detected between the Hindu 
mystics, the writings of Averroés, and the 
poetry of St. John of 
sion territories of 
theologies, and even a scientific tradition. 
Hence the idea of adaptation arose easily in 
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the days when Jesuits Matteo Ricci in China 
and Roberto de Nobili in India got into hot 
water with their superiors over the use of 
local rites. Most black (as opposed to brown) 
Africans, however, were never involved in 
highly systematized cultures. What they 
offer for baptism is rather a way of life; cer- 
tain habits of mind and social orientation 
arising from the tribal system; a facility for 
understanding the interplay of nature and 
supernature; a great, if not always co- 
herent, capacity for God; a potential await- 
ing cross-fertilization. For a philosophy 
they have to draw on other continents. Their 
intuitive perceptions can be rationalized only 
by an alien intellectual discipline. In the 
end they must become part, not of a strictly 
Portuguese society, nor of an African en- 
clave accepting Christianity into its minds, 
but of a thoroughly integrated interracial 
community. The Christ they worship must 
be neither white nor black, but a mulatto. 
Because the essential mainspring of this 
ideal community will be Portuguese, the in- 


ern liberal this is stark heresy. To the 
Portuguese it is realism. For him the Afri- 
can must be slowly incorporated into the 
European ethos, retaining the best of his 
own tradition and enhancing his European 
brethren with it, but acquiring a share in 
a Christian civilization that is, whether you 
like it or not, Judaeo-Greco-Roman, and 
hence European. This approach sees Europe 
not as an imperialist power but as the 
ideological center comparable to that Rome 
which the nomadic tribes of the north once 
sought to conquer—not to destroy but to be 
part of it; the Rome that transcended and 
survived the purely political Roman struc- 
ture, The process must depend, neither on 
the theories of an im democracy, 
which cannot take root as it stands in Afri- 
can soil, nor on Western concepts of nation- 
alism, which mean little as yet to peoples 
whose basic social unit is the tribe, but on 
personal merit. It is an integrated man, an 
individual, that the Portuguese concept 
cherishes, not an amorphous mass, and not 
a system. And it is precisely because the 
Portuguese have dared to introduce this kind 
of ethical judgment into their political 
thinking that they have pulled down on their 
heads the invective and hatred of those who, 
starting from a mechanical concept of de- 
mocracy, would, in the words of G. Men- 
nen Williams, leave “Africa for the Afri- 
cans.” 

The Portuguese will not settle for that, and 
if they did the result would be another 
gaping vacuum in the African Continent. 
That is the reality that needs to be faced by 
U.S. and U.N. policymakers alike. In rec- 
ognizing this reality it is not necessary to 
believe that Portugal has always lived up to 
its theories, There have been plenty of ex- 
ploiting settlers, and much past brutality 
can be ascribed to malcontents, political ex- 
Nes, and failures who joined the flow to the 
oversea provinces. But in the main the 
worst fault of the Portuguese is paradoxi- 
cally that he is an easygoing sort of person. 
The Portuguese enthusiast for reform earns 
from his compatriots the rebuke of parece 
mal (bad form), while the exuberant for- 
eigner is seen as a kind of oddity (tem 
graça). Hence the slow tempo of develop- 
ment. For this temperament it is enough 
to conceive a noble ideal. Working the de- 
tail out in action is something that can take 
its time. Yet the Portuguese sense of mis- 
sion is more than sounding brass. Stern 
critics of Portugal will tell you they once 
believed that it stood a chance of pulling 
something off in Africa that nobody else 
could. I believe, even today, that this still 
holds good if they can win the race against 
time, and that recent events have proved it. 
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U.S. Panama Canal Policy: 
Why Hold Back? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr, DORN. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been published since the January 9, 1964, 
outbreak at Panama and much more will 
be published before the geopolitical con- 
flict now centered on the Panama Canal 
is resolved. 

Soon after the Isthmian violence in 
which Communist revolutionary agents 
trained in Cuba and elsewhere partici- 
pated, Premier Castro showed up in Mos- 
cow. After his return to Havana, he 
denied that the Cuban Government was 
inyolved in the Panama Canal violence 
but did express willingness to give eco- 
nomic aid to Panama. He cannot deny 
the participation of Communist revolu- 
tionary agents trained in Cuba, for some 
were actually arrested by Panamanian 
authorities. 

An able discussion of the conduct of 
our policy on the Canal Zone territory 
and other strategic points, published in 
an editorial in the January 16, 1964, is- 
sue of the Richmond (Va.) News Leader, 
emphasizes the plot behind the recent 
Panamanian outbreaks, interprets the 
significance of Castro’s visit to Moscow, 
and shows the inevitable future results 
of failure on part of the United States to 
act: international Communist leaders 
will continue to advance their program 
for conquest through making the world 
peaceful for subversion. i 

The editorial follows: 

War How Back? 

The long dalliance with Fidel Castro has 
at last put the United States in a box. On 
one front, the economic blockade has just 
about disintegrated. On another, the Com- 
munist military subversion has become bla- 
tant, not only in Venezuela, but in Zanzibar 
and Panama, too. Finally, Castro himself 
has resumed a leading role in the Communist 
world; he is patching up his relations with 
the Kremlin and evidently is taking on new 

ts for troublemaking in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

The economic blockade was the answer to 
the missile crisis but, of course, it was never 
complete because the Soviet Union continued 
major support for the Cuban economy and 
massive aid in Cuban subversion. We 
scarcely can object to the English bus deal, 
because if England had not gone ahead, then 
West Germany or Spain would have filled the 
order. In other words, the Western alliance 
has come to the conclusion that the United 
States has no real policy on Cuba, or no de- 
termination to oppose communism. The 
English were not being cynical in remarking 
that “the Americans had a surplus of wheat, 
and we had a surplus of buses.” The epi- 
gram provides a realistic comment on the 
hypocrisy of the U.S. policy on trade with the 
Communist foe. 

Although Cuba’s economy is near disaster, 
Castro has been emboldened by the Ameri- 
can paralysis. The Organization of American 
States has indisputable proof that Castro's 
agents have smuggled arms and men into 
Venezuela; but the OAS has been held back 
by the lack of forcible American support. 
The Dominican Republic has captured Cas- 
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tro’s gunrunners redhanded, but our only 
response was grudging diplomatic recogni- 
tion, with no aid or support. An American 
officer on duty was kidnapped by Castroites, 
in Caracas, but we didn't exert nearly the 
effort to get him back that we put out for 
Frank Sinatra, Jr. The Zanzibar coup was 
led by well-trained Cubans who spoke no 
Swehili; and now the Castro virus has been 
transplanted to an African island, as the 
News Leader warned editorially on June 27. 

But the most provocative incident has been 
Castro's direct manipulation of the Panama 
crisis. There would have been no rioting or 
disorder, if it had not been planned by Cas- 
tro. Secretary of the Army Cyrus R. Vance 
has reported that the snipers who were cap- 
tured were Panamanians trained in Cuba; in 
fact, they entered Panama only 2 days before 
the riots began. Since the flag protests by 
American citizens began well before the first 
of the year, there can be little doubt that 
the mob violence was carefully plotted in 
order to precipitate an international crisis. 

But Castro has plotted well in the whole 
picture. Last November, his position seemed 
hopeless. ‘The Soviets were fed up with his 
sheer incompetence in running the country, 
and they were disposed to dispense with him. 
As Soviet aid dwindled, Castro began to play 
off the Chinese against them. When an 
American Castroite assassinated President 
Kennedy, and there was no public or diplo- 
matic cry of concern, Castro rightly con- 
cluded that America would react to no provo- 
cation, however great. 

Castros red-carpet welcome in Moscow 
means that EKhrushchey has decided that 
Cuba may be an asset after all. It means 
that the Soviet policy of making the 
world peaceful for subversion will move for- 
ward rapidly. When the United States will 
not act, and the OAS will not act, then there 
is no reason for the leaders of world com- 
munism to hold back. If our allies come to 


this conclusion, can Khrushchev be far be- 


hind? 


“Dear John” Letters From Insurance Com- 
panies Make People Turn to Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, support 
for hospital insurance under social se- 
curity comes from many people who 
have had the experience of losing their 
accident and health insurance either be- 
cause their insurance company cancelled 
them out or because they could no longer 
afford to pay the high premiums. 

The other day I received a very touch- 
ing letter from a citizen of my district— 
Minneapolis, Minn. He enclosed the 
“Dear John” letter that he had received 
from his insurance company cancelling 
him out. I have deleted his name and 
address and his insurance policy num- 
ber, but am presenting the entire letter 
just as he received it: 

THE NORTH American Co., 
For LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE, 
January 17, 1984. 

During the past several years North Ameri- 
can has been privileged to serve your hospital 
and surgical insurance needs. 

The policy you now hold contains a certain 
provision of age qualification. Our records 
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indicate that you have now reached the age 
of termination and we will be unable fo ac- 
cept any further premiums for the above 
policy. 

It has been a pleasure to have been of 
service to you during the time you were in- 
sured under this policy. 

Yours very truly, 
Miss H. Smock, 
Supervisor of Health Policyholders" 
Service. 


Mr. Speaker, my constituent made 
these comments about the letter from 
the insurance company canceling his 
insurance: 

The enclosed letter speaks for itself. How 
many of the older folks get letters like this. 
I haye had this policy for over 40 years and 
have used it very little. I was perhaps one 
of the first few to take out a policy of this 
kind. Let's go all out for hospitalization 
through social security. 


FHA and VA Housing Foreclosures 
Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal of January 27 carried a 
lengthy article detailing the fact that 
the Federal Housing Administration and 
the Veterans’ Administration are taking 
over an increasing number of houses as 
lenders more often find it necessary to 
foreclose. This is a warning sign of the 
economy and in order to focus greater 
attention on it, I am inserting the Jour- 
nal article in the RECORD: 

FHA, VA Pusu EFFORT To REDUCE THEIR GLUT 
or FORECLOSED HOMES—DEFAULTS ON MORT- 
GAGES SADDLE AGENCIES Wrr 120,000 Unirs; 
Aps, Easter CREDIT LIFT SALES 

(By Richard F. Janssen) 

WasuiIncton.—The Government is striving 
with some success to get rid of thousands of 
homes it is acquiring each month as more 
owners default on their mortgages. 

Under their mortgage-! programs, 
both the Federal Housing Administration and 
the Veterans’ Administration are taking over 
an increasing number of houses as lenders 
more often find it necessary to foreclose, 
The FHA is the owner or mortgage holder of 
around 100,000 houses and apartment units, 
and the VA has almost 20,000 on its hands. 

The situation is arousing concern in Con- 
gress, as it has among real estate men. To- 
day Democratic Senator SPARKMAN, of Ala- 
bama, is to start 2 days of hearings by his 
Senate housing subcommittee to determine 
if new legislation is needed or if fresh ad- 
ministrative efforts would help turn the tide. 

Housing officials don't expect any major 
improvement this year in the high fore- 
closure rate. But sales of the dwellings 
taken over are picking up as the Government 
engages in flashier advertising and becomes 
a bit less fussy about the credit potential 
of new buyers, Officials are renting out more 
houses they can't sell very quickly and de- 
stroying some they've lost all hope of ever 
selling. Private lenders are being urged not 
to foreclose too quickly and to lighten the 
FHA's financial load by making loans to new 
buyers after a foreclosure. 
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In its budget for the fiscal year starting 
next July the FHA estimates it will sell 
47,790 units, up from 35,242 this fiscal year 
and 23,587 the previous one. In the last few 
months the gap between its takeovers and 
sales of single-family homes alone has nar- 
rowed to around 600 a month from 1,000 
earlier. The apartment houses sell more 
slowly because of the complexities of the 
deals and because many of them simply 
aren't nearly as attractive to investors or 
tenants as when they were bullt soon after 
World War II. the agency says. 

AN UPHILL BATTLE 


Still, the FHA is fighting an uphill battle. 
It took over 42,242 houses and apartment 
units in the last fiscal year. It figures on an 
increase to 51,746 in the current year, and to 
52,977 in the next fiscal year. By mid-1965, 
the agency expects to be managing an inven- 
tory of 120,845 units, up from 115,658 this 
coming June 30 and 99,154 a year earlier. 
(In most instances the FHA becomes the 
owner of a house after paying off the lender 
in 20-year debentures he can sell for ready 
cash if he wants. In some cases, it’s letting 
the original occupants remain by taking over 
the mortgage rather than the property, a 
method frequently used with apartments.) 

The VA which, a spokesman emphasizes, 
“wants to get out of the real estate business,” 
has already reached the turning point. Its 
inventory of houses jumped from about 8,000 
at the end of 1960 to nearly 26,000 a year ago 
but now has shrunk to around 19,400. In 
the last 6 months local real estate brokers 
have sold $162 million worth of its houses, 
the agency says. While VA planners are 
braced for foreclosures to “continue high,” 
they're budgeting for their loan guarantee 
program to produce net receipts of $63 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1965 after a $10 million net 
outfiow this year. 

It's clear that foreclosures are much more 
common on houses sold with Government- 
backed m than on others. During 
the 12 months ended last September 30, sav- 
ings and loan associations foreclosed on 12.4 
of every 1,000 FHA mortgages they held, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank board reports. The 
figure was 7.7 for VA loans and only 4.1 for 
conventional, non-Government-backed ones. 
This is only natural, contends FHA Commis- 
sioner Philip Brownstein, since the FHA “is 
in the insurance business to take risks.” 
The idea is that FHA insurance induces 
lenders to broaden homeownership by mak- 
ing some loans they would otherwise con- 
sider too risky. 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM 


The agency is certainly concerned about 
the roughly threefold jump in the default 
rate on its mortgages in the last 6 or 7 years, 
Mr. Brownstein says. But he asserts there 
is “no cause to be alarmed.” The FHA was 
“abnormally” fortunate in most of the post- 
World War II period, he reasons, becausse 
pentup demand kept prices of houses going 
up even as they aged; a homeowner in finan- 
cial trouble could usually sell at a profit and 
pay off the mortgage. “This is no longer the 
case,” says Mr. Brownstein. 

Foreclosures are touched off primarily by 
local overbullding of houses and special cir- 
cumstances such as illness, long unemploy- 
ment, and shutdown of a major factory or 
military base that harms a whole commu- 
nity’s economy, officials say. Those who 
bought houses with the lower downpayments 
possible under Government are 
more vulnerable to such a setback than those 
who have a bigger equity in their home, an 
FHA man concedes. But he argues that 
there’s no evidence they are any less eager to 
keep thelr homes and that the benefits to the 
great bulk of successful borrowers and to the 
Nation's economy outwelgh the risks. The 
FHA’s basic program allows a 3-percent 
downpayment on the first 615.000 value of a 
house. 
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Despite their zeal to sell, FHA men figure 
the obvious avenue of slashing prices isn’t 
open tothem. The Government can’t unload 
houses “‘as firesale merchandise, because this 
would be extremely disruptive to the local 
real estate market,” Mr. Brownstein says. 

Many FHA houses are tough to sell, any- 
way, because they're in a glutted local mar- 
ket. One such area is Florida, where 9,000 
of the FHA’s 50,000 single-family homes are 
located (see story above). Tailoring its ef- 
fort to the situation, the Agency went be- 
yond the fine print of local classified columns 
and burst forth with splashy ads in Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Boston newspapers to lure 
northerners to the cozy warmth of a fore- 
closed Florida home. The ads and ensuing 
publicity have attracted several thousand in- 
quiries in recent weeks, and the Agency plans 
to pour more sales personnel into the State. 
Florida, Texas, Louisiana, and Michigan to- 
gether account for half the FHA’s inventory 
of individual homes. 

Its own finickiness about the credit of pro- 
spective buyers may have prevented some 
sales, the FHA believes. So it has reminded 
field offices by letter that in making the credit 
review “consideration should be given to the 
fact that we want to accelerate the sale of 
acquired properties.” It advises that border- 
line cases will generally be resolved by ap- 
proving the credit of a purchaser instead of 
disapproving, especially where the sales prob- 
lem has been particularly tough. 

To ease its workload and increase its in- 
come, the FHA is trying to interest more pri- 
vate lenders in providing the mortgages for 
new buyers of its houses. Usually the FHA 
extends the credit itself and gets repaid over 
80 years or so. But if a private source makes 
the loan, the FHA gets paid off in one quick 
chunk. With substantial help from this 
practice, just getting started nationally in 
the last few months, budget makers figure 
FHA will produce net income of $173 million 
in the next fiscal year, after a $57 million 
drain this year. To encourage this new ap- 
proach, the FHA offers to pay the lender's fee 
and other closing costs. 

Officials are tempted to whittle down the 
inventory list by physically destroying some 
of the more hopeless houses, Already being 
demolished, in fact, are about 160 houses 
built in the early 1950's in Blackville and 
Williston, S.C., to house employees at the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Savannah River 
plant; instead, they were rented temporarily 
by construction workers. The modest frame 
houses, originally worth about $7,000 each, 
never attracted many regular employees of 
the plant, and most have been vacant and 
exposed to vandalism for years. 

Field offices are being encouraged to find 
renters for houses when sales prospects are 
remote. This keeps them in much better 
condition than when they stand empty and 
provides revenue to the FHA to at least off- 
set its maintenance and local property tax 
outlays. About 5,100 houses are rented now, 
some 1,800 more than last June. 

The FHA is preparing to stave off new fore- 
closures that could follow planned closings 
of military bases. The agency already has 
men studying the possible housing difficul- 
ties that might result, and it quickly sent 
a team to South Bend, Ind., where the 
Studebaker Corp.’s halt to domestic auto 
output is ending many jobs. Trying to en- 
courage mortgage holders there to be lenient 
FHA promised them it would approve any 
forebearance arrangements they might work 
out with the homeowners. 

Generally, forbearance means the lender 
agrees to postponed or reduced payments 
during a time of temporary hardship for the 
borrowers, with the homeowner pledging to 
make up the difference later. Lenders might 
be more willing to do this if the FHA could 
reimburse them for interest missed during 
their voluntary forbearance when foreclosure 
results anyway, officials figure, and they are 
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considering asking Congress for authority to 
do this. Too often, some Government hous- 
ing men figure, lenders start foreclosing more 
or less automatically when data-processing 
machines tell them a certain number of pay- 
ments have been missed. 


Happy Birthday Bronx County! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 28, 1964 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago this month Bronx County was es- 
tablished—the last of New York City’s 
five boroughs to become a county. It is 
with pride that I join my fellow citi- 
zens of the Bronx as we celebrate our 
county’s 50th birthday. I was born in 
the Bronx 5 years before it became a 
county and have lived there since—a 
witness to its many changes, growth, and 
progress. 

In 1914, the Bronx had a population 
of 600,000; today we are a heterogeneous 
population of 1,425,000. We have 2,081 
manufacturing plants, employing 53,900 
people, and turning out $362 million 
worth of products which include fur- 
niture, paper goods, hardware, glassware, 
plastics, upholstery, paints, varnishes, 
rotary presses, and electrical equipment. 
We have a borough of many fine homes 
and large apartment buildings, hospitals, 
churches and synagogues. We have an 
abundance of schools of higher learning, 
and we can boast that the Bronx is the 
home of Yankee Stadium, the famous 
Bronx Zoo, the unsurpassed New York 
Botanical Gardens, and the New York 
University Hall of Fame. Orchard 
Beach, which attracts up to 100,000 on 
a summer weekend, our large boating 
center at City Island, and our spacious 
and beautiful parks all add to the joy 
of living in the Bronx. 

It is easy to see why the Bronx is 
often called the Borough of Colleges, for 
we have Fordham University, Yeshiva 
University’s Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, Manhattan College, Hunter 
College, the Bronx Community College, 
the College of Mount St. Vincent, and 
New York University’s School of Engi- 
neering and Science and College of Arts 
and Sciences. We have such outstand- 
ing secondary schools as the Bronx High 
School of Science, well known through- 
out the country for its many young stud- 
ents who win honors in science. 

The county’s area of 42 square miles 
has 80 miles of frontage on the Hudson, 
Harlem, and East Rivers and Long 
Island Sound, and yet it is the only part 
of New York City that is on the main- 
land of the United States. 

Bronx County was created by an act 
of the New York Legislature in 1912, 
which provided for a referendum to the 
people of the locality as to whether they 
wished to separate from New York 
County. The vote in the general elec- 
tion was overwhelmingly in favor of 
separation; the bill became law and the 
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new county came into existence. The 
first county officers were chosen in the 
first general election of 1913, and they 
took office and the county government 
started to function on January 1, 1914. 
The territory originally was part of 
Westchester County. It was separated 
from Westchester and attached to New 
York County by two separate acts. One 
passed in 1874 attached that part of 
what was west of the Bronx River to 
New York County; and in 1894 that part 
east of the Bronx River was attached to 
New York County. Under the Greater 
New York Charter of 1898 the Bor- 
ough of the Bronx was constituted, 
consisting of the territory included in the 
two annexations, but the Bronx did not 
become a separate county with its own 
courts and county officials until 1914. 

The territory remained rural for many 
years and was mainly a farmland until 
about the turn of the present century. 
The settlements were in the form of vil- 
lages, such as Morrisania, West Farms, 
Fordham, Highbridge, Riverdale, West- 
chester Village, and Tremont. 

After the new county was created, the 
area had a tremendous growth, mainly 
in the period from 1914 to the midforties. 
Shortly after World War I, the greatest 
building boom of all times took place, 
and areas which were rural were turned 
into rows of apartment houses. Many of 
us remember when our Grand Boulevard 
and Concourse, recognized as one of the 
most beautiful thoroughfares in the 
United States, had only one or two apart- 
ment buildings before World War I, and 
10 years later the whole Concourse was 
built up solidly. 

Mr. Speaker, with permission, I want 
to speak briefly about the early history of 
the Bronx, which produced its share of 
famous early Americans. Its first white 
settler, Jonas Bronck, from whom the 
borough got its name, arrived from Hol- 
land in 1641. The south end of what 18 
now the Bronx—a tract of about 500 
acres—was granted to him by the Dutch 
colonial governors. The land was be- 
tween the Harlem and the Aquahung 
Rivers. The Aquahung later became the 
Broncks River; it was shortened to 
“Bronx,” and eventually the whole area 
became known as the Bronx. Jonas 
Bronck built a house opposite Harlem, 
which was on the Manhattan side of the 
Harlem River, and rented farmland to 
various tenants. After his death, the 
property was conveyed to Governor Mor- 
ris, the first of this large West Indies 
family to come to the Colonies, and the 
territory later became known as Mor- 
risania. The Morris family was the most 
prominent family in the territory. In 
addition to being one of New York’s first 
Governors, descendents included a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence and 
a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Lewis Morris, who signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence, went before 
the U.S. Congress, meeting in New York 
in 1790, and urged that the Bronx be the 
location of our Nation’s Capital. 

During the Revolutionary War a small 
but important battle was fought in the 
Pelham Parkway area of the Bronx. It 
is sometimes referred to as the Battle 
of Pell's Point and it proved to be a sig- 
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nificant turning point of the war for the 
patriots. A large force of the British 
under Howe, and Hessians under his 
command, attempted to land behind 
Washington's army stationed on the 
northern heights of Manhattan Island 
after its retreat from Long Island. If 
Howe's maneuver had succeeded, Wash- 
ington's army would have been over- 
whelmed, but this small detachment of 
soldiers, mainly fishermen from Marble- 
head, Mass., fought a delaying action 
which held the British and Hessians for 
2 days. This gave Washington time to 
regroup for the victories that followed. 

The Bronx is known as the birthplace 
of freedom of the press. The trial of 
John Peter Zenger in 1735 arose out of 
an incident when one of the Morris fam- 
ily, then a judge, decided in an action 
brought before him, that Governor 
Cosby was not entitled to his salary as 
Colonial Governor from the date he left 
England, but only from the time he 
arrived in the Colonies For making this 
decision, Morris was removed from office 
and he then ran for the colonial assem- 
bly. Cosby tried by many political 
maneuvers to have him defeated. In- 
cluded was the edict preventing the 
Quakers from voting and many arbitrary 
rules which Zenger attacked in his jour- 
nal, the New York Weekly. The 
election was held in Eastchester Village 
in what is now the Bronx, and when 
Morris was elected, Zenger was impris- 
oned and charged with criminal libel. 
From this trial, resulted the great 
American precept of freedom of the 
press. 

And so, Mr. Speaker—although the 
architects of the new Nation chose this 
beautiful location on the Potomac River 
for the National Capital, rather than an 
equally beautiful location overlooking 
the Harlem River—nevertheless we are 
very proud of the part that our Bronx 
played in the making of our great 
Nation. 

We look back with pride all the way 
to the beginning of the Bronx’s history, 
but this year we reflect especially on its 
progress and achievements of the last 50 
years, as we say Happy Birthday Bronx 
County,” and look forward to building 
an even better borough in the future. 


The Donkey Looked Too 
Self-Righteous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr, BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a letter written to the 
editor of the Long Island Daily Press on 
January 6, 1964. 

I think this has been done with a great 
deal of thought and while I do not know 
the individual, I would like to express 
my appreciation for an excellent analy- 
sis and a job well done. 

The letter follows: 
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From the Long Island Press, Jan. 6, 1964] 
THE DONKEY LOOKED Too SELF-RIGHTEOUS 


In the hope that I am not sounding too 
presumptuous, may I say that I think there 
is Just a little need for clarification of Al 
Liederman's editorial cartoon entitled vie- 
tory for Freedom.“ In it we see a very self- 
righteous looking donkey sauntering away, 
foreign aid bill in hand, from a badly beat 
up and bewildered elephant. 

Come now, gentlemen, I have to confess 
that even after giving the subject a good 
bit of thought, I cannot possibly imagine 
how President Johnson's newly delegated 
power to lend American credit in wheat 
trade with the Communist world is a victory 
for freedom. If I have misunderstood the 
intent here, and the foreign aid appropri- 
ation itself is this victory, then I apologize. 
But that would imply that the Republican 
Party is carrying out an organized and open 
campaign to curtail foreign aid, a statement 
indeed contrary to fact, 

Perhaps it is too late during this particular 
political round, the warnings of a whole 
chorus of economic experts (non-Harvard- 
ian) and Iron Curtain refugees, that trading 
with the Communist world has virtually 
saved it from economic collapse. This con- 
tention may be suspected but not proven, 
granted. However, by the same token, I 
cannot believe that the slight benefit the 
United States would gain in ridding itself of 
its excess wheat would offset the disad- 
vantages of one, strengthening the Commu- 
nist economic system by supplying them 
with these articles (the lack of which tends 
to dramatize the economic inferiority of 
their system and ours) and, secondly, weak- 
ens our own currency through this condon- 
ing of granting them credit. 

Lastly, this business about “taming Con- 
gress,” as was stated in your editorial, de- 
serves mention. Is this not precisely what 
Hitler did to the Reichstag? One of the 
sources of strength of the American system 
of government is its division of power into 
three separate functions. Would Johnson's 
fallure to harness Congress and to make it 
the puppet of his personal political whims 
present the image of a weak Presidency or a 
weak and indecisive America? In the past, it 
has not. 

I submit, with all due respect, that this 
kind of talk of “freedom” (and at best it is 
not freedom; it is 3 is simply a 
mas of Orwellian “double think.” It 
is maliciously partisan and a very cheap 
brand of politics, one which does not very 
well conform to the image called for by the 
all too common and “sincere” pleas for mu- 
tual unity and understanding we hear in 
this alleged hour of national introspection. 

Myron A. SMITH. 

East NORTHPORT. 


Behind Big Lift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Bruce C. Clarke is one of the outstanding 
military men of our generation. Al- 
though retired last year he is still keenly 
interested in development and mainte- 
nance of our defense program. General 
Clarke has had a vital hand in develop- 
ing our present concept of mechanized 
warfare. He commanded Fort Hood, the 
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— 
focal point of military training. He has 
commanded our forces in Europe and he 
commanded the Continental Army of the 
United States. 

The January issue of Army magazine 
printed an article which I think will be 
of interest to everyone who is interested 
in getting maximum defense at minimum 
cost: 

BEIIND Bic LIFT 

(Nore.—The former Commander in Chief, 
U.S. Army, Europe, tells us about how it all 
began in 1961 and adds a few cautionary 
words about its meaning and future.) 


(By Gen. Bruce C. Clarke) 


During the Berlin crisis of 1961 I took 
every opportunity to balance the U.S, Army 
in Europe tactically and logistically, I first 
asked for and obtained about a 45,000-man 
increase. About half of the increase was in 
logistics units, but some were in tactical 
units such as the 3d Cavalry Regiment. The 
latter was needed to provide a measure of 
rear area security west of the Rhine River, 
This need still exists. The remainder of the 
increase served two pur : First, to re- 
place the so-called “line deletions” in units 
which had gone on for many years. In fact, 
during the time I commanded the Seventh 
Army, 1956-58, it lost about 12,000 spaces 
causing us to make many “line deletions” in 
T. O. & E's. Secondly, more men were needed 
to mechanize the 3d, 8th, and 24th Infantry 
Divisions. 

These augmentations increased the U.S. 
Army, Europe, to over 250,000, its all-time 
peak, It was balanced both tactically and 
logistically. It had adequate tactical and 
logistical mobillty. It had offensive and de- 
fensive capabilities. It could give a large 
measure of support to our allies in critical 
areas, It was capable of sustained combat, 
It was capable of sustaining a conventional 
or a nuclear attack by the Soviets without 
being destroyed. It was capable of receiving 
and supporting at least two reenforcing 
divisions. 

As the crisis wore on there were considera- 
tions for further reenforcing the U.S, Army, 
Europe. These generally involved another 
corps (III) of two divisions: The 2d Ar- 
mored and the 4th Infantry Divisions. 

The moying of two more divisions to 
Europe would have caused problems in loca- 
tion, housing, training areas, and disposi- 
tion. There was no surplus troop housing 
space in Germany, The training areas were 
crowded. It would take several weeks to 
move the equipment for two divisions to 
Europe since most of it would have to come 
by surface lift. Also, as soon as such a pos- 
sibility became known in allied circles there 
were strong bids to put the new corps in the 
NORTHAG area. This concept I strongly re- 
sisted for many reasons. Also, if they had 
been actually sent to Europe, returning them 
later would have created a political prob- 
lem. 

During the discussions attending these 
tentative plans, the thought was advanced 
that if we had the equipment for the two 
extra divisions positioned in Germany, the 
troops could be fiown over and married up 
with their equipment in a relatively short 
time. I do not recall who originated the 
thought but I give credit to Gen. Lauris 
Norstad, CINCEUR, because he adopted it 
and got it approved on the Washington level. 
It was then implemented with little delay 
as a priority project. 

Once approved, our problem was to imple- 
ment it in Europe as the equipment arrived 
or as it was taken from the communications 
zone depots, The job was given to the 
7th Army, who in turn, placed Maj. Gen. An- 
drew J. Adams of the 7th Army Support 
Command in charge. 

The USAREUR directive was that the 
equipment had to be all placed west of the 
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Rhine River with the 2d Armored Division's 
equipment mostly in Germany and as far 
west of the Rhine as we could find space for 
it. The reason for this was to insure that 
the personnel would have the time and space 
to arrive and marry-up with their equipment 
in case of an emergency. 

I insisted it had to be placed in tactical 
unit packages for quick issue; it also had to 
be capable of being dispersed quickly by tac- 
tical units to cut down the peacetime heavy 
equipment concentrations; in case of a tense 
situation these undoubtedly would become 
Soviet targets. 


EARLY TESTS OF BIG LIFT 


We insisted also that personnel from the 
parent divisions be assigned to look after 
and maintain the equipment. I believed 
they would be better motivated to do a good 
job of maintenance and to keep a high state 
of readiness for their own people than would 
a detail from the 7th Army. 

Soon after the equipment was pre-posi- 
tioned, we started to test our ability to bring 
over units to marry up with their equipment. 
Several groups of less than division strength 
from the 4th Infantry Division were flown 
from Fort Lewis, Wash., in what was known 
as the Long Thrust exercises. They were 
all successful and taught both Army and 
Air Force participants much. 

By the time I retired as commander in 
chief, USAREUR, May 1, 1962, the flying over 
of all or a portion of the 2d Armored Divi- 
sion as one of the Long Thrust exercises was 
being considered. I am happy to see that 
operation Big Lift was finally played and 
was 80 successful, 

Operation Big Lift is now history. It was 
a fine, valuable operation from which much 
training value was derived. It showed that 
the Army's efforts over the years to get the 
Air Force to increase its troop airlift capa- 
bilities had paid off. The question now is: 
Would we have had enough airlift for Big 
Lift in case it had taken place during a 
réal emergency when there were many other 
demands for airlift? 

I am sure it heartened the people of West- 
ern Europe to know that we can augment the 
U.S, 7th Army with two divisions in a hurry. 
hurry. 
ELEMENTS OF LONG-DISTANCE TROOP REEN- 

FORCEMENT 


However, before we consider this technique 
to be the answer to all our military efforts 
worldwide, we should understand certain 
basic factors that are involved in such an 
operation and are also Involved in our mili- 
tary. position in Western Europe. 

The equipment for two divisions was posi- 
tioned in Europe 2 years ago and has been 
maintained there since in a high readiness 
state. 

It was moved there by surface lift over a 
period of several weeks. 

Exercise Big Lift flew far less than 5 per- 
cent of the total tonnage needed for com- 
bat readiness of the 2d Armored Division. 

Adequate secure landing fields for large 
jets are needed in the marry-up area. 

The equipment, parked in large concentra- 
tions in Germany because of peacetime real 
estate conditions, would be a lucrative target 
to an enemy making a surprise attack. 

The marry-up area must have sufficient 
frontal protection on the ground to protect 
the marrying-up operations. It would need 
air cover as well. 

This quick reenforcing technique requires 
two basic major national level and timely 
decisions for each proposed area of employ- 
ment: First, to pre-position the proper equip- 
ment well in advance and at the proper 
time; second, to move the troops at the 
proper time to marry-up with their equip- 
ment. 

It will be some time before NATO nations 
who live where they can be overrun quickly 
by existing Soviet ground troops will have 
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confidence in this reenforcing technique for 
their basic protection. They will accept it 
for reenforcing purposes, however. 

The level of U.S. troop strength in Ger- 
many cannot be substantially pared down 
without great apprehension on the part of 
the people of Western Europe. 

In considering the level of U.S, Army 
strength that should be maintained in West- 
ern Europe and to insure that the United 
States is adequately represented in the 
NATO organization, there are several factors 
that. apply. It must basically be strong 
enough to insure that the 7th U.S. Army 
cannot be quickly destroyed by a surprise 
attack. It is now the backbone of the NATO 
ground command; to reduce it is to reduce 
the U.S. position in Europe and might cause 
a move to replace the next SACEUR com- 
mander, who is now an American, with an- 
other nationality. 


INACCURATE BOOKKEEPING 


It may prove awkward later to claim that 
the troops we have now in Germany to be 
the equivalent of six divisions as has recently 
been done, This type of inaccurate military 
bookkeeping can be practiced by our allies 
also, to the disadvantage of NATO. ‘The 
U.S. troops in Berlin, Italy, and France have 
special missions, What we have in Germany 
now is a balanced five-division force tailored 
for the military conditions we are likely to 
face there. 

Equipment positioned over a long period 
presents problems due to deterioration, pil- 
ferage, and obsolescence whereby troops in 
the United States who are to marry-up are 


being trained on other equipment. It is most 


desirable that positioned equipment be of 
the same quality and type as that in the 
hands of operation units in the area. Re- 
arranging due to changes in organizations, 
maintenance and cost of extra divisional 
slices of equipment are also problems. 
Preposition of equipment alone is not 
enough, There must be at hand when the 
troops arrive basic loads of rations, POL, 
ammunition, spare parts, maps, SOP’s, and 
preliminary 


Sor's, as well as disposition 
plans, 
However, if we are to move rapidly overseas 


an armored or force of the Army 
against a sizable, relatively modern enemy 
threat, we have few alternatives but to pre- 
position equipment. 

All of the factors listed were apparent to 
us in 1961. In spite of them I was strongly 
in favor of the prepositioning of the equip- 
ment for two divisions in Germany at that 
time. I have not changed my mind since. 
Exercise Big Lift has added to my conviction 
that it was a sound move. However, Ger- 
many is a special case. To use this technique 
elsewhere requires a special estimate of the 
situation and special arrangements to fit the 
case. 


Mr. Lynn Townsend Speaks Out on Dis- 
imination in Hii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD M. RYAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. RYAN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
on Wednesday, January 22, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunities convened for a 2-day 
meeting here in Washington. 

At a dinner that evening, Mr. Lynn A. 
Townsend, Chrysler Corp. president, was 
the keynote speaker. 
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Because of the timeliness of the sub- 
ject matter, I am inserting the complete 
text of the speech made by Mr. Town- 
send at this “annual plans for progress“ 
seminar. I feel that the Members of this 
honorable body will benefit from reading 
his excellent remarks made that evening. 

The text of Mr. Townsend's speech fol- 
lows: 

REMARKS BY LYNN A. TOWNSEND, PRESIDENT, 
CHEYSLER CORP. 


It is a great honor to be invited to meet 
here tonight with people who have a com- 
mon interest in the plans-for-progress pro- 
gram. I think we all agree that this pro- 
gram is a sensible and constructive approach 
to an extremely difficult problem. 

And this meeting is bound to be helpful 
to all of us, whether we are businessmen or 
Government officials, as a way of exchanging 
views on the objectives of the program and 
on ways of reaching those objectives. 

Getting together like this, in a friendly 
and informal atmosphere, to talk about our 
common problems is bound to help in reduc- 
ing the friction that tends to develop in con- 
tacts between Washington and the business 
community. 

Without frequent contact and communi- 
cation it is altogether too easy for business- 
men and Government officials to develop 
stereotyped ideas about one another’s ways 
of thinking. And these stereotypes aren’t 
always too flattering to either of us. 

One thing is certain. Everyone here to- 
night—whether he lives and works in Wash- 
ington or Detroit or Los Angeles—finds his 
own fortunes and his own potential for use- 
ful activity affected and limited by the size 
of a budget. This we all have in common. 

And another thing is certain. The size of 
your budget and my budget and everyone 
else’s budget is affected very strongly and 
directly by the size of Luther Hodges’ very 
good friend, the gross national product. 

And if we can’t agree on anything else, 
I'm sure we can all agree enthusiastically in 
wanting to see the gross national product 
grow steadily—year after year—provided 
that growth is not accompanied by inflation. 

How the gross national product is divided 
between Government and business and other 
sectors of the economy will continue to be 
decided in the usual way—through the 
healthy tensions and the deliberative pro- 
cedures of our representative democracy. 

And I can only say that it is very reassur- 
ing indeed to us in the business sector to 
hear of the administration's intention to get 
the most out of every tax dollar and to re- 
strain the natural inborn tendency of Gov- 
ernment budgets—a they have in 
common with all other budgets—to expand. 

And along with this dedication to efficiency 
and economy in Government there is a clear 
indication of desire in W. n to give 
greater encouragement to the private sector 
of the national economy. 

CONSENSUS ON TAX REDUCTION 

Nothing that has happened in many years 
is more encouraging to business than the 
strong consensus that has been developing 
for some time now concerning the need for 
reductions in Federal income taxes so as to 


sumers And the sooner 
the tax bill gets enacted into law the better 
we are going to like it. 

We think it will provide a powerful stimu- 
lus for the entire economy. We think it will 
encourage companies and individuals to take 
the very substantial risks that go with in- 
vestment in new and untried products. 

This in turn will improve the country’s 
chances of making something like the prog- 
ress it should be making in transla 
scientific and technological gains of our 
time into faster economic growth, a more 
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satisfying life for our people, and above all, 
more and better employment opportunities. 

From the standpoint of government peo- 
ple, not only those here in Washington, but 
those who conduct the affairs of State and 
local governments, the great potential bene- 
fist of the tax bill is the broadening and 
deepening of the base of income which pro- 
vides tax revenues, 

We all know that the needs of government, 
particularly in the field of education, are 
going to increase in the years immediately 
ahead. 

And in my opinion, the soundest way to 
provide the revenues for the expanding needs 
of education in this technological age Is to 
make sure we in business and you in gov- 
ernment do everything possible to expand 
the economy. 

The tax bill is the most important en- 
couragement to private investment—the 
greatest single stimulant to the business 
imagination—that any of us have seen in 
many years. And I might say that with the 
tax bill enacted into law, the businessman 
will be presented with a challenge to perform 
as he has never performed before. 

That doesn’t scare us a bit. We like it. 
And we have every reason to belleve that 
with the added stimulus of tax reductions 
we will be in a position to sustain and in- 
crease the momentum that the private econ- 
omy has developed over the past 2 years. 

NEW PRODUCTS NEEDED 

There has been a tendency for some Amer- 
icans to think of our economy as having 
reached the top of the grade—with nothing 
ahead except an easy run. 

The truth is we have a long, long way to 
go before we run out of new products to in- 
vent and develop—old products and proc- 
esses to improve—and new markets to open 
up. 

And, as a matter of fact, our country needs 
more of nearly all the goods and services 
we are now producing. With the accelerat- 
ing growth that can result from a fully en- 
ergized free economy, we can support with- 
out undue strain an ever-improving system 
of private and public education. 

What we need is the combination of full- 
throttle private investment in research and 
development of new products and social in- 
vestment in the education that provides 
trained minds to generate new ideas. 

The kind of dynamic growth that will re- 
sult from that combination is fundamental 
to the subject we are here to discuss tonight. 
We are talking about equality of opportunity 
for all of our people regardless of their race, 
creed, or national origin. 

But unless an adequate number of job 
opportunities are provided as the result of 
vigorous growth in the private sector of our 
economy, the phrase “equality of opportu- 
nity” could have a very hollow ring. 

During the past year the American people 
moved a long way ahead in their understand- 
ing and appreciation of the kind of construc- 
tive interplay between Government and busi- 
mess the country needs in order to realize 
more fully its great economic potential. 

This was one of the gains that helped to 
take just a little of the bitterness out of the 
memory of a year that was so full of tragedy 
and disappointment. Another thing that 
helped us over a difficult period was the poise 
with which our country came through the 
period following November 22 and the way 
our Government accomplished the transfer 
of power to a new President. 

This strong and dignified transition built 
worldwide respect for the stability and con- 
tinuity of our free institutions. 

THAW IN COLD WAR 


There were other gains during 1963: 
On the international scene we experienced 
what seemed to be the start of a thaw in 
the cold war. In the perspective of another 
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10 years we may look back upon the test 
ban treaty, for example, as having been the 
first clear tipoff to the willingness of the 
Russians to permit some relaxation of inter- 
national tensions. 

Certainly we now have considerably 
stronger reasons for hoping that the world 
will be able to devote more of its attention 
and resources to peaceful and humanitarian 
activities—though in these matters we must, 
of course, continue to temper our optimism 
with caution. 

There was another gain of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind—and in the long run it may be 
the most important of all. It is a gain of a 
type that is too intangible, too much a mat- 
ter of heart and mind and spirit, to be sub- 
ject to conclusive proof by the citation of 
concrete evidence. And when I present my 
thoughts on this matter for your considera- 
tion I am simply going to have to ask you 
to consult your own reactions and intul- 
tions and then decide whether or not you 
agree with me, and to what extent you 


agree. 

In my opinion the year 1963 may come in 
future years to be looked back upon as some- 
thing of a turning point in the spiritual 
life of the American people. I believe it will 
be seen as a year in which we made definite 
progress in appreciating the humane values 
our country stands for. 

Even more important than that, I believe 
1963 will be remembered as a year in which 
the inner meaning of the Judeo-Christian 
religious tradition upon which our country 
is based began to have a deeper and more 
vital worth to our people. 

I may be wrong—and it is easy to be wrong 
about these things but it seems to me that 
in recent weeks there has been a definite 
improvement in the willingness of people to 
try to understand the cause of others and 
to try to be just a Little more fair. 

In other words there has been a real gain 
in tolerance. It is easily possible that in the 
months ahead—even considering the fact 
that this is an election year—there will be 
& somewhat greater tendency to reason to- 
gether and less of a tendency for people to 
assume yirtue and right thinking for them- 
selves and sin and wrong thinking for others. 
Let's hope 80. 

One reason for this intangible but very 
real change in attitude is that we have all 
been reminded, more forcefully and more 
brutally than we would have chosen to be 
reminded, of the frailty and brevity of hu- 
man life. 

And one sure result of this reminder— 
whatever our own personal creed may be— 
is to become just a little more humble, and 
a little more serious about the values we 
subscribe to. 

And another result is to make us a little 
kinder in the way we deal with others. The 
old familiar saying that we pass this way but 
once has suddenly taken on a new and fresh 
meaning. 


Life is short, and it Is surely better to 
spend our years trying to live and work ef- 
fectively with others and trying to under- 
stand the beliefs and feelings and motiva- 
tions of others, than to close off our minds, 
coddle our own prejudices, and enjoy our 
own inflexible and unchanging personal likes 
and dislikes on through to the end of our 
brief stay on earth. 

CHANGED ATTITUDE TOWARD NEGROES 

Nothing indicates more clearly the change 
of mind and heart that has taken place here 
in America than the change in attitude to- 
ward the Negro. Here I want to avoid look- 
ing too hard for the silver lining and ar- 
riving at an overly optimistic conclusion on 
the basis of what amounts as yet only to a 
modest start in the right direction. But I 
do feel strongly that a change has taken 
place—or perhaps it would be better to saya 
change is taking place. 
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In my own discussions with others on this 
subject, I find that people no longer talk 
about whether or not the lot of the Negro 
needs improying. 

They don't talk about whether or not 
something should be done to give him and 
his children the opportunities for self-im- 
provement open to peopie of other races. 
They don't talk about whether or not the 
Negro deserves the rights inherent in being 
a citizen of the United States. 

What people are more likely to talk about 
today is how the lot of the Negro can be 
improved—what can be done to give him 
greater encouragement to take advantage 
of his opportunities—and when or how soon 
We can free our country of the burden of 
prejudice that has handicapped the Negro, 
put a brake on our economy, and for alto- 
gether too long placed a crippling load of 
guilt upon the conscience of the Nation. 

If it is true—as I believe it is—that we as 
a people have made a small but immensely 
important step forward in the direction of 
greater compassion and toward the 
brotherhood that should be the proudest 
achievement of American civilization, the 
task now is to be as practical as possible 
about moving toward an even fuller realiza- 
tion. 


And to be even more specific, our task is to 
do what we can to help the Negro—as well as 


measure of dignity as a participating, first- 
class citizen. 

As a businessman, I believe one of the 
most practical steps taken toward that end 
is the plans-for-progress program 

As we all know, this program was under- 
taken about 2½ years ago in an effort to pro- 
vide leadership and encouragement to pri- 
vate business organizations in searching out 
members of minority groups qualified for 
job openings. From its this pro- 
gram has been pushed with characteristic 
energy by the man who is now President of 
the United States. 

And as of the first of January 1964, more 
than a hundred American companies had 
signed agreements concerning equal employ- 
ment opportunities as part of the program. 

It is well to remember, when we use the 
words “minority group,” that it includes 
many others besides Negroes. Prejudice is 
directed at different groups in different parts 
of the country. 

It is directed at Puerto Ricans in New 
York—at Cubans in Flordia—at Mexicans in 
Ios Angeles—and it is the same evil with 
the same destructive consequences wherever 
it is found. 


LYNDON JOHNSON’S VIEWS 


We at Chrysler believe with the President 
that the plans-for-progress program is a start 
in the direction of providing equality of op- 
portunity for all Americans in their search 
for employment—a start toward the time 
when no qualified man will be barred from 
any job because of the color of his skin, the 
way in which he worships God, or the part 
of the world where he was born. 

We believe as he does that the only way 
to make sound progress in that direction is 
to make sure that the member of the mi- 
nority group seeking employment or seek- 
ing promotion to a better job is judged 
strictly on the basis of his qualifications. 

And this means that an employer should 
be just as careful to avoid placing people 
in jobs for which they are unqualified as he 
is careful to give genuinely qualified people 
full and equal consideration. 

We believe with him that the 
must rely upon the voluntary efforts of pri- 
vate employers who participate in the pro- 
gram because they are convinced it is in 
their own best interests as well as the best 
interests of the country. 

In the President's own words, “the prob- 
lem will not be solved by a police agency 
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waving a nightstick at Americans. The 
solution demands openhearted discussion 
and a united resolve to action.” 

And finally, we believe that all other argu- 
ments for the program are secondary to the 
simple, elementary proposition that, again 
in the President's words, treating people 
alike—as we would have them treat us— 
is the right thing to do.” 

INCENTIVE FOR SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


One thing that impresses me about the 
Plans for Progress program is the way it gen- 
erates incentive for — self-improvement, 
Those who see their friends getting good jobs 
because they have worked hard to qualify 
themselves for good jobs are more inclined 
to prepare themselves for similar opportuni- 
ties. 

It may well be that this encouragement to- 
ward self-improyement is the most import- 
ant contribution of the Plans for Progress 
program to the improvement of opportunity 
for Negroes and other minority groups. 

To make further progress toward the goal 
of realizing full equality of opportunity, our 
country is going to need a united effort. 

Government is going to have to continue 
to provide the ground rules, the guidelines, 
the leadership, and the encouragement that 
will keep the whole program moving forward 
with confidence and direction. 

Employers are going to have to continue 
working at the task of making their own sec- 
tor of the national economy grow 5O as to 
provide an increasing number of employ- 
ment opportunities—and at the same time 
provide leadership to their own organiza- 
tions for the purpose of keeping the doors 
of opportunity opened wide for all qualified 
applicants. 

And the employees or prospective em- 
ployees themselyes—even those who until 
now have been too discouraged to try—are 
going to have to do what they can as individ- 
uals to qualify themselves for jobs or to im- 
prove themselves so as to be ready for job 
advancement, 

Success in this effort will not be the result 
of some big impersonal force, some tide or 
current of history. 

It will result from the contributions of in- 
dividual men—in government, in business, 
and in the ranks of those employed or those 
seeking employment. And those contribu- 
tions, in turn, will be the result of motiva- 
tions that arise in the minds and hearts of 
those individual men. 

In the end it is the quality of the spirit- 
ual life of the individual that moves the 
world. It is his self-respect along his com- 
passion for others—his ability to look with 
faith beyond the discouragements of today— 
and his willingness to put to best use the 
talents he has been given—it is these things 
that create the gains, however small, that 
we frail and fallible human beings somehow 
manage to make year after year. 

And it is our responsibility to do what we 
can as individuals to make further gains in 
the years ahead. 


Food for Peace—Direct Public 
Participation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most impressive aspects of our 


food-for-peace program is that in which 
the American people have direct par- 
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ticipation. It is handled by CARE, the 
Catholic Relief Fund, the American Jew- 
ish Joint Distribution Committee and 16 
other nonprofit volunteer agencies. 

This people-to-people phase of food 
for peace is described in a picture story 
of the program made available to N 
papers and magazines, in 
their requests, by the U.S. Department ot 
Agriculture. 

The report on the food-for-peace pro- 
gram also is informative in outlining the 
roles played by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Agency for International De- 
velopment and the Director of Food for 
Peace, as well as in explaining the four 
titles of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I submit the text 
of this picture story: 


Foop FOR PEACE—FROM THE PEOPLE oF THE 
UNTED STATES 


Against a backdrop of hunger in much of 
the world, the food for peace program stands 
as a symbol of the generosity of American 
people—a tribute to a free people giving 
freely of their abundance. 

Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, pro- 
vides for Food for Peace shipments to 
friendly foreign nations. Export programs 
of various kinds are authorized in Public 
Law 480's four main sections, or titles. Title 
I provides for sales for foreign currencies. 
Title II: Emergency Relief and Economic 
Development. Title: Donations to the 
Needy Through Charitable Organizations and 
Barter. Title IV: Credit Sales for Dollars. 

America helped its friends with food even 
before Public Law 480. But under food for 
peace, the program has evolved into a co- 
ordinated effort to use food to achieve one of 
America’s foremost foreign policy goals— 
strengthening the free world. Through it, 
about 100 million people in 115 countries 
benefit directly from the creative use of 
American farm abundance, 

In day-to-day operations under the food- 
for- program, the US. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) determines what type 
and quantity of commodities are available 
for use overseas. It nie ane the . 
ing, packing, transporting and handling ot 
food to the port of embarkation. 

The Agency for International Development 
(AID) administers the oversea operations 
of the program, including integration of 
food aid with other economic assistance ex- 
tended by the United States to underde- 
veloped nations. AID also supervises use of 
food for emergency and disaster relief 
through foreign governments and voluntary 
agencies. The Director of Food for Peace, 
appointed by the President, coordinates all 
programs. 

HOW FOOD FOR PEACE WORKS 


Te greatest share of food-for-peace ship- 
ments is accounted for by sales for foreign 
currencies. Foreign money from these sales 
is used to pay such things as expenses of 
U.S. programs overseas (including market 
development) and for maintaining our em- 
bassies and military units abroad. Part of 
it is loaned to private U.S, businesses over- 
seas, and part is set aside for loans or grants 
to the receiving country for economic de- 
velopment, which makes these countries 
better cash customers in the future, A 
growing number of nations is using long- 
term dollar credit provisions of Public Law 
480 to purchase part of their needed food, 

Under the barter provisions of the law, 
contracts are entered into with private US. 
firms for the exchange of American surplus 
food and fiber for needed materials, such as 
tin from Bolivia or chromite from Turkey. 
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The phase of food for peace in which the 
American public participates most directly 
is handled by CARE, the Catholic Relief 
Fund, the American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee and 16 other nonprofit vol- 
unteer agencies, One dollar to CARE, for 
instance, will send a needy family in Greece 
4% pounds of milk powder, 5 pounds of 
pasta (made from wheat), 5 pounds of 
cornmeal, 5 pounds of flour, and 6 pounds 
of butter. So much can be sent for 80 
little because all foods are donated by the 
people of America through programs of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The dol- 
lar, less 11 cents for administrative overhead, 
covers packaging and shipping. 

Under these various authorities, some $2.2 
billion worth of American farm commodities 
were shipped overseas in 1962. 

Some significant results can be cited: 

In fiscal 1962, for example, the United 
States sold $549 million worth of food and 
fiber to Pakistan for local currencies. A size- 
able portion of this currency was used to 


develop canals and other irrigation works in 


the Indus River project (comparable in con- 
cept to the TVA system), which irrigates 
about 80 percent of Pakistan's cultivated 
land—a boost to food production. 

In September 1963, Hurricane Flora de- 
vastated parts of some Caribbean countries. 
Food-for-peace commodities were airlifted 
to Haiti, Martinique, and other countries 
within hours of the disaster. As a result, 
aftereffects, which normally do more damage 
than the hurricane itself. were minimized. 


INCREASES SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Child feeding programs have produced en- 
couraging results. Forty million schoolchil- 
dren now receive food donated by the United 
States. In many cases they come to school 
only because they get something to eat. 
While they are there they are gaining knowl- 
edge which will make them more productive 
citizens. 

In Bolivia, for example, where 200,000 
schoolchildren participate in the food-for- 
peace school lunch program, absenteeism has 
dropped from 38 to 2 percent since the 
program began in areas where records are 
kept. Increased school attendance is also 

in Peru, where 400,000 children get 
U.S. commodities in school lunches every day. 

As part of a food-for-peace effort to im- 
prove local diets, U.S. feed grain is sent to 
build up livestock herds, creating more high 
protein foods. In Korea, feed grains are 
being sent to a cooperative on Chaeju Island. 
The co-op repays the United States in pigs, 
some from each litter. A chain reaction of 

will is set off when the United States 
lends those pigs, in addition to feed grain, to 
other Korean hog producers who repay in 
pigs to be loaned to others. 

US. food furnished under this program has 
provided the incentive for self-help com- 
munity projects throughout the world. 
Food-for-wages programs underway in 19 
countries give employment to 585,000 
workers. 

Following the recent Algerian civil war, 
nearly 100,000 former soldiers were put to 
work planting trees in a great reforestation 
project to help rebuild the battered coun- 
try’s natural resources. The workers were 
paid partially with U.S. food. 

THE PROGRAM HELPS OUR ECONOMY 


Food for peace not only helps our friends 
but it boosts the U.S. economy as well. Food 
sold under Public Law 480 in fiscal 1963 
generated foreign currencies to pay more 
than $250 million of America’s oversea ex- 
penses and reduce our balance-of-payments 
deficit, 

In the same year, $13 million in foreign 
currencies acquired as a result of food-for- 
peace operations was used in a cooperative 
program with industry to develop greater 
8 markets abroad for U.S. farm commod- 
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Of most long-range importance, food for 
peace is stimulating economic development 
in many nations, creating new prosperity and 
potential future markets for the abundant 
production of American agriculture. 

Food for peace is the aid of today that will 
become the trade of tomorrow. 


Salute to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article is excellent, timely and a very 
appropriate reply to those seeking to 
destroy Congress: 

SALUTE ro CONGRESS—THE RECORD Is BETTER 
THAN THE CRITICS PRETEND 


The legislative branch of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, perennial whipping-boy of all who 
seek unbridled power for the executive, has 
been getting its lumps again lately. Back 
in New Deal days, FDR used to lash out at 
: @ decade later 


Harry 

nothing” 80th Congress, However, the 88th, 
which recessed briefly on Tuesday after 
winding up a wearisome first session, has 
suffered the most far-reaching abuse. From 
commanding positions on television and in 
the press, the whole liberal establishment 
has heaped scorn upon the Nation’s law- 
makers. According to one noted journalist, 
their reputation “has sunk lower than a 
snake's belly.“ The public's attitude toward 
Capitol Hill, added Stewart Alsop, “is a mix- 
ture of indifference, amusement, and con- 
tempt.” Even the Ford Foundation subtly 
threw in its two cents worth when it dis- 
closed last week a grant of $85,000 to the 
American Assembly of Columbia University, 
to finance a scholarly study of “An Effective 
Congress.” 

As the Ford Foundation seems to suspect, 
there is indeed a crying need for fresh en- 
lightenment—chiefly among the strident 
critics cited above. Contrary to their mis- 
guided views (which, by the way, would have 
appalled the Founding Fathers and delighted 
George III), the U.S. Constitution has en- 
dowed the legislative branch, not the execu- 
tive, with authority to make the Nation's 
laws. The White House may propose; Con- 
gress, in due course, disposes. In the ses- 
sion that has just drawn to a close, more- 
over, the process of deliberation, while frus- 
trating to some observers, has scarcely proved 
a waste of time. For example, by carefully 
weighing pros and cons, the House Ways 
and Means Committee produced a tax re- 
duction bill far superior to the original draft 
of the Treasury. In other cases protracted 
debate has prevented the hasty enactment of 
legislation which, on closer scrutiny and sec- 
ond thoughts, turned out to be ill-con- 
ceived, unnecessary, and unwise. Across-the- 
board it has heightened public awareness 
of issues. The 88th Congress to date may 
not have passed many laws, but, within its 
own bailiwick, it has given the country tol- 
erably good government. 

Those who measure such things strictly 
in terms of quantity are not likely to agree. 
Probably not since 1932, when a Democratic 
Congress chose to balk a Republican Presi- 
dent at every turn, has the legislative proc- 
ess moved at so slow and (at least to some) 
painful a pace, Despite heavy pressure from 
the administration, the lawmakers 
neither the civil rights nor the tax bill. The 
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House Ways and Means Committee took no 
action on so-called medicare, the scheme to 
provide the aged with hospital and nursing 
home care through new payroll levies under 
social security. Federal aid to public schools 
remained a dead letter. Where Congress 
showed unexpected vigor, as in the case of 
foreign aid, the results were calculated to 
please neither the White House nor its 
spokesmen in the fourth estate. 

Hence the shrill chorus of denunciation, 
which, in recent weeks, has echoed loud and 
long. A look at the record, however, sug- 
gests that Congress deserves something bet- 
ter. In terms of what they achieved, as 
well as what they balked at, the lawmakers 
have done well by their constituents. The 
tax bill is a case in point. Originally de- 
signed to restore confidence after the stock 
market crash of 1962, the measure took 18 
months to clear the House Ways and Means 
Committee. While vexing to the executive, 
which repeatedly warned of the dangers of 
recession, the delay has had no visible effect 
on the stock market, or on employment, pro- 
duction and trade, all of which lately have 
reached new highs. It has given Congress 
time to analyze, and to reject, some of the 
doctrinaire soak-the-rich proposals with 
which the Treasury version was loaded. What 
has emerged from the weighty deliberations 
of the committee is far from ideal—Barron’'s 
still leans to the view that budgets should 
be balanced before taxes are cut. However, 
both philosophically and fiscally, the new bill 
makes more sense than the old. 

With respect to other pending measures, 
delay has proved equally salutary. Many 
months ago the White House telecast an 
emotional appeal for medicare, which, save 
for Chairman Wi.svur Mis and some equally 
levelheaded colleagues on Ways and Means, 
might have swept to passage long ago. Now 
that the Nation has had the opportunity to 
weigh alternatives—especially after recent 
hearings on Capitol Hill disclosed that the 
program will cost far more than the official 
estimates—the chances are that cooler heads 
will prevail. By the same token, despite re- 
current pleas of impending crisis, Federal 
ald to public schools has failed to make 
much headway in Congress. Notwithstand- 
ing the absence of such assistance, State and 
local governments each year have managed 
to stave off the crisis, which, with the popu- 
lation explosion flzaling out has grown in- 
creasingly remote. 

No law, most people would agree, is pref- 
erable to bad law. By this yardstick alone, 
all the foregoing suggests, the legislative 
branch of Government rates high marks. 
Moreover, though the political pundits 
somehow have failed to mention the fact, 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp boasts a positive 
side. As a necessary part of the lawmaking 
process, Congress enjoys sweeping powers 
of investigation. In recent months it has 
put them to good use. The persistent prob- 
ing of Senator MCCLELLAN, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama, helped shed some badly needed light 
on the murky origins of the TFX contract 
award; it also led to the resignation of the 
Secretary of the Navy. The Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee months ago un- 
masked the Fair Play for Cuba Committee, 
with which Presidential assassin Lee Harvey 
Oswald was somehow connected, as a Com- 
munist front in the pay of Havana. The 
Senate Rules Committee right now is dely- 
ing into the tangled financial affairs of one- 
time Secretary to the Senate Majority Bobby 
Baker, an investigation which has rippled 
far and wide, 

As for actual legislation the Ist session 
of the 88th Congress did more than pass its 
customary quota of bills. Unlike any of its 
recent predecessors, it launched a determined 
effort to correct the excesses, and undo some 
of the damage, of statutes already on the 
books. The bitter struggle waged by the 
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House to curtail foreign aid succeeded in 
whittling the annual appropriation to the 
lowest level in years; it also underscored the 
scandalous fact that the program has become 
a grabbag proffered to nations which, in 
theory and practice alike, are hostile to the 
United States. For the first time in living 
memory, Congress also sought to crack down 
on the freewheeling Rural Electrification 
Administration. Finally, it flashed an over- 
due warning to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and other overzealous 
regulatory bodies. So far, it told the FCC in 
effect, and no further, 

Like the “‘do-nothing” 80th Congress, which 
endorsed the Truman doctrine, approved the 
Marshal! plan and cut taxes, the 88th thus 
is likely to deserve well of history. The 
same can hardly be said of its detractors, 
who, in their zeal to manipulate the future, 
have shown an unlovely bias toward the 
present and disdain of the past. “The less 
government we have the better,” said Em- 
erson well over a century ago. The truth 
of that statement has just been reaffirmed. 


Act of Hostility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
collapse of U.S, foreign policy through- 
out the world is especially evident when 
we analyze the situation in Europe where 
an unprovoked attack on an Air Force 
plane took place as the administration 
rushes frantically to subsidize the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 

An analysis of the situation was very 
appropriately made in an editorial in 
this morning’s Chicago Sun-Times, 
which I insert into the Rxconn at this 


point: 
ACT oF HOSTILITY 


The downing of an unarmed American 
jet trainer over East Germany resulting in 
the death of three US. flyers is a reminder 
that the cold war still is being waged 
despite talk of easing tensions with the 
Communists and the growing willingness of 
many Western countries to do business with 
them, The U.S. State Department described 
the destruction of the plane as an inexcus- 
able, brutal act of violence.” 

It is quite possible, as Senator Barry 
GOLDWATER, an Air Force Reserve major gen- 
eral, has observed, that the downed flyers 
were at fault in allowing their plane to go 
over Communist territory. One seldom if 
ever reads of Soviet planes flying by mis- 
take over Western territory. Still the Rus- 
sian fighter plane pilots who intercepted 
and presumably shot down the American 
plane should have been aware from radio 
signals and other evidence that the invasion 
of East German airspace was neither de- 
liberate nor a hostile act. 

The Russians say that the “intruder 
plane” did not respond to conventional sig- 
nals to land, did not respond to warning 
fire, and that a Russian fighter plane was 
forced to take measures “which are known 
to the American command.” The Soviets 
do not acknowledge that the U.S. plane 
was forthwith shot down, The attitude of 
the Soviets since the incident has been down- 
right hostile, whereas the circumstances 
would warrant an attempt at amelioration. 

The incident and the subsequent develop- 
ments show that Russia fundamentally is 
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still an unfriendly country. A number of 
Congressmen, including Representative PAUL 
Prnviey, Republican, of Illinois, have cited 
the downing of the plane as one more argu- 
ment against the sale of subsidized U.S. 
wheat to Russia. 

The 1961 Agriculture Act put Congress 
on record against the sale of subsidized agri- 
cultural commodities to other than “friendly 
nations,” specifically Russia or nations con- 
trolled by the world Communist movement, 
Despite this, the sale of subsidized wheat to 
Russia was authorized by the White House. 
The record, however, continues to show that 
Congress was right in labeling Russia an un- 
friendly country.” 


Economic Program Revives Inflationary 
Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in his col- 
umn in the New York Times on January 
20, Murray J. Rossant notes that the 
Johnson administration’s economic pol- 
icy might not only lift economic activity 
beyond the high levels being predicted 
by forecasters but could lead to a revival 
of inflationary pressures. 

Forecasters have continually under- 
estimated the strength of our private 
economy. Last year the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers predicted—with a tax 
cut—a gross national product ranging 
from $573 to $583 billion. In fact, with- 
out a tax cut, the economy achieved a 
gross national product of $585 billion. 
Many administration spokesmen last 
year were hinting we would have a reces- 
sion if the tax bill were not passed. 

The Rossant column follows: 


Business FoRecasts—ECONOMISTS SEE CAUSE 
ron GREATER OPTIMISM IN SHORT-TERM 


(By M. J. Rossant) 

Business forecasters are making further 
upward revisions in their appraisals of this 
year's business outlook as a result of the 
shifts In tax and spending policy proclaimed 
by President Johnson. 

A sampling of economic forecasters dis- 
closed that the majority expect business 
activity to increase at a faster pace than they 
had been assuming just prior to the Presi- 
dent's state of the Union message. The 
consensus had been for a gross national 
product of $615 to $620 billion in 1964, but 
now they expect that the Nation’s output 
of goods and services will rise well above $620 
billion. Some now forecast an increase to 
$630 billion or better. 

At the same time, there is more pessimism 
about the longer range outlook. Economists 
point out that if the Johnson program is 
approved, the stimulus provided by a tax 
cut will be largely spent just when the re- 
straint imposed by declining Government 
spending will be making itself felt. 

The latest revision is part of a catching up 
process that has been going on for more than 
6 months. Most economists remained skep- 
tical about the strength of business activity 
until well into 1963, but the expansion itself 
served to convince them. Now they see 
cause for greater optimism In the Johnson 
program, at least for the short term. 

Economists have been revising their pre- 
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dictions even though they acknowledge that 
the President's program which calls for both 
an increase and a speedup in tax reductions 
combined with a decline in Government 
spending will not go through as planned. 

Tax cuts, for example, will not be approved 
by February 1, the date assumed by Mr. 
Johnson. On the spending side, it is doubt- 
ful that Congress will approve all of the 
cuts in outlays that he is seeking for the 
coming fiscal year that begins in July. 

Nevertheless, most economists think that 
enough of the package will be enacted to 
bring about an acceleration in the pace of 
business during the next 12 months. Their 
heightened optimism is based on the expec- 
tation that the amount of tax reductions 
that will be effective for this year is far 
bigger than they originally anticipated 
even if Congress delays action for a month 
or two. 

They also cite the extremely favorable im- 
pression that Mr. Johnson has made in busi- 
ness circles. While the impact of the in- 
tangible element of business confidence can- 
not be measured, some economists believe 
that the President’s desire for im 
relations, plus his efforts to get action on 
tax cuts, may induce an era of good feeling 
that will encourage businessmen to be much 
more liberal in their inventory and capital 
spending. 

If businessmen take more advantage of the 
investment incentives devised by the Ken- 
nedy administration than they did last year 
the pace of economic activity can quicken 
considerably. For capital spending has not 
provided much of the steam to the expan- 
sion that began almost 3 years ago. 

With Government spending continuing to 
climb, at least over the near term, and con- 
sumers having more money to spend as a 
result of tax cuts, a sizable upsurge in busi- 
ness spending might not only lift activity well 
above the high levels being predicted by fore- 
casters but could lead to a revival of infla- 
tionary pressure. 

Forecasters have consistently underesti- 
mated the strength of the expansion. When 
they were compiling their projections for the 
1963 outlook over a year ago, most of them 
made the assumption that President John F. 
Kennedy's request for tax reductions would 
be enacted. Even so, the standard forecast 
called for a very moderate increase in gross 
national product. 

Those who did not assume a tax cut gen- 
erally predicted a decline, a view that the 
late President expressed on more than one 
occasion. 

But last year’s rise in gross national prod- 
uct far exceeded the predictions of most 
forecasters even though tax cuts were not 
forthcoming and other Government moves 
were not of a stimulating nature. 

In fact, both social security payments and 
postage rates went up last year, These rep- 
resent a form of taxation, so that the Treas- 
ury's bit increased rather than lessened in 
1963. 

CREDIT SHIFT NOTED 

While Government spending during 1963 
continued to expand, there was a slowdown 
in the rate of the rise compared to the preced- 
ing year; and there was a definite shift in 
credit policy away from the easy conditions 
that had prevailed in the earlier stages of 
the recovery. 

The assumptions that forecasters made last 
year about the Government's economic policy 
were so strong that it can be argued that any 
shifts made by Washington do not have a 
major influence on business. If this is the 
case, forecasters should not be making any 
major changes in their Judgments about the 
outlook. 

But their own hectic revisions indicate 
that forecasters were at fault in their diag- 
nosis of the economy. They are now 
acknowledging the strength of the economic 
expansion, but even their latest readings may 
not fully assess the impact that tax cuts will 
provide, 
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Annual Nelson Football Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual Nelson Football Award was con- 
ferred on Saturday, January 4, 1964, at 
Boston upon Bob Cappadona, a fine 
young football player of Northeastern 
University, for his “sportsmanship and 
extraordinary, loyal, school spirit and 
teamwork.” 

The Nelson Award is one of the most 
cherished awards of its kind in Ameri- 
can sports. It is given annually by the 
Gridiron Club at Boston in honor of my 
very dear friend, Mr. N. V. “Swede” Nel- 
son, famous Harvard football star, sports 
figure, raconteur par excellence and dis- 
tinguished business, civic and humani- 
tarian leader. 

The award is predicated on sports- 
manship and leadership—qualities so 
conspicuously demonstrated by Swede 
Nelson in his own life and career. It is 
wisely designed to select boys who have 
made contributions over and above the 
purely athletic or competitive phases of 
college athletics, exemplifying high 
traits of character, dedication and al- 
truistic performance. 

Throughout the years, the recipients 
of this celebrated award have been boys 
who have reflected exceptional credit 
upon themselves, their families, their re- 
spective colleges, and the thrilling 
American game of intercollegiate foot- 
ball. 

Without exception, all the boys 
selected for this enviable honor have 
been most worthy of the award by reason 
of their high-minded qualities, honor- 
able, competitive standards and willing- 
ness to go out of their way to act un- 
selfishly in terms of considering and 
helping others. This years selection of 
Bob Cappadona is in its very best 
tradition. 

It has been said that when the good 
Lord created the great Swede Nelson 
that he destroyed the mold, and that is 
very true. This celebrated American 
combines natural, competitive, athletic 
instincts and excellence of achievement 
with the adorning virtues of unexcelled 
patriotism and lofty civic spirit. His 
inspiring loyalty to American institu- 
tions, unselfish zeal for serving the peo- 
ple, young and old alike, and his gracious 
zeal in giving so very much of himself 
to the worthy tasks of encouraging and 
assisting the young generation, and ad- 
vancing so many good human causes, 
mark Swede Nelson as one of the most 
dedicated leaders and sports figures of 
our times. Legions of people gratefully 
laud his outstanding contributions to our 
youth and to the building of high- 
minded, loyal and informed citizenship. 

It is most appropriate that our Amer- 
ican youth should have Swede Nelson’s 
high example before them as a source of 
stimulation, encouragement and purpose 
to give their best to everything they un- 
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dertake, to work and serve without the 
consuming, all-prevading thought of self, 
and with that broader interest in others, 
in the human problems of our society 
and in the preservation of its precious 
values. 

It is a great honor and pleasure for me 
to extend my heartiest congratulations 
and best wishes for the future to this 
fine young man, Bob Cappadona, who 
has so worthily achieved this year's 
Nelson Award, and also to congratulate 
his proud family, the famous Gridiron 
Club of Boston, Mass., which made this 
award possible, and my dear, esteemed, 
valued friend, the inimitable Swede 
Nelson, his charming wife and devoted 
family. 

May this dedicated. vital, warm- 
hearted American, Nils V. “Swede” 
Nelson, continue for many years to come 
to labor unselfishly in the vineyards of 
democracy, to radiate the warming 
charm and graces of his bouyant spirit 
to the people, and to set high example 
and inspiration for Americans of every 
age, class and station as we firmly pledge 
anew our faith in God and country and 
strive to make this great free land better 
and stronger for ourselves and those who 
come after us. 


True Aim of Quality Stabilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, for months 
a virtual Niagara of misleading state- 
ments has been pouring from the propa- 
ganda mills of special interest opponents 
of quality stabilization. The primary 
aim of these opposition arguments has 
been to create a fog of misunderstanding 
around the true issue involved in the 
bipartisan effort to enact this vital legis- 
lation. 

False issues have been raised and mis- 
conceptions created by these opponents 
of quality stabilization. They do not de- 
bate the merits of the bill, but rather the 
evils of a straw bill of their own propa- 
ganda invention. 

The principal special interest oppo- 
nents of quality stabilization constitute 
a relatively limited number of the new- 
type merchandising giants. Thesé bur- 
geoning would-be monopolists of the 
American retail system fear enactment 
of quality stabilization because they fear 
free and open competition. They do not 
seek to compete with the independent 
retailer—they want only to swallow him 
up. 

The opponents know that independent 
merchants throughout the country are 
urging this Congress to enact quality 
stabilization into law, because it fosters 
fair competition between all retailers. 
Discounters will no longer be able to use 
brand name merchandise for bait-and- 
switch purposes and, as a result, con- 
sumers will be assured of the same qual- 
ity and price in all stores. 
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These opponents know that quality 
stabilization, once it becomes law, will 
stand in the way of their plans eventu- 
ally to monopolize the entire American 
retail market. 

Yet these opponents, by unrelenting 
propaganda effort, have succeeded in 
misleading many otherwise well-in- 
formed people regarding the quality 
stabilization issue. 

Recently, Mr. Nicholas B. O'Connell, 
Jr., the assistant attorney general of my 
own great State of Washington, wrote 
me concerning the quality stabilization 
bill. As I have previously pointed out in 
discussing this bill, the independent re- 
tail operators of the State of Washing- 
ton have been hard-hit by the economic 
assault of the bait-and-switch merchan- 
disers. Therefore, I might have hoped 
that Mr. O'Connell, who heads the Anti- 
trust and Consumer Protection Division 
of the Washington State Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office, would appreciate the true 
aims of quality stabilization sponsors. 

Regrettably, Mr. O'Connell's under- 
standing of quality stabilization is large- 
ly based on the misleading statements set 
up by the opponents of the measure. 
This is to say that when Mr. O’Connell 
argues that quality stabilization would 
not—and I quote: 

Give any rights or protection whatsoever 
to small business * * * that all rights and 
privileges created by the proposed bill are 
reserved exclusively for those large business 


enterprises which own brands, names or 
trademarks. 


When Mr. O'Connell says this, he may 
be referring to some other legislation, 
but he is not talking about the quality 
stabilization bill pending in this Con- 
gress, 

The fact of the matter is that the bene- 
fits this bill will confer on all mer- 
chants—large and small alike—are now 
held only by large, wealthy chains for 
their own private brands, which are 
sheltered under prices set by their own- 
ers. Only the small retailer has no such 
price protection. He must depend for 
his living on  nationally-advertised 
brands. In other words, the “large busi- 
ness enterprises which own brands, 
Mames or trademarks” now exercise 
rights in the marketplace which we want 
to extend to the small or medium-sized 
independent operator. 

Quality stabilization is no economic 
panacea—but it will strengthen the hand 
of the independent operator in his com- 
petition with the giant mass merchan- 
diser. 

I am sure that upon further analysis, 
Mr. O'Connell will recognize that quality 
stabilization is intended to protect manu- 
facturers in order to protect the small 
merchant against retail predators. 
These cutthroat merchandisers make a 
practice of selfishly exploiting nation- 
ally known trademarks, brands, and 
names for which the small merchant has 
done so much to create a public demand. 

As assistant State attorney general re- 
sponsible for consumer protection, Mr. 
O'Connell might well be concerned with 
the caveat emptor philosophy of these 
predatory merchandisers. They believe 
that there is nothing wrong in selling a 
manufacturer's trademarked brand at a 
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loss if they can lure people into their 
store and then foist off cheap foreign 
and domestic goods on customers at 
markups as high as 1,000 percent. 

Having traveled our State of Washing- 
ton extensively, I am somewhat baffled 
at Mr. O'Connell's statement to me that 
“a majority of small businessmen them- 
selves appear to be opposed to such legis- 
lation.“ I might suggest that he talk 
to some of his and my Washington State 
merchants, as I have, or visit some of the 
downtown areas in our great cities, where 
store after store has been boarded up, the 
owners driven out of business by bait- 
and-switch merchandisers. 

I deeply regret that Mr. O'Connell has 
seen fit to take an adverse position to 
a measure I so strongly believe is needed 
to save our marketplace and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs it provides. 
My reply to Mr. O’Connell’s letter sets 
forth in detail the background and rea- 
sons behind the bipartisan, nationwide 
effort to enact quality stabilization. 

I will continue to do everything in my 
power to bring H.R. 3669 and S. 774— 
the quality stabilization measures—to 
fruition at this session of Congress. My 
reply to Mr. O’Connell follows: 

JANUARY 21, 1964. 
Mr. Nicholas B. O'CONNELL, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General, State of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 

Dear Ma. O'CONNELL: In accordance with 
your request, I have been restudying the 
quality stabilization bill. 

As a result of this reevaluation, I am even 
more for the enactment of this bill because 
it is in the public interest, > 

I cannot see how you could take such an 
unequivocable position as you did in your 
letter of January 9. 

For example, you state, “This legislation 
would, if enacted, eliminate the right of 
Washington and its sister States to determine 
their own policy in the resale price main- 
tenance field.” 

Yet, if you had read the bill as reported 
by the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee in June of last year, you 
would have known that paragraph (13) of 
the bill provides “If any State, by any pro- 
vision of its constitution adopted, or by any 
law enacted, after this paragraph takes ef- 
fect, prohibits resale price maintenance in 
such State through the exercise of para- 
graphs (7) to (17), inclusive, of this sub- 
section, then, while such provision or law is 
in effect, such paragraphs shall not author- 
ize the establishment or enforcement of any 
resale price or resale price range with respect 
to any resale in such State of any goods 
if such goods so resold are to be delivered 
from a place in such State to a purchaser 
in such State and are not to be resold again 
for delivery to a purchaser outside of such 
State.” 

For example, you say “this bill is but an- 
other of the repeated attempts to lend Fed- 
eral sanction to vertical price fixing, a prac- 
tice condemned as you know, as long ago as 
1911 in the Dr. Miles case (Dr. Miles Medical 
Co. v. John D. Park & Sons Co., 220 U.S. 373 
(1911).” 

Yet, you fail to mention that 25 years after 
the Dr. Miles case the U.S. Supreme Court 
unanimously approved of resale price main- 
tenance on its merits in the Old Dearborn 
decision (299 U.S. 183). 

For example, you state (the bill) “is dele- 
terious to those who are its asserted intended 
beneficiaries, the small business community.” 

Yet, more than 75 national associations 
have reached the opposite conclusion and 
represent a collective judgment of hundreds 
of thousands of the small businesses fighting 
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for their survival. Certainly supporters of 
quality stabilization won the judgment of 
the 33-man House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, which recommended 
enactment of the quality stabilization bill. 
This committee reported that the bill is 
essential to the survival of hundreds of 
thousands of small, independent, business- 
men—the corner druggist, the jeweler, the 
hardware merchant, the electric appliance 
dealer, the bookstore dealer, etc.” 

For example, you state, “Projecting an 
average price increase of 20 percent for all 
sales that may be covered by the operation 
of a national price maintenance law (which 
this bill would establish) shows that it 
would cost the American consumer billions 
of dollars and have a powerful inflationary 
effect.” 

Obviously, you have never been in the re- 
tail business, One discounter testified be- 
fore the Senate Commerce Committee that 
some merchants selling national brands at 
loss-leader prices recoupt those losses with a 
1,000 percent markup on other merchandise. 

A careful reading of the testimony on this 
subject matter would have informed you that 
the Department of Justice was responsible for 
the erroneous contention that legislation 
here would result in higher prices of 19 to 27 
percent. The truth is that the Department 
of Justice has admitted it put the FBI to 
work to look for saving opportunities on 
selected items in eight cities. In other 
words, a pick-and-choose survey to find sav- 
ing opporunities. But the Department of 
Justice later confessed: However, it has not 
been our contention that savings of 27 per- 
cent were possible on all items within the 
retail outlets surveyed. The survey merely 
disclosed that such savings were available on 
the specific items surveyed to those prudent 
consumers interested in best buys.” (P. 300 
of Senate Commerce hearings of 1959 on 
national fair trade legislation.) 

For example, you characterize this measure 
as vertical price fixing, a statutory scheme 
“to insulate distributors and dealers from 
the rigors of price competition.” 

If a careful objective evaluation of the 
prior testimony on this bill had been made, 
it would have been revealed to you that the 
Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, in charge its Antitrust Division, con- 
ceded: 4 

“Price fixing is essentially an epithet, and 
I suppose the witnesses who have been reluc- 
tant to admit the term have been correct in 
saying you simply should not use names of 
this sort.” (P. 83 of 1963 hearings by House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee.) 

I have not heard, nor seen, any objection 
by those who oppose this bill, regarding the 
fact that Sears, Roebuck, J. C. Penney, or 
A. & P. insulate its dealers from the 
of price competition by using private-label 
products. 

I have heard no protest from them that 
the price is printed on a postage stamp, nor 
about fixed prices in rents, unionized wages, 
insurance, electricity, the telephone, farm 
legislation, etc. 

I note particularly complete omission by 
them that-this bill is optional, with no 
manufacturer required to use it, no reseller 
required to handle any product stabilized 
under it, and no consumer required to pur- 
chase any product. 

I am appalled that they give so little credit 
to the intelligence of the Members of Con- 
gress that have either introduced or are 
supporting vigorously this bill. The number 
is impressive, and they come from both 
parties, from both Houses, and they are both 
liberal and conservative. 

I am appalled that the assistant attorney 
general of the State of Washington and the 
head of its antitrust and consumer protec- 
tion division would charge that these dis- 
tinguished Members of Congress are support- 
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ing legislation that would turn the clock 
back 30 years to depression days and inject 
an unnecessary, undesirable, and perhaps 
dangerous rigidity into our free, competitive 
enterprise system. 

I respect views that differ from mine. But 
I also respect the judgment of the Members 
of this Congress and its committees. They 
give an objective study to the measures 
before this . Chairman Harris of 
the 33-man House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee recently said: 

“In recent years, our committee has held 
24 days of hearings, covering almost 2,500 
pages of a printed record, has heard well 
over 150 different witnesses, has received al- 
most 500 supplemental statements and 
memoranda, and has held numerous execu- 
tive sessions during which the bill has been 
thoroughly analyzed, considered word by 
word, and, in short, gone over as thoroughly 
as has been the case with any bill that has 
ever come out of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee in my entire ex- 
perience on the committee. In my opinion, 
this bill is one of the most important pieces 
of legislation presently before Congress,” 

And all of the above makes me wonder if 
we are discussing the same quality stabiliza- 
tion bill. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS N. Petry, 
Representative in Congress, 


Resolution Adopted Pledging Opposition 
to Civil Rights Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday, January 30, some 60 Members 
of the House from all of the Southern 
States caucused and discussed strategy 
in opposition to the extremely obnoxious 
miscalled civil rights bill now pending 
in this body. 

The caucus, over which I had the high 
honor to preside, unanimously adopted, 
at the conclusion of the meeting, a reso- 
lution pledging themselves to oppose this 
iniquitous, sinister, and unconstitutional 
proposal. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that not only 
the Members present, but many other 
Members, not only from the South but 
other sections of the country as well, 
have indicated that they, too, will oppose 
this assault upon the Constitution of the 
United States-under the misleading title 
of civil rights. 

Mr. Speaker, 
follows: 

Whereas the House of Representatives will 
be called upon in the next few days to con- 
sider the mislabeled civil rights bill; and 

Whereas this proposed legislation is ex- 
tremely obnoxious to an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the constituents whom we are 
charged with the responsibility of represent- 
ing here in the Congress, as well as to mil- 
lions of other freedom-loving citizens of other 
sections of our common country; and 

Whereas it is our considered judgment that 
the bill, H.R. 7152, is not only an invasion of 
the rights, privileges, and responsibilities of 
the several States of the Union, but in fact 
is a violation of the Constitution itself; and 


the resolution is as 
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Whereas this proposed legislation is not in 
the best interests of those citizens whom the 
proponents profess to assist thereby; and 

Whereas the threat of further demonstra- 
tions unless this bill is passed amounts to 


this area to the executive department of the 
Government and particularly the Attorney 
General which have heretofore never been 
even seriously considered by the Congress; 
and 

Whereas the proposed bill constitutes a 
dragnet embracing seven distinct bills which 
the Congress has repeatedly refused to en- 
act; and 

Whereas an ingenious attempt has been 
made by the proponents to mislead the Con- 
gress and the country by designating this 
as a moderate or watered down bill when 
in fact it Is neither moderate nor watered 
down, and the Congress is being asked to 
legislate by labels: and 

Whereas this bill, like a loaded pistol, may 
be aimed at our particular section of the 
country, we call attention to the fact that 
because of the broad powers it both specifies 
and delegates to the various Federal bureauc- 
racies, it adversely affects the rights, liber- 
ties and privileges of the people of all other 
sections of the United States in that every 
citizen of the United States whether he be 
laborer, banker, farmer, innkeeper or mer- 
chant is caught in the tentacles of regimen- 
tation by the provisions of this proposal: 

Therefore we, Members of the House of 
Representatives, in caucus assembled, con- 
scious of our oath to uphold the Constitution 
of the United States, who have the honor 
to oppose this most reprehensible assault 
upon the Constitution of the United States, 
and who believe in the rights and privileges 
of the majority as well as the minority of 
our citizens, hereby renew with determined 
vigor our pledge to our constituents and all 
freedom-loving Americans to oppose this 
iniquitous, sinister, and unconstitutional 
proposal; and 

We further invite and urge every Member 
of like mind, regardless of party affiliation, 
in the House of Representatives, and in the 
Senate where the rules of procedure are more 
flexible, to join with us to this end. 


Plight of the Connecticut Poultry 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions in the past I have called 
to the attention of Congress the plight 
of the poultry and egg industry in New 
England, and particularly in the State 
of Connecticut. The people of this in- 
dustry are very much concerned over the 
competitive disadvantages which the in- 
dustry is facing as a result of cuts in 
freight rates for corn shipped to other 
parts of the country. 

This industry is very vital to the econ- 
omy of New England. Unless similar 
cuts in freight rates are provided for this 
industry, it is doubtful whether it can 
long survive. A plan of rate reductions 
to be extended by the railroads serving 
New England has recently been proposed, 
which would enable the poultry and egg 
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industry to compete on a fair basis. On 
January 30, 1964, the Traffic Executive 
Association- Eastern Railroads held a 
public hearing in Chicago on proposals 
suggesting rate revisions. 

I wish to insert into the Recorp testi- 
mony submitted at that hearing by 
Joseph N. Gill, Connecticut State com- 
missioner of agriculture; Emanuel Hirth, 
general manager of the Central Con- 
necticut Cooperative Farmers Associa- 
tion; and a letter from the Connecticut 
Poultry Association. Following are the 
statements: 

STATEMENT BY JOSEPH N. GILL 


I am the commissioner of agriculture and 
natural resources for the State of Connecti- 
cut, and appear before you today in my ca- 
pacity as secretary of the Northeastern As- 
sociation of State Departments of Agricul- 
ture, to present the views of this association 
on the proposals to lower rail rates on corn 
from Ohio to the Northeast. At our annual 
convention on December 17, 1963, it was 
resolved that our association should request 
this hearing in order to impress upon your 
committee the vital need for immediate rate 
relief. 

Gentlemen, this is the first time to my 
knowledge that our association has requested 
a hearing before your committee and has 
appeared and presented a formal statement 
of position. May the extent of our partici- 
pation here today be the measure of our 
concern. 

There are presently several proposals be- 
fore your committee relating to grain rates 
to various Middle Atlantic and Northeastern 
States. Representatives of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey have data to present 
in exhibit form in justification of the propos- 
als affecting their specific area. The case 
for New England, I believe, has already been 
adequately covered by the evidence of 
Wirthmore Co. 

Thus, speaking for the 11 northeastern 
departments of agriculture, I shall try to 
avoid duplication of evidence to be submitted 
by representatives of the individual States. 
Likewise, I have no intention of rehashing in 
detail the voluminous economic data which 
is already a part of the record In this case. 
Your committee is well able to analyze such 
evidence. However, we feel that we can make 
a contribution to these proceedings by sub- 
mitting our collective judgment as to the 
effect on northeastern agriculture if this 
rate relief is not granted. In a word, the 
effect will be disastrous. 

At the time of our September 10, 1963, 
hearing on this matter, northeastern agri- 
culture in general and poultry producers in 
particular were at a serious competitive dis- 
advantage for the sale of its products in its 
natural markets, This disadvantage was 
attributable to recent ICC approval of re- 
duced rates on grain to the South. This in- 
fortunate and inequitable situation has since 
been compounded by further reductions af- 
fecting Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. 

Thus our New Engiand producers are now 
faced with a disadvantage of about $4 to 85 
per ton from Delaware and $9 per ton from 
the Southeast. When you consider that grain 
costs make up the principal item of expense 
in poultry production it is clear that nothing 
less is involved here than the survival of a 
viable poultry industry in the Northeast. The 
present level of rates on grain to the South 
and Southeast permit producers in these 
areas to reduce feed costs to such an extent 
that they can now make up thelr geographi- 
cal disadvantage, absorb transportation costs 
to such centers as New York City, and still 
sell profitably at a price which will soon 


to Delmarva and the South has destroyed the 
historic rate relationship with the North- 
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east and constitutes an unfair competitive 
advanage. The price of this inequity is the 
survival of northeastern poultry industry. 
If you think we overstate the case, consider 
what happened to the broiler industry in 
my own State of Connecticut. 

This industry was already in a precarious 
position when reduced freight rates to the 
South created an impossible competitive sit- 
uation. Prof. Thomas C. Morrison of the 
University of Connecticut has pointed out 
that the broiler industry has been almost 
eliminated from Connecticut, having de- 
clined from $24.8 to $113 million in 1961. 
The further decline to an estimated $7 mil- 
lion estimated for 1963 can be largely at- 
tributed to the competitive effect of the 
southern rate reductions. 

However, the merits of this case go beyond 
the irreparable injury to the northeastern 
poultry industry. In my own State of Con- 
necticut, one of the principal customers of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co. is the Central Connecticut Co- 
operative Farmers Association which receives 
from Ohio approximately 120,000 tons of 
grain annually, or over 200 carloads a month. 
The failure to act promptly in the instant 
case will cause a decline in poultry produc- 
tion resulting in cutbacks in grain orders 
and diminished revenues to the railroads. 

Decisions such as are made by your asso- 
clation do not take place in a vacuum—the 
rejection of rate relief today will surely re- 
sult ln diminished rail revenues tomorrow as 
northeastern poultry enters its inexorable 
decline. 

It is our position that all of the requests 
for rate relief are in the public interest and 
should be approved on those grounds alone. 
But in addition, it is in the self-interest of 
every northeastern road to protect this very 
valuable source of revenue. Hardly a week 
passes that does not bring some new re- 
minder of the plight of the rallroads in the 
Northeast. As you might expect, with offi- 
ces in Hartford, I hear more than a few such 
cries. At this very time the Governor of 
Connecticut is considering the recommenda- 
tions of the Connecticut Transportation As- 
sociation which has urged an outright sub- 
sidy for the New Haven. Clearly, continua- 
tion of private rail service in the Northeast 
requires that the roads retain their present 
freight traffic, the backbone of its business. 
As was pointed out in ICC docket No. 33,332, 
November 21, 1960, the loss of freight reve- 
nues was a critical element in the ills of the 
New Haven. 

The Commission states at page 17 of its 
recommended order that “Perhaps the best 
way to explain the railroad’s severe financial 
crisis is to say that since the freight revenues 
have declined to such an extent it Is no 
longer possible for that service to absorb 
any substantial part of the losses related to 
passenger operations.” 

Those words are of relevance today in the 
present atmosphere of rail mergers, subsidies, 
and other recommended nostrums. You 
gentlemen know better than others that 
while these measures may be advisable, if 
not necessary, the northeastern roads must 
still cherish every article of freight traffic. 
In the opinion of our association, the north- 
eastern railroads also have an important in- 
terest to protect by immediate approval of 
the reduced grain rates. A railroad simply 
cannot afford to be cavalier in the treatment 
of such needed customers. The instant rate 
proposals present the eastern rallroads with 
a unique opportunity to act In the public 
interest by preserving our poultry industry 
through a restoration of equitable competi- 
tive conditions and at the same time pre- 
serving their own sources of freight revenue. 

In conclusion then let me urge that your 
association issue an immediate decision on 
this matter. Each day’s delay further prej- 
udices our poultry industry. A decision in 
the future may be too late. In our opinion, 
the record amply demonstrates that the rate 
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proposals are just and compensatory and are 
necessary to protect our poultry producers 
and your railroads from inequitable compe- 
tition in natural markets. These proposals 
are clearly in the public interest. We urge 
that your decision be favorable and that it 
be timely. 


STATEMENT OF TESTIMONY OF EMANUEL HIRTH 


My mame is Emanuel Hirth. I am general 
manager of the Central Connecticut Cooper- 
ative Farmers Association, Inc., 10 Apel 
Place, Manchester, Conn., and a member of 
the New England Agricultural Industry 
Grain & Grain Products Transportation 
Committee. 

I appeared before this committee 3 years 
ago in Chicago with reference to I. & S. 
docket Nos. 7874 and 7874 (Sub. No. 1). I 
also had the pleasure of appearing before 
you in Buffalo on September 10, 1963. 

If my appearances are becoming monoto- 
nous to some of you, rest assured, that it is 
no picnic for me to come and take your val- 
uable time to repeat, continuously, the same 
tale of woe. 

Unfortunately, our situation has not im- 
proved during the past several years; on 
the contrary, it has recently become more 
drastic for two reasons: 

1. The reduction in freight rates on corn 
shipped to the South. 

2. The most recent, independent publica- 
tion of lower rates on corn of $4 to $5.20 per 
ton by the Baltimore & Ohio and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroads to points in Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

Gentlemen, I sincerely hope, I can bring 
across to you today a full understanding of 
the gravity of the situation confronting the 
New England poultry industry. That I can 
make you realize to what an extent the fate 
of thousands of individual poultry farmers 
depends on your immediate decision. And, 
if there is repetition it is not with the intent 
to lull you with monotony, but, to impress 
upon you most forcefully the facts that 
have bearing on this situation. 

We are entirely dependent on the north- 
eastern market for the final disposition of 
our end product: eggs and poultry. 

The natural advantages the South had, 
such as climate, cost of labor, proximity to a 
certain amount of homegrown ingredients, 
etc.; we were able to live with and to a cer- 
tain extent offset by regional advantages pe- 
culiar to New England; but, there is no way 
for us to meet the competition resulting 
from lower freight rates. 

The South, and the Delmarva Peninsula 
daily flood our natural markets in New York 
and Boston with trailer loads of eggs and 
poultry at prices that are physically and 
practically impossible for us to match. And, 
the only reason that they are able to do this 
is that they have a price advantage afforded 
to them by lower freight rates. 

Gentlemen, you have heard from our com- 
missioner of agriculture, Joseph Gill, as to 
what happened to the Connecticut broiler 
industry in the last several years. A similar 
fate awaits the egg industry, and much more 
rapidly, unless it can be put on a more equal 
footing with the South and Delmarva. 

I am one of those more fortunate general 
Managers, who is in charge of purchasing, 
freight traffic, and the marketing of the end 
product; in our case, eggs. And, I speak of 
the bitter experience which I meet and live 
with daily; of being told that my customer 
is getting a trailer load of eggs at such a 
price that I can only meet it by cutting my 
throat. 

How can our people survive under such 
circumstances? And, how can the indus- 
try in New England survive? 

And, gentlemen, how will some of the 
railroads, who are represented here, be able 
to stand the loss of revenue that would be 
the result if such a disaster would strike the 
poultry industry? 
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There is no doubt in my mind, if there is 
no immediate relief, that this is exactly what 
is going to happen. I wish to stress the word 
“Immediate.” Not a year hence, but now, or 
at the most, 1 or 2 months from now. 

Gentlemen, mine is not a voice in the 
wilderness. Others, perhaps more qualified 
than I, recognize the gravity of the situ- 
ation and they recognize it for what it is; a 
threat to the entire economy of New Eng- 
land. ‘Their concern has been attested to in 
a resolution by the Governors of the six New 


England States, which was presented to you 


by the Honorable Governor Reid of Maine 
on September 10, 1963, in Buffalo before the 
TEA and by letters in your files from the 
various Members of the House and Senate 
who represent the New England States. 

It would be well for you to note, and I 
speak for my organization as well as many 
of the others with whom I have spoken; we 
will not take this lying down. We intend to 
put up a fight. We will try anything— 
barges, trucks, or what have you, to keep 
the industry alive and it could only be to 
the detriment of the railroads. 

In conclusion, I would like to express the 
support of my organization for the proposal 
made by Mr. Bressette. The so-called New 
England proposal which is on file. In view 
of the fact that the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Pennsylvania Railroads published rates 
which represents a deduction of ($4 to $5.20 
per ton of corn, we must have a matching 
cut in freight rates that will equalize our 
competitive position and give us a fighting 
chance for survival. 

We would also like to go on record as 
favoring the reduction in grain and grain 
products proposed by several eastern carriers 
and reproduced as TEA 585-26. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, may I thank 
you again for the opportunity enabling me 
to appear before you today, to express the 
gravity and seriousness of the situation in 
our industry in New England; and, I hope 
that you will find it necessary to take a 
favorable and immediate action in this 
matter. 

JANUARY 17, 1964. 
R. C. GILL, > 
Chairman, Trafic Executives Association, 
Eastern Railroads, New York, N.Y. 

Dran Str: It had been our intention to 
send a delegate to the public hearing of 
the Traffic Executives Association of Eastern 
Railroads to be held in Chicago on January 
30. In view of the fact that the agenda 
of the committee is crowded and that several 
highly competent representatives of the feed 
industry from New England are scheduled to 
present our point of view, we have decided, 
instead, to file with you our strong endorse- 
ment and support of the statements being 
presented to you by Joseph Gill, commis- 
sioner of agriculture, by Mr. Emanuel Hirth, 
of Central Connecticut Cooperative Farmers, 
and Mr, Bressette of the Wirthmore Co. 

However, we do want in your files, and for 
your consideration, a statement by us, the 
farmers. Those thousands of us who are 
grouped under the anonymity of the term 
“poultry industry.” We are the human ele- 
ment; blood and sweat of the industry. 
We and our wives and children, the com- 
munities where we live and the businesses 
who live because of our sweat. Their fate 
can be decided by the decision you make. 

We are the Connecticut Poultry Associa- 
tion, an organization of poultry farmers. We 
want you to be aware of us, the poultry in- 
dustry as alive and palpitating with human- 
ity, that, like the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans, are scratching for a livelihood. And, 
all me want is the means of continuing to 
scratch. Just in the same manner and un- 
der conditions no more adverse than the 
farmers in Delaware, Maryland, and Vir- 


We ask no unfair advantage over them, 
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neither do we want to compete under un- 
equal conditions. The railroads have con- 
tributed to a situation that has created an 
unbalance and has put the Connecticut 
farmer at a disastrous disadvantage in what 
has been and has to be our natural market- 
ing area. We ask the consideration of our 
plight and the redress which is ours by right. 

We offer no statistics, They are as cold 
and as impersonal as the term “poultry in- 
dustry.” We have the statistics and can 
make them available, but we are sure you 
have them also; they have been presented 
to you by competent economists, 

We, unequivocally, endorse the statements 
being presented to you by our own commis- 
sioner of agriculture, Joseph Gill; and by 
Mr. Emanuel Hirth of the Central Connecti- 
cut Cooperative Farmers Association. 

We give our wholehearted and unqualified 
endorsement of the proposal for a freight cut 
that will match the freight rate reduction 
afforded to the Southern States and to the 
Delmarva area as proposed to your commit- 
tee by Mr. John Bressette of Wirthmore 
Feeds 


"Respectfully yours, 
CONNECTICUT POULTRY ASSOCIATION. 


_No Adequate Explanation on Baker Gift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as a recent 
editorial from the Spokesman Review of 
Spokane, Wash., points out, there is as 
yet no adequate explanation on Robert 
Baker’s gift to the President. In the in- 
terest of publie confidence in our system 
of government, I hope the facts will be 
forthcoming. 

The editorial follows: 

THE. BAKER Case INVOLVES JOHNSON 

Sometime within the next few days the 
Rules Committee of the U.S. Senate will have 
to decide whether it will require Robert G. 
Baker to testify on some of the big deals that 
led to his forced resignation last year. 

Mr. Baker, the protege of Lyndon B. John- 
son, had to quit his job as secretary to the 
Senate Democratic majority just prior to the 
death of President Kennedy. As the former 
Democratic Senate majority leader and as 
Vice President, Mr, Johnson depended upon 
Mr. Baker to help run the Senate machinery. 

Since the latest scandals in Washington 
came to public attention, Mr. Baker has been 
discreetly silent, and he has not demanded 
ahearing. Yet his presence before the Senate 
committee is being sought, because he may 
be able to clear up some of the details of the 
deals which brought him to general public 
notice. 

President Johnson is undoubtedly bothered 
by the varied ramifications of the Baker case, 
especially his own 1959 acceptance of an ex- 
pensive stereo set as a gift which, he says, 
came from the Baker family. 

The public criticism that has arisen in this 
case is not due solely to Republican politi- 
cians, for Mr. Johnson is involved in a aitu- 
ation for which there has yet been no ade- 
quate explanation from the White House. 
The Baker situation and the GOP criticism 
is certainly not as amusing as Mr. Johnson 
would make out. 

Should the Senate Rules Committee re- 
quire the presence of Mr. Baker during the 
forthcoming hearings, the public may have 


Influence during the period when Mr. John- 
son was an influential figure on Capitol Hill. 


Action on Beef Imports Needed Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I was dis- 
oppointed today to find that President 
Johnson made no mention of the prob- 
lem of beef imports in his agriculture 
message. This in spite of many recent 
statements by high administration offi- 
cials of sympathy and assurance of steps 
being taken to help the situation. 

The sharp decline in livestock prices 
during 1963 and the relation of beef 
imports to the price decline has been the 
subject of much concern among cattle- 
men and by Members of this House. 
Members of Congress from livestock-pro- 
ducing areas of the Nation have intro- 
duced legislation to provide legal au- 
thority for restraining imports when 
domestic cattle prices were depressed. 
On April 9; 1963, I introduced H.R. 5560, 
a bill designed to accomplish this ob- 
jective; and other Members of the House 
and Senate have introduced identical or 
similar legislation. 

Members of Congress and cattlemen 
were surprised and discouraged when the 
Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of State reported adversely on 
the bills that would give livestock pro- 
ducers some relief during periods of de- 
pressed domestic prices. It is well to 
keep in mind that the Congressmen have 
not suggested and the ranchers have not 
advocated any beef import restrictions 
when prices were at reasonable levels. 
When imports from Australia increase 
from less than 18 million pounds in 1958 
to 517 million pounds in 1963, there would 
seem to be obvious evidence of reason for 
concern. There is a particularly real 
reason when during 1963 utility cow 
prices declined 3 cents per pound and 
fed steer prices dropped 5 to 7 cents per 
pound. 


The failure of the President to men- 
tion beef prices as a matter for concern 
in our agricultural economy possibly in- 
dicates that the Department of State 
and Department of Agriculture were 
actually indicating administration pol- 
icy. How else should we interpret the 
President’s message? 

I would hope that the remarks of 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Ro- 
land R. Renne before the 67th Annual 
Convention of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association in Memphis, 
Tenn., on January 28, would be more in- 
dicative of administration policy. Dr. 
Renne, in his opening paragraph of a 
eit on the subject of beef imports, 
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He does not identify in his prepared 
remarks what he would do to improve 
the situation but I am informed he 
urged the cattlemen to agree to a volun- 
tary quota arrangement with Australia. 
Quotas would have been set at the aver- 
age of the 1962-63 import level, but this 
was not endorsed by the cattlemen. 
Since during these 2 years, imports from 
Australia were at an alltime high, the 
eattlemen concluded the arrangement 
would provide little or no real relief. 
Also, the cattlemen do not want to put 
fixed quotas into effect. They have no 
objection to imports except as they ag- 
gravate prices already depressed by our 
cyclical production increases, The 
ranchers and feeders of the Nation feel 
they have a responsibility to provide the 
consuming public with a dependable 
supply of high quality beef. They also 
believe that they are not being unreason- 
able in seeking some limited protection 
from competition from foreign countries 
where production costs are a fraction of 
those in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that. I be permitted to include with my 
remarks the text of the speech I have 
referred to that was given by Dr. Renne 
in Memphis on January 28. It provides 
some important background statistical 
material on the current beef import situ- 
ation and I commend it to the attention 
of all Members of the House. 

The speech follows: 

BEEF IMPORTS AND THE CATTLE INDUSTRY 

Summary of remarks by Roland R. Renne, 
: Assistant Secretary of Agriculture for 

International Affairs, 67th Annual Con- 

vention of American National Cattlemen’s 

Association, Memphis, Tenn., January 28, 

1964) 

Imports are an important factor influenc- 
ing current beef prices. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the administration 
recognize this and are taking prompt steps 
to improve the situation. 

The main approach in finding a solution 
has been our negotiation with chief sup- 
pliers (Australia and New Zealand) to se- 
cure voluntary agreement for them to limit 
their exports to the United States to the 
level of a recent period. Results to date, 
although short of reaching final agreement, 
are en 

The basic principle of market sharing is 
sound. Other nations that have had 
to our markets under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) have cer- 
tain access rights Just as we have such rights 
of access to other markets for the sale of 
our products. If agreement can be reached 
voluntarily concerning a given amount of 
access, then both importer and exporter have 
a firm basis on which to operate. The im- 
porter is protected against disastrous flood- 


ing of the market and the exporter is as- ` 


sured of a market for a specified amount of 
his product. 
The main problem in negotiating market 


the case of beef imports our largest supplier 
is Australia and her exports have increased 
phenomenally since 1958, from less than 18 
million pounds to 517 million pounds in 1963. 
Obviously, Australians would like to have the 


like to share in this 
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right for ourselves in dealing with nations 
to whom we export agricultural products. 
The key question is how much should Aus- 
tralia or any other country share in the 
growth of our beef market? One suggestion 
is to renegotiate periodically on the basis of 
what is happening to our population num- 
bers, income levels, and livestock prices. 

A further factor which should be kept in 
mind in negotiating market shares is the 
quality of the product. In the case of beef, 
if a certain proportion of the imports were 
made up of primal cuts during the base 
period, then this should be considered in the 
share allotment for future years or until a 
renegotiation of the market share is 
undertaken. 

The current beef import situation in the 
United States illustrates the modern com- 
plexities and interdependence of interna- 
tional trade relationships among major na- 
tions. The US. share in world beef imports 
increased from one-fourth (26 percent) in 
1950 to over one-half (51 percent) in 1962, 
Further increased imports in 1963 ralsed the 
the total world import 


This great increase in beef imports has 
been encouraged by the increase in import 
restrictions in other major markets. Today 
the United States is the only major market 
without any quantitative restrictions and 
with a nominal fixed import duty. 

More than 1 billion pounds of beef and 
veal (product weight) were imported by the 
United States in 1963. This was equivalent 
to 1% billion pounds (carcass weight). 
This was an increase of 20 percent over 1962 
and represented 11 percent of U.S. produc- 
tion in 1963. This is in sharp contrast to a 
few years earlier (1956) when imports were 
equal to only 1.6 percent of U.S. production. 

Not only have beef imports increased at 
a faster rate than domestic production since 
1956, but they have increased more in abso- 
lute terms. Imports in 1962 were more than 
1 billion pounds over the amount imported 
in 1957, whereas domestic production in 1962 
was only 583 million pounds more than in 
1957. However, in 1963 domestic production 
increased by about 1 billion pounds over 
the 1962 level while imports increased only 
311 million pounds. 1 

Imports of live animals (feeder cattle) in 
sharp contrast to imports of meat, were lower 
in 1963 than in 1962 by some 23 percent. 
Moreover there has been no marked trend 
in the increase of imports of feeder cattle’ 
over the years. 

Almost without exception an increase in 
the production of beef has meant a price 
decline, On an average a 10 percent change 
in the production of fed beef has been ac- 
comanied by a price change of 13 to 14 
percent in the opposite direction. In other 
words, if production of fed beef increases 
10 percent there will be an accompanying 
price decline of 13 to 14 percent. The pro- 
duction of fed beef increased by over 11 per- 
cent in the United States in 1963 over 1962 
and would cause a significant decline in 
American beef cattle prices. 

When to this heavy increase in domestic 
production of beef during 1963 1s added the 
increase in imports (311 million pounds) it 
is clear why beef cattle prices were ap- 
preciably lower in 1963 than in 1962. 

The decline in domestic production of cow 
beef since the middle 1950's has been largely 
offset by increases in imports of cow meat. 
The decline in cow beef production resulted 
from holding back beef cows from slaughter 
and building up herds. The number of cat- 
tle and calves on farms January 1, 1964 is 
estimated at 107 million compared with 
about 104 million the year before, 100 million 
January 1, 1962, and 91 million January 
1, 1958. 

Utility cow prices (Chicago market) have 
been quite stable until this past fall and 
averaged between $15 and $16 per hundred- 


weight declining from an average of $15.65 
in August to $12.71 in December, Since 
much of the imported meat is cow meat, it 
is believed that increased imports along with 
increased domestic slaughter in 1963 ac- 
counted for the sharp decline in utility cow 
prices last fall. 

There is evidence that beef prices are turn- 
ing upward from their recent lows, On Fri- 
day, January 27, prices of choice slaughter 
steers in Chicago ranged from $22 to $23.75 
and averaged $2288, This is 59 cents above 
the average for December 1963. Utility cow 
prices ranged from $12 to $13.75 and aver- 
aged $12.88. This is 17 cents per hundred- 
weight above the December figure. 

The meat price situation is further compli- 
cated by the heavy U.S. supplies of meats 
other than beef. In 1963 beef and veal pro- 
duction reached an alltime high; broiler 
production reached an alltime high; pork 
production was larger than in any previous 
year since 1944, and total meat showed a 
major increase over 1962 and reached an all- 
time high. Total U.S. meat production was 
37.7 billion pounds (carcass weight) in 1963 
compared with 36.1 billion in 1962. This is 
an increase of about 4%½ percent in total 
meat production. In 1964 total meat pro- 
duction is estimated at 38.1 billion pounds 
or a further increase of 1 percent over 1963 
and about 5½ percent above 1962. Beef and 
veal production are largest with about 18 
billion pounds, pork second with some 12 
billion pounds, poultry third with about 7½ 
billion pounds, and lamb and mutton last 
with 750 million pounds. 

Australia is the leading shipper of beef 
to the United States and accounted in 1963 
for nearly half of total beef imports (44 per- 
cent), New Zealand one-fourth (23 percent), 
with Ireland, Argentina, and Mexico each 
supplying about 6 percent, and Canada, Bra- 
zil, Denmark, West Germany, Poland, the 
Netherlands and other countries supplying 
the remaining 15 percent. 

Although the United States is the world’s 
largest importer of meat ($360 million) our 
exports of livestock and meat products were 
almost as large as imports. We exported 6347 
million worth of livestock and meat products 
in 1963 or only $13 million less than our 
imports. Wheat and flour are our largest 
export item ($1.2 billion in 1963) with feed 
grains ranking second with nearly a billion 
dollars ($977 million) followed by oil seeds 
and oil seed products, cotton, fruits, and 
vegetables, and tobacco, all exceeding in 

value our total livestock and meat product 
` exports, 


Navy’s Largest Shore Facility Includes 
an Aircraft Carrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 9, 1964 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call attention to an article in 
the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal and 
Register of November 30, 1963, which 
tells the story of the world's most im- 
portant naval training center, the Naval 
Air Training Command in Pensacola, 
Fla. : 

Navy's LARGEST SHORE FACILTrY INCLUDES AN 
AIRCRAFT CARRIER 

The Navy's largest shore establishment, 

the Naval Air Training Command, is worth 
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more than $642 million, and has under its 
operational control the aircraft carrier 
Lexington. 

Commanded by Vice Adm. Fitzhugh Lee, 
with headquarters at Pensacola, Fla., NATO 
celebrated a 20th anniversary in December. 
Its mission is to train new naval aviators and 
naval aviation officers, including marines, 
technical and medical personnel, as well as 
training and maintaining a Ready Naval Air 
Reserve. 

Assisting Admiral Lee in carrying out these 
tasks are five functional commanders. They 
are: Rear Adm. Daniel F. Smith, Jr., Chief 
of Naval Air Basic Training; Rear Adm. 
F. A. Brandley, Chief of Naval Air Ad- 
vanced Training: Rear Adm. Allen Smith 
Jr., Chief of Naval Air Technical Training; 
Rear Adm. George P. Koch, Chief of Naval 
Air’ Reserve Training and Rear Adm. L. C. 
Newman, Commanding Officer of the Naval 
Aviation Medical Center. 

Admirals Daniel Smith and Newman main- 
tain headquarters at NAS, Pensacola, Ad- 
miral Brandley is at Corpus Christi, Tex., 
Adm. Allen Smith at Memphis, Tenn., and 
Admiral Koch at Glenview, II. 

The NATC inventory includes more than 
2,200 aircraft based at 16 naval air stations 
and 6 auxiliary air stations. 

Other facilities include two naval air tech- 
nical training centers, four technical training 
units, six Naval Air Reserve training units, 
one mobile air training group, a training 
publications center and a printshop. 

Admiral Lee also has under his operational 
control the training aircraft carrier Lesing- 
ton, 4 Marine air detachments, the School 
of Aviation Medicine, 20 separate training 
squadrons, the Naval Pre-Flight School and 
the Naval Aviation Museum. 

It costs more than $96.9 million annually 
to operate the facilities and aircraft of the 
air training complex, 

Approximately 95,000 Navy men and Ma- 
rines, including 45,000 students are assigned 
to the command. “NATC employs 10,300 
civilians. 

An average of 2,550 new naval aviators and 
60,000 aviation technicians and 160 flight 
surgeons and examiners are trained each year 
by NATC units. 


New Threats to Patent Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years the American pharmaceutical in- 
dustry has been under heavy attack from 
many sources. It has been called to 
my attention that some foreign govern- 
ments, notably Canada, India, Colom- 
bia, South Africa, Brazil, New Zealand, 
and others are considering retrictions 
on international patent rights by mak- 
ing it illegal to identify a drug with the 
company producing it. But the elimi- 
nation of disease and the promotion of 
good health cannot be obtained by de- 
stroying the patent system. Indeed, 
without patents to safeguard invest- 
ments, the American pharmaceutical in- 
dustry which, like all other industry, is 
subject to the laws of the marketplace, 
will be forced to abandon basic research 
projects. 

The following remarks of Mr. E. G. 
Hesse, managing director of Cyanamid 
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International Division, call attention to 
the grave dangers inherent in weaken- 
ing patent rights. 

THe INTERNATIONAL PATENT CRISIS AND Irs 
MEANING TO AMERICAN BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT 

(Remarks of E. G. Hesse, director, 
Cyanamid International, before the Inter- 
national Economic Affairs Committee of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, October 15, 1963) 

I appreciate this opportunity to speak for 
the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion on the subject of “The International 
Patent Crisis and Its Meaning to American 
Business Management.” 

I know you are all aware that the phar- 
maceutical industry has been under heavy 
attack during the past 4 years from sev- 
eral quarters. This attack was spearheaded 
by public hearings of the U.S. Senate Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of the late Senator Ke- 
fauver. The attack was picked up by the 
daily press in this country and abroad, and 
additional fuel has been added periodically 
to the flames. 

Our critics began by accusing us of exces- 
sive prices and profits. Now they are de- 
manding the abolition of all pharmaceutical 
trademarks and patents. 

These demands are being made in many 
parts of the world. The position is, in effect, 
that the pharmaceutical industry has a con- 
tinuing responsibility to invest in research 
and development of new products, but must 
share with all comers the results of that 
research. 

I don't believe that even the most passion- 
ate critic of the pharmaceutical industry 
would question the quality of its research 
and products. If so, there would be no 
international hue and cry to erode, to aban- 
don, to destroy patent rights in the pharma- 
ceutical industry. 

It is because the laboratories of our in- 
dustry have done such an effective job that 
we are in trouble around the world, 


THE ATTACK IS WORLDWIDE 


Here are a few examples of the problem: 

A Restrictive Trade Practices Commission 
was organized by the Canadian Government 
to study the patent situation in the pharma- 
ceutical industry. Its report advocated the 
abolition of all pharmaceutical patents. 

The Government of India has extended 
its emergency powers to include the take- 
over of any and all drug patents at arbi- 
trarily set compensation with no recourse to 
the courts. The Indian Parliament may con- 
sider a bill later this year designed to ban 
specifically the issuance of any new food 
and drug patents. 

The Colombian Congress is considering a 
bill to confer on the holder of a new drug 
patent no rights other than the collection 
of a nominal royalty and for only 5 years. 
The bill would also eliminate extension of 
all existing drug patents. 

The Snyman Commission in South Africa 
has recommended that the period of validity 
of drug patents be reduced from the present 
17 years to only 5 years. The commission 
urged that only the generic name—not the 
brand name—of the product be protected. 

Similar moves have been considered in 
Brazil, New Zealand, and other countries. 

Turkey already has, in effect, abolished 
drug patents, 

The question is, Why?—and the next ques- 
tion is, What will happen if this mass move- 
ment succeeds? 

The pharmaceutical industry can under- 
stand why. Former President Lleras Ca- 
margo, of Colombia, stated his country's 
position quite simply in a quote published 
in the New York Herald Tribune: 

“I can understand,” he said, “why my 
people cannot have new cars, television sets, 
and other luxuries, and can only eat meat 
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at infrequent intervals; but I cannot under- 
stand why they should be deprived of life- 
savings drugs; because these are priced out 
of the reach of more than 80 percent of the 
Colombian people”. 

Mr. Lleras Camargo is quite right—80 per- 
cent of the Colombian people cannot afford 
to purchase patented pharmaceuticals. This 
is why the Colombian Government and other 
governments are proposing sweeping restric- 
tions on pharmaceutical prices and patents. 
But the pharmaceutical industry’s concern 


over this problem is no less than that of ' 


Mr. Lleras Camargo. 
PEOPLE, NOT STATISTICS, OUR CONCERN 


We are concerned because we are human 
beings and because many of us have spent 
our entire working lives fighting the suffer- 
ing and the deprivations caused by disease. 
An epidemic, to us, is not a group of statis- 
tics. We are fully aware of the lifesaving 
properties of our products and our ultimate 
concern is for people. 

But the pharmaceutical industry’s ability 
to cope with this problem is limited by the 
same economics which limit a nation's abil- 
ity to feed, house, and clothe its people. 
And Colombia is a nation which cannot af- 
ford to feed, house, and clothe 80 percent 
of its people. Providing them with life- 
saving drugs is only part of this vast problem. 

According to the World Health Organiza- 
tion, for every child who dies of majnutri- 
tion in the United States, 300 die in cer- 
tain Latin American countries. The WHO 
labels this disease hidden hunger and con- 
servatively estimates its victims at 100 mil- 
lion children—all suffering from what the 
experts call protein-calorie undernutrition. 


DRUGS NO ANSWER FOR HUNGER 


Mr. Lleras Camargo says he can understand 
why his people can only eat meat at infre- 
quent intervals. If he can understand and 
accept that, then he has condemned them 
to the most devastating of all forms of hun- 
ger—the hunger for protein foods. 

Under such conditions, lifesaving drugs 
are no answer at all. 

A drug is a very special thing to be used 
against a specific ailment on the advice of a 
competent physician. 

For the 80 percent of the people in Co- 
lombia, is the problem really the cost of 
drugs? Or is it a shortage of proper food, 
clothing or shelter? Is it a shortage of doc- 
tors, of hospitals, of clinics or nurses? Is 
it a lack of sanitary conditions, of pure water, 
of mosquito and insect control? 

Can we solve the problem of the 80 per- 
cent of the people in Colombia, indeed, the 
80 percent of the people in any deprived area 
of the world, by eliminating patents as a 
means of forcing drug prices down? 

Or are the proposals to control drug prices, 
reduce patent protection, or eliminate trade 
names an illusory panacea? By focusing at- 
tention on drug patents, can the governments 
of these countries evade the fact that four 
out of every five deaths can be traced to mal- 
nutrition or starvation? Can they then 
ignore the need for a healthful environment, 
an environment free from the conditions 
which cause disease, suffering and death? 

Can they, with any hope of success, lay that 
responsibility at the door of the pharmaceu- 
tical industry—indeed, at the door of the 
few foreign pharmaceutical companies which 
hold drug patents and sell their products by 
trade name? 

Apparently they can, for this appears to 
be the answer these governments have found. 
And this, basically, is what they are trying 
to do—to pass laws making it illegal to pre- 
scribe a drug by trade name or in any way to 
identify the drug with the company which 
produces it. They are trying to pass laws 
either to force companies to license their 
patear, products to any and all comers or 

eliminate patent rights entirely. 
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And this, gentlemen, is the international 
patent crisis. 


VIOLATING ONE, VIOLATES ALL 


I don’t think anyone can interfere with 
the patent rights of one industry without 
opening the door to interference with all 
patents. If drug patents are violated with 
impunity, there is no reason why some na- 
tion could not decide that pesticides are 
necessary to human existence and therefore 
all pesticide patents must be abrogated. 

The next step might be farm machinery 
to insure more food, textile fibers for more 
clothing, automobile parts for better trans- 
portation, or television sets for improved 
communication. 

“If drug patents are eliminated without 
challenge, there is no reason why any pat- 
ent should be allowed to exist. We are fac- 
ing here what might be called the greatest 
threat in history to the patent system. It 
is a threat because nearly a dozen nations 
in all parts of the world—nations in which 
little or no research is done—are considering 
measures to eliminate patents. 

It is a threat because the Issue is becloud- 
ed by other issues which are just as impor- 
tant, but far more dramatic. When the 
Colombian newspaper El Tiempo calls the 
fight to eliminate drug patents “the high 
price of death,” it is almost impossible to 
distinguish the real issues from the illusion. 


REALITY VERSUS ILLUSION 


For it is an illusion to believe that you can 
eliminate disease, suffering, and death in any 
depressed or deprived area of the world by 
wrecking the patent system. Good health 
demands a healthful environment; it de- 
mands a balanced diet, clothing, and shelter. 
It demands hospitals, doctors, and nurses to 
do their jobs. 

Good health also demands schools and 
teachers—in fact, a complete change in the 
way of life of many of the people. It is not 
simply a matter of passing out tablets or 
giving injections. 

If this were just an illusion, we could 
probably find a way to live with it. 

But it is a dangerous illusion because it 
has diverted attention from the real prob- 
lems which face the developing nations, mas- 
sive, complex problems which demand mas- 
sive, complex solutions, 

It is a dangerous illusion because it has led 
to the public denunciation of U.S, com- 
panies which developed these drugs, a de- 
nunciation which affects the atmosphere in 
which all U.S. firms do business in Latin 
America and elsewhere abroad. A denuncia- 
tion which feeds the vultures of anti-Amer- 
icanism around the world. 

It is a illusion because many 
persons in the United States ilself have be- 
gun to accept it as reality. It is dangerous 
because we are letting it eat away the fibre 
from which the pattern of this Nation was 
woven. 

And it is dangerous for its direct and al- 
most immediate effects on the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry, which could be forced out of 
the research business. $ 

The expectation that patent protection can 
be obtained for any new product or im- 
proved process that they are industrious 
enough and fortunate enough to discover, 
encourages companies in the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry to gamble nearly $300 million 
each year in research. 

All the new synthetic steroid hormones, 
many important vitamins and all the broad- 
spectrum antibiotics are patented, as are the 
newer penicillins, 

PATENTS PROD INCENTIVE 


The incentive value of patents in drug 
development is confirmed by the fact that 
nearly all important new compounds intro- 
duced since 1939 were discovered in the 
United States, Germany, or Switzerland, all 
countries with patent laws many years old. 
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There is no question about the incentive 
value of patents, In Italy, where Mussolini 
abolished pharmaceutical process patents, 
there have been no important advances in 
the field. 

My own company, Cyanamid, holds some 
2,400 U.S. patents on products, processes, 
and equipment related to overall activities 
in the pharmaceutical, chemical, plastics, 
agricultural, and fibres fields and adds about 
200 new patents every year. It could not 
long survive as a research-oriented organi- 
zation without the 17-year protection of 
these patents. 

Without patents to safeguard our invest- 
ments, Cyanamid and all the other com- 
panies engaged in research would be forced, 
by economic necessity, to abandon, one by 
one, all of their promising research projects. 
Industrial research, which turns out most of 
the new developments in the drug field, 
would wither and fade away, leaving the task 
to government groups which have neither 
the incentive nor the ability to turn out a 
commercially feasible product, to get it to 
the physician fast, and to guide him as 
quickly as possible in its appropriate use. 

REPUTATIONS REST ON PATENTS 


Without patented products and their trade 
names to identify them, pharmaceutical 
companies would be forced to abandon their 
carefully built up reputations for quality and 
purity and rely upon the minimum standards 
Government requires. 

For what is a patent right? However in- 
tangible, it is basically industrial property. 
Tt is as much a part of your worth as your 
manufacturing plant. And to stand idly by, 
watching the slow erosion of these property 
rights is no different than viewing without 
complaint the wanton destruction of your 
industrial plant. 

To believe that only pharmaceuticals are 
involved is to live in false security. When 
the Indian Government discusses later this 
year a bill to ban new patents, they will be 
talking about drugs, but already food and 
food processing equipment have been added 
for discussion. 

What is at stake here is not the pharma- 
ceutical industry's right to own patents. It 
is the right of any industrial concern, ac- 
tually the right of any man or woman, to 
own property, to develop an idea or tech- 
nology or product and to enjoy its fruits. 

Once this right has been violated, no man's 
property is safe. 

And the consequence is to halt the prog- 
ress of science and technology which works 
for the benefit, for the convenience, and for 
the pleasure of us all. 

Think of what a patentiless, generic world 
would hold for us: 

We still might be cranking our cars and 
our telephones, because no one had the in- 
centive to develop the self-starter or auto- 
matic dialing. 

We might be spending our evenings listen- 
ing to the old-fashioned wireless because 
radio had not been perfected and because 
GE and RCA couldn't take the risk of inves- 
tigate that newfangled thing called tele- 
vision. 

We would do our shipping, not at Macy's, 
Gimbel's, or Sears, but in a store—a plain, 
ordinary generic store. We would wash with 
soap, not Ivory; drink soda, not Coca-Cola; 
ride in automobiles, not Fords; and we prob- 
ably would never have heard of Juan Valdez. 
Coffee would be just plain coffee, whether it 
was grown in Colombia or not. 

; The key to the future would not fit a Yale 
ock. 
INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY A BIRTHRIGHT 


The United States achieved greatness be- 
cause it was woven with the threads of in- 
dividual liberty, with the right to think 
independently, to work independently. and 
to make an individual contribution to 
society. 
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The result is a technology and a know-how 
which surpasses that of all nations, and a 
distribution of the benefits of that tech- 
nology to a larger percentage of its people 
than that of any other country. 

The wealth of this Nation came from in- 
dividual initiative and we have shared this 
wealth with practically every country in the 
world. 

Nations rich as ours can afford to share 
their wealth. 

What they cannot do, and survive, is to 
give away the drive and the incentive that 
made that wealth possible. 

And we cannot let other nations take it 
away without a struggle. 

The abrogation of patents in Canada, Co- 
lombia, New Zealand, South Africa, or any- 
where not only will destroy the fabric of 
progress in the United States, but will can- 
cel out any chance these nations may have 
for their own development. 

WHO WILL DO RESEARCH? 

What private company or group in these 
countries would invest its time, money, or 
effort in research in the pharmaceutical or 
any other fleld in which patents are banned? 
What of their future scientists and engi- 
neers? Will they dedicate themselves to the 
manufacture of someone else's discovery, or 
will they leave home, not only to study 
abroad, but to work abroad, seeking an at- 
mosphere which recognizes and rewards 
creative effort? 

If we here in the United States sit back; if 
we as individuals, as companies or organiza- 
tions, or even as a nation, fail to stand up 
for our convictions based on our successful 
experience under a patent system, then we 
not only will let ourselves be stripped of 
strength, but we will fail these other nations 
as well. 

And if we join the effort to weaken the 
basis of industrial property and give it our 
blessing, as the Kefauver staff has done, 
then we are more than blind, for a blind 
man need not be a fool. 

The battle to protect patents now is being 
fought by the pharmaceutical industry. But 
let no one here think that it is not his fight. 

Thus far, too few in industry have recog- 
nized the potential danger of the interna- 
tional patent crisis. 

But the pharmaceutical industry need 
not—must not stand alone. 

I speak to you as an individual among his 
peers. 
urgently, we need it now. 

American industry stands in the front 
line of attack in this most backward-looking 
campaign to abolish patent protection. We 
can no longer afford to walk alone, leaving 
each among us to answer the at- 
tacks which may be directed against his 
company or industry at a given time. 

We must mount a counterattack that will 
reach and alert our own people, our own 
labor movement, our own legislatures and 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. For only by clarifying the picture 
in our own country can we hope to lead 
peoples and their governments overseas to 
u clear view of the role of patents as a path 
to progress. 

As the first step toward this end, let us 
communicate with our colleagues in man- 
agement, the workers in our plants and 
their unions, communicate with our cus- 
tomers, suppliers, the legislators who repre- 
sent us, the many segments of the public 
with whom we come in contact. 

Let us make it crystal clear that the herit- 
age of American individual initiative must 
and will be protected. 

Thus far, except in a few instances, the 
pharmaceutical industry stands alone. The 
question is, “How long will we stand at all?” 


We need your support, we need it 
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Distinguished Leader Lauds the Speaker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 31, 1964 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend and revise 
my remarks and include therein the very 
fine and commendable remarks of Miss 
Florence Birmingham, president of the 
Massachusetts Women's Political Club of 
Massachusetts, a great nonpartisan, 
nonsectarian organization in my State, 
setting forth her and the club’s admiring 
views of our illustrious Speaker, the 
Honorable Joun W. MCCORMACK. 

Miss Birmingham is a courageous 
leader and thinker of great ability, and 
her views so strongly and eloquently ex- 
pressing her admiration, pride, and con- 
fidence in our beloved Speaker are over- 
whelmingly approved in the State of 
Massachusetts—indeed they are shared 
preponderantly by millions and millions 
of our fellow Americans. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
of commending and thanking Miss 
Birmingham for her very appropriate, 
impressive commentary on the life, 
character, and noteworthy, historic con- 
tributions of our great Speaker. 

Let no one be so naive, imprudent, or 
blind as to doubt the very high measure 
of respect, confidence, and affection that 
is felt for Speaker McCormack by his col- 
leagues and the country. 

To those who have served with him, 
Speaker McCormack is honored for the 
dignity, just and impartial manner in 
which he presides over the House, for 
his political sagacity, his genius in the 
fine arts of statecraft, and for the great 
ability, vigor, understanding, and hu- 
mane feeling which mark his conduct 
of public affairs. 

Miss Birmingham’s moving speech ad- 
mirably voices the high regard in which 
Speaker McCormack is held by the 
House and the American people and the 
confidence they have in this great Ameri- 
can, who so wisely, ably, and impres- 
sively presides over the House, and 
furnishes such superb leadership to the 
Nation in these challenging days. 

The speech follows: 

SPEAKER JOHN W. McCormack 

“The Congress of the United States is in 
deep trouble,“ walls Stewart Alsop, in the 
December issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post. “The Hill has gone to hell,” says an 
old hand on Capitol Hill, since the Speaker 
died and Lyndon left.” Sam Rayburn, of 
Texas, was the Speaker. His successor is 
Jonx W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, an 
elderly, earnest man who looks like an ex- 
hausted monk,” so says the writer, Stewart 
Alsop. ' 

Speaker Jonn W. McCormack is dedicated 
to his congressional duties and has never 
become a part of the whirl of social events 
in Washington.. The Saturday Evening Post, 
once a dignified, dependable weekly, now 
scoffs, now forgets the dignity inherent in a 
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human being, Speaker Jon W. MCCORMACK, 
a great, beloved statesman. 

It has been sald, “This is our America 
and whenever this country becomes so con- 
tacted with subversive and destructive doc- 
trines of a misguided, chaotic world that it 
cannot see the center, the heart and soul 
of this spiritual source of power, when we 
fail to make personalities that can be trusted, 
we fall to make an American.” 

The article continued, “When Rayburn 
died the thing just fell apart.” 

Speaker McCormacx is a hard-working 
Member of the Congress, devoted to his reli- 
gious beliefs. He is like a monk in that he 
gives to individuals who come to him for help 
assistance and comfort while asking rothing 
in return. 

Speaker McCormack should be tired. For 
many years he carried a double burden of 
work, for, while he was majority leader he 
carried on his own work with scrupulous 
care, and also took over the double load 
of Speaker Rayburn who for a long time 
was suffering from a painful, incurable can- 
cer, While Members of the Congress may 
not have been aware of this sad situation, 
the fact remains that the majority leader, 
now the Speaker, watched over the ailing 
Speaker Rayburn with loving solicitude until 
his death. 

While Speaker McCormack works endlessly 
himself, he stops by the wayside to help 
others. His attitude is: I expect to pass 
through this world but once, Any good, 
therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that 
I can show my fellow creature, let me do it 
now. Let me not defer, nor neglect it, for 
I shall not pass this way again. 

The Speaker also says: “There is, after 
all, no sane interpretation of life save 
through a belief in immortality.” 

In his religious faith appears the noblest 
side of Speaker McCormack’s nature. He 
has high regard for all religions and indi- 
viduals, as well as sectional and economic 
rights. 

Speaker McCormack is devoted to his 
duties. He thrives on his work. It is his life. 
He keeps fit and is hale and hearty, Be- 
cause of his long service in the Congress, 
he has become well known to Presidents, 
Democratic and Republican. 

There are in the Congress of the United 
States 100 Senators and 435 Congressmen 
and women. Many of them are 69, 70 and 
80 years young. All are alert in mind and 
body. Why, then, is Congressman McCor- 
mack singled out for attack because he has 
reached 70? 

Certainly no man has a right to ridicule 
any individual because of age, Quoting from 
The Right of Men in America, the Catholic 
weekly, “More than the policemen and the 
politicians, the jurists and the philosophers 
here are insisting that the inalienable rights 
of the individuals in this country, as the 
Founding Fathers insisted, come not from 
the state but from their Creator, and that 
nobody has the right to take them away.” 

Correspondent James Reston in Washing- 
ton quoted words written years ago by an- 
other highly respected journalist and au- 
thor, Walter Lippmann, who said: 

“The decay of decency in the modern age 
the treatment of human beings as 
things, as the mere instruments of power 
and ambition, is without doubt the conse- 
quence of the decay of the belief in man as 
something more than an animal animated by 
highly conditioned reflexes and chemical 
reactions. 

“For, unless man is something more than 
that, he has no rights that anyone is bound 
to obey. This is the forgotten foundation 
of democracy in the only sense in which it 
can hope to endure. The liberties we talk 
about defending today were established by 
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men who took their conception of man from 
the great central religious tradition of West- 
ern civilization, and the liberties we inherit 
can almost certainly not survive the aban- 
donment of that tradition.” 

In a radio address on April 18, 1937, Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
opposed criticism of the Supreme Court and 
in his argument upheld the members of the 
Supreme Court. It was argued that because 
there were only nine judges there was tre- 
mendous delay in getting cases decided. 
Pacts were produced and it was found that 
the Court was abreast of its work. Then 
this argument was dropped. 

“It was declared that a man past 70 
was reactionary and useless. That long list 
of useful and liberal-minded men, all well 
over 70 years of age, was brought to public 
attention, and no longer do we hear much 
ot that argument. Indeed, the truth is that 
we need not pay much attention to the 
question of how old in years or how young 
in years a man may be. What counts is the 
kind of man he is. You cannot measure a 
man's worth by looking at his birth certifi- 
cate.” 

One of our great colleges in the United 
States will hire no teachers or instructors 
unless they have reached the age of 65, pref- 
erably 70. 

John Adams, second President of the 
United States, was born in Massachusetts in 
1735. He graduated from Harvard. When 
Washington retired, John Adams was elected 
President. Always active, he died on the 
50th anniversary of American Independence, 
July 4, 1826. His political rival, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, expired on the same day at the age 
of 91. 

We cannot forget Mr. Baruch, and the 
long list of outstanding men like him, not 
only holding places of public trust, but 
active in industry and finance. What a 
ponderous book one could write about citi- 
gens past 65 who are as agile and active as 
those of 40. 

The swarm of world leaders who poured 
out through the White House gates to march 
to President John F. Kennedy’s funeral on 
November 25 made an impressive sight. It 
was also a highly significant spectacle, whose 

was not lost on people of other 
lands. “It was the world's tribute to the 
power of the American Presidency.” 

The world recognizes that the industrial 
and military might of the United States 
makes our President the most important 
political figure on earth. That is why the 
head of every state outside the Chinese Com- 
munist bloc was present at the funeral in 
person or through a representative. 

Because the matter of age has been made 
an issue by some, it was of interest to read 
the age of heads of state from other lands, 
for instance: 

De Gaulle 71 years of age, Adenauer 84, 
Erhardt 69, Churchill 79-80 while still work- 
ing for his government—now retired at 90. 

A brief biography of Speaker John W. Mc- 
Cormack of the 12th District, Suffolk Coun- 
ty, city of Boston, wards 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 
15, 16, and 17. Population (1950), 332,581. 

John W. McCormack, Democrat, of Dor- 
chester, born in South Boston; lawyer; edu- 
cated in the Boston Public Schools; married 
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te M. Harriet Joyce of South Boston; mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention, 1917 
18, member of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives 1920-22, and the Massa- 
chusetts Senate 1923-26, the last 2 years 
Democratic leader; Member 70th Congress, 
filling unexpired term of the late James A. 
Gallivan. Member of the 71st. 72d, 73d, 74th, 
75th, 76th, 77th, 78th, and 79th Congresses; 
majority leader; Member 83d Congress, 
Democratic whip; Member of 84th, 85th, 
86th, and Ist session 87th Congresses; ma- 
jority leader; World War I veteran; awarded 
honorary degrees of LLD by Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass.; Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass.; Boston College, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass.; Villanova College, Villanova, Pa.; 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass.; Providence 
College; R.I.; Stonehill College, North Easton, 
Mass.; Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C.; Suffolk University, Boston, Mass., and 
Staley College, Brookline, Mass.; member of 
Order of Malta, First Class; awarded Peace 
Medal of the Third Order of Saint Prancis; 
Knight Commander, Order of St. Gregory the 
Great with star; Commander, Legion of 
Honor, Republic of the Phillipines; Ballar- 
mine Medal, Ballarmine College, 1957, Ballar- 
mine College, Louisville, Ky.; member, 
Knights of Columbus; elected speaker, 2d 
session 87th Congress. The Lantern pre- 
sented by Citizens of the Year, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and the constant requests and 
invitations from ou clubs, uni- 
versities, and anxious patriots all over the 
Nation asking that they may receive from 
him his views, opinions, and his interesting 
discussions and oratory. 

U.S. exports have bounced back up, after 
sagging dismally at the turn of the year. 
They now appear headed for a gain this year 
of at least $1.3 billion over last year’s record 
$20.5 billion in merchandise shipments. 

Certainly, all the signs and portents point 
to a prosperous year for 1964, and, despite 
the Saturday Evening Post and its pessimism, 
the Congress seems to be steaming along full 
speed ahead. 

We women in the Massachusetts Women’s 
Political Club, nonpartisan, nonsectarian, 
of which I am president, look forward to the 
future with serenity, for all the signs and 
portents forecast a bright new year. 

Miss FLORENCE BIRMINGHAM, 
President, Massachusetts Women’s 
Political Club. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


January 31, 1964 


GQVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents. shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
Ss ReEcorp should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


